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I  HAVE  read  the  "  Annals  of  England  "  as  it  passed  through 
the  Press  for  this  Edition,  and  am  able  to  testify  to  its  gene- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T  TAST  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  true  sources 
of  English  history  since  these  "  Annals"  were  compiled,  and  in  pre- 
paring a  new  edition,  this  fact  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view;  hence 
the  book  is  an  attempt  to  represent  men  and  events  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  latest  discoveries  among  the  Public  Records,  and  in  Chron- 
icles and  Histories  now  for  the  first  time  printed  by  the  Government  or 
by  Literary  Societies. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  compilation  of  a  complete  and 
trustworthy  History  of  our  country  is  a  work  yet  to  be  accomplished, 
but  the  throwing  open  of  the  treasures  of  the  Public  Record  Office  to 
all  who  are,  or  choose  to  make  themselves  able  to  use  them,  must  sooner 
or  later  relieve  English  literature  from  this  reproach.  The  Compiler  has 
endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  facilities  now  afforded  to  literary  men,  but 
merely  as  a  beginner  in  the  good  work.  The  excellent  Calendars  drawn 
up  by  some  of  the  Officers  of  the  Record  Establishment,  and  the  annual 
Reports  of  the  Deputy  Keeper,  are  eminently  suggestive  of  the  new 
light  that  might  be  thrown  on  numberless  doubtful  passages  of  our  his- 
tory, if  the  clues  thus  furnished  were  properly  followed  up  by  writers  not 
afiaid  of  labour,  and  seeking  only  to  discover  facts. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Compiler  to  conduct  his  researches  in 
this  spirit ;  with  what  success  his  readers  must  determine.  If  what  he 
has  attempted  should  induce  others  to  give  increased  attention  to  the 
study  of  our  National  Records  his  end  will  be  answered. 

W.  E.  F. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

♦ 

O  O  many  Histories  of  England  already  exist,  that  any  fresh  work  or~ 
that  class  may  be  reasonably  required  to  offer  some  new  feature  to 
establish  a  claim  on  public  notice.  An  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  provide  this,  by  devoting  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  is  usually 
done  to  the  histoiy  of  our  island  before  the  Norman  invasion,  an  event 
which  by  some  writers  seems  to  be  considered  as  almost  the  beginning 
rf  authentic  British  history.  They  implicitly  receive  the  necessarily 
hasty  and  imperfect  statements  of  Caesar  as  containing  all  that  need  be 
known  of  our  earlier  state  ;  pervert  a  passage  from  Milton  into  an  autho- 
rity for  dismissing  the  events  of  the  six  hundred  years  of  Anglo-Saxoi^ 
rule  as  "  no  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  combats  of  crows  and 
kites ;"  and  are  content  to  see  in  the  victors  of  Hastings  and  their  iron» 
institutions,  the  origin  of  all  that  is  desirable  in  a  state,  and  the  only 
sources  of  our  country's  elevation. 

In  this  work  different  views  have  been  taken  of  these  matters,  and  as^ 
they  are  based  on  the  statements  of  the  most  nearly  contemporary 
writers,  they  wiU  perhaps  be  regarded  as  sound  The  passages  from 
Greek  and  Larin  writers,  accumulated  with  so  much  diligence  by  the 
Editors  of  our  only  National  historical  work  %  afford  most  valuable  correc- 
tions or  elucidations  of  the  statements  of  Caesar;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  and  Anglo-Saxon  Laws  detail  with  minuteness  and  indisputable 
truth  the  state  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  commonwealth.  These  have  been 
carefully  analyzed,  and  the  following  pages  contain  a  summary  of  their 
contents ;  while  from  Northern  sources  some  brief  notices  have  been, 
drawn  which  may  serve  to  correct  the  ordinary  erroneous  impressions 
regarding  the  Northmen,  who  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  Britain  for  many  centuries,  and  several  of  whose  institutions  still 
prevail  among  us. 

Two  highly  important  documents,  Domesday  Book  and  Magna  Charta, 
will  be  found  described  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  the  work  would  permit ; 
valuable  corrections  of  various  kinds,  (particularly  of  dates,)  and  some 
facts  hitherto  little  known,  have  been  derived  from  the  Close  and  the 

•  **  Monumenta   Historica   Britannica,"    of  the  historical  publications  since  issued 
edited    by    Messrs.    Petrie,    Shaq>,    and  j  by  the  Government,  pp.  S7^'~575'2 
Hardy.     [See  a  notice  of  this  work,  and 
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Patent  Rolls,  from  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  and  Parliamentary  Writs,  but 
especially  from  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm  ^  ;  and,  to  meet  in  some  mea- 
sure a  deficiency  often  felt  in  perusing  history,  brief  biographies  have 
been  given  of  many  eminent  persons. 

The  Illustrations,  mainly  derived  from  the  trustworthy  sources  of  coins, 
great  seals,  and  monuments,  will  be  found  to  present  a  tolerably  complete 
series  of  the  portraits,  arms,  and  devices  of  each  ruler,  and  may  indicate 
the  importance  of  some  acquaintance  with  heraldry  as  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  history. 

The  work,  as  its  name  implies,  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land, but  notices  are  given  at  suitable  times  of  the  course  of  events  in 
Scotland  and  the  Isles,  in  Wales,  and  in  Ireland ;  these  are  necessarily 
brief,  but  being  drawn  from  the  contemporary  Annals,  Chronicles,  and 
Laws  of  each  country,  they  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  shew  what  de- 
gree of  connexion  formerly  existed  between  the  long  independent  and 
often  hostile  States  which  now  happily  unite  to  form  the  British  Empire. 
Esto  perpetua  ! 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  a  volume 
of  Oxford  Essays  has  appeared,  one  of 
which,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Froude,  is 
**  On  the  best  Means  of  teaching  English 
History  ;**  the  coincidence  of  its  main  re- 
commendation with  the  plan  that  has  been 
followed  in  this  work  is  both  remarkable 
and  gratifying  : — 

**We  recommend,"  he  says,  **....  the 
study  of  the  old  Statute-book  ;  in  which, 
notwithstanding  all  that  is  thought  and 
believed  of  the  dependent  position  of  Par- 
liament, the  true  history  of  this  English 
nation  substantially  lies  buried, — a  history, 
different  indeed  from  any  which  has  been 


offered  to  us  as  such.  Every  thing  of 
greatest  consequence  is  to  be  found  there. 
All  great  movements,  political  and  reli- 
gious, are  treated  of  there ;  and  all  those 
questionable  personal  transactions  which 
have  appeared  so  perplexing  are  there.  .  .  . 
We  believe,  for  our  own  part,  that,  for 
a  serviceable  study  of  Englisn  History,  the 
Statutes  are  as  the  skeleton  is  to  the  body ; 
that  in  them  is  contained  the  bone  and 
marrow  of  the  whole  matter,  and  around 
them  as  a  sustaining  and  organising  struc- 
ture the  flesh  and  colour  of  it  can  alone 
effectually  gather  itself.** 


ERRATA. 

p.  loo,  note  •,  read^'"  bank." 

p.  154,  note*,  rcad^*" Km%.  6." 

p.  206,  col.  2, 1.  4,  read  "  leads." 

p.  251,  col.  2, 1.  27,  r^*^^"  James  III." 

p.  300,  note  J,  add  "  Guildford"  as  a  suffragan  bishop. 
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THE  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  fol- 
lowing the  Venerable  Bede,  the 
caHiest  English  writer  who  deserves 
the  name  of  historian,  commences  its 
nurativewithabrief  description  of  Bri- 
tain, and  a  legend  of  its  first  peopling. 
**  The  island  of  Britain  is' eight  hun- 
dred miles  long,  and  two  hundred 
miles  broad:  and  here  in  this  island 
are  five  tongues,  English,  British, 
.  Scottish,  Pictish,  and  Latin.  The  &rst 
inhabitants  of  this  land  were  Britons  ; 
they  came  from  Armenia  (Armorica, 
now  Britanny),  and  first  f^led  in  the 
south  of  Britain.  Then  befel  it  that 
Picts  came  from  the  south,  from  Scy- 
thia,  with  long  ships,  not  many,  and 
first  landed  in  North  Hibemia,  and 
they  entreated  the  Scots  that  they 
might  there  abide.  But  they  would 
not  permit  them,  for  they  said  that 
they  could  not  all  abide  there  together. 
And  then  the  Scots  said,  'We  may 
nevertheless  give  you  counsel.  We 
know  another  island  eastward  of  this, 
niere  ye  may  dwell,  if  ye  will,  and  if 
any  one  withstand  you,  we  will  assist 
you,  so  that  you  may  subdue  it.'  Then 
went  the  Picts,  and  subdued  this  land 
northwards  ;  the  southern  part  the 
Britons  had,  as  we  before  have  said. 
'And  the  Picts  obtained  wives  for  them- 
selves of  the  Scots,  on  this  condition, 
that  they  should  always  choose  their 
royal  lineage  on  the  woman's  side ; 
whid)  they  have  held  ever  since.  And 
■  n  befel  it  in  the  course  of  years, 


that  some  part  of  the  Scots  departed' 
from  Hibemia  into  Bdtain,  and  con-  ' 

Siered  some  portion  oraie  land.  And 
eir  leader  was  called  Reoda,  from. 
whom  they  are  named  Dalreodi '." 

That  Britain  was  inhabited  in  pre- 
historic times  has  been  abundantly 
proved,  by  the  openiiw  of  the  burial- 
places  of  people  to  whom  the  use  of 
mftals  was  unttnown,  on  the  moors  of 
Qeveland  for  instance ;  but  it  b  only 
after  the  coming  of  the  BelgR  and 
other  tribes,  in  a  comparatively  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilisation,  from  the 
continent  of  Europe  that  the  history 
of  our  island  can  be  said  to  begin. 
This,  the  research  of  modem  writers 
has  failed  to  carry  beyond  the  year 
57  before  the  Christian  era,  when,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Ciesar,  Divitiacus, 
a  Gaulish  king,  exercised  a  kind  of 
feudal  superiority  not  only  over  the 
north-eastern  part  of  modern  France, 
but  also  over  at  least  a  portion  of 
Britain.  Thus  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Gauls,  and  in  part,  as 
we  learn  from  Tacitus,  of  kindred  race, 
the  islanders  were  easily  led  to  atford 
succour  to  them  when  assailed  by  the 
Romans ;  and  thb  succour,  added  to 
the  report  of  pearls  and  other  riches 
to  be  acquired,  sufficed  to  attract  to 
Britain  the  legions  of  the  conqueror. 

In  narrating  his  two  campaigns, 
CiEsar  asserts  that  he  was  the  first  to 
cany  the  arms  of  Rome  into  an  un- 
known world,  which  is  merely  a  vain- 


>  Prapaij  Dal-Riada,  the  tribe  or  Itibe-Iud  oT  I  ia  the 
Kbda.  From  liiib  hiiuriui  ii  *p«ui  ilui  the  nipted 
docTi  ippetlalian  wu  Cirbrr  Riadi  (Cubry  of     "ibc  I 


lesnoa  now  called  Aivyle,  a  name  cor- 
iTim  Aim-  GiicdhU,  ^roDDunced  Guil,) 
md  or  (he  Sorataa.       The  d*U  pven  u 
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glorious  boast  that  admits  of  easy  dis- 
proof. Four  centuries  before  his  time, 
Herodotus  had  made  mention  of  the 
CasSiterides  and  their  tin  mines** ;  Aris- 
totle also  alludes  to  them*,  and  Poly- 
bius  says  that  in  his  day  (260  B.c)  wri- 
ters discoursed  largely  on  the  sub|ect. 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo,sliartl]r 
after  Caesar's  mvasian,  speak  of  the 
triangular  form  of  the  island,  and  give 
some  vague  idea  of  its  size ;  and  Pto- 
lemy, early  in  the  second  centiuy  of 
the  Christian  era,  furnishes  a  table  of 
the  positions  of  many  of  its  promon- 
tories and  rivers,  and  of  its  tribes  and 
cities ;  to  which  Marcianus  Heracleota, 
in  the  third,  adds  further  particulars 
of  the  "Pretannic  islands,*  Ibemia 
(Ireland)  and  Albion.  He  describes 
the  first  as  containing  "sixteen  nations, 
•  eleven  celq]^hi|ed  towns,  fifteen  prin- 
cipal rivers,"*  f^i^  renarlrable  promon- 
tories, six  distii^ished  islands  ;"  and 
the  latter, — which  he  says  is  by  far 
the  greater,  not  contracted  like  other 
islands,  but  drawn  out  and  extended 
over  a  great  part  of  the  northern  ocean, 
with  two  psuticularly  extensive  isth- 
muses, one  greater  tMi  the  otherf  in 
the  form  of  feet,  of  which  the  lesser 
stretches  out  towards  Aquitania, — has 
^'thirty-three  nations,  fifty-nine  cele- 
brated towns,  forty  noble  rivers,  four- 
teen lofty  promontories,  one  notable 
chersonesus,  five  spacious  bays,  three 
conmiodious  harbours.  The  whole  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  island  of  Albion 
is  not  more  than  28,604,  nor  less  than 
20,526  stadia*."    At  a  later,  but  un- 


certain date,  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni- 
nus supplies  detailed  information  as  to 
the  topography  of  Britain,  to  which 
some  addition  maj  be  made  from  the 
Peutingerian  Table,  a  document  pro- 
bably belonging  to  the  fourth  century, 
thoc^  only  known  to  us  from  a  tran- 
script of  mudi  lalcr  date. 

The  generally  received  ideas  of  the 
alaie  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
Taaon  by  die  Romans,  are  almost  ex- 
clusively derived  from  the  sta.tements 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  it  should  excite  no 
surprise  to  learn  that  many  of  them 
are  erroneous,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Caesar's  stay  here  was  but  brief,  and 
that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
country  fell  under  his  own  observation. 
His  account  is  shortly,  that  the  people 
on  the  coast  where  he  landed  much 
resembled  the  Gauls,  though  they  had 
no  coinage,  but  used  inst^td  brass  or 
iron  rings  as  money ;  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  natives,  who  were  reputed  abori- 
gines, wer^ciere  savages,  clad  in  skins, 
and  dyeing  their  bodies  with  woad, 
which  gave  them  a  terrible  appear- 
ance ;  they  had  vast  herds  of  cattle 
and  lived  on  milk  and  fiesh,  not  cul- 
tivating com^  they  wore  long  hair,  but 
no  beards ;  and  they  dwelt  together  in 
parties  of  ten  or  twelve,  who  had  wires 
m  common^  Some  of  these  state- 
ments are  confirmed  by  Dio  CassiusL 
'  (as  preserved  to  us  by  Xiphilinus',)  and 
Herodian',  when  speaking  of  the  un- 
subdued tribes  in  the  time  of  Severus  ; 
but  others  are  quite  contrary  to  fact. 
The  coins  of  many  British  rulers  exist  \ 


b  The  name  is  often  confined  to  the  Scilly  isles, 
bat  in  this  instance  and  others  it  probably  indudes 
also  much  of  the  modem  counties  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon. 

•  De  Mnndo,  c  3 ;  but  the  genuineness  of  this 
work  has  been  questioned.  See  Dr.  Smiths  Clas- 
aical  Diet,  art.  "Aristotle." 

•  Ec^ual  to  3,178  and  3,980  English  miles. 

•  This  custom,  wfaidi  u  probably  to  be  regarded 
as  a  jmre  inventioo  of  Cesar's  iidbrmant%  is  not 
mentioned  by  Diodorus. 

'  Xiphilinus  was  a  Greek  monk  of  the  eleventh 
oentiuy,  who  has  left  an  raitome  of  several  of  the 
lost  boucs  of  the  Roman  History  of  Dio  Caauus, 
>.  written  early  in  the  third  century. 

t  Herodian  lived  about  aj>.  950,  and  wrote  a 
-valuable  History  of  his  own  times. 

^  The  opinion  of  the  learned  Editors  of  the  Mo- 

anmenta  on  this  point  b  thus  stated  0>- di.) :  "The 
French  numismatists  have  claimed  as  Gallic  the 
ccnns  which  are  called  British,  though  they  have 
not  made  out  any  title  to  their  appropriation.  It 
has  been  broadly  stated  that  the  Britons  were  too 
barbarous  to  need  a  coinage :  but  if  that  were  the 
case,  surely  the  Gauls  could  have  had  just  as  little 
iieea  of  a  metallic  currency,  as  they  were  at  that 
4ime  little,  if  at  all,  more  advanced  in  dvilinition 


than  thdr  British  neighbours.  It  b  absurd  to  sap> 
pose  that  one  only  cm  two  nations,  so  neariy  allied 
to  each  other  in  religion  and  manners  as  were  dtt 
Gaub  and  Britons,  and  carrying  on  toeether  «a 
extensive  commerce,  should  have  Known  the  use  oC 
money.  It  may  therefine  be  assumed,  that^  if  the 
Gaub  had  a  metallic  currency  before  the  tune  a€ 
Julius  Cxsar's  invasion  of  thb  island,  which  to 

a  certainty  they  had,  so  also  had  the  Bntons 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  extant  coins 
peculiar  to  thb  island ;  or  rather,  coins  have  been 
discovered  here  unlike  any  which  are  found  in  wnr 
other  country,  such  as  those,  for  instance,  wlu^ 
have  inscriptions  on  tablets.  Hiere  b  undoubtedhr 
a  great  resemblance  between  some  of  die  Biitisa 
and  Gallic  coins ;  both  are  thick  and  dished,  and 
appear  to  have  been  nidely  formed  after  the  modd 

of  the  Grecian  coins. Camden  was  the  fint  who 

daimcd  and  established  a  coinage  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  hb  country;  he  has  assigned  about  eighteen 
different  types  to  Omobelin,  Boadicea,  Caractacu^ 
&c. ;  but  there  are  as  many  as  seventy-two  other 
types  still  extant."  Many  of  these  are  figured  in 
Evans'  "  Coins  of  the  Andent  Britons,"  and  that 
writer  considers  that  a  British  gold 
at  least  a  century  before  the  iavasiaa  of  < 
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some  of  which  are  of  gold,  and  bear 
an  ear  of  com  on  the  reverse,  thus 
testifying  both  knowledge  and  esteem 
of  agriculture,  (see  coins  of  Tasciovanus 
and  Cunobelin,  pp.  lo,  1 1,)  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  says,  ^  They  who  dwell  near 
the  promontory  of  Britain  which  is 
called  Belerium  (now  the  Land'^  end,) 
are  singulaily^  fond  of  strangers,  and 
from  their  mtercourse  with  foreign 
merchants^  civilized  in  their  habits." 
Str^x)  too  says,  '^  The  Cassiterides  are 
inhabited  by  men  in  black  cloaks,  clad 
in  tunics  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  girt 
al>out  the  breast,  walking  with  staves, 
and  bearded  like  goats.^  Qesar  de- 
scri3>es  the  inland  r^ons  as  producing 
tin,  and  the  maritime,  iron ;  out  other 
writers  more  accuratdy  tell  us  that  tin 
was  produced  near  the  sea  shore,  that 
it  was  skilfully  worked  and  fused  by 
the  natives,  and  by  them  conveyed  in 
waggons  in  great  abundance,  to  ''a 
<:ertain  island  named  Ictis,  lying  off 
Britain;  for  a  singular  ^jrcumstance 
haf^ns  with  respect  to  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  lying  between  Europe 
and  Britain ;  for  at  the  high  tides,  the 
intervening  passage  being  flooded,  they 
seem  islands ;  but  at  th6  low  tides,  the 
sea  retreating  and  leaving  much  space 
dry,  they  appear  peninsulas  f  a  state- 
ment of  Diodorus  Siddus,  which  is 
usually  considered  to  identify  Ictis  as 
the  Mount  St  Michael,  in  Cornwall,  of 
our  own  day.  Beside  tin,  lead  and 
sldns  are  mentioned  as  exchanged  with 
foreign  merchants  for  earthenware, 
^ass  beads,  salt,  and  bnuen  vessels. 
To  British  exports  were  afterwards 
added  slaves  and  fierce  hunting  dogs, 
and  in  the  fourth  century,  if  not  be- 
fore, wheat  in  large  quantity. 

Tacitus,  in  narrating  the  campaigns 
of  Agricola,  informs  us  that  the  na- 
tives of  Britain  wer^  of  several  distinct 
xaces,  as  evidenced  by  their  differences 
of  personal  appearance.  The  height 
and  the  yellow  locks  of  the  people  on 
the  north-east  coast  shewed  their  Ger- 
man origin,  while  the  shorter  stature 
and  swarthy  complexion  of  those  in 
the  west  rendered  it  probable  that  they 
were  a  colony  from  Iberia«  To  all,  the 
praise  of  desperate  valour  is  due  ;  Cae- 
sar ackm>wledges  that  their  horsemen 
and  charioteers  contended  vigorously 
with  him ;  and  to  the  last  period  of 
Roman  occupation,  there  were  numer- 
ous tribes  tnat  had  never  been  sub- 


dued. Xiphilinus  describes  (from  their 
contemporary,  Dio  Cassius)  the  state 
of  these  about  the  close  of  die  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

"  The  Maeatae  and  the  Caledonians 
inhabit  mountains  wild  and  waterless, 
and  plains  desert  and  marshy,  having 
neither  walls  nor  cities  nor  tUth,  but 
living  by  pasturage,  by  the  chase,  and 
on  certain  berries;  for  of  their  fish, 
though  abundant  and  inexhaustible, 
they  never  taste.  They  live  in  tents 
naked  and  bare-footed,  havine  wives  in 
common,  and  rearing  the  whole  of  dieir 
progeny.  Their  state  is  chiefly  demo- 
cratical,'  and  they  are  above  all  things 
deligMted  by  pillage ;  they  fight  from 
chariots,  having  small  swift  horses ; 
they  fight  also  on  foot,  are  very  fleet 
when  running,  and  most  resolute  when 
compelled  to  stand;  their  arms  con* 
sist  of  a  shield  and  a  short  spear, 
having  a  brazen  knob  at  the  extremity 
of  the  shaft,  that  when  shaken  it  may 
terrify  the  enemy  by  its  noise ;  they 
use  daggers  also  ;  they  are  capable  of 
enduring  hunger,  thirst,  and  hardships 
of  every  description ;  for  when  plunged 
in  the  marsh^they  abide  there  many 
days  with  their  heads  only  out  of 
water ;  and  in  the  woods  they  subsist 
on  bark  and  roots ;  they  prepare  for 
all  emergencies  a  certain  kmd  of  food, 
of  which  if  they  eat  only  so  much  as 
the  size  of  a  bean  they  neither  hunger 
nor  thirst  Such  then  is  the  island  of 
Britannia,  and  such  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  it  which  is  hostile  to  us." 

Herodian  gives  a  very  similar  ac- 
count, and  adds,  **  They  encircle  their 
loins  and  necks  with  iron,  deeming 
this  an  ornament  and  mark  of  opu- 
lence, in  like  manner  as  other  barba- 
rians esteem  gold.  They  puncture 
their  bodies  with  pictured  forms  of 
every  sort  of  animals,  on  which  ac- 
count they  wear  no  clothing,  lest  they 
should  hide  the  figures  on  their  body.** 

The  kingly  form  of  government  pre- 
vailed among  the  Britons  before  the 
coming  of  Caesar, — and  It  was  con- 
tinued long  after,  though  in  subor- 
dination to  the  Roman  governors, — 
but  the  most  influential  persons 
among  them  were  the  Druids.  These 
men,  Caesar  informs  us,  were  the  de- 
positories of  all  the  learning  of  the  Bri- 
tons, and  they  had  numerous  schools 
where  thev  taught  ^'many  things  re* 
specting  the  stars  and  their  motion^ 
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respecting  the  extent  of  the  world  and 
of  our  earth,  respecting  the  nature  of 
things,  respecting  the  power  and  the 
majesty  of  the  immortal  gods."  These 
doctrines  were  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  Britain,  and  in  Caesar's  time 
those  Gauls  who  wished  to  study  them 
visited  our  island  for  the  purpose. 

But  the  Druids  were  not  merely 
teachers.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
rulers,  who  imposed  ordinances  on  all 
classes,  and  enforced  them  by  terrible 
penalties ;  they  were  the  arbiters  of 
peace  and  war ;  they  had  sacred  groves 
and  rude  stone  temples,  in  which  they 
offered  human  sacrinces ;  and  so  power- 
ful was  their  influence  over  their  tioun- 
trymen,  that  the  Romans  forsook  their 
usual  policy  of  leaving  untouched  the 
superstitions  and  priesthoods  of  con- 
quered nations,  and  laboured  zealously 
to  destroy  both  the  priests  and  the 
altars  of  Britain.  Tacitus  gives  a  lively 
account  of  the  assault  for  this  pur- 
pose on  the  stronghold  of  Druiaism 
(A.D.  6i). 

Suetonius  "prepared  to  fall  upon 
Mona  (Anglesey*),  a  country  power- 
ful in  inhabitants,  and  atrommon  place 
of  refuge  to  the  revolters  and  fugitives  ; 
he  built,  for  that  end,  boats  with  broad 
flat  bottoms,  the  easier  to  approach  a 
shore  full  of  shallows  and  uncertain 
landings ;  in  these  the  foot  were  em- 
barked;  the  horse  followed,  partly  by 
fording,  partly  by  swinmiing. 

"  On  the  opposite  shore  stood  the 
enemy's  army,  m  thick  array  compact 
with  men  and  arms ;  amongst  them 
were  women  running  frantically  every 
where,  to  and  fro,  representing  the 
wild  manner  and  transports  of  furies ; 
dismally  clad  in  funeral  apparel,  with 
their  hair  dishevelled  and  torches  in 
their  hands ;  round  the  host  also  ap- 
peared their  priests  the  Druids,  with 
their  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  utter- 
ing direful  imprecations,  and  involdng 
celestial  vengeance ;  insomuch,  that  at 
the  amazing  novelty  of  the  spectacle, 
the  spirit  of  the  Roman  solmers  was 
struck  with  dismay ;  and,  as  if  all  their 
limbs  had  been  benumbed,  they  stood 
motionless,  their  bodies  exposed,  like 


fixed  marks,  to  wounds  and  darts ; 
till,  by  the  repeated  exhortations  of 
the  general,  as  well  as  by  mutual  in- 
citements from  one  another,  they  were 
at  last  roused  to  shake  off  the  scan- 
dalous terrof  inspired  by  a  band  of 
raving  women  and  fanatic  priests ;  and 
thus  advancing  their  ensigns,  they  dis- 
comfited all  that  resisted,  and  involved 
them  in  their  own  fires." 

The  aboriginal  Britons  are  described 
as  dwelling  in  slight  cabins  of  reeds 
and  wattles,  and  in  some  instances  in 
caverns  in  the  earth,  many  sets  of 
which,  arranged  with  some  degree  of 
symmetry,  antiquaries  have  recognized, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but 
Caesar  tells  us  that  the  maritime  tribes 
had  building  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Gauls,  that  is,  of  wood,  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  thatched.  They  had,  how- 
ever, public  edifices  for  the  purposes 
of  religion,  of  which  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  stupendous  fabric  of 
StonehengeL  Such  of  their  towns  as 
came  under  his  observation  were  clus- 
ters of  huts  erected  on  a  cleared  por- 
tion of  the  forests  which  covered  the 
greater  part  of  the  island,  and  they 
were  invariably  surrounded  by  a  ram- 
part constructed  of  felled  trees  strongly 
mterlaced  and  wattled,  and  a  deep 
foss,  which  together  constituted  a  for- 
tification that  we  may  believe  even  the 
veteran  legionaries  often  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  storm.  The  site  of  the  modem 
city  of  London,  with  the  river  Thames 
in  front,  the  river  Fleet  on  the  west, 
and  an  almost  impenetrable  forest  in 
the  rear,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  nature  of  the  locality 
usually  selected  for  the  residence  of 
a  British  chief. 

At  the  time  that  the  Roman  supre- 
macy had  its  greatest  extent,  we  dis- 
tinguish the  two  J  great  districts  of 
Britannia  Superior  and  Inferior  (in  a 
general  way,  England  and  Wales,  and 
Scotland)  divid^  into  the  five  pro- 
vinces of  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia 
Sectmda,  Flavia  Caesariensis,  Maxima 
Caesariensis,  and  Valentia. 

I.  Britannia  Prima  contained  the 
country  south  of  the  Thames  and  the 


'  The  name  Mona  is  often  given  to  the  Isle  of 
Man^  but  it  is  certain  that  Anglesey  is  meant  in 
this  mstance. 

1  The  cromlechs  which  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  our  island  were  formerly  regarded  as  temples. 


but  recent  ioN'estigation  has  convinced  the  gene- 
rality of  antiquaries  that  they  are  in  reality  sepul« 
chral  monuments.  One  of  the  finest  examples  is 
the  double  cromlech  at  Plas  Newydd,  in  Anglesey^ 
figured  at  the  head  of  this  Introductioo. 
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Severn,  and,  proceeding  westward,  we 
find  tribes  known  to  us  by  their  Ro- 
manized names  of  the  Cantii,  Regni, 
Belgae,  Atrebates,  Durotriges,  and 
DumnoniL 

2.  Britannia  Secitnda  may  be  called 
"Wales,  and  contained  the  Silures  in 
the  south  and  south-east,  the  DemetK 
on  the  western  coast,  and  the  Ordo- 
vices  in  the  north. 

3.  Flavia  Casaricnsis,  the  country 
benreen  the  Thames,  the  Severn  and 
the  Humber,  contained  the  Trino- 
bantes  in  the  south,  north  of  them  the 
Catyeuchtani  and  Iceni,  and  in  the 
central  and  western  parts  the  Dobuni, 
Corilavi,  and  Cornavli. 

4.  Afaj-ima  Ctjjarirtwtf,  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Tyne,  contained  the 
Porisii  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and 


S-  Vaientia,  between  the  Tyne  and 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  was  occupied  by 
the  Otiadeni  on  the  east  coast,  the 
Gadeni  in  the  centre,  and  the  Sel- 
govfe,  Novanta^  and  Damnii  to  the 
west  and  north.  This  province  con- 
tained the  Roman  walls  known  as, 
(l)  the  Wall  of  Agricola  (or  of  Lollius 


Urbicus,  or  Antoninus,  from  its  re- 
storersj,  which  was  the  most  northern, 
and  (2)  the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  to  the 
south  ;  this  last  being  re-edi6ed  in  the 
third  century,  or  rather  replaced  by 
a  wall  of  stone,  the  new  structure  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  (3)  the  Wait 
of  Severus '.  A  wall,  or  rather  chain 
of  forts,  also  existed  in  the  central 
part  of  the  country,  stretching  from 
the  Nen  to  the  Severn  ;  few  traces  of 
this  remain,  but  of  the  other  walls 
most  of  the  stations  have  been  iden- 
tified, and  many  portions  are  still  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Beside  these  walls  strong  fortresses 
were  erected  in  many  places,  parti- 
cularly on  the  coast,  of  which  the  re- 
mains at  Burgh  castle,  in  Suffolk,  Re- 
culver,  Richborough  and  Lympne,  in 
Kent,  and  near  Pevensey,  in  Sussex 
(probably  Anderida),  are  especially  in- 
teresting. 

Our  early  historians  mention  four 
great  roads  by  which  South  Britain 
was  traversed,  and  these  have  usually 
been  considered  the  work  of  its  con- 
querors, but  recent  research  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  ttiat  Che  Romans 
only  kept  in  repair,  and  perhaps  im- 


t  Thi*  Wall  hu  bun  cluely  uiit«li(iKd  by  u-  I  deep  ditch  on  iu  Donheni  rnol,  ud  on  iu  (outhcra 
quaiiei,  anA  il*  whole  course  laiwfaaorily  traced,  lidc  n  triple  nnipatt  of  earth  and  ftooei,  with  foH, 
rom  the  meirchei  of  Di,  CullinjfwaDd  Brace  in     nn  puJiel  to  It.  >i  a  diiUnce  lenenJly  of  6a  or 
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proved,  the  roads  which  they  found  in 
use  on  their  settlement  in  the  island. 
These  great  roads,  under  their  modem 
names,  arc,  the  Watling  SUeet,  the 
Hennin  Stmt,  the  Foss  Way,  and 
the  Ikuuld  Street*,  and  kIod^  their 
oourse,  or  in  their  immediate  viciiuCy, 
kre  found  the  piiDcipal  towns  which, 
in  punuance  of  their  usual  policy,  the 
Rflfusns  dther  founded  v  re-eoiiied, 
■od  to  which,  ucording  to  tbe  privi- 
1^^  bestowed,  die  various  uuoMS  were 
Sirai  of  colooies,  municipalities,  Hi- 
pendtuy,  umI  Lului  cities'. 

Many  other  Robub  roads  exist,  one 


of  which  stretches  beyond  the  Wall  of 
Agricola  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians, 
and  a  Romaa  camp  is  found  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Spey,  on  the  Hiirra.y 
Frith,  which  may  probably  be  taken 
as  the  most  advanced  post  of  the  Im- 
perial rule.  The  names  of  snenl 
tribes  beyond  the  Roman  Hmits  occur 
in  Ptolemy  and  other  writers,  but  be- 
fore the  time  of  Severus  they  appear 
to  have  been  aU  merged  in  the  gene- 
nl  appellations  of  Caledonians  and 
Hieats,  as  these  in  their  turn  in  after 
days  are  known  only  u  Fiets  and 
Scots. 
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tm  :  Ihe  Fou  WiJ  Inm  ComwaLI  id  IJncolD  ;  and 
At  IkcDild  Stmt  from  St.  Dind'i  to  Tvnenuulh. 
Thwcappwi  Raw  (br  Hippgsinf  that  tlMse  aute- 
■eu*  u*  iocomct,  and  that  the  Walhng  Stncl  u- 
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and  Richbctouffh ;  amane  thcEaumdpi 
— '  York  :  among  the  Lallan  aua, 
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cribcd  to  Richard  of  Cinncoltr,  but  th 
forycry  of  the  lut  century^  haA  b«n  cc 

geauinA  wo^,  '*  Speculum  Hiatoiiale." 


INTROI«7CTrON. 


The  towns,  and  forts,  and  roads, 
already  enumerated,  are,  however,  very 
bi  from  being  the  only  traces  of  Ro- 
aoaa  occupation  that  remain  in  our 
COontry.  Camps,  occupying  well-cho- 
sen piositions,  occur  in  numbers  which 
attest  the  diiSculty  with  which  the 
aabjagation  of  the  island  was  accom- 
d  ;  while  the  remains  of  stately 
I,  ornamented  with  baths,  tes- 


te any  considerable  depth,  prove  tbe 
eventual  wide  diffusinn  of  the  elegant 
and  luxurious  mode  of  life  which  it 
was  the  aim  of  the  conquerors  ti> 
introduce  °. 

Roman  glass  and  pottery,  in  great 
variety,  and  frequently  of  most  elegant 
shape,  abounds,  but  the  most  valuable 
are  the  sepulchral  urns,  which  betoken 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns  of  which 
fierhaps  no  other  traces  now  remain. 
A  few  specimens  are  here  ei^raved, 
which  wcie  discovered  at  FelminghaTH, 
in  Suffolk*. 


Wfen  first  conquered,  Britain  was 
CiBsideced  so  important  that  it  was 
■nde  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pn,  ana  was  governed  by  an  officer 
of  hi^  rank,  who  was  called  die  pro- 
OBetor,  and  vicegerent  of  the  emperor. 
ue  &>«  departments,  as  they  may  be 


termed,  {Britannia  Prima,  &c.,)  hadt 
each  a  president,  and  there  was  a 
large  establishment  of  subordinates, 
the  names  and  offices  of  many  aC 
whom  have  been  preserved  to  us  by 
inscriptions.  Afterwards,  but  at  a. 
date  that  is  somewhat  uncertain,  Bri- 
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tain  was  reduced  to  a  dependence  on 
the  prefect  of  Gaul,  and  the  resident 
governor  was  then  termed  only  vicar 
(or  lieutenant).  In  pursuance  of  their 
ordinary  policy,  which  made  each  con- 
quered nation  assist  in  keeping  down 
the  rest,  the  Romans  sent  the  British 
youth  in  large  numbers  to  garrison 
distant  countries,  and  brought  to  Bri- 
tain Gauls,  Germans,  Spaniards,  Thra- 
cians  and  others  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
two  (sometimes  three)  legions,  that 
were  deemed  necessaiy  to  hold  it 
The  ordinary  amount  ot  their  military 
force  is  estimated  at  30,000  foot  and 
6,000  horse,  and  they  had  a  reserve  in 
the  veterans  on  whom  they  bestowed 
lands  instead  of  pensions,  and  who 
with  their  families  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  population  in  the  towns  that  were 
styled  colonies. 

Independentlv  of  a  rather  doubtful 
passage  in  Gildas,  there  seems  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  belief  that  the 
light  of  Christianity  was  diffiised  in 
our  island  as  early  as  the  apostolic 
age.  Clement  of  Rome  says  that  St 
Paul  carried  the  Gospel  to  the  extreme 
ibounds  of  the  West,  a  phrase  used  by 
other  writers  where  Bntain  is  unques- 
'  tionably  intended ;  St.  Peter,  St  Joseph 
-of  Arimathea',  Aristobulus,  and  others, 
are  also  named,  but  with  less  proba- 
bility^ as  agents  in  the  conversion  of 
Britam.  The  British  Church  is  often 
spoken  of  by  writers  of  the  third  and 
succeeding  centuries  ;  although,  from 
the  destruction  of  documents,  no  list  of 
sees  can  be  given  on  anything  more 


than  conjecture,  and  no  names  of  Bri- 
tish prelates  have  come  down  to  us 
preceding  those  of  the  signers  of  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Aries  (a.d. 
314).  The  Christian  population  of  Bri- 
tain, evidently  numerous  at  the  time  of 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  appears  to 
have  steadily  increased,  and  when  the 
Romans  withdrew  from  the  island  they 
left  behind  them  a  people  professing 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  corrupt- 
ing them  by  the  rash  and  dangerous 
speculations  of  the  Pelagian  and  other 
heresies,  and  soon  to  be  driven  into  the 
more  remote  cjuarters  of  the  country, 
where  their  faith,  purified  by  affliction, 
shone  more  brightly  than  it  had  done 
in  the  days  of  Aeir  prosperity.  They 
were  visited  by  many  holy  persons 
from  Ireland,  (which  had  early  re- 
ceived the  Gospel,  and  had  as  yet  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  the  northern  na- 
tions,) such  as  St  Piran,  St  la,  St 
Gwythian,  and  others,  who,  inflamed 
by  missionary  ze^  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  proceeded  to  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  and  have  left  numerous 
memorials  of  their  labours,  not  only 
in  the  names  of  villages,  but  in  tlie 
sculptured  crosses  and  humble  orato- 
ries still  found  there  *.  To  this  period, 
prior  to  the  coming  of  Augustine,  also 
belongs  the  origin  of  the  Welsh  sees', 
which,  as  they  gathered  the  scattered 
sheep  to  the  fold,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  living  representatives  of  the 
Churches  planted  among  us  in  the  very 
earliest  age  of  Christianity. 


p  This  was  fully  believed  in  the  middle  ages  ;  and 
we  find  that  Edward  III.  granted  a  licence  dated 
June  10. 1345,  allowing  Jolui  Blome,  of  London,  to 
search  for  the  body  of  St  Joseph  in  the  abbey  of 
Glastonbury,  about  which,  it  sa]^  he  had  received 
a  divine  revelation.    The  result  is  not  recorded. 

4  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the 
church  of  St  Piran,  near  St  Ives,  which,  after 
being  for  ages  buried  in  the  sand,  (hence  the  name 
of  the  hamlet,  Penan-xabuloe,)  was  brought  to  light 


by  its  removal  in  1835.    It  is  of  very  small 
(about  30  feet  by  16)  and  simple  architecture. 

'  Caerleon  is  oy  some  writers  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  Roman  period,  and  Llandaffto  hive 
been  established  by  Iwing  Lucius;  but  these  are 
mere  traditions,  and  the  succession  of  bishops  cui- 
not  be  traced  mgher  than  to  Dubritius,  ndio  ap|a- 
rently  held  both  sees,  and  is  said  to  have  died  ajx, 
533.  Kentigem  of  St.  Asaph  and  Daniel  of  Bang«r« 
the  first  bishops  there^  lived  somewhat  later. 
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B.C.  S7.- 

B.C.  S7. 
DlYiTiACus,  king  of  the  Suessones 
(in  nortb-eastem  Caul)i  l>as  the  su- 
premacy in  Britain. 

B.&  S6. 
The  Veneti  *  obtain  assistance  from 
the  Britons  against  the  Romans. 

B.C  SS- 

Caius  Julius  Csesar  prepares  for  an 
oroedition  into  Britain. 

The  Britons,  hearing  of  his  pre- 
parations, dispatch  ambassadors  to 
Oesar,  who  sends  them  back  accom- 
panied by  Commius,  king  of  the  Atre- 
bates^ 

Commius,  counselling  submission, 
is  imprisoned  by  the  Britons. 

Cams  Volusenus  is  sent  to  the  coast 
of  Britain  to  announce  the  coming  of 
Cssar  and  procure  information,  but 
returns  on  the  fifth  day  without  having 
ventured  to  land. 

Cesar  sails  from  Gessoriacum  [now 
Boulogne),  at  midnight  of  August  26, 
and  enects  a  landing  after  a  severe 
contest  near  the  South  Foreland,  Au- 
gust 27.  His  force  consisted  of  the 
7th  and  loth  legions,  about  10,000 
men ;  a  body  of  horse  was  to  have 
foUowed,   but  was    delayed    by  bad 

Ambassadors  come  from  the  Britons 
to  Cesar  and  a  peace  is  concluded, 
August  30. 

■file  Roman  fleet  greatly  damaged 
by  the  high  tides,  on  the  same  night. 


A.D.  418. 

The  foraging  parties  of  the  Romans 
are  assailed,  and  their  camp  unsuc< 
cessfuUy  attacked  by  the  Britons. 

Oesar,  after  losing  many  men  in 
action  with  the  Britons,  accepts  a 
promise  of  hostages,  and  retires  to 
Gaul  about  September  20. 

Cssar  having  sent  an  account  of 
his  expedition  to  Rome,  a  twenty  days' 
festival  is  in  consequence  decreed. 

Two  only  of  the  British  states  send 
the  promised  hostages. 

Ciesar  would  appear  to  have  retired 
somewhat  precipitately  from  the  island, 
as  Xiphilinus,  in  recording  the  speech 
which  Dio  Cassius  ascribes  to  Bun- 
duica  (Boudicea)  makes  her  speak  of 
their  ancestors  having  "driven  far 
away  that  JuUus  Cwsar/' 
B.C54- 

Qesar  builds  a  fleet  of  light  vessels, 
which  he  employs  in  a  second  inva- 
sion of  Britain. 

Sails  from  Itius  Portus  (near  Wis- 
sant)  in  May,  having  been  detained 
23  days  by  bad  weather,  and  lands 
unopposed  in  Britain.  His  army  now 
comprised  25,000  foot  and  2,000  horse, 
and  required  a  fleet  of  Soo  ships  for  its 
transport, 

Cassivellaunus,  as  generalissimo  of 
the  Brilons,  collects  a  force  to  Oppose 
the  Romans. 

The    Roman   Hcct   damaged   by  a 
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the  river  Stour,  in  Kent.  The  Britons 
harass  Cesar's  march. 

Cesar  crosses  theXamesis  (Thames). 

'^  Cesar  attempting  to  pass  a  large 
river  of  Britain,*'  says  Polysenus  *,  "  Cas- 
olaulus,  king  of  the  Britons,  obstruct- 
ed him  with  many  horsemen  and  cha- 
riots. Cesar  had  in  his  train  a  very 
large  elephant,  an  animal  hitherto  un- 
seen by  the  Britons.  Having  armed 
him  with  scales  of  iron,  and  put  a 
large  tower  upon  him,  and  placed 
therein  archers  and  slmgers,  he  or- 
dered them  to  enter  the  stream.  The 
Britons  were  amazed  on  beholding  a 
beast  till  then  tmseen,  and  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature.  As  to  the  horses 
what  need  we  write  of  them,  since  even 
among  the  Greeks  horses  flee  at  seeing 
an  elephant  though  without  harness ; 
but  thus  towered  and  armed,  and  cast- 
ing darts  and  slinging,  they  could  not 
endure  even  to  look  upon  the  sight : 
the  Britons  therefore  fled  with  3ieir 
horses  and  chariots.  Thus  the  Ro- 
mans passed  the  river  without  moles- 
tation, having  terrified  the  enemy  by 
a  single  animal." 

The  tribes  of  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  Britain  come  to  terms 
■with  Caesar*. 

Cesar  takes  the  capital  of  Cassivel- 
launus,  (afterwards  Verulamium,  now 
St  Alban's). 

Cassivellaunus  incites  the  tribes  in 
Cantium  (Kent)  to  attack  the  Roman 
camp. 


Cassivellaunus  is  defeated,  and  sur- 
renders. 

Caesar  returns  to  Gaul  before  the 
end  of  September. 

B.C.  51. 

Commius,  the  former  dependant  of 
Caesar,  having  taken  arms  against  the 
Romans  and  been  defeated,  flees  for 
refuge  to  Britain. 

B.C.  44. 

Caesar  is  slain  in  the  Senate-house, 
March  15.  Octavianus,  his  nephew, 
succeeds  to  his  power,  and,  after  a 
time,  takes  the  style  of  Augustus  and 
Emperor. 

The  written  history  of  Britain  ceases 
with  the  second  withdrawal  of  Caesar, 
and  only  recommences  with  the  pre- 
parations of  Augustus  for  a  fresh  in- 
vasion about  20  years  after ;  but  the 
want  is  partially  supplied  by  the  in- 
formation afforded  by  coins  that  have 
been  discovered.  From  these  we  learn 
the  names  of  several  British  princes  in 
the  interval,  of  whom  the  one  with  the 
widest  rule  appears  to  have  been  Tas- 
ciovanus.  He  governed  the  central 
and  the  eastern  districts ;  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  his  son  was  Cimobelin, 
whose  capital  occupied  the  site  on 
which  was  afterwards  planted  the  Ro- 
man colony  of  Camulodunum  (Col- 
chester). 

The  coins  of  these  rulers  are  of  gold, 
and  both  in  their  devices  and  style  of 


Gold  Coins  of  TaAoioraniu  and  of  Cunotelin. 


art  evidence  a  degree  of  civilization 
very  unlike  what  might  be  expected  if 
Caesar's  description  of  Britain  were  con- 
sidered to  apply  to  the  whole  country, 
instead  of  being  restricted  to  the  small 
jMut  that  fell  under  his  personal  ob- 
servation.    Some  brass  coins  of  Cu- 


nobelin,  found  in  Essex,  are  also  sub* 
joined. 

B.C.  34. 
Augustus  proceeds  to  Gaul  with  the 
view  of  invading  Britain,  but  is  stopped 
by  a  revolt  of  some  of  the  Gaulish 
tribes. 


•  A  Greek  author  of  the  second  century,  who  i  westward  as  far  as  Hampshire,   Berkshire^  and 
•wrote  a  book  on  "Stratagems  in  War."  \  Oxfordshire.    The  Trinobantes,  whose  king  Iin». 


*■  These  were  the  Trinobantes,  Cenimagni,  An- 
calites^  Bibrod,  S^ontiad,  and  Cassi,  dwelling  in 
^be  district  from  tne  Thaunes  to  the  Wash,  »*^ 


nuantius  had  been  killed  by  CassiveUaunns, 
the  first  to  abandon  the  confederacy. 
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B.ca6. 
Augustas  hariitg  resinned  bis  pre- 
parations, the  Britons  send  him  am- 
fassadors  and  tribute. 


The  TCcdved  commencenMnt  af  the 
fTtiri^jT^  era*. 

A.D.  14. 

Augustus  dies,  August  19.     He  is 
SDCceeded  by  l^berius. 
A.D.  16. 
Soote  Ronuu)  soldiers,  shipwrecked 
on  the  shore  of  Britain,  are  protected 
and  sent  back  by  the  chiefs. 
AJt  33. 
Our  Lord  is  crucified. 
A.D.  37. 
Death  or  Tiberius,  March  36.    Ca- 
ligula succeeds. 

A.D.  4a 

Caligula,  prevailed  on  by  a  fugitive 

Briton',  prepares  to  invade  the  island, 

but  proceeds  no  further  than  the  coast 

"  Caius,  arriving  at  the  ocean,"  says 
Dio  Cassius,  "as  though  intending  to 
war  in  Britain,  and  drawing  up  all  his 
troops  along  the  beach,  went  on  board 
a  trireme,  and  having  launched  out 
a  little  distance  from  the  land,  returned 
again.  And  shortly  after  this,  sitting 
on  a  lofty  throne,  and  giving  a  signal 
to  the  soldiers  as  if  for  battle,  and  ex- 
citing them  by  his  trumpeters,  he  then 
suddenly  ordered  them  to  gather  up  sea 
■hells.  And  having  taken  such  booty, 
for  it  would  seem  that  he  wanted  spoils 
for  the  pomp  of  triumphal  honours,  he 
vas  as  nighly  elated  as  though  he  had 
sqbdned  Uie  very  ocean,  gave  consider-  | 
able  largesses  to  his  soldiers,  and  car- 


ried these  shells  to  Rome  that  he  might 
exhibit  his  spoils  to  the  dtiKos." 
A.D.  41. 
Caligula  is  assassinated,  January  24. 
Claudius  succeeds. 

A.D.  43. 
Beiicus,  a  fugitive  whose  surrender 
had  been  demanded,  persuades  Clau- 
dius to   undertake   the    conquest    of 
Britain. 

Aulus  Flautius  invades  the  island, 
and  defeats  the  Britons. 

Vespasian  (aflerwards  emperor)  sent 
to  Britain. 

Claudius  visits  the  island,  captures 
the  principal  town  of  Cunobelin,  (after- 
wards Camulodimum,  now  Colchester, 
in  Essex,)  and  after  sixteen  days'  resi- 
dence in  Britain  returns  to  Rome. 
A.D.44. 
Claudius  celebrates  the  "  conquest 
of  Britain"  by  a  triumph  at  Rome, 
od,  with  his  son,  assumes  the  sur- 
ame  of  Britannlcus. 


A.O.  47. 
Aulus   Plautius   and  Vespasian  re- 
duce the  southern  part  of  Britain,  and 

obtain  tribute  from  the  more  distant 

The  Picts  are  subdued. 


Ostorius  Scapula  extends  the  c 


'  AfCOrdiDg  to  the  ordioary  camputMiov-     I7b- 
A«  lod  sdur  wiiiKfl  p^oB  iha  buth  of  Oar  Loid 

•(■  of  QnobcUiniu,  king  ol  Bnlain,  by  SuelDoiui, 
mA  KBDCT-ob^*"''  •»  »<  iha  Idni  of  Itw  Bri- 
tan,  bf  Piuliu  Cksaui,  ■  aucb  liui  wiiUi. 


>fi  the  coAlnry  that  Ukv  were  lirat 
ubjugated  bvAgrKoIa.  SccA.ix8^. 
«  ..purioui  Sjnuftit  ul  DonilbEui, 


^gnnrr  iiMin'i>iiui  lie 

5* 

I^arnxa.  3it  TT^.""^..-  ami  2ir  5e-       r-iimxis  ^js-aus  sol  :ais  >jint  I*- 

XxtnTimm,,  afbsr  ""^   " ^  carant  ^?^    ^mnrtn^  aisar      ,miniiniiii    fty 

c-,mmand  icn,  api  ^ac  5d  iML  ar  iy  P-r^mas  rarriibBiiis. 

Hsp'juf  'wJLShz&sL  tiersacr-.  aa.  iarr  ^  Trs&e2nis  Xxamcj  2s  jmiji.  rffix-  ia 

tv  lie  aoxnoer  --f  iiorc  i^ac-xc^  q».^  ''^^"f^-n" 

art^j^r,  3UV1C  laaifci^  'J  -jT^'-Ti^.T,       ATscremn^  ore  ot 

aiul  A:trm'^T!MKe:  aaxji^apncx^cn  chiles,  sijfrr  inrs  00c  a:  Ekmi». 
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A.D.  68.  guage,  were  become  fond  of  acquiring 

Nero  put  to  death,  June  9.     He  is  ^^e   Roman  eloquence.      Thus    they 

succeeded  by  Galba.  began  to  honour  our  apparel,  and  the 

^  u  5q  use  of  the  Roman  gown  grew  frequent 

/-  lu     •    Til  J    T               ^     r^.t.  among  them.    By  degrees  they  pro- 

Galba  IS  killed   January  16.     Otho  ceeded  to  the  incitements  and  charms 

succeeds,  and  ViteUius  also  is  chosen  of  vice  and  dissoluteness,  to  mamifi- 

onperor ;  great  dissension  among  the  cent  galleries,  sumptuous  baths,  and 

Roman   legions   m   Bntam   in   con-  all  the  stimulations  and  elegance  of 

sequence.           .    ^     ^     ^    ^  .  banqueting.     Nay,  all  this  innovation 

•    Venusius  again  heads  the  Britons.  was  by  the  inexperienced  styled  polite- 

TrebeUius    Maximus,   the    Roman  ness  and  humanity,  when  it  was  in- 

beutenant,  al»ndons  his  post  deed  part  of  their  bondage." 

Vettius  Bolanus  sent  as  lieutenant 

to  Britain  by  ViteUius.  A.D.  80. 

Agricola  succeeds  to  the  military  Agricola's  third  campaign,  in  which 

command.  jj^  advances  as  far  as  Tava  (the  Frith 

Vespasian  becomes  emperor.  of  Tay). 

A.D.  70.  A.D.  81. 

Petilius  Cerealis,  lieutenant  in  Bri-  Agricola's  fourth  campaign.  He  builds 

tain  ;  Agricola  serves  under  him,  and  a  chain  of  forts  between  Qota  and 

the  Fourteenth  Legion  is  designated  Bodotria  (the  Friths  of  Clyde   and 

the  "  Conquerors  of  Britain."  Forth). 

A.D.  75.  Titus  dies,  September  13,  and  is 

Julius  Frontinus,  propraetor  in  Bri-  succeeded  by  Domitian. 
tain. 

A.D.  78.  ^'^'  ^2. 

Agricola  appointed  to  the  command.  ^  Agricola's  fifth  campaign,  in  which 

In  his  first   campaign   he   conquers  £^.^1^*^^  ^^  north-western  coast  of 

Mona.  Bntam  :  a  fugitive  chief  from  I  erne 

j^jy  yg  (Ireland)  is  received  by  him. 

Vespasian  dies,  June  24.    He  is  sue-  "Agricola,"  says  Tacitus,  "placed 

ceeded  by  Titus  forces  m  that  part  of  Bntam  which 

Agricola's    second    campaign.    He  fronts  Ireland,  more  from  future  views 

ovei?uns  the  whole  countfy,  and  in-  ^^J"  ^^^^  any  present  fear.     In  truth, 

duces  many  of  the  chiefs  to  give  hos-  ^'^J^^  P  '^  ^i^?  J"^^  ^7""^?  ®"^'' 

tages  and  to  allow  their  sons  to  re-  ^^  Spain,  and  1?  capable  of  an  easy 

ceive  a  Roman  education.  communication  with  the  coast  of  Gaul, 

"To  the  end,"  says  Tacitus,  "that  ^T^if?^  ^^^  Sf°''ll  ""^  '"^""u^  T  t"" 

these  people,  thus  wUd  and  dispersed  ^'''^'?^  together  these   limbs  of  the 

over  the  country,  and  thence  easily  tT'""^-   ^^  size  it  is  inferior  to  Bntain, 

instigated  to  war,  might  by  a  taste  of  ^"^  surpasses  the  islands  in  our  sea. 

pleasures  be  reconcSed  to  inactivity  l""  ^^'^  ^"f  dimate,  as  also  in  the 

knd  repose,  he  first  privately  exhorted  temper  and  manners  of  the  naUves,  it 

them,  then  publicly  assisted  them,  to  7^^^^  ^^"'^  ^^T  5"^'^  ^^'  ^T'  ^? 

buUd  templ^  houses,  and  places  of  landings  are   better  known,  through 

assembling.     Upon  such  as  were  will-  ^^^  frequency  of  commerce  and  mer- 

ing  and  assiduous  in  these  pursuits  he  ^"^'^ts.               a  7^  q 

heaped  commendations,  and  reproofs  *  ^' 

upon  the  lifeless  and  slow;   so  that  Agricola's  sixth  campaign,  beyond 

a  competition  for  this  distinction  and  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

honour  had  all  the  force  of  necessity.  The  Caledonians  attack  the  Romans, 

He  was  already  taking  care  to  have  t»ut  are  defeated. 

the  sons  of  their  chiefs  taught   the  A  cohort  of  Germans,  attempting  to 

Ll)eral  sciences,  preferring  the  natural  desert,  sail  round  the  extremity  of  the 

capacity  of  the  Britons  to  the  studied  island,   are  wrecked,   and   sold    into 

acquirements  of  the  Gauls ;  and  such  slavery. 

was  his  success,  that  they  who  had  A.D.  84. 

lately  scorned  to  learn  the  Roman  Ian-  Agricola's    seventh    campaign,    in 
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whidi    he    defeats    the    Caledonians 
under  Ga]gacus. 

The  Horesti '  obliged  to  give  hos- 
tages. 

Agricola  s^s  round  BdUin,  and 
discover?  the  Orcadcs,  according  '- 
Tacitus. 

A  triumph  is  decreed  to  Agricola, 
Tho  resigns  bis  command. 
A.D.  85. 

Sallastios    LucuHus,   proprsetor  in 
Britain,  killed  by  order  of  Domitian. 
A.D.  86. 

Arviragus  heads  a  revolt  against  the 
Romans. 

A.D.  96. 

Domitian  is  killed,  September  18, 
Nerva  succeeds. 


[a-D.  84 — 138. 

Aj>.  98. 
Nervadies,  Januarysi.    Heissoc- 
ceeded  by  Trajan. 

A.D.  106. 
Neiatius  Marcellus  pnefect  in  Bri- 

A.D.  117. 
Trajan  dies  about  August  la    Ha- 
diian  succeeds. 

The  Britons  endeavour  to  throw  off 
the  Roman  yoke. 

A.D,  12a 
Hadrian  visits  Britain. 

A.D.  I2T. 

Hadrian  builds  a  wall  from  THnna 
to  Ituna  (the  Tyne  and  Solway  Frith), 
to  separate  the  Roman  province  from 


BnM  OatD  tfHdilu. 


A.D.  134. 

Aulas  PUtorius  Nepos,  proprxtor. 

A.D.  13a 
Mxttins  Agrippa,  pi^ect  of  the  fleet 
■on  the  British  aiore. 


A-D.  133. 
Lidnios  Italicus,  propnetor. 

A,D,  138. 
Hadrian  dies,  July  10,    He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Antonmus. 


SllU  Otdn  ftf  lutimlMW  ptu, 


H  omli  «f  t)»  FilA  orni. 


A.D.  138—197.] 


A.D.  139- 

LoUius  Urbicus,  propnetor,  con- 
structs a  rampart  between  the  Forth 
and  Oyde,  on  the  site  of  the  forts  of 
Agricok;  now  known  as  Graham's 
Dyke*. 

A.D.   140. 

Valerius  Pansa,  proconsul ;  Seius 
Sa.tununas,  pt^ect  of  the  fleet. 

AD.  161. 
*  Antoninus  dies,  March  7.  Heisst 


Calphuinius  Agricola,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  threatened  revolt,  is  sent 
to  Britain  as  lieutenant 


A.D,  169. 
Lucius  Veius  dies,  about  the  end  of 
the  year, 

A.D.  178  (circa). 
Lucius,  king  of  the  Britons ',  sends 
an  embassy  to  Pope  Eleutherus  on  re- 
ligious affairs. 

A,D.  180. 

Marcus  Aurelius  dies,  March  17 ;  is 

succeeded  by  Commodus. 

A.D.  181. 

The  northern  Britons  pass  the  ram> 

part,  and  kill  a  Roman  generaL   They 

are  defeated  by  Ulpius  Marcellus,  sent 

by  Commodus  against  them. 

A.D.  183. 

TJlpius  Marcellus  concludes  the  war. 

A.D.  184. 
Commodus  takes  in  consequence  the 
title  of  Britannicus. 


The  troops  in  Britain  rise  in  mutiny, 

and    Perennis,  prxtorian  prxfect,  is 

sUin,  as  the  enemy  of  the  soldiers. 

A.D.  187. 

Helvius  Pertinax  quells  the  revolt 

A.D.  19a. 
Clodius  Albinus,  the  commander  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  Britain,  is  sus- 
pected by  the  emperor,  and  a  successor 

Death  of  Commodus,  December  31. 

A.D,  193. 

Severus  becomes  emperor,  after  the 

deaths  of  Pertinax  and  Didius ;  he 


confers  the  title  of  Csesar  on  Albion^ 
who  has  possession  of  Britain. 

Albinus  is  proclaimed  emperor  in 
GauL 

A.D.  196. 

Virius  Lupus,  propraetor. 
A.D.  197, 

Albinus,  who  had  crossed  into  Gaul, 
is  defeated  and  killed  by  Severus,  near 
Lugdunum  (Lyons). 

The  account  given  by  Herodian  of 
this,  the  first  recorded  battle  fought  by 
a  British  anny  on  the  continent,  may 
be  interesting. 

"When  the  army  of  Severus  had 
arrived  in  Gaul,  there  was  some  skir- 
mishing  in  different  places ;  but  the 
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decisive  battle  was  near  Lugdunum, 
&  great  and  opulent  city,  in  which 
having  shut  himself  up,  Albinus  re- 
inain«l,  but  sent  forth  his  forces  to 
the  fight.  A  severe  conflict  ensuing, 
the  fate  of  victory  on  cither  side  for 
a  long  time  continued  dubious ;  for 
the  Britons  yield  nothing  either  in 
courage  or  sanguinary  spirit  to  the 
lUyrians.  Such  noble  armies,  there- 
fore, encountering,  the  overthrow  of 
neither  was  easy ;  and,  as  some  of 
the  historians  of  that  time  who  write 
for  truth's  sake  and  not  for  favour  re- 
late, that  division  of  Albinus's  army 
to  which  Severus  with  his  army  was 
oppiosed,  had  greatly  the  advantage  ; 
insomuch  that  he  was  put  to  flight, 
fell  from  his  horse,  and  threw  off  his 
imperial  robe  to  conceal  himself. 

"The  Brilons  now  pursuing,  and 
shouting  as  though  already  victorious, 
they  say  that  Lxtus,  one  of  Sevenis's 
commanders,  came  in  sight  with  the 
army  he  commanded  fresh  and  un- 
touched from  not  having  yet  been  in 
action Severus's  party  took  cour- 
age, placed  him  on  liis  horse,  and 
again  clad  him  in  his  imperial  robe. 
Albinus's  troops  supposing  themselves 
already  victorious,  and,  in  consequence, 
having  their  ranks  somewhat  disor- 
dered, when  this  noble  and  fresh  army 
fell  suddenly  upon  them,  gave  way 
after  but  little  resistance.  A  desperate 
rout  ensuing,  the  soldiers  of  Severus 
pursued,  and  slew  them  until  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  city.  The 
number  of  the  slain  and  captive  on 
either  side  is  differently  recorded,  as 
the  inclination  of  the  several  historians 
of  those  times  dictated. 

"Severus's  army  having  plundered 
and  burnt  the  city  Lugdunum,  and 
captured  Albinus,  they  cut  off  his 
bead,  and  brought  it  to  Severus .... 
Such  was  the  end  of  Albinus,  who  for 
a  lirttle  time  had  partaken  of  honours 
which  led  to  his  own  destruction." 
A.D.  201. 

Virius  Lupus  purchases  peace  from 
the  Meat«",  who  had  joined  the  Ca- 
ledonians. 

A.D.  204. 

Southern  Britain,  now  considered  as 


[jLD.  197 — ail. 

conquered,  is  by  the  emperor's  order 
divided  into  two  provinces  ;  Virius 
Lupus  being  stiU  propraetor. 

A.D.  30;  or  306. 
Alfenus    Senecio    appointed    pro- 

A.D.  207. 

The  wall  of  Severus  in  progress  of 
construction  *. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Britons,  The 
proprstor  requests  further  forces  or 
the  presence  of  the  emperor. 

A.D.  208.  a 

Severus  repairs  to  Britain. 

Severus,  leaving  Geta,  his  younger 
son,  in  the  southern  part  of  Britain, 
advances  into  Caledonia,  refuses  all 
treaty  with  the  natives,  and  subdues 
them",  not,  however,  without  severe 
loss  to  his  army. 

"  Severus,"  says  Xiphilinus,  "  ad- 
vanced into  Caledonia,  andin  traversing 
the  country  underwent  indescribable 
labour  in  cutting  down  woods,  levell- 
ing hills,  making  marshes  passable, 
and  constructing  bridges  over  rivers  : 
for  he  fought  not  a  single  battle,  nor 
did  he  see  any  army  in  array.  The 
enemy  moreover  threw  sheep  and  oxen 
in  our  track,  on  purpose  that  the  sol- 
diers might  seiie  them,  and  thus  being 
enticed  farther  onward,  might  be  worn 
out  by  their  sufferings.  From  the 
waters  too  they  suffered  dreadfully, 
and  ambuscades  were  laid  for  them 
when  dispersed.  And  if  no  longer 
able  to  proceed  they  were  dispatched 
by  their  very  comrades  lest  they  should 
be  taken :  so  that  by  this  means  50,000 
of  them  perished." 

A.D.  2ia 
The  wall  of  Severus  finished. 
Severus  assumes  the   surname  of 
Britannicus. 
Caracalla^  the   emperor's  son,  at- 


tempts  his  father's  lif& 


Death  of  Be  veins  at  Eboracum 
(York),  February  4.  His  sons  Cara- 
calla  and  Geta  succeed  him. 
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CaracaHa  appoints  Papianus  prx- 1  tain  by  historians  for  a  period  of  more 
feet  of  Britain,  makes  a  treaty  with  than  60  years  after  this  lime.  The 
the  natives,  and  leaves  the  island.  names  of  a  few  of  its  governors  (given 

Very  slight  mention  is  made  of  Bri- 1  hereafter)  have  been  preserved  to  us 


Snui  Oola  <(  Stti. 


by  inscriptioDs,  but  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known  of  the  part  taken  by 
Ihem,  or  by  the  legions  in  Britain,  in 
the  struggles  which  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  convulsed  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  empire,  where 
aspirants  to  the  purple  rose  and  fell 
in  r^id  succession.  It  is  probable 
that  the  governors  were  in  reality  al- 
most independent ;  and  it  is  not  till  the 
year  376  that  any  act  of  sovereignty 
over  Britain  is  ascribed  to  a  Roman 


A.D.  213. 

Geta  is  put  to  death,  February  17. 

A.D.  217. 
CaiacaDa  assassinated,  April  8.  Ma- 
crinus  succeeds. 

A.D.  218. 
Macrinus  killed,  June  8.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Heliogabalus. 
A.D.  219. 
M.  D.  Junius,  propraetor. 

A.D.  221. 

Marius  Valerianus,  propnetor. 

A.D.  332. 

I.  Alex- 

A.D.  235. 
Alexander     Sevenis     assassinated, 
March  19.    Maximinus  succeeds. 


A.D,  238. 
Caudius  Paulinus,  proprietor. 
Maximinus  assassinated,  in  March. 
Gordian  the  Younger  succeeds. 
A.D.  240. 
Gn.  Lucilianus,  propr^or. 

A.D.  344. 
Gordian    assassinated,    in    March. 
Philip  succeeds,  and  takes  his  son  as 
colleague. 

A.D.  349. 

Philip  and  his  son  slain  in  October. 

Decius  proclaimed  emperor. 

A.B.  251. 

Decius  dies,  in  November.     He  is 

succeeded  by  Callus  Hostiltanus. 

A.D.  2  $2. 

Volusianus  associated  to  the  empire. 

A.D.  353. 
Gallus  and  Volusianus  slain,  in  May. 
Valerian  and  Gallienus  emperors. 
A.D.  255- 
Desticius  Juba,  proprietor. 

A.D.  36a 
Valerian  being  taken  by  Sapor,  Gal- 
lienus becomes  sole  emperor. 
A.D.  367. 
Gallienus  assassinated,  March  20. 
Claudius  bec<»nes  emperor. 


THE  ROHAN   EKA. 


A.D.  270. 

Oaudius  dies  of  the  plague,  in  May. 
Aurelian  succeeds. 

A.D.  =73. 
Constantius  Chlonis  (afterwards  em- 
peror) marries  Helena,  a  British  prin- 
<ess  ".    Their  son  Constantine  is  bom^ 
Feb,  27. 174- 

A.D.  27S. 

Aurelian  assassinated,  in  January. 
Tacitus  succeeds. 

A.D.576- 

Tacitus  assassinated,  in  April     His 

fcrother  Florianus  holds  the  empire  for 

^3  days,  ruling  in  Britain  among  other 

countries. 

Florianus  is  killed,  in  Jnly.    Probns 
succeeds. 

A  revolt  in  Britain  qu^ed  hj  Vic- 
torinus,  a  Moor. 

A.D.  277. 
Probus  having  conquered  the  Bur- 
Indians  and  Vandals,  settles  colonies 
-«f  them  in  the  eastern  part  of  Britain. 

A.D.  282. 
Frobns  is  slain,  in  November.    He 
is  succeeded  by  Carus,  who  associates 
his  sons  Carinus  and  Numerianus,  as- 
signing Britain  to  the  former. 

A.D.  283. 

Cams  dies,  in  December. 

A.D.  284. 
Numerianus  is  killed,  in  September. 
Diocletian  chosen  emperor. 
A.D.  285. 
Carinus  is  killed. 

A.D.  386. 
Maximian  is  associated  in  the  em- 
pire with  Diocletian. 
'  The  Franks  and  Saxons  infest  the 
coast  of  Gaul.  Carausius,  a  Mena- 
I»an',  to  whom  the  command  of 
A  fleet  against  them  had  been  in- 
.  trusted,  being  suspected  of  conniving 


[A.D.  370 — 291. 

at  their  ravages,  is  ordered  to  be  put 
to  death.  He  retires  to  Britain,  taking 
the  tleet  with  him,  and  assumes  the 
{Hirple. 


Sou  Oila  tf  OunriH. 

A,D.  287. 
Maximian  prepares  a  fleet  and  army 
r  the  reduction  of  Britain. 


earn  Coin  Df  (kCMiliu'. 


A.D.  289. 

Carausius  repulses  Ma^dmian,  who 
i  obliged  to  make  peace  with  him. 


Snn  Ccdn  of  Cbimtin.  r^nBeQUcff  his  H 


AJ).  29Z. 

Diocletian  associates  Constantius 
and  Maximinus  with  him  in  the  em- 

Constantius,  who  now  Tules  over 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  divorces 
Helena. 

Constantius  reduces  Gessariacnm, 
which  belonged  to  Carausius. 


'  She  is  uid  by  Hcniy  of  Hunlingdaa  to  hivE  ]  •  The  Maai 
haa  the  dviefatCT  of  Cod*  whom  he  itvls  king  of  IDUth  of  Ifae  S 
Calemlii  (ColclKster) ;  William  of  UabneibuT;,      Belgium. 


JI.D.  294— 33»-] 
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A.D.394. 

Caiaosios  is  sUin  hj  his  admind 
AUectus,  who  assumes  the  puiple  in 


SoUOglnatAllEetai. 


Constanlius,,  passing  in  a  mist  by 
the  British  fleet,  lajids  in  Britain  and 
buns  his  ships. 


BOMOaia  rf  iii—nui. 


Defeats  and  kills  Allectus,  and  re- 
covers Britain  for  the  empiic 
A.D.3a4. 

Alban^  and  other  Christians  soffer 
martyrdom.  According  to  Bede  17,000 
Christians  are  martyred  in  one  month 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  empire '. 

By  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and 


Maximian*,  Constantius  and  Galerius 
become  emperors. 

Constantius  chiefly  resides  in  Bri- 
tain, and  makes  a  successful  expedi- 
tion against  the  Caledonians. 

A.D.  306. 

Constantius  dies  at  Eboracum,  July 
25  ;  is  buried  at  Cair  Segeint  {fffoba- 
bly  near  Caernarvon),  accordmg  to 
Nennius. 

Constantine,  his  son,  being  in  Bri- 
tain, is  proclaimed  emperor. 

Majcentius,  son  of  Maximian,  takes 
the  title  of  Augustus  at  Rtone. 

A.D.307. 
Licinins,  brother-in-law  of  Constan- 
tine, is  declared  emperor. 
A.D.  312. 

Constantine  marches  against  Max- 
entius,  having  with  him  levies  from. 

Death  of  Mazentius. 
A.D.  313. 
Constantine  embraces  Christianity*. 
Leads  an  aimy  against  the  Britons 
beyond  the  wall  of  Severus,  and  sub- 
dues them. 

A.D.  314. 
Cert£un  British  bishops  are  present 
at  the  council  at  Aries '. 
A.D.  319. 
Pacatianus,  proprastor. 

A.D.  325. 
The  council  of  Nice,  at  which  Bri- 
tish bishops  are  believed  to  have  been 
present. 

A.D.  332. 
Constantine  makes  a  new  division 
of  the  empire,  which  assigns  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Iberia  to  one  pr^efect. 


Iwl  Ibev  were  E\ 
ium"  (Caeikenj 


cicd  on  the  brHi  of  Abbot  Delamen 

Vfaximiui ;  tb«  fomer  ponccationa  an 
^dence  thai  llial  of  Diocl'etiui  did  so. 


thu  Cimitantine  was 
Sjrlvesur.  but  oUlcr  w 

"^'riur^f  Vork.  R«iiii 
AaUy  a  IBllUke  for 
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[A.D.  337—384- 


A.D.  337. 

Constantine  dies.  In  the  division  of 
the  empire,  his  son  Constantine  re- 
ceives Britain,  Gaul,  and  Iberia. 

A.D.  340. 

Constans  acquires  possession  of  Bri- 
tain, on  the  death  ot  Constantine  the 
Younger. 

A.D.  343. 

Constans  visits  Britain,  and  restores 
tranquillity  there. 

A.D.  350. 

Magnentius,  whose  father  was  a 
Briton,  kills  Constans,  and  possesses 
himself  of  part  of  his  dominions. 

The  army  in  Britain  favour  Mag- 
nentius. 

A.D.353. 

Magnentius  is  defeated  and  killed 
by  Constantius,  who  thus  secures  the 
whole  empire. 

Martinus,  pncfect  in  Britain,  kills 
himself,  having  failed  to  stab  Paulus, 
who  had  been  sent  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct  in  the  time  of  Magnentius. 

A.D.  357. 

Julian,  nephew  of  the  emperor,  builds 
800  vessels  of  smal)  size  to  import  com 
from  Britain  for  the  supply  of  the  Roman 
garrisons  in  Germany. 

A.D.  359. 

Julian  builds  warehouses  for  the  com 
received  from  Britain. 

The  council  of  Ariminium  (Rimini), 
at  which  several  bishops  from  Britain 
are  present. 

A.D.  360. 

Alypius,  vicar  (or  lieutenant)  in  Bri- 
tain. 

The  Scots  and  Picts  invade  Roman 
Britain. 

Lupicinus  is  despatched  to  oppose 
them. 

A.D.  361. 

Constantius  dies.  Julian,  sumamed 
the  Apostate,  succeeds. 

A.D.  362. 

Julian  reforms  the  fiscal  abuses  of 
the  prsefects  in  Britain. 

A.D.  363. 

Julian  is  killed,  June  26.  Jovian 
succeeds. 

A.D.  364. 

Jovian  dies,  Feb.  17.     He  is  suc- 


ceeded by  Valentinian,  who  associates 
with  himself  his  brother  Valens. 

Roman  Britain  harassed  by  the 
Saxons  by  sea,  and  the  Picts  and 
Scots  by  land. 

A.D.  367. 

Revolt  in  Britain,  in  which  FuUofau- 
des  and  Nectaridus,  the  commanders 
of  the  army  and  fleet,  are  slain. 

Severus  sent  by  the  emperor  into 
Britain,  but  soon  recalled.  Jovinus 
appointed  praefect,  who  sends  Frover- 
tuides  thither  before  him. 

Theodosius  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand in  Britain. 

The  Picts  at  this^  time  divided  into 
two  tribes,  the  Dicalidonae  and  Vec- 
turiones. 

A.D.  368. 

Theodosius  routs  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
and  establishes  peace. 

Valentinus,  brother-in-law  of  Maxi- 
minus,  having  been  banished  to  Bri- 
tain, conspires  against  Theodosius. 
Is  detected,  and  put  to  death. 

Theodosius  restores  the  cities  and 
fortifies  the  borders ;  he  recovers  the 
country  between  the  walls  of  Severus 
and  Agricola,  and  forms  it  into  a  pro- 
vince called  Valentia,  in  honour  of  the 
emperor.    Is  recalled. 

A.D.  372. 

Fresh  disturbances  in  Britain ;  Frao» 
marius  is  sent  thither  by  Valentinian. 

A.D.  375. 

Valentinian  dies,  November  17.  He 
is  succeeded  by  his  sons  Gratian  and 
Valentinian  the  vounger.  Gratian  has 
Gaid,  Iberia  ana  Britain. 

A.D.  379. 

Theodosius  (son  of  the  pacificator  of 
Britain)  is  associated  in  the  empire  by 
Gratian. 

A.D.  382. 

Clemens  Maximus  repels  the  Picts 
and  Scots  who  had  made  incursions 
on  Britain. 

A.D.  383. 

The  army  in  Britain  revolt,  and  make 
Maximus  emperor,  who  passing  into 
Gaul,  puts  Gratian  to  death,  August  23. 

A.D.  384. 

Maximus  fixes  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Treveri  (Treves). 


A.D.  387 — 41I-] 
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A.D.  387. 

Maximus,  with  a  large  anny  of  Bri- 
tons and  Gauls,  invades  Italy,  and  ex- 
pels Valentinian. 

A.D.  388. 

Maximus  defeated  and  killed  in  Italy, 
and  his  son  Victor  in  GauL 

The  Britons  of  the  army  of  Maximus 
establish  themselves  in  Armorica  (Bri- 

tanny). 

A.D.  392. 

Valentinian  killed  by  Arbogastes, 
a  Gaul,  May  15. 

A.D.  393. 

Chjysanthus,  vicar  (or  lieutenant)  of 

Britain. 

A.D.  394. 

Ninias,  a  Briton  educated  at  Rome, 
is  ordained  to  the  bishopric  of  the 
Southern  Picts  by  Pope  Siricius. 

A.D.  395. 

Theodosius  dies,  January  17.  His 
sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius  succeed, 
and  the  Roman  empire  is  henceforth 
divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western. 

A.D.  396. 

The  Britons,  harassed  by  the  Picts 
^d  Scots,  apply  to  Honorius,  the  em- 
peror of  the  West,  for  aid- 

A  legion  is  despatched  to  their  as- 
sistance by  Stihcho,  the  general  of  Ho- 
iiorius,  and  the  invaders  are  repulsed. 

A.D.  400. 

The  wall  of  Severus  repaired. 
Pelagius,  a  Briton,  be^ns  to  spread 
lus  heretical  doctrines  about  this  time'. 

A.D.  402. 

The  Roman  legion  being  withdrawn, 
the  Picts  and  Scots  resume  their  in- 
roads. 

A.D.  403. 

The  Goths  invade  Italy. 


A.D.  407. 

The  Vandals  penetrate  into  Gaul, 
and  threaten  Britain. 

The  army  in  Britain  revolts,  and 
declares  Marcus  emperor. 

Marcus  is  killed,  and  Gratian,  a  na- 
tive of  Britain,  assumes  the  purple. 

Gratian  is  deposed  and  killed,  four 
months  after  his  elevation. 

Constantine  usurps  the  empire  in 
Britain,  and  collecting  a  fleet  and 
army  invades  Gaul  and  Iberia. 

A.D.  408. 

Sams,  despatched  against  Constan- 
tine, besieges  him  in  Valentia,  but  is 
himself  obliged  to  flee  into  Italy. 

Constantine  makes  his  son  Con- 
stans  Caesar. 

Honorius  recognises  Constantine  as 
his  partner  in  the  empire. 

Arcadius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Theodosius  II. 

A.D.  409. 

Gerontius,  a  Briton,  revolts  against 
Constantine. 

The  Britons  arm  themselves  against 
the  invading  barbarians,  and  also  ex- 
pel the  Roman  magistrates. 

A.D.  410. 

Rome  captured  and  sacked  by  the 
Goths,  under  Alaric,  August  24,  in  the 
1 163rd  year  of  its  foundation  \ 

Honorius  writes  letters  to  the  British 
cities  absolving  them  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  urging  them  to  provide  for 
their  own  security. 

A.D.  411. 

Gerontius  kills  Constans  Caesar,  and 
causes  Maximus  to  be  elected  emperor. 

Constantius,  the  general  of  Hono- 
rius, defeats  and  kills  Constantine  and 
his  son  Julian. 

Gerontius  is  killed  by  his  own  sol- 
diers, and  Maximus  deprived  of  the 
'  purple. 


Events  in  General  History. 


B.C. 


Jolios  Caesar  completes  the  conquest 
ofGaul 51 


B.C. 


The  Roman  Empire  established  by 

Octavianus  (Augustus)       .        .       31 


f  He  denied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  the 
Bccettity  of  grace,  and  assened  that  man  could  at- 
tain to  perfection.  Neaiiy  thirty  councils  were 
called,  at  all  of  which  his  opinions  were  condemned. 
Uis  chief  disdple  was  Ccelestius,  an  Irishman. 

^  Tltti  if  according  to  the  Dionjrnan  oomputatioa. 


Bede  says  the  xx6^th  year,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
"about  the  iixoth."  Some  authorities  assign  the 
year  409,  others  410,  on  which  Muratori  remarks, 
'*  It  is  strange  that  the  precise  year  of  so  great  a  ca- 
tastrophe should  be  so  uncertain." 
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A.D. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Romans       .       70 

The  Emperor  Hadrian  makes  the  Eu- 
phrates the  limit  of  the  Roman 
Empire 117 

The  Persian  Empire  founded  by  Ardi- 

sheer 226 

Constantinople  made  the  capital  of 

the  Eastern  Empire  .        .        .     324 


A.D. 

The  Franks  commence  the  conquest 

of  Gaul 354 

The  Goths  cross  the  Danube,  and 
make  war  on  the  Roman  £m> 
pire 377 

The  Vandab  establish  themselves  in 

Gaid 406 

The  Gothic  kingdom  c^Spainfounded    414. 
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A.D.418. 

"This  year  the  Romans  collected 
ail  the  treasures  that  were  in  Britain, 
and  some  they  hid  in  the  earth,  so 
that  no  one  has  since  been  able  to 
find  them;  and  some  they  carried 
with  them  into  Gaul  ^" 

With  this  passage  from  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  the  authentic  history  of 
Britain  ceases  for  a  period  of  nearly 
sixty  years.  In  the  interval  are  usually 
placed  certain  events  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  Gildas  and  Nennius,  but 
nothing  is  to  be  drawn  from  their 
statements  that  can  be  reduced  to 
chronological  accuracy;  for  the  first 
gives  no  dates,  and  the  few  found  in 
the  latter  are  contradictory.  Though 
some,  perhaps  several,  of  the  events 
may  be  true,  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
dates  to  the  reputed  marriage  of  Guor- 
thigim  (Vortigem)  to  the  £uighter  of 
Hengist;  the  murder  of  the  British 
nobles  ;  the  numerous  battles  said  to 
have  been  fought  with  various  success 
by  Guorthemir  (Vortimer)  and  Am- 
brosius  against  the  invaders ;  the  death 
of  Horsa,  or  the  foundation  of  the  first 
Saxon  kingdom. 

By  comparing,  however,  these  state- 
ments with  the  few  scattered  notices 
to  be  found  in  Zosimus  and  other 
writers  of  the  period,  we  learn  that, 
the  Roman  power  being  finally  with- 
drawn, the  British  cities  formed  them- 
selves into  a  varying  number  of  inde- 
pendent states,  usually  at  war  with 
each  other,  but  occasionally  united  by 
some  conunon  danger  into  a  confed- 
eracy, with  an  elective  chieftain  whose 


power  lasted  no  longer  than  the  emer- 
gency. Such  a  ruler  probably  was 
Vortigem,  who, — pressed  at  once  by 
the  northern  tribes  and  the  sea  rovers, 
and  by  rivals  for  power,  of  whom  one 
named  Ambrosius,  of  Roman  extrac- 
tion, was  the  most  formidable, — ^bears 
the  reproach  of  having  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Saxons  against  both  his 
foreign  and  domestic  foes.  Recent 
inquirers  have  attempted  to  shew- 
that  the  well-known  names  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa**,  ascribed  to  their  leaders, 
are  not  proper  names,  but  rather  titles 
of  honour,  (signifying  war-horse  and 
mare,)  bestowed  on  many  daring  lead- 
ers of  bands,  and  that  the  first  employ- 
ment of  mercenaries,  who  soon  leagued 
with  the  enemy,  and  at  length  became 
numerous  enough  to  rule  the  country 
they  were  hired  to  guard,  should  be 
placed  at  least  as  early  as  the  year 
429,  or  twenty  years  before  the  era 
usually  assigned. 

It  seems  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
identify  the  sites  of  the  numerous 
battles  that  ensued,  or  to  assign  satis- 
factory dates  to  them ;  indeed,  the 
whole  sum  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
matter  may  be  said  to  be  comprised 
in  the  statement  of  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle under  the  year  473 :  "  Hengest 
and  i^sc  fought  against  the  Welsh 
(Walas  or  Wealas),  and  took  spoils 
innumerable  ;  and  the  Welsh  fled  from 
the  Angles  (Englan)  like  fire." 

Several  applications  for  aid  are  stated 
by  Nennius  to  have  been  made  to  the 
Romans,  particularly  one  addressed 
to  "iEtius  thrice  consul*,"  which  is 


1  Passages  thus  marked,  dtiring  the  Saxon  Era, 
unless  some  other  work  is  cited,  auv  taken  finom  the 
English  version  of  the  Anglo-Siucon  Chronicle,  pub- 
liahed  in  the  Monumenta ;  and  although  I  have 
fiMond  it  necefsary,  especially  in  ^  poetical  portions, 
"  '  tly  to  condetue,  I  have  the  authority  of  the 


surviving  Editor  of  that  invaluable  woric  for  say- 
ing that  the  sense  of  1^  original  has  been  care&lly 
preserved. 

'''  In  the  original,  Shopt  or  HengesL  and  Hon. 

I  Therefore,  iCmade  at  alL  betweeu  the  jtm%4^ 
and  454,  when  he  was  ooosul  for  the  fourth 


1" 
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coQched  in  most  abject  terms,  and  is 
known  in  history  by  the  title  of  the 
^groans  of  the  Britons  f  some  suc- 
cour seems  occasionally  to  have  bebn 
afforded,  but  it  had  no  permanent 
effect  on  the  contest. 

In  addition  to  the  miseries  of  war 
the  Britons  suffered  at  this  time  from 
rdigioos  dissensions,  imtil  the  spread 
of  the  Pelagian  heresy  induced  them 
to  apply  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  for 
spiritual  aid.  Germanus,  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  twice  visited  the  island  for 
the  purpose  (probably  in  428  and  446), 
and  on  one  occasion  he  also  gave  them 
military  assistance,  by  leading  a  body 
of  newly  baptized  Britons  against  their 
enemies,  and  gaining  a  victory  known 
as  the  "  Hallelujah,"  from  the  cry  with 
which  his  converts  fell  upon  their 
heathen  foes. 

Meantime  the  western  division  of 
the  mighty  empire  of  Rome,  of  which 
Britain  had  so  long  formed  a  part,  was 
£a]ling  into  utter  ruin.  Rome  was 
abandoned  by  the  emperors  (a.d.  404), 
who,  surrounded  by  barbarian  mer- 
cenaries, sought  ignoble  safety  amid 
the  marshes  of  Ravenna,  where  they 


were  in  reality  little  more  than  puppets 
in  the  hands  of  their  ministers.  Iberia 
was  occupied  by  the  Vandals  as  eariy 
as  410 ;  Gaul  was  about  the  same  time 
partitioned  among  the  Visigoths,  the 
Burgundians,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Roman  settlers,  and  ere  long  became 
a  Frankish  kingdom  (A.D.  418).  The 
movements  of  the  various  German 
tribes  in  Germany  itself,  and  the  en- 
croachments of  barbarian  races,  drove 
the  Goths  and  other  nations  into  Italy, 
where  they  took  firm  root,  and  it  is 
a  Cxothic  historian  ■  who  relates  how, 
after  the  death  of  Valentinian  III., 
Rome  was  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  occupied  by  eight  "tyrants"  in 
succession.  The  last  of  them,  con- 
temptuously styled  Augustulus,  was 
in  476  deposed  by  Odoacer,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Herulian  guard,  who,  de- 
spising the  empty  name  of  emperor, 
governed  the  country  for  a  while  with 
wisdom  and  success  under  the  modest 
title  of  Patrician,  until  he  in  his  turn 
was  defeated  and  soon  after  treacher- 
ously slain  by  Theodoric,  the  founder 
of  the  Gothic  dynasty  in  Italy  (a.D. 

493). 


NOTE. 


Vague  Knowledge  of  Britain. 


Considering  the  li^t  estimation  in 
which  all  the  countries  that  they  termed 
barbaroos  were  held  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  even 
their  best  writers  abounding  in  fables  and 
idle  fancies,  when  mentioning  a  region  so 
remote  as  Britain.  They  speak  of  the 
coontry  of  "the  painted  Britons,"  "the 
horrid  Britons,"  as  adjoining  Thule,  the 
region  of  enchantments ;  and  both  Strabo 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  gravely  affirm  thai 
men  live  in  the  neighbouring  isle  of  leme 
with  difficulty  on  account  of  the  cold,  and 
are  cannibals.  But  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable instance  ot  how  little  was  really 
known  of  Britain  after  ages  of  Roman  oc- 
cupation is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
passage  from  Procopius,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century,  was  a  man  of  action,  an  ex- 
tensive traveller,  and  a  senator,  yet  felt  it 
necessary,  "  lest  he  should  be  charged  with 
ignorance,"  though  evidently  not  a  believer 
himself,  to  mix  with  his  History  of  the 


Gothic   War"   so  wild  a  fiction  as    the 
following : — 

"In  the  northern  ocean  lies  the  bland  Brittia, 
not  far  from  the  continent,  but  as  much  as  200 
stadia,  right  opposite  to  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine, 
and  is  between  Britannia  and  the  island  Thule. 
For  Britannia  lies  somewhere  toArards  the  setting 
sun,  at  the  extremity  of  the  coujtry  of  the  Spa- 
niards, distant  from  the  continent  not  less  than 
4,000  stadia. 

"  In  this  isle  of  Brittia,  men  of  ancient  time  built 
a  long  wall,  cutting  off  a  great  portion  of  it :  for  the 
•oil,  and  the  men,  and  alTother  things  are  not  alike 
on  both  rides :  for  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  wall 
there  is  a  wholesomeness  of  air  in  conformity  with 
the  seasons,  moderately  warm  in  summer,  and  cool 
in  winter.  Men  inhabit  here,  living  much  as  other 
men.  The  trees  with  their  appropriate  fruits  flourish 
in  season,  and  their  corn-lands  are  as  productive  as 
others,  and  the  district  appears  sufficiently  fertilized 
by  streams.  But  00  the  western  side  all  is  different, 
bsomuch  indeed  that  it  would  be  impossible  ior  a 
man  to  live  there  even  half  an  hour.  Vipers  and 
serpents  innumerable,  with  all  other  kinds  of  wild 
bMsts,  infest  that  place  ;  and  what  is  most  strange, 
the  natives  affirm  tnat  if  any  one,  passing  the  wall, 
should  proceed  to  the  other  side,  he  would  die  im- 
mediately, unable  to  endure  the  unwholesomcness 


-  JoraaiKka,  Wdwp  of  SUTOiaa,  in  the  sixth  century.  ■  De  BeU.  Gothic,  lib.  iv,  c.  «a 


vt  the  tXJBomtien^  Dcalh  ■}»  attacking  nich 
Iwaici  H  so  iSither^  fbrthwith  dntroyi  tbem.  But 
m  1  ia.'rt  airivcd  at  thii  p^cit  of  my  hulory,  jt  is 

;iDAa  without  number,  who  Miert  ihut  thernKlvct 
-    "  r«  of  the  .       '"      '    """  ""  '       "" 


I  muit 


Ji,  how 


it  by  iltogvlbeT  uiiDotii ,  . . 

coacaniag  theiilAndofBnttia  I  ihouldbrin^up 
jnyttHf  an  uipDtAtkiii  of  isiwnince  of  ccrum  c 
■  csnutucd  perpetluUx  h^ipeniiig  then. 

"  They  ar  tnen  that  the  »uU  of  men  depan 
■n  alwuFt  coaducud  to  thii  elm :  hut  ir  -' 

■inently  IkviI  it  ftom  m  -     '  '  ■      -'- 


j£  of  louls  devoid 

in  turn-    Such  of  ihem.  thrTcfbre, 
ii^  n^bt  ajt  togt 


t  that  their  doon  an  tl 


yet  Dcverthi 
here  they  p< 

TcueU,  io  which  embu-Juag  they  lay  hold  vt  tEs 
oan,  Bjid  feel  their  burden  made  heavier  by  a  muJ- 

gunwale  and  rDwIod^,  and  floating  BCaiTC  m  fijwer 
above  the  water.  They  lee  not  ■  ain^  pcnoo. 
but  having  rowed  (6t  one  hour  only,  they  airitc  at 

veueli,  not  nuUng  iiH  of  Bill,  bat  noiw,  they 
am  ve  there  with  diniculty  even  ID  ■  ught  anda  dn. 
Having  mched  the  iilaad  and  ben  itkaaad  friu 
their  burden,  they  depatt  bkuxdiatdy,  llw  botfi 
quickly  hemtnint  li^t,  Hddenly  "^liin  &«■> 
toe  Mreanuud  bdIoiix  in  the  water  do  deeper  duu 
the  keeL  llkeic  peeple  ace  no  human  beiag,  eitha 
while  nangating  with  theo,  nor  wbeo  releied  boa 
the  ihip.  But  they  lay  that  they  hear  ■  certain 
voice  there,  which  aeemi  to  annonsce  to  mch  u  re- 
ceive them  the  nanei  of  all  who  have  i  iiaml  mr 
with  them,  deicribing  the  dignhia  which  they  ftv- 
meHy  poiHsed,  and  calling  ibem  over  by  thor  b^ 
reditaiy  titlea.  And  alio  if  womai  happen  to  creaa 
over  with  them,  thev  call  over  the  Bamea  ef  the  htii- 
baoda  with  whom  they  lived. " 


In  spite  of  the  histomn's  < 
this  pakage  of  Brittia  and  Brittin,  he  after- 
woitu  menlions  many  i:ircuiiiatuices  wbjtji 
shew  condusivel;  they  are  in  rotlity  one 
and  (he  same,  and  that  it  ia  Bnlftin  which 
he  speaks  of,  at  the  place  of  disembodied 


MirYaUiKdMriir. 


Sou  Coin  atttlbitM  to  U«ud  tlu  Omltear. 

THE   SAXON    ERA. 


FROM  THE   nPTH  TO  THE  ELEVENTH   CENTURY. 


The  original  country  of  the  Saxons 
cannot  be  regarded  as  fully  ascertained. 
A  tale  accepted  as  authentic  hy  Witi- 
kind  of  Corbie,  in  the  tenth  century, 
represents  them  as  arriving  in  ships, 
aim  settling  themselves  by  force  among 
the  Thuringians,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  and  from  the  idol- 
atrous estimation  in  which  they  are 
known  to  have  held  the  war-horse,  it 
hai  been  conjectured  that  they  pro- 
bably came  from  the  country  eastward 
of  the  Baltic,  that  form  of  paganism  pre- 
vailing in  those  regions  even  to  com- 
paratively recent  times.  The  first  di- 
iKt  mention  of  them,  however,  is  that 
b;  Ptolemy,  who,  before  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  speaks  of  the  tribes 
on  the  shore  and  the  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  as  Saxons,  and 

Of  the  form  of  government  prevail- 
ing at  that  time  among  them,  we  know 
little  more  than  that,  as  with  other 
barbarous  nations,  it  was  based  on 
their  Idolatry.  Their  chiefs  claimed 
descent  from  Woden,  the  god  of  war  *, 
and  they  had  many  other  deities,  the 
names  of  some  of  whom  are  still  pre- 
served in  our  English  tongue,  little 
altered,  in  those  of  the  days  of  the 
week.  War  being  the  only  honourable 
occupation,  each  chief  habitually  set 
forth  to  plunder  the  richer  nations 
which  bad  fallen  under  the  Roman 
sway ;  and  although  when  they  first 
appeared  on  the  coasts  of  the  pro- 
vinces their  vesseb  were  mere  boats, 
and  their  arms  were  rude  and  scanty 


in  supply,  their  daring  courage  com- 
pensated these  disadvantages. 

Each  chief  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  independent,  acknowledging  no 
superior,  but  we  may  fairly  conclude 
from  what  is  recorded  of  other  nations, 
that  confederacies  were  formed  among 
them  under  some  distinguished  leader 
when  any  rich  prize  was  in  prospect ; 
and  thus,  and  by  the  junction  of  other 
tribes  whom  the  Romans  had  not  been 
able  fully  to  subdue,  as  well  as  by 
actual  colonization  in  many  quartets, 
the  Saxons  so  extended  themselves 
that  their  name  became,  before  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  a  general 
one  for  the  sea  rovers  of  the  North, 
without  implying  any  national  af&nity, 
being,  accortfing  to  one  theory,  derived 
from  the  long  knife  ("seax")  which 
at  first  formed  their  principal  weapon. 
Soon,  however,  either  from  the  spoils  of 
the  vanquished  or  their  own  industry, 
or  both,  they  were  provided  also  with 
long  spears  and  ponderous  battle-ajtes, 
and  their  vessels,  now  denominated 
chiules,  or  war-ships,  were  of  sufficient 
size  to  convey  a  body  of  several  hun- 
dred men  each.  Such  a  number  of 
hardy  pirates  suddenly  landing  in 
countries    disarmed    by    ihe    jealous 

Solicy  of  their  rulers,  had  little  to  fear 
om  the  comparatively  unwarlike  pro- 
vincials, and  what  had  been  at  first 
a  mere  plundering  incursion  often  gave 
birth  to  a  fixed  settlement,  which 
steadily  grew  in  importance  as  the 
Roman  power  declined ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion    of   many   writers   that   scat- 


•  A  chief  ort>riecl]rM««l]  at  warlike  character,  I  Sagai  d«c 

the  Cupun  ica  inu  ihtnaubnf  Eunpe,  probibly    by  the  mi 
not  loag  belbR  ibe  ChiWn  CB.    The  Honheni  i  eivUimiios 
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tered  bodies  of  Saxons  were  thus  es- 
tablished on  various  parts  of  our  coast 
long  before  the  period  usually  assigned 
for  the  first  coming  of  their  nation  to 
Britain. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
these  people  rapidly  extended  them- 
selves along  the  coast  of  the  German 
ocean  as  far  as  the*  Rhine,  and  before 
the  year  300  their  ravages  had  become 
so  frequent  and  so  formidable  that 
the  whole  district  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  British  channel  was  known  as  the 
Saxon  Shore,  and  officers  were  ap- 
pointed both  in  Britain  and  in  Gaul 
to  whom  the  task  of  guarding  the  sea- 
board of  the  Roman  possessions  was 
assigned.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
maritime  prefects  (who  afterwards  bore 
the  title  of  Counts  of  the  Sea  Shore  or 
Saxon  Shore)  was  Carausius,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  fleet  entrusted  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  his  office  to  esta- 
blish himself  as  an  independent  ruler 
in  Britain  ^ 

Meantime  the  Saxons  pursued  their 
ravages  with  little  check,  and  spread 
such  terror  of  their  name  that  the  em- 
peror  Julian  and  the  historian  Proco- 
pius,  equally  with  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  and  Zosimus^  speak  of  them  as 
more  fierce  and  formidable  than  any 
other  of  the  barbarous  nations.  By 
land  as  well  as  by  sea  they  appeared 
irresistible.  When  they  had  ravaged 
the  coast,  they  ascended  the  rivers ; 
when  their  chiules,  or  their  smaller 
vessels,  could  penetrate  no  farther, 
they  were  abandoned,  and  the  rovers, 
seizing  on  such  horses  as  they  could 
find,  pushed  fearlessly  into  the  interior, 
as  a  mixed  force  of  horse  and  foot,  and 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword  every  dis- 
trict they  approached,  until  at  length 
some  river  was  reached,  descending 
which  with  such  rude  barks  as  they 
could  hastily  construct,  they  again 
launched  on  the  ocean,  to  pursue 
another  career  of  devastation. 

"  We  have  not,"  says  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,  a  Gaulish  bishop  of  the  nfth 
century,  "  a  more  cruel  and  more  dan- 
gerous enemy  than  the  Saxons :  they 
overcome  all  who  have  the  courage  to 
oppose  them ;  they  surprise  all  who 
are  so  imprudent  as  not  to  be  prepared 
for  their  attack.    When  they  pursue. 


they  infallibly  overtake ;  when  they 
are  pursued,  their  escape  is  certain. 
They  despise  danger ;  they  are  inured 
to  shipwreck ;  they  are  eager  to  pur- 
chase booty  with  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  Tempests,  which  to  others  are 
so  dreadful,  to  Uiem  are  subjects  of 
joy ;  the  storm  is  their  protection  when 
they  are  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and 
a  cover  for  their  operations  when  they 
meditate  an  attaclc  Before  they  quit 
their  own  shores,  they  devote  to  the 
altars  of  their  gods  the  tenth  part  of 
the  principal  captives  ;  and  when  they 
are  on  the  point  of  returning,  the  lots 
are  cast  with  an  affectation  of  equity, 
and  the  impious  vow  is  fulfilled." 

This  picture,  in  which  fear  and  ha- 
tred are  alike  apparent,  might  be  sus- 
pected of  exaggeration,  but  its  main 
features  are  fully  justified  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  the 
earliest  accounts  on  the  side  of  the 
ravagers  that  have  come  down  to 
us ;  for  though  immediately  relating 
to  the  Northmen  of  the  eighth  and 
succeeding  centuries,  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  they 
are  also  fairly  applicable  to  their  Saxon 
precursors.  In  these  writings  we  find 
It  constantly  affirmed,  that  "  the  gods 
are  with  the  strongest;"  that  human 
sacrifices  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
gain  and  preserve  their  favour ;  that 
war  is  the  only  fitting  occupation  of 
free  men  ;  and  that  the  only  desirable 
death  is  that  on  the  field  of  battle,  or 
its  substitute  suicide '.  Those  who  fell 
by  the  sword  were  thus  marked  out  as 
the  especial  favourites  of  their  fierce 
divinities,  and  were  alone  admitted  to 
the  hall  of  Woden  (Valhalla),  where 
their  time  passed  in  alternate  fighting 
and  feasting ;  whilst  for  cowards  (for 
such  seem  to  have  existed  among  them) 
and  those  who  died  a  natural  death, 
were  reserved  all  the  pains  of  Niflheim 
(literally.  Evil  Home),  a  shadowy  re- 
gion of  torment. 

Men  holding  such  ideas  would  natu- 
rally be  at  least  as  regardless  of  the 
lives  of  others  as  of  Uieir  own,  and 
being  also,  after  their  barbarous  fa- 
shion, devout,  they  thought  they  did 
their  gods  service  by  wresting  especial 
vengeance  on  the  most  sacred  objects 
of  the  Christian  communities  that  they 


^  See  A.D.  a86.  I  supposed  to  have  killed  himself  when  he  foond  tfie 

«  Sisge,  or  Woden,  their  great  exemplar,  was  |  innnnities  of  age  coming  on. 


SCOTLAND. 


ar 


iiiTaded.  Hence  the  destruction  of 
churches  and  murder  of  priests  which 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  relates  as  part  of 
every  ravage  committed  by  the  North- 
men, and  which  had  been  before  prac- 
tised by  the  Saxons  themselves,  as 
Gildas  informs  us,  whose  testimony 
may  in  this  case  well  be. believed,  for 
if  they  had  not  been  actuated  by  a 
fierce  hatred  of  Christianity,  their  re- 
ception of  its  saving  doctrines,  we  may 
presume,  would  not  have  been  so  long 
delayed  as  it  actually  was. 

Yet  these  people  had  even  in  their 
mdest  state  qualities  which  shew  that 


they  deserve  a  more  favourable  judg- 
ment than  is  often  formed  of  them. 
Their  free  spirit,  their  active,  adven- 
turous character,  the  lofty  sense  of 
personal  honour  shewn  in  their  earliest 
codes  of  laws*,  and  above  all,  that 
base  of  true  civilization,  their  high 
estimate  of  woman,  are  noble  features 
in  themselves,  but  doubly  interesting 
to  us  as  shewing  that  our  country  owes 
her  proud  place  among  the  nations 
mainly  to  the  development  of  the  feel- 
ings, the  principles,  and  the  institutes 
of  our  Saxon  forefathers. 


THE  HEPTARCHY «. 


When  the  acquisitions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invaders  assumed  something  of 
a  settled  form,  they  are  found  to  bear 
the  following  relation  to  the  old  Roman 
pxovinces. 

The  Jutish  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  the 
South  Saxon  kingdom,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  counties  of  Kent, 
Surrey  and  Sussex  ;  while  Wessex  oc- 
cupied the  remainder  of  the  tract  be- 
tween the  Channel  and  the  Thames 
(Britannia  Prima),  having,  however, 
for  a  very  long  period  an  unconquered 
British  population  beyond  the  Tamar 
(the  West-Welsh). 

Inmiediately  north-east  of  the 
Thames  lay  the  small  East  Saxon  state 
(Essex),  but  the  Anglian  kingdoms  oc- 
cupied the  rest  of  the  east  coast  and 


the  interior  (Flavia  Ccesariensis),  the 
East  Angles  holding  Sufifolk  and  Nor- 
folk, the  Mid  Angles  or  Mercians  ex- 
tending from  the  Thames  to  the  H um- 
ber, and  from  the  fen  districts  to  the 
Severn ;  while  the  two  Northumbrian 
kingdoms  (also  Anglian)  occupied 
Maxima  Ccesaricnsis  and  Valcntia,  or 
North  England  and  South  Scotland, 
but  were  bounded  by  independent 
British  tribes  in  Cumberland  and 
Strathclyde. 

Westward  of  Mercia  extended  Wales 
{Britannia  Secunda),  divided  into  many 
small  states,  the  independence  of  a 
part  of  which  survived  for  more  than 
200  years  the  overthrow  of  the  Saxon 
power. 


SCOTLAND. 


The  whole  country  north  of  the 
Forth  and  west  of  the  Solway  was  in 
the  sixth  century  occupied  by  the  two 
great  tribes  of  the  Picts  and  the  Scots'. 
The  former,  representing  the  abori- 
gines, occupied  the  plains  between  the 
Forth  and  the  Grampians  ;  the  latter, 
who  were  settlers  from  Ireland,  and 
stiU  maintained  a  close  union  with 
that  country',  were  scattered  over  the 
west  and  the  north,  among  the  islands 
and  mountains. 


Christianity  had  been  introduced 
among  the  Southern  Picts  bythelabours 
of  Ninias,  late  in  the  fourth  century  ^  ; 
but  the  Scots  received  it  from  their 
kindred  in  Ireland,  probably  early  in 
the  following  age.  The  Scottish  teach- 
ers were  indefatigable  in  spreading  the 
Gospel.  Not  only  did  they  impart  its 
light  to  their  heatnen  countrymen,  but, 
with  true  missionary  zeal,  they  laboured 
alike  among  the  fugitive  Britons  of  the 
west\  and  the  triumphant  Saxons  of 


'  See  section  on  Anglo-Saxon  LawR. 

*  The  number  of  independent  states  founded  by 
die  inraders  was  at  least  nine,  if  not  ten ;  but  as 
the  man  Mid  Saxon  kingdom  (now  Middlesex) 
very  aooo  ceased  to^  exbt,  and  the  two  Northum- 
brian states  of  Bemida^  and'Dcira  were  frequently 
governed  by  one  ruler,  it  is  OHtDotiary,  though  not 
strictly  correct,  to  speak  of  tlw  whole  as  the  Hept- 
archy. 


^  See  p.  6. 

t  Two  ^reat  invasions  of  Caledonia  from  Ireland 
are  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Annals ;  one,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  led  by  Carbry  Riada 
(the  Reoda  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  —  see 
p.  1),  and  another  in  the  early  pait  of  the  sixm, 
to  support  the  earlier  colony,  then  threatened  by 
the  Picts. 

k  Sec  A.D.  394.  •  See  p.  8. 
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the  north.  The  see  of  Lindisfame  (the 
mother  church  of  Durham)  was  founded 
by  Aidan,  one  of  their  number  (a.d.  635), 
and  was  ruled  by  Scottish  prelates 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, when  the  Roman  system  obtained 
the  supremacy,  mainly  through  the  in- 
fluence and  address  of  Wilfrid^. 

Little  is  accurately  known  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  Picts  and  the 
Northumbrians,  but  it  w^ould  seem  to 
have  been  much  like  what  prevailed 
in  South  Britain  with  the  Saxons  and 


the  Britons.  The  Northumbrian  kings 
frequently  ravaged  the  districts  of  the 
Picts,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
pressed  on  by  the  Scots.  At  length 
the  Picts  were  entirely  subdued,  (some 
writers  say  extirpated,  but  this  is  doubt- 
less an  exaggeration,)  and  early  in  the 
ninth  century  they  (Usappear  m>m  his- 
tory. Though  the  Scots  then  became 
supreme,  nearly  three  centuries  elapsed 
ere  they  gave  their  name,  and  some- 
thing like  its  present  limits,  to  the 
ancient  Scottish  monarchy. 


IRELAND. 


This  countr>',  which  was  not  at- 
tacked by  the  Romans  ^^  also  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  Saxons  at  their 
first  coming,  and  long  afforded  a  re- 
fuge to  the  distressed  Britons.  Chris- 
tianity had  been  introduced  probably 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing one  it  was  very  generally  dif- 
fused by  the  preaching  of  St.  Patrick. 
Dathi,  the  last  pagan  king,  is  said  to 
have  died  A.D.  428.  By  the  close  of 
that  aee,  churches  and  monasteries^ 
abounaed,  and,  without  crediting  all 
that  national  writers  of  comparatively 
recent  date  have  affirmed,  we  may 
well  believe  that,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Ostmen,  the  island  enjoyed  a  much 
greater  share  of  peace  and  civilization 
than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  states  of  the 
Heptarchy. 


A.D.  455. 

The  kingdom  of  Kent  said  to  be 
founded '". 

A.D.  477.  / 

Ella  and  his  three  ^ons  land  on  the 
south  coast  and  conunence  the  foun- 
dation of  the  South  Saxon  kingdom 

(Sussex). 

A.D.  488. 

Esc,  son  of  Hengist,  succeeds  him 
as  king  of  Kent. 

A.D.  491. 

Ella  storms  and  destroys  Andreds- 
cester,  (probably  the  Roman  Anderida, 
near  Pevensey",)  and  assumes  the  title 
of  king. 

A.D.  492. 

Ella  is  chosen  Bretwalda. 


THE  BRETWALDAS. 


Bede*'  enumerates  seven  early  Saxon 
chiefs,  who,  he  states,  in  succession 
ruled  all  Britain  south  of  the  H umber  ; 
"  Ella,  king  of  the  South  Saxons,"  says 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "was  the  first 
who  had  thus  much  dominion,"  and  it 
mentions  that  their  title  was  that  of 
**  Bretwalda."  Various  theories  have 
been  suggested  as  to  the  power  im- 


plied by  the  term,  but  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  this  differed  at  different 
times  I*.  Ella,  the  first  who  bore  the 
title,  was  a  chief  of  warlike  renown  in 
his  own  country,  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  he  was  chosen  as  the  leader  of 
the  rest  when  it  was  found  that  the 
Britons  made  a  more  stubborn  defence 
than  had  been  expected  ;  it  is  in  this 


J  S«e  A.D.  664. 

k  See  A,D.  82. 

>  •*  The  lands  given  by  the  piety  of  St.  Patrick's 
converts  for  the  foundation  of  these  establishments, 
often  conveyed  the  rights  of  chieftainship,  and  so 

secured  the  allegiance  of  the  clan This  was 

the  real  cause  ofthe  great  extension  of  the  monas- 
tic life  in  Ireland Every  such  society  be- 
came a  school  for  the  education  of  the  clergy.** 
_      . '  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland,"  p.  506. 

■  This  date  b  probably  too  late  by  20  years. 

■  Some  writers  believe  that  the  Andreds-cester 


Todd's 


{  destroyed  by  Ella  was  a  British  Mttlement,  in  dw 
forest  of  Andred,  near  Newenden.  in  Kent. 

o  A  priest  of  Jarrow,  in  NortntunberUnd,  who 
flourished  in  the  eighui  century,  and  b  usually 
known  as  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  the  Fadier  of 
English  History.  His  Ecclesiastical  History  was 
translated  from  the  Latin  b^  King  Alfred,  and  it 
apparently  furnished  the  basis  of  ue  An^o-Saxou 
Chronicle. 

P  The  term  is  often  understood  to  mean  "wieldcr 
of  the  stren^h  of  Britain."  but  seems  rather  to  i 
ply  "the  widely-ruUng  cmef.** 
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,  for  military  purposes,  that  the 
5  are  said  to  have  been  under  his 
eignty ;  he  was  their  war-king 
St  the  common  enemy.  This 
s  supported  by  the  statement  of 
ins,  that  the  Saxons  when  pressed 
e  Britons  drew  kings  from  Ger- 
to  rule  over  them  in  Britain, 
nrards  the  title  was  assumed  by 
lin,  and  others,  and  it  then  im- 
a  sort  of  honorary  or  imperial 
macy  both  in  peace  and  war  over 
fellow  kings ;  but  it  is  remark- 
that  it  was  not  taken  bv  any  of 
lercian  rulers,  though  tney  were 
rstionably  the  most  potent  princes 
;  Heptarchy. 

ie's  list  comprises  Ella  of  Sussex, 
lin  of  Wessex,  Ethelbert  of  Kent, 
aid  of  East  Anglia,  and  Edwin, 
Id,  and  Oswy  of  Northumbria. 
i  appellation  Bretwalda  was  re- 
by  Egbert,  as  a  glorious  ancient 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
bestowed   on   any  of  his  suc- 


A.D.  495. 

-die  and  his  son  Cynric  establish 
elves  in  the  west. 

A.D.  501. 

t«  and  his  sons  Bieda  and  Masgla 
»n  the  south  coast. 

A.D.  514. 

■  and  Wihtgar,  the  nephews  of 
:,  land  in  3ntain. 

A.D.  516. 

i  see  of  Bangor  said  to  be 
ed'. 

A.D.  519. 

die  and  Cynric  defeat  the  Bri- 
it  Cerdic's  ford  (probably  Char- 
on the  Avon,  Hampshire),  and 


establish  the   West   Saxon  kingdom 
(Wessex). 

To  this  period  belongs  whatever 
may  be  real  of  the  achievements  as- 
cribed to  the  famous  Arthur.  Cara- 
doc  of  Llancarvan  mentions  him  as 
a  petty  prince  in  Somersetshire,  whilst 
Nennius  attributes  to  him  triumphs 
over  the  Saxons  in  every  quarter  of 
the  island ;  but  it  is  only  in  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth'  that  we  read  of  his 
conquests  abroad,  which  are  so  ex- 
travagant as  to  have  caused  some 
doubt  as  to  his  actual  existence.  It 
seems,  however,  not  improbable  that 
he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Saxons  at 
Caer  Badon  (Bath,  or  Badbury)  in  520, 
and  that  he  met  his  death  in  the  field 
at  Camelon  in  542. 

A.D.  526. 

Erkenwin  founds  the  East  Saxon 
kingdom  (Essex). 

Uffa  lands  on  the  east  coast  K 

A.D.  530. 

The  isle  of  Wight  conquered  by  the 
West  Saxons,  ana  granted  to  Stuf  and 
Wihtgar. 

A.D.  534. 

Cerdic  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Cynric. 

A.D.  544. 

Death  of  Wihtgar. 

A.D.  547. 

Ida  fotmds  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umbria. 

A.D.  550  (circa). 

Kentigem,  a  Scot,  founds  a  bishop's 
see  at  St.  Asaph. 

A.D.  560. 

Ceawlin  (Bretwalda)  succeeds  in 
Wessex. 

Ella  succeeds  in  the  southern  part 
of  Northumbria  *. 


memory  was  traditionally  preserved  in  the 
the  great  naval  arsenal,  Portsmouth,  (Port's 

orhavenX 

nttus,  styled  the  first  archbishop  of  Wales, 
Med  to  have  lived  about  this  tune,  and  to 
Id  the  see  of  LlandaiT,  as  well  as  that  of 
1  (now  St.  David'sX  He  resigned  both,  and 
o  Bardsey  island,  where  he  died.  He  was 
konted  in  the  old  English  Calendar  on  No- 

of  the  latest  investigators  of  En^ish  his- 
r.  Lappenberg,  treats  Geoffrey  with  more 
ataoo  than  he  usually  meets  with.  "We 
ture,"  be  say^  **  to  express  a  hope  of  one 
lag  what  is  nistorical  m  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
jfjnmit**!  fipom  that  which  is  fabulous ;  the 


latter  honoured  as  a  pleasing  relic  of  the  times  of 
oldj  and  the  rest  exalted  into  useful  matter  for  the 
national  history."  . 

*  The  conquests  of  this  chief  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  but  the  title  of  king 
was  not  assumed  till  571,  by  another  leader  of  the 
same  name. 

»  The  conquests  of  Ida  extended  from  the  Hum- 
ber  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  but  on  his  death  they 
were  divided  into  the  two  states  of  Dcira  and  Ber- 
nicia.  Ella,  the  son  of  Yffa,  a  Saxon  pnnce,  seized 
on  the  former,  and  only  the  lattcn  which  la^  be- 
tween the  Tweed  and  the  Frith  of  forth,  rcmain«I 
to  Adda,  the  son  of  Ida.  His  nephew  EthclinUi, 
however,  recovered  Deira  in  593. 
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A.D.  565. 

Columba,  a  priest  from  Ireland,  con- 
verts the  Northern  Picts,  and  builds 
a  monastery  in  Hii\ 

Ethelbert  (Bretwalda)  succeeds  in 
Kent* 

A.D.  568. 

The  West  Saxons  make  war  on 
Ethelbert,  and  drive  him  into  Kent 

A.D.  571. 

The  kingdom  of  East  Anglia 
founded. 

A.D.  575  (circa). 

Ethelbert  marries  Bertha,  a  Christian 
princess ;  Luidhard,  a  Gallic  bishop, 
accompanies  her. 

A.D.  577. 

Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath 
captured  by  the  West  Saxons. 

A.D.  584. 

Cutha,  the  brother  of  Ceawlin,  killed 
in  battle  at  Frethem  Qiear  Stroud,  in 
Gloucestershire):  ''and  Ceawlin  took 
many  towns,  and  spoils  inniunerable  ; 
and  wrathful  he  thence  returned  to  his 
own. 


n 


Crida  founds  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

A.D.  588. 

Death  of  Ella  of  N  orthumbria.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Ethelfidth  of  Bemicia^ 

AJ>.  591. 

Ceawlin  defeated  at  Woddesbeorg 
(Woodborough,  or  Wanborough,  in 
Wiltshire),  by  his  brother  Ceol,  and 
driven  from  his  kingdom. 

A.D.  593. 

Ceawlin  and  his  brother  Cwichelm, 
and  Crida  of  Mercia,  killed. 

Ethelfrith  of  Bemicia  succeeds  to 
the  whole  of  N  orthumbria. 

A.D.  597. 

Augustine,  the  prior  of  a  Roman 
monastery,  despatched  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great  to  attempt  the  con- 


version of  the  Saxons,  arrives  widi  a 
few  companions  in  Kent  Etfadbert 
receives  them  with  kinHn<*g^  and  is 
baptised  on  Whitsunday,  June  2. 

CTeolwulf  succeeds  in  Wessex.  ^  He 
fought  and  contended  incessantly 
against  either  the  Angles,  or  the 
Welsh,  or  the  Picts,  or  the  Scots.* 

A.D.  599. 

Redwald  (Bretwalda)  succeeds  in 
£ast  Anglia. 

AJ).  600  (drca). 

Ethelbert  of  Kent  issues  the  eax^ 
liest  collection  of  laws  now  remaining 
to  us  ■. 

A.D.  602. 

Augustine  fixes  his  archiepiscopal 
seat  at  Canterbury. 

A.D.  603. 

The  Scots  invade  Northumbria,  but 
are  defeated  at  Degsastan  (probiaUy 
Dalston,  near  Carlisle). 

Augustine  holds  two  conferences 
with  the  British  bishops ;  they  decline 
communion  with  him  *. 

A.D.  604. 

The  East  Saxons  converted  by  Md- 
litus.  The  sees  of  London  and  Ro- 
chester established. 

Death  of  Augustine,  May  26. 

A.D.  611. 

Ceolwulf  of  Wessex  dies.  Cynegils, 
his  nephew,  succeeds. 

A.D.  613. 

"  Ethelfrith  of  N  orthumbria  led  his 
army  to  Chester,  and  there  slew  num- 
berless Welshmen  ^  ;  and  so  was  fill- 
filled  the  prophecy  of  Augustine,  where- 
in he  saith,  *  If  the  Welsh  wiU  not  be 
at  peace  with  us,  they  shaUperish  at 
the  hands  of  the  Saxons.'  There  also 
were  slain  200  priests,  who  came  to 
pray  for  the  army  of  the  Welsh ;  their 
'  ealdor'  was  called  Brocmail,  who  with 
some  fifty  escaped  thence  ^* 


*  Now  lona,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides. 

'  Ethelbert's  kingdom  was  originally  larger  than 
the  modem  county  of  the  nme  name,  but  it  was 
afterwards  limited  by  the  West  Saxons.  His  acces- 
sion is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  year  560,  but  this 
would  appear  to  be  a  mistake,  as  ne  was  then  only 
eij^t  years  of  age. 

>  7  Eua  left  a  child,  Edwin,  only  three  years  old, 
who^  after  many  years  of  uile,  became  the  first 
■Chnstian  king  of  Northumbria. 

■  See  section  on  Anglo-Saxon  Laws. 


>  The  dates  599,  6ox,  602,  604  have  abo  bem  «^ 
agned  for  these  conferences,  but  that  in  die  text  is 
considered  the  best  supported.  The  place  is  bft> 
Ueved  to  have  been  Aust,  on  the  Severn. 

i>  The  place  was  Bangor  on  Dee,  near  Widdbfli^ 
and  Z3  miles  from  Chester. 

•  One  MS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  placet  tliit 
battle  in  605 ;  the  Cambrian  Annals  and  the  Ammb 
of  Tigemach  in  6x3.  The  **  prophecy"  (or  rather, 
denunciation)  was  uttered  at  the  second  <  ' 
of  Augustine  with  the  British  biahcq^ 
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A.D.  614. 

C>'negils  defeats  the  Britons  at  Bean- 
done  (Bampton,  in  Devonshire). 

A.D.  6id 

Death  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  Feb- 
ruary 24*. 

Eadbald  succeeds  him,  and  after 
some  lapse  of  time  is  baptized. 

A.D.  617. 

Ethelfrith  of  Northumbria  killed  by 
Redwald  of  East  Anglia.  Edwin,  son 
of  Ella  (Bretwalda),  succeeds,  ^and 
subdues  all  Britain,  the  Kentish-men 
excepted  *." 

A.D.  619. 

Death  of  Laurentius,  archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  Feb.  2. 

A.D.  624. 

Death  of  Mellitus,  archbishop   of 
Canterbury,  April  24. 

A.D.  625. 

Edwin  marries  Ethelburga,  the 
daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent'.  She 
is  accompanied  by  Paulinus,  who  is  or- 
dained bishop  of  the  Northumbrians', 
July  21. 

A.D.  626. 

Eanfleda,  daughter  of  Edwin,  is 
b^itized  l]y  Paulinus,  at  Pentecost, 
June  8. 

Edwin  wars  successfully  against  the 
West  Saxons. 

A.D.  627. 

^King  Edwin  and  his  people  are 
baptized  by  Paulinus  on  Easter-Day," 
April  12.  "This  was  done  at  York, 
where  be  first  ordered  a  church  to  be 
built  of  wood,  which  was  consecrated 
in  the  name  of  St  Peter.  There  the 
king  gave  Paulinus  a  bishop's  see,  and 
there  he  afterwards  commanded  a 
larger  church  to  be  built  of  stone." 

Penda  succeeds  in  Mercia. 


A.D.  628. 

Battle  between  the  West  Saxons  and 
Mercians^  at  Cirencester. 

A.D.  632. 

Eorpwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  is 
baptized. 

A.D.  633. 

Edwin  is  killed  in  battle  by  Penda 
of  Mercia,  and  his  ally  Cadwsdlader, 
a  British  chief,  at  Hatfield  chase,  in 
Yorkshire,  October  14  \ 

Paulinus  retires  to  Kent,  with  Ed- 
win's queen  and  daughter'. 

A.D.  634. 

Osric,  a  cousin  of  Edwin,  succeeds 
in  Deira,  and  Eanfrith,  the  son  of 
Ethelfrith,  in  Bemicia,  but  both  are 
soon  expelled  by  Oswzdd  (Bretwalda), 
another  son  of  Ethelfrith,  who  reigns 
over  the  whole  of  Northumbria. 

Aidan,  a  Scot,  establishes  a  bishop's 
see  at  Lindisfaxne^,  under  his  pro- 
tection. 

Birinus '  commences  the  conversion 
of  the  West  Saxons. 

A.D.  635. 

Cynegils  of  Wessex  is  baptized  by 
Birinus  ;  as  is  Cwichelm,  his  son,  in 
the  following  year. 

A.D.  636. 
Felix  preaches  to  the  East  Angles. 

A.D.  639. 

Cuthred  of  Wessex,  son  of  Cwichelm, 
baptized  by  Birinus. 

A.D.  640. 

Death  of  Eadbald  of  Kent  *  He 
overthrew  all  idolatry  in  his  kingdom, 
and  was  the  first  of  ue  English  kings 
who  established  the  Easter  fast" 

Ercombert  succeeds  in  Kent 


•  Ethdbert  was  commemorated  in  the  old  Eng- 
iili  Ghmcfa  on  the  24th  ct  February.  Ethdbm 
«f  East  Ai^gtia,  killed  by  Offa  (see  a.d.  7<pl  was 
jdao  ndnted,  and  commemorated  on  the  aoui  May. 
y»f  Willi  dundies  exist  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
one  or  die  other  of  these  longs. 

•  The  conquest  of  the  Picts  and  of  the  Mevanian 
ades  flfan  and  Anglewy)  is  also  ascribed  to  him ; 
hmt  if  aobdoed,  the  Picts  recovered  their  independ- 
«ace  ioon  after. 

'  She  was  his  second  wife ;  his  first  was  Quen- 
Imrga  of  Merda. 

•  A  bishop's  see  had  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
"P^Tttit  at  Y  orit,  but  the  names  of  only  three  of  the 
bciden  have  been  preaerred.  and  tboae  ave  of  very 
liule       *     * 


I*  Edwin  was  canonized,  and  was  commemorated 
on  the  4th  October  in  the  ancient  English  Church. 
A  diuich  exists  at  Conisdifie,  in  the  county  c€ 
Durham,  dedicated  to  him. 

'  Eadbald  ^ave  his  park  of  Lyminge  near  FoIla»- 
stone  to  his  sister,  who  there  founded  a  nunnery,  ia 
which  she  died,  and  where  her  grave  is  still  pointed 
out.  Paulinus  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
died  A.D.  644. 

k  Since  called  Holy  Island.  It  is  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  not  far  from  Bamborough  Castle. 

I  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  became  thtt 
first  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons  ;  his  qascopal 
was  at  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire. 
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About  this  time"  Dynwal  Moelmud,  1 
a  descendant  of  the  British  settlers  in  | 
Armorica  ■,  is  said,  in  the  Welsh  triads, 
to  have  come  from  that  country,  and  ' 
having  established  his  authority  west  of ' 
the  Tamar  and  the  Scvem,  to  have  been 
recognised  as  "king  of  the  Cymry." 
He  is  described  as  "the  best  legislator 
that  ever  appeared,  and  the  best  in 
securing  privilege  and  protection  both 
to  native  and  alien,  lest  any  one  should 
act  wrongly  and  uidawfuily,"  The  laws 
ascribed  to  him,  which  are  avowedJy 
the  basis  of  the  legislation  of  Howcl 
Dda,  some  three  centuries  later,  mi- 
nutely define  the  rights  and  duties  of 
each  class  of  the  community,  and  ex- 
hibit the  plan  of  an  enlightened  and 
orderly  government  such  as  it  is  his- 
torically certain  never  prevailed,  either 
in  Aimorica  or  Britain.  Their  origin 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  su- 
preme dignity  and  privileges  of  the 
bardic  order  are  dweh  on  at  length, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  what  we 
now  possess  is  3  mere  poetic  para- 
phrase, in  which  some  traces  of  laws 
that  had  existed  prior  to  the  time  of 
Howel  Dda  are  preserved  among  a 
mass  of  fanciful  rules,  of  which  neither 
the  age  nor  the  authority  can  be  satis- 
fiictorily  determined. 


luiSDed  by  Mr. : 


-ThBHIhccn 
earlier  writcn  plu. 

•  pSli""™  Winw 
pratnbl);  near  Oneiti 
ShToptKirc-     Oiwald, 

Touthj  while  ui   evil 


uncomipled.-  Hil  hoi 
bdpff  (Men  frtmi  the  lulu 
OB  which  it  hid  '  '      ' 


while,  ud  IheA  pieced 
tbciiniuatSl.Culbbvt,uis 
luhop  at  Liodii'^nic,  which 
a  cominemorued  by  a  ACulp- 
tnre  hi  Duituiin  cuhedrd. 
Kurijr  sixty  dkuithca  en 


Neuly 

■CDC    probably    b 
Ihebi^ofVoj 


irobably  bell 


A,D.  643, 

Oswald  of  Nonhumberland  lolled 
by  Penda,  at  Maserfield ',  Aug.  5. 
Oswy,  his  brother,  succeeds  in  Bo' 
nicia  ;  and  afterwards  marries  Ean- 
fleda,  the  daughter  of  Edwin. 
A.D.  643. 

Cenwalch,  son  of  Cynegils,  succeeds 
in  Wessex,  and  conmiences  the  min- 
ster at  Winchester ;  it  is  finished  in 
648. 

Death  of  Paulinus,  Oct  la 
Oswine  succeeds  in  Deiia. 

A.D.  645. 
Penda  drives  Cenwalch  from  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex. 

A.D.  646. 

Cenwalch  of  Wessex  is  baptiied. 
A.D.  6;  I. 

Oswine  of  Deira  is  slain  by  Oswy  of 
Bemicia,  August  20.  Adelwald  suc- 
ceeds. 

Death  of  Aidan,  bishop  of  Ijndis- 
fame,  Aug.  31.  Finan,  his  successor, 
builds  a  church  "  in  the  Scottish  mode," 
of  wood. 

A.D.  653. 

Conversion  of  the  Middle  Angles  or 

Mercians,  commenced. 

A.D.  654. 

King  Anna,  of  East  Anglia,  slain. 

Death  of  Honorius,  ai^bishop  <d 

Canterbury,  Sept.  30. 

A.D.  655. 

Penda  is  defeated  and  killed  at  Win- 
widfield,  (probably  Winmoor,  near 
Leeds)  bv  Oswy  of  Northtmiberiand 
(Bretwalt^).  "Thirty  men  of  royal 
race  fell  with  him,  and  some  of  them 
were  kings." 

Peada,  son  of  Penda,  succeeds  in 
Mercia,  imder  the  auspices  of  Oswy. 
By  their  joint  exertions,  the  Mercians 
become  Christians  '. 

Oswy  and  Peada  in  concert  begin 
to  build  the  abbey  of  Medeshamstole 


r  The  coovenioB  of  the  people  made  linle  pio- 
geta  whilii  Penda  reigned,  but  in  fij6  Diuu  w*4 
conKcntsd  biihfo  aTMeidii  i  he  w>i  ■  SsDOlih 
piieu  hmi^t  in  by  Oivr>  *sd  dM  in  ftjB. 
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(afterwards  Peterborough)  ^to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  honour  of  St  Peter  ^" 
Oswy  unites  Deira  to  Bemicia,  on 
the  death  of  Adelwald. 

A.D.  657. 

Peada  of  Mercia  is  killed  at  Easter. 
Wulfhere^  his  brother,  succeeds. 

A.D.  658. 

Cenwalch  defeats  the  Britons  at 
Penn. 

A.D.  661. 

Wulfhere  of  Mercia  ravages  Wessex 
and  the  isle  of  Wight.  ''  ^d  Eoppa, 
the  mass-priest  (cluiplain),  by  the  com- 
mand of  Wilferth  '  and  King  Wulfhere, 
first  of  men  brought  baptism  to  the 
people  of  Wight" 

A.D.  664. 

Egbert  succeeds  in  Kent* 

A  great  pestilence  in  Britain. 

A  synod  held  at  Streoneshealh  (now 
Whitby),  at  which  Wil^d  advocates 
the  Roman  Easter ;  Colman,  the  Scot- 
tish bisho]),  retires. 

Wilfrid  is  appointed  to  the  see  of 
York. 

A.D.  667. 

Wigheard,  a  priest,  sent  to  Rome  by 
Kings  Oswy  and  Egbert,  to  be  conse- 
crated archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
died  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  Theo- 
dore of  Tarsus  was  ordained  in  his 
stead,  March  26,  668. 

A.D.  668. 

Theodore  arrives  in  Britain.  He  is 
enthroned  at  Canterbury,  May  27,  669. 


A.D.  67a 

Death  of  Oswy  of  Northumbria, 
Feb.  15.   Egfrid,  his  son,  succeeds. 

A.D.  672. 

Death  of  Cenwalch  of  Wessex ;  Sex- 
burga,  his  queen,  reigns  for  a  year 
after  him. 

A.D.  673. 

Egbert  of  Kent  dies,  in  July. 

The  synod  of  Hertford  held.  Sept  24,, 
at  which  canons  are  made  for  the 
English  Church.  Winfrid^  bishop  of 
Mercia,  is  deposed,  probably  for  resist- 
ing the  division  of  his  vast  diocese  ■. 

Bishops'  sees  established  at  Domnoc 
(Dunwidi)  and  Elmham,  in  East 
Anglia. 

A.D.  674. 

Escwin,  a  kinsman  of  Cenwalch, 
succeeds  in  Wessex. 

A.D.  675. 

Death  of  Wulfhere  of  Mercia ; 
Ethelred  succeeds. 

A.D.  676. 

Escwin  of  Wessex  dies  ;  Centwine. 
son  of  Cynegils,  succeeds. 

Ethelred  of  Mercia  ravages  Kent. 

A.D.  677. 

Egfrid  takes  Lincoln  from  the  Mer- 
cians. 

A.D.  678. 
Wilfrid  driven  from  his  bishopric  *. 


«  A  Tciy  loDg  and  questionable  account  of  this 
transactioti  is  to  be  found  in  a  copy  of  the  Saxon 
Chnxudey  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  Peterborough ;  in  the  same  manuscript 
diere  are  several  other  nodces  of  Medeshamstede, 
or  Borh.  and  charters  are  cited,  some  of  which  are 
of  doabdol  authority. 

'  Or  Wilfrid,  then  abbot  of  Ripon,  afterwards  the 
wdl-kaown  ardibishop  of  York.    See  a.d.  678. 

*  The  proiect,  however,  was  only  gradually  car- 
ried out.  Seaxwulf,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  who 
snccMdcd  Winfrid.  agreed  to  the  partitioiu  con- 

himself  with  Ochfield,  the  capital  of  Mer- 
sees  were  founded  at  Heref(»d  in  676,  at 
in  678,  and  at  Worcester  and  Leicester  in 
6Ba  The  see  of  Leicester  was  removed  to  Dor- 
cfaestar  (near  Oxford)  about  900  years  after,  and 
T^HJT*  was  abiOTbea  by  the  united  sees  about  956. 
Tile  fint  Nonnaa  bishq^,  Remigius,  removed  the 
see  to  IJtm'^'*  (pfobably  u  1078),  where  it  still  con- 
tames.  Lindiaee  is  beheved  to  be  represented  bv 
Scow  ia  Liadaey,  Lincolnshire  where  a  churcu 
with  traces  of  Saxon  architecture  remains. 

*  Wilfrid,  the  introducer  of  the  nracdce  of  carry- 
hg  appeals  to  Rome,  bom  about  630,  was  educated 
U  the  court  of  Mottluambria.  aiM,  adopting  the 


Eriestly  profession,  went  to  Rome  in  654,  and  on  • 
is  return  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Oswy ;  he 
received  from  his  royal  patron  the  monastery  of 
Ripon,  and  having  at  the  synod  of  Whitby  power- 
fully supported  the^  Roman  views,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  which  had  remained 
unoccupied  since  the  withdrawal  of  Paulinus.  He 
then  passed  over  into  Gaul,  to  ^gilbert,  bishop 
of  Paris  (formerly  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons) ; 
but  durins  his  absence  Chad  was  appointed  to 
York,  and  Wilfrid,  on  his  return,  after  assuming 
the  power  to  appoint  priests  and  aeacons  in  Kent, 
in  tne  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Canterburv.  before 
the  arrival  of  Theodore,  found  himself  obliged  to 
retire  to  Ripon.  In  669,  however,  Chad  resigned 
York  to  hun,  and  Wilfrid  held  it  tUl  678,  but  having 

S'ven  offence  by  hb  pompous  style  of^living,  he  was 
en  driven  out,  and  his  vast  diocese,  which  com- 
prised the  whole  Northumbrian  kingdom,  was  di- 
vided into  the  dioceses  of  York,  Lindisfame.  and 
Hexham.  Wilfrid  now  appealed  to  Rome,  (pass- 
bg  the  winter  among  the  pagans  of  Friesland  on 
hb  joiuney^  and  obtained  a  papal  decree  in  his 
favour,  but  it  was  disregarded ;  he  then  visited  the 
heathen  South  Saxons,  and  converted  them.  At 
length,  in  687,  a  portion  of  his  diocese  was  restored* 
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A.D.  679. 

Battle  near  the  Trent  between  the 
Mercians  and  NortbumbTians  ;  Elf- 
wine,  brotherofEgfrid,iskilled.  Theo- 
dore, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  me- 
diates a  peace. 

A.D.  680. 

A  synod  at  Hcathfield  (Hatfield,  in 
Hertfordshire),  SepL  17,  against  the 
Monothehtes  ;  at  which  ako  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Mercian  dioccse  was  pro- 
I>ably  completed. 

A.D.  680  (circa). 

A  code  regulating  legal  proceed- 
ings, issued  by  Lothairc  and  Edric  in 
Kenf. 

A.D.  68 1. 

The  Picts  subject  to  the  Northum- 
brians, and  Trximwinc  appointed  their 
liishop. 

Wilfrid  converts  the  South  Saxons. 


A.D.  6Sz. 
Centwinc  of  Wesscx  has  much  s 
cess  against  the  Britons. 

A.D.  684. 

The  Northumbrians  ravage  the  e; 


em  part  of  Ireland  ;  "and  misenhtr 
they  plundered  and  burned  theduircbes 
of  God." 

A.D.  685. 

Egfrid  of  Northtunbria  is  kille4 
May  20,  in  war  against  the  Picts,  who 
in  part  recover  Uieir  lands.  Ald&ill^ 
his  brother,  succeeds. 

A.D.68& 

Ccadwalla  of  Wessex,  and  his  bro- 
ther Mul',  ravage  Kent^ 

A.D.  687. 
Lothairc  of  Kent  is  killed,  Feb. 
Cuthbert,  bishop  of  ljndisfain«i  die^ 

Mul  with  twelve  comrades  is  burned 
in  his  quarters  in  Kent,  and  Ceadwalla 
again  ravages  the  country. 
A.D.  688. 

Ceadwalla  goes  to  Rome,  is  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Peter,  and  dies  seven 
days  after,  Aptil  30.  Ina,  a  distant 
kinsman,  succeeds  in  Wessex. 

Benedict  Biscop  dies',  Feb. 


pauvd  the  few  rcnuiiuiig  nan  of  hit  life  u  buhop 
«f  Hexham;  dyiii£  at  DiindlF,  in  tdq,  hn  was 
buiied  in  Ihc  monutEry  of  Kipon.     IleinE  aRct- 

ihc  noith  of  KnelAnd,  when  about  thlny  churcho 
are  itiU  round  clEilicaied  to  hii  mcinory. 

•  Sec  Kciion  on  An(lo.Satoii  Lawi. 

•  Themeanin|[iiduublfiil,bulMr.  Kembla.the 

was  uf  mixed  blood,  a  "iiiul«"-w.f-  having  a  llri- 

4jlh  mother. 

I  Cuthbert.  originally  a  ihepherd  boy,  became 

.  ■  pionlc  of  Melnne,  ih^  prior  of  LindUfarcc,  and 
AfkerwardsLonKledthclifcoraherTiuioDaD  islet  on 
iheNonhambriancoaU.  In  6Bj  he  wuconsKnlcd 
bishop  of  Lindisfame.  but  he  migned  the  see  loon 
Slfler,  and  again  retired  to  hit  henniuge,  whtre  he 


iinily  popular  SBBlb 
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Theodore  of  Tarsus  dies,  Sept.  29. 
Berhtwald  succeeds  in  692  in  tne  see 
of  Canterbury.  "Before  this  the  bishops 
bad  been  Romans  %  but  from  this  time 
they  were  English." 

A.D.  692. 

Two  kings,  Wihtred  and  Webheard 
or  Suaebhardy  reign  in  Kent. 


A.D.  694. 

The  Kentish  men  compound  with 
Ina  of  Wessex  for  the  death  of  Mul  ••. 

Wihtred  becomes  sole  king  in  Kent, 
and  at  the  council  of  Baccancdde 
(Bapchild)  he  grants  a  charter  secur- 
ing many  immunities  to  the  churches 
and  monasteries  of  his  kingdom. 

A-D.  696. 

Wihtred  of  Kent  forbids  idolatry, 
and  Sunday  labour  ^ 

A.D.  697. 

Ostrith,  queen  of  Ethelred  of  Merda, 
^  sister  of  Egfrid  of  Northumbria,  is 
slain  by  the  Mercians. 

A.D.  699. 

The  Picts  revolt,  and  kill  Beorht, 
thdr  ealdorman. 

A-D.  704. 

Ethelred  of  Merda  becomes  a  monk. 
Coenred  succeeds,  before  Jime  13. 

A.D.  705. 

Aldfrith  of  Northumbria  dies,  Dec 
14.    Osred  his  son  succeeds. 

The  West  Saxon  diocese  divided 
into  the  two  sees  of  Winchester  and 
Sherborne. 

A.D.  709. 

Coenred  of  Mercia  retires  to  Rome,, 
and  dies  there.     Ceolred  succeeds. 
OfTa  of  East  Anglia  goes  to  Rome. 
Dfath  of  Wilfrid,  at  Oundle**. 


A.D.  710. 

Ina  of  Wessex  defeats  the  Britons. 

A.D.  715. 
War  between  Wessex  and  Mercia. 

A.D.  716. 

Osred  of  Northumbria  slain.  Cen- 
red  succeeds. 

Ceolred  of  Mercia  dies.  Ethelbald 
succeeds. 

Egbert,  a  priest,  "converted  the 
monks  in  the  island  of  Hii  (lona)  to 
right*,  so  that  they  observed  Easter 
duly,  and  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure." 

A.D.  721. 

Ina  of  Wessex  kills  Cynewulf  the 
atheling '. 

Three  victories  of  the  Britons  over 
the  Saxons,  in  Cornvrall  and  in  Gla- 
morganshire, recorded  in  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

A.D.  722. 

Ina  drives  out  Aldbriht  the  athel- 
ing, who  finds  refuge  in  Sussex.  Ina, 
in  consequence,  makes  war  on  the 
South  Saxons. 

A.D.  725. 

Death  of  Wihtred  of  Kent,  April  23. 
Eadbert  succeeds. 

Ina  defeats  the  South  Saxons,  and 
kills  Aldbriht  the  atheling. 

A.D.  728. 

Ina  dies  at  Rome.  Ethelheard  suc- 
ceeds in  Wessex. 

r 

A.D.  729. 

Egbert  the  priest  dies  in  lono, 
April  25. 

Osric  of  Northimibria  dies,  May  9. 
Ceolwulf  succeeds. 

A.D.  735. 

Death  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  May  26. 


Be  made  wttenl  journeys  abroad,  and  brought  back 
vkk  Hm  noc  only  boola  and  pictures  and  rdics^  but 
vaAaacB  in  stone  and  in  i^ass,  so  that  the  edifices 
thtt  he  fiiiwl,  and  over  which  he  presided,  sur- 
pund  any  thing  that  had  before  been  accomplished 
■I  chanft  avcitttecture  in  Britain.    He  also  brought 
with  Hm  John  the  Precentor,  to  instruct  his  com- 
■uaicy  in  the  Roman  mode  of  celebrating  divine 
tttnu,  and  he  hinuelf  became  the  tutor  of  Bede. 
He  vas  formerly  commemorated  in  the  English 
Cbafck  00  the  xsth  oflanwuy,  and  many  churches 
enst  iPfiltnr****  to  St.  Benedict,  but  whether  Bene- 
dict BisGop  or  Benedict  of  Nursia  is  meant,  in  anr 
paitiealar  case,  it  teents  impossible  to  decide^  thougn 
we  may  well  bdieve  that  the  eminent  Northum- 
htvtA  was  noc  neglected  in  his  own  country. 
*  So  asy»  the  Siurao  Chronicle ;  but  tnis  is  an 


error,  as  Frithona,  a  native,  who  to<^  the  name  of 
Deusdedit,  held  the  see  from  655  to  664. 

k  The  various  MSB.  ot  the  Saxon  Chronicle  difTer 
as  to  the  aunount  of  thb  composition,  some  naming 

S  pounds,  others  30,000,  without  saying  what, 
r.  Kemble  considers  30,000  sceats,  equaJ  to  lao 
pounds,  the  real  sum,  such  being  the  weregild. 
or  money  compensation,  for  the  death  of  a  royal 
person. 

•  See  section  on  Anglo-Saxon  Laws. 

'  The  exact  date  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  April 
34  is  given  by  one  anthonty,  October  xa  by  an- 
other. 

•  See  A.i>.  <6<. 

f  A  general  title  for  members  of  the  royal  nee, 
like  "prince  of  the  blood"  in  modem  times. 
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[A.D.  737— 779- 


A.D.  737. 

Queen  Frythogith  of  Wessex  goes 
to  Kome. 

Ceolwulf  of  Northumbria  receives 
the  tonsure.  Eadbert,  his  cousin,  suc- 
ceeds. 

Ethelbald  of  Mercia  ravages  North- 
umbria. 

A.D.  739  or  740. 

Ethelheard  of  Wessex  dies.  Cuth- 
rcd  succeeds. 

A.D.  741. 

The  minster  at  York  burnt,  April  23. 
A.D.  743. 

The  Mercians  and  West  Saxons 
make  a  joint  attack  on  the  Welsh« 

A.D.  746. 

Sclred  of  Mercia  is  slain. 

A.D.  747. 

The  synod  of  Qoveshoo  >f  held,  early 
in  September. 

A.D.  748. 

Eadbert  of  Kent  dies.  Ethelbert  II. 
succeeds. 

Cynric,  the  atheling  of  Wessex,  is 
slain. 

A.D.  749**. 

Aelfwald  of  East  Anglia  dies. 

A.D.  752. 

Cuthred  of  Wessex  defeats  Ethelbald 
of  Mercia  at  Burford. 

A.D.  753. 
Cuthred  also  defeats  the  Welsh. 

A.D.  754  or  755. 
Cuthred  of  Mercia  dies.     Sigebert 
succeeds. 

Canterbury  burnt. 

A.D.  755. 

Sigebert  is  deprived  of  the  whole  of 
his  kingdom  except  Hampshire,  by  his 
kinsman  Cynewulf  and  the  witan. 

A.D.  757. 

Ethelbald  of  Mercia  is  killed.  Offa 
II.  succeeds,  driving  out  Beomred  who 
had  **  obtained  the  kingdom,  and  held 
it  a  little  while  and  tmhappily." 


A.D.  758. 

Eadbert  of  Northumbria  becomes 
a  monk.    Oswulf  succeeds. 

Oswulf  of  Northumbria  is  slain  by 
his  household,  July  25. 

A.D.  759. 

Ethdwald  (also  styled  Moll>)  after 
a  time  succeeds  in  Northumbria. 

A.D.  76a 

Ethelbert  II.  of  Kent  dies. 

A.D.  761. 

Ethelwald  kills  Oswine,  one  of  his 
great  men,  at  Edwin's  cliff*',  Aug.  6. 

Ceolwulf  of  Northumbrian  who  had 
received  the  tonsure,  dies. 

A.D.  765. 

Ethelwald  resigns  the  crown  of 
Northimibria.    Alchred  succeeds. 

A.D.  768. 

Eadbert  of  Northumbria,  who  had 
become  a  monk,  dies  Aug.  2a 

"The  Easter  of  the  Britons  was 
altered  by  the  command  of  Elbot^  a 
man  of  God  V 

A.D.  771. 

Offa  of  Mercia  makes  war  on  Kent 
A.D.  774. 

Alchred  of  Northumbria  expelled  by 
his  subjects.  Ethelred,  son  of  Ethel- 
wald, succeeds. 

The  Kentish  men  defeated  by  Ofifa 
at  Otford. 

A.D.  776. 

South  Wales  ravaged  by  Offa. 

A.D.  777. 

Offa  makes  war  on  Wessex,  and  dc 
feats  Cynewulf  at  Bensington,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. 

A.D.  779. 

Alfwold  expels  Ethelred  from  Noxth<* 
umbria,  and  reigns  in  his  stead. 

"In  the  summer  the  Welsh  devas* 
tated  the  territory  of  Offa,  and  Otb. 
caused  a  dike  to  be  made  as  a  bound- 
ary between  him  and  Wales,  to  enable 
him  the  more  easily  to  withstand  die 
attack  of  his  enemies "  ;  and  that  is 


«  The  place  is  unknown,  but  it  was  some- 
where under  Mercian  influence,  and  probably  near 
London. 

^  From  about  a-d.  750  to  850,  there  is  a  difTer- 
ence  generally  of  two  or  three  years  between  the 
chronology  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  and  that 
of  Simeon  of  Durham.  The  latter  appearing  to 
agree  better  with  existing  charters,  has  been  pre- 
ferred. The  points  in  question  will  be  found  ably 
^Uscussed  in  the  Introductioa  to  "  Monumenta,'*  and 


in  the  Preface  to  the  Master  of  the  RoUa'  edition  of 
"Hoveden." 

>  See  A.D.  687. 

k  Perhaps  Edwinstowe,  in  NottinghandiSr^  hat 
moreprobably  Edinburgh. 

I  ChFonide  of  the  Princes  of  Wales.  That  k, 
made  conformable  to  the  Roman  usage. 

"■  Some  modem  writers  represent  the  dike  at 
made  to  secure  a  tract  of  land  that  Offa  had  oob- 
quered  from  the  Welsh,  and  10  amark  of  his  ponsCE. 
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called  Offii's  dike  from  that  time  to 
this  day.  And  it  extends  from  one 
sea  to  the  other,  from  the  south  near 
Bristol  towards  the  north  above  Flint, 
between  the  monastery  of  Basingwerk 
andColeshill"." 

A.D.  786. 

Cynewulf  of  Wessex  is  killed  at  Me- 
lantun  (Merdon,  in  Hampshire,)  by  the 
brother  of  Sigebert  **,  Cyneheard,  who 
is  himself  killed  shortly  after.  Brith- 
ric,  the  son  of  Cynewulf,  succeeds,  and 
drives  his  kinsman  Egbert,  the  rightful 
hdr,  into  exile. 

A.D.  787. 

A  synod  held  at  Calchythe',  when 
Lichfield  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an 
archbishopric. 

Brihtric  of  Wessex  marries  Edburga, 
daughter  of  Oflfa  of  Mercia. 


The  Northmen  commence  their  ra* 
vages  in  England  \ 

A  synod  held  at  Pincanheale,  in 
Northumbria,  (probably  Finchale,  near 
Durham),  September  2, 

A.D.  788. 

Alfwold  of  Northumbria  is  slain, 
Sept.  24.  Osred,  son  of  Alchred,  suc- 
ceeds. 

A.D.  790. 

Osred  of  Northumbria  driven  out ; 
Ethelred  resumes  the  government 

A.D.  791. 
Alfwold's  sons  put  to  death. 

A.D.  792, 

Ethelbert  of  East  Anglia  slain,  and 
his  dominions  seized  by  Offa  of  Mercia. 

Osred,  attempting  to  regain  the 
Northumbrian  crown,  is  slain,  Sept  14. 


THE  NORTHMEN. 


A.D.  794. 

The  church  at  Lindisfame  destroyed 
by  the  Northmen,  Jan.  8. 

''The  heathens  ravaged  among  the 
Northumbrians,  and  plundered  E^&id's 
monastery  at  Donemouth  (Jarrow), 
and  there  one  of  their  leaders  was 
slain,  and  also  some  of  their  ships 
were  wrecked  by  a  tempest,  and 
many  of  them  were  there  drowned, 
and  some  came  on  shore  alive,  and 
they  were  soon  slain  at  the  river's 
mouth.'' 

These  acts  of  mutual  atrocity  were 
the  commencement  of  the  deadly  strug- 
^  which  convulsed  England  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Saxon  rule  ;  a  strug- 
gle, however,  which  is  often  misunder- 
stood. There  seems  no  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  Northmen  com- 
mitted greater  devastation  than  the 
heathen  Saxons  had  done  three  cen- 


turies before;  but  as  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  survived  the  tempest,  whilst 
the  British  generally  speaking  did 
not,  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
Northmen's  excesses  has  come  down 
to  us.  Indeed,  an  inference  directly 
contrary  to  the  received  opinion  has 
been  drawn  by  a  distinguished  Danish 
writer,  from  the  fact  that  very  many  of 
the  rovers  not  only  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  England,  but  laboured  to 
diffuse  its  light  on  their  return  to  their 
own  countries '. 

The  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
appearance,  the  arms,  and  equipments 
of  the  men  who  now  began  so  signally 
to  influence  the  fortunes  of  England  ■ 
are  but  few,  and  antiquaries  are  by  no 
means  agreed  in  their  interpretation 
of  them.  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  abound 
with  illuminations  in  which  figures  of 
armed  men  appear,  but  it  is  often  not 


■  Chromde  of  the  Princes  of  Wales. 

•  See  A.D.  755- 

f  Whexe  this  was  is  somewhat  uncertain  ;  Chalk, 
is  Kent,  and  Culchethf  in  Lancashire,  have  been 
aaaed,  bat  it  is  considered  most  probable  that 
Chelsea  was  the  place. 

«  The  expression  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  merely, 
"b  his  (Brihtxic*s)  days  first  came  three  shins  of 
Nordunen,  out  of  Hcretha-land"  (Western  Nor- 
wayX  but  as  the  event  is  mentioned  under  the  year 
7B7.  writers  are  generally  agreed  in  assigning  it  to 
that  date. 

'  Among  Chem  may  be  mentioned  Hacon.  who 
had  dwelt  in  the  court  of  Athelstan,  and  who  re- 
tnming  to  Norway  laboured  unsuccessfully  to  in- 
t«t>dwrT  Christianity,  but  was  killed  in  960;  and 


Aniaf  Tryggveson.  who  applied^  himself  to  the  same 
end  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  and  also  lost  his 
life  in  the  attempt.  Anlafs  great  counsellor  was 
Thangbrand,  who,  calling  himself  a  Christian  priest, 
went  about  with  a  shield  on  which  was  emboosed  a 
representation  of  the  crucifixion,  and  repsdd  the 
taimts  of  the  idolaters  by  killins  several  of  their 
number.  He  sold  his  shield  to  Anlaf,  by  whom  it 
was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  talisman,  and  also  im- 
parted some  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  that  king 
before  his  expedition  to  England  in  the  year  904. 

•  They  also  established  themselves  m  Ireland, 
and  in  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  Hebrides,  and  Man, 
but  their  frequent  attempts  on  the  mainland  01 
Scotland  were  less  successful,  though  they  gained 
a  fooling  in  Caithness  and  Sutherland. 


3S 

clear  whether  Saxons  or  Northmen  are 
meant,  and  the  reference  sometimes 
made  to  the  Bayeux  tapestry  is  beside 
the  questiui.  the  work  being  centuries 
too  laic.  The  Irish  Chronicles  (much 
nearer  in  point  of  time  than  the  Ice- 
landic Sagas)  contain  many  notices  of 
the  invaders,  and  speak  of  those  who 
came  to  Ireland  as  consisting  of  two  dis- 
tinct classes,  Finngalls  (Fair  sirangcrs, 
Swedes  and  Norwegians),  and  Dubh- 
galls  (Dark  strangers,  Danes),  the  lat- 
ter being  the  latest  to  arrive,  and  then 
establishing  a  superiority  over  their 
precursors.  The  reference  is  proba- 
tly  to  the  different  complexions  of  the 
peoples,  but  this  is  not  certain. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  most  of 
our  early  writers  passages  which  shew 
that  the  Northmen  were  supposed  to 
owe  much  of  their  success  to  the  su- 
periority of  their  weapons,  and  such 
would  appear  really  to  have  been  the 
case'.  It  was,  in  heathen  times  espe- 
cially, a  very  common  custom  to  bury 
his  arms  with  the  warrior ;  and  as 
numberless  graves  have  been  opened 
of  which  the  nation  and  era  can  from 

ascertained,  we  [hus  get  unimpeachable 
evidence  as  to  the  arms  of  the  vikings. 

In  England  the  vikings'  tombs  are 
with  difRculty  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  their  opponents,' but  they  arc 
readily  recognised  in  Ireland.  Con- 
fining our  attention  to  recent  dis- 
'n  the  latter  country,  we  learn 
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that  the  vikings  carried  heavy  aies, 
spears  and  swords  of  large  siie,  as 
well  as  daggers,  bows  -  and  arrows ; 
the  swords  are  furnished  with  a  guard, 
often  inlaid  with  gold,  and  sometimes 
have  runic  inscriptions  ;  shields  too- 
arc  found  of  wood  strengthened  with 
an  iron  boss,  often  ornamented  with 
lines  curved  and  curiously  interlaced, 
but  of  defensive  armour  there  appears 
little  trace".  It  is  stated  in  the  Sagas 
that  the  chiefs  had  coats  of  chain-mail 
sewn  on  leather,  and  helmets  with 
nose-pieces  ;  the  common  men  seem 
to  have  been  protected  only  by  pieces' 
of  hide  sewn  on  their  ordinary  coarse 
clothing. 

The  ships  of  the  vikings  were  pro- 
bably at  first  not  at  all  superior  to 
those  of  the  early  Saxons,  but  before 
the  time  that  the  Northmen  established 
their  sway  in  England  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  vessels  in  which  certainly  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  and  probably  the 
American  continent,  could  be  reached 
in  safety.  Their  kings,  too,  if  we  couM 
trust  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
Sagas,  had  their  Long  Snakes  and 
Dragons  adorned  with  carving,  and 
magnificently  ornamented  with  gilded 
masts,  embroidered  sails,  and  purple 
cordage  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
rather  represents  the  royal  vessels  of 
more  southern  nations  some  three  cen- 
turies later,  than  any  thing  that  was 
seen  in  the  North  before  the  abandon- 
mcnt  of  the  vikings'  expeditions. 


A.D.  79;.  I     This  is  the  first  recorded  hostile  viat 

The  "black  pagans,"  repulsed  from    of  the  Northmen  to  Ireland,  but  it  is 

South  Wales,  sail  to  Ireland,  and  de-    probable  that  their  merchants  had  es- 

atroy  Rechreyn '.  |  tablishcd  themselves  in  the  country 


us,  of  the  elevepth  cenluty,  itani-     UronE  enough  is  resiti  a  iwoid  cut,  and  si 
lited  bv  ihE  kle  Dr,  Todd,  and  published  among    licveJtohivs  boon  worn  coUed  round  the  u 
lk"Chrooid«iindMeinDrIa]iofGroalBfiuin>nd     thitpuipose. 
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Certain  it  is,  that  many  Ost- 
tlements  existed  along  the 
:w  years  after,  which  seem  to 
I  independent  of  each  other, 
;times  hostile*,  but  the  na- 
1  the  inferiority  of  their  arms, 
ble  to  expel  them.  After  a 
af  the  White,  a  Dane,  who 
th  a  powerful  fleet  at  Dublin, 
owledged  as  chief  by  all  the 
He  so  firmly  established 
er,  that  from  that  period  to 
of  the  English  conquest,  not 
1  Irish  authorities,  but  by 
iSy  a  constant  succession  of 
ings  can  be  traced  in  Dub- 
for  a  great  part  of  the  time 
^aterfordy  Cork,  and  Limer- 
^  eventually  became  Chris- 
had  bishops  of  their  own, 
ved  consecration  at  Canter- 
lile  the  native  Irish  prelates 
iged  the  supremacy  of  the 
p  of  Armagh. 

tman  settlements  are  still  the 
>rtant  and  conmiercial  cities 
9  and  indeed  they  would  seem 
en  selected  quite  as  much  with 
e  as  political  views.  Each 
i"  appears  to  have  consisted 
ctf  but  a  single  strongly  for- 
n  and  a  small  surroimding 
id  its  power  was  chiefly  ma- 
lt from  being  better  furnished 
i  and  arms,  and  more  skilled 
e,  its  people  possessed  a  pre- 
ig  influence  over  the  adjacent 
omewhat  similar  to  tnat  of 


European  colonies  in  the  East  in  more 
recent  times. 


A.D.  796. 

Edbert,  sumamed  Praen**,  becomes- 
king  in  Kent 

Etheked  of  Northumbria  is  killed 
by  Wada  and  others,  April  19.  Eard- 
wulf  succeeds  to  the  icingdom.  May 
14  ' ;  is  crowned  at  York,  May  26. 

Offa  of  Mercia  dies,  J  uly  29.  Egferth^ 
his  successor,  dies  shortly  after.  Cy- 
nulf  becomes  king. 

A.D.  797. 

Siric,  tributary  king  of  East  Anglia,. 
goes  to  Rome. 

A.D.  798. 

Cynulf  ravages  Kent ;  he  takes  Praen 
prisoner,  and  mutilates  him. 

Wada,  having  rebelled  against  Eard- 
wulf,  is  defeated  and  put  to  flight  at 
Hwealleage  or  Billingahoth  (Whalley,. 
in  Lancashire,)  April  2. 

London  burnt 

Man  and  the  Hebrides  ravaged  by 
the  Northmen. 

A.D.  800. 

The  Empire  of  the  West  re-esta- 
blished by  the  coronation  of  Char- 
lemagne, Dea  25. 

A.D.  802. 

Brihtric  of  Wessex  dies  *  ;  Egbert  is- 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 


EGBERT. 


r,  the  fourth  in  descent  from 
:>ther  of  Ina,  and  the  son  of 
i,  sub-king  of  Kent,  being 
by  Brihtric,  sought  refuge 
irt  of  Charlemagne,  and  was 
mpany  at  Rome  when  the 
ing  received  the  dignity  of 


emperor  of  the  West  On  the  deatfe 
of  Brihtric  Egbert  was  recalled  to 
Wessex,  and  ascended  the  throne. 
He  warred  successfully  with  the  Bri- 
tons, and  thus  increased  the  power 
of  his  kingdom  while  the  other  Saxon 
states  were  falling  into  ruin  from  their 


or  Eastman,  probablv  as  coming  from 
Masts  of  England  and  Scotland,  rather 
om  the  North. 

Chronicle  menticms,  under  the  year 
Dark  strangers  came  to  Dublin,  de- 
>lony  of  the  Fair  strangers,  and  carried 
I  into  captivity. 

ras  consecrated  to  Dublin  in  1074  by 
was  his  successor  Donagh  in  io8s. 
idons  of  Samuel  of  Duolin  (1006), 
MTaterford  (10^),  Greeory  of  DuoHn 
Patrick  of  Limerick  (1x40),  all  took 


place  at  Canterbury  before  the  invasion  of  IrdancK 
by  De  Clare  and  his  associates. 

^  A  priest  He  had  been  ordained,  but  bctn^ 
of  the  royal  blood,  was  chosen  to  succeed  on  the 
death  of  Ealhmund,  whose  son  Egbert  had  becD 
driven  into  exile  by  Brihtric. 

•  In  the  interval,  Osbald,  a  noble,  had  usurped 
the  throne,  but  after  a  reign  of  37  days  he  was 
driven  out,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  the  tonsure. 

*  He  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Edburga.  She 
retired  first  to  France,  then  to  Italy,  and  ^''^ 
miserably  at  Pavia. 
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ceaseless  dissensions.  At  length  in  82 1  * 
he  commenced  a  formal  course  of  con- 
quest, which  in  the  course  of  eight 
years  made  him  sole  monarch,  when 
he  granted  Kent  to  his  son  Ethel- 
wulf,  but  allowed  the  more  remote 
states  of  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and 
Northumbria  to  be  ruled  by  tributary 
kings. 

This  change  being  accomplished  in 
the  year  827,  the  ancient  title  of  "Bret- 
walda"  seems  to  have  been  revived,  but 
Egbert  dates  the  years  of  his  ducatus 
from  816.  He  mamed  Redbui^  a  lady 
whose  parentage  is  not  ascertained,  and 
left  by  her, — Ethelwulf,  his  successor  in 
the  monarchy ;  Athelstan,  who  is  styled 
king  of  Kent ;  and  Ethelbald.  Egbert 
died  most  probably  in  the  year  839, 
but  different  MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  ascribe  the  length  of  36,  37, 

and  38  years  to  his 
reign. 

The  arms  in  the 
margin,  **  Azure,  a 
cross  patonce  or," 
have  been  ascribed 
to  Egbert  ;  but  it 
is  now  generally 
agreed    that     any 

i«i.««rn«iif^pi,>-n4  ^^^^^      resembling 
inns  aaorfbed  to  Egl»rt.  personal     heraldic 

bearings  was  unknown  till  the  twelfth 
century. 


A.D.  802. 


The  Hwiccians',  a  people  of  Mercia, 
invade  Wessex,  but  are  defeated  by 
the  men  of  Wiltshire  at  Kempsford. 

A.D.  807. 
Cuthred  of  Kent  dies. 

A.D.  808. 

Eardwulf  of  Northumbria,  driven 
from  his  kingdom,  retires  to  the  court 
of  Charlemagne. 

The  Northmen  plunder  Hii,  and 
murder  the  monks.  They  repair  to 
Ireland  the  next  year,  and  advance  far 
inland,  plundering  the  churches  and 
monasteries. 


A.D.  815. 

"Egbert  laid  waste  West  Wales 
(Devon  and  Cornwall)  from  eastward 
to  westward." 

A.D.  817. 
The  English  school  ^  at  Rome  burnt 

A.D.  821. 

Cenwtdf  of  Mercia  dies.  Ceohnilf 
succeeds. 

A.D.  823. 

Ceolwulf  of  Mercia  deprived  of  his 
kingdom.    Beomwulf  succeeds. 

A.D.  825. 

Egbert  defeats  Beomwulf  of  Mercia 
at  Oendune  (near  Wilton). 

Ethelwulf,  son  of  Egbert,  drives 
Baldred  of  Kent  beyond  3ie  Thames. 

A.D.  826. 

''The  men  of  Kent,  and  the  men 
of  Surrey,  and  the  South  Saxons  and 
the  East  Saxons,  submitted  to  Egbot ; 
for  formerly  they  had  been  unjustly 
forced  from  him.  And  the  same  year 
the  king  of  the  East  Angles  and  the 
people  sought  the  alliance  and  pro- 
tection of  King  Egbert  for  dread  of 
the  Mercians ;  and  the  same  year  the 
East  Angles  slew  Beomvmlf,  king  of 
Mercia." 

A.D.  828. 

Ludeca  of  Mercia  is  slain.  Wiglaf 
succeeds. 

"King  Egbert  conquered  the  king- 
dom of  the  Mercians,  and  all  that  was 
south  of  the  H  umber ;  and  he  was  the 
eighth  king  who  was  Bretwalda  .... 
And  Egbert  led  an  army  to  Dore  (near 
Dronfield,  Derbyshire,)  against  the 
Northumbrians,  and  there  they  offered 
him  obedience  and  allegiance,  and  with 
that  they  separated." 

A.D.  830. 

Wiglaf  re-obtains  Mercia,  as  a  tribu- 
tary to  Egbert 

Egbert  makes  war  successfully  on 
the  North  Welsh. 

A  Northman,  called  Turgesius  (pro- 
bably Thorkill),  comes  to  Ireland.   He 


*  According  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  8x9 ; 
but  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
error  of  two  or  three  years  in  some  of  its  entries 
about  this  time. 

''  Inhabiting  the  modem  counties  of  Gloucester 
and  Moxunouth. 


f  This  served  not  only  as  a  school,  but  as  a  place 
of  entertainment  for  the  English  pilgrims ;  it  was 
situate  near  St.  Peter's,  but  had  its  own  church, 
dedicated  to  St  Mary. 


iD.  830 — 840.]       ETHKLWTJLP — SCOTtAHD  AMD  VALES. 


conquers  both  the  natives  and  the 
Sbangen,  and  establishes  himself  at 
Armagh  \  where  he  endeavours  to  in- 
Imduce  paganism. 

A.D.  832. 
The  Northmen  lavage  Shepey. 


A.D.  837. 

The  Northmen  unite  with  the  West 

Welsh  (the  Britons  in  Cornwall  and 

Devon),  but  are  defeated  at  Hengest- 

down,  in  Cornwall,  by  Egbert, 

A.D.  838  (circa). 
The  Northmen  establish  themselves 
in  DubUa 

A.D.  839. 
Egbert  dies,    Ethdwulf  succeeds. 


ETHELWULF. 


Etbelwulf  is  said,  though  on  very 
doubtful  authority,  to  have  been  de- 
agned  for  the  Church,  but  at  his 
father's  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
langdom,  and  granted  the  admioistra- 
tion  of  [he  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tiom  to  his  brother  Athelstan.  Etnel- 
wulfs  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  ceaseless  ravages  of  the  Northmen, 
and  his  own  journey  to  Rome,  and 


RMnlTt  King. 

liberal  benefactions  to  the  Church.   By 
his  first  wife,  Osburga,  the  daughter  of 


Oslac,  of  the  stem  of  Cerdic,  he  left 
four  sons,  who  all  became  kings,  and 
two  daughters.  His  second  marriage 
and  the  coronation  of  his  young  queen, 
Judith,  gave  deep  offence  to  his  sut>- 
jects,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cede  the 
greater  part  of  his  dominions  to  his 
eldest  son.  Ethelwulf  died  shortly 
after,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester', 


A.D.  839. 

Athelstan,  brother  of  Ethelwulf,  rules 
the  country  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  Kent, 

and  Essex. 

"  This  year  there  was  great  slaughter 
at  London,  and  at  Cwantawic  (pro- 
baWy  Canterbury)  and  Rochester," 

The  Northmen  defeated  at  South- 
ampton ;  they  are  successfiil  at  Poit- 

A.D.  840. 
Wiglaf  of  Mercia  dies.    Beoriitwulf 
succeeds. 
Kent,  East  Anglia,  and  Lincolnshire 


SCOTLAND  AND  WALES. 


About  the  time  that  the  states  of  the 
Heptarchy  were  brought  under  one 
lieaid  by  Egbert,  simik^  changes  were 
rfected  among  the  other  nations  of 
the  island.  The  Scots  closed  a  long 
struggle  by  the  total  subjugation  of  the 
?icts,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 


the  North  British  monarchy.  The 
lands  occupied  by  the  unconquered 
Britons  beyond  the  Severn  and  the 
Wye  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  an- 
archy, there  being  as  many  kings  as 
districts,  but  in  the  year  840,  Roderic 
(afterwards  known  as  the  Great),  the 


DDv.  the  ccdwAt-  I  ii  a  gold  ring  beaHng  hu  name,  nod  hnviof  ch* 
anaa  EUed  wiih  a  QuUfa-black  toaiHl.    It  ma 
BriiUb  MuKum  ii     (Dund  in  1  can-rat  in  the  pariih  of  LanrMDck,  In 
la  of  Ihb  king.    It  I  Himpihiic,  and  it*  wei(Iu  u  ii  dwli.  14  gniiu. 
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[a.d.  842 — 858. 


descendant  of  the  last  chief  rulers  of 
the  northern  and  eastern  districts,  suc- 
ceeded to  power,  and  marrying  the 
heiress  of  tlie  south  he  brought  the 
whole  country  under  his  hand.  He, 
however,  undid  his  own  work  by  again 
dividing  it  among  his  three  sons,  giving 
Gwynneth  (North  Wales)  to  Anaxawd, 
Dynevor  (South  Wales)  to  Cadel,  and 
Powys  (the  eastern  portion,  then  ex- 
tending far  into  what  is  now  reckoned 
England)  to  Mervin"*.  Roderic  or- 
dained that  Gwynneth  should  be  the 
paramount  state,  to  which  the  others 
should  pay  tribute,  but  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  long  endure.  Mervin 
being  killed  by  the  Northmen,  Powys 
was  seized  by  the  ruler  of  Dynevor, 
and  that  state,  under  Howel  Dda, 
about  910  became  the  chief  kingdom. 


A.D.  842  (circa). 

The  Scots,  under  Kenneth  II.,  sub- 
due the  Picts. 

A-D.  845. 

The  Northmen  defeated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Parret  by  the  bishop  Ealstan  of 
Sherborne  and  Osric  the  ealdorman. 

Turgesius  is  killed  in  Ireland. 

A.D.  851. 

The  Northmen  defeated  in  Devon- 
shire ;  Athelstan  also  defeats  them  at 
sea,  near  Sandwich. 

"This  year  the  heathen  men,  for 
the  first  time,  remained  over  winter  in 
Thanet. 

"And  the  same  year  came  350 ships 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  the 
crews  landed  and  took  Canterbury  and 
London  by  storm,  and  put  to  flight 
Beorhtwulf,  king  of  the  Mercians,  with 
his  army,  and  then  went  south  over 
the  Thames  into  Surrey  ;  and  there 
King  Ethelwulf  and  his  son  Ethelbald, 
with  the  army  of  the  West  Saxons, 
fought  against  them  at  Ocklcy,  and 


^  These  princes  and  their  successors  are  often 
styled  in  tne  Welsh  Chronicles,  from  the  names  of 
their  capitals,  the  kings  of  Aberfraw  (in  Anglesey^ 
of  Cardigan,  and  of  Mathrav-al  (near  Meivod,  m 
Montgomeryshire),  in  the  same  way  as  their  co- 
temporaries,  the  English  kings,  are  called  the  kings 
of  London.  The  South  Wales  state  was  the  largest ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  its  territory  was  held  by  the 
lords  of  Dyvcd  (Pembroke),  Morganwg  (Glamorcan) 
«nd  Gwent  (the  district  on  the  Severn  and  Wye), 
-who  were  omy  nominal  dependents  on  the  king  of 
Cardigan. 

I  The  same  name  as  Olaf  or  Olaus.  It  was 
common  in  the  North,  and  for  that  reason 


there  made  the  g^reatest  slaughter 
among  the  heathen  army  that  we  nave 
heard  tell  of  unto  the  present  day,  and 
there  got  the  victory." 

Athelstan  of  Kent  dies. 

Anlaf  *  the  White  attempts  in  vain 
to  levy  tribute  on  the  Northmen  in 
Ireland. 

A.D.  852. 

Beorhtwulf  of  Mercia  dies  ;  Buigred 
succeeds. 

A.D.  853  or  854. 

Ethelwulf  assists  the  Mercians  a- 
gainst  the  North  Welsh. 

The  Northmen  in  Thanet  unsuc- 
cessfully attacked  by  Ealhere  and 
Huda,  the  ealdormen  of  Kent  and 
Surrey,  who  are  both  killed. 

Burgred  marries  Athelswith,  the 
daughter  of  Ethelwul£ 

A.D.  855. 

"This  year  the  heathen  men,  for 
the  first  time,  remained  over  winter 
in  Shepey." 

"King  Ethelwulf  gave  by  charter 
the  tenth  part  of  his  land  throughout 
his  realm  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
his  own  eternal  salvation".  And  the 
same  year  he  went  to  Rome  in  great 
state,  and  dwelt  there  twelve  months,, 
and  then  returned  homewards^" 

A.D.  856. 

Ethelwulf  marries  Judith,  daughter 
of  Charles,  king  of  the  Franks  (Charles 
the  Bald),  Oct.  i. 

Anlaf  establishes  his  supremacy, 
and  is  styled  king  of  Dublin* 

A.D.  857. 

Ethelwulf  parts  his  kingdom  with 
his  son. 

A.D.  858. 

Ethelwulf  dies,  January  13,  and  is 
buried  at  Winchester. 


great  confusion  has  hitherto  prevailed  concerning 
several  of  the  Northman  invaders  of  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  researches  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  in 
his  translation  of  the  Wars  of  the  Gael,  hare 
however  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject,  and 
AnKifs  who  lived  a  century  apart  from  each  other 
need  no  longer  be  confounded. 

»  This  grant,  which  is  only  to  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  the  personal  piety  of  Ethelwulf,  in  bestowmg  a 
tenth  of  his  private  estate  on  the  Chiut:h,  is  often 
incorrectly  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  origin  oT 
tithes  in  England.  See  notice  of  Angkt-Sazoa 
Laws,  p.  72. 


1.1x858—870.]     ETHELBALD  AND  ETHELBERT — ETHELRED. 
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ETHELBALD  and  ETHELBERT. 


The  two  elder  sons  of  Ethelwulf 
shared  his  dominions  between  them. 
Ethelbald,  who  only  survived  two  years, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  incest- 
uous marriage  with  Judith,  his  father's 
widow,  by  whom,  however,  he  Idft  no 
issue.  Ethelbert  contended  vigorously 
with  the  Northmen  until  his  death  in 
866,  and  left  two  sons :  Ethelwald, 
who  afterwards  by  leaguing  with  the 
invaders  made  himself  for  a  short  time 
Idng  in  Northumbria ' ;  and  Adhelm, 
of  the  events  of  whose  life  no  record 
has  been  preserved. 


A.D.  858. 

Ethelbald  succeeds  in  Wessex,  and 
Ethelbert  in  the  rest  of  Ethelwulf's 
dominions. 


A.D.  86a 

Ethelbald  dies,  and  is  buried  at 
Sherborne;  " and  Ethelbert  succeeded 
to  all  the  realm  of  his  brother,  and  he 
held  it  in  godly  concord  and  in  great 
tranquillity." 

The  Northmen  storm  Winchester, 
but  are  shortly  after  defeated, 

A.D.  864. 

The  Northmen  again  winter  in 
Thanet. 

A.D.  865. 

Kent  ravaged  by  the  Northmen. 
Anlaf  ravages  the  west  of  Scotland. 

A.D.  866. 

Ethelbert  dies  early  in  the  year  and 
is  buried  at  Sherborne.  Ethelred  suc- 
ceeds. 


ETHELRED. 


Ethelred,  the  third  son  of  Ethel- 
wulf succeeded,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
brother's  children,  but  this  was  not 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  early  a^es 
in  r^ard  to  minors.  He  fought  mne 
battles  with  various  success  against 
the  Northmen,  and  died  shortly  after 
Easter,  871.  His  brother  Alfred  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  as  he  left 
only  voung  children,  from  one  of  whom 
Etb^werd  the  historian  traced  his 
descent. 

A.D.  866. 

Anlaf  joins  the  Northmen  in  East 
Anglia ;  they  make  a  truce  with  the 
people^  and  obtain  horses  from  them. 

A.D.  867. 

The  Northmen  pass  from  East  An- 
^  and  capture  York.  The  North- 
uoibrians,  who  had  expelled  Osbert 
and  diosen  a  king,  EUa,  not  of  the 


royal  blood,  attempt   to   drive  them 
I  from  York,  but  are  defeated.     Osbert 
and  Ella  are  both  slain,  and  a  truce  is 
made. 

A.D.  868. 

The  Northmen  pass  into  Mercia, 
and  possess  themselves  of  Notting- 
ham, where  they  are  ineffectually  be- 
sieged by  Ethelred  and  his  brother 
Alfred ;  die  Mercians  at  length  make 
a  truce  with  them. 

Anlaf  returns  to  Ireland,  and  bums 
Armagh. 

AJ>.  869. 

The  Northmen  retire  to  York,  and 
remain  there  during  the  year. 

A.D.  870. 

The  Northmen  pass  again  into  East 
Anglia,  and  take  up  their  winter  quar- 
ters at  Thetford. 

"And  the  same  winter  King  Ed- 
mund •*  fought  against  them,  and  the 


■  See  A.D.  Qoz,  004,  905. 
—  of  I 


*  The  cribotary  king  of  East  Anglia.  He  began 
ha  reign  orer  the  East  Angles  in  855,  and  is  de- 
acribeaby  Shneon  of  Durham  as  a  just  and  holy 
Baa.  HaTisg  been  defeated  by  the  pagans,  and 
captured,  he  was  offered  his  lite  on  oonditicm  of 
apoMacy,  hat  firmly  refusing,  he  was  first  cruelly 
toongcd,  dica  pieroed  with  arrows,  and  his  head 


being  stricken  oflf  was  cast  into  a  thicket  Hence 
he  was  reverenced  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and 
is  still  retained  in  the  Church  Calendar.  The  an* 
dent  service  contains  the  following  le^nd  of  the 
discovery  of  his  remains.  A  party  of  his  friends 
having  ventured  in  search  of  them,  "they  went 
seeking  all  together,  and  constantly  calling,  as  is- 
the  wont  of  those  who  oft  go  into  woods, ...» 
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Danes  got  the  victory  and  slew  the 
king,  [Nov.  20,]  and  subdued  all  the 
land,  ajid  destroyed  all  the  minsters 
which  tbey  came  to.  The  names  of 
their  chiefs  who  slew  the  king  were 
Ingwair  and  Ubba.  At  that  same  time 
tbey  came  to  Medeshamstede  (Peter- 
borough), and  burned  and  beat  it 
down,  slew  abbot  and  monks,  and  all 
that  they  found  there ;  and  that  place, 
which  before  was  full  rich,  they  re- 
duced to  nothing." 

Ethebed,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
endeavours  to  expel  the  secular  priests 
from  hi;  cathedral. 

Anlaf  again  invades  Scotland,  where 
be  captures  Alcluid  (Dumbarton). 

A.D.  S7I. 

The  Northmen  pass  into  Wessex. 
They  are  defeated  at  Englefield,  but 


[a.D.  870,  871, 

gain  the  victory  three  davs  later  at 
Reading;  They  are  defeated  four 
days  after  at  Ashdown,  in  Be^- 
sbire,  and  fourteen  days  after  are 
victorious  at  Basing,  "About  two 
months  after  this,  K^g  Ethelred  and 
Alfred  his  brother  fought  gainst  the 
army  at  Meretun  (probably  Marden, 
Wiltshire)  and  they  were  in  two 
bodies,  and  they  put  both  to  flight 
and  during  a  great  part  of  the  day 
were  victorious,  and  there  was  great 
slaughter  on  either  hand ;  but  the 
Danes  had  possession  of  the  place  of 
carnage  ;  and  there  Bishop  Heah- 
mund  (of  Sherborne)  was  slain,  and 
many  good  men." 

Etbehcd,  beinjg  mortally  wounded 
in  the  battle,  dies,  "over  Easter*,* 
and  is  buried  at  Wimbome.  His 
brother  Alfred  succeeds. 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 


Alfred,  the  fourth  son  of  Ethel- 
wulf,  was  bom  at  Wantage,  in  Berk- 
shire, in  849.  In  his  fifth  year  he  was 
sent  to  Rome,  and  was  uiere  "con- 
secrated king"  by  the  Pope,  and  again 
visited  that  city  in  company  with  his 
hXha  in  the  year  85;.  In  868  he 
married  Elswitha,  the  daughter  of 
Ethelred,  an  East  Anglian  chief,  and 
for  the  next  three  years  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  seconding  the  efforts  of  his 
brother  Ethelred  against  the  North- 


men. In  871  his  brother's  death  placed 

him  on  the  throne, — his  young  ne[)hews 
being  passed  over — and  he  continued 
the  contest  with  various  fortune  for 
seven  years,  when  the  overpowering 
force  of  the  enemy  comptelled  him  to 
withdraw  to  the  isle  of  Athelney,  where 
he  passed  the  early  months  of  878. 
Soon  issuing  from  his  retreat,  he  de- 
feated the  Northmen,  and  at  length 
concluded  a  pieacc  by  which  their  most 
powerful  chief  became  in  fact  kii^  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  but 
also  adopted  Christianity,  and  swore 
to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  land 
against  all  new  assailants  ;  an  engage- 
ment which  was  but  indifferently  ob- 
served. The  main  body  of  the  spoilers, 
however,  withdrew,  and  although  he 
had  to  repel  another  attack  in  88;, 
Alfred  now  found  leisure  not  only  for 
valuable  literary  labours  %  but  to  re- 


._ ,  which  u  tlicnfcn 

irobabjy  ihc  day  of  his  death,  though  Filt* 
of  Wor«*(er  Hiys  April  sj.     A  church  it 


th?*H'Sy  S 


Li^.  the  bcfnuuitE  of  t2ie  nrfr 
if  the  AngLo-Saxwi  CltnukJBt 
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ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 
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pair  the  ravages  of  war,  and  to  form  or 
remodel  those  admirable  political  in- 
stitutions for  which  his  name  is  still 
reverenced  '. 

The  year  893  witnessed  a  fresh  re- 
turn of  the  Northmen,  but  they  were 
vigorously  withstood,  and  at  length  ex- 
pelled«  To  secure  his  coasts  the  king 
now  constructed  ships  better  able  to 
cope  with  those  of  the  enemy  than  any 
that  had  been  before  seen  in  England, 
and  he  is  thus  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  royal  navy.  Alfred's  few  re- 
maining years  were  apparently  passed 
in  tranquillity,  and  he  died  on  the  26th 
October,  901. 

Beside  other  children,  who  require 
no  particular  mention,  Alfred  left, — 
Edward,  his  successor ;  Ethelfleda, 
who  as  "lady  of  the  Mercians"  acted 
a  conspicuous  part ;  Elfrida,  married 
to  Baldwin  II.  count  of  Flanders'; 
and  Ethelgiva,  who  became   abbess 

of  Shaftesbury. 


A.D.  871. 

Alfred  defeated  by  the  Northmen  at 
Wilton.  Nine  other  battles  are  fought 
in  the  country  south  of  the  Thames, 
in  which  the  invaders  appear  to  have 
been  victorious,  as  the  West  Saxons 
make  peace  with  them. 

Anlaf  returns  to  Ireland  with  many 
captives.    He  is  killed  the  next  year. 

A.D.  872. 

The  Northmen  take  up  their  winter 
quarters  in  London ;  the  Mercians 
make  peace  with  them. 

Cameleac  consecrated  bishop  of 
Llandaff  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

We  see  from  this  that  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  England  extended  at  this 
period  at  least  over  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Wales  (Gwent),  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  pohtical  power  accompanied 
it,  as  when  this  bishop  was  captured 
by  the  Northmen,  he  was,  we  are  told 
by  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  ransomed  by 
Edward  the  Elder,  for  40  pounds  of 
silver  •• 


The  Northmen  from  Ireland  ravage 
the  west  of  Scotland,  but  are  defeated 
near  the  Clyde  by  Constantine  II. 

A.D.  873. 

The  Northmen  penetrate  into  North- 
umbria,  and  take  up  their  winter  quar- 
ters at  Torksey,  in  Lincolnshire ;  the 
people  make  peace  with  them. 

A.D.  874. 

The  Northmen  drive  out  Burgred  of 
Mercia,  and  make  Ceolwulf,  "an  un- 
wise king's  thane,"  king  in  his  place. 
"And  he  swore  oaths  to  them,  and 
gave  hostages,  that  it  should  be  ready 
for  them,  on  whatever  day  they  would 
have  it ;  and  that  he  would  be  ready 
in  his  own  person,  and  with  all  who 
would  follow  him,  for  the  behoof  of 
the  army  ■." 

Burgred  goes  to  Rome,  and  dies 
there.  "  His  body  lies  in  St.  Mary's 
church  in  the  school  of  the  Angle 
race." 

A.D.  875. 

Halfdane,  a  Northman,  ravages 
Northumbria,  and  also  spoils  the 
Picts  and  the  Strathclyde  Bntons. 

The  bishop's  see  and  the  body  of  St. 
Cuthbert  removed  to  Chester-le-Street. 

Guthrum,  a  Northman,  besieges 
Grantabridge  (Cambridge). 

Alfred  defeats  a  fleet  of  seven  ships, 
capturing  one,  and  putting  the  rest  to 
flight. 

Many  of  the  Northmen  leave  Ire- 
land to  ravage  England,  France  and 
Germany.  The  land  has  thus  what  the 
Irish  annalists  term  "the  forty  years* 
rest"  until  about  a.d.  915,  from  fresh 
invasions  ;  but  the  foreigners  maintain 
themselves  in  their  possessions,  and 
form  alliances  with  the  native  princes. 

A.D.  876. 

The  Northmen  besiege  Wareham. 

Alfred  makes  peace  with  them,  when 
they  "  swear  oaths  to  him  on  the  holy 
ring^,  which  they  never  before  would 
do  to  any  nation,"  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. Their  horsemen,  however,  take 
possession  of  Exeter. 


»  See  p.  73. 

•  Baldwin  was  the  son  of  Judith,  the  step-mother 
oCAMred,  and  he  was  the  ancestor  of  Matilda,  the 
im  Nonnan  queen  of  England. 

*  See  A.D.  918. 

■  Thorpe's  translation.  He  was,  however,  only  al- 
lowed  to  retain  a  portion,  as  we  read,  a.d.  877.  '  In 
the  antatan.  the  army  went  into  the  Mercians  land, 
■Ml  divideo  MBia  of  U,  and  gave  some  to  Ceolwull" 


*  Antiquaries  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
passage.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Northmen,  in 
their  oath,  referred  to  a  great  ring  of  silver  or  ori- 
chalc,  which  Amgrim  Jonas  ^Rer.  Islandic  i.  7)  says 
was  preserved  in  a  temple  m  Iceland,  and  which 
was  smeared  with  blood  of  victims  when  they  swore 
to  the  observance  of  matters  of  religion  or  public 
law.  For  illustrative  passages  see  Thorpe's  trans* 
lation,  p.  63. 


THE  SAXOK   ERA. 


Halfdane  appoitions  the  lands  of 
Nortbumbria  among  his  followers. 

Anglesey  ravaged  by  the  Northmen 
from  Ireland,  and  Roderic  the  Great 

Rollo  and  the  Northmen  ovcmin 

Neustria  (Normandy), 

A.D.  877. 
The  Northman  fleet  is  ivrccked  at 
Swanawic  (Swanage). 
Alfred  captures  Exeter. 
The  Northmen  apportion  Mercia. 


The  Northmen  suddenly  invade 
Wessex,  in  January,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  "Many  of  the 
people  they  drove  beyond  sea,  and  of 
the  remainder  the  greater  jjart  they 
subdued  and  forced  to  obey  them,  ex- 
cept Kii^  Alfred ;  and  he,  with  a  small 
band,  with  difficulty  rctrc.iied  to  the 


[a.d.  876^878. 

woods  and  to  the  fastnesses  of  the 

Hubba,  the  brother  of  HaUdan^ 
lands  in  Devonshire,  but  is  defeated 
and  killed,  "  and  there  was  taken  the 
war  flag  which  they  called  Ravm  "." 

"And  after  this,  at  Easter,  [Maidi 
23]  King  Alfred,  with  a  small  band, 
constructed  a  fortress  at  Athdney", 
and  from  this  fortress,  with  that  port 
of  the  men  of  Somerset  which  was 
nearest  to  it,  from  time  to  time  ttiey 
fought  against  the  army'." 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  gives  no  par- 
ticulars of  Alfred's  residence  in  Atne!- 
ney,  but  Asser,  his  biographer,  relates 
the  well-known  tale  of  the  cakes  suf- 
fered to  bum  whilst  he  prepared  his 
weapons,  and  also  tells  us  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  tyrannical  cottduct 
on  his  part,  and  neglect  of  the  repiptf 
of  his  kinsman  St.  Neot,  that  the  king 
was  so  utterly  forsaken  by  his  sub- 


-  ll  u  rcmarkiibk  thU  th.^  Northfra  ugu  do 
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The  ground  ii  of »  rich  blue,  the  face  and  umi 


ic  figure  .hite, 


XD.  878— S8a.] 


THE  ANGLO-DANES. 


THE  ANGLO-DANES. 


Alfred  leaves  his  retreat  in  May. 

He  defeats  the  Northmen  at  Ethan- 
duo  (Edington,  near  Westbury),  and 
besit^es  them  in  their  fortress. 

The  Northmen  surrender  after  a 
fourteen  days'  siege,  and  give  hostages. 
Guthrum  "and  some  thirty  men,  who 
veic  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
array, "■  are  baptized  ;  Guthrum  has 
Alired  for  his  godfather,  and  receives 
ihe  name  of  Athelstan. 

Al&ed  makes  a  peace  with  the  North- 
men, ceding  to  them  a  large  portion  of 
lerrilory,  thus  limited  :  "  first,  concern* 
ing  our  land  boundaries  ;  up  on  the 
Thames,  and  then  up  on  the  Lea,  and 
alongthe  Lea  unto  its  source,  then  right 
to  Bedford,  and  then  up  the  Ouse  into 
Watling  Street"." 

By  this  formal  cession  of  so  lai^ 
a  tiact,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  what 
Halfdanc  already  possessed,  and  held 
^)parently  only  by  the  sword,  the  sole 
monarchy  established  by  Egbert  scarce- 
ly fifty  years  before  may  be  r^arded 
as  broken  up.  The  Anglo-Danes,  as 
ihey  arc  now  to  be  called,  it  is  true, 
professed  allegiance  to  Alfred  and  his 
successors,  but  they  seem  never  to 
bave  yielded  it  unless  to  princes  who 
were  able  to  enforce  the  claim,  and 
they  were  ruled  by  chiefs  whose 
coins  prove  them  to  have  assumed  the 
atjle  of  independent  kings'.  They  re- 
tdved  constant  accessions  to  their 
numbers  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
Umpts  made  by  the  kings  of  Norway 
oily  in  the  tenth  century  to  render 
liiemselvcs  absolute  monarchs,  many 
oTthe  chiefs  preferring  volimtary  exile 
U  submission,  and  they  thus  speedily 
became  in  some  districts,  what  the 
Nonnans  afterwards  were  in  the  whole 
««ntry,  a  fierce  military  aristocracy 
governing  without  mercy  or  discretion 
a  herd  of  serfs,  it  being  recorded  as 
i  glorious  achievement  of  Edmund  I. 


that  he  freed  the  English  inhabitants 
of  certain  districts  "who  had  dwelt 
long  in  captive  chains  to  heathen 
men',"  They  also  extended  them- 
selves over  Mercia,  and  as  that  state 


Ihei) 


1  dist 


t  had  i 


peculiar  laws,  the  country  was  rather 
three  separate  kingdoms  *",  of  which 
Wessex  had  occasionally  a  supremacy 
over  the  others,  than  one  united  mo- 
narchy, as  it  is  usually  represented. 
It  appears,  too,  from  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  to  contemporary  documents, 
that  the  Anglo-Danes  soon  became 
possessed  of  important  p>osts  both  in 
the  Church  and  at  the  court  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings.  The  dirisions 
thus  introduced  into  its  councils,  and 
the  help  they  constantly  gave  to  their 
invading  countrymen,  reduced  the 
country  to  a  state  of  weakness  which 
left  it  a  comparatively  easy  prey,  lirst 
to  Canute,  and  next  to  WUham  the 
Norman. 

A.D.  879. 

Guthrum  and  his  forces  withdraw 

to  Cirencester,  and  remain  there  during 

A  fresh  body  of  Northmen  take  up 
their  quarters  on  the  Thames  at 
Fulham. 

A.D.  8E0. 

Guthnim  and  his  forces  setde  in 
East  Anglia.  The  Northmen  at  Ful- 
ham leave  the  Thames,  and  besiege 
Ghent. 

A.D.  881. 

TheNorthmen penetrate  into  France. 

The  Northmen  land  in  Scotland, 
and  defeat  and  kill  Constantlne  II. 
at  Crail,  in  Fifeshire. 

A.D.  882. 
Alfred    goes   to    sea,   and  captures 
four  vessels  of  the  enemy. 
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TH£  SAXON  ERA« 


[a.d.  883—894. 


A.D.  883. 

The  Northmen  ascend  the  Scheldt, 
and  besiege  Condd 

Alfred  sends  alms  to  Rome,  and  also 
to  India,  "which  he  had  vowed  to 
send,  when  they  sat  down  against  the 
army  at  London.*' 

A.D.  884. 

The  Northmen  besiege  Amiens. 

A.D.  885. 

The  Northmen  again  land  in  Eng- 
land and  besiege  Rochester.  Alfred 
relieves  the  city,  and  drives  the  be- 
siegers beyond  sea. 

"This  year  the  army  in  East  An- 
glia «  broke  the  peace  with  King 
Alfred." 

Alfred  sends  a  fleet  against  them, 
which  captiires  sixteen  of  their  ships  ; 
but  his  fleet  is  defeated  on  its  return. 

A.D.  886. 

"King  Alfred  repaired  London,  and 
all  the  English  submitted  to  him,  ex- 
cept those  who  were  under  the  bond- 
age of  the  Danishmen ;  and  then  he 
committed  the  town  to  the  keeping  of 
Ethelred,  the  ealdorman." 

The  Northmen  besiege  Paris. 

England  now  seems  to  have  had 
peace  for  a  while,  for  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle for  the  next  seven  years  only  re- 
cords offerings  sent  to  Rome,  which 
became  so  customary  that  it  is  thought 
worthy  of  special  remark,  that  in  889 
"  there  was  no  journey  to  Rome,  ex- 
cept that  King  Alfred  sent  two  couriers 
with  letters." 

The  bishops  of  Leicester,  on  the 
conquest  of  Mercia  by  the  Northmen, 
remove  to  Dorchester',  in  Oxfordshire. 

A.D.  887. 

The  Northmen  pass  the  bridge  at 
Paris,  and  ravage  the  interior  of 
France. 

Alfred  founds  the  monasteries  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Athelney. 

A.D.  888. 
Athelswith  (Alfred's  sister,  and  relict 


of  Burgred  of  Mercia)  dies  on  her  way 
to  Rome,  and  is  buried  at  Pavla« 

A.D.  89a 

Guthnim  dies. 

The  Northmen  in  France  defeated 
by  the  Bretons. 

A.D.  891. 
The  Northmen,  being  defeated  in 
the  east   of  France,  near  Louvaine^ 
Sept  I,  begin  to  retrace  their  steps 
to  the  coast 

A.D.  893. 

The  Northmen,  having  crossed 
France,  embark  at  Boulogne,  and 
land  at  Limenemouth'.  "They  came 
over,  horses  and  all,  at  one  passage^ 
with  250  ships."  They  fortify  them- 
selves at  Appledore  \ 

Hasting  enters  the  Thames,  and 
builds  a  fort  at  Middleton  (Milton, 
on  the  East  Swale  of  the  Medway). 

The  Northumbrians  and  East  An- 
gles favour  the  invaders. 

A.D.  894. 

Alfred  places  himself  between  the 
two  armies  of  Northmen. 

The  Northmen  leave  their  forts  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  into  Essex,  but 
are  defeated  at  Famham.  At  length 
they  reach  the  Colne,  and  are  besieged 
there. 

The  Northumbrians  and  East  An- 
gles attack  Devonshire. 

The  Northmen  defeated  at  Benfleet, 
their  shipping  destroyed,  and  the  wife 
and  sons  of  Hasting  captured. 

The  Northmen  re-assemble  at  Shoe- 
bury,  are  joined  by  the  Northimibrians 
and  East  Angles,  and  pass  up  the 
Thames  to  the  Severn.  They  are  be- 
sieged at  Buttington,  in  Shropshiit, 
and  obliged  to  surrender,  "after  having 
eaten  a  great  part  of  their  horses." 

The  fugitives  reach  Essex,  and  as- 
semble another  army.  Thev  commit 
"their  wives,  and  their  sfiips,  and 
their  wealth"  to  the  East  Angles,  and 
cross  England  to  Chester,  where  they 
I  are  again  besieged. 


•  That  is,  Guthnim  and  his  adherents. 

f  The  West  Saxon  see  founded  here  by  Birinus 
(see  A.D.  635),  was  removed  to  Winchester  in  676. 

s  The  ancient  mouth  of  the  Rother,  in  Kent ; 
now  Romney  Sound. 

^  The  nature  of  their  ordinary  fortifications  ap- 
pears from  a  cotemporary  notice  in  the  Annals  of 
Fulda :  "  The  Northmen,  having  made  their  forti- 
fication with  hedges  according  to  their  custom,  se- 


curely encamped.**  The  annalist  of  Metz,  however, 
Doints  out  an  improved  mode  of  proceeding :  "The 
Northmen  protected  themselves  according  to  cus- 
tom with  wood  and  a  heap  of  earth  ;"  and  such  we 
may  conclude  was  their  fashion  fifty  years  later, 
from  a  passage  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  relating  to 
the  battle  of  Brunanburg— "The  boord-waU  toey 
clove,  they  hewed  the  war-lindens." 
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A.D.  895  (Circa). 
Hie  Northmen    permanently  esta- 
Uiifi  ibemselves  in  the  Orkneys  and 
Htbrides ', 

The  Northmen  from  Chester 
ige  iVorth  Wales,  and  then  retur 
Nonhumbria  and  East  Anglia. 

Sussex  ravaged  by  the  Northmen 
bora  Northumbria  and  East  Angha. 

The  Northmen  reassemble  in  Mer- 
xy  island,  and  thence  proceed  up  the 
lliaffles  and  the  Lea. 

A.D.  896. 

TbeNorthmenbuildafortontheLea, 
icobably  near  Ware,  which  is  unsuc- 
cessMly  attacked  by  the  Londoners. 

A16ed  encamps  in  the  nei^hbour- 
htod,  and  by  cutting  fresh  cSannels 
Invts  the  ravagers'  ships  aground. 

The  Northmen  retire  to  Shropshire, 
ind  pass  the  winter  there. 
A.D.  897. 

The  Northmen  break  up  their  army. 
"Some  went  for  East  Anglia,  some 
ix  Northumbria ;  and  they  who  were 
moneyless  procured  themselves  ships 


there,  and  went  southwards  over  sea 
to  the  Seine.  Thanks  be  10  God,  the 
army  had  not  utterly  broken  down  the 
English  nation  ;  but  during  the  three 
years  it  was  much  more  broken  down 
by  the  mortality  among  cattle,  and 
among  men,  and  most  of  all  by  this, 
that  many  of  the  most  eminent  king's 
thanes   in   the   land   died   during  Ute 

The  south  coast  of  England  harassed 
by  plundering  parties.  Alfred  builds 
ships  of  a  new  model  to  contend  with 

Some  of  the  pirate  vessels  arc  cap- 
tured, and  their  crews  put  to  death. 
Twenty  more  arc  wrecked  on  the  south 

A.D.  900. 

Wales  ravaged  by  the  Northmen,  and 
Mervin,  prince  of  Powys,  killed.  His 
state  is  seiied  by  Cadel  of  Dynevor. 

A.D.  901. 
Alfred  dies,  Oct.  26',  and  is  buried 
at  Winchester.     He  is  succeeded  by 
Edward. 


EDWARD  I.,  CALLED  THE  ELDER. 


Edward,  the  eldest  surviving  son 
of  Alfred,  was  bom  about  870,  and 
a  early  as  894  he  distinguished 
liimself  against  the  Northmen  at 
Finiham. 

Hi]  accession  to  the  throne  was  un- 
snnessfidly  opposed  by  Ethelwald,  his 
Muan,  who  obtained  aid  from  the  An* 
tlo-Dases,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
rtini  was  passed  in  repelling  the  at- 
>^  of  the  insurgents  and  their  allies 
frna  the  North  and  from  Ireland.  Ed- 
»»rd,  however,  several  times  defeated 
''mn'.and  by  taking  the  precaution  to 
pen  forts  as  he  proceeded,  in  which 
M  was  powerfully  aided  by  his  sister 
Ethelfieda,  the  "lady  of  the  Mercians," 
■■eu  length  succeeded  in  putting  down 
^  opponents  ;  so  that,  shortly  before 
■■U  death,  in  93;,  he  was  acknowledged 
^  "lather  and  lord,"  not  only  by  all 
Ix  Danish  chiefs  in  England,  but  also 


by  the  kings  of  the  Scots  and  of  the 
Sirathclyde  Britons. 

Edward  left  a  numerous  family,  of 
whom  three  (Athclstan,  Edmund,  and 
Edred)  became  kings  of  England  ;  his 
other  children  were,  —  Edwin,  who 
perished  at  sea  ;  Edgiva,  married  to 
Charles  the  Simple  of  France  ;  Edilh, 
to  Otho  the  Great 
of  Germany  ;  an- 
other   Edgiva,    to 

Aries ;  and  several 
daughters  who  em- 
braced a  religious 
life,  or  whose  alli- 
anceshave  not  been 
satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. Thyra,wife 
of  Gormo  III.,  of  Denmark,  b  by 
some  writers  stated  to  be  one  of  them, 
but  the  fact  is  doubtful '. 


"^tj  •  emlvry ;  but  Ihty  now  itllJtd  thtre,  and 

'  "Sii  nirfiH  before  All-HjJl™-miiK." 
'Tit    vAitt    Leaf    CI0.1.    near    Pri-™'.    Bi,- 
>pnu|b.  ii  Kganlcd  u  a  mcnonal 


thin  plales  of  Boid,  9 


so 


THE  SAXON   ERA. 


[a.ix  90X — 91a. 


A.D.  901. 

Ethclwald  the  atheling  ",  attempts  to 
fnake  himself  king  in  Wessex.  Fail- 
ing, he  joins  the  Northmen  in  North- 
umbria. 

A.D.  902. 

Edward  is  crowned,  May  16. 

A  great  battle  at  the  Holm,  in  Kent, 
l)etwcen  the  Kentish  men  and  the 
Northmen  ;  the  latter  defeated  ■. 

Els\^itha,  the  widow  of  Alfred,  dies*. 

The  Northmen  driven  from  Dublin 
l>y  the  Irish. 

A.D.  904. 

Ethelwald  obtains  possession  of 
£sscx. 

A.D.  905. 

Ethelwjdd  and  the  Northmen  ravage 
Mercia. 

Edward  in  return  invades  "all  their 
land  between  the  dikes  and  the  Ousc, 
as  far  north  as  the  fens."  The  Kentish 
men,  against  his  orders,  remain  behind, 
and  are  defeated  by  the  Northmen. 
**  There  was  great  slaughter  made  on 
either  hand ;  and  of  the  Danish  men 
there  were  more  slain,  though  they  had 
possession  of  the  place  of  carnage." .... 
**And  on  the  Danish  side  were  slain 
JBohric  their  king,  and  Ethelwald  the 


atheling,  who  had  enticed  him  to  break 
the  peace ....  and  likewise  very  m^y 
with  them,  whom  we  are  now  unable 
to  name." 
The  Northmen  ravage  Ireland. 

A.D.  906. 

"  This  year  King  Edward,  finom  ne- 
cessity, concluded  a  peace  both  with  the 
army  of  East  Anglia  and  Nortlninifaria.* 

A.D.  907. 
Chester  rebuilt  by  Ethelfleda. 

A.D.  909. 

The  great  diocese  of  Wincbcslor 
divided,  and  new  sees  established  in 
Wilts,  Somerset,  Devon  and  CamwalL 

A.D.  91a 

"  King  Edward  sent  out  a  force  both 
of  West  Saxons  and  of  Mercians,  and 
they  greatly  spoiled  the  army  of  the 
north,  as  well  of  men  as  of  every 
kind  of  catde,  and  slew  many  of  tiie 
Danish  men;  and  they  were  thoein 
five  weeks." 

The  Northmen  defeated  at  Teoten- 
heal,  (probably  Tettenhall,  in  Stafford- 
shire,) Aug.  6. 


WALES. 


"Howel  Dda,  having  about  this  time 
l)ecome  ruler  of  the  whole  of  Wales  ', 
summoned  a  numerous  assembly  to 
the  White  House  on  the  Tav  (near 
Whitland,  in  Carmarthenshire,)  two- 
thirds   being   laymen,  and   one-third 
derg)',  to  examine  the  ancient  laws 
(those    ascribed    to    Dyvnwal    Moel- 
1  mud ') ;  "  some  they  sofifered  to  con- 
*tinue  unaltered,  some  they  amended, 
others   they  entirely  abrc^g^ed,    and 
some  new  laws  they  enacted.*    These 
laws  being   submitted    to  the   Pope, 
(Anastasius    III.)   and    approved    by 
liim,  were    ordered    to    be    observed 
/throughout  Wales  ;  but  numerous  mo- 
<difications  were  soon  made  in  them, 
and,  as  now  known  to  us,  they  are  in 
the  form  of  separate  codes  for  each  of 
the  three  states  (Gwynneth,  Dynevor, 


■  Most  probably  the  son  of  Ethelbert,  Alfred's 
predecessor  (see  a.d.  858),  but  sometimes  said  to 
be  his  nephew. 

"  This  battle  is  ascribed  to  the  year  904  by  Flo- 
■MDce  of  Worcester. 


and  Gwent),  into  which  W^ales  was  in 
the  tenth  century  divided. 

Each  code  presents  the  laws  of  tlie 
court,  and  the  laws  of  the  country. 
The  first  contain  most  minute  regula- 
tions for  every  member  of  the  royal 
household,  from  the  king  to  the  door- 
keeper, and  state  their  various  duties 
privileges,  and  emoluments,  some  « 
which  are  of  a  singular  nature ;  the 
second  give  the  rules  applicable  to  all 
offences  against  person  or  property, 
which  are  carried  to  the  extreme  of 
defining  the  legal  worth  of  most  ani- 
mals, whether  wild  or  tame,  Uie  price 
of  a  blind  kitten  even  being  duly  laid 
down,  as  well  as  the  sums  to  be  usad 
for  wounds  or  murder  ;  the  principle  of 
money  payment,  rather  than  ctf  blood 
for   blood,   prevailing   in    the   Welsh 


0  Her  death  b  ascribed  to  the  year  ooc  m 
MSS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

p  See  A.D.  84a 

1  See  A.D.  640. 


LD.  911 — 9«3.]  EDWARD  I.,   CALLED  THB  ELDER. 


5' 


a  folly  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  corn- 
After  the  death  of  Howel  Dda  usur- 
adon  and  civil  war  ensued  At  length 
iwynnedi  was  recovered  by  the  descen- 
lants  of  Anarawd,  and  under  Llewelyn 
J)  Sitsylht '  it  became  the  ruling  state, 
5]mevor  having  lost  much  of  the 
astern  part  of  its  territory.  Llewelyn 
ras  Idlfed  in  1031,  when  lago,  his 
irother- in-law,  obtained  Gwynneth, 
ind  Rytherch,  Dynevor ;  they  were, 
lowevcr,  subdued  by  Griffin,  the  son 
if  Llewelyn,  who  held  the  supremacy 
31  1063,  when  he  being  defeated  l^ 
•arl   Harold,  and  killed  by  his   


Imodence  on  England.  Meredith, 
t  descendant  of  Howel  Dda,  was  ap- 
xwited  prince  of  Dynevor,  and  Blethin 
md  Rywallon  (the  brothers  of  Griffin) 
ninces  of  Gwynneth  and  Powys,  by 
iie  victors. 

A.D.  911. 
The  Northmen  overrun  Mercia,  hut 
ue  overtaken  and  defeated  on  their 

The  Northmen  from  Dublin  ravage 
Soudi  Wales. 

A.D.  913. 

"  Kng  Edward  obtains  possession  of 
London,  and  of  all  the  lands  which 
owed  obedience  thereto." 
A.D.  913. 

Edward  advances  into  Hertford  and 
Eiwwc,  and  builds  several  forts  there. 

Ethelfleda  builds  forts  at  Tamworth 
and  at  Stafford,  and  at  Warwick  and 
Other  places  in  the  next  year. 

A.D.9I5- 

The  Northmen  recommence  theii 
invasion  of  Ireland. 

A.D.  916. 

Ethelfleda's  forces  defeat  the  Welsh 
at  Brecenan-mere  (Brecknock). 

A.D.  917, 

Derby  captured  from  the  Northmen. 
A.D.  918. 

Leicester  surrendered  by  treaty  to 
Ethelfleda.  "And  the  people  of  York 
had  also  covenanted  with  her,  some 


having  given  a  pledge,  and  some 
having  bound  themselves  by  oath,  t^M 
they  would  be  at  her  command." 

Ethelfleda  dies,  June  12.  Edward 
takes  possession  of  Mercia,  "and  all 
the  people  there,  as  well  Danish  as 
Enghsh,  submitted  to  him." 

The  coasts  of  Wales  and  the  Severn 
ravaged  by  a  Northman  fleet  from 
Britanny.  The  invaders  are  driven  otC, 
and  retire  to  Ireland. 

Cameleac,  bishop  of  Llandaif,  having 
been  captured  by  them,  is  ransomed 
by  Edward. 

The  Northmen  re-establish  them- 
selves in  Dublin. 

A.D.919. 

Edward  continues  his  progress,  and 
captures  B^ord. 

The  Northmen  give  a  signal  defeat 
to  the  Irish  at  Kilmasbogue,  near 
Dublin,  Sept.  15.  King  Niall  and  four- 
teen other  princes  arc  killed  there. 

A.D.  93a 

Thurkytd,  the  Northman,  and  his 

followers,  are  allowed  to  withdraw  to 

France. 

A.D.  921. 

Towcester  ineffectually  besieged  by 
the  Northmen. 

Edward  relieves  bis  towns,  and 
strengthens  some  with  stone  wallSr 
"and  much  people  submitted  to  him, 
as  well  among  the  E?^t  Anglians  as 
among  the  E^t  Saxons,  who  before 
were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Danes. 
And  all  the  anny  among  the  East 
Anglians  swore  oneness  with  him,  that 
they  would  observe  peace  towards  all 
to  which  the  king  should  grant  bis 
peace,  both  by  sea  and  land." 

Armagh  plundered  by  the  Northmen. 

A.D.  922. 

"King  Edward  went  with  his  forces 
to  Stamford,  and  commanded  the  fort 
(burh)  to  be  built  upon  the  south  side 
of  the  river  ;  and  all  the  people  which 
owed  obedience  to  the  northern  towns 
submitted  to  him,  and  sought  him  to 
be  their  lord." 

The  North-Welsh  kings  seek  hrai 
for  lord. 


•  Fmm  tlui  prince,  Ced],  the  d 


r  of  EUabeth,  piofcHed  to 
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and  builds  forts  at  Thehvall,  in  Che- 
shire, and  at  Manchester. 

Rcgnold,  a  Danish  king,  captures 
York. 

A.D.  924. 

Edward  builds  other  forts,  as  at 
Nottingham  and  in  the  Peak.  "Then 
chose  him  for  father  and  for  lord,  the 
king  of  the  Scots  and  the  whole  nation 


of  the  Scots",  and  Regnold  and  the 
son  of  Eadulf,  and  all  those  ^o  dwdl 
in  Northumbria,  as  well  English  as 
Danes,  and  Northmen  and  others,  and 
also  the  king  of  the  Strathclyde  Bri- 
tons, and  all  the  Strathclyde  Britons.* 

A.D.  925. 

Edward  dies,  and  is  buried  at  Win- 
chester.   Athelstan  succeeds. 


ATHELSTAN. 


Athelstan,  the  eldest,  and  perhaps 
the  natural,  son  of  Edward,  succeeded 
him,  and  shewed  great  vigour  and 
ability  in  contending  with  the  Anglo- 
Danes  and  their  confederates,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  signal  overthrow  at  Bninan- 
burg.  He  also  protected  his  young 
nephew  Louis,  the  son  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  and  assisted  in  placing  him 
on  the  throne  of  France.  He  added 
many  valuable  provisions  to  the  laws 
promulgated  by  Alfred,  like  him  was 
liberal  to  monasteries,  and  favoured 
both  literature  and  conunerce.  He 
was  never  married,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Edmund,  in  the  year 
940. 


a.d.  925. 
Athelstin  gives  his  sister  in  mar- 
riage to  Sihtric  of  Northumbria*. 

A.D.  926. 

"  Sihtric  perished  ",  and  King  Athel- 
stan obtained  the  kingdom  of  the 
Northumbrians.  And  he  ruled  all  the 
kings  who  were  in  this  island :  first, 
Huwal,  king  of  the  West-Welsh  (Corn- 
wall) ;  and  Constantine,  king  of  the 
Scots  ;  and  Uwen,  king  of  the  Gwen- 
tian  people  (on  the  lower  course  of  the 
Severn) ;  and  Ealdred,  son  of  Ealdulf 
of  Bamborough  :  and  they  confirmed 
the  peace  by  pledge  and  by  oaths,  at 
the  place  which  is  called  Eamot,  on 


the  4th  of  the  ides  of  Tuly  (July  12); 
and  they  renounced  all  idolatry,  and 
after  that  submitted  to  him  in  peace." 

A.D.  929. 

Anlaf  Cuaran  (Anlaf  of  the  SandaQ, 
son  of  Sihtric,  becomes  the  leader  of 
the  Northmen  of  Waterford. 

A.D.  933. 

'*  This  year  Edwin  the  atheling  [the 
half-brother  of  Athelstan]  was  drowned 
at  sea  V 

Scotland  ravaged  by  Athelstan  with 
a  fleet  and  army.  He  also  imposes 
a  tribute  on  Wales  \ 

A.D.  937. 

Anlaf  Cuaran,  with  an  army  of  North- 
men from  Ireland,  and  Constantine 
III.,  king  of  the  Scots  (his  father-in- 
law),  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber.  They  are  defeated  by  Athelstan 
and  Edmund  the  atheling,  at  Bnman- 
burg^ 

^*  Five  youthful  kings  and  seveaearis 
were  laid  in  slumber  by  the  sword, 
and  of  their  army  countless  shipmen 
and  Scots.  The  West  Saxons  onward 
throughout  the  day,  in  bands,  pursued 
the  footsteps  of  the  loathed  nations. 
Carnage  greater  has  not  been  in  this 
island,  of  people  slain  by  the  ed^  of 
the  sword,  since  from  the  east  hither 
came  the  Angles  and  Saxons." 


■  This,  and  some  similar  transactions  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  formed  the  ground  for  the  claim  of 
feudal  subjection  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  that 
of  England,  which  was  urged  by  the  Norman  kings 
and  their  successors.  The  capture  of  William  the 
Lion  and  the  disputed  succession  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  occasioned  its  temporary  admission  : 
but  Walbce  and  Bruce,  aided  at  first  rather  by  the 
people  than  the  nobles  of  Scotland,  (many  of  whom 
were  of  the  English  party,  having  lands  in  both 
kingdoms,)  successfully  re<iistcd  the  foe,  and  esta- 
blished the  independence  of  their  country. 

«  Sihtric  had  Ujuk  rcijincd  in  Dublin,  but  was 
driven  from  thence  about  a.u.  920. 


*>  His  two  sons,  Anlaf  and  Guthferth  (Godfrey^ 
sought  refuse  with  the  Scots,  but  soon  retJied  to 
the  Ostmen  in  Ireland. 

*  Some  writers,  as  Simeon  of  Diubam,  dxufe 
Athelstan  with  his  murder ;  but  this  earlier  noOoe 
leaves  the  matter  doubtful. 

*  This  tribute  is  stated  in  the  North  Wcish 
Code  as  three  score  and  three  pounds  in  money. 
when  the  king  of  Aberfraw  received  his  land 
from  the  king  of  London,  beside  dogs,  hawks» 

and  horses. 

y  I'he  site  of  this  celebrated  battle  has  not  been 
ascertained. 


AD.  93^947.] 


EDRED. 
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A.D.  939. 

Athelstan  ravages  Cornwall,  and  con- 
quers the  isles  of  Scilly  ■. 


A.D.  940. 

Athelstan  dies  at  Gloucester,  Oct  27, 
and  is  buried  at  Malmesbury.  Edmund 
the  atheling,  his  half-brother,  succeeds. 


EDMUND   I. 


The  short  rc'ign  of  Edmund  was 
almost  entirely  occupied  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  Anglo-Danes  to  some- 
thing like  real  submission  to  the  Saxon 
monarchs.  He  was  killed  in  his  own 
court  in  the  year  946,  in  the  25th  year 
of  his  age.  His  two  sons,  Edwy  and 
Edgar,  being  minors,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Edred. 

A.D.  941. 

The  Northumbrians  choose  Anlaf  of 
Ireland  (Anlaf  Cuaran)  for  their  king. 

Edmund  recaptures  the  Five  Biughs* 
from  the  Danes. 

A.D.  943. 

Anlaf  *  captures  Tamworth  in  Mercia. 
He  is  besieged  in  Leicester  by  Ed- 
mund, but  escapes. 

Anlaf  submits  to  King  Edmund,  is 
baptized,  and  is  "royally  gifted"  by 
him. 


Regnold  of  York  also  submits,  and  is 
baptized,  near  the  close  of  the  year. 

A.D.  944. 

Northumbria  entirely  subdued,  and 
Anlaf  Cuaran  expelled. 

Dublin  captured  from  the  Northmen 
by  the  Irish. 

A.D.  945. 

Cumberland  ravaged  by  Edmund  % 
and  granted  to  Malcolm,  king  of  the 
Scots,  "  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
be  his  fellow-worker,  as  well  by  sea  as 
by  land." 

The  Northmen  retake  Dublm. 

A.D.  946. 

King  Edmund  is  killed  in  his  own 
hall  by  Liofa,  an  outlaw,  at  Puckle- 
church,  (in  Gloucestershire,  not  far 
from  Bristol,)  May  26.  His  brother 
Edred  succeeds. 


EDRED. 


Edred,  the  son  of  Edward  I.,  was 
more  successful  than  Edmund  had 
been,  and,  though  they  more  than  once 
rose  against  him,  he  finally  reduced  the 
Anglo-Danes  to  subjection.  He  then 
gave  himself  up  mainly  to  a  religious 
course  of  life,  and  entrusted  the  direc- 
tion of  pubhc  affairs  to  the  celebrated 
Dunstan^  He  died  in  955,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Edwy. 


A.D.  946. 
Edred  crowned,  Sunday,  August  16. 


The  Northumbrians  revolt,  but  are 
defeated  by  Edred ;  "  and  the  Scots 
gave  him  oaths,  that  they  would  that 
he  would." 

A.D.  947. 

"King  Edred  came  to  Taddenes- 
scylf,  (Tanshelf,  near  Pontefract,)  and 
there  Wulstan  the  archbishop  [of  York] 
and  all  the  N  orthumbrian  witan  plighted 
their  troth  to  the  king  ;  and  within  a 
little  while  they  belied  all,  both  pledge 
and  all  oaths." 


*  The  ules  are  viable  from  St.  Buryan,  near  the 
I-aod's  £ndt  and  Athebtan  is  said  to  have  rebuilt 
the  dinreh,  in  performance  of  a  vow,  in  token  of 
Ui  victory. 

*  These  were  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Nottingham, 
•^Maolbfd,  and  Derby,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
"bjr  need  constrained,  had  ere  while  a  long  time 
(Hrelt  in  captive  chains  to  heathen  men." 

^  Probably  the  son  of  Godfrey  the  brother  of 
SDitrk.  and  consequently  cousin  of  Anlaf  Cuaran, 
vith  whom  he  has  been  confounded  by  many  wri- 
tes.   See  Todd's  "War  of  the  Gael." 

■  It  had  been  not  long  before  seized  by  the  North- 
nen.  It  was  ruled  as  a  separate  principality  by 
the  Scottish  heir-apparent,  and  was  not  re-annexed 
to  England  till  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

*  DunsVkn,  one  of  the  most  prominent  names  in 
Aqglo-Saxoo  history,  was  bars  d  noble  pureatM  ia 


Wmscx,  about  920.  He  became  a  recluse  in  Glas- 
tonbury whilst  still  a  youth,  but  was  brought  to  the 
court  by  his  uncle,  Athelm,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Gaining  the  favour  of  King  Edmund,  he 
was  made  by  that  prince  abbot  of  Glastonbury. 
Dunstan,  though  abbot,  remained  at  court,  be- 
came, in  effect,  the  prime  minister  of  Edmund, 
Edred,  and  Edgar,  and  eventually  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  devoted  himself  zealously  to  ec- 
clesiastical and  monastic  reforms,  and  hence  he  has 
been  described  in  very  unfavourable  colours  by 
many  modem  writers.  He  was  canonized  shortly 
after  his  death  in  988.  His  skill  in  music  and  me- 
chanics was  remarkable,  but  his  monkish  biogra- 
phers have  so  exaggerated  these  and  other  matters 
concerning  him,  as  to  produce  the  very  contrary 
effect  to  that  intended. 
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A.D.  94S. 

The  Northumbrians  choose  Eric,  a 
Dane,  for  their  king.  Edred  ravages 
their  country,  and  the  great  minster  at 
Ripon,  built  l3y  Wilfrid,  is  burnt. 

The  Northumbrians  abandon  Eric, 
and  submit. 

**King  Howel  the  Good,  son  of 
Cadcl,  the  chief  and  glor>'  of  all  the 
liritons,  died '. 

A.D.  949. 

Anlaf  Cuaran  comes  to  Northum- 
bria,  and  is  received  as  king. 


A.D.  952. 

Wulstan,  archbishop  of  Yoil^  im- 
prisoned, "because  he  had  been  oft 
accused  to  the  king'." 

The  Northummians  expel  Anbf 
Cuaran,  who  returns  to  Ireland,  and 
recall  Eric. 

A.D.  954.      « 

The  Northumbrians  again  expd 
Eric,  and  submit  to  King  Edied'. 

A.D.  955. 

King  Edrcd  dies  at  Frames  Nor.  23, 
and  is  buried  at  Winchester.  Edvy, 
his  brother's  son,  succeeds. 


EDWY. 


The  chief  c\'ents  of  the  short,  un- 
happy reign  of  Edwy  were  the  bimish- 
ment  of  Dunstan,  his  uncle's  minister, 
and  the  revolt  of  the  Mercian  and 
Northumbrian  provinces.  His  mar- 
riage with  Elgiva,  who  was  "too  nearly 
related"  to  him,  called  down  the  cen- 
sures of  the  Church  ;  and  he  died  in 
958,  or  959,  before  he  liad  attained  his 
19th  year.      

A.D.  955. 
Edwy  is  crowned  at  Kingston  by 
archbishop  Odo. 

A.D.  956. 
The  abbot  Dunstan  is  banished. 


A.D.  957. 

The  Mercians  and  Northumbrians 
choose  Edgar  for  their  king.  He  ^^ 
calls  Dunstan,  and  soon  aAer  makes 
him  bishop  of  Worcester. 

A.D.  958. 

*'This  year  archbishop  Odo  sepa- 
rated king  Edwy  and  Elgiva,  because 
they  were  too  nearly  related.** 

"Odo   the   GoodV  archbishop  of 
Canterbury-,  dies,  June  2. 
A.D.  958  or  959. 

Edw>'  dies,  Oct.  i,  and  is  buried 
at  Winchester.  His  brother  Edgar 
succeeds. 


EDGAR. 


Edgar,  the  second  son  of  Edmund, 
had  so  much  more  peaceable  a  reign 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  that  he 
has  received  the  title  of  the  Pacific. 
Acting  mainly  by  the  direction  of  Dun- 
stan, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he 
preserved  his  states  from  war  by  ever 
shewing  himself  prepared  for  it,  fa- 
voured the  restoration  of  religious 
houses  ruined  in  the  troubled  times  of 
preceding  kings,  and  greatly  patronized 
the  monastic  rule  ;  whence  he  is  much 
praised  by  some  writers,  although  his 


pri\-ate  conduct  was  deeply  marked  by 
vice  and  cnielty.  He  died  in  975, 
leaving  by  Ethelfleda,  his  first  wUe^ 
Edward,  who  succeeded  him,  and  a 
daughter,  Edith  ;  and  by  Elfritha,  his 
second  wife,  Ethelrcd,  who  also  became 
king. 

A.D.  959. 

Dunstan,  who  is  the  royal  treasurer, 
is  made  bishop  of  London  ;  and  soon 
after  is  removed  to  Canterbury. 


•  Chronicle  of  the  Princes  of  Wales. 

'  He  wax  released  in  954,  and  retired  to  Oun-lle 
{the  monastery  founded  by  WilfridX  where  he  die  J, 
in  95<  or  956. 

t  rrom  this  time,  Simeon  of  Durham  remarl^s, 
there  were  no  more  kings  in  Northumbria ;  its 
rulers,  though  nearly  independent,  only  had  the 
title  of  duke,  or  count,  or  earl. 

^  Such  was  the  title  among  his  contemponuies  of 
cue  uhom  comparatively  recent  writcri  describe  as 


a  monster.  He  ai>pears  only  to  have  carried  out 
the  recognised  rule  in  separatmg  Edwy  and  Elgiva; 
and  though  Osbern  ascribes  the  death  of  the  prin- 
ceiw  to  him.  Earner  says  that  it  was  the  act  of 
the  Mercian  partisans  of  Edgar.  Odo  was  the  soa 
of  a  Danish  chief,  and  had  been  bani-shed  from  his 
home  in  boyhood  tor  frequenting  a  Christian  church. 
Some  canons  of  his  and  a  syuodical  epi»tJe,  ndiich 
remain  bo  us^  have  been  pronounced  '*  grave  and 
pious  compoMtions  very  creditable  to  his  memory.** 


AJX  9^1—979-]        EDWARD  IL,  CALLED  THB  MARTYR. 
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A.D.  961. 

Tbe  Northmen  land  in  Scotland, 
and  kill  Indulf^  the  king,  at  Forteviot. 

A-D.  962. 

St  Paul's  minster,  in  London,  burnt 

A.D.  963. 

The  abbot  Ethelwold  becomes  bishop 
of  Winchester,  ^od  expels  the  secular 
priests.  "Afterwards,  then  came  he 
to  the  king,  Edgar,  and  begged  of 
liim  that  he  would  give  him  all  the 
mmsters  that  heathen  men  had  for- 
merly broken  down,  because  he  would 
restore  them ;  and  the  king  blithdy 
granted  it"  Ely  and  Medeshamstede 
(Peterborongh),  "where  were  nothing 
but  old  walls  and  wild  woods,"  are  ac- 
cordingly restored. 

A.D.  964. 

Edgar  expels  the  secular  priests 
from  many  minsters,  and  replaces 
them  with  monks. 

A.D.  965. 

Edgar  marries  Elfritha,  the  daughter 
ofOrdgar,  the  ealdorman  of  Devon- 
shire 


A.D.  966. 

Thored,  a  Northman,  raTages  West- 
moreland. 

Oslac  obtains  the  earldom  of  North- 
umberland. 

A.D.  968. 

"King  Edgar  ordered  all  Thanet- 
land  to  be  ravaged  K" 

A.D.  97a 

Anlaf  Cuaran  defeats  the  northent 
Irish,  and  plunders  Kells. 

A.D.  973. 

Edgar  is  crowned  at  Bath,  May  i  r. 

"  And  soon  after  that,  the  king  led 
all  his  ship-forces  to  Chester ;  and 
there  came  to  meet  him  six  kings*',, 
and  they  all  plighted  their  troth  to 
him,  that  they  would  be  his  fellow- 
workers  by  sea  and  by  land.* 

A.D.  975. 

Edgar  dies,  July  8,  and  is  buried  at 
Glastonbury.  His  son  Edward  suc- 
ceeds. 


EDWARD  II.,  CALLED  THE  MARTYR. 


AnxR  a  reign  of  less   than  four 
years,  in  which  much  that  his  father 
had  done  to  establish  the  monastic 
rule  was  set  aside,  this  unfortunate 
young  prince  was  assassinated  by  the 
order  01  his  step-mother,  and  he  is  re- 
tamed  in  the  calendar  of  the  Anglican 
Chorch  as   a  saint  and  martyr ;  his 
feast  is  celd>rated    on  the   i8th   of 
March,  and  the  translation  of  his  re- 
mains from  their  private  resting-place 
at  Wareham  to  Shaftesbury  on  the 
20th  of  June.     His  h^-brother  Ethel- 
icd  succeeded  him. 


A.D.  975. 

*  Oslac,  the  great  earl  [of  North- 
tnnberland],  is  banished  from  Eng- 
land.*" 

*'The  monastic  rule  was  quashed, 
and  minsters  dissolved,  and  monks 


driven  out,  and  God's  servants  put 
down,  whom  King  Edgar  ordered  the 
holy  bishop  Ethelwold  to  establish." 

A.D.  976. 

"This  year  was  the  great  famine 
among  the  English  nation." 

A.D.  978. 

**  In  this  year  all  the  chief  witan  of 
the  English  nation  fell  at  Calne  from 
an  upper  chamber,  except  the  holy 
archbishop  Dimstan,  who  alone  sup- 
ported himself  upon  a  beam ;  and 
there  were  some  grievously  maimed, 
and  some  did  not  escape  it  with  life." 

A.D.  979. 

"King  Edward  was  slain  at  even- 
tide at  Corfes-geat^  on  the  15th  of 
the  calends  of  April  (March  18,)  and 
then  was  he  buried  at  Wareham,  with- 


'  Tbe  inhabitants  had  plundered  some  NQithman 
^*9dex%  irom  York,  who  were  under  the  king's  pro* 


^  The  An^o-SftxoB  Chronicle  does  not  name 
Aea;  but  later  writers,  as  Florence  of  Wor- 
ttRcr,  mentkm  eight,  and  q»ecify  Kezmeth,  king 


of  the  Scots,  Malcolm,  king  of  Cumberland,  Mac- 
cus,  kine  of  the  Isles,  and  five  Northman  and 
British  chiefs. 

«  Corfe,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  residence  of  his  step- 
mother, Elfritha. 
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out  any  kind  of  kingly  honours.  There 
has  not  been  done  among  the  Angles 
a  worse  deed  than  this,  since  they  first 


sought  Britain.  He  was  in  life  an 
earthly  king;  he  is  now  after  death 
a  heavenly  saint." 


ETHELRED  II. 


The  long  reign  of  this  prince,  con- 
temptuously styled  "the  Unready"," 
was  little  else  than  a  series  of  vain 
struggles  with  the  Northmen,  whom 
he  dtematdy  met  in  the  field,  bribed 
to  retire,  or  attempted  to  cut  off  by 
assassination,  but  in  all  with  eoual 
want  of  success.  He  was  obliged  to 
take  refiige  in  Normandy  in  1013,  and 
he  only  returned  to  die  in  England  at 
the  time  that  Canute  was  preparing 
the  formidable  armament  with  which 
he  shortly  after  made  himself  master 
of  the  CQuntry.  By  his  first  wife,  El- 
giva,  he  left  Kdmund,  who  succeeded 
him ;  Edwy,  put  to  death  by  Canute  ; 
Elfgina,  married  to  Uhtred  of  North- 
umberland ;  Edgith,  married  to  Edric 
Streona;  and  several  other  children. 
By  his  second  wife,  Emma,  he  had 
Edward  (afterwards  king),  and  Alfred, 
murdered  in  1036  by  Godwin ;  and 
Goda,  first  married  to  Drogo,  count 
of  Mantes,  and  afterwards  to  Eustace, 
•count  of  Boulogne,  whose  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  105 1  was  attended  by  a  fatal 
result  to  many  of  his  party. 


A,D.  979. 

Ethelred  is  crowned  at  Kingston,  on 
Sunday,  May  4th  \ 

A.D.  980. 

Southampton,  Thanet,  and  Cheshire 
ravaged  by  the  Northmen. 

The  Northmen  in  Ireland  sustain 
a  great  defeat  at  Tara.  Anlaf  Cuaran 
goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Hii,  and  dies 
there. 

A.D.  981. 

The  coasts  of  Wales,  Cornwall  and 
Devon  ravaged ;  Padstow  is  destroyed. 


A.D.  982. 

Portland  ravaged  by  three  ships  of 
pirates. 

London  burnt 

A.D.  983. 

Elfiric  is  appointed  ealdorman  of 
Mercia  ". 

A.D.  984. 

"This  year  died  the  benevolent 
bishop  of  Winchester,  Ethdwold,  Ei- 
ther of  monks,  on  the  calends  of  Au- 
gust'' (Aug.  i). 

A.D.  985. 

Elfric  is  banished. 

A.D.  986. 

"  This  year  the  king  laid  waste  the 
bishopric  of  Rochester  p." 

'^This  year  first  came  the  great 
murrain  among  cattle  in  the  English 
nation." 

A.D.  988. 

"This  year  was  Watchet  ravaged, 
and  Goda,  the  Devonshire  thane,  slain, , 
and  with  him  much  slaughter  made.* 

The  Northmen  from  Ireland  levy 
a  tribute  on  Wales 'i. 

Archbishop  Dunstan  dies,  May  19'. 

A.D.  989. 

The  Northmen  in  Dublin  said  to 
pay  tribute  to  Melaghlin  (Malachy), 
icing  of  Ireland. 

A.D.  991. 

"  This  year  was  Ipswich  ravaged ; 
and  after  that  very  shortly  was  Briht- 
noth,  the  ealdorman,  slain. 

"And  in  that  year  it  was  decreed 
that  tribute,  for  the  first  time  ■,  should 
be  given  to  the  Danish-men,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  terror  which  they 


■  Etlielred  means  "  noble  counsel ;"  so  that  the 
appellation  is  literally,  "  The  noble  counsellor  whd 
cannot  advise." 

■  Florence  of  Worcester  says,  14th  April,  978. 

0  Hu  father.  Elf  here,  had  lung  held  the  office, 
but  Elfric  was  in  league  with  the  Northmen.  He 
now  made  his  jpeace,  and  thus  obtained  the  post, 
which  enabled  him  to  do  much  mischief. 

V  Hit  cause  of  this  is  not  known. 

1  This  is  called  the  tribute  of  the  black  Pagans, 
in  the  (jhronide  of  the  Princes  of  Wales. 


'  Dunstan  is  retained  in  the  Anglican  calendar, 
his  feast  occurring  on  May  19,  and  eighteen 
churches  exist  dedicated  to  him. 

■  This  fatal  expedient  had  been  proposed  in  865, 
but  whilst  the  matter  was  in  debate  the  Northmen 
"stole  away  by  night,  and  ravaged  all  Kent  to 
the  eastward  ;"  and  even  Alfred,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  paid  money  to  induce  the  invaden 
to  withdraw. 
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caused  the  sea-coast ;  that  was  at  first 
ten  thousand  pounds :  this  counsel  ad- 
vised first  archbishop  Sigeric**  (of  Can- 
terbury). 

A-D.  992. 

A  fleet  assembled  at  London  to  re- 
sist the  Northmen. 

Elfric,  who  had  returned  and  re- 
ceived a  command,  joins  the  enemy. 

A.D.  993. 

The  Lincolnshire  and  Northumbrian 
coasts  ravaged ;  Bamborough  taken  by 
stonn.  The  army  raised  against  the 
Northmen  disperses,  Frena,  Godwin, 
and  other  Anglo-Danes,  setting  the 
eiample  of  flight. 

Elfgar,  the  son  of  Elfric,  is  blinded 
by  the  king's  order. 

A.D.  994. 

Anlaf  and  Sweyn  *,  from  Norway,  at- 
tack London,  but  are  repulsed,  Sept.  8. 

They  ravage  Kent  and  the  south 
coast,  "  and  at  last  they  took  to  them- 
selves horses,  and  rode  as  far  as  they 
would,  doing  unspeakable  evil" 

They  take  up  their  winter  quarters 
at  Southampton,  where  a  peace  is 
made  with  them,  receiving  food  and 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  money. 

^  Then  the  king  sent  bishop  Elphege 
aad  Ethelward  the  ealdorman  after 
king  Anlaf,  and  the  while,  hostages 
were  delivered  to  the  ships ;  and  they 
then  led  Anlaf  with  much  worship  to 
the  king  at  Andover.  And  king  EUiel- 
red  received  him  at  the  bishop's  hands, 
and  royally  gifted  him.  And  then  An- 
laf made  a  covenant  with  him,  even  as 
he  also  fulfilled,  that  he  never  again 
would  come  hostilely  to  the  English 
nation*." 

A.D.  995. 

Elfiric,  bishop  of  Wiltshire,  is  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
April  21. 

The  bishop's  see  and  the  body  of 
St  Cuthbert  removed  from  Chester-le- 
Street,  and  after  a  while  settled  on  the 
bank  of  the  Wear,  where  Durham  now 
stands. 


A.D.  996. 

Elfnc,  having  journeyed  to  Rome  to 
consult  the  Pope  (John  XVI.),  expels 
the  secular  priests  from  the  minster  at 
Canterbury. 

A.D.  997. 

Devon,  Cornwall,  and  the  coasts  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  ravaged  by  the 
Northmen ;  the  monastery  of  Tavis- 
tock burnt  by  them. 

A.D.  998. 

The  Northmen  ravage  Dorset  and 
Hampshire,  and  establish  themselves 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

A.D.  999. 

The  Northmen  ravage  Kent 

A.D.  1000. 

Ethelred  ravages  Cumberland,  while 
his  ships  attack  Anglesey'. 

The  Northmen  land  in  Scotland, 
and  capture  Kinloss. 

Morgan,  bishop  of  St  David's,  killed 
by  the  Northmen. 

The  Northmen  withdraw  to  Nor- 
mandy. 

Brien  Bom,  king  of  Munster,  cap- 
tures Dublin  J'. 

A.D.  looi. 

The  Northmen  return  to  England, 
and  ravage  the  western  counties.  They 
gain  victories  at  Ethelingdene  (per- 
haps Alton),  and  at  Penhoe,  in  De- 
vonshire. 

"  And  thence  they  went  into  Wiht- 
land  (the  Isle  of  Wight),  and  there 
they  roved  about,  even  as  they  them- 
selves would,  and  nothing  withstood 
them ;  nor  any  fleet  by  sea  durst  meet 
them ;  nor  land  force  either,  went  they 
ever  so  far  up.  Then  was  it  in  every 
wise  a  heavy  time,  because  they  never 
ceased  from  their  evil  doings." 

A.D.  1002. 

"  Twenty-foiu-  thousand  pounds  was 
paid  as  tribute  to  the  fleet,  and  peace 
made  with  them,  on  condition  that 
they  should  cease  from  their  evil 
doings." 


*  Sweyn,  Aumamcd  Tvcskjxg,  or  Forked  Beard, 
vas  the  fadier  of  Canute,  who  conquered  England, 
amd  he  himself  had  possession  of  a  portion  of  it  a 
tboit  time  before  his  death,  so  that  he  is  sometimes 
considered  as  the  first  Danish  kine. 

■  Anlaf  (also  called  Olaf,  or  Olaus)  returned  to 
Norway,  where  he  zealously  laboured  to  introduce 
Chri&tianitv,  which  occasioned  a  quarrel  with  his 
farother-uvlaw  and  former  ally,  Sweyn,  by  whom 
he  was  driven  out  and  killed  in  the  year  1000.  His 


kinsman,  known  as  Olaf  the  S:unt,  reconquered 
Norway,  but  was  slain  through  the  intrigues  of 
Canute ;  another  kinsman  of  Anlaf  was  Harold 
Hardrada,  who  fell  at  Stamford-bridge.  See  a.d. 
1066. 

*  Cumberland  was  then  possessed  by  the  Scots 
(see  A.D.  945),  and  Anglesey  in  league  with  the 
Northmen. 

3  He  abandoned  the  citv  after  plundering  it, 
and  occupying  it  tor  a  monui  ont  mott. 
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Ethelred  marries  Emma,  daughter  ^but  it  availed  nothing^.  • .  "fortius 

of  Richard  11.,  duke  of  Normandy.  army  went  wheresoever  itself  would, 

''In  this  year  the  king  ordered  all  and  the  forces  did  evenr kmd of  hann 
the  Danish-men*  who  were  in  Eng-  to  the  inhabitants ;  so  that  neither  pro- 
land  to  be  slain.  This  was  done  on  fltcd  them,  nor  the  home  army,  nor  the 
Bricius'  mass-day  (Nov.  13) ;  because  foreign  army." 

it  was  made  known  to  the  king  that  The   Northmen  make  the  Isle  of 

they  would  treacherously  bereave  him  Wight  their  winter  quarters,  and  send 

of  his  life,  and  afterwards  all  his  witan ;  out  plundering  parties  into  Hampslmc^ 

and  after  that  have  his  kingdom  with-  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire.  ''And  they 

out  any  gainsaying  *."  went  along  Escesdun  (Aston)  to  Cwic- 

A  n  ino^  helm's-hlaew%  and  there  abode,  as  a 

A.D.  1003.  ^j^j^g  ^^^^^ .  ^^^  .^  jj^   ^^^^  ^^j^ 

Sweyn  mx-ades  England  to  revenge  said,  if  they  should  reach  CwichehnV 

the  massacre.         ,  ,      ,,  ,      ^       ,  hlaew,  that  they  would  never  again  get 

Exeter,  betrayed  by  "the  French  to  the  sea  :  then  they  went  homewards 

ceorl   Hugo,  whom  the  lady  Emma  another  way" 

had  appointed  her  reeve,"  is  entirely  The  Northmen  gain  a  victory  at  Kcn- 

ruined  by  hmi.  net,   (near   Marlborough,)   and   Mng 

..^*!!?.'^.  ^"^.^f^^^^^^"  l^.^^^   ^y  Ethelred  retires  into  Shropshire, 

him,  Elfnc  again  betraying  his  trust  K  «  xhen  became   the  <£ead  of  the 

A.D.  1004.  armv  so  great,  that  no   man  could 

Sweyn  ravages  Norfolk,  and  bums  ^}^^  °^  ^*^Tlf  ^^^^^^  ^?"^  ^ 

Norwich  and  Thetford.     Ulfkytcl,  the  ^Y^"  .^l^  °^  f^«,  ^^  ^  ^s  land 

ealdorman   of  East   Anglia,   collects  mamtainjKi  against  them ;  for  theylad 

a  force  against   them.     "And    they  ^^^J?'  ^^"*  in  Wessex  sadly  marked, 

there  stoutly  joined  battle,  and  much  ^^  fuming  and  by  plimdenng.    TTicn 

slaughter  was  there  made  on  either  the  king  began  earnestly  with  hiswitan 

hand.     There  were  the  chief  among  ^?  ^°f  *^^^?^^^  "^^^^  !f  ?  "J?^^ 

the  East  Anglian  people  slain ;   but  ^*?^KV°  ^""IJ  "^^  ^^  ^ JfS* 

if  the  full  force  there  had  been,  they  ^"^ht  be  saved,  before  it  was  uttaiy 

never  again  had  gone  to  their  ships ;  destroyed.      Then  the  ^ng  and  his 

inasmuch  as  they  themselves  said,  that  ^^^  ^^^r«^  X°''  ^l""  -^^^^  ^^.^^ 

they  never  had  met  a  worse  hand-play  ^^°J«  ^T?'  ^^^^^  ±JI^  ^^^ 

among  the  English  nation  than  Ulf-  J^.^f",^":,^^  ^^^  ^^'  ^if^iT^ 

kytel  had  brought  to  them."  ^"^"^  }^  ^^^  ^^V'  J^J^fJ"^ 

^                    **  sent  to  the  army,  and  directed  it  to  be 

A.D.  1005.  made  known  to  them,  that  he  would 

"  This  year  was  the  great  famine  that  there  should  be  a  truce  between 

throughout  the  English  nation  ;  such,  them,  and  that  tribute  should  be  paid, 

that  no  man  ever  before  recollected  and  food  given  them.    And  then  all 

one  so  grim.     And  the  fleet  in  this  that  they  accepted;   and   then  were 

year  went  from  this  land  to  Denmark ;  they  victualled  from  throughout  the 

and  staid  but   a   little  space  ere   it  English  nation." 
came  again." 

A.D.  1006.  A.D.  1007. 

" The  great  fleet  came  to  Sandwich,  "In  this  year  was  the  tribute  dc- 

and  did  all  as  they  had  been  before  livered  to  the  army;  it  was  36,000 

wont ;  they  ravagecl,  and  burned,  and  pounds." 

destroyed  wherever  they  went."  Edric  Streona  **  is  appointed  ealdor- 

A  force  is  assembled  against  them,  man  of  Mercia. 


■  That  is,  his  Northman  body-guard  :  but  the 
instruction  was  exceeded,  and  women  and  chil- 
dren of  their  nation  were  also  put  to  death. 

*  Such  is  the  contemporary  account  of  this  most 
atrocious  and  impob'tic  act.  One  of  the  sufferers 
was  Gunhilda,  the  sister  of  Sweyn,  on  whom  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  pronounces  a  warm  eulogium. 

>>  See  A.D.  99a. 


•  Now  called  Cuclcamsley-hill,  to  the  north  of 
West  Ilslejr,  in  Berkshire,  full  60  miles  from  the 
coast.  It  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the 
usual  place  of  assembly  of  the  people  of  Wessex. 

*■  That  is,  Edric  the  Acquirer,  or,  less  favourably, 
the  Rapacious.  He  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  old  royal  family  of  the  South  Saxons,  who  were 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  nobles  by  Egbert. 
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A.D.  IOO& 

,  A  great  fleet  prepared  throughout 
England ;  '^  from  three  hundred  hides 
nd  from  ten  hides,  one  vessel  *,  and 
from  eight  hides  a  heknet  and  a  coat 
of  mail,*' 

A.D.  1009. 

The  great  fleet  being  ready,  is  ren- 
dezvoused at  Sandwich. 

Wulfnoth,  the  South-Saxon,  father 
of  Godwin,  being  accused  of  treason, 
gathers  twenty  ships  and  ravages  the 
sooth  coast. 

Eighty  ships  being  sent  against  him, 
many  are  damaged  by  a  storm,  and 
Wttlfiioth  bums  the  rest. 

The  king  quits  his  fleet,  the  remains 
of  which  are  Drought  to  London. 

"Then  soon  after  Lammas  (Aug.  i,) 
the  vast  hostile  army,  which  we  have 
called  Thm-kill's  army,  came  to  Sand- 
wich," and  having  laid  Kent  under  tri- 
bute, ravaged  Sussex,  Hampshire  and 
Berkshire. 

Ethelred  attempts  to  prevent  their 
return  to  their  ships,  but  is  foiled  by 
the  treachery  of  Edric. 

The   Danes   take  up  their  winter 

rers  on  the  Thames,  "and  oft 
,  fought  against  London ;  but 
praise  be  to  God  that  it  yet  stands 
sound,  and  they  there  ever  fared 
evilly."  Oxford  is  burnt  by  them 
during  the  winter,  and'  in  the  spring 
Acy  retire  to  Kent  to  repair  their 
ships. 

A.D.  lOIO. 

The  Danes  land  at  Ipswich,  and  de- 
feat the  East  Anglians,  May  18. 

They  procure  horses,  and  ravage  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  Temes-ford, 
(Tcmpsford,  near  Bedford). 

Awitenagemot  is  summoned  by  the 
^g,  but  nothing  is  done, "  and  at  last 
there  was  no  head  man  who  would  as- 
swnble  forces,  but  each  fled  as  he  best 
niight;  nor,  at  the  last,  would  even 
one  shire  assist  the  other." 

The  Danes  bum  Northampton,  in 
November,  and  having  ravaged  the 
northern  part  of  >Vessex,  retire  to  their 
ships. 

A.D.  lOII. 

''In  this  year  sent  the  king  and  the 


witan  to  the  army,  and  desired  peace, 
and  promised  them  tribute  and  food, 
on  condition  that  they  would  cease 

from    their   plundering." "  And 

nevertheless,  for  all  the  truce  and  tri- 
bute, they  went  everywhere  in  bands, 
and  plundered  our  miserable  people, 
ard  robbed  and  slew  them." 

The  Danes  capture  Canterbury, 
through  the  treachery  of  Aelfmer  the 
archdeacon, "  whose  life  the  archbishop 
Elphege  had  before  saved,"  and  carry 
the  archbishop  and  many  other  persons 
of  rank  to  their  ships  ;  "  and  abbot 
Aelfmer  [of  St.  Augustine's]  they  let 
go  away." 

A.D.  1012. 

A  witenagemot  held  at  London, 
which  pays  a  tribute  of  48,000  pounds 
to  the  army. 

"Then  was  the  army  greatly  ex- 
cited against  the  bishop  (Elphege)^ 
because  he  would  not  promise  them 
any  money ;  but  he  forbade  that  any- 
thing should  be  given  for  him.  They 
had  also  drunk  deeply,  for  wine  had 
been  brought  there  from  the  south. 
Then  took  they  the  bishop,  led  him 
to  their  busting'  on  the  eve  of  Sunday 
the  octaves  of  Easter,  which  was  on 
the  13th  of  the  calends  of  May,  (April 
19) ;  and  there  they  then  shamefully 
slaughtered  him  :  they  cast  upon  him 
bones  and  the  heads  of  oxen,  and  then 
one  of  them  struck  him  with  an  axe- 
iron  on  the  head,  so  that  with  the  blow ' 
he  sank  down,  and  his  holy  blood  fell 
on  the  earth,  and  his  holy  soul  he  sent 
forth  to  God's  kingdom.  And  on  the 
morrow  the  body  was  carried  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  bishops  Ednoth  and  Elf- 
hun,  and  the  townsmen,  received  it 
with  all  reverence,  and  buried  it  in  St. 
PauPs  minster;  and  there  God  now 
manifesteth  the  miraculous  powers  of 
the  martyr  »." 

Ethelred  takes  forty-five  of  the 
Danish  ships  into  his  pay. 

A.D.  1013. 

Sweyn  arrives  at  Sandwich  with  his 
fleet,  in  the  summer. 

He  overruns  East  Anglia  and  North- 
umbria,  and  receives  hostages  from 
every  shire. 


*  That  is,  one  vessel  each,  or  310  in  all. 
'  A  popular  assembly,  not  in  the  open  air,  the 
vord  meaning  literally     house-court" 


K  The  body  was  removed  to  Canterbury  by  com- 
mand of  Canute  in  the  year  1023,  before  which 
date  this  passage  mu&t  have  beox  ^NnUfiix. 
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[A.D.  IOI3 — IO16. 


Leaving  his  ships  and  the  hostages 
with  his  son  Canute,  he  proceeds 
southward,  and  captures  Oxford  and 
Winchester,  but  is  repulsed  from  Lon- 
don, "  where  much  of  his  people  was 
drowned  in  the  Thames,  because  they 
kept  not  to  any  bridge." 

Sweyn  proceeds  to  Bath,  when  the 
western  shires  submit  to  him.  "  And 
when  he  had  thus  succeeded,  then 
went  he  northward  to  his  ships ;  and 
then  all  the  people  held  him  for  full 
king." 

"And  after  that  the  townsmen  of 
London  submitted,  and  delivered  hos- 
tages, because  they  dreaded  lest  he 
should  utterly  undo  them.  Then  Sweyn 
ordered  a  full  tribute,  and  provisions 
for  his  army  during  the  winter ;  and 
Thurkill  ordered  the  like  for  the  army 
which  lay  at  Greenwich ;  and  for  all 
that,  they  plundered  as  oft  as  they 
would." 

King  Ethelred  sends  his  queen  and 
the  athelings,  Edward  and  Alfred,  to 
Normandy ;  he  soon  follows  them, 
and  remains  there  till  after  the  death 
of  Sweyn. 

A.D.  1014. 

"In  this  year  King  Sweyn  ended 
his  days  at  Candlemas,  (Feb.  3) . .  . 
and  all  the  fleet  then  chose  Canute 
for  king." 

"  Then  counselled  all  the  witan  who 
were  in  England,  clergy  and  laity,  that 
they  should  send  after  King  Ethelred  ; 
and  they  declared  that  no  lord  were 
dearer  to  them  than  their  natural  lord, 
if  he  would  rule  them  rightlier  than  he 
had  before  done.  Then  sent  the  king 
his  son  Edward  hither  with  his  mes- 
sengers, and  ordered  them  to  greet  all 
his  people ;  and  said  that  he  would  be 
to  them  a  loving  lord,  and  amend  all 
those  things  which  they  all  abhorred, 
and  each  of  those  things  should  be 
forgiven  which  had  been  done  or  said 
to  him,  on  condition  that  they  all,  with 
one  consent,  would  be  obedient  to  him, 
without  deceit.  And  they  then  esta- 
blished ftill  friendship,  by  word  and 
by  pledge,  on  either  half,  and  declared 
every  Danish  king  an  outlaw  from 
England  for  ever.  Then,  during  Lent, 
King  Ethelred  came  home  to  his  own 
people,  and  he  was  gladly  received  by 
them  alL" 


The  people  of  Lindsey  (Anglo- 
Danes)  make  a  compact  with  Canute, 
"that  they  should  find  him  horses, 
and  that  afterwards  they  should  all 
go  out  together  and  plunder." 

King  Ethelred  attacks  them  with 
his  full  force,  and  Canute  retires  to 
his  ships. 

Canute  comes  to  Sandwich,  ^and 
there  he  caused  the  hostages  to  be 
put  on  shore  who  had  been  delivered 
to  his  father,  and  cut  off  their  hands, 
and  ears,  and  noses." 

The  Northmen  defeated  at  Qontarf 
(near  Dublin),  by  Brien  Bom,  who  is 
himself  slain,  April  23  (Good  Friday). 

A  great  sea-flood,  which  washed 
away  many  vills  and  a  countless  num- 
ber of  people,  Sept.  28. 

A.D.  10 1 5. 

Siferth  and  Morcar,  the  chief  thanes 
in  the  Seven  Burghs*',  treacherously 
slain  by  Edric. 

Edmund  the  atheling  takes  Siferth's 
widow  from  the  convent  of  Malmes- 
bury,  marries  her,  and  obtains  pos- 
session of  the  burghs. 

Canute  ravages  Wessex,  and  sub- 
dues it.  He  is  joined  by  Edric  with 
40  ships. 

A.D.  1016. 

Canute  and  Edric  pass  into  Mercia ; 
"and  they  ravaged,  and  burned,  and 
slew  all  that  they  could  come  at." 

A  force  is  gathered  against  them, 
and  headed  by  King  Ethelred,  but, 
being  apprehensive  of  treachery,  he 
retires  to  London,  and  the  troops  dis- 
perse. 

Canute  passes  into  Northumbria, 
where,  by  the  advice  of  Edric,  he  kills 
Uhtred  the  ealdorman,  son-in-law  of 
Ethelred,  and  appoints  Eric  in  his 
stead. 

Canute  returns  to  Wessejc,  and 
prepares  for  an  expedition  against 
London. 

Edmund  the  atheling  retires  to 
London. 

"  Then  befel  it  that  King  Ethelred 
died,  before  the  ships  arrived.  He 
ended  his  days  on  St.  George's  mass- 
day  (April  23),  and  he  held  his  kingdom 
with  great  loss  and  under  great  diffi- 
culties, the  while  that  his  life  lasted." 


k  Probably  the  Five  Burghs  ah-eady  named  (p.  53)1  with  the  addition  of  Chester  and  York. 


JLD.  IO16.] 


CANUTE, 
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EDMUND  IRONSIDE'. 


Edmund,  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelred, 
succeeded  him,  but  after  many  fierce 
contests  with  Canute,  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  agree  to  a  partition  of 
his  kingdom,  and  he  died  shortly 
after,  most  probably  by  assassination. 
By  his  wife  Algitha,  the  relict  of  Si- 
ferth,  he  left  two  sons,  Edward  and 
Edmund,  who  were  exiled  by  Canute. 
Edwy  the  Churl  king  (the  king  of  the 
people,  or  popular  favourite),  banished 
by  Cajiute,  is  by  some  writers  said  to 
have  been  a  son  of  Edmund,  but  the 
point  is  not  satisfactorily  established. 


A.D.  10 1 6. 

"All  the  witan  who  were  in  London, 
and  the  townsmen,  chose  Edmund  to 
be  king ;  and  he  strenuously  defended 
his  kingdom  the  while  that  his  time 
lasted." 

Edmund  leaves  London,  and  over- 
runs Wessex. 

"Then  came  the  ships  to  Greenwich 
at  Rogation  days  (May  7).  And  within 
a  little  space  they  went  to  London,  and 
they  dug  a  great  ditch  on  the  south 
side,  and  dragged  their  ships  to  the 
west  side  of  the  bridge ;  and  after- 
wards they  ditched  the  town  around, 
so  that  no  one  could  go  either  in  or 
out ;  and  they  repeatedly  fought  against 
the  town,  but  the  townsmen  strenuously 
withstood  them. 

Edmund  fights  with  the  Danes  at 
Pen,  by  GiUingham,  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  at  Sceorstan,  (Shirestone,  near 
Burford,)  then  relieves  London,  and 
two  days  after  defeats  the  Danes  at 
Brentford. 

Edmund  retires  into  Wessex,  when 
the  Danes  again  besiege  London ; 
"and  they  beset  the  town  around,  and 
strongly  fought  against  it,  as  well  by 


water  as  by  land.    But  the  Almighty 
God  delivered  it" 

The  Danes  retire  from  London,  pro- 
ceed up  the  Orwell,  and  ravage  Mer- 
cia.  "  Then  King  Edmund  assembled, 
for  the  fourth  time,  all  his  forces,  and 
went  over  the  Thames  at  Brentford, 
and  went  into  Kent,  and  the  army  fled 
before  him,  with  their  horses,  into 
Sheppy ;  and  the  king  slew  as  many 
of  them  as  he  could  come  up  with." 
Edric  comes  over  to  the  king  at 
Aylesford,  and  dissuades  him  from 
following  up  his  victory. 

The  Danes  again  pass  through  Essex 
into  Mercia. 

Edmund  pursues  them,  but,  being 
betrayed  by  Edric,  is  defeated  at  As- 
sandun,  (Assingdon,  near  Rochford^), 
"and  all  the  nobility  of  the  English 
race  was  there  destroyed." 

Canute  pursues  Edmund  into  Glou- 
cestershire. "Then  counselled  Edric 
the  ealdorman  and  the  witan  who  were 
there,  that  the  kings  should  be  mu- 
tually reconciled.  And  they  delivered 
hostages  mutually ;  and  the  kings 
came  together  at  Olanege,  near  Deer- 
hurst  ^  and  they  confirmed  their  friend- 
ship as  well  by  pledge  as  by  oath,  and 
settled  the  tribute  for  the  army.  And 
then  they  separated  with  this  recon- 
cilement ;  and  Edmund  obtained  Wes- 
sex, and  Canute  Mercia.  And  the 
army  then  went  to  their  ships,  with 
the  things  that  they  had  taken.  And 
the  men  of  London  made  a  truce  with 
the  army,  and  bought  themselves 
peace ;  and  the  army  brought  their 
ships  to  London,  and  took  up  their 
winter  quarters  therein. 

"Then  at  St.  Andrew's  mass  (Nov. 
30)  died  King  Edmund,  and  his  body 
lies  at  Glastonbury,  with  his  grand- 
father Edgar." 


CANUTE. 


Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  already 
in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
England,  succeeded  to  the  whole  on 
the  death  of  Edmund,  and  secured 
his  throne  by  a  marriage  with  Emma, 
the  widow  of  Ethelred.    He  undertook 


several  foreign  expeditions,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  conquered  Noi- 
way;  he  also  made  a  pilgrimage  10 
Rome,  and  he  did  much  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  war  in  England ;  restoring; 
minsters  and  churches,  and  promul- 


'  Tliis  popular  name  is  fust  met  writh  in  Florence 
ofWarcester. 


J  Formerly  erroneously  placed  at  Ashdownt  near 
Saffron  Walden. 
k  The  isle  of  Alney,  near  Gloucester. 
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gating  equitable  laws*.  Canute  died 
in  1035,  leaving  three  sons,  Sweyn, 
Harold  and  Harthacnut",  and  a 
daughter,  Gunhilda  %  who  married  the 
emperor  Henry  III. 


A.D.  1017. 

"This  year  Canute  was  chosen 
king ;  ...  he  obtained  the  whole 
realm  of  the  English  race,  and  divided 
it  into  four  parts  ;  Wessex  to  himself, 
and  East  Anglia  to  Thurkill,  and 
Mercia  to  Edric,  and  Northumbria  to 
Eric,"  as  his  viceroys. 

Edric,  boasting  of  his  treasons,  is 
shortly  after  slain  in  London,  by  order 
of  Canute,  "  very  justly  *." 

Canute  puts  to  death  Edwy,  the 
brother  of  King  Edmund,  and  several 
of  the  chief  English  nobles,  and  ban- 
ishes Edwy,  king  of  the  churls. 

Canute  marries  the  widow  of  Ethel- 
red,  "called  iElfgive  in  English,  and 
Ynmia  in  French." 

A.D.  1018. 

The  tribute  paid  to  the  army,  amount- 
ing to  82,500  pounds. 

Canute  takes  forty  ships  of  the  army 
into  his  pay,  and  the  rest  retire  to 
Denmark. 

Edgar's  law  received  both  by  Danes 
and  Angles  '. 

A.D.  1019. 

Canute  goes  to  Denmark,  and  re- 
mains the  whole  winter. 

A.D.  1020. 

Canute  returns  to  England.  He 
builds  at  Assandun  "a  minster  of 
stone  and  lime,  for  the  souls  of  the 
men  who  there  were  slain  *«,  and  gave 
it  to  one  of  his  priests,  w^hose  name 
was  Stigand'." 

A.D.  102 1. 

Thurkill,  the  earl  of  East  Anglia,  is 
outlawed. 


A.D.  1022. 

"This  year  King  Canute  went  out 
with  his  ships  to  Wight" 

A.D.  1023. 

Canute  returns  to  England.  Thuridll 
is  restored  to  favour^  and  appointed 
governor  of  Denmark. 

The  remains  of  Elphege  removed, 
"  with  much  state  and  oliss,  and  songs 
of  praise,"  from  London  to  Canter^ 
bury;  Canute,  and  his  queen,  "with 
her  royal  child  Hearda-Cnut,"  as- 
sisting. 

A.D.  1025. 

Canute  goes  to  Denmark,  bat  is 
defeated  by  the  Swedes. 

A.D.  1026. 

The  Northmen  of  Dublin  do  homage 
to  the  king  of  Munster. 

A.D.  1027. 

Canute  makes  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  •. 

"  So  soon  as  Canute  came  home 
from  Rome,  then  went  he  into  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  king  of  the  Scots, 
Malcolm,  submitted  to  him,  and  be- 
came his  man  [vassal],  but  that  be 
held  only  a  little  while." 

Melbethe  (Macbeth)  and  JehmarCy 
two  Scottish  chiefs,  also  submit 

A.D.  1028. 

Canute  goes  to  Norway,  "with  fifty 
ships  of  English  thanes,"  drives  out 
Olaf,  and  conquers  the  country. 

A.D.  1029. 

Canute  returns  to  England. 
"  Hacon,  the  doughty  earl ',"  is  ban- 
ished ;  he  died  at  sea  the  next  year. 

A.D.  1030. 

Olaf  returning  to  Norway,  is  slain; 
"  he  afterwards  was  sainted  "." 


'  S«c  p.  73. 

">  Commonly  styled  Hardicanute. 

"  She  was  tne  daughter  of  Emma,  aad  like  her 
was  famed  for  her  beauty.  She  was  accused  of 
infideUtj,  but  being  vindicated  by  the  wager  of 
battle  she  withdrew  from  her  husband's  court,  and 
died  at  Bruges,  August  ax,  1043. 

•  Very  jiutly  indMd,  if  all  that  is  recorded  against 
him  is  true ;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  he  could 
have  been  guilty  of  halt  the  treacheries  which  the 
•Chronicler  charges  him  with. 

p  Seep.  7s. 

4  See  A.D.  xoz6. 

'  Aftemrards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


•  The  Saxon  Chronicle  ascribes  this  event  to  the 
year  1031 ;  but  Wippo,  who  was  secretary  to  Con- 
rad II.,  says  that  ne  saw  Canute  at  the  coronatioa 
of  the  emperor,  which  took  place  at  Rome,  March 
a6,  1027.  Florence  of  Worcester  has  presenred 
a  long  letter  from  Canute  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  others,  giving  an  account  of  his 
exertions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Engliiih  clergy  and 
others  having  business  with  the  papal  court. 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Earl  Enc  of  Norway  and 
nephew^  of  Canute.  His  wife  Gunhilda  was  Ca- 
nute's niece.  * 

"  St.  Olave,  king  and  martyr,  was  fbrmeriy  o0ib- 
roemorated  in  the  English  Church  on  the  a9th  of 


A-a  1032— 1041.] 


HARTHACNUT. 
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A.D.  1032. 

"This  j'car  appeared  the  wild-fire, 
such  as  no  man  before  remembered ; 
and  moreover  on  all  sides  it  did  harm, 
in  many  places.'^ 


AJ>.  1035. 

Canute  dies  at  Shaftesbury,  Nov.  12, 
and  is  buried  at  Winchester.  Harold 
succeeds. 


HAROLD  I. 


Harold,  the  reputed  second  son  of 
Canute,  though  he  at  first  agreed  to 
a  partition  of  England  with  his  haLf- 
IjTother  Harthacnut,  soon  obtained  the 
whole,  and  banished  the  Queen  Emma, 
after  murdering  her  son  Alfred.  Be- 
yond thisy  his  reign  was  without  in- 
cident, and  he  is  only  remembered 
ibr  his  speed  in  the  chase,  which 
gained  him  the  name  of  Harold  Hare- 
iooL  He  died  suddenly  in  the  year 
104a 

A.D.  1035, 

Harold  despoils  Queen  Emma  of 
her  treasures ;  but  allows  her,  for 
a  time,  to  dwdl  at  Winchester,  under 
the  guard  of  the  house-carles  '. 

William  the  Bastard  succeeds  his 
father  Robert  as  duke  of  Normandy. 

A.D.  1036. 

Alfred  and  Edward,  the  sons  of 
Ethehed  and  Emma,  are  treacher- 
oosly  invited  to  England.  Alfred  is 
blinded,  and  dies  in  confinement  at 
£ly.  "Godwin  and  other  men  who 
Ijad  much  power"  are  stated  as  the  per- 
petrators by  one  of  the  Saxon  Chroni- 


cles. Edward  (afterwards  king)  escapes 
to  Normandy. 

A.D.  1037. 

"Harold  was  chosen  king  over  all, 
and  Harthacnut  forsaken,  because  he 
stayed  too  long  in  Denmark ;  and 
then  they  drove  out  his  mother  Elgiva, 
the  queen,  without  any  kind  of  mercy, 
against  the  stormy  winter;  and  she 
came  to  Bruges,  where  Baldwin  the 
earl^  weU  received  her." 

A.D.  1038. 

The  see  of  Dublin  founded  by  Sitric 
Silkex^beard,  the  Northman  king. 

A.D.  1039. 

Harthacnut  joins  his  mother  at 
Bruges. 

"The  Welsh  kUl  Edwin,  brother 
of  Leofric  the  earl,  and  Thurkill,  and 
Elfget,  and  very  many  good  men  with 
them." 

A.D.  1040. 

Harold  dies  at  Oxford,  March  17. 
Harthacnut,  invited,  comes  to  Sand- 
wich, June  17. 


HARTHACNUT. 


Harthacnut,  the  son  of  Canute  and 
Emma,  is  mainly  remarkable  for  the 
^dignities  that  he  offered  to  his  pre- 
decessor's corpse.  He,  however,  kindly 
received  his  half-brother  Edward,  and 
thus  unwittingly  prepared  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line  of 
^i^s.  He  died,  without  issue,  after 
*  reign  of  about  two  years. 


A.D.  1040. 

Harthacnut   is  acknowledged  king, 
*as  well  by  English  as  by  Danes." 


"  Harthacnut  caused  the  dead  Harold 
to  be  taken  up,  and  had  him  cast  into 
a  fen." 

A  heavy  tax  is  imposed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  fleet  which  had  accom- 
panied Harthacnut,  "and  all  were 
then  averse  to  him  who  before  had 
desired  him." 

The  bishops'  sees  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon  unitea  about  this  time. 

A.D.  1 04 1. 

Worcestershire  is  rax-agcd  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  two  of  the 
house-carles  employed  in  collection 
of  the  tax. 


Jalf,  opposed  to  have  been  the  day  of  his  death, 
/ourteen  churches  exist  dedicated  to  him. 
■  Seep.  76. 


y  Baldwin  V. ,  then  the  husband  of  her  niece, 
nora  of  Normandy. 


THE   SAXON  ERA. 


The  king's  half-brother  Edward  re- 
turns to  England. 

"  Hartbacnut  betrayed  Eadulf  the 
earl  [of  Northumbrial  while  under 
his  protection,  and  he  became  then 
a  belicr  of  his  '  wed '.'" 

A.D.  1042. 

"  King  Harthacnut  died  as  he  stood 

at  his  drink,  and  he  suddenly  fell  to 

the  earth  with  a  terrible  convulsion ; 


[A.D.  IO4I — 1043. 

and  they  who  were  there  nigh  took  hold 
of  him,  and  he  afler  that  spoke  not 
one  yrord,  and  he  died  on  the  6th  rf 
the  Ides  of  June"  Quae  8).    His  death    ' 
occurred  at  Lambeth,  at  the  maniUB    ; 
of  the  daughter  of  Osgod  Clapa,  witt    | 
Toti  the  Proud,  his  staller  S  and  he    1 
was    buried  in    the    old  minster  *t    . 
Winchester,      "  His  mother,  for  hit   \ 
soul,  gave   to  the  new  ttiinstei  the 
head  of  St  Valentine  the  martyr." 


EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 


Edward,  the  son  of  Ethelred  and 

fEmma,  was  chosen 
king,  although  a 
son  of  Edmund 
Ironside  (called 
Edward  the  Out- 
law, the  father  of 
Edgar  Atheling,) 
was  still  alive.  He 
acquired  groat  po- 
pularity among  his 
*™'S!'*^*HJl.""*^Anglo-Sajion  sub- 
the  conusor,  .^^^    ^^  ^^^   i,^„. 

ishment  of  several  eminent  persons  of 
the  Danish  party,  and  he  was  univer- 
sally admired  for  his  munificence  and 
piety'  ;  but  his  reign  was  little  more 
than  nominal,  the  real  power  being 
exercised  by  Godwin  and  nis  family. 

From  politic  motives  Edward  mar- 
ried Edgitha  (or  Edith),  the  daughter 
of  Godwin,  but  he  treated  her  harshly 
from  dislike  to  her  kindred.  He  was 
a  foreigner  in  his  habits,  and  instead 
of  conciliating  his  great  nobles,  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  Norman 
friends  among  whom  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  it  was  his  constant 
endeavour  to  avail  himself  of  their 
services  both  in  Church  and  State. 
The  language  of  his  court  was  French, 
and  he  had  French  chaplains,  on  whom 
he  bestowed  bishoprics  ;  French  go- 
vernors of  his  castles,  and  French 
body-guards',  hut  these  were  all  dis- 
missed on  the  return  of  Godwin  from 
the  banishment  into  which  their 


trigucs  had  driven  him  ;  and  after  this 
event  the  king  is  hardly  named  in  the 
Chronicle,  Harold  and  his  brethno 
occupying  instead  the  most  connno 
uous  place.  He  died  Jan.  j,  1066,  at 
Westminster,  and  was  there  buried. 

Although  his  partiality  for  foreigners 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Nor- 
man invasion,  Edward's  ascetic  life 
procured  him  canonization',  and  be 
was  esteemed  the  patron  saint  at 
England  until  superseded  in  the  i3lh 
century  by  St.  Georee  ;  the  translalioD 
of  his  rchcs  from  the  old  to  his  new 
shrine  at  Westminster,  in  1363,  still 
finds  a  place  on  the  13th  of  October 
in  the  English  Calendar,  and  more 
than  twenty  churches  exist  dedicated 
either  to  him,  or  to  Edward  the  king 
and  martyr. 

The  arms  ascribed  to  this  king, 
"Azure,  a  cross  patonce  between  five 
martlets,  or,"  though  of  course  in- 
vented long  after  his  time,  are  of 
historical  importance,  they  having 
been  assumed  by  several  kings,  and 
borne  as  one  of  the  royal  standards; 
and  the  quartering  of  them  by  a  pri- 
vate individual  was,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  punished  as  treason. 


A.D.  1043. 

Edward  is  crowned  at  Winchester, 
on  Easter-day,  April  3.  "Archbishop 
Eadsige  hallowed  him,  and  before  all 
the  people  well  instructed  him ;  and 


1  (p.  js)  »■ 


■  "Pledge- or  "KCuril 
■ummary  of  Anglo-Suon 

of  the  royal  houiehold  in  peace,  and  Ihe  f 
■Cuidard.KUfr  in  war. 

^  He  ii  mlto  uid  la  have  Riaodelkd  the  1 
thu  CuDte  had  tjtiblithed,  but  the  bet  ii  i 
doubdul.    See  p.  73. 

•  So  tbtf  ttt  culed  by  the  Susn  Chronic 


though  tome  were  Normant  and  wrne  Fleaungil 

'"''If^'paiM  Alcunder  III.  in  ii6t.  but  the 
matter  had  been  prayed  for  by  Kinj;  Slephtn  in 
iTia,  NumeiDuI  miniclei  are  aHziibed  to  him. 
u  cuHng  the  diKise  oien  known  u"tne  hin^'i 
evil!"  by  hii  leuch  ;  otben  are  Kiid  lo  hive  btu 
woAsd  by  hia  Tclict. 
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for]us  own  need,  and  all  the  people's, 
lefl  admonished  him." 

The  king  repairs  suddenly  to  Win- 
dest&f  in  November,  and  despoils 
his  mother  of  her  lands  and  trea- 
sures^ ^because  she  had  done  less 
for  Mm  than  he  would,  before  he  was 
long,  and  also  since." 

Stigan(^  bishop  of  East  Anglia,  her 
diicf  adviser,  is  deprived  of  his  see, 
"and  all  that  he  possessed  was  seized 
into  the  king's  hands." 

A.D.  1044. 

Archbishop  Eadsige  resigns  the  go- 
vernment of  his  see,  by  reason  of  m- 
finoity,  to  Siward,  abbot  of  Abing- 
don*. 

Robert  of  Jumi^es  appointed  bishop 
of  London. 
Stigand  re-obtains  his  bishopric 
A  great  famine  in  England. 

A.D.  1045. 

The    king   marries    Edgitha,    the 
daughter  of  Godwin,  Jan.  23. 
A  large  fleet  collected  at  Sandwich, 
an  invasion  being  threatened  by  Mag- 
nus of  Norway '. 

Gunhilda,  the  widow  of  Hacon,  and 
her  sons,  are  banished  from  Eng- 
land'. 

A.D.  1046. 

Swcyn,  the  earl  (son  of  Godwin), 
ravages  South  Wales,  and  carries 
off  the  abbess  of  Leominster. 

Osgod  Clapa,  the  favourite  of  Har- 
thacnut,  is  banished ;  he  retires  to 
BrujMs. 

Tne  Cornish  and  Devonshire  sees 
fittd  at  Exeter. 

A  very  severe  winter ;  "  even  birds 
^  fishes  perished  through  the  great 
cold  and  famine." 

A.D.  1047. 

Sweyn,  not  being  allowed  to  marry 
1^  abb^  flees  to  Bruges,  when  his 
liods  are  forfeited. 

Kent  and  Essex  ravaged  by  the 


ships  of  Lothen  and  Yrling,  two  Dan- 
ish chiefs,  who  retire  to  Fkuiders  with 
their  plunder. 

A.D.  1048. 

Sandwich  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
plundered,  and  their  chief  men  slain. 

A.D.  1049, 

King  Edward  assembles  a  fleet  to* 
assist  the  emperor  (Henry  III.)  against 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders. 

Sweyn  joins  the  fleet  with  seven 
ships,  and  endeavours  to  obtain  the 
restitution  of  his  lands.  His  brother 
Harold  and  his  kinsman  Beom  pre- 
vent it,  when  Sweyn  murders  Beom, 
and  then  again  flees  to  Bruges. 

Osgod  Clapa  ravages  the  coast  of 
Essex. 

A  fleet  from  Ireland,  assisted  by  the 
Welsh,  devastates  the  country  on  the 
Bristol  channel,  in  July. 

A.D.  1050. 

"  Sweyn  the  earl  was  inlawed  **,"  and 
restored  to  his  possessions. 

Two  English  bishops  sent  to  the 
great  synod  at  Rome  \ 

A.D.  105 1. 

"  Rotbeard  the  Frenchman  "  (Robert 
of  Jumieges,  bishop  of  London)  is  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dur- 
mg  Lent 

Eustace  of  Boulogne  (husband  of 
Goda,  the  king's  sister"*)  visits  Eng- 
land. On  his  way  home  he  has  a  con- 
flict with  the  people  of  Dover,  and 
more  than  twenty  men  are  killed  on 
each  side.  ''And  Eustace  escaped 
with  a  few  men,  and  went  again  to 
the  king  fat  Gloucester],  and  made 
known  to  him,  in  part,  how  they  had 
fared.  And  the  king  became  very 
wroth  with  the  townsmen.  And  the 
king  sent  ofl"  Godwin  the  earl,  and 
bade  him  go  in  a  hostile  manner  to 
Dover ;  for  Eustace  had  made  it  ap- 
pear to  the  king  that  it  had  been  more 
the  fault  of  the  townsmen  than  his ; 


*  Siwird,  who  is  sometimes  incorrectly  spoken  of 
^  vcfabkhop,  died  in  xoaS,  when  Eadsige  resumed 
oe  tee.  and  held  it  till  hts  death,  in  Z050. 

'  It  was  averted  bv  Magnus  being  himself  at- 
tacked by  Sweyn  of  Denmark. 

'  They  retired  to  Bruges,  then  the  capital  of 
Baldwin  V.  of  Flanders,  who  had  married  Adela  of 
Fiance,  widow  of  Richard  III.  of  Normandy.  He 
Mans  to  have  been  the  general  protector  of  the 
Eoglith  funtives,  and  when  hts  lawless  proceed- 
ings brought  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  em- 


peror, Edwatd  readily  joined  in  an  expedition 
against  him. 

^  See  p.  77. 

1  It  was  held  in  May,  and  condemned  the 
opinions  of  Berengarius,  respecting  the  Eucharist 

^  After  her  death  he  married  Ida  of  Lorraine, 
by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
C»t»dfrey  of  Bouillon.  He  served  with  the  Nor- 
mans at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  his  son  Eustace 
appears  in  Domesday  as  the  possessor  of  estates 
in  Kent  and  zx  other  counties. 
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but  it  was  not  so.  And  the  earl  would 
not  consent  to  the  inroad,  because  he 
was  loth  to  injure  his  own  people." 

The  king  summons  a  witenajjcmot 
at  Gloucester,  in  September,  to  which 
Godwin  and  his  sons  repair  with  the 
forces  of  their  earldoms,  and  demand 
that  Eustace  and  his  men  shall  be 
placed  in  their  hands.  The  king  calls 
on  Siward  of  Northumbria  and  Lco- 
fric  of  Mcrcia  ^  for  aid. 

The  witenagcmot  removed  to  Lon- 
<lon,  where  it  assembles  Sept.  21. 

Sweyn  is  outlawed.  Godwin  and 
Harold  are  summoned  to  appear,  but 
being  refused  "  safe  conduct  and  host- 
ages, so  that  they  might  come,  im- 
betraycd,  into  the  gemot  and  out  of 
the  gemot,"  they  keep  away,  and  are 
then  allowed  "  a  safe  conduct  for  five 
nights  to  go  out  of  the  land  "."  Godwin 
and  Sweyn  retire  to  Bruges,  Harold 
and  Leofwin  his  brother  go  to  Ireland  ; 
**and  soon  after  this  happened,  then 
put  away  the  king  the  lady  who  had 
been  consecrated  his  queen  [Godwin's 
daughter],  and  caused  to  be  taken 
from  her  all  which  she  possessed,  in 
land,  and  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and 
in  all  things,  and  delivered  her  to  his 
sister  in  Wherwell "."...."  It  would 
have  seemed  wondrous  to  every  man 
who  was  in  England,  if  any  one  before 
that  had  said  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
Godwin  had  been  erewhile  to  that  de- 
gree exalted,  as  if  he  ruled  the  king 
and  all  England  ;  and  his  sons  were 
earls  and  the  king's  darlings,  and  his 
daughter  wedded  and  united  to  tlie 
king." 

William  of  Normandy  visits  Eng- 
land "with  a  great  band  of  French- 
men ;  and  the  king  received  him,  and 
as  many  of  his  companions  as  it  pleased 
him  ;  and  let  him  away  again." 

Spearhafoc,  abbot  of  Abingdon,  and 
bishop  elect  of  London,  is  refused  con- 
secration by  the  archbishop  °,  and  his 
place  supplied  by  William,  a  Norman. 


Th»  l^ng  dismisses  a  poition  of  his 

fleet »,;  ' 

A.D.  1052. 

Emma,  the  king^s  mother^  dies^ 
in  March ;  she  is  buried  at  Win- 
chester. 

Harold  sails  from  Ireland,  and  la- 
vages the  shores  of  the  Brist61  channel 

Griffin,  the  Welsh  king,  ravages 
Herefordshire. 

Godwin  sails  firom  Bruges,  and, 
evading  the  king's  fleet  at  Sandwich, 
joins  Harold'.  "And  they  did  not 
much  harm  after  they  came  together, 
except  that  they  seized  provisions; 
but  they  enticed  to  them  all  the  land 
folk  by  the  sea  coast,  and  also  up  the 
country ;  and  they  went  towards  Sand- 
wich, and  collected  ever  forth  with 
them  all  the  butse-carles  [seamen] 
which  they  met  with  ;  and  then  came 
to  Sandwich  with  an  overflowing 
army." 

The  king's  fleet  having  withdiaim, 
Godwin  and  Harold  follow  it  to  Lon- 
don, where,  after  some  delay,  a  witena- 
gemot  was  held,  before  which  "  God- 
win bore  forth  his  defence  ;  and  there 
justified  himself,  before  King  Edward 
his  lord,  and  before  all  people  of  the 
land,  that    he  was   guiltless   of  that 
which    was    laid    against    him,   and 
against   Harold  his  son,  and  all  his 
children.    And  the  king  gave  to  the 
carl  and  his  children  his  full  friend- 
ship ;  and  gave  his  earldom  clean  to 
Godwin  as  full  and  as  free  as  he  he- 
fore  possessed  it,  and  to  his  wife  and 
his  daughter  as  full  and  as  free  as  thef 
before  possessed  it.    And  they  then 
established  between  them  full  friend- 
ship, and  to  all  the  people  they  pfo- 
miscd  good  law.    And  then  they  out- 
lawed all  the  Frenchmen,  who  before 
had  upreared  unjust  law,  and  judged 
unjust  judgments,  and  counselled  ill 
counsel  in  this  land ;  except  so  many 
as  they  agreed  upon,  whom  the  king 


I  Godwin  ruled  the  whole  south  and  west  of 
'England,  Sweyn  possessed  the  tract  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Avon,  and  Harold  held  the  eastern 
districts,  as  far  north  as  the  Wash  :  the  Mercian 
and  Northumbrian  earldoms  occupied  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

■■  Notwithstanding  this,  "the  king  sent  Bishop 
Aldred  [of  NVorcester]  from  London  with  a  force  : 
.ind  they  were  to  overtake  Harold  ere  he  came  on 
shipboard ;  tut  they  could  not^  or  they  would 
notr 

■  His  sister  was  abbess  of  the  nunnery  at  Wher- 
well, near  Andov-er,  founded  by  Eifhtha. 


«  The  abbot  returned  to  his  monastery.  He 
a  skilful  gold-worker^  and  we  are  told  by  a  Nor- 
man writer  that,  being  entrusted  with  materials 
for  a  crown  by  William  I.,  he  fled  to  Norway  widi 
the  booty. 

P  He  is  said  by  Florence  of  Worcester  also  to 
have  abolished  the  Danegeld,  bein^  moved  thereto 
by  a  miraculous  appearance  testifying  the  injustice 
of  the  tax ;  but  tne  contemporary  Cnronidie  does 
not  mention  the  matter. 

4  Swejrn  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  JennakoBv 
in  returning  from  which  he  died. 
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Eled  to  hai'e  with  him,  who  wne  tme 
U  him  and  to  all  his  people     * 

"Wien  Archbishop  Robert  and  the 
Fmdunen  learned  that,  they  took 
dtar  horees,  and  went,  some  west  to 
Pentecost's  castle,  and  some  north 
10  Robert's  castle.  And  Archbishop 
Robert,  and  Bishop  Ulf  [of  Dorchester, 
a  Oifordshir^  and  their  companions, 
■Hit  out  at  Eastgate,  and  slew  and 
Oherwise  injured  many  young  men, 
ud  went  their  way  direct  to  EadulPs- 
iKss'i  and  he  there  put  himself  in 
a  oaiy  ship,  and  went  direct  over  sea, 
and  Im  his  pall  and  all  Christendom 
hoe  on  lano,  so  as  Cod  would  have 
itiiuasmuch  as  he  had  before  obtained 
the  dignity  so  as  God  would  not  have 
it*.'  Stigand  succeeds  to  the  arch- 
tuhopric. 

A.D.  1053. 

"  Hris  [Rhys],  the  Welsh  king's  bro- 
tber,  was  slain,  because  he  had  done 
bum;  and  his  head  was  brought  to 
GtoiKester  on  Twelfth-day  eve." 

"Id  this  year  was  the  icing  at  Win- 
chester at  Easter,  and  Godwin  the  ' 
oA  with  him,  and  Harold  the  earl 
Iris  son,  and  Tostig.  Then  on  the 
MMnd  day  of  Easter  (April  12)  sate 
k  with  the  king  at  the  feast ;  then 
suddenly  sank  he  down  by  the  foot- 
stool, deprived  of  speech  and  of  all  his 
power,  and  he  was  then  carried  into 
the  Une's  chamber,  and  they  thought 
il  would  overpass  ;  but  it  did  not  so ; 
Im  be  continued  on,  thus  speechless 
»iid  powerless,  until  the  Thursday, 
(%il  15,)  and  then  resigned  his  life  ; 
*M  be  lies  there  within  the  old  min- 
uet. And  his  son  Harold  succeeded 
to  his  earldom,  and  resigned  that  which 
lie  before  held,  and  Elfgar  [son  of 
Iwftic  of  Mercial  succeeded  thereto." 

The  Welsh  make  an  incursion, "  and 
>hy  a  great  number  of  the  English 
people,  of  the  wardmen,  near  West- 

loy." 

A.D.  1054. 

"This  year  went  Siward  the  earl  [of 
N'mhumbiia]  with  a  great  army  into 


Scotland,  both  with  a  ship  force  and 
with  a  land  force,  and  fought  against 
the  Scots,  and  put  to  flight  King  Mac- 
beth, and  slew  all  who  were  the  chief 
men  in  the  land,  and  led  thence  much 
booty,  such  as  no  man  before  had  ob- 
tained. But  his  son  Osbem,  and  his 
sister's  son  Siward,  and  some  of  his 
house-carles,  and  also  of  the  king's, 
were  there  slain,  on  the  day  of  tte 
Seven  Sleepers,"  (July  27). 

Bishop  Aldred,  of  Worcester,  is  sent 
as  ambassador  to  the  emperor  (Henry 
III.)  at  Cologne. 

"  In  this  year  died  Osgod  Clapa, 
suddenly,  even  as  he  lay  on  his  bed." 

"  In  this  year  was  there  so  great 
a  murrain  among  cattle,  as  no  man 
remembered  for  many  years  before." 
A.n,  1055. 

Siward  the  earl  dies,  early  in  the 
year,  and  is  buried  at  Galmanho,  (in 
York,)  "in  the  minster  which  himself 
caused  to  be  built,  and  hallowed  in 
God's  and  Olave's  name."  Tost^, 
Harold's  brother,  succeeds  to  the  go- 
vermnent  of  Northumbria, 

A  witenagemol  is  summoned  at  I^n- 
don,  in  Mid-Lent,  at  which  Elfgar  is 
outlawed,  "  well-nigh  without  guilt '." 

Elfgar  hires  a  fleet  in  Ireland,  and 
with  Uie  help  of  Griffin,  king  of  North 
Wales*,  defeats  Ralf  the  earl',  and 
bums  Hereford,  Oct.  34. 

Harold  marches  against  them,  and 
having  fortified  Hereford,  peace  is  ■ 
made.  "And  then  they  inlawed  Elf- 
gar the  earl,  and  gave  him  all  that 
before  had  been  taken  from  him  ;  and 
the  fleet  went  to  Chester,  and  there 
awaited  their  pay,  which  Elfgar  had 
promised  them." 

A,  D.  "1056. 

Leofgar,  the  mass-priest  (chaplain) 
of  Harold,  is  appointed  bishop  of 
Hereford.  "He  forsook  his  chrism 
and  his  rood,  his  ghostly  weapons, 
and  took  to  his  spiear  and  to  his  sword, 
after  his  bishophood  ;  and  so  went  to 
the  field  against  GritSn,  the  Welsh 


nicdu  not  known 


•iW  US. :  vhilB  1  thiid . 


p«op[c  of  th«  land'  And  he  made  a  ojottwirta  of 
11  before  all  the  men  uha  M>en  there  galhercd; 
Ihouoh  ihe  word  eacaped  him  nninlenlionaily." 

'  The  huihand  of  his  daughlec  Aldsilba  <or 
EdLth),  *ho  tHen  --' .-r^^--^. 

•  TheionofGi 


SSiZ,i 


U  ibe  kuig,  and  ta  tH  the  '  year. 
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km^  :  and  there  was  he  slain,  and  his 
pj  ic:»is  with  him,  and  Elfnoth  the  shire- 
iccvc, and  many  ^ood  men  with  them; 
.iiul  the  others  Aed  away ;  this  was 
ei);ht  days  before  Midsummer/'  (June 

••  U  is  difficult  to  tell  the  distress, 
and  the  marching  all,  and  the  camp- 
ing, <uul  the  travail  and  destruction 
ut'  men,  and  also  of  horses,  which  all 
the  Knglish  army  endured,  until  Leo- 
fi  W.  the  earl  came  thither,  and  Harold 
the  carl,  and  Bishop  Aldred  [of  Wor- 
i  e^ter],  and  m«ide  a  reconciliation  there 
lietween  them ;  so  that  Griffin  swore 
iMthis  that  he  would  be  to  King  Ed- 
Wiiitl  a  faithful  and  unbetraying  under- 
king." 

A.D.  1057. 

*•  I'dward  the  athcling.  King  Ed- 
inund'b  sun,  came  hither  to  land,  and 
:nnm  after  died  ;  and  his  body  is  buried 
within  St.  Paul's  minster  at  London  ^." 

"  In  the  same  year  died  Leofric  the 
carl,  on  the  second  of  the  calends  of 
October,  [Sept.  30] ;  he  was  very  wise 
tor  God,  and  also  for  the  world,  which 
was  a  blessing  to  all  this  nation.  He 
lies  at  Coventry ;  and  his  son  Elfgar 
succeeded  to  his  government." 

A.D.  1058. 

Elfgar  is  again  outlawed,  but  soon 
reinstated,  "  with  violence,"  by  the  aid 
uf  (irififm  of  North  Wales. 

"And  this  year  came  a  fleet  from 
Norway ;  it  is  longsome  to  tell  how 
all  ihcM*  matters  went." 

Miahop  Aldred,  of  Worcester,  having 
I  III  lit  (he  minster  at  Gloucester,  goes 
lu  Icrusalem,  by  way  of  Hungary, 
"  vuili  bU(  h  splendour  as  none  other 
li.iil  ilibplayed  before  him,  and  himself 
lltuiu  itcvnti:d  to  (iod ;  and  a  worthy 
^Ui  hi:  albd  ntl'ered  to  our  Lord's  tomb, 
(\uK\  v^aa  a  ^tthlen  chalice  of  five  marks 
v>(  \M\\  uitiulertul  work." 

\Uhi'U|th  I'alestnie  had  fallen  into 
<\w  UmtvU  ill  thtt  Mdhammedans  early 
^ki  iliy.  ;.v;vi:iiili  ieiitury,  it  was  not  until 
.^\^.>s\\  \\K\i  i  Itiau  (it  (he  tenth  that  any 
'ViU'iu  vhnuiihs  was  o|)poscd  to  the 
y-W^u^^»«bv-*  wUUUt  ii(   least  as  early 


as  the  time  of  Constantine  (a.d.  313— 
337)9  it  bad  become  usual  to  make  to 
the  scenes  sanctified  by  the  presence 
and  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
caliph  Hakem,  who  ruled  Egypt  and 
Syna,  in  the  year  1009  forbade  the 
resort  of  pilgrims,  and  destroyed  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulclue  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  this  persecution  ceased 
with  his  death,  and,  warned  by  the 
outrages  they  had  suffered,  the  pil- 
grims now  generally  travelled  in  bomes 
able  and  willing  to  defend  themselves 
if  assailed.  Such,  probably,  was  the 
case  with  the  Bishop  Aldred  and  his 
company,  as  it  certainly  was  a  few 
years  alter  (A.D.  1064)  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  who,  accompanied 
by  three  bishops  and  7,000  men,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Holy  City,  and  on  the 
way  sustained  a  si^e  m  a  deserted 
castle  until  relieved  for  a  sum  of  money 
by  a  Saracen  emir.  These  armed  pil- 
grims were  the  precursors  of  the  wt 
hosts  which,  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  established  the  Christian  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem. 

A.D.  1061. 

Tostig  and  his  wife  *  make  a  journey 
to  Rome. 

A.D.  1063. 

Harold  and  Tostig  invade  Wales, 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  country  is  subdued.  Griffin  is 
killed  by  his  own  people,  Aug.  5,  and 
his  head  sent  to  Harold,  who  brings 
it  to  the  king. 

Blethgent  and  Rigwatla*,  Griffin's 
brothers,  swear  fealty  to  the  king,  and 
are  allowed  to  govern  the  land. 

A.D.  1065. 

The  Welsh,  under  Caradoc,  son  of 
Griffin,  destroy  a  fort  at  Portskewet, 
(Forth  Iscoed,  near  Chepstow,)  which 
Harold  had  erected,  Aug.  24. 

The  people  of  Northumbria  rise 
against  Tostig's  government*',  outlaw 
him,  and  kill  his  house-carles,  and 
seize  his  treasures,  in  October.  They 
choose  Morcar,  son  of  Elfgar,  for  their 
earl. 

Morcar,  being  joined  by  his  brother 


v^.    ^(9   .i  \U^  b4k»m  I'ltiiiiiii  In  liu»  u  puctical 
.  .,  V  ^  i^^««l    Mi'tMilVi'iU  Hillliiii  after  the  Nor- 

W.-»VA  iW^»^  A  ^MUrttM  V  mI  rUiiJors:  T«i- 


ttz  was  consequently  a  connexion  by  marriage  of 
William  of  Normandy. 

•  CaUed  Blethln  and  Ry  wallon.  by  Welsh  writers. 

*  Tostig  wa»  then  at  Britford,  in  WUtshire,  with 
the  king. 
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Edwin  and   many  Britons,  voarches 

south  as  fELT  as  Northampton.    Harold 

beiog  sent  against  them,  **  they  laid  an 

mad  upon  him  to  King  Edward,  and 

also  sent  messengers  with  him,  and 

bagged  that  they  might  have  Morcar 

for  their  earl '.    And  the  king  granted 

it,  and  sent  Harold  again  to  diem  at 

Northampton,  on  the  eve  of  St  Simon's 

and  St  Jude's  mass,  (Oct.  27) ;  and  he 

made  loiown  the  same  to  them,  and 

delivered  a  pledge  thereof  unto  them, 

and  he  there  renewed  Canute's  law**. 

And  the  northern  men  did  much  harm 

about  Northampton  the  while  that  he 

lent  on  their  errand,  inasmuch  as  they 

slew  men,  and  burned  houses  and  com, 

and  took  all  the  cattle  which  they  might 

come  at,  that  was  many  thousand ;  and 


manv  hundred  men  they  took  and  led 
north  with  them ;  so  that  that  shire, 
and  the  other  shires  which  there  are 
nigh,  were  for  many  years  the  worse." 

Tostig,  with  his  wife,  "  and  all  those 
who  would  what  he  would,"  retires  to 
Flanders,  to  Earl  Baldwin. 

"  King  Edward  came  to  Westminster 
at  midwinter,  (Christmas,)  and  there 
caused  to  be  hallowed  the  minster 
which  himself  had  built  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  all 
God's  saints ;  and  the  church-hallowing 
was  on  Childermass-day,"  (Dec  28). 

A.D.  1066. 

King  Edward  dies,  Jan.  5 ;  he  is 
buried  at  Westminster  the  next  day, 
"  within  the  newly  hallowed  church." 
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Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin,  im- 
mediately succeeded  Edward,  either 
chosen  by  a  general  assembly,  or,  as 
is  asserted,  named  by  him  on  his 
death-bed  * ;  the  claims  of  Edgar 
Atheling  being  in  either  case  passed 
over;  but  though  at  once  hallowed 
long,  ^  he  with  little  quiet  abode 
therein,  the  while  that  he  wielded 
the  realm."  His  brief  reign  of  "  forty 
weeks  and  one  day"  saw  two  formid- 
able invasions  of  the  country,  and 
three  great  battles,  the  last  of  which 
swept  away  the  Saxon  rule,  which, 
though  undergoing  many  modifica- 
tions from  Northern  or  Danish  in- 
fluences, had  endured  for  more  than 
six  centuries. 

The  crown  of  England  was  imme- 
diately claimed  by  William  of  Nor- 
loandy,  on  the  strength  of  an  alleged 
^^  which  Edward  certainly  was 
flot  entitled  to  make,  and  a  promise 


which  shipwreck  had  enabled  him  to 
extort  from  Harold.  Of  course  com- 
pliance was  not  expected,  and  William 
collected  a  force  not  only  from  his 
own  state,  but  from  foreign  countries  ; 
Tostig,  Harold's  brother,  (but  recently 
driven  from  England,)  in  conjunction 
with  the  king  of  Norway,  invaded 
Yorkshire,  and  though  defeated  and 
killed,  left  the  Anglo-Saxon  state  so 
weakened,  that  the  success  of  the 
Norman  adventurers  was  assured. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that 
Harold,  as  well  as  his  brothers  Gvrth 
and  Leofwin,  fell  at  Hastings,  ana  as 
most  probable  that  he  was  buried 
at  Waltham,  in  the  church  of  his  own 
foundation  ;  although  William  of  Poi- 
tiers says  diat  he  was  insultingly  in- 
terred on  the  sea-shore,  by  the  order 
of  the  conqueror ',  and  a  tradition  met 
with  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  re- 
peated by  later  writers,  asserts  that 


*  Harold  is  often  Uasned,  as  if  he  had  acted  in 

as  BBfticndly  way  by  Tosdg,  but  the  following 

totiBODy  from  the  Cottonian  MS.  of  the  Saxon 

C3^(QBide  is  strongly  in  his  favour:   "There  was 

>  Xreat  gemot  at  Obdbrd ;  and  there  was  Harold 

tlte  eari,  and  would  woric  a  reconciliation  if  he 

«^  bot  he  could  not;  but  all  Tostig^s  earl- 

doa  him  unanimously  forsook  and  outlawed,  and 

d  who  with  him  lawlessness  upreared,  because 

1^  robbed  God  first,  and  all  those  bereaved  over 

vlkoBH  he  bad  power  of  life  and  land." 

•  One  MSk'of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  "  Harold 


tbe  carl  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Enelaild, 
eren  as  the  king  had  granted  it  to  him,  and  men 
aim  had  him  chosen  thereto."    The  HeimskringUiy 


or  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,  in  the  saga 
of  Harold  Hardrada,  gives  this  account  of  Harold's 
accession :  "  It  is  said  that  when  the  king  was  ap- 
proaching his  last  hour,  Harold  and  a  few  others 
were  with  him.  Harold  first  leant  down  over  the 
king,  and  then  said,  '  I  take  you  aU  to  witness  that 
the  king  has  now  given  me  the  king^dom,  and  all 
the  realm  of  England,'  and  then  the  lung  was  taken 
dead  out  of  bed.  The  same  day  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  chieCs,  at  which  there  was  some  ta)k  of 
choosing  a  king,  and  then  Harold  brought  forward 
his  witnesses  that  King  Edward  had  given  him 
the  kingdom  on  his  dying  day." 

'  It  is  possible  that  both  stories  are  true.  The 
dead  king  may  have  been  thus  interred  at  first, 
and  subsequently  removed  to  YTalX^ham. 
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he  escaped  from  the  field  with  the 
loss  of  his  left  eye,  and  lived  as  a 
hermit  at  Chester  until  the  time  of 

Henr>'  I. » 

Harold  was  twice  married.  His  first 

wife's  name  is  unknown ;  his  second 
was  Aldgitha,the  relict  of  Griffin, prince 
of  North  Wales,  and  sister  of  the  earls 
Edwin  and  Morcar  ;  she  survived  him, 
and  lived  in  England  until  her  death, 
which  is  believed  to  have  happened  in 
1075.  His  sons,  Godwin,  Edmund, 
and  Magnus  \  retired  to  Norway  with 
their  sister  Githa,  who  married  Wal- 
demar,  a  prince  of  Holgard ;  Gunhilda, 
another  daughter,  (who  is  said  to  have 
been  cured  of  blindness  by  Wolstan, 
the  bishop  of  Worcester,)  fled  to  Flan- 
ders with  Harold's  mother  Githa,  and 
his  sister  Gunhilda  ;  the  latter  became 
a  nun  at  Bruges,  and  died  (as  appears 
by  her  monumental  plate,  still  in  exist- 
ence,) Aug.  24,  1087. 

Of  all  Harold's  brothers,  Tostig 
alone  seems  to  have  left  issue.  Skule, 
his  son,  married  Gudrun,  the  niece 
of  Harold  Hardrada,  and  founded 
a  powerful  house  in  Non^'ay*;  and 
Judith  his  widow  re -married  with 
vVelf  of  Bavaria,  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  house  of  Brunswick. 


A.D.  1066. 

Harold  is  crowned  at  Westminster, 
by  Archbishop  Aldred,  Januar>'  6. 


Harold  visits  the  north,  but  returns 
to  Westminster  at  Easter. 

William  of  Normandy  makes  a 
formal  claim  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  it  is  refused,  and  Harold  raises 
a  fleet  and  army  to  watch  the  sea- 
coast,  whilst  William  prepares  for  an 
invasion. 

Tostig  arrives  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
with  a  fleet,  at  the  end  of  April ;  he 
attempts  a  landing  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  but  is  repulsed. 

Harold  repairs  to  his  fleet  at  Sand- 
wich, and  Tostig  retires  to  the  Hum-, 
ber,  where  he  ravages  Lincolnshire^ 
but  is  defeated  by  the  earls  Edwin 
and  Morcar,  and  deserted  by  his 
sailors  ;  he  flees  to  Scotland. 

Harold  is  obliged  to  dismiss  his 
fleet  for  want  of  provisions,  Sept.  8. 

Harold  Hardrada^,  king  of  Nor- 
way, arrives  in  the  Tyne  early  in 
September ;  Tostig  "  submits  to  ninv 
and  becomes  his  man  ;"  they  bam 
Scarborough*,  and  afterguards  land 
ne«ir  Sclby. 

Edwin  and  Morcar  defeated  at  Ful- 
ford,  near  York,  by  Harold  Hardiada 
and  Tostig,  Sept.  2a 

The  people  about  York  submit  to 
the  Norwegians,  and  agree  to  assist 
them. 

Harold  advances  from  London  by 
forced  marches  against  them. 

Harold  arrives,  and  passes  throudi 
York,  Sept.  24  "* ;  he  encounters  the 


K  Another  tradition  affirms  that  G>Tth  also  sur- 
"Tired  the  l>attle,  and  lived  till  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
with  whom  he  had  an  interview,  and  to  whom  he 
Stated  that  Harold  had  not  been  buried  at  Walt- 
ham  ;  but  the  talc  is  considered  a  mere  fabrication 
intended  to  damage  the  renown  of  that  abbey, 
^k  "Harold,  the  son  of  King  Harold,"  Is  men- 
tioned by  William^  of  Malmesbury  as  accompanyine 
Magnus  1 1 1,  in  his  expedition  to  the  Hebrides  and 
more  southern  islands  in  looH. 

'  Ketil,  a  second  son  of  Tostig,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Sagas. 

^  Harold  Hardrada,  or  the  Stem,  fa  descendant 
of  Harold  HarfaKra,  and  cousin  of  Olaf  the  Saint,) 
fa  the  subject  of  the  last  saga  of  the  HeimskringUL 
He  had  long  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Eastern 
cn^terors.  had  made  himself  master  of  Norway, 
married  tne  daughter  of  the  grand  duke  of  Russia, 
and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  renowned  war- 
riors of  his  time.  He  was  in  his  fiftieth  year  when 
he  invaded  England.  *'  He  was,"  says  his  saga, 
"stern  and  severe  to  his  enemies,  bountiful  to  his 
fiiends,"  a  patron  ci  bards,  and  a  bard  himself. 
**  He  was  a  handsome  man,  of  noble  appearance  ; 
hb  hair  and  beard  yellow.  He  had  a  snort  beard, 
and  long  moustachios ;  the  one  eyebrow  was  some- 
"whrnt  higher  than  the  other:  he  had  lar;^  hands 
and  feet,  but  these  were  well  made.  His  height 
was  five  ells,**  or  more  than  eight  English  feet, 
and  he  appe«red  in  his  last  field  attired  m  "  a  blue 


kirtle  which  reached  his  knees,  and  a  beaMtiM 
helmet." 

'  The  Heimskringla  thus  describes  the  burning 
of  the  town,  which  may  give  an  idea  of  the  mode 
in  which  warfare  was  tnen  usually  carried  oa: 
"The  king  went  up  a  hill  and  made  a  great  pfle 
upon  it,  which  he  set  on  fire,  and  when  the  pile 
was  in  clear  flame,  his  men  took^  large  forks*  and 
pitched  the  burning  wood  do\%-n  into  the  town,  so 
that  one  house  caught  fire  after  the  other  and  the 
town  surrendered." 

■  The  castle  of  York  surrendered  on  Sunday, 
September  2^,  and  the  Heimskringla  says,  the  Nor- 
wegiaas  retired  to  their  ships,  with  the  under- 
sUnding  that  on  the  following  day  hostages  were 
to  be  given  them  at  Stamford-bridge,  lliey  landed 
acoM^ingly  in  the  morning ;  "  the  weather  was  on- 
commonly  fine,  and  it  was  hot  sunshine.  The  men 
therefore  laid  aside  their  armour,  and  went  on  the 
land  with  their  shields,  helmets,  and  spears,  and 
girt  with  swords,  and  many  had  also  arrows  and 
bows,  and  all  were  verv  merry."  An  approachinf 
crowd,  at  first  taken  tor  the  hostages,  was  sooa 
fotmd  to  be  the  English  army,  ana  Tostig  coon- 
sellcd  a  retreat  to  their  ships,  but  his  advice  was 
rejected.  Harold  advanced  with  a  small  J^urty, 
and  offered  the  third  of  his  kingdom  to  Tostig 
rather  than  fight  with  a  brother,  but  refused  more 
than  a  grave  for  the  Norwegian  king.  Tosug  de- 
clined to  break  faith  with  lus  ally,  and  when  soter- 


A.D.  io66.] 
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Norwegians  at  Stamford-bridge^  where 
they  are   totally   defeated,  Sept.   25. 
Harold    Hardrada    and    Tostig    are 
skin,  and  "the  king  then  gave  his 
protection  to  Olaf,  son  of  the  king 
o(  the  Norwegians,  and  to  their  bi- 
shop, and  to  the  earl  of  Orkney,  and 
to  ail   those  who  were   left   in    the 
ships;    and    they  then   went    up    to 
our  king,  and  swore  oaths  that  they 
ever  would  observe  peace  and  friend- 
diip  towards  this  land,  and  the  king 
kt  them  go  home  with  twenty-four 
ships.'' 

William  of  Normandy  sails  from 
SLValery,  Sept.  26,  and  arrives  at 
Pevensey,  Sept,  28,  "on  the  eve  of 
St.Michaers  mass".**  The  Normans 
fortif)'  a  camp  near  Hastings,  and  from 
it  plunder  the  country. 

Harold,  hearing  of  their  arrival, 
narches  southward,  and  arrives  in 
s^t  of  their  position,  Oct.  13. 

The  battle  of  Hastings  °,  Oct  14. 
*William  came  against  Harold  un- 
awares, before  his  people  were  set  in 
order.  But  the  king  nevertheless  strenu- 
ously fought  against  him  with  those 
men  who  would  follow  him ;  and  there 
^as  great  slaughter  made  pn  either 
l>and.    There  was  slain  King  Harold, 


and  Leofwin  the  earl,  his  brother,, 
and  GyTth  the  carl,  his  brother,  and 
many  good  men ;  and  the  French- 
men had  possession  of  the  place  of 
carnage,  sdl  as  God  granted  thcn% 
for  the  people's  sins  ....  This  fight 
was  done  on  the  day  of  Calixtus 
the  pope  K" 

The  Normans  return  to  Hastings, 
expecting  the  submission  of  die 
Saxons. 

Edgar  Atheling  is  meanwhile  chosen - 
king  at  London,  ^'  as  was  his  true  na- 
tural right  •»." 

William  the  Norman,  seeing  the 
people  do  not  come  in  to  him,  goes  up- 
ward, "with  all  his  army  which  was- 
left  to  him,  and  that  which  afterwards 
had  come  from  over  sea  to  him ;  and 
he  plundered  all  that  part  which  he 
overran,  until  he  came  to  Berkhamp- 
stead." 

Archbishop  Aldred,  of  York ',  Edgar 
Atheling,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and  all 
the  chief  men  of  London,  meet  him 
there  and  submit  to  him ;  "  and  he 
vowed  to  them  that  he  would  be  a 
loving  lord  to  them  ;  and  nevertheless, 
during  this,  the  Frenchmen  plundered 
all  that  they  overran." 


*an|s  reproached  fay  him  for  allowing  his  brother 
to  vithdnw  in  safety,  is  said  to  have  made  a  reply, 
«Boble  sentiment  of  which,  however  it  may  re- 
WB  his  own  character,  usually  painted  in  snch 
^  coloon,  afibrds  no  compensation  for  the  evils 
"tt  jus  invasion  brought  upon  his  country.  **  I 
^1*  he  said,  "  that  he  was  going  to  offer  me 
Mce,  and  a  great  dominion,  and  that  oo  the  other 
™d  I  should  be  his  murderer  if  I  betraved  him  ; 
^I  would  rather  he  should  be  my  murderer  than 
' «» if  one  of  the  two  be  to  die.  Hardrada  at 
'■tt  prepared  for  battle,  merely  making  a  remark 
*wdi  is  worthy  of  preservation  as  one  of  our  few 
■Bdoei  of  Harold's  personal  appearance :  *'  He  is 
little  man,  but  he  sat  firmly  in  his  stirrups.**  He 
l>Kiably  iqptoke  with  reference  to  his  own  stature, 

*  Orderic  tells  us  Harold  was  dbtineuished  for 
«  great  size  and  strength,  also  for  his  polished 
WwiDcis,    firmness,    eloquence,    ready   wit,   and 

ftuiy  other  excellent  qualities.'* 

*  Another  MS.  of  the  &ixon  Chronicle  says, 
**Sl  MicharlVmasfrday  f*  Norman  authors,  too, 
tftr  in  their  dates  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet :  but 
Aoe  is  no  real  contradiction,  as  so  large  a  force 
Olid  hardly  be  embarked  or  disembariced  in  a 
a^fleday. 

*  Such  is  the  usual  name,  but  the  conflict  oc- 
empbd  about  nine  miles  from  that  town,  in  the 
fhce  where  now  stand  the  remains  of  Battle 
Abbey.  It  is  also  called  the  battle  of  Senlac  by 
•one  early  writers. 

'  The  Chronicle  of  Wales  relates  the  brief  reign 
«f  HaroM  in  a  very  different  spirit ;  but  it  must 


be  remembered  that  he  had  been  their  conqueror* 
"  Harold  king  of  Denmark  meditated  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Saxons ;  whom  another  Harold,  the 
son  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  was  then  king  in  J£ng* 
land,  surprised,  unexpectedly  and  unarmed,  and 
by  sudden  attack,  aided  by  national  treacneir^ 
strudc  him  to  the  ground,  and  caused  his  death, 
lliat  Harold  who,  at  first  earl  through  cruelty. 
after  the  death  of  King  Edward  unduly  acqwrcd 
the  Aovereinity  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  was 
despoiled  of  his  kingdom  and  life  by  William  the 
Bastard,  duke  of  Normandy,  thooffh  previously 
vauntingly  victorious.  And  that  William  defended 
the  kingdom  of  England  with  an  invincible  hand, 
and  his  most  noble  army.'* 

4  He  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  king  for 
some  time  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Hastings,  for 
upon  the  death  of  Leofric,  abbot  of  Peterborous^, 
on  Nov.  I,  Brand  the  provoat  was  chosen  to  suc> 
ceed  him,  and  sent  for  approval  to  Edgar,  **wh<> 
granted  it  him  then  blithely.  When  King  William 
heard  that,  then  was  he  very  wroth,  and  said  that 
the  abbot  had  despised  him :  then  went  good  mci» 
between  them,  and  reconciled  them,  by  reason  that 
the  abbot  was  a  good  maiL  Then  gave  he  the 
king  forty  marks  of  gold  for  a  reconcuiation  ;  and 
then  thereafter  lived  he  a  little  while,  but  three 
years.  After  that  came  every  evil  and  every  tribu- 
lation to  the  minster — God  have  mercy  on  it !" 

'  He  had  been  bishop  of  Worcester,  but  was. 
removed  to  York,  shortly  after  his  return  firons. 
his  pilgrimage.    See  a.d.  Z058. 
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This,  the  closing  period  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  rule,  appears  the  proper 
place  for  a  brief  sketch  of  the  social 
and  political  state  of  their  common- 
wealthy  such  as  may  be  deduced  from 
what  remains  to  us  of  its  laws  and 
institutes  •.  These  laws  are  manifestly 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  our  forefathers,  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that 
their  state  was  one  in  which  the  ranks 
of  society  were  accurately  defined,  and 
the  rights  of  property  strictly  guarded. 

The  earliest  of  these  documents  is 
a  code  issued  (circa  600)  by  Ethelbert 
of  Kent,  which,  though  commencing 
with  a  provision  for  the  protection  of 
the  property  of  God  and  the  Church ', 
rives  no  further  evidence  of  proceed- 
ing from  a  Christian  ruler,  bemg  pro- 
bably little  else  than  a  sunmiary  of 
the  laws  prevailing  in  heathen  times  ; 
it  imposes  penalties  for  slaying,  for 
house-breaking,  for  highway  robbery, 
and  for  personal  injuries,  which  are 
minutely  detailed,  and  defines  the  por- 
tions of  widows  and  orphans.  Hlotncre 
and  Edric  of  Kent  (circa  680)  add  di- 
rections for  conducting  lawsuits,  make 
hosts  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
strangers  who  had  resided  three  days 
with  them,  and  forbid  quarrels  and 
slander. 

The  laws  of  Wihtred  of  Kent  (circa 
696)  present  the  first  distinct  picture 
of  a  Christian  state  in  our  island. 
They  grant  to  the  Church  freedom 
from  imposts',  forbid  immorality  and 
Sunday  working,  regulate  fasting  at 
certain  times,  and  prohibit  idolatry; 
they  also  contain  severe  enactments 
against  thieves. 

Ina  of  Wessex  and  Offa  of  Mercia 
in  the  next  century  issued  laws,  which 
were  published  with  his  own  by  Alfred*, 


and  through  the  whole  runs  one  great 
distinction  from  the  Mosaic  law;  for 
although  avowedly  basing  all  l^isla- 
tion  on  the  Bible,  ''blood  for  blood' 
is  not  the  rule,  but  every  homicide  can 
be  atoned  for  by  a  money  payment 
(termed  wer-gila)  varying  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  parties.  Alfred  aLo, 
in  his  own  ''dooms,"  though  they  com- 
mence with  the  decalogue  and  embody 
many  portions  of  the  Mosaic  code, 
expressly  says  that  "synods  had  or- 
damed  that  secular  lords,  with  their 
leave,  might,  without  sin,  taJce  for 
almost  every  misdeed,  for  the  first 
offence,  the  money-bote  (compensa- 
tion) which  they  then  oroained,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  treason  against  a  lord, 
to  which  they  dared  not  assign  any 
mercy." 

Alfred  is  conmionly  spoken  of  as 
the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  but  he  himself  informs  us  that 
the  laws  which  he  promulgated  con- 
tained little  of  his  own,  "for  it  was 
unknown  to  him  what  of  it  would 
please  those  who  should  come  after 
him  ;"  he  therefore  merely  made  a  se- 
lection from  existing  laws,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  division  of  England 
into  shires  did  not  originate  with  him, 
the  "  shire-man  or  other  judge"  being 
mentioned  by  Ina;  the  division  into 
hundreds  may  probably  be  his. 

The  laws  of  succeeding  monarchs 
are  chiefly  remarkable  as  proving  that 
the  Danes  settled  in  England  lived 
under  their  own  laws ;  Edward  the 
Elder  (901—924)  says  that  penalties 
which  among  tne  Saxons  are  esti- 
mated in  shillings,  are  by  the  Danes 
reckoned  by  ores,  twelve  of  the  latter 
being  equivalent  to  forty  of  the  for- 
mer '  :  and  Edgar  (circa  970)  expressly 
allows  them  to  make  "  such  good  laws 


*  The  following  s^ummary  is  drawn  from  the 
Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England  and  of 
Wales,  edited  by  Messrs.  Thorpe  and  Owen,  and 
jmblished  under  the  direction  ot  the  Record  Com- 
missioners in  1840,  184X. 

»  The  term  used  is  "God's  fee,"  but  whether 
tithes  are  included  has  been  disputed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  certain  that  tithes  existed  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Theodore  (a.d.  669  to 


690):  and  the  laws  ascribed  to  Edward  the  Omh 
fessor  speak  of  them  as  claimed  by  Augustine  and 
conceded  by  the  king,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
chiefs  and  people,  which  is  probably  true,  though 
no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact  has  come  down 
to  us. 

«•  See  p.  75. 

>  Those  of  Oflfa  are  lost. 

7  See  note,  p.  77. 
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as  they  best  may  choose."    Ethelred, 
indeed,    issued    an    ordinance    from 
Woodstock   "for  the   whole    nation, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  English," 
but  there  seems  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  so  feeble  a  ruler  could 
effect  any   alteration   in   their  state. 
Under  Canute,  of  course   they  pre- 
served their  own  institutions,  but  they 
60  not  seem  to  have  imposed  them 
upon  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  for  he 
expressly  and  separately  mentions  the 
king's  rights  under  the  Wessex,  and 
the  Mercian,  and  the   Danish  laws. 
Canute's  "secular  ordinance"  (which 
embodies  many  of  the  provisions  of 
an  ordinance  of  Ethelred  dated  1008) 
commences,  "That  is  then  the  first 
that  I  will ;  that  just  laws  be  esta- 
blishedy  and  every  unjust  law  carefully 
suppressed,  and  that  every  injustice 
be  weeded  out  and  rooted  up  with  all 
possible  diligence  from  this  country. 
And  let  God's  justice  be  exalted,  and 
henceforth  let  every  man,  both  poor 
and  rich,  be  esteemed  worthy  of  folk 
right,  and  let  just  dooms  be  doomed 
to  hun."    Such,  indeed,  seems  its  in- 
tention, and  it  strongly  impresses  the 
duty  of  mercy  on  die  judge.     "We 
command  that  Christian  men  be  not, 
on  any   account,  for   altogether   too 
little  condenmed  to  death  :  but  rather 
let  gentle  pimishments  be  decreed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  let  not 
be  destroyed  for  little   God's  handy- 
woik,and  His  own  purchase  which  He 
dearly  bought"    He  then  proceeds  to 
prohibit  selling  slaves  to  heathens,  and 
the  practice  of  any  kind  of  witchcraft, 
and  decrees  that  manslayers  and  per- 
jurers and  others  who  will  not  reform, 
shall  "with  their  sins  retire  from  the 
coontry." 

What  follows  differs  little  from  the 
laws  of  preceding  kings,  but  Canute 
also  ordains  that  councils  shall  be 
held  in  the  towns  twice,  in  the  shires 
thrice  in  the  year,  at  which  the  bishop 
juui  the  ealdorman  are  to  be  present, 
to  eicpound  both  the  law  of  God  and 
the  secular  law ;  protects  women  from 
forced  marriages,  regulates  the  term 


of  widowhood,  also  wills  and  succes- 
sions, relieves  from  the  payment  of 
heriot  the  property  of  those  who  fall 
in  battle,  decrees  the  forfeiture  of  life 
and  land  to  cowards,  alleviates  public 
burdens  *,  and  concedes  the  liberty  of 
hunting';  and  though  this  liberty  is 
somewhat  limited  by  his  Constitutions 
of  the  Forest,  these  are  reasonable 
ordinances  compared  with  the  forest 
laws  of  the  Norman  kings. 

Edward  the  Confessor  is  often  said 
to  have  remodelled  the  laws  of  Canute, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  circum- 
stance in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
what  have  come  down  to  us  as  the 
"laws  of  Saint  Edward"  are  merely 
a  compilation,  made,  as  stated  in  the 
document  itself,  four  years  after  the 
Norman  invasion,  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  land,  which  had  been 
approved  by  Canute,  and,  it  is  alleged, 
derived  their  origin  from  Edgar,  though 
many  of  their  provisions  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  Ina. 

It  does  not  appear  that  foreigners 
were  considered  under  obligation  to 
conform  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
country.  Thus,  if  they  refuse  to  lead 
an  orderly  life,  Canute,  copying  Wiht- 
red,  does  not  attempt  to  restrain  them, 
but  says,  "let  them  depart  with  their 
property  and  their  sins  ;"  at  the  same 
time  they  are  declared  under  the  es- 
pecial protection  of  the  king,  and 
heavy  penalties  are  denounced  against 
judges  who  give  unrighteous  decisions 
against  "  men  from  afar." 

It  is  apparent  from  these  various 
codes  that  the  people  were  the  source 
of  power,  and  that  the  kings  were  ori- 
ginally their  elected  leaders,  not  their 
masters ;  the  undivided  land  was  not 
the  property  of  the  king,  but  of  the 
nation,  and  hence  termed  folkland, 
being  ordinarily  granted  out  for  brief 
periods  to  the  freemen  of  each  dis- 
trict ;  but  power  was  conceded  to 
rulers  to  assign  permanently  portions 
by  charter  in  certain  cases  (often  to 
the  Church,  but  more  frequently  for 
military  service),  which  then  became 
bookland,  and  was  devisable  by  will. 


■  "Tliis  then  is  the  alleviation  which  it  is  my 
win  to  secure  to  all  the  people,  of  that  which  they 
before  this  were  too  much  oppressed  with.  That 
then  is  first ;  that  I  command  all  my  reeves  that 
they  justly  provide  on  my  own,  and  maintain  me 
therewith ;  and  that  no  man  need  give  them  any- 


thing unless  he  himself  be  willing." 

•  **  And  I  will  that  every  man  be  entitled  to  his 
hunting,  in  wood  and  in  neld,  on  his  own  posses- 
sion. And  let  every  one  forego  my  hunting;  take 
notice  where  I  will  have  it  untrespassed  on,  under 
penalty  of  the  full  wite." 
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The  possession  of  land,  indeed,  was  i 
essential  to  dignity  and  freedom,  and  | 
the  various  classes  of  freemen  were 
mainly  distinguished  by  the  amount 
of  their  landed  property.  If  a  churl 
possessed  ''  a  helm,  and  a  coat  of  mail, 
and  a  sword  ornamented  with  gold," 
and  had  not  five  hides  of  land,  he  re- 
mained of  churlish  degree,  but  if  he 
had  the  land  also,  he  was  '*  thane- 
worthy,"  and  capable  of  office.  With 
the  increase  of  his  property  his  privi- 
leges and  his  value  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  increased  also ;  for  one  main  fea- 
ture of  Anglo-Saxon  legislation,  from 
which  modem  ideas  greatly  differ,  was 
inequality  before  the  law,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  not  only  damage  to 
a  man's  person  or  property,  but  his 
protection  to  others  (mund),  his  oath, 
and  even  his  life,  was  estimated  ac- 
cording to  his  rank. 

It  was  imperative  on  every  man 
who  desired  to  be  accounted  "lawful 
and  true,"  to  give  borh  (or  surety)  for 
his  good  behaviour  and  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  this  was  accomplished 
by  associations  of  small  numbers  of 
freemen,  which  were  collectively  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  all  the  mem- 
bers. To  regulate  these  matters,  an 
assembly,  termed  hundred-gemot,  was 
held  monthly  of  all  the  freemen  of 
each  district,  and  from  the  king  having 
a  claim  for  iviie  for  every  offence,  his 
reeve  attended  it  twice  in  the  year, 
a  custom  which  prevailed  long  after 
Saxon  times,  and  was  called  the  she- 
rifTs  toum  (circuit),  and  view  of  frank- 
pledge. 

Other  meetings  were  held  at  stated 
I)eriods,  which  seem  to  have  had  full 
power  to  do  justice  between  man  and 
man.  Such  was  the  folk-mote,  or  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  people,  sometimes 
of  a  shire,  sometimes  of  a  town,  held 
annually  in  May;  the  shire-mote,  or 
county  court,  which  met  twice,  and  the 
burgh-mote,  which  assemble!  thrice 
in  the  year ;  and  assemblies  with  more 
limited  powers,  caUed  hall-motes  and 


ward-motes,  were  apparently  very  fre- 
quent \ 

Very  great  importance  was  attached 
to  the  holding  of  these  assemblies. 
No  man  was  adlowed  to  resort  to  the 
king  for  justice  until  he  had  appli^ 
first  to  the  hundred,  and  then  to  the 
shire-mote,  and  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  freeman  to  attend  them ; 
neglect  entailed  imprisonment,  and,  if 
he  could  not  give  suitable  security, 
a  forfeiture  of  all  his  property.  The 
king's  special  protection  was  extended 
to  every  man  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  mote,  *'  except  he  was  a  no- 
torious thief." 

These  laws,  however,  only  relate  to 
the  free  portion  of  the  community,  for 
it  is  unquestionable  that  a  consider- 
able section  was  in  a  state  of  bondage 
more  or  less  severe.  We  may  deany 
discern  (i)  persons  whose  state  is  less 
than  free  in  consequence  of  conquest, 
(2)  slaves  by  sale  effected  either  by 
themselves  or  their  parents',  (3)  thieves 
sold  into  slavery,  and  (4)  slaves  ren- 
dered such  by  non-payment  of  penal- 
tics  for  infraction  of  the  laws  {wiU- 
theow). 

In  the  first  class  may  be  placed  the 
"Wealh"  or  foreigners,  probably  the 
descendants  of  Britons  who  haa  pre- 
ferred submission  to  a  retreat  to  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  west ;  and 
the  Lxt,  whose  actual  position  is  un- 
certain**. It  would  seem  that  these 
two  classes  were  not  slaves,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  term,  for  they,  together 
with  those  who  had  bartered  their 
freedom,  arc  in  some  cases  ordered  to 
make  compensation  for  injuries  done 
by  them,  which  shews  that  they  must 
have  enjoyed  some  rights  of  property. 
But  the  thief  and  the  witc-theow  were 
slaves  indeed,  to  be  punished  only  by 
scourging,  or  mutilation,  or  death ;  and 
all  injuries  done  to  them  are  to  be  paid 
for,  not  to  themselves  or  their  kindred, 
but  to  their  master. 

The  jealousy  and  conflict  of  juri^ 
diction  between  the  Church  and  State 


^  After  the  settlement  of  the  Northmen,  the 
bustine  ^an  assembly  within  a  house,  as  distin- 
(uished  from  the  open  air  meetings  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons)  is  also  mentioned ;  but,  unlike  its  Northern 
original,  (see  a.d.  zoxa,)  it  seems  rather  to  have 
been  one  of  the  king's  courts  than  a  popular  as- 
aemUv. 

*  Toe  lows  auduMite  the  sale  of  a  diild  of  seven 
years  bv  its  parents,  and  the  sale  of  himself  by 
one  of  thirteen ;  the  coaseqoeiic^  probably,  of  the 


grievous  famines  which  are  often  recorded  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle. 

'^  All  that  seems  clear  \%  that  they  held  an  in- 
ferior position  to  the  free  men.  Some  writers  state 
that  they  were  German  colonists,  who  had  received 
lands  from  the  Romans,  and  whose  rights  had  been 
respected  by  the  invaders;  whilst  others  assert, 
that  they  were  slaves  who  had  accompanied  those 
invaders  from  the  continent. 
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which  so  unhappily  marked  succeed- 
ing ages  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  Saxon  commonwealth.  The 
ardibishops  and  bishops  appear  pro- 
minently in  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  every  great  council  which  has 
ban  preserved  to  us,  and  both  eccle- 
siastical and  secular  laws  were  com- 
monly propounded  in  the  same  assem- 
bly*. The  witenagemot,  or  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  definite  organization,  at 
least  there  are  no  traces  of  such  in  the 
hws  before  us,  although  its  powers 
were  manifestly  more  extended  than 
those  of  our  modem  parliament ;  the 
names  recorded  shew  that  the  clergy 
of  every  degree  from  the  archbishop 
to  the  deacon,  with  the  ealdormen, 
the  great  landowners,  and  men  learned 
in  die  law,  met  together  under  the 
presidency  of  the  king,  but  whether 
at  his  command,  or  according  to  cus- 
tom, at  given  times  and  places,  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  determined.  Easter 
and  Christmas  are  the  times,  and  Lon- 
don, Gloucester  and  Oxford  the  places, 
most  frequently  named  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ings of  the  witan. 

The  Church,  both  in  its  property 
and  its  ministers,  was  amply  cared  for 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  lawgivers.  Ethel- 
hert  ordained  that  property  stolen  from 
the  Church  should  be  replaced  twelve- 
fold, whilst  for  that  of  the  king  a  retri- 
bution of  nine-fold  sufficed ;  and  Alfred 
«idcd  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the 
hand  for  sacrilege,  unless  the  offender 
wdecmed  it  by  a  heavy  payment  The 
*ord  of  the  archbishop,  like  that  of 
the  king,  was  sufficient  without  an 
<^,  and  a  priest  could  clear  himself 
of  a  charge  by  his  own  oath,  whilst 
laymen  of  the  highest  rank  were 
obliged  in  addition  to  find  a  number 
of  compurgators'.  Its  lands,  too, 
*ere  by  Wihjtred  freed  from  all  im- 
posts, but  by  this  it  appears  that  ex- 


emption from  the  customary  payments 
for  castles,  bridges,  and  the  military 
force  (styled  "the  three  needs,"  Tri- 
noda  nccessitas\  was  not  intended. 
The  right  of  sanctuary  was  strictly 
guarded,  and  any  breach  of  the 
Church's  peace  met  with  as  severe 
punishment  as  that  of  the  king. 

The  clergy,  as  a  class,  ranked  highly. 
The  archbishop's  value  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  is  never  less  than  that  of  the 
atheling,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  ex- 
tending protection  to  "  death-worthy 
men,"  he  appears,  from  the  laws  of 
Ethelred,  to  have  been  the  equal  of 
the  king.  The  bishops  are  esteemed 
as  highly  as  the  ealdormen,  and  the 
simple  priests  as  thanes ;  but  when 
the  monastic  rule  prevailed,  the  mar- 
ried clergy  were  considered  unworthy 
of  thane-right. 

As  regarded  the  head  of  the  State, 
the  principle  of  hereditary  succession 
was  little  valued,  and  on  the  death  of 
a  king  the  one  of  his  kindred  con- 
sidered most  eligible  was  frequently 
chosen  to  the  exclusion  of  his  son,  as 
we  see  in  the  cases  of  Alfred  and 
Edred  ». 

The  Anglo-Saxon  king  and  his  fa- 
mily however  possessed  most  of  the 
rights  and  immunities  which  have  be- 
longed to  royalty  in  later  times,  and 
some  to  which  it  now  lays  no  claim. 
Plotting  against  his  life  was  "death- 
worthy,"  as  also  was  any  brawl  in  his 
house  or  presence ;  his  word  sufficed, 
without  an  oath ;  treasure-trove  was 
his,  a  valuable  matter  in  those  times'* ; 
the  possessions  of  outlaws  were  for- 
feited to  him ;  he  alone  might  have 
a  mint  * ;  all  markets  and  all  ordeals 
were  to  be  held  within  his  towns ; 
a  wite,  or  fine,  to  him  was  incurred 
by  every  breach  of  the  law,  beside 
the  amends  to  the  party  injured ;  the 
breach  of  his  grit\  or  peace,  con- 
tempt of  his  commands,  and  violation 
of  his  mund,  or  security  granted  to 


*  Ecclesiastical  censures  were  employed  to  assist 
the  dvil  power.  The  "  wed,"  or  pledge  to  abide 
trial  or  perform  any  lawful  obligation,  being  al- 
ways axxompanied  by  an  oath,  its  breach  was  per- 
jvy,  which  by  Alfred's  law  subjected  the  oflfender 
to  iorty  days  imprisonment  in  the  king's  tower, 
**tatA  there  to  suifTer  whatever  the  bishop  might 
ibe  for  him :"  to  resist  this  arrest,  endangered 
:  "if  be  be  slain,  kt  him  lie  uncompensated  :" 
CO  flee  from  it  was  to  incur  ouUawry  and 
catcommunicataon. 
*  See  p.  77- 


f  See  A.D.  866^  940. 

^  Not  only  did  war  cause  many  to  bury  their 
treasures  in  the  earth,  but  while  the  country  was 
yet  heathen  it  was  customary  to  place  many  valu- 
able articles  in  the  tombs  of  chiefs,  and  it  appears 
that  this  "  heathen  gold"  was  not  always  respected 
in  later  times. 

*  So  says  the  law  of  Ethelred :  but  that  there 
were  exceptions  to  the  rule  is  proved  by  the  very 
numerous  coins  of  archbishops  and  others  that 
have  been  preserved. 
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any  one,  were  severely  punished.  He 
alone  had  soc^  or  jurisdiction,  over 
persons  of  high  rank;  he  had  right 
to  all  wrecks,  to  tolls,  to  the  profits  of 
markets  and  of  mines  ;  the  forests  were 
his  (perhaps  as  the  trustee  of  the  peo- 
ple), and  no  hunting  in  them  could  be 
practised  without  his  permission;  it 
also  seems  probable  that  neither  bridge 
nor  castle  could  be  built  without  his 
leave. 

The  king  was  the  last  resort  of 
justice,  and  the  fountain  of  honour 
and  mercy;  he  was  to  be  "prayed 
for  and  revered  of  all  men  of  their 
own  will,  without  command  ;"  he  was 
the  especial  protector  of  all  churches, 
of  widows,  and  of  foreigners  ^  ;  he  was 
bound  to  visit  each  district  of  his  king- 
dom to  dispense  justice,  but  the  in- 
habitants in  return  were  to  provide 
for  his  safety,  and  thus  every  freeman 
was  obliged  to  assist  in  building  or 
fortifying  the  royal  residences ;  he 
could  grant  land  to  his  servants,  and 
thus  ennoble  them;  he  commanded, 
ordinarily  in  person,  the  national 
forces  (fyrd),  and  was  empowered 
to  allow  of  money  compositions  in- 
stead of  actual  service ;  he  could  remit 
punishments  incurred,  and  in  many 
cases  had  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  cer- 
tain classes  of  offences  leaving  their 
perpetratore  at  his  mercy  ("  ad  vtiseri- 
cordiam**)^  either  to  slay,  or  fine,  or 
imprison,  or  banish. 

Very  little  appears  in  these  laws  re- 
garding the  queen ;  she  would  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  merely  as  the 
king's  wife,  as  far  as  any  mention  in 
them  goes ;  but  we  know  from  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  that  Ethclwulf  caused 
his  queen  to  be  crowned,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  Emma,  the  wife  of  Ethel- 


red  II.,  had  the  city  of  Exeter  for  her 
possession,  and  governed  by  her  oim 
officers ;  whence  it  may  be  conduded 
that  her  rights  and  possessions  were 
considerable,  although  the  lawgivers 
may  not  have  considered  it  necessaxv 
to  specify  them.  The  same  remazK 
apphes  to  the  younger  branches  of 
the  royal  family;  they  are  all  styled 
athelings,  and  where  their  rights  are 
mentioned,  the  penalties  for  their  vio- 
lation are  generally  one-half  of  those 
for  similar  offences  against  the  king. 

Among  secular  men,  the  ealdonnan 
was  next  to  the  king  in  dignity;  in- 
deed, not  unfrequently  a  viceroy ;  bat 
with  the  settlement  of  the  North- 
men the  title  gradually  was  displaoed 
by  that  of  earl,  which  has  a  more 
strictly  military  meaning,  and  frtxoL  its 
use  for  the  title  of  the  president  of 
a  gild  it  sank  into  its  present  sense  of 
a  municipal  officer. 

The  military  retainers  of  the  Idng 
were  of  course  of  very  various  degrees 
of  dignity,  but,  as  is  the  case  in  Russia 
at  the  present  day,  military  rank  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  standard  by 
which  other  orders  were  judged.  At 
first  they  seem  to  have  been  styled 
gesiths,  afterwards  thanes,  and  to 
have  been  supported  by  assignments 
of  the  folkland,  or  public  property*; 
but  thane-right  was  also  possessed  by 
priests  and  judges,  in  virtue  of  their 
office,  and  it  could  be  accjuired  by 
merchants  and  even  churls  in  certain 
specified  cases,  as  by  the  performing 
three  distant  voyages  by  the  former, 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  given  quantity 
of  land  by  the  latter  ". 

The  laws  assign  pecuniary  compen- 
sations "  and  penalties  for  every  injury 
done  to  the  freeman,  either  in  person 


^  The  resort  of  trading  foreigners  was  encouraged 
by  protection  and  immunities,  but  with  regard  to 
the  "Wealh,"  or  Britons,  intercourse  with  them 
was  limited  by  the  rule  found  in  the  Ordinance  of 
the  Dun-Seatasy  (probably  the  people  on  the  Wye,) 
that  neither  English  nor  Welsh  should  pass  into 
the  other's  land  "without  the  appointed  man  of 
the  country," — i.e.  the  latimer,  or  interpreter,  a 
public  officer  who  held  his  lands  by  that  service, 
an  early  example  of  the  feudal  system —and  if  either 
was  killed,  only  one  half  of  the  were  was  to  be 

Eid:  "be  he  thane- bom,  be  he  churl- bom,  one 
If  of  the  were  falls  away." 
1  In  the  later  times  ot  the  Saxon  rule  we  meet 
with  House-carles,  a  kind  of  royal  body-guard: 
they  seem  to  have  been  introduced,  under  the 
name  of  Thingamen,  by  Canute,  and  the  custom 
of  employing  them  extended  to  the  great  nobles, 
as  we  read  of  the  house-carles  of  Si  ward  and  Tostig, 


the  earls  of  Northumberland. 

«  In  the  treaty  between  Ethelred  and  Anlaf 
(a.d.  994)  are  several  provisions  relating  to  mer- 
chants, which  prove  that,  instead  of  bemg  mere 
ravagers,  as  they  are  often  repAsented,  the  north- 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  many  foreign 
coimtries,  though  doubtless  well  armed,  and  not 
unwilling  to  mix  piracy  with  their  traffic  if  the 
occasion  arose ;  but  if  this  be  considered  a  proof 
of  barbarism,  even  our  own  nation  must  be  coo- 
demned  in  much  more  modem  times. 

■  The  pound,  shilling,  penny,  and  sceat,  the 
mancus,  marc,  and  ora,  are  mentioned  in  these 
laws,  but  their  values  are  not  accurately  known. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  penny  coo- 
usted  of  4  sceats,  the  shilling  of  5  pennies,  the 
pound  of  48  shillines ;  except  in  Merda,  where 
the  pound  was  divided  into  60  shillings :  the  man- 
cus and  the  marc  were  about  one-eignth,  and  the 
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or  property.  His  life  is  to  be  atoned  for 
bjr  a  wer-giidj  for  bodily  injury  a  boig 
is  payable,  being,  as  amends  to  dig- 
nity, highest  when  any  disfigurement 
is  occasioned  ® ;  the  breach  of  the 
peace  of  his  household  is  heavily 
visited,  and  his  stolen  cattle  or  slaves 
are  to  be  paid  for,  either  by  the  of- 
fender or  his  kindred ;  and  in  addi- 
tion, a  wiUy  or  fine,  in  every  case 
accrues  to  Uie  king  for  the  oreach 
of  his  peace.  Thus  far  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  avoid  bloodshed ;  but 
offences  against  the  state,  or  its  re- 
presentative the  king,  are  far  other- 
wise dealt  with.  Treason  against  a 
brd,  Alfred  declares  he  dare  not  par- 
don ;  fighting  in  the  king's  hall,  coin- 
ing, and  many  other  state  offences, 
are  death-worthy ;  and  among  the  cus- 
tomary punishments  are  mentioned 
beheading,  hanging,  burning,  drown- 
ing, casting  from  a  height,  stoning, 
and  breaking  the  neck;  scourging, 
branding,  and  many  kinds  of  mutila- 
tion, as  scalping,  loss  of  hands,  feet, 
eyes,  nose,  and  ears ;  and  exile  p. 

One  essential  part  of  Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence  was  the  ordeal,  which 
was  divided  into  three  kinds, — 
bot  iron,  hot  water,  cold  water. 
The  trial  could  only  take  place  in 
the  king's  town,  in  a  church,  and 
muler  flie  superintendence  of  the 
priests;  and,  however  much  derided 
)n  modem  times,  there  was  doubtless 
intended  a  reverent  appeal  to  God, 
^d  a  firm  belief  that  He  would  not 
suffer  the  innocent  to  be  put  to  open 
sbamc';  the  cold  water  ordeal  was 


founded  on  the  idea,  unphilosophical 
no  doubt,  but  as  surely  not  irreligious, 
that  water  was  too  pure  to  receive 
any  guilty  thing  into  its  bosom. 

The  formerly  received  idea  as  to  the 
origin  of  trial  by  jury  has  no  support 
from  these  laws.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
mode  of  trial  seems  to  have  been,  the 
"fore-oalh"  of  the  accuser,  and  the 
"lade"  or  purgation  of  the  accused, 
each  supported  by  the  oath  of  given 
numbers  of  persons  as  to  their  trust- 
worthiness, (stj'led  compurgators,)  and 
then  a  decision,  sometimes  by  the 
ordeal  —  sometimes  by  "lawmen"  or 
judges,  or  "king's  thanes"  —  some- 
times by  the  whole  assembly  before 
which  the  cause  was  heard;  but  in 
no  case  by  any  select  body  resembling 
the  modem  jury. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  laws 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us  shew 
us  rather  what  society  was  intended 
to  be,  than  what  it  was  in  certain 
cases.  Thus  the  earliest  "  dooms" 
speak  of  the  money  compensation  for 
homicide  as  an  established  rule,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  long  before  it 
became  the  ordinary  practice.  The 
relatives  of  the  slayer  seem  rather  to 
have  protected  him,  and  they  thus  put 
themselves  at  feud  with  the  family  of 
the  slain,  and  "  open  morth,"  as  it  was 
termed,  went  on,  as  is  still  the  case 
in  certain  parts  both  of  Europe '  and 
Asia ;  but  when  Anglo-Saxon  society 
had  attained  to  something  resembling 
modem  civilization,  such  a  state  of 
things  could  no  longer  be  tolerated ; 
and  we  find  Edmund  the  Elder  (circa 


on  OQe«zteenthy  of  the  pound.  The  ordinary 
^tmate  is,  that  money  was  then  about  twenty 
<na  its  present  worth. 


Saxon  SoMtta. 

Tht  above  ocMn  is  interesting  as  shewing  how 
tbe  early  Saxon  moneyers  attempted  to  copv  the 
devices  found  on  Roman  coins,  then  probably 
the  chief  cnirency  of  the  country.  The  monarch 
iniCBded  is  altogether  unknown,  but  the  figures  on 
Ifae  fcrefse  are  considered  as  meant  for  imitations 
of  die  seated  figures  with  a  winged  Victory  behind 
10  mmmon  on  the  imperial  coinage. 

*  Ethdbert  ordains  a  penalty  of  three  shillings 
"for  die  mallest  disfigurement  of  the  faice."  Also, 
"If  the  bruise  be  Uack  in  a  part  not  covered  by 
the  cioches,  Uuity  iceats."    And  Alfred  says,  "  For 


every  wound  before  the  hair,  and  before  the  sleeve, 
and  beneath  the  knee,  the  bote  is  two  parts  more." 

P  By  fleeing  from  trial,  outlawry  was  incurred, 
when  the  person  forfeited  the  protection  of  the 
king,  and  might  be  slain  like  a  wild  beast  by  any 
one.  The  sentence,  however,  mizht  be  reversed, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Sweyn  (a.d.  Z050),  when 
the  person  was  said  to  be  "inlawed." 

4  Athelstan  says,  "  Let  an  equal  number  of  men 
of  either  side,  stand  on  both  sides  of  the  ordeal 
along  the  church,  and  let  them  all  be  fastin;^, 

and  let  the  mass-priest  sprinkle  holy  water 

over  them  all,  and  let  each  of  them  taste  of  the 
holy  water,  and  give  them  all  the  book  and  the 

image  of  Christ's  rood  to  kiss and  let  there 

be  no  other  speaking  within,  except  that  they  earn- 
estly prajr  to  Almighty  God  that  He  make  mani- 
fest what  is  soothest.** 

'  In  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  for  instance,  at  the 
present  day,  the  next  of  kin  of  a  murdered  man 
IS  in  danger  of  his  life  from  his  own  relatives  if  he 
does  not  at  least  attempt  to  exact  blood  for  blood 
with  his  own  hands — praerably  from  the  murderer, 
but  if  he  is  not  to  be  met  with,  any  of  his  kin ; 
which  of  course  is  retaliated. 
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940)  charging  the  witan  with  the  duty 
of  appeasing  feuds,  and  procuring  the 
payment  of  the  were,  if  possible,  and 
declaring  that  the  kindred  of  the  slayer 
shall  be  "  unfoe"  towards  the  kindred 
of  the  slain ;  but  if  they  harbour  the 
murderer,  they  are  to  forfeit  all  they 
own  to  the  king. 

The  laws  against  thieves  are  nume- 
rous, and  their  enactments  often  ap- 
pear contradictory,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  perpetrators  of  offences 
of  ver>'  various  degrees  of  enormity 
being  confounded  under  one  common 
term.  In  one  place  Ina  says,  "  If  a 
thief  be  seized  let  him  perish  by  death, 
or  let  his  life  be  redeemed  according 
to  his  were;"  in  another  he  fixes  a 
wite  of  60  shillings  for  the  offence,  or 
slavery ;  and  although  the  citizens  of 
London  (in  the  time  of  Athelstan) 
claimed  the  right  to  slay  all  thieves 
and  their  abettors,  and  to  take  all  they 
had,  which  they  appear  to  have  car- 
ried into  effect  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  even  with  children  of  12  years, 
it  is  manifest  from  the  same  document 
that  the  thieves  and  their  kin  often 
stood  on  their  own  defence,  and  set 
the  law  at  defiance.  We  find  other 
laws  speaking  of  "  notorious  thieves," 
of  thieves  who  are  outlawed,  of  those 
who  have  been  **  often  condemned  for 
theft ;"  of  the  king^s  reeves  who  assist 
thieves,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  king  to 
ride  after  thieves,  "  with  the  aid  of  as 
many  men  as  may  seem  adequate  to 
so  great  a  suit."  The  laws  of  Athel- 
stan denounce  a  variety  of  capital 
punishments  against  thieves  of  every 
rank,  both  slave  and  free,  but  he  him- 
self says  that  his  peace  was  worse  kept 
than  was  pleasing  to  him,  and  the  latest 
Saxon  code  shews  that  the  evil  was  not 
abated  by  the  severity  of  the  law. 

It  has  been  said  that  both  sacred 
and  secular  ordinances  were  often  en- 
acted at  the  same  witenagemot,  but 
several  purely  ecclesiastical  documents 
have  been  preserved,  of  which  the  Pe- 
nitential of  Theodore  of  Canterbury, 


that  of  Egbert  of  York,  the  Canons 
enacted  under  Edgar,  and  those  of 
Elfric,  may  be  nam^  We  see  in  them 
a  regularly  organized  hierarchy*,  lay- 
ing down  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
almost  every  transaction;  and,  from 
the  freedom  with  which  ecclesiastical 
censures  and  penalties  are  denounced 
against  all  classes  in  the  state,  appa- 
rently supreme,  but  in  fact  far  other- 
wise. Tne  numerous  denunciations 
against  those  who  break  the  Church's 
peace,  or  seize  its  possessions,  or  in- 
jure or  slay  it|  mmisters,  shew  that 
these  were  by  no  means  exempt  from 
the  insecurity  of  the  times. 

Edgar's  canons  direct  the  assembly 
of  a  yearly  synod,  to  which  every  priest 
shall  repair,  attended  by  his  clerk,  and 
an  orderly  man  for  servant,  adding, 
"  if  any  man  have  highly  injured  him 
(any  priest),  let  them  all  take  it  up  as 
if  it  had  been  done  to  all,  and  so  aid 
that  bote  (amends)  be  made  as  the 
bishop  shall  direct '."  Differences  be- 
tween priests  were  not  to  be  referred 
to  the  adjustment  of  secular  men,  but 
settled  among  themselves,  or  by  the 
bishop  ;  and  Canute  gave  force  to  this 
by  ordaining,  that  any  priest  who  de- 
filed himself  with  a  crime  worthy  of 
death,  should  be  held  to  the  bishop's 
doom,  or  judgment. 

Fasting  and  penance  are  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  correction  for  offences, 
and  these  are  often  extended  to  very 
lengthened  periods ;  so  long,  indeed, 
as  to  be  impracticable ;  therefore  means 
are  devised  by  which  they  may  be 
lightened.  A  sick  man  may  redeem 
a  day's  fast  with  a  penny,  or  with  the 
repetition  of  220  psalms ;  a  twelve- 
months' fast  may  be  redeemed  by  30 
masses ;  and  a  seven  years'  fast  may 
be  atoned  for  in  twelve  months,  **  if  he 
every  day  sing  the  psalter  of  psalms, 
and  a  second  at  night,  and  a  fifty  at 
even ;"  but  in  all  cases  the  value  of  the 
food  that  should  have  been  eaten  was 
to  be  given  to  God's  poor ;  otherwise 
it  was  declared  to  be  no  fast. 


*  At  the  time  of  the  Nonnan  invasion  there  ex- 
isted the  two  archbishoprics,  Canterbury  and  York, 
and  twelve  bi&hops'  sees,  viz.  Dorchester,  (now 
Lincoln),  Durham,  Elmham  (now  Norwich),  Exe- 
ter, Hereford,  Lichfield,  Londmi.  Rochester,  Sel- 
sey  (now  (^chesterX  Sherborne  (now  Salisbury), 
WelU  (now  Bath  and  Wells),  Winchester,  and 
Worcester.  The  Welsh  sees  and  that  of  Man  also 
existed,  but  their  connexion  with  the  Anglo-Saxoo 


(^urch  seems  to  have  been  uncertain,  and  de- 
pendent on  political  circumstances. 

*■  This  bote,  it  appears  from  another  doctmfient, 
was  to  be  sevenfold ;  because  "sevenfold  are  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  seven  are  the  degrees 
of  ecclesiastical  states  and  holy  orders,  and  Mven 
times  should  God's  servants  praise  God  daily  in 
church,  and  for  all  Christian  people  earnestly  in- 
tercede.** . 
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Penance  too  was  much  redeemed 
by  alms ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
**  powerful  man  and  rich  in  friends," 
a  seven  years'  infliction  is  atoned  for 
in  three  days  thus ;  "  Let  him  [after 
confession  of  his  sins]  lay  aside  his 
weapons  and  his  vain  ornaments,  and 
take  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  go  bare- 
foot zealously,  and  put  on  his  body 
woollen  or  haircloth,  and  not  come 
unto  a  bed,  but  lie  on  a  pallet : — let 
him  take  to  him  12  men,  and  let  them 
fast  3  days  on  bread,  and  on  green 
herbs,  and  on  water ;  and  get,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  in  whatsoever  manner  he 
can,  seven  times  120  men,  who  shall 
also  fast  for  him  3  days  ;  then  will  be 
fasted  as  many  fasts  as  there  are  days 
in  7  years."  ..."  He  who  has  the 
ability,  let  him  raise  a  church  to  the 
glory  of  God;  and  he  who  has  less 
means,  let  him  do  diligently,  accord- 
ing to  his  condition,  that  which  he 
can  do  *." 

The  following  passage  from  Edgar's 
canons,  however,  demands  quotation 
to  shew  what  penance  imcompounded 


for  really  was ;  and  we  know  that  to 
this,  in  all  its  humiliating  details,  some 
at  least  of  the  highest  and  mightiest 
of  the  earth  *  have  submitted  *'for  their 
soul's  health." 

*'  It  is  a  deep  penitence  that  a  lay- 
man lay  aside  his  weapons  and  travel 
far  barefoot,  and  nowhere  pass  a  se- 
cond night,  and  fast  and  watch  much, 
and  pray  fervently,  and  voluntarily 
suffer  fatigue,  and  be  so  squalid,  that 
iron  come  not  on  hair  nor  on  naiL 
Nor  that  he  come  into  a  warm  bath, 
nor  into  a  soft  bed,  nor  taste  flesh, 
nor  anything  from  which  drunkenness 
mav  come,  nor  that  he  come  within 
a  church ;  but  yet  diligently  seek  holy 
places,  and  declare  his  sins,  and  im- 

Elore  intercession,  and  kiss  no  one, 
ut  be  ever  fervently  repenting  his 
sins.  Roughly  he  fares  who  thus  con- 
stantly criminates  himself,  and  yet  is 
he  happy  if  he  never  relax  till  he  make 
full  '  bote ;'  because  no  man  in  the 
world  is  so  very  criminal  that  he  may 
not  make  atonement  to  God,  let  him 
undertake  it  fervently." 


Events  in  General  History. 


A.D. 

Attila  the  Hun  is  defeated  at  Cha- 
lons   451 

Odoacer  becomes  Kin^  of  Italy  .  476 
Justinian  proclaimed  Emperor  .  '527 
The  Turks  begin  their  conquests  in 

Asia 545 

Alboin  founds  the  Lombard  kingdom 

in  Italy 568 

Flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  era  of 
the  Hejira         ....     622 
The  Saracens  commence  their  career 

of  conquest  ....  633 
Foundation  of  the  republic  of  Venice  697 
The  Saracens  establish  themselves  in 

Spain 711 


A.D. 

Charles  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens 

at  Tours 742 

Charlemagne  crowned  as  Emperor  of 

the  West 800 

Ruric  founds  the  empire  of  Russia    .     862 

The  Northmen  settle  in  Neustria, 
which  is  henceforth  called  Nor- 
mandy       912 

Otho  the  Great  crowned  as  Emperor 

of  the  West       ....     962 

The  Capetian  race  become  Kings  of 

France 987 

Boleslas  founds  the  kingdom  of  Poland  1 025 

The  Normans  establish  themselves  in 

Italy IC29 


NOTE. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 


Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  work,  the  common  ascription  to  King 
Alfred  and  Archbishop  Plegmund  being 


no  more  than  a  probable  conjecture.  It, 
however,  furnishes  our  best  source  of  in- 
formation for  the  history  of  South  Britain 


*  Amoog  the  good  deeds  to  which  penitents  are 
iadted,  boide  the  more  ordinary  requirements  of 
Christian  charity,  are  the  furmshing  of  bridges 
amd  roads,  redeeming  of  slaves,  help  to  foreigners, 
pfamdored  men,"  and  biuying  the  dead 


for  the  love  of  God. 

*  Sweyn,  the  brother  of  Harold,  died  on  his 
return  from  a  pil^rim^ge  to  Jerusalem  made  in 
this  manner  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  his  kins* 
man,  Beorn.     See  a.d.  1049. 


So 
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dowB  to  the  Norman  era,  and  accordingly 
has  been  carefully  summarized.  It  seems 
desirable  also  to  give  a  few  specimens  of 
the  work  (in  the  translation  of  the  Editors 
of  the  Monumenta)  in  a  literary  point  of 
view. 

Our  first  citation  relates  to  ecclesiastical 
afiiaurs. 

"An.  D.LXV.  This  year  iEthelbriht  succeeded 
to  the  Idngdom  of  the  Kentishmcn,  and  held  it 
fifty-three  years.  In  his  days  the  holv  pope  Gre- 
gory  sent  us  baptism,  that  was  in  tne  two-and- 
Uiirtieth  year  of  nis  reign :  and  O^umbo,  a  mass- 
priest,  came  to  the  Picts,  and  conTcrted  them  to 
the  faith  of  Christ:  they  are  dwellers  by  the 
northern  mountains.  And  their  king  gave  him- 
the  idand  which  is  called  li  Clonal :  therein  are 
five  hides  of  land,  as  men  say.  There  Columba 
built  a  monasterv,  and  he  was  abbot  there  thirty- 
two  years,  and  there  he  died  when  he  was  sevenW- 
seven  years  old.  His  successors  still  have  the 
place.  The  Southern  Picts  had  been  bs4>ti2ed  long 
before:  bishop  Ninia,  who  had  been  instructed 
at  Rome,  had  preached  baptism  to  them,  whose 
church  and  his  monastery  is  at  Hwitemer,  hal- 
lowed in  the  name  of  St.  Martin :  there  he  rnteth, 
with  many  holy  men.  Now  in  li  there  must  ever 
be  an  abtiot,  and  not  a  bishop ;  and  all  the  Scottish 
bishc^  ought  to  be  subject  to  him,  because  Co- 
lumba was  an  abbot,  not  a  bishop." 

The  Chronicle  thus  narrates,  year  by 
year,  the  accession  or  the  death  of  kings, 
the  succession  of  bishops,  the  occurrence 
of  battles,  pestilence,  comets,  and  severe 
winters,  usually  in  plain  prose,  but  oc- 
casionally it  bursts  into  verse",  as  in  a 
war  ode  to  celebrate  the 

"lifc-long-glory 
in  battle  won 
with  edges  of  swords 
near  Brunan-burh ; " 

it  also  indulges  in  poetic  elegies  on  Edward 
the  Martyr,  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
Archbishop  Elphege,  but  its  highest  flights 
are  in  praise  of  Edgar,  whose  reign  and 
character  are  thus  sketched  under  the 
year  958  :— 

"  In  his  days 
it  prospered  vrell, 
and  God  him  ^nted 
that  he  dwelt  m  peace 
the  while  that  he  lived  ; 
and  he  did  as  behoved  him, 
diligently  he  earned  it 
He  uprdured  God's  glory  wide, 
and  loved  Gi>d's  law, 
and  bettered  the  public  peace, 
most  of  the  kings 
who  were  before  him 
in  man's  memory. 
And  God  him  eke  so  helped, 
that  kings  and  eorls 
gladly  to  him  bowed, 
and  were  submissive 
to  that,  that  he  willed ; 
and  without  war 
he  ruled  all 
that  himself  would. 
He  was  wide 
throughout  nations 


because 


honoured* 
jise  he  hoooured 


God's  name  earnestly, 

and  God's  law  pondered 

much  and  oft, 

and  God's  glory  reared 

wide  and  iar, 

and  wisely  counsdled, 

most  oft,  and  ever, 

for  God  and  for  the  world, 

of  all  his  people. 

One  miscked  he  did, 

all  too  much 

that  he  foreign 

vices  loved, 

ami  heathen  customs 

within  this  land 

brought  too  oft, 

and  outlandish  men 

hither  enticed, 

and  harmful  people 

allured  to  this  land. 

But  God  grant  him 

that  his  good  deeds 

be  more  availing 

than  his  misdeeds 

for  his  soul's  protection 

on  the  longsome  course.** 

Edgar*s  death,  and  the  events  imi 
diately  succeeding  it,  are  told  partly 
prose  and  partly  in  verse  in  some  co( 
of  the  Chronide,  but  in  another  the^ 

fiven  wholly  in  a  strain  of  poetry,  whid 
ere  cited : — 

*•  Here,  ended 
the  ioys  of  earth, 
Eadgar,  of  Aneles  king, 
chose  him  anothor  light, 
beauteous  and  winsome, 
and  left  this  ftail, 
this  barren  life. 
Children  of  men  name, 
every  where,  that  mouth, 
in  tms  land, 

those  who  erewhile  were 
in  the  art  of  numbers 
rightly  taught, 
July  month, 

when  the  youth  departed, 
on  the  eighth  day, 
Eadgar,  from  life, 
bracelet-giver  of  beoms. 
And  then  his  son  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom, 
a  child  un-waxen, 
ealdor  of  eorls, 

to  whom  was  Eadweard  nams. 
And  him,  a  glorious  chief, 
ten  days  belong 
departed  from  Britain, 
the  good  bishop  *, 
through  nature  s  course, 
to  whom  was  Cyneweard  name. 
Then  was  in  Merda, 
as  I  have  heard, 
widely  and  every  where 
the  glory  of  the  Lord 
laid  low  on  earth : 
many  were  expelled, 
sage  servants  of  God  ; 
that  was  much  ^ef 
to  him  who  in  his  breast  bore 
a  burning  love 
of  the  Creator,  in  his  mind. 
Then  was  the  Source  of  wonders 
too  oft  contemned ; 


r  Whithorn,  in  Galloway.  |  writers  to  be  interpolations. 

«  The  poetic  pieces  are  coasidered  by  many  |     •  Cyneweard,  bishop  of  Wells,  973  to  975. 
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the  Victor-lord, 

heaven's  Ruler. 

Then  men  his  lav  broke  through ; 

and  then  was  eke  driven  out, 

beloved  hero, 

Oflac  *»,  from  this  land, 

o'er  rolling  waters, 

o'er  the  {[annet's  bath ; 

hoary-haired  hero. 

wise  and  word-skilled, 

o'er  the  waters*  throng, 

o'er  the  whale's  domain, 

of  home  bereaved. 

And  then  was  seen, 

high  in  the  heavens, 

a  star  in  the  firmament, 

which  lofty-souled 

men,  sage-minded, 

call  widely 

Cometa  by  name ; 

men  skilled  in  arts* 

wise  truth-bearers.  ^ 

Throughout  mankind  was 

the  L(mi's  vengeance 

widely  known, 

famine  o'er  earth. 

That  again  heaven's  Guardian 

bettered.  Lord  of  angels, 

save  again  bliss 

to  eadi  isle-dweller, 

through  earth's  fruits.** 

Oar  last  quotation  relates  to  Edward 
^  Confessor,  and  his  bequest  of  the 
aown  to  Harold  : — 

"  After  forth-came. 
ia  vestments  lonuy. 


king  with  the  chosen  good, 
chaste  and  mild, 
Edward  the  noble : 
the  realm  he  guarded, 
land  and  people, 
until  suddenly  came 
death  the  bitter, 
and  so  dear  a  one  seized. 
This  noble,  from  earth 
atigels  carried, 
sooth-fast  soul| 
into  heaven's  hght. 
And  the  sage  nevertheless 
the  realm  committed 
to  a  highly-bom  man, 
Harold^sself, 
the  noble  eorl  I 
He  in  all  time 
obeyed  faithfully 
his  rightful  lord 
by  words  and  deeds, 
nor  aught  neglected 
which  needful  was 
to  his  sorereigaJdng.'* 

The  lines  which  follow,  like  numberless 
other  passages,  hoLT  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  modem  English  as  scarcely  to  need 
a  translation : — 

"And  her  weard  Harold  eorl  eac  to  cytutt  we* 
halgod  *  and  he  lytle  stillnesse  thsr  on  gebad  *  tha 
hwue  the  he  rices  weold." 

"And  this  year  also  was  earl  Harold  hallowed 
king;  and  he  experienced  little  quiet  therdn,  tho 
while  that  he  wielded  the  realm." 


^  Oslap,  earl  of  Northumberland.    See  a.d.  975. 


THE  NORMAN  ERA. 


We    have    seen    from    the    Saxon 
Chronicle    that    the    Northmen    fre- 
quently extended  their  destructive  in- 
roads to  France,  and  they  appear  to 
have  had    several  permanent    settle- 
ments   in    that  country  at    least    as 
early  as  the  year  850 ;   but  it  was  not 
wntil  they  were  headed  by  Rolf  the 
Ganger*,  that  they  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  district  around  the  mouth 
«f  the  Seine,  since  called,  from  them, 
Normandy.       Rolf,    who    had    been 
banished    from    Norway   about    875, 
for  defiance  of  the  orders  of  Harold 
Harfagar,    having    embraced    Chris- 
tianity, and  married  Gisele,  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  governed  his 
province    with    vigour    and    wisdom, 
and  formed  it  into  a  barrier  for  the 
rest  of  France  against  the  incursions 
of  his    former   associates.     He    died 
in  920,  and  left  his  state  to  his  son 
William,  the  fourth  in  descent  from 
vrhom  was  William  the  Bastard**, — 
whose  victor)'  at  Hastings  commenced 
the  last  great  change  from  abroad  to 
which  our  island  has  been  subjected. 
Its  effects,  however,  have  been  greatly 
overrated  in  many  social  and  consti- 
tutional points.   There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Norman  influence,  although  based 
on  conquest  and  working  ruthlessly  at 
lirst,  produced  on  the  English  nation, 
with  which  in  a  ver>'  few  generations 
.  the  Normans  had  amalgamated,  effects 


which  no  other  discipline  could  have 
ensured ;  it  consolioated  the  peofde 
under  a  strong  government  and  fitted 
them  for  organization  and  defence. 

Iron  rule  and  merciless  confiscatioD 
were  the  great  features  of  WiUiam^ 
policy.      The   private  possessions  of 
Harold  and  his  kindred,  and  of  most 
of  those  who   had   fought   at  Hast- 
ings, were  seized,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  new  king's  reign,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  "  bought  their  land* 
at'  a  heavy  price.     Unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to   shake  off  the  yoke  gave 
occasion  for  fresh  seizures,  and  when 
the  Domesday  survey  was  made,  the 
whole  landed  property  of  the  countiy 
(exclusive  of  that  of  the  Church)  ap- 
peared vested  in  the  conc^ueror,  and 
about   600  tenants   in   chief,  among 
whom  a  name  shewing  a  Saxon  or 
I  Danish  origin  is  but  rarely  to  be  met 
with.     The    churches    generally   had 
retained    their   property,    and    some 
had    even    received    additions,  while 
with  the  spoil  some  were  founded  ^ 
Many  foreign  religious    houses  were 
also  established  or  augmented  frwn 
the  same  source,  and,  under  the  name 
of  alien  priories,  their  rights  and  duties 
formed  frequent  subjects  of  dispute  in 
subsequent  times  **. 

To  the  confiscations  and  ravages, 
which  Norman  writers  do  not  deny, 
i  and  which  the   Domesday  Book  in- 


*  Also  c:illcd  Rollo.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
too  tall  and  too  heavy  for  any  horse  to  carry,  and 
■so  was  obliged  to  ioumey  ou  foot ;  whence  his 
joajDc,  Rolf  the  Walker. 

*  Froin  this  term  occurring  in  some  of  William's 
charters,  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  conveyed  no 

reoroach  ;    but  the    following  anecdote,  while  it 
■  cxnibits  the  brutality  of  the  man,  shews  that  he 
regarded  it,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  in  a  different 
.  light  :— 

"William  sent  to  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders, 
.and  requested  his  daughter  in  marriage.  ,The 
matter  pleased  the  count,  and  he  spoke  of  it  to 
liis  daughter,  but  she  answered  that  she  would 
never  have  a  bastard  for  her  husband.  Then  the 
count  sent  to  the  duke,  and  declined  the  marriage 
itt  courteously  as  he  could.  Shortly  after,  the  duke 
learnt  how  the  lad^  had  answered,  at  which  he  was 
-very  angry.  Tsdcmg  some  of  his  friends  with  him, 
"he  went  to  Lille,  and  entering  the  count's  hall, 
'  throtigh  to  the  chamber  of  the  counte&s. 


He  found  her  with  her  father,  when  he  seised  ber 
by  her  hair,  drasged  her  about  the  chamber,  tad 
*  defiled  her  with  his  feet'  Then  he  went  out, 
mounted  his  palfrey,  and  returned  to  his  ova 
country.  At  this  tning  the  count  Baldwin  wtf 
greatly  enraged,  but  by  the  advice  of  his  ooan- 
cillors  he  accorded  his  wish  to  the  duke,  and  ^bef 
were  good  friends." 

'  llie  abbey  of  Battle,  which  William  founded 
to  commemorate  his  victory,  was  endowed  with 

S>sscssions  in  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  BerlB» 
xford,  and  Dfevon.  Many  important  pnviU^^ 
were  granted  to  it,  and  the  duty  was  imposed  of 
preserving  a  Ibt  of  the  leaders  on  the  Norman  nde 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Several  copies  of  thit 
list,  called  the  Battle  Abbey  Roll,  exist ;  but  tbey 
vary  so  much,  and  bear  such  evident  marks  of 
interpolation,  that  they  have  little  historical  valuer 

**  Most  of  these  foundations  were  of  the  CSs- 
tercian  order,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  had  been  devised  not  long  before. 
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dispotahly   establishes,    were    added 
mnj  othdr   grievances,   wril    fitted 
to ''make  oppression  hitter.*'    "The 
idog  and  the   head   men,"  says  the 
Suon  Qironider,. ''  loved  muoi,  and 
ovennuch,  gold  and  silver,  and  recked 
not  how  smfiilly  it  was  got,  provided 
it  came  to  them.     The  king  let  his 
land  at  as  high  a  rate   as   he  pos- 
sibly could ;  then  came  some  other 
person  and  bade  more  than  the  former 
one  gave,  and  the  king  let  it  to  the 
man  that  bade  him  more.    Then  came 
the  third  and  bade  yet  more,  and  the 
bng  let  it  to  hand  to  the  man  who 
bade  him  most  of  all ;  and  he  recked 
not  how  very  sinfully  the  stewards  got 
it  of  wretched  men,  nor  how  many  un- 
lawful deeds  they  did.    They  erected 
myust  tolls,  and  many  other  unjust 
thu^    they  did,    that    are    hard    to 
reckon." 

Though  the  Normans  founded  or 
endowed  monasteries  (chiefly,  how- 
cvw,  abroad),  they,  perhaps  for  stra- 
tegic purposes,  destroyed  the  minster 
at  York,  and  many  other  churches, 
2nd  more  than  one  Saxon  bishop 
died  in  prison,  whilst  others  were 
driven  from  their  sees,  for  attempt- 
ing to  shield  their  people  from  flie 
tactions  and  encroachments  of  the 
"njixed  multitude"  of  soldiers  of 
fortune,  who,  having  conquered  at 
Hastings,  were  prevented  neither  by 
mercy  nor  discretion  from  pushing 
their  triumph  to  the  uttermost. 

It  is  said  that  William,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  granted  certain  laws 
and  customs  to  the  people  of  England, 
being,  he  says,  the  same  as  his  cousin 
King  £d\hutl  held  before  him  •,  "  but 
the  more  men  spake  about  right  law, 
the  more  imlawtiilly  they  acted,"  and 
soon,  as  far  as  the  Saxons  at  least 
VBt  concerned,  the  open  and  avowed 
law  was  the  king's  pleasure^  and  the 
ivord  the  only  instrument  of  govern- 
ment 

The  geim  of  the  feudal  system  is 
ProbaWy  almost  coeval  with  govem- 
jDnt  itself,  and  it  had  unquestionably 
TOi  acted  on,  not  only  in  the  arrange- 
Btents  made  in  the  latter  days  of  Uie 
Koman  empire  for  the  protection  of 
Its  frontiers  by  military  colonies,  but 
^Iso  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  but  it 


was  not  tmtil  the  time  of  William  that 
it  received  its  full  development  in 
England,  and  was  applied  to  the  whole 
property  of  the  country.  The  division 
of  land  now  generally  recognised  was 
into  knights'  fees,  varying  from  about 
600  to  800  acres,  which  were  obliged  to 
furnish  40  dayV  service  of  a  fully 
equipped  horseman  each  year ;  these 
fees  were  popularly  regarded  as  more 
than  60^000,  but  there  is  very  great 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact  num- 
ber. The  land  was  first  granted  in  large 
districts  to  the  tenants  in  chie^  and 
by  them  subdivided  ;  homage,  service, 
and  various  money  payments  were  the 
considerations  due  for  each  grant,  and 
were  as  fully  owing  from  the  under  to 
the  chief  tenants,  as  from  the  latter  to 
the  king.  No  land  could  be  alienated 
without  a  ^^^j'  and  on  the  death  of  a 
tenant,  the  successor  paid  a  sum  to  be 
put  in  possession,  called  a  re/i'e/.  If 
the  heir  was  under  age,  the  profits  of 
the  estates  belonged  to  the  lord,  as 
also  did  the  control  of  the  marriage  of 
the  ward.  l)ndei:  the  name  of  aids,  the 
lord  claimed  stipulated  sums  from  his 
tenants  on  the  occasion  of  the  knight- 
ing of  his  eldest  son,  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  or  his  own  capture 
in  war.  These  were  all  legal  and  es- 
tablished burdens,  and  perhaps  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  the  rent  of 
land  and  the  ordinary  taxation  of 
modern  times  :  but  the  superiors  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  them :  on 
the  contrary,  new  exactions  were  per- 
petually attempted,  and  the  revenues 
of  both  lords  and  kings  were  increased 
by  the  most  various  and  often  dis- 
creditable means. 

The  forests  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  kings  in  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
and  the  laws  of  Canute  shew  that  the 
game  was  "preserved"  in  his  day, 
though  the  pannage,  or  feeding  for 
swine,  was  liberally  granted  to  indi- 
viduals ;  tmt  the  Norman  kings  carried 
their  passion  for  the  chase  to  a  pitch 
which  perhaps  no  other  monarchs  nave 
equalled,  and  guarded  their  wild  beasts 
by  denouncing  death  against  those 
who  interfered  with  them.  On  some 
occasions,  when  the  turbulence  of 
their  barons  compelled  them  to  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  their  English  sub- 


*  ThcK  laws  embody  the  main  features  of  Anglo-Saxon  legislation,  already  described  (pp.  74 — 79X 
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jects,  thty  promised  an  amelianition 
of  thdr  forest  code,  but  unifonnly  re- 
tracted their  concessions  when  the 
danger  was  over '. 

Between  people  thus  treated,  and 
their  rulers,  no  cordiality  could  exist, 
and  it  appeared  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  the  latter  that  no  Englishman  should 
hold  any  place  of  importance.  The 
powers  of  government  were  entrusted 
to  such  rapacious  adventurers  as  Ralph 
Flambard*  and  William  of  Ypres, 
Saxon  bishops  were  replaced  by  Nor- 
man ones* ;  but  although  the  colloquial 
use  of  the  Norman-French  language' 
was  a  necessary  innovation  at  first, 
the  change  ran  in  the  contrary  di- 
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rection,  and  the  second  or  thitd  gene- 
ration of  the  victors  at  Hutmss  spake 
in  common  life  a  lai^uage  which  was 
much  more  intelligible  to  their  Saxon 
countrymen  than  to  their  Norman 
kindred. 

In  fact,  the  Saxon  and  Daiush  races, 
though  home  down  for  a.  wbSs,  woe 
!  not  crushed  ;  and  when  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  Noiman  kii^  left  the 
throne  vacant,  the  young  Heniy  of 
Anjou  was  recaved  by  the  main  body 
of  the  people,  not  as  the  heir  of  the 
Conqueror,  bijt  as  the  lineal  repre- 
sentative of  "the  right  royal  nii:^* 
the  descendants  of  Codic. 


AiBumroltlMlonuaan.  nomttLtBMlotllmiiaRLBfSwUuato-llUkl 


'  Wllliua  I.  nnuU]'  ban  the  vhole  odium  of 
the  AJIbmtAtioD  wbidi  pnmd  »  gricvDui  to  the 
EagUih  people  ;  but  it  tppevi  fnia  the  chMjter 
of  SlephEn,  Ihit  WiUiui  II.  ud  Kenn  I,  had 
alio  added  to  the  Toral  fomli ;  ihoe  Utur  ad- 

in  tcmu  vMcb  Ktra  to  implr  ibu  they  had  been 
fordblj  lozed. 

t  Rilpb,  ■  Noimu  ctuplun  at  Tits  cbuncter, 
ms  br  wHlua  Ruh>  audi  tiihcp  of  Durham. 
bul  by  Kmn  1.  wu  deprived  of  hii  lee^  vid  im- 
piiieaed.  He  ocaped.  and  weal  into  eiile,  but 
haviu  inada  liii  paace  by  bctnyiag  a  city  ea- 
Inutid  to  Uu  (ITiieiuX  he  retumed  lOiDe  vein 
aftei  and  hddhubidioprionihii  doth,  wniiain 
'  of  Vpna,  a  nemine.  was  Stephen**  generaL,  aod 
novnA  inuB  him  ih  culdom  of  Kent-    Hu  ra- 


Lgu  made  liim  lo  uopopulaTi  that  on  A«  kin^ 
Klh  be  fled  bom  Eagland,  and  cnlnd  a  moBM- 
ryj  where  he  died  in  ti6i- 
k  One  Norman  mmik,  hDWew,  CnbMBd,  hal 
«  virtue  lo  rcfuK  Hich  pieluiuco^  and  Ibv 
lurage  to  reprmcb  the  ipmtar«  with  didr  W- 
irouA  tuan  of  the  Tuqoiibed.  Hit  ■tricmni 
Tencelbal  be  ■■>  ol" 


withdraw  from  Normandy,  but 

by  Pope  Urban  II..  roade  luhop  of  Avma.  am 
elDqueoi  [etlcr  to  William  hai  HKS  pEcasTed  by 
Orderic. 

>  The  tra  Nonnan-rrcnch  document  u  of  dM 
reign  of  John,  and  the  uk  of  the  Unnuge  in  tht 
law  courti  belonEi  ID  the  reign  of  Edwanl  I.  tX 
coune  coUaquialTy  the  Ncnsaai  uicd  Fnnch. 


Qntt  ShI  Dt  mukm  tti  OampURS. 


William,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
^beit,  sixth  duke  of  Nonnandy,  was 
bom  at  Falaise  about  the  end  of  the 
^  1027.  In  103s  his  father  died, 
iui  William  only  obtiuned  full  pos- 
SKiion  cnTthe  duchy  after  several  con- 
Ksis  with  his  neighbours  and  the  king 
of  France,  in  1056.  His  father's  sister, 
Eduiu,  being  mother  to  Edward  the 
Caflfessor,  William  allied  that  that 
pnnce  had  named  him  heir  to  the 
oown  of  England,  and  he  successfiilly 
Usated  his  claim  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  after  giuning  which,  on  the 
'fth  October,  1066,  he  advanced  on 
hMidon  and  was  crowned  king  at 
Westminster  on  the  following  Cluist- 
Bavday  ;  the  troubled  character  of 
Iiii  reign  being  aptly  foreshadowed  bv 
1  tumult  on  the  occasion,  in  which 
same  bouses  were  burnt,  and  many 
p«^le  slain. 


William's  reign  was  parsed,  after 
a  brief  attempt  at  conciliation*  at  his 
first  coming,  in  a  systematic  endeavour 
to  crush  his  new  subjects.  Churches 
and  towns  were  destroyed,  and  whole 
districts  laid  waste,  somei' 
punish  unsuccessflil  revolt,  si 

to  provide  against  hostile   i , 

and  sometimes  to  furnish  scope  for 
the  chase,  though  it  appears  from 
Domesday  Book  that  this  latter  mat- 
ter has  been  exaggerated'.  His  wars 
with  France  were  not  altogether  sue- 
cessfiil,  and  his  latter  years  were  em- 
bittered by  the  rebellions  of  his  sons. 
He  died  Sept.  9,  1087,  at  Rouen,  from 
an  accidental  injury,  and  was  buried 
at  Caen.  The  splendid  monument 
raised  to  his  memory  by  his  son  Wil- 
liam was  destroyed  in  the  religious 
wars  in  France  in  the  i6th  century  ". 

In  1053  William  married  Matilda, 


'  He  nated  clurtcn  to  w 
ua  u  LsodoD,  in  whkh  be 
*i»iibaii1d  be  ''uwvonhy"  1 
^yt.  ud  ihu  DO  one  ifamild 
>•  udblr  Rnmtd  nuM  of  tin 


a  lev  yean  >ftc 


[d  ibe  pivencBt  bdOR  Ihs 


lu2^>lu 
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daughter  of  Baldwin  V.,  count  of 
Flanders,  by  whom  he  had  a  familv 
of  four  sons  and  five  (perhaps  six) 
daughters.  Matilda  died  Nov.  2, 
1083,  and  was  buried  at  Caen.  Their 
children  were : — 

1.  Robert, known  as  Courthose,  bom 
probably  about  1056,  who  became  duke 
of  Normandy,  went  to  the  Crusade, 
was  twice  defeated  in  his  claim  on  the 
crown  of  England,  and  at  length,  being 
made  prisoner  by  his  brother  Henr>', 
died  at  Cardiff  Castle,  Feb.  10,  1135, 
after  a  captivity  of  28  years.  The  tale 
of  his  having  bieen  blinded  by  his  bro- 
ther Henry's  order,  does  not  rest  on 
satisfactory  authority.  He  outlived 
his  two  sons,  who  both  met  violent 
deaths ;  William,  count  of  Flanders, 
being  killed  at  Alost  in  11 28,  and 
Henry,  an  illegitimate  son,  in  May,  1 100, 
whilst  hunting  in  the  New  Forest. 

2.  Richard,  bom  in  1058,  and  known 
as  Richard  of  Bemay  ■,  was  killed  by 
a  stag  in  the  New  Forest,  or  perhaps 
died  from  a  fever  contracted  there, 
before  the  death  of  his  father. 

3.  William,  and  4,  Henry,  became 
kings  of  Kngland. 

5.  Cecilia  became  a  nun  at  Fecamp, 
at  Easter,  1075,  and  after^vards  abbess 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Caen,  where  she  died, 
in  July  30,  1 1 26. 

6.  Adeliza  died  young. 

7.  Matilda,  betrothed  to  Alphonso  of 
Castile,  died  on  her  journey  to  Spain, 
about  1079. 

8.  Constance,  married  to  Alan,  duke 
of  Bretagne,  died  Aug.  13,  109a 

9.  Adela,  married  to  Stephen  of 
Blois.  She  governed  his  dominions 
during  his  absence  on  the  Crusade, 
and,  at  length  taking  the  veil,  died 
in  1 137. 

Gundred,  who  became  the  wife  of 
William  Warrenne,  and  died  in  1085, 
is  often  stated  to  have  been  a  daugliter 
of  Williiun  I.,  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake  °. 

William  Peverel,  an  apocryphal  na- 
tural son  of  the  king,  received  large 
estates  in  Derbyshire  and  elsewhere, 


but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  rela- 
tionship. 

The  arms  ascribed  to  William  I. 
are  those  of  his  duchy  of  Normandy : 


Anns  ascribed  to  WIIlls3  L 

''  Gules,  two  lions  passant  gardant  in 
pale,  or." 

The  Norman  writers  praise  Wil- 
liam as  a  wise  and  pious  king,  but 
the  Saxon  Chronicler,  who,  as  he  him- 
self declares,  '*  had  often  looked  upon 
him,  and  lived  some  time  in  his  court,* 
has  drawn  a  character  far  less  favour- 
able I*.  William,  he  says,  was  wise  and 
rich,  mild  to  good  men,  but  beyond  all 
measure  severe  to  those  who  withstood 
his  will.  He  affected  great  state  and 
dignity,  and  held  a  splendid  court 
thrice  a  year,  in  Westminster,  Win- 
chester, and  Gloucester,  to  which  all 
the  nobles  were  obliged  to  repair. 
He  also  made  "good  peace,"  so  that 
no  man  durst  slay  or  rob  another <; 
yet  in  his  time  men  had  many  sor- 
rows. He  ruled  so  absolutely,  that 
he  cast  down  earls  and  bishops,  and 
abbots  and  thanes.  His  rich  men 
moaned,  and  poor  men  trembled; 
but  he  was  so  stem,  he  recked  not 
the  hatred  of  them  all,  for  they  must 
follow  his  will,  if  they  would  luive  his 
peace,  or  lands  or  possessions,  or  even 
life.  "Alas!"  he  concludes,  "that 
any  man  should  thus  exalt  himself, 
and  boast  over  all  others  !  May  the 
almighty  God  shew  mercy  to  his  soul, 
and  grant  him  forgiveness  of  his 
sins. 


» 
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William  is  crowned  at  Westminster, 


*  A  ftlacc  in  the  boilliase  of  Alen^on,  in  Nor- 
mandv.  ^ 

*  She  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  step-daui;htcr, 
the  iisue  of  ^latilda  by  a  former  marriage. 

*  With  the  main  features  of  this  agrees  the  cha- 
racter given  in  the  Heimskringla,  or  Chronicle  of 
the  Sea4ungs  of  Norway:  '*£arl  William  was 
stouter  and  &troDger  than  other  men,  a  great  bono-  i 


man  and  \«'arrior,  but  stem  ;  and  a  very  wise  xoxa, 
but  not  considered  a  man  to  be  trusted. 

|i  His  own  practice,  however,  did  not  conform  to 
this ;  for  we  read  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (anno 
1086) :  "  according  to  his  custom,  he  collected  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  from  his  people,  whenever 
he  could,  whether  with  justice  or  witnout.** 
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dtcmba  35%  br  Aldredy  axcUtshop 
tfYok*;  "md  lie  gave  bim a  pledge 
ipoD  Christ's  Book,  and  also  swote, 
hdbre  iie  would  set  the  croum  upon 
bis  hevi,  that  he  would  govern  this 
laticQ  as  well  ss  may  king  before  faim 
bMl  at  the  best  done,  if  they  would  be 
MM  to  him.  Nevertheless,  he  laid 
1  firibute  on  the  people  very  heavy  * 
....  and  men  delivered  him  hostages, 
aadiifterwaTds  bought  their  land.* 

AJ2.  1067. 

Godred  Cronan,  a  descendant  of 
Sfatric  of  Northumberland  %  who  had 
escaped  from  tfae  battle  of  Stamford- 
Indge,  becomes  long  of  the  Isle  of 
Kan. 

UlUiain  goes  to  Normandy  during 
Le&t,  taking  with  him  ^in  honourable 
attoidanae,''  says  Orderic,  but  really 
asbostageSy  Edgar  Atheling,  Sdgand 
tbe  archbishop,  me  earls  Edwin,  Mor- 
car^  and  Waf theof,  "  and  many  oth^ 
good  men  of  Ei^land.'' 

^And  bisbop  Odo  and  William  the 
earl*  lemadnea  here  behind,  and  they 
built  castles  wide  through  the  land, 
and  poor  people  oppressed  ;  and  ever 
after  it  greatly  grew  in  eviL" 

Eustace  of  Boulogne',  invited  by 
ds  Kentisli  men,  attacks  Dover,  but 
iRdKnt  success. 

Edric  the  Foreslei  *  makes  a  league 
vidi  iSbt  Welsh,  with  whom  he  attacks 
Heidbrd,  "wheie  he  (fid  the  casde- 
OKn  [the  Norman  garrison]  much 
CfiL' 

Edgar  Atheling,  in  the  summer,  flees 
ts  Scotland  with  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters, accompanied  by  Merlestxain* ''and 
nanygood  men." 

M^mm  returns  to  England.     He 


senes  the  lands  of  manf  of  tiie  Engv 
hsk  nobles,  divides  them  among  hi» 
IbUoweis,  and  lays  heavy  taxes  oa  the 
people. 

William  founds  an  abbey,  on  the 
field  of  Hastings,  dedicated  to  St  Mar- 
tin, 'Mn  order  that  glory  and  praise 
Blight  be  offered  up  there  to  God  for 
his  victory,  and  that  offices  for  the 
souls  oi  the  dead  might  there  be  per- 
petually perfonned."  It  is  known  in 
history  as  Battle  Abbey  \ 

Baldwin,  a  Norman,  advances  into 
Powys,  and  builds  a  castle  where  now 
stands  Montgomery. 

A.D.  1068. 

The  people  of  Exeter  cut  off  a  party 
of  Norman  sailors. 

William  marches  against  them,  and 
"  through  the  treachery  of  the  thanes,*^ 
reduces  the  city  after  a  siege  of  iS 
days'.  Githa,  Harold's  mother,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there,  ilees  to  Steep- 
holm,  "and  the  wives  of  many  good 
men  with  her,"  and  thence  retires  to 
Flanders. 

Copsi**,  a  Saxon  who  had  taken 
office  in  Northumberland,  is  killed  by 
the  people  five  weeks  after,  March  12. 

Cospatric",  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  the  people  of  the  north  take  arms. 
Edgar  Atheling  comes  to  them  from 
Scotland,  and  is  received  by  them  at 
York. 

William's  queen  arrives  in  England  ; 
she  is  crowned  by  Archbishop  Aldred 
on  Whit-Sunday,  May  11. 

William  advances  to  the  north, builds 
forts  at  Nottingham  and  Lincoln,  and 
bestows  the  earldom  of  Northumber- 
land on  Robert  Conun,  a  Norman. 

Harold's   sons  land   in  Somerset- 


'  The  3reais  of  his  rdgn  are  xcsdconed  bom  tbis 

*  Siigand  liad  'been  suspended  from  his  office, 
lb  Nonnans  consldenng  hun  as  the  usurper  of  the 
*tt  of  Robert  of  Tumi^ees.    See  a.d.  1053. 

'  TUs  was  pcobably  Uie  Danegeld.  the  collactiott 
tf  aiigjch  had  been  smpended  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fcaor.  It  continued  to  be  levied  until  the  reign 
flf  Hearf  IL,  aad  -varied  with  the  exigencies  of  the 

'  mm.  two  to  six  shillings  annually  on  each 
oflamL 


*  See  A.D.  9x5. 

■  Odo  of  Bayeux,  WilCant's  half-brother,  and 
William  Flts-Osbem.  earl  of  Hereford. 

'  See  A.D.  X051.  He  had  served  at  the  battle  of 
^— **TrT  as  a  mercenary,  and  he  was  dissatisfied 
nth  dK  rewaxd  that  he  received.  On  the  failure 
of  his  fiBT^n^.  he  effected  a  reoandliation  with 


of  Eldric  Stieona,  and,  as 
Book,  had  lazjge  pos- 


•He  was  the 
from  the 


sessions  in  Hereford  and  Salop^  of  which  it  was  at* 
temp'ed  to  deprive  him. 

•  It  appears  from  the  Domesday  Book  that 
Merlesuain  had  great  estates  in  Somerset,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  York  and  Lincoln. 
He  seems  to  have  been  ^eriff  of  one  of  these 
latter  counties,  and  he  had  been  very  active  in 
raising  forces  to  strengthen  Harold's  army  when  it 
marched  for  Hastings. 

>>  It  was  not  fiDrnudly  consecrated  until  Feb.  zi, 
X094,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  William. 

«  The  efTects  of  this  si^e  are  probably  to  be 
traced  in  the  mention  in  the  Domesday  Book,  that 
the  city  then  contained  but  ^xz  houses,  while  it 
had  463  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.    ^ 

*  He  had  been  vicegerent  to  Tostig,  and  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  Normans. 

•  Cospatric  was  of  the  royal  race,  being  fff^^~ 
son  of  iJhtred  aad  Elgiva,  daughter  oT  Ethcl- 
redll. 
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shire,  plunder  Bristol,  and  lull  £d- 
noth,  tne  stallere '.  They  then  ravage 
Wales,  about  Midsununer,  but  are 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  to 
Ireland. 

On  William's  approach,  Edgar  Athel- 
ing  again  retires  to  Scotland. 

wUliam  builds  two  castles  at  York ; 
''but  St  Peter's  minster  he  made  a 

Ero£uiation,  and  all  other  places  also 
e  despoiled  and  trampled  on." 
Malcolm  of  Scotland  makes  peace 
with  William,  and  does  homage  to 
him  for  Cimibcrland. 

Godred  Cronan  establishes  himself 
in  Ireland. 

A.D.  1069. 

Comin  is  massacred  at  Durham, 
''and  900  Frenchmen  with  him," 
January  29. 

Edgar  Atheling  prepares  for  another 
attempt  on  the  north. 

Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,  dies, 
Sept.  II. 

The  sons  of  Sweyn,  king  of  Den- 
mark, arrive  in  the  Humber,  early  in 


September,  with  240  ships ;  they  aie 
joined  by  Edgar  Atheline,  Merieniaiii, 
Cospatric,  and  others,  when  they  take 
York,  put  the  garrison  of  Spoo  men 
to  the  sword',  and  demolish  the  castles. 
"But  ere  the  shipmen  azrived  the 
Frenchmen  had  burnt  the  dty,  and 
also  the  holy  minster  of  St.  Peter  had 
they  plundered,  and  entirely  destroyed 
with  fire." 

William  arrives,  when  the  allies  re- 
tire to  their  ships,  which  remain  in 
the  Humber  the  whole  winter. 

William  passes  the  winter  in  the 
north.  "He  ordered  the  towns  and 
fields  of  the  whole  district  to  be  laid 
waste ;  the  fruits  and  grain  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire  or  by  water ....  thns 
the  resources  of  a  once  flourishing  pro- 
vince were  cut  off,  by  fire,  slai^ter, 
and  devastation ;  the  ground  for  more 
than  sixty  miles,  totally  uncultivated 
and  improductive,  remams  bare  to  the 
present  day  *•." 

Aegelric,  the  former  bishop  of  Dor- 
ham*,  is  betrayed  into  William's  hands, 
and  confined  at  Westminster. 


WALES. 


A.D.  1070. 

Rywallon,  one  of  the  princes  of 
North  Wales  Sis  killed. 

Wales  was  nominally  subject  to  the 
English  crown  at  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Normans,  and  although 
William  was  too  much  occupied  in 
other  parts  to  enforce,  except  on  one 
occasion,  the  claim  of  feudal  supe- 
riority*, it  was  only  reserved  for  a 
more  fitting  season.  As  early  indeed 
as  1067,  one  Baldwin  built  a  castle, 
where  now  stands  Montgomery,  within 
the  acknowledged  border  of  Powys, 
and  in  1069  and  1070  other  adventurers 
seized  on,  and  fortified,  posts  on  the 


coast  of  Dyved,  or  Pembroke.  In 
this  latter  year,  civil  dissension  opened 
the  road  to  other  parts  of  the  country ; 
the  purchased  aid  of  a  few  Norman 
horsemen  enabled  Caradoc,  lord  ci 
Morganwg  (Glamorgan),  to  seize  the 
principality  of  South  Wales ;  but  his 
treacherous  allies  soon  returned  as 
plunderers,  and  next  as  conquerors 
and  permanent  settlers.  Early  in  the 
reign  of  William  II.  they  joined  an- 
other rebellious  lord  of  Glamorgan, 
killed  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Howel  Dda,  and  parti- 
tioned his  territories  "*. 
This  success  was  followed  by  Wil- 


f  Ednoth  had  held  this  post  under  Harold,  but 
had  taken  service  with  William.  The  Normans 
appear  to  have  divided  the  office  into  two,  csUIing 
the  steward  the  Di&pen&ator  (whence  the  fsunily 
name  Despenser),  and  the  miUtary  man  the  Con- 
stable or  Master  of  the  Horse. 

'  One  of  the  few  who  escaped  was  Gilbert  of 
Gand  ;  he  was  the  refounder  of  Bardney  Abbey, 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  possessed  manors  in  that  ana 
in  thirteen  other  counties. 

^  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  account  of  William 
of  Malmesburv,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Kings," 
which  is  usually  considered  to  have  been  written 
about  z  1 35,  or  nearly  60  years  after  the  event,  and 
it  is  fully  borne  out  by  numerous  entries  in  the 
Domesday  Book.    The  lands  of  the  Saxon  leaders 


appear  to  have  been  rendered  so  desolate,  that  on 
XX  manors  described,  only  eight  cottagers  and  354 
villeins  are  entered. 

'  He  had  been  abbot  of  Peterborough,  but  after 
holding  the  see  of  Durham  15  years  he  returned  to 
his  monastery ;  he  again  left  it  to  join  his  people 
against  the  Normans.  He  died  in  prison,  at  West- 
mmster,  Oct.  X5,  1073. 

k  See  A.D.  Z063. 

I  See  A.D.  xo8x. 

■  The  leader  of  this  band  was  Robert  Fitdu- 
mon.  The  names  of  his  twelve  principal  com- 
panions have  been  preserved,  and  to  them  b  as- 
cribed the  foundation  of  the  numerous  castles  still 
found  in  Glamorganshire  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
botirhood.    They  were  Gilbert  Humfreville,  Olii 
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liam's  assertion  of  his  feudal  supe- 
riority, and  his  grant  of  other  parts 
ofW^es  to  certain  of  his  favourites. 
In  consequence,  a  crowd  of  desperate 
adventurers  poured  into  the  country, 
extending  to  it  all  the  miseries  that 
England  then  suffered.  The  Welsh 
strove  fiercely  against  them^  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  annalists,  more 
than  once,  cleared  the  land ;  "  but  the 
spoilers  had  tasted  of  the  sweetness  of 
Wales,*  they  returned  to  the  charge, 
found  allies  among  the  numerous  as- 
piraats  to  sovereignty  after  the  death  of 
Rhys  ap  Tudor  and  the  exile  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  in  the  course  of  the  two  follow- 
ing reigns,  though  almost  constantly  in 
a  state  of  siege,  and  often  in  extreme 
jeopardy,  Norman  and  Flemish '  cas- 
tles and  colonies  spread  along  the 
coasts  of  South  and  West  Wales; 
Powys  was  more  completely  occu- 
pied; and  Gwynneth  alone,  favoured 
by  the  nature  of  the  coimtry,  was 
able  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  in- 
dependence. 

It  was  indeed  little  more  than  a 
semblance,  although  the  brave  and 
often  successful  efforts  of  Owen  Gwyn- 
neth, the  descendant  of  Howel  Dda, 
the  "Owen  brave  and  Owen  strong" 
of  the  bards,  and  the  internal  troubles 
of  England,  long  delayed  the  complete 
sobhigation  of  the  land.  Their  contact 
^th  the  Normans,  however,  soon  pro- 
duced many  important  changes,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Welsh.  The  feudal 
institution  was  received  among  them, 
and  numerous  intermarriages,  and  con- 
sequent exchanges  of  property,  took 
ee;  the  authority  of  the  arch- 
^op  of  Canterbury  as  metropolitan 


was  admitted,  and  some  of  their  chiefs 
accepted  the  office  of  justiciary  from 
the  English  kings.  Such  great  al- 
terations were  in  consequence  made 
in  the  institutes  of  Howel  Dda,  that 
as  early  as  1080  the  prince  of  North 
Wales  gave  the  parties  to  any  suit 
the  choice  of  being  judged  by  the  old 
or  the  new  law. 


A.D.  1070. 


The  laws  called  those  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  are  promulgated  in 
London,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
people  of  the  east  and  north,  who 
desire  the  Danish  law. 

A  council  holden  at  Winchester, 
about  Easter,  in  which  Stigand,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  is  deposed,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisormient  **. 

Lanfranc,  abbot  of  Caen',  is  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Canterbury', 
Aug.  15,  and  consecrated  August  29. 
Thomas,  a  canon  of  Bayeux,  appointed 
archbishop  of  York,  declines  to  take 
the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to 
him,  which  commences  the  contest 
for  the  primacy  between  the  two 
sees'. 

Waltheof,  the  son  of  Siward,  who 
had  held  York  against  the  Normans, 
is  taken  into  favour,  and  marries 
Judith,  William's  niece. 

Harold  and  Canute,  the  sons  of 
Sweyn  of  Denmark,  arrive  in  the 
Humber,  with  many  bishops'  and 
earls ;  '*  the  English  people  from  all 
the  fen  lands  came  to  them,  con- 
ceiving that  they  would  win  all  the 
land." 

Hereward  heads  a  band,  which  plun- 
ders and  bums  the  abbey  of  Peter- 


St  John.  Payen  de  Turbervillc,  Peter  Ic  Soore,  Rc- 
Sjnadd  de  Sulby,  Richard  Greenfield,  Richard  de 
Siward.  Robert  St.  Quintiny  Roger  BerknoUes, 
John  tke  Fleming,  Volliam  the  Easterling,  and 
MnUiam  of  London. 

•  Bodi  were  detested  for  their  cruelty,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  the  Flemings 
had  little  of  the  courage  of  the  Normans.  On  one 
orcasion  Griffin  ap  Tudor  (see  a.d.  xxzz)  encouraged 
his  men  to  attack  them  with  the  remark,  that, 
thoo^  twenty  times  more  niunerous,  they  "  were 
only  Flemings ;"  his  followers jtisdfied  his  confidence 
by  routing  thar  opponents. 

•  He  escaped  to  Scotland,  and  is  believed  to 
have  died  there. 

f  He  was  a  native  of  Pavia,  and  had  attained 
eminence  as  a  lawver  before  he  became  a  monk. 
He  entered  the  abbey  of  Bec^  in  Normandy,  and 
from  him,  says  Ordenc,  the  Normans  received  the 
^T%t  rudiments  of  literature,  whibt  Bee  became  a 
school  of  both  divine  and  secular  learning.    When 


William  founded  the  abbey  of  Caen,  he  placed 
Lanfranc  at  its  head. 

1  Some  Normans  of  bad  character  were  made 
bishops :  but  Lanfranc,  and  his  successor  Anselm, 
were  truly  wise  and  good  men,  and  the  Saxons 
were  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  alleviation  of 
their  condition  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  afford. 
Lanfranc  held  the  see  from  Z070  to  Z089,  and  An- 
selm  from  10^3  to  Z109. 

'  Wilfrid,  m  the  seventh  century,  had  refused  to 
be  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
but  probably  as  much  from  dislike  of  his  com- 
munion with  Aidan  and  others  of  the  British 
church  as  from  any  claim  to  the  primacy.  The 
dispute,  which  in  its  course  led  to  many  inde- 
cent broils,  even  in  the  presence  of  royalty  (see  A.  p. 
Z175X  v^t  after  a  vain  attempt  at  a  compromise  in 
Z3Z4,  decided  in  Z354  by  Pope  Innocent  VI.  in 
favour  of  Canterbury. 

■  Christiem.  bishop  of  Aarhuus,  was  established 
by  them  at  Ely. 
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boroagh,  it  having  been  bestowed  by 
"William  on  Thorold,  **a  stem  man," 
and  one  of  his  partisans,  June  2.  They 
deposit  their  plunder  at  Ely,  but  it  is 
afterwards  lost  at  sea. 

The  Danish  fleet  comes  into  the 
Thames,  when  William  makes  a  treaty 
with  Sweyn,  and  it  withdraws. 

Malcolm  of  Scotland  marries  Mar- 
garet, the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling. 

Caradoc,  son  of  Griffin  ap  Rytherch, 
lord  of  Glamorgan,  obtains  the  sove- 
reignty of  South  Wales  by  the  help 
of  the  Normans.  He  is  shortly  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Rytherch. 

A.D.  1 07 1. 

**A11  the  monasteries  are  ordered 
to  be  plundered,"  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicler  *. 

The  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  become 
outlaws  ;  "  they  fled  out  and  roamed  at 
random  in  woods  and  fields.*' 

Edwin  is  treacherously  killed,  but 
Morcar  takes  ship  and  joins  Here- 
ward  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Hereward 
is  also  joined  by  Aegelwine,  the  ex- 
pelled bishop  of  Durham  (brother  of 
Aegelric)",  Siward  Barn%  and  many 
hundred  men. 

"Then  William  beset  the  land  all 
about,  and  built  a  bridge,  and  went 
in,  and  had  ships  at  the  same  time  on 
the  sea -side  ....  the  outlaws  then 
surrendered,  except  Hereward  and 
those  who  would  join  him,  whom 
he  led  out  triumphantly  ^" 

The  lands  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  in 
Norfolk  and  Lincoln,  are  divided  * ;  their 
Yorkshire  lands  had  been  devastated. 

Edric  the  Forester  is  captured  by 
Ralph  de  Mortimer. 


The  Normans  phmder  Caidigaax. 

A.D.  1072. 

A  council,  called  Candliiiin  Angii- 
canum,  held  from  Easter  to  Penle- 
cost,  which  affirms  the  pnxDMcy  d 
Canterbury. 

William  invades  Scotland  by  seat 
and  land,  Edric  the  Forester  bmg 
with  him  ;  **  but  he  found  nothing 
there  of  any  value."  He  grants  peace 
to  Malcolm,  '*  who  became  his  man*.* 

Wilham,  on  his  return,  fortifiei 
Carlisle  and  Diu-ham  K 

A.D.  1073. 

William  leads  an  army,  piIadpaHy 
of  English,  into  Maine  and  sab- 
dues  it*. 

Blethyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  is 
murdered.    Trahem  succeeds. 

Griffin  ap  Conan,  an  exdled  de- 
scendant of  Griffin  ap  Llewelyn', 
arrives  from  Ireland  and  conquers 
Anglesey. 

A.D.  1074. 

William  goes  to  Normandy. 

Edgar  Atheling,  who  some  time 
previously  had  gone  to  Flanders,  re- 
turns to  Scotland,  July  8.  Bong 
invited  to  the  court  of  France  (the 
king  was  at  war  with  William),  he 
sets  sail,  but  is  shipwrecked,  when, 
by  the  advice  of  Malcolm,  he  passes 
over  to  Normandy  to  William,  "who 
received  him  with  much  pomp ;  en- 
joying such  rights  as  the  long  con- 
firmed to  him  by  law." 

Rytherch  of  South  Wales  killed. 
Rhys  ap  Owen  succeeds. 

A.D.  1075. 
Ralph  de  Guader  •  and  several  Nor- 


^  We  Icam  from  later  writers  that  this  plunder  in-  : 
eluded  not  only  the  valuables  which  the  oppressed 
EnRlLsh  had  there  deposited  in  a  place  of  fancied  j 
safety,  but  also  most  uf  the  charters  which  William  { 
himself  had  granted. 

"  He  was  captured  when  the  island  surrendered, 
and  died  in  prison  at  Abingdon  soon  after.  Of  the  i 
other  prisoners  it  is  said,  "the  king  disposed  of  ' 
them  as  he  thought  proper  :**  he,  however,  spared  i 
the  lives  of  Morcar  and  Siward  Bam,  and  on  his  ' 
death-bed  ordered  them  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

*  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book  at 
having  held^  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  large 
possessions  m  Gloucester,  Norfolk,  Warwick,  and 
Yorkshire. 

7  Hereward's  fate  is  uncertain.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  mentions  him  no  more ;  but  the  Chron- 
icle of  Gaimar  says  he  led  a  wandering  life  for 
a  time,  and  then  was  surprised  and  killed  by  a 
troop  of  Bretons  in  the  pay  of  William. 

■  Many  of  William's  followers  were  thus  pro- 
vided with  wives  as  well  as  lands,  which  was  per* 


haps  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  a  peaceable 
possession  of  the  country  by  the  next  generatioBy 
thoueh  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  ladies 
could  regard  themselves  as  more  fortunate  thaa 
their  despoiled  or  murdered  relatives. 

•  Or  vassal ;  not  for  Scotlxmd,  probably  bat  for 
Cumberland.  (See  a.d.  945,  xooo.)  The  same 
remark  applies  to  similar  acknowledgments  of 
a  later  date. 

i>  The  number  of  castles  buDt  by  WHIiam  and  his 
barons  appears  to  have  beea  forty-eight.  Their 
exiting  remains  shew  their  strength,  and  of  thor 
size  we  may  judge  from  an  entry  m  the  Domesday 
Book,  which  states  that  166  houses  were  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  the  castle  at  Lincoln. 

0  Maine  regained  its  independence  on  the  death 
of  William,  but  was  again  subdued  by  William  II. 

•  See  A.D.  X063.  , 

•  Guader  was  of  Norman  or  Breton  parentage, 
but  bom  in  England.  He  made  his  escape,  went 
with  the  first  Crusaders  to  Palestine,  and  died 
there. 
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mans    conspire   against  William,  on  May  31 ;  his  body  is,  after  a  hasty 

occaaon  of  Ralph's  mairiage,  at  Nor-  bunal  on  the  spot,  removed  to  Croy- 

wich,    and  ask   ^d   from  Sweyn  of  land  Abbey,  and  miracles  are  asserted 

Denmark ;  Waltheof  appears  to  have  to  be  perfonned  at  his  tomb, 

been  involved  in  the  secret  of  the  plot,  William  is  foiled  in  an  attack  on 

and  to  have  revealed  it  to  Lanfranc  Britanny. 

Their  plans  frustrated  by  William's  Rhys  ap  Owen  killed  in  war  against 

sadden  return.  North  Wales.     He  is  succeeded  by 

Waltheof  flees  over  sea;   "hut  he  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  descended  from  Howcl 

asked  forgiveness,  and  profiered  gifts  Dda. 

of  ransom.    And  the  king  spoke  him  a.d,  1077. 

£urly  till  he  came  to  England,  when  t      j      u      *.    a 

he  lid  him  seized."  ^''ifu^^'^V  ^^- '"^          ,        . 

A  fleet  of  200  ships,  commanded  Archbishop    Lanfranc   greatly   ad- 

by  Canute,  the  son  o/sweyn  of  Den-  ^""^^  ^"^  °^  ^^  °^°^  ^^amst 

mark,  and  Haco  the  earl,  arrive  on  T^Y^^f'J^^^^"    ^^  txr  ^                j 

the  «tst  coast,  but  finding  the  con-  ,„T^,'=?f^/  ^?''^  ^f^  mv^ged, 

smiacy  cmshed,  they   plunder  York  !il  !^3TI'^I^KP^^^^ 

Sfeistcr  and  letfre.  who  also  kill  Abraham,  the  bishop. 

William  inflicts  heavy  punishment 

on    the    conspirators  ;    "  some   were  ^^  1078. 

blinded,  some  driven  from  the  land."  The  king's  son  Robert  claims  pos- 

Edith,  the  widow  of  Edward  the  session  of  Normandy.    Being  refused. 

Confessor,  dies  Dec.  18 ;  she  is  buried  he  rebels, 

with  much  pomp  beside  him  at  West-  aj>.  1079. 

ounster.  William  besieges  his  son  in  Gerbe- 

A  council  holden  at  London,  when  ^  ^^  ^^e  bordCT  of  Normandy,  and 

It  was  dctenmned  that  several  epi-  ,^  'mounded   by   him  in  a  skiHnish. 

scopal  sees  should  be  removed  to  more  Robert  submit^! 

S"2?'"*^?iLr^^A-  ^  fo?^s«t»««ce,  Malcolm  of  Scotland  ravages  North- 

?™»    Chester,    Chichestw,   Lmcoln,  ymberland,  in  the  autumn.     Robert, 

&hsbury,  and  Thetford,  become  bi-  ^^o    had   been   pardoned,  advances 

shops'  sees.  against  him,   and  builds   a  fort    on 

A.D.  T070.  ^j^g     Tyne,    where    Newcastle    now 

A  great  earthquake  in  England.  stands. 

Waltheof  (who  had  been  betrayed  Trahem    of    North    Wales    killed. 

into   the   hands    of  his   enemies   by  Griffin  ap  Conan  becomes  prince  of 

his  wife)  is  beheaded  at  Winchester,  North  Wales  and  Pow>'s. 


THE  NEW  FOREST. 


A.D.  1079. 

The  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  is 
formed. 

The  Saxon  Chronicler,  remarking 
on  the  barbarous  penalties  of  the 
Norman  forest  law',  says  that  Wil- 
Ham  **  loved  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  was 
their  father,"  and  that  he  and  his  great 
men  made  many  deer-parks ;  but  he 
docs  not  state,  as  later  writers  have 
done,  that  well-peopled  districts  were 
reduced  to  deserts  bv  the  operation. 
William  of  Mahnesbury  (the  next 
nearest  authority   in   point  of  time) 


says  that  William,  in  forming  the 
New  Forest,  desolated  the  towns  and 
destroyed  the  churches  for  a  space 
of  more  than  30  miles ;  and  other 
authors  affirm  that  as  many  as  52 
churches  were  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  this  is  a  great  ex- 
aggeration. A  forest,  called  Ytene, 
(probably  a  portion  of  the  great  An- 
dred's  wood  of  the  early  Saxons,)  al- 
ready existed  in  the  region  between 
the  rivers  Itchen  and  Avon,  and  to 
this  the  Domesday  Book  shews  that 
at  least  17,000  acres  had  been  addc4 


'••He , 

a  boar,  chfookl  Ik  bGnded." 


;  and  he  established  laws,  &o  that  whosoever  slew  a  hart,  or  a  hind,  or 
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since  the  time  of  King  Edward.  Some 
open  spots  in  this  district  bear  names 
indicative  of  former  dwelling-places, 
as  Church-place,  Church-moor,  Castle- 
hill,  &c. ;  and  traces  of  former  founda- 
tions are  met  with  in  various  places 
within  the  forest,  but  they  are  quite 
as  probably  the  remains  of  royal  hunt- 
ing-seats as  of  churches.  The  fair 
conclusion  seems  to  be,  that,  finding 
a  rough  and  thinly  peopled  tract  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  royal 
seat  of  Winchester,  one,  too,  whose 
poor  soil  prevented  its  making  any 
profitable  return  to  the  husbandman, 
the  new  king  enlarged  its  bounds', 
and  if  here  and  there  a  few  dwellings 
or  a  church  opposed  an  obstacle  to 
the  design,  we  may  suppose  they  were 
at  once  demolished ;  whether  any  com- 
pensation was  made,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  tell;  but  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Norman  rule  would  lead 
to  the  inference  that  it  was  not,  and 
there  is  evidence  in  the  Chartulsiry  of 
Abingdon,  that  Windsor  Forest  was 
enlarged  by  William  at  the  expense 
of  the  abbey. 


A.D.  1080. 

Walcher,  the  first  Norman  bishop 
of  Durham,  is  slain,  with  all  his  at- 
tendants, by  the  people.  May  14. 

Odo  of  Bayeux  ravages  the  country 
in  revenge. 

A.D.  1081. 

"This  year  the  king  led  an  army 
into  Wales,  and  freed  many  hundreds 
of  men."    Caradoc  of  Llancarvan  says 


that  he  advanced  ^  after  the  manner 
of  a  pilgrim,  as  Oeut  as  St.  David% 
where  he  offered  his  devotion  to  that 
saint,  and  received  the  homage  of  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  comitrv.* 
.  Certain  laws  modifying  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  said  to  be  is- 
sued by  William. 

An  earthquake  does  great  damage 
in  England. 

A.D.  1082. 

Odo  of  Bayeux  falls  into  disgrace ; 
his  vast  possessions  are  seized  by  the 
king. 

A.D.  1083. 

Thurstan,  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
quarrels  with  his  monks,  and  brinp 
armed  men  into  the  church,  who  loul 
three  and  wound  eighteen  others  around 
the  altar. 

A  heavy  tax  of  72  pence  (or  treble 
the  former  rate)  is  laid  on  each  hide 
of  land  \ 

Queen  Matilda  dies,  Nov.  2  ;  she  is 
buried  in  the  nunnery  of  Holy  Trinity, 
at  Caen*. 

A.D.  1085. 

Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  Olaf  of 
Norway,  and  Robert,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, prepare  a  fleet  for  the  invasion 
of  England. 

WiUiam  hires  a  large  army  in  France 
and  other  countries,  brings  them  to 
England,  where  he  quarters  them  on 
the  people,  and  lays  waste  the  sea- 
coast. 

A  mutiny  arises  in  the  hostile  fleet; 
Canute  is  killed  in  a  church"^  by  his 
own  men,  during  the  winter,  and  the 
enterprise  is  abandoned. 


THE  DOMESDAY  BOOK. 


A.D.  1085. 

A  general  survey  and  valuation  of 
the  land  is  ordered  by  the  king  ^  "  So 
very  narrowly  indeed  did  he  commis- 
sion them  to  trace  it  out,  that  there 
was  not  one  single  hide  nor  a  yard  of 
land  (quarter  acre),  nay,  moreover,  (it 


is  shameful  to  tell,  though  he  thought 
it  no  shame  to  do  it,)  not  even  an  ox, 
nor  a  cow,  nor  a  swine,  was  there  left 
that  was  not  set  down.  And  all  the 
recorded  particulars  were  afterwards 
brought  to  him;"  at  W'inchester,  at 
the  Easter  of  the  year  1086. 


K  Several  entries  occur  in  the  Domesday  Book 
of  the  woods  only  of  a  numor  having  been  taken 
to  enlarge  the  king's  forest. 

^  The  hide,  like  the  carucate,  virgate,  and  acre, 
seems  to  have  varied  in  its  contents ;  some  passages 
pf  the  Domesday  Book  appear  to  make  it  contain 
zao  acres,  but  others  much  less. .... 

^  Her  monumental  slab,  with  its  inscription  legi- 
ble, is  still  preserved  there. 

^  He  was  in  consequence  canonized,  his  feast- 
day  being  Jan.  ty. 


^  Some  historians  say  that  it  was  begun  in  zo8o 
or  1083,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  internal  evi- 
dence furnished  by  allusions  in  the  record  to  public 
events  of  which  the  date  is  well  known.  The  oaxoa 
Chronicle  says  that  the  survey  was  ordered  by 
William  at  his  court  at  Gloucester,  held  at  Christ- 
mas, 1085.  But  the  Chronicler  sometimes  begins 
the  year  at  Advent,  or  at  Christmas,  and  hence 
Christmas,  1084,  may  be  meant,  which  gives  fifteen 
months  instead  of  only  three  tor  the  survey ;  cer- 
tainly not  too  long  for  such  a  work. 
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These  recorded  paTticulars  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  often-cited  re- 
cord termed  the  Domesday  Book,  or  the 
BookofWinchester.  Persons  called  the 
long's  justiciaries  were  appointed,  of 
whom  the  names  of  four  have  been  pre- 
served, viz.  Remigius  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Walter  GifTard,  Henry  de  r  errers,  and 
Adam,  brother  of  £udo  the  royal 
steward,  who  either  in  person  or  by 
deputy  visited  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  "*,  and  from  the  oaths 
of  the  sheriff,  the  lord  of  each  manor, 
the  pnest  of  each  church,  the  reeve 
of  each  hundred,  and  the  bailiff  and 
six  villeins  of  each  viU,  obtained  the 
particulars  of  the  name  of  the  place, 
who  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Ed- 
ward, who  ¥ras  the  present  holder,  its 
extent,  the  number  of  tenants  of  each 
dass,  bond  and  free,  the  homages  of 
each  manor,  the  extent  of  wood,  mea- 
dow, and  pasture,  the  mills  and  ponds, 
the  gross  value  in  King  Edward's 
time,  and,  which  gives  a  key  to  the 
whole,  whether  any  advance  could  be 
made  in  the  value;  an  expectation, 
however,  doomed  to  disappointment, 
as  the  great  majority  of  places  are 
returned  as  of  less  value  now  than 
formerly,  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  mal-administration  of  the  con- 
qnerors".  These  particulars,  which 
w  found  in  an  existing  inquisition 
into  property  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
Hertfordshire,  do  not  b^  out  the 
complaint  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as 
to  the  cattle ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  officials  often  exceeded  their  in- 
structions, and  inquired  more  minutely 
than  they  had  bten  directed  to  do. 
When  completed,  these  inquisitions 
*ere  sent  to  Winchester,  and  being 
there  digested,  were  entered  in  the 
hook  now  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  but  formeriy  carried 
about  with  the  king  and  the  great 
leal,  and  termed  indifferently  the  Book 
of  Winchester,  from  the  place  of  its 
compilation,  and  Domesday  Book, 
cither  from  a  profane  parallel  insti- 
tuted between  its  decisions  and  those 
of  the  day  of  doom,  or  judgment,  or 
more  probably  from  its  being,  while 


at  Winchester,  deposited  in  a  chapel 
or  vault  of  the  cathedral,  called  Do- 
mus  DeL 

This  most  remarkable  document  is 
written  on  vellum,  and  forms  two  vo- 
lumes of  unequal  size, — one  being  a 
folio  of  382  pages,  in  a  small  hand ; 
the  other  a  quarto  of  450  pages,  in 
a  larger  one.  The  first  volume  com- 
mences with  an  entry  of  all  the  above 
particulars  as  regards  the  county  of 
"  Chenth,"  and  the  shires  are  arranged 
in  series  running  from  east  to  west, 
and  one  from  west  to  east,  though 
their  limits  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  modem  divisions,  and  sometimes 
— ^for  the  sake,  apparently,  of  bringing 
all  the  property  of  some  great  land- 
holder together  —  a  portion  of  one 
county  is  described  in  another.  Com- 
mencing with  Kent,  the  survey  pro- 
ceeds ^ong  the  coast  (but  including 
Berkshire)  to  Cornwall ;  then,  start- 
ing from  Middlesex,  proceeds  through 
Hertford,  Bucks,  Oidford,  Gloucester,, 
and  Worcester,  to  Hereford ;  the  third 
series  begins  with  Cambridge,  and 
embraces  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  North- 
ampton, Leicester,  Warwick,  Stafford,, 
ana  Salop :  and  the  fourth,  Chester,. 
Derby,  part  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,, 
and  Lincoln.  The  second  volume  is 
occupied  only  with  the  three  counties 
of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk ;  and,^ 
beside  the  same  matters  as  in  the 
first,  has  lists  of  "  invasions,"  as  they 
are  termed,  or  of  lands  possessed 
without  a  title  from  the  king. 

The  number  of  tenants  in  capite 
entered  in  the  first  volume  is  qio,. 
in  the  second,  162  ** ;  but  several  of 
these  are  the  same  persons.  The 
number  of  under-tenants  is  about 
8,000,  the  great  majority  of  whom,  or 
their  ancestors,  had  held  the  same 
lands  in  Saxon  times,  though  then  as 
principals. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  great 
landholders  are  those  who  had  held 
posts  in  the  invading  army.  Thus, 
Kobert,  earl  of  Mortain,  William's 
half-brother,  had  received  the  earldom 
of  Cornwall,  and  793  manors,  scattered 
over  20  counties ;  Gilbert  of  Gand,  said 


■  Ndtber  Northumberland,  nor  Durham,  and  but 
a  mail  part  o#  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  ap- 
~'    in  the  recnm, — for  which  various  causes  have 

awigned  ;  the  most  probable  bebg  that  they 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots. 

■  Hie  kada  in  the  king's  hands  are  more  highly 


&' 


rated  than  before,  and  the  rents  exacted  bv  him 
from  the  towns  are  greatly  increased,  but  tne  es- 
tates in  the  p<Msession  of  his  subjects  appear  gene- 
rally reduced  in  value. 

o  Exclusive  of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  which 
bring  Uie  total  up  to  about  1400. 
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tobethe  quccn^s  nephew,  had  manors  in 
14  counties  ;  Alan,  earl  of  Richmond, 
had  442  manors,  in  13  counties,  and 
the  bishop  Odo  of  Bayeux,  439  man- 
ors, in  17  counties  ^  William  had  in 
his  own  hands,  beside  quit-rents  and 
various  proceeds  from  others,  about 
1400  manors  ',  many  of  which  had  be- 
longed either  to  King  Edward,  or  to 
Harold  and  his  family.  Though  so 
liberal  to  his  chiefs,  it  is  remarkable 
that  none  of  William's  sons  appear 
possessed  of  land.  William's  inferior 
followers  and  personal  attendants  were 
also  rewarded,  and  among  the  tenants 
in  chief  appear,  beside  others  of  theii* 
class,  Herbert  the  chamberlain,  Alric, 
Hunfrid,  and  Tezelin,  the  cooks  ;  Ray- 
ner  the  carpenter,  Walter  the  crossbow- 
man,  Roger  the  farrier,  Richard  the 
forester,  and  Bernard  the  falconer ; 
Robert  the  steward,  and  Milo  the 
porter. 

The  same  record  shews  how  many 
of  the  great  nobles  and  landholders 
had  disappeared,  and  the  few  who 
remain  are  found  usually  holding  a 
portion  of  their  former  lands  as  the 
sub-tenants  of  the  im^aders.  Thus 
the  lands  of  Edwin  and  Morcar  had 
passed  chiefly  to  Alan  of  Britanny ; 
and  though  their  mother  Alveva  pos- 
sessed some  manors  in  Leicestershire, 
her  estates  in  Suffolk  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.  Edgar  Atheling 
had  a  single  estate,  of  700  or  800  acres, 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  his  sister  Chris- 
tina had  some  manors  in  Oxford  and 
Warwick,  one  of  which  had  been  given 
to  her  by  William.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cospatric,  the  carl  of  Northumberland, 
■whose  estates  had  embraced  a  large 
portion  of  Yorkshire,  held,  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  a  few  of  them  of  Alan 
of  Britanny,  who  had  dispossessed 
him  ;  Archil,  his  associate,  who  had 
formerly  had  lands  in  Warwick,  Lei- 


cester, Lincoln,  Cheshire,  Nottingham, 
and  York,  had  a  single  manor  in  Yoik- 
shire ;  but,  as  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Norman  love  of  the 
chase,  several  huntsmen  aracar  as 
tenants  in  chief  of  the  lands  tney  had 
held  under  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Those  who  had  been  under-tenants 
in  Saxon  times  seem  to  have  usuaUy 
continued  in  the  same  state,  except  in 
the  instances  where  properties  once 
productive  are  set  down  in  Domesday 
Book  as  *^  wasted  f  and  whose  num- 
ber in  Yorkshire  especially  is  so  great 
as  to  justify  the  received  opinion,  that 
the  whole  country  between  the  Hum- 
ber  and  the  Tees  (and  perhaps  beyond, 
but  the  survey'  goes  no  further  nortfaj 
was  reduced  almost  to  a  desert  by  the 
Normans  after  their  recapture  of  Yoik 
in  1069. 

Although  the  Domesday  Book  is 
evidently  not  intended  as  a  record  of 
the  population  of  the  country ',  it  yet 
accurately  shews  the  various  ranks  of 
society,  and  their  relative  importance. 
Next  after  the  king  stand  the  ardi- 
bishops  and  other  dignified  ecclesi- 
astics ;  then  the  barons, — which  tenn 
appears  to  include  all  the  tenants  in 
capite";  the  thanes,  meaning  some- 
times the  remains  of  the  Saxon  no- 
bility, sometimes  the  king's  inferior 
officers ;  the  vavassors,  or  free  men 
holding  of  the  tenants  in  capite ;  the 
allodial  tenants,  few  in  number,  who 
were  free  from  many,  but  not  all,  of 
the  restraints  of  the  feudal  system; 
the  knights,  and  the  free  men,  in  both 
which  classes  great  differences  of  pro- 
perty and  importance  are  apparent*; 
the  socmen,  who  held  of  some  great 
baron,  but  not  by  military  service ; 
the  villeins,  equivalent  to  the  ceorles 
of  Saxon  times  :  the  borderers,  coscets, 
and  bures,  whose  conditions  have  been 
very  variously  described  by  different 


9  That  is,  he  had  possessed  such  a  number,  as 
irell  as  the  earldooi  of  Kent;  but  he  had  fadlen 
into  disgrace,  and  his  acquisitions  were  sequestered, 
or  had  passed  into  the  king's  hands  Defore  the 
making  of  the  survey. 

*t  But  165  are  entued  as  having  belonged  to  Ed- 
ward,  and  ii8  to  Harold  ;  so  that  William's  revenue 
must  have  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the 
Saxon  kings. 

'  The  whole  number  of  persons  recorded  amounts 
only  to  383,342. 

■  The  greater  tenants  were  known  as  peers  OAnm 
nrr;Vr  regis),  and  persons  who  held  largely  of  them 
were  often  styled  their  barons.  The  atizens  of 
London,  York,  Chester,  and  other  important  places 


Us  the  Cinque  Ports),  also  bore  the  title  of  baroos 
at  a  later  i>eriod. 

*  Sometimes  the  term  knight  evidently  meaas 
nothing  more  than  a  honveman,  sometunes  the 
knight  is  found  as  holding  large  estates ;  tha 
kniffhts  holding  of  ecclesiastics  appear  to  hattm 
had  ordinarily  the  largest  possessions  of  any  of 
their  class.  The  "  free  men  seem  wmally  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  dependence  on,  or  under  the  pur- 
chased protection  of^a  superior  lord.  A  somewhat 
dilRerent  class  are  the  burgesses,  mentioned  as 
*"*  possessed"  by  the  king  in  manv  towns :  they  ap> 
peu-  to  have  been  free  men  who  paid  a  certain 
yearly  sum  for  permission  to  practise  ccrtiia 
trades. 
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vriters,  but  who  may  be  taken  ge- 
nerafly  as  villeins  •  ;  the  servi  and 
ancillae,  equivalent  to  the  bondmen 
and  bondwomen  of  Holy  Writ. 


A.D.  10S6. 


Wmiam  knights  his  son  Henry  at 
Westminster,  at  Pentecost ;  holds  his 
court  at  Salisbury,  in  August,  "  where 
be  was  met  by  his  councillors,  and  all 
the  landholders  bowed  themselves  be- 
fore him,  and  became  his  men,  and 
swore  him  oaths  of  allegiance." 

William  passes  over  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  thence  to  Normandy,  first 
collecting  large  sums  from  the  people, 
"whether  witJh  justice  or  without" 

Edgar  Atheling  leaves  his  court,  and 
goes  abroad,  "for  he  received  not 
much  honour  from  him ;"  his  sister 
Christina  becomes  a  nun  at  Romsey. 

"A  very  sorrowful  year  in  England, 
from  tempests,  and  blight,  and  mur- 
rain among  the  cattle." 


A.D.  1087. 

A  very  great  fire  in  London  ;  St. 
Paul's  burnt. 

"  In  the  same  year  also,  before  the 
Assumption  of  St.  Mary  (Aug.  15), 
King  William  went  from  Normandy 
into  France  with  an  army,  and  made 
war  upon  his  own  lord,  Philip  the 
king,  and  slew  many  of  his  men,  and 
burned  the  town  of  Mantes,  and  all 
the  holy  minsters  that  were  in  the 
town  ;  two  holy  men  that  served  God, 
leading  the  life  of  anchorites,  were 
burned  therein." 

William  returns  to  Normandy,  falls 
sick  and  dies,  at  the  priory  of  St.  Ger- 
vase,  near  Rouen,  Sept.  9.  He  is 
buried  at  Caen,  in  St  Stephen's  min- 
ster. 

"Alas  !  how  false  and  how  uncer- 
tain is  this  world's  weal!  He  that  was 
before  a  rich  king,  and  lord  of  many 
lands,  had  not  then  of  all  his  land 
more  than  a  space  of  seven  feet  *  I  and 
he  that  was  whilome  enshrouded  in 
gold  and  gems,  lay  there  covered  with 
mould  !" 


Events  ix  General  History. 


The  Nonnans  subdue  Sicily  . 
Hildehrand  becomes  Pope,  as  Gre> 
gory  VIL        .... 
The  hnpaoT  Henxy  JV.  makes  his 


A.D.    ;  A.  t> 

1072  i          snbmission  ta  the  Church         .  1077 
The   Normans  attack  the   Eastern 

1073  Empire 1081 

Death  of  Robert  Guiscanl       .         .  1085 


*  VQIenage  is  regarded  by  Sir  Eklward  Coke  as 
w  orifia  of  the  copyhold  teanre,  and,  like  that, 
ji  acfaded  a  great  Tanety  of  ^rivMeges  and  bur- 
^^  whidi  eannot  be  indndcd  m  any  one  sadsfac- 
toy  definitian. 


*  Even  this  small  space,  accor£ng  to  the  accouok 
of  Orderic,  was  purchased  at  the  tiaw  of  his  funceaK 
from  a  knikht  whose  patrimony  had  been  seized  for 
the  site  of  the  abbey,  and  who  interrupted  the 
ceremony  by  a  formal  demaod  of  justice. 


Snat  Seal  tf  VfUluii  XnAii. 


WILLIAM  IL 


This,  the  third  son  of  William  I., 
was  bom  about  io6a  He  appears  to 
have  attached  himself  more  closely  to 
his  father  than  did  his  elder  brothers, 
b^g  his  constant  companion  in  war, 
and  receiving  the  gift  of  the  kingdom 
of  England  from  nim.  He  fi^lled 
his  father's  directions  by  setting  at 
liberty  several  prisoners  of  conse- 
i^uence,  but  he  experienced  little  gra- 
Ulude  from  them,  as  they  mostly  joined 
the  party  of  his  brother  Robert.  His 
reign  was  passed  in  turmoil,  arising 
from  frequent  conspiracies  among  his 
Norman  nobles,  but  he  triumphed 
over  them  by  the  aid  of  the  English, 
to  whom  he  promised  good  eovern- 
meni.  This  promise,  however,  he  took 


no  pains  to  keep.  His  principal  ad< 
viser  was  a  Norman  chaplain,  named 
Ralph,  but  better  known  as  "  Flam- 
bard"  (Firebrand),  who  acted  as  his 
chief  justiciary,  and  travelled  about 
the  country  practising  every  extottioo. 
William  at  length  met  a  violent  death, 
Aug.  3,  I  loo,  but  whether  by  accident 
or  design  is  uncertain*. 

His  well-known  appellation  of  RufiiSr 
or  "  the  Red  King,^'  was  bestowed  in 
consequence  of  his  light  hair  and 
ruddy  complexion.  He  pursued  the 
chase  with  ardour,  and  although  when 
his  Norman  nobles  conspired  against 
him  be  promised  an  alleviation  of  the 
forest  lavra,  he  never  granted  it ;  he 
affected  extravagant  apparel,  and  ted 


•  TM  dmuBi  of  the  kini  ud  otben,  tud  ts 
Mttud  hli  d«Mh,  ncenlcirby  Ordnle  Had  Wil- 
BUB  ^  Uilmabwy,  Hcd  bo  rourii ;  but  Iborc  u 
a  riaaiibu  itiuiiwiit  od  tba  nil^Mt  in  Eidmo. 
"AbhIb,  the  tailed  anhbiilKn  of  Cuieihirri 
WiiC  with  Hugo,  the  abbot  of  Chiny,  tha  conver- 
ntlot  tuned  ea  Kins  WDEbb,  when  ilw  abbot 
«teimiL— 'LHt  sigbt  that  Idnswaabnncbt  be- 
fin  Cod;  and  br  ■  d^baata  Jodcaieat  Incuired 


aw  tha,  he  ndther 
d  tDy  of  his  heaiera  uk  :  duvuuiljc 
n  10  hi)  pielT.  aot  a  doubt  of  dH  Inilh 
reauised  en  ibe  Dunds  of  anr  pt^icaL 
ich  a  lilit,  bad  wdi  a  chancier,  that  all 


ai  thoiu^  an  oncle  from 
PrBn  thb,  aoaM  eonpaial 
have  CMdnded,  that  WilUi 


toHuia. 
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>t  depraved  life.  He  was  never 
id,  and  is  not  known  to  have 
ly  illegitimate  issue, 
iiam,  like  his  father,  has  ascribed 
I  the  arms  of  Normandy, "  Gules, 
3I1S  passant  gardant  in  pale,  or." 


Arms  ascribed  to  William  H 

contemporaries  speak  most  un- 
ably  of  Uiis  king.  They  describe 
3  harsh  and  severe,  formidable 
neighbours,  and  avaricious,  yet 
)rodigal  and  profligate ;  fierce 
verb^iring  in  his  manner  in 
but  coarsely  jocular  with  his 
:e  associates.  "God's  Church 
nbled ;  he  held  bishoprics  in 
nd;"  the  revenues  of  the  sees 
iterbury,  Salisbury,  and  Win- 
•,  and  of  eleven  abbeys  were 
d  by  his  officers  in  the  year 
J  died  ^  "  He  was  loathed  by 
all  his  people,  and  odious  to 
s  his  end  testified." 


A.D.  1087. 

lam  hastens  to  England,  is  re- 

as  king,  and  is  crowned  at  West- 

r  by  Lanfranc,  Sept.  26 «. 

iri  is  acknowledged  as  duke  in 

ndy. 

;am  repairs  to  Winchester,  dis- 

i  much  of  his  father's  treasure 


for  masses  for  his  soul  to  each  mon- 
astery and  parish  church,  and  re- 
leases many  prisoners'*,  agreeably  to 
his  dying  wish. 

The  Welsh  make  an  incursion, 
and  ravage  the  country  as  far  as 
Worcester. 

A.D.  .1088. 

Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  William  de 
S.  Carileph,  bishop  of  Durham,  Roger, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  other  Nor- 
man nobles,  conspire  against  WiUiam, 
at  Lent.  They  raise  troops  and  bum 
his  farms  and  kill  his  men. 

William  obtains  aid  from  the  Eng- 
lish, by  promising  them  good  govern- 
ment. He  captures  Rochester  Castle^ 
the  stronghold  of  his  brother  Robert's 
partisans,  drives  the  two  bishops  from 
the  kingdom",  and  confiscates  the  es- 
tates of  the  nobles. 

Godred  Cronan  dies. 

A.D.  1089. 

Archbishop  Lanfranc  dies,  May  24. 
The  king  keeps  the  see  vacant  four 
years. 

A  great  earthquake  in  England, 
Aug.  13. 

Robert  quarrels  with  his  brother 
Henry,  and  imprisons  him ;  but  after 
a  short  time  sets  him  free. 

Jestyn,  lord  of  Glamorgan,  rebels 
against  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  prince  of 
Dynevor,  but  is  defeated. 

A.D.  1090. 

William  makes  war  on  Robert  in 
Normandy,  and  gains  most  of  the 
strong  places,  but  is  foiled  in  an  at- 
tempt on  Rouen,  Nov.  3. ' 

Jestyn  procures  Norman  aid',  and 
defeats  and  kills  Rhys  ap  Tudor. 
"With  him,"  says  Caradoc  of  Llan- 


die  deaths  of  Baldwin  of  St  Edmunds- 

Simeoo  of  Ely,  and  other  abbots,  the  royal 

daed  the  monasteries  throughout  Eng- 

kraini^  a  slender  allowance  of  food  and 

0  their  inmates,  paid  the  surplus  into  the 
After  a  while  the  king  bestowed  the  dig- 

oertain  ecclenastics  about  his  court,  not 
fitness  for  such  posts,  but  for  their  ser- 
iered  in  secular  affairs."  (Ordericus  Vi- 
z.  c  a.)     Ralph,  the  justiciary,  is  said  to 

1  the  king's  adviser  in  these  proceedings. 
feu%  M  nis  reign  are  reckoned  from  this 

If  tbcra,  Florence  of  Worcester  enume- 
%g  bishop  of  Baveux,  (reluctantly  par- 
f  hb  dying  brother.)  the  earl  Morcar, 
ontgomery,  earl  of  Shrevrsbury,  Siward 
Spn*  the  brother,  and  Wulfnoth  the  son, 
f;  Motou'  and  wulfiioth,  however,  were 


shortly  after  again  imprisoned ;  when  the  former 
was  lulled  by  some  of  his  own  people,  and  the 
latter  became  a  monk. 

•  Odo  never  returned  to  Eneland,  but  William 
was  reinstated  in  1091,  and  held  his  see  until  his 
death.  Jan.  z,  X096. 

'  This  was  mainly  owing  to  help  given  to  Robert 
bv  Henry,  who  having  captured  Conan,  the  leader 
of  William's  partisans,  with  his  own  hands  cast  him 
from  a  high  tower,  lolling  him  on  the  spot. 

'  It  was  obtained  for  nim  by  Einion,  the  son  of 
the  lord  of  Dyved  (Pembroke),  who  had  served 
in  the  Norman  armies,  and  consisted  of  Robot 
Fitxhamon  and  twelve  other  knights,  and  3^000 
men.  The  Normans  erected  their  conquest  mto 
the  Honour  of  Glamorgan,  built  eighteen  castles  in 
it,  and  divided  it  into  thirty-six  knights'  fees ;  it 
was  the  first  of  the  palatine  districts  which  were 
governed  by  the  lords  marchetft. 
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carvan,  "fell  the  glory  of  Dynevor, 
the  land  being  afterwards  rent  in 
pieces  and  divided  by  the  Norman 
captetins.* 

Jestyn  quarrels  with  Einion,  who 
then  makes  a  new  compact  with  the 
Normans ;  they  drive  Jestyn  from 
Glamorgan,  establish  themselves  on 
the  sea  coast,  and  bestow  the  interior 
on  Einion. 

The  king  grants  lands  in  Wales  to 
such  of  his  knights  as  choose  to  at- 
tempt their  conquest  In  consequence, 
Bernard  of  Neufmarch^  subdues  Breck- 
nock; Henry  of  Neufbourg,  earl  of 
Warwick,  seizes  on  Gower;  Roger, 
carl  of  Shrewsbury,  captures  Bald- 
win's castle^  and  Cardigan ;  and  Hugh, 
earl  of  Chester,  ravages  the  sea  shore 
by  Conway,  and  occupies  Anglesey. 

A.D.  1091. 

William  passes  over  to  Normandy, 
in  January.  A  treaty  is  concluded 
between  him  and  Robert  Robert 
^nirrenders  many  towns  and  castles 
to  William,  in  return  for  which  his 
partisans  have  their  forfeited  estates 
restored. 

Edgar  Atheling,  deprived  by  Wil- 
liam's wish  of  some  estates  in  Nor- 
mandy, goes  to  Scotland. 

Henry  (afterwards  king)  is  besieged 
in  Mont  St  Michel  by  William  and 
Robert  in  concert,  and  driven  into 
exile. 

Malcolm  of  Scotland  invades  Eng- 
land, in  May,  but  is  repulsed. 

WiUiam,  accompanied  by  Robert, 
returns  to  England  in  August,  marches 
against  Malcolm,  and  compels  him 
to  do  homage '. 

Edgar  Atheling  has  restoration  of 
his  Norman  lands. 

Robert,  seeing  the  agreement  badly 
kept  by  William,  returns  to  Normandy 
at  Christmas,  taking  Edgar  Atheling 
with  him. 

A.D.  1092. 

The  city  of  Bath  given  to  the  see  of 
Wells,  and  the  seat  of  the  bishop  re- 
moved thither. 

William  obtains  possession  of  Cum- 


berland, driving  out  Dolfin,  (propci 
Thorfinn)  a  Northman  ruler,  and  sen 
many  peasants  to  settle  there  and  t 
the  land. 

The  see  of  Thetford  removed 
Norwich. 

The  king  of  Scotland,  accompanie 
by  Edgar  Atheling,  comes  to  Williai 
at  Gloucester,  to  treat  about  peace 
nothing  is  concluded,  and  they  pai 
in  anger. 

The  Welsh  attack  and  destroy  man; 
of  the  Norman  castles  ;  Pembroke  aiu 
Brecknock  hold  out  against  them. 

Prince  Henry  gains  possession  0 
Domfront,  and  re-establishes  himsel 
in  Normandy. 

A.D.  1093. 

William  falls  ill  at  Gloucester  durin] 
Lent;  he  promises  righteous  laws,  am 
gives  lands  to  churches,  but  on  his  R 
covery  resumes  them. 

Anselm^  is  appointed  to  the  se 
of  Canterbury ;  he  is  consecrate 
Dec.  5. 

Malcolm  invades  England,  but  i 
killed,  and  Edward  his  son  moi 
tally  wounded,  in  Northumberlan 
November  13.  The  queen  Maigan 
"was  in  her  mind  almost  distractt 
to  death ;  she  with  her  priests  wei 
to  church,  and  performed  her  rite 
and  prayed  before  God  that  she  nd^ 
die ;"  she  died  **  before  the  mayei 
were  ended"  (Nov.  16)*.  Dooal 
Bane,  the  brother  of  Malcolm,  i 
chosen  king;  he  drives  out  all  tli 
English  and  Norman  exiles. 

Duncan,  Malcolm's  ill^timate  soi 
being  a  hostage  in  William's  hand! 
does  homage  to  him,  and  bavn] 
English  and  French  troops  with  hin 
obtains  the  kingdom. 

The  Normans  ravage  Kidwelly. 
A.D.  1094. 

The  king  refuses  to  surrender  th 
temporalities  of  his  see  to  Ansdm. 

Robert  demands  from  the  king  the  fid 
filment  of  the  conditions  of  the  treat] 
between  them ;  which  is  refused. 

William  crosses  the  see  to  Nof 
mandy.    War  ensues  with  Robert 

The  Welsh  re-conquer  Anglesey 


^  This  fortress,  built  in  X067,  had  been  soon  after 
surprised  by  the  Welsh  ;  the  captor  gave  it  his  own 
name,  Montgomery,  which  it  &tiil  b«us. 

>  See  A.D.  Z072. 

^  He,  like  Lanfranc,  was  an  Italian,  and  he  was 
abbot  of  Bee  for  several  years ;  under  his  rule,  the 


renown  of  the  abbey  as  a  'place  of  kaniaf  «* 
fully  maintained,  and  he  himself  was  tiw  anliw* 
several  valuable  works. 

'  Margaret  was  canonifftd  by  Pope  laaoocotl* 
in  X35X. 
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The  castle  of  Brecknock  is  abandoned, 
and  most  of  the  other  Norman  gar- 
risons are  either  slaughtered  or  with- 
draw beyond  the  Severn  and  Wye. 

Duncan  is  killed,  and  Donald  Bane 
re-obCains  the  crown  of  Scotland. 

A.D.  1095. 

Henry  (afterwards  king)  passes  into 
Normandy,  as  William's  general,  to 
make  war  on  Robert 

Robert  Mowbray,  carl  of  Northum- 
berland, heads  a  conspiracy  of  the 
Noiman  nobles.  William  disperses 
his  opponents,  and  builds    a   castle 


called  "  Malveisin  ■"  close  to  the  carl's 
stronghold  of  Bamborough. 

The  earl  is  captured  after  a  time  by 
the  garrison  of  Malveisin,  and,  bein^^ 
threatened  with  blinding,  surrenders 
his  fortress  ■. 

The  Welsh  capture  the  castle  of 
Montgomery,  and  slay  the  garrison. 
William  marches  against  them,  but 
they  elude  his  pursuit.  He  encou- 
rages the  building  of  castles  on  the 
borders. 

William  visits  Normandy,  when  Ro- 
bert mortgages  the  duchy  to  him,  and 
departs  for  me  East 


THE  CRUSADES. 


The  Egyptian  rule  in  Palestine** 
was  overthrown  about  1076  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad, 
amoo^  whom  a  rude  race  from  Cen- 
tral Asia,  called  Turkmans,  was  in- 
dnded,  and  to  Ortok,  their  leader, 
tibe  charge  of  Jerusalem  was  com- 
mitted. These  new  comers  treated 
both  dbe  native  Christians  and  the  pil- 
giims  with  every  indignity  and  cruelty, 
and  the  narrative,  spread  through  Eu- 
lope  by  Peter  the  Hermit',  one  of  the 
lalfaeis,  sufficed  to  determine  its  war- 
like princes  and  people  to  unite  in  a 
Sreat  and  worthy  effort  for  the  rescue 
of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  hands  of 
the  infidels. 

It  was  at  a  council  held  at  Clermont 
in  November,  1095,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Pope  Urban  II.,  that  this 
ttep  was  determined  on,  and  the  fol- 
lovii^  August  was  appointed  for  the 
departure  of  the  expedition.  The  time 
was  anticipated  by  the  impatience  of 
a  vast  body  of  peasants,  who,  placing 
themseives  under  the  guidance  of  Peter 
the  Hermit  and  his  lieutenant,  Walter 
the  Peonyless,  advanced  as  early  as 
March  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
but  after  soffering  innumerable  hard- 
&9S  they  were  cut  off  at  their  very 
entrance    into    Asia    by    the    Sultan 


of  Nice ;  Walter  fell  among  them, 
but  Peter  found  shelter  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  main  army  of  the  crusaders 
started  about  the  anointed  time,  and 
passing,  some  through  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Gredc  dommions,  others 
throu^  Italy  and  then  by  sea,  tl^ 
rendezvoused  at  Constantinc^k  in 
May,  1097.  Their  chief  leaders  were 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  duke  of  Lorraine, 
accompanied  by  his  brothers  Eustace 
and  Baldwin  * ;  Raymond  count  of 
Toulouse,  and  Adhemar  bishop  of 
Puy,  the  papal  l^ate ;  the  Norman 
princes  Bc^iemoncF  of  Tarentum  and 
his  nephew  Tancred ;  Robert,  son  of 
William  L,  and  Stephen  of  Chartres, 
his  brother-in-law ;  Robert  count  of 
Flanders,  and  Hugh  count  of  Ver- 
mandois>  brother  of  Philip  J.  of 
France.  The  aid  of  the  nations  of 
the  West  had  been  invoked  by  the 
Emperor  Alexius,  but  when  this  great 
body  arrived,  it  appeared  so  formid- 
able that  his  fears  were  roused,  and 
he  only  consented  to  himish  the  means 
of  transport  across  the  narrow  channel 
of  Constantinople  after  the  leaders  had 
done  homage  to  him,  and  promised  to 
hold  any  conquests  they  might  make 
as  fiefis  of  his  empire. 


*  litcndly,  "  Bad  Neighbour." 

*  He  was  long  nnpraooed  at  Windsor,  but  at 
hilph  vraa  aUovred  to  become  a  monk  at  St  Al- 
WoSfVliache  died  in  zzo6. 

*  See  JLD.  1058. 

*  He  was  auled  either  Peter  L'Hermite  from 
Ae  — TTTT  of  hk  haher,  at  Peter  d'Achery,  from 
Ike  pboe  ti  hk  birth  in  Picardy.  He  was  bom 
•boot  xogx,  amd  went  00  a  pilgriauige  to  the  Holy 
Lnd  M.  iSe  age  of  40.  He  remained  in  Palestine 
>oiae  years  after  the  estaUishmeat  of  the  Chri«fian 


kingdom,  and  after  hb  return  to  Enrope  in  1105, 
he,  in  oo^jnnctioB  with  Lambert,  count  of  <Jior- 
mont,  founded  a  priory  at  Neumoitier,  near  Huy, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  during  a  storm  at  sea. 
He  died  at  Neumostier  June  6.  11 15,  at  the  age  of 
6».  Peter  b  described  "by  William  of  Tyre  as  of 
small  stature  and  contemptible  in  appearance,  but 
with  a  clear  cheerful  eve,  and  an  eloquent  fluw  of 
speech  that  carried  all  hearts  with  him. 

4  They  were  the  sons  of  Eustace  of  Boologoe* 
already  mentioned.    See  A.D.  Z05Z. 
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This  point  settled,  the  host  ad- 
vanced ;  its  numbers  cannot  be  ac- 
curatdy  ascertained,  but  it  is  stated 
by  a  contemporary  who  was  present 
(Fulcher  of  Chartres)  at  600,000  men 
able  to  bear  arms,  beside  a  multitude 
of  priests  and  monks,  and  women  and 
children. 

Nice,  the  scene  of  the  destruction 
of  the  firet  body  of  pilgrims,  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  before  the  end  of 
June,  1097  ;  its  sultan  was  defeated  at 
Dorylaeum,  in  Phrygia,  on  the  4th  of 
July ;  and  Godfrey  and  his  companions, 
having  traversed  Asia  Minor,  m  Octo- 
ber found  themselves  before  Antioch, 
the  capital  of  Syria,  which  they  imme- 
diately besieged,  but  did  not  capture 
until  June,  1098.  Here  they  remamed, 
the  prey  of  famine  and  discord,  until 
May,  1099,  when  they  again  set  forth, 
and  passing  along  the  sea-shore,  over- 
awing by  their  numbers,  but  not  paus- 
ing to  make  conquests,  at  length,  on 
the  7th  of  June,  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  object  of  all  their  toils,  the  holy 
city,  Jerusalem. 


inns  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Jenualem. 

The  city  had  changed  hands  while 
the  crusade  had  been  in  progress,  and 
was  now  held  by  Alaeddin,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Caliph  of  Egypt,  who 
resolutely  defended  it  for  more  than 
a  month,  but  at  length  it  was  stormed 
on  the  15th  of  July';  and  on  Sunday, 
the  24th  of  the  same  month,  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  was  chosen  ruler  of  the  new 
kingdom ;  he,  however,  piously  refused 
to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  where  his 
Lord  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
contented  himself  with  the  modest  title 
of  Baron  (JDominus)  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 


chre. His  reign  was  brief,  but,  thougl 
surrounded  by  powerful  states,  his  im- 
mediate successors  enlarged  their  bor- 
ders, and  before  fifty  years  had  elapsec 
the  whole  country  between  Egypt  anc 
Mount  Taurus,  extending  inland  nearl) 
to  Damascus,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  was  divided  into  Uu 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  principality 
of  Antioch,  and  the  county  of  Tnpoli 
with  for  some  time  the  district  01 
Edessa,  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Thii 
last  was  soon  lost  again,  but  Andocl 
and  Tripoli  remained  much  longer  ii 
the  hands  of  the  Christians  than  Jem 
salcm  itself. 


A.D.  1096. 

William,  count  of  Eu,  charged  wit! 
conspiracy,  is  overcome  in  single  com 
bat,  and  is  blinded  and  mutilated 
Odo  of  Champagne  and  other  nobles 
on  the  same  charge,  are  deprived  ot 
their  lands. 

Several  fruitless  expeditions  intc 
Wales  by  the  neighbouring  Normal 
lords.  They,  however,  re-occupy  An 
glesey. 

The  see  of  Waterford  is  founded  bj 
the  Ostmen  in  Ireland,  and  Malchus 
an  Irishman,  but  educated  in  Eng- 
land, is  consecrated  thereto  by  An- 
selm  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  t( 
whom  he  promises  canonical  obedi- 
ence, Dec.  28. 

A.D.  1097. 

William  makes  a  campaign  in  Wales 
from  Midsummer  to  August,  without 
effect.  The  Norman  lords  build  castle! 
on  the  border. 

William  builds  a  wall  around  th( 
Tower,  a  bridge  over  the  Thames 
and  a  great  hall  at  Westminster 
"and  men  were  grievously  oppressec 
....  and  many  perished  thereby." 

Robert  de  Belesme,  as  William'; 
general,  makes  war  on  the  French 
and  endeavours  to  drive  them  fon 
the  Vexin'. 

Anselm  retires  to  Rome  in  Octobei 

a.d.  1098. 
Edgar  Athcling,  with  English  aid 


'  The  day  wtis  Friday,  and  the  hour  three  in  the  '  ■  This  small  district  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  th 
afternoon.  The  coincidence  of  day  and  hour  with  Seine,  and  was  a  frequent  source  of  contention  he 
those  of  the  Passion  was  used  by  the  leaders  to  en-  |  twecn  France  and  Normandy.  The  strong  fortres 
courage  their  men  to  a  freih  assault,  they  having  ,  of  Gisors  was  built  in  it  by  Robot  of  Belesme,  wb 
been  repulaed  that  very  morning.  >  wa:;  a  skilful  cii:^ncer. 
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establishes  his  nephew  Edgar  on  the 
throne  in  Scotland. 

Magnus  III.  of  Norway  conquers 
the  Oikneys,  the  Hebrides,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  ravages  Anglesey* 
and  other  parts  of  Wales.  On  his 
death,  a  few  years  after,  his  conquests 
fell  under  the  ecclesiastical  influence 
of  England*. 

A.D.  1099. 

William  holds  his  first  court  in  the 
new  palace  at  Westminster  at  Pen- 
tecost 


Ranulph  Flambard,  the  justiciary,  is 
made  bishop  of  Durham,  in  May,  and 
consecrated  June  5. 

William  passes  into  France,  and 
subdues  Maine'. 

A.D.  iioo. 

William  is  killed  in  the  New  Forest, 
Aug.  2.  He  is  buried  in  Winchester 
cathedral,  ''  attended  by  many  of  the 
nobility,"  says  William  of  Mahnes- 
bury,  "  though  lamented  by  few." 


Civil  war  among  the  Mohammedan 

states  in  Spain         .        .         .     1088 
The  Crusades  begin       •        •        •     1095 


Events  in  General  History, 

A.D. 


A.D. 


Jerusalem  taken,  and  a  Christian 

kingdom  established        •        .     1099 


*  At  Anglesey  he  was  encountered  bv  Hugh 
Kootgmnery  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Hugh  of 
Anaubes  <arl  of  Chester,  who  had  re-captured  the 
siand.  The  death  of  the  former,  as  recorded  in 
&  Hdmskringla,  affords  an  instance  of  clever 
■ailamanship,  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  could 
Mt  often  be  paralleled :~ 

"Kiag  Magnus  shot  with  the  bow ;  but  Hugo 
^  Bnre  was  all  over  in  armour,  so  that  nothing 
^  bare  about  him  excepting  one  eye.  King 
Magma  let  fly  an  arrow  at  him,  as  also  did  a  man 
vfaovu  beside  the  king.  They  both  struck  him 
atooce.  The  one  shaft  hit  the  nose-screen  of  the 
Unet,  which  was  bent  by  it  on  one  side,  and  the 
^^  arrow  hit  the  earl's  eye,  and  went  through 
n  head,  and  that  was  found  to  be  the  king  s. 


Earl  Hugo  fell,  and  the  English  fled,  with  the  loss 
of  many  people."  The  story  is  also  told  by  Giral- 
dus  Cambrensis.  The  Normans  withdrew,  having 
conferred  the  government  on  Owen  ap  Edwin, 
who  is  said  to  nave  been  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Edmund  Ironside. 

■  The  see  of  Sodor  (or  the  Isles)  and  Man  is  of 
remote  antiquity,  being  ascribed  oy  some  writers 
to  the  time  of  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Rey- 
mund,  or  Wjrmund,  a  monk  of  the  abbev  of  Seez,  m 
Normandy,  was  consecrated  to  the  see  by  Thomast 
archbishop  of  York,  between  XZ09  and  2x14. 

*  Elias,  the  dispossessed  count,  was  the  grand- 
father of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  the  founder  of  the 
House  of  Plantagenet. 


OtMt  SmI  Of  Bout  tLi  nnt 
HENRY  I. 


Henry,  the  youngest  son  of  Wil- 
liam I.,  was  bom  at  Selby,  in  York- 
shire, in  106B.  He  received  a  more 
liberal  education  Chan  was  then  usual 
with  princes,  and  hence  has  the  name 
of  Beauclerc.  He  sided  alternately 
with  his  brothers  Robert  and  William, 
but  on  one  occasion  when  they  united 
against  him  he  was  driven  into  exile. 
On  WiOiam's  death,  being  on  the  spot, 
he  secured  the  English  throne,  and 
sained  Normandy  a  few  years  after. 
His   reign   was    marked    by   frequent 

auairels  with  the  king  of  France,  and 
le  partisans  of  his  brother,  and  his 
latter  years  were  devoted  to  a  vain  en- 
deavour to  secure  his  crown  for  his 
daughter  Maud.  He  died  in  Nor- 
mandy, after  a  considerable  absence 
from  England,  Dec.  I,  1135. 


Henry  was  twice  married  ;  first  to 
the  "good  Queen  Maud,"  the  nieW 
of  Edgar  Atheling*,  and  secondly  V> 
Adelais  of  Louvain,  who  survived  niiH' 
His  only  legitimate  offspring  were, 

1.  William,  duke  of  Noimandy,wh» 
perished  at  sea,  in  1 120  ;  and 

2.  Maud,  married  first  to  Heniy  V. 
the  emperor,  and  secondly  to  Geofirey 
of  Anjou.  She  long  contested  Ste- 
phen's possession  of  the  throne,  and 
died  Sept.  10,  1167. 

Two  of  Henry's  numerous  illegiti- 
mate issue  were  the  firm  friends  of 
his  daughter  Maud;  these  were  Ro- 
bert of  Caen,  created  earl  of  Glou- 
cester '',  and  Reginald  earl  of  ComwalL 
One  named  Richard  was  drowned 
with  Prince  William  ;  of  another  Ro- 
bert, of  Gilbert,  Hcnrj-,  and  William, 


*  She  had  been  brought 
RofDKV  by  her  aunt,  me 
ihe  Idt  it  unwiUlnslr  to  h 


<or  U.udX 
»  Hewub 

alrlcdspiiiic 


up»  a  auecD.    Hei 
_    ion  appeUaiiDnt  were 
i,  it  bad  beea  changed  lo  Matilda 

mm  1109.    Hl»  [AQther  wai  Neita, 
«  of  Waiea,  in  coucqueoce  ol  which 


country.  whicJi  bs 
r's  caiue.     He  m 

asEd.  Bjr'hii  wile 
•\U  KaiDDii,  he  had 
anddauffbtert  bt- 
divurced  hy  hun^ 


ID.  IIOO,  I 


■1 


aoUiing  particular  is  recorded.  Of 
two  daughters  named  Maud,  one  be- 
anie countess  of  Britanny,  the  other 
cmintess  of  Perche ;  Juliana  was  mar- 
ried to  Eustace  de  Facie,  lord  of  Bre- 
taiil,  Constance  to  the  viscount  of 
Beaumont ;  Elizabeth  to  AJeiander  of 
Scotland ;  and  of  two  other  dauj^ters, 
•liose  names  have  not  been  preserved, 
me  was  the  wife  of  the  lord  of  Montmo- 
rency, the  other  of  William  of  Goet. 

The  arms  ascribed  lo  Henry,  as  to 
his  two  immediate  predecessors,  are 
tilt  amis  of  Normandy,  "  Gules,  two 
linns  passant  gardant  in  pale,  or." 

Henry  shewed  himself,  throughout 
1>is  career,  treacherous,  rapacioas,  and 
trud' ;  but  as  he  suffered  no  other 


tyranny   than    his   own,   the    Saxon 
Chronicler  awards  to  him  the  merit 


Amu  uotltel  lo  Bqujt  I. 

of  making  "good  peace;"  and  adds 
that  on  his  death  "there  was  soon 
tribulation  in  the  land,  for  every  man. 
that  could,  soon  robbed  another." 


Fnm  BMluftar  Cifludral. 


Henry,  who  had  been  chosen  king 
W  Winchester  Aug.  3,  is  crowned  at 
Wdon  Aug.  5 ',  by  Maurice  4>ishop 
(f  London.  He  grants  a  charter  re- 
MiUishing  the  laws  ascribed  to  £d- 
■ud  the  Confessor,  and  renews  his 
pant  at  the  following  Whitsuntide '. 

Kaoulph,  bishop  of  Durham,  is  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  Sept.  14. 
,  AnseUn,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
0  recalled. 

Robert  returns  from  the  crusade  to 
Nomiandy  ;  "and  he  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived by  all  his  people,  except  where 
tk castles  were  held  oy  King  Henri's 


Henry  marries  Maud,  the  oipham 
daughter  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland*  . 
Nov.  It. 

A.D.  HOI. 

Ranulph  the  bishop  escapes  from  the 
Tower,  Feb.  4. 

Robert  prepares  to  invade  England  ; 
some  of  Henry's  ships  join  him. 

Robert  lands  at  Portsmouth,  July 
19.  He  is  very  generally  joined  by 
the  Normans,  whiLt  the  English  sup- 
port Henry '.  Robert  proposes  to  put 
(lis  claim  to  the  issue  of  single  com- 
bat, when  Henry  promises  him  the 
payment  of  3,000  marks  of  silver  yearly, 
and  the  pardon  of  his  adherents.    Ro- 


■  Vbtlbei  ba  tdKbcr  Roben  wu  bliadal  b; 
tket^r  ii  Dia  »rt»ui,  but  HKh  tiutiiirily  ms  not     ' 

Uide  Bam,  a  ksighilr  pos.  • 


HBpOed,  or  u  Icul  aildcd  la,  ifler  hii  oiu. 

on  of  all  ibuKS,  and  thU  oiSt  Ihi  lawful 
(hc  p.  83),  ihaLI  be  lukcn,  while  lull  fm- 
ngaiA  to  piaiTiage  ii  alUiwed  to  boib  wudi 

order  lo  gain  them  over,    Henrf  tMcdcA 


GodiicoDdCodiva 
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bert   withdraws    to   Normandy  after 
Michaelmas. 

A.D.  1 1 02. 

Robert  of  Belesme  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, a  partisan  of  Robert,  fortifies  his 
castles,  but  is  defeated,  stripped  of  his 
lands,  and  driven  from  England.  Part 
of  his  lands  granted  to  Jorwerth,  prince 
of  South  Wales. 

Olaf,  son  of  Godred  Cronan,  ob- 
tains possession  of  Man  and  the  He- 
brides. 

A.D.  1 103. 

Magnus  III.  of  Norway  invades 
Ireland.  He  is  killed  at  Moycoba, 
August  24  ', 

A  council  at  London  in  September. 
Anselm  opposes  the  attempt  of  the 
king  to  compel  bishops  to  receive  in- 
vestiture from  him.  Reynelm,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  king  bishop  of 
Hereford,  resits  the  see,  and  Wil- 
liam Giflfard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  is 
banished.  Anselm  also  leaves  Eng- 
land. 

A.D.  1 104. 

Robert  of  Belesme  being  received  by 
Robert  in  Normandy,  a  war  ensues. 
.    William,  count  of  Mortain,  is  strip- 
ped of  his  lands,  and  flees  to  Nor- 
mandy. 

A.D.  1 105. 

Henry  passes  over  to  Normandy, 
nanding  at  Barfleur  early  in  April ; 
''and  almost  all  the  castles  and  the 
chief  men  in  that  land  were  subdued." 

Robert  of  Belesme  comes  to  Eng- 
land to  rc-obtain  his  lands,  but  is  un- 
successful. 

A  body  of  Flemings  settled  in  Pem- 
brokeshire by  the  king. 

A.D.  1 106. 

Robert  of  Normandy  comes  to 
Henry  at  Northampton,  in  Lent ; 
**and  because  the  king  would  not 
give  him  back  that  which  he  had 
taken  from  him  in  Normandy,  tiey 


parted  in  hostility,  and  the  eail  soon 
went  over  sea  again.** 

A  council  held  at  London,  Aug.  i, 
in  which  it  is  agreed  that  bishops 
shall  do  homage  to  the  king,  but  not 
receive  investiture  from  him.  In  con- 
seouence,  the  bishops  of  Winchester, 
Salisbury,  and  Hereford,  who  •  had 
before  received  their  sees,  and  new 
bishops  of  Exeter  and  Llandaff,  are 
consecrated  by  Archbishop  Ansebn, 
August  II. 

Henry  passes  into  Normandy,  and 
gains  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai,  Sept 
28,  where  Robert,  Edgar  Atheling,  tne 
count  of  Mortain^  and  others,  are 
taken  prisoners,  and  subdues  the  whole 
countiy. 

A.D.  1 107. 

"This  year  died  the  king  Edgar  of 
Scotland,  on  the  ides  of  January,  [Jan. 
8,]  and  Alexander  his  brother  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom,  as  the  king 
Henry  granted  him." 

Ranulph,  bishop  of  Durham,  is  al- 
lowed to  return  to  his  sec  *. 

Cardigan  conquered  by  Gilbert  de 
Clare ''. 

Jorwerth,  being  considered  an  Eng- 
lish partisan  \  is  killed  by  his  own  son 
and  nephew. 

A.D.  1108. 

The  see  of  Ely  founded.  Its  first 
bishop  was  Hervey,  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  see  of  Bangor  by  the 
Welsh. 

Philip  I.  of  France  dies,  July  29; 
he  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis 
le  Gros, 

A.D.  II 09. 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
dies,  April  21. 

Henr/s  daughter,  Maud,  is  betrothed 
to  the  emperor  (Henry  V,  ■) 

A.D.  IIIO. 

Philip  Braiose,  William  Mallet,  and 
others,  deprived  of  their  lands. 


B  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Heimskrinela  as  Mag- 
nus Barbeen  (Magnus  the  Barelegged),  from  having 
tisually  worn  the  Scottish  kilt  after  his  return  from 
lus  expedition  in  1098.  (See  p.  100.)  The  Irish 
are  said  to  have  received  assistance  against  him 
irom  the  Normans  settled  on  the  Welsh  coast ;  and 
a  design  to  invade  England  being  attributed  to 
him^  Henry  seized  a  larg^e  sum  of  money  belonging 
to  him,  which  he  found  in  the  hands  of  an  Ai^lo- 
Dantsh  merchant  of  Lincoln. 

^  The  count  of  Mortain,  after  a  long  imprison- 


ment, was  allowed  to  become  a  monk.  His  county 
was  given  to  the  king's  nephew,  Stephen  of  Blois. 

'  He  made  his  peace  by  surrendering  TJ^U^^^  of 
which  he  was  governor  for  Robert 

^  He  also  overran  West  Wales,  and  received  the 
title  of  earl  of  Pembroke ;  his  grandson  Riduurd 
was  the  successful  invader  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II. 

I  See  A.D.  IX03. 

"  Owing  to  her  youth,  she  was  not  mamed  to 
him  till  Jan.  7,  xzz4. 


•Laiiti— iitg.] 


Henry  passes  over  into  Nonnandy, 
•n  account  of  troubles  caused  by  Fulk 
ri  Anjou    seizing  on  the  county  of 

Griffin,  the  son  of  Rhys  ap  Tudor, 
nmmi  from  Ireland,  where  he  had 
fnind  an  asylum  on  the  death  of  bis 
faiher*.  He  captures  Caermarthen 
inta  the  Nonnans,  but  is  also  op- 
postd  by  Griffin  ap  Conan  and  Owen 
ipCatadoc 

Owen  is  treacherously  slain  by  the 
^moans'. 

A.D.  1 1 13. 

Henry  passes  the  whole  year  in 
Nnmandy ;  he  restores  the  lands  of 
PMip  of  Biaiose,  but  drives  out  the 
earl  of  Evreux,  William  Crispin,  and 
When,  and  seizes  Robert  of  Belesme  \ 

A.D.  II 13. 

Keniy  makes  an  inroad  in  Wales, 
in  April,  and  forces  some  of  the  chiefs 
to  promise  submission  ;  he  also  allows 
die  Marchers  to  build  fresh  castles. 

Henry  passes  over  to  Normandy  in 
Septmber. 

A,D.  II 14, 

ILurstan,  elected  archbishop  of 
Vork,Aug.  15,  refuses  to  receive  con- 
iKiation  from  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
tertwty'. 

A.D.  II 15, 

Tbe  Normans  do  hoinage  and  pro- 
■lix  fealty  to  William,  the  son  of 

Htnij. 

A.D.  1116. 

Hennr  assists  his  nephew,  Theo- 
■oM  of  Diois*,  against  the  king  of 
France ;  in  consequence,  "  there  were 
"laiiy  conspiracies  and  robberies,  and 
a>tles  taken  in  Fiance  and  in  Nor- 


The    whole    monastery    of   Peter- 
borough burnt,  Aug.  3. 
A.D.  1 1 17. 

Henry  passes  into  Normandy,  and 
remairis  there  for  three  years'  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  with  the  king  of 
France  and  the  counts  of  Anjou  and 
Flanders.  "  By  this  war  was  the  king 
a  great  loser  both  in  land  arid  money. 
And  his  own  men  grieved  him  most, 
who  often  turned  from  him  and 
betrayed  him ;  and  going  over  to 
his  foes,  surrendered  to  them  their 

A.D.  1 1 18. 

Death  of  Queen  Maud  at  West- 
minster", May  I. 

Henry  is  defeated  before  Alcn^on 
by  the  count  of  Anjou  ",  Dec. 

The  order  of 
Knights  Templars 
founded  ;  their 
standard  called 
Beau  scant,  "  per 
fess,  sable  and  ar- 
gent ;"  and  their 
badge  "  a  cross  pa- 
triarchal,  gules, 
fimbriated,  or," 
A.D.  1 119. 


V 


The  count  of  Flan- 

.)  dies  of  wounds 
s,   in    Nonnandy, 


dcrs  (Baldwin  VI 
received  at  Arqu 
June  17. 

Henry's  son  William  mames  Ma- 
tilda, daughter  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou, 
in  June,  and  does  homage  to  the  king 
of  France  for  Normandy. 

Henry  defeats  the  king  of  France  at 
Brenville,  Aug.  30, 

Pope  Calixtus  endeavours  to  pre- 
vail on  Henry  to  set  at  liberty  his 
brother  Robert,  as  a  pilgrim  and  sol- 


>B  E(u  lad  been  dcprmd  b*  William  Rufiu. 

'  OhcB,  who  had  toag  been  cooncctcd  with  the 

^<nle  of  Siepben  of  Windur,  (ovetnor  of  Pem' 
mkt ;  ^  vu  Dcnr  killed  bv  bun,  wbile  emplored 
■  tmcBX  itunit  GiiOs,  allhouih,  by  the  kioc'i 
"■jnd,  tbcy  bad  bcca  fenullT  ncondlRl. 


t  frtm  Tincbcbrai,  bad 


Dfvoil^I 


vmrtr  juid  Tctided  in  the  monaiK 
the  lick,  aad  pracdAing  great  am 
which  the  liberallr  patiotiired. 
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dier  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  with- 
out eftect. 

A.D.  1 1 20. 

David  is  appointed  bishop  of  Ban- 
gor by  Griffin,  prince  of  North  Wales, 
after  the  see  had  been  vacant  eleven 
years ;  he  is  consecrated  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  April  4. 

Peace  is  made  with  the  king  of 
France,  and  Henry  returns  to  Eng- 
land. 

His  son  William,  and  two  of  the 
king*s  illegitimate  children,  with  many 
young  nobles,  perish  by  shipwreck, 
rJov.  25. 

A.D.  1 121. 

Henry  marries  Adelais  of  Louvain, 
Feb.  2. 

Henry  marches  against  the  Welsh  ; 
^'  and  after  the  king's  will  they  agreed 
with  him.'' 

The  hospitallers  of  Jerusalem  be- 
come  a   inilitary   body,    called    ihe 


(mCss  of  the  KMpttallcrs. 

knights  of  St.  John ;  their  standard 
is  "  gvles,  a  cross  argent,"  their  badge 
a  white  cross  of  peculiar  form. 

A.D.  1 1 22. 

Henry  goes  to  Normandy,  and  re- 
duces several  rebellious  barons. 

A.D.  1 123. 

Robert  Bloet,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
dies  suddenly,  while  hunting  with  the 
king,  Jan.  10. 

The  count  of  Anjou  demands  the 
dower  of  his  daughter,  the  widow  of 
William,  which  the  king  refuses  ^ 


Several  barons  in  Normandy 
arms  in  favour  of  William,  the  s 
Robert.  The  king  passes  over  in , 
and  strengthens  many  castles. 

A.D.  1 1 24. 

Henry  remains  in  Normandy, 
tending  with  the  king  of  France 
the  count  of  Anjou,  "  but  most  < 
with  his  own  men." 

Alexander  of  Scotland  dies, 
27,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  br 
David,  who  is  also  earl  of  Huntio 
in  England  *. 

"Full    heavy   year  was   this 
man  that  had  property  was  ben 
of  it  by  violence,  the  man  thai 
not  was  starved  ■.*' 

A.D.  1 125. 

Severe  punishment  inflicted  0 
moneyers  for  issuing  base  coin 
that  a  man  that  had  a  pound 
not  lay  out  a  penny  at  a  malicet^ 

Henry  the  emperor  (husbai 
Maud)  dies.  May  22. 

A  council  held  at  London,  in  ^ 
the  marriage  of  priests  is  conden 

A.D.  1 126. 

Henry  returns  to  England  in 
tember,  bringing  with  him  his  dat 
Maud,  and  many  Norman  pris 
"  whom  he  ordered  to  be  kept  in  s 
bonds." 

David,  king  of  Scotland,  visi 
king,  and  remains  with  him  for 
time. 

Robert  of  Normandy  is  givei 
the  custody  of  Robert  of  Glouc 
the  king's  natural  son,  and  coi 
at  Bristol 

Henry  obliges  his  nobles  to 
to  receive  his  daughter  Maud  a< 
future  queen'',  Dec.  2^^ 

Thurstan  of  York  contends  ft 
primacy  in  the  king's  present 
Christmas. 

A.D.  1 1 27. 

Maud  is  betrothed  on  Whits 
(May  22)  to  Gcoflfrey,  the  son 


'  Thm  Arl  on  tliis  «rre  her  younger  sister^  Si* 
%tyl^  m  maniags  to  WilKam,  the  mm  of  Robert  of 
MonMndy,  aiuT supported  him  with  all  his  power 
lor  a  while.  At  len^Kth  he  deserted  him,  to  form 
«  new  alliance  between  his  ion  and  Henry's  dau^h- 
la^  when  William  divorced  his  wife,  and  married 
liha  iklar  of  the  queen  of  France,  which  procured 
luia  iImi  aid  of  Louia. 

«  H«  uhtaiaed  the  earldom  by  marriage  with 
Maud,  widow  of  kiimon  de  St.  Lis,  and  daughter 
vf  Wakkuwi    Ho  tnuMunittod  it  to  his  son  Henry, 


but  on  the  death  of  that  prince  it  came  tc 
the  son  of  the  former  eari. 

*  Statements  in   »i1»itance  the  same  < 
almost  every  year  of  this  and  the  following 

^  They  were  summoned  to  Winchester  ai 
mas,  and  there  mutilated. 

•  Her  imcle,  the  king  of  Scotland,  first 
oath,  then  Stephen  (afterwards  king),  ai 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  her  natiunl  broi 
most  faithful  friend. 

■    *  Some  writers  say  January  t,  1x27. 
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count  of  Anjou,  who  thereupon  deserts 
theause  of  William  of  Normandy. 

William  of  Normandy  is  put  in  pos- 
session of  Flanders  by  the  king  of 

France. 

A.D.  1 1 28. 

Maud  and  Geofifrey  of  Anjou  are 
married,  in  the  spring. 

Henry  goes  to  Normandy,  being  at 
war  with  his  nephew,  William,  count 
•    ofFlanders. 

William  is  wounded  in  battle,  and 
dies,  July  27. 

Ranulph,  bishop  of  Durham,  dies, 
Sept  5. 

Hu^  of  the  Temple  visits  Nor- 
mandy, England,  and  Scotland,  and 
collects  many  men  and  much  money 
ibr  the  reUef  of  the  Holy  Land «. 

A.D.  1 1 29. 

Henry  releases  some  of  the  Nor- 
man prisoners ;  he  takes  earl  Wale- 
.  ran  into  favour,  "and  they  became  as 
|ood  friends  as  they  were  foes  be- 
fore.'' Maud  is  driven  from  Anjou 
by  her  husband,  July. 

A  council  is  held  at  London  against 
married  priests. 

Henry  of  Blois,  the  king's  nephew. 


is  appointed  bishop  of  Winchester  Oct. 
II,  and  consecrated  Nov.  17. 

A  great  earthquake  in  England, 
Dec.  6. 

A.D.  113a 

Henry  passes  over  to  Normandy. 

A.D.  1131. 

Henry  returns  to  England,  bringinij 
with  him  his  daughter  Maud,  to  whom 
fealty  is  again  sworn  at  Northampton 
in  September. 

A.D.  II 32. 

Maud  returns  to  her  husband  in  the 
spring '. 

The  see  of  Carlisle  is  founded,  April 
II.  Adelulf,  the  first  bishop,  is  conse- 
crated August  6,  1 133. 

A.D.  1 1 33. 

Henry  goes  to  Normandy,  and  re- 
mains there  until  his  death. 

A.D.  1 135. 

Robert  of  Normandy  dies  in  con- 
finement, Feb.  10. 

Geofi&*ey  of  Anjou  quarrels  with 
Henry,  and  seizes  on  several  castles 
in  Normandy. 

Henry  dies  at  Rouen,  in  the  night 
of  December  i. 


Events  in  General  History. 


A.D. 


The  Emperor.  Henry  V.  captures 

Roine,  and  is  crowned  there    .     I  ill 


The    Venetians    become    powerful 
at  sea     .  *       . 


A.D. 


1123. 


*  "Ae  Saxon  Chitmicler  speaks  of  the  "  ^freat 
^^xms  in  eold  aod  in  silver"  that  he  received, 
DBt  he  wobaUy  exaggerates  the  matter,  when  he 
"f^t "  There  went  with  him  and  after  him 


more 


people  than  ever  did  befbrr,  since  that  the  first 
expedition  was  in  the  days  of  Pope  Urban." 

*  He  had  now  become  count  of  Anjou,  by  the 
departure  of  his  father,  Fulk,  for  the  Holy  lAnd. 


Onat  8mJ  «t  Btqiliai. 
STEPHEN'. 


Stephen,  the  third  son  of  the  count  ' 
of  Blois  of  the  same  name,  and  of 
AdelA,  diiughtcr  of  William  1.,  was  ' 
born  probably  about  1094.  He  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  his  uncle 
Henry  1.,  received  many  benefits  from 
him,  and  professed  himself  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  succession  of  his 
cousin  the  empress  Maud.  Yet  he 
supplanted  her,  as  Henry  had  done 
his  brother,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  "  in  bis  time  all  was 
dissension,  and  evil,  and  rapine."  He 
maintained  his  acquisition  for  a  while 
by  force  of  arms,  but  on  the  death  of 
his  son  Eustace,  he  came  to  a  com- 
promise, in  virtue  of  which  he  passed 
the  last  year  of  his  reign  in  compara- 
tive peace,  and  died  OcL  25,  1154. 

Stephen  married  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Eustace  count  of  Boulogne,  who 
energetically  supported   him    in    his 


struggle  for  the  crown  ;  he  had  t? 
her  three  sons  and  two  t^ughters. 

1.  Eustace,  his  intended  heir,  a  ^ 
lent  and  profligate  youth,  died  Aug.  i^ 
IIS3- 

2.  William,  who  received  the  p>il|^ 
monial  estates  and  the  earldom  <■ 
Surrey,  and  died  in  the  KTvice  «• 
HenrY  II.  at  the  siege  of  TouIoviA 
in  1 160. 

3.  Mary,  who  became  a  nun,  bOt 
leaving  her  convent  married  Matthei* 
of  Flanders,  count  (in  her  right)  of 
Boulogne. 

4.  Baldwin ;  and  5.  Maud,  who  died 
young. 

Two  illegitimate  sons  arementloned; 
William,  of  whom  nothing  rexnarkable 
is  known,  and  Gervase,  who  cQed  abbot 
of  Westminster,  in  1160. 

The  arms  ascribed  to  this  king  differ 
greatly  from  those  given  to  his  prede- 
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He  b  'said  to  bare  bome  The  Wdsh  ravage  tbe  border  coun- 

iree  sagittaries     ^■fc^  ties. 

t  has  been  con-  J^9Bk  Exeter,  held  by  Baldwin  de  Rivers, 

at  this  is  a  mis-  ^H^BKl  is  captured  by  Stephen. 

that  he  should  HR9Hf  Gnf&n  ap  Conan  dies.    He  is  sue- 

ited  as  bearing    VfSfwf  ceeded  by  his  son,  Owen  Gwynneth, 

he  sagittary  be-    W^H'  ""^^  ^'  °^'^^  attacks  the  Normans  and 

[nitancfc                 ^Sw  Fleniings  in  South  Wales,  and  ejmels 

is  by  the  Saxon       T^F  them  from  many  of  their  strongholds. 

represented  as        "^  a.d.  1137, 

jO«;       Ihu.    cI»Jt»Wt  ciring  .dhJrali.      He  Wmpls  to 

J  ri±  ;?^S?rJ?5„°„  >'™''  Koben  of  Gloucester,  tat  fells, 

s  claim  to  tne  appellation    1 . ._  i- . 1  ' 

ommely  doubtfiS;     He,  ""'  "'"""  '°  '^'■B^- 

eems   to  have    been   of  a  ■*-^-  ^^3°- 

nnper,  as  he  received  into  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  formally 

ny  who  had  most  strongly  renounces  the  fealty  he  had  sworn  to 

lim,  or  deserted  him  ;  and  Stephen,  and  prepares  for  an  invasion 

recorded    to    have   dealt  of  England.   The  king  seiies  his  lands, 

I  an)[  of  his  opponents  when  except  the  castle  of  Bristol,  which  is 

to  his  power.  successfully  defended,  and  its  garrison 
harasses  his  partisans. 

David   of  Scotland  invades   Eng- 

A.D  1135  land,  but  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of 

of  Blois  decides  that  Heray  •i'^'"'^^,  »«"  Northallerton,  Au- 

;'\!rl™L?!?'i™iS°.;  Seveial  pani.an.  of  Mand  declare 

b  oiS  dL  J?!  themselves Vstephen  maiehes  against 

,    actooSedgcd    in'  Nor-  Ss.""''    "'"°'"    ""'    °'  ""'' 
The  nobles  who  adhere  to  Stephen 

A.D.  1 136.  extort  lands  and  honours  from  him, 
council  at  Oxford,  at  which  and  build  castles  at  their  pleasure. 
sues  a  charter,  promising  to  A  frightful  state  of  confusion  en- 
e  privileges  of  the  Church,  sued.  The  nobles  of  both  parties 
'  with  all  injustices  and  ex-  "  cruelly  oppressed  the  wretched  men 
give  up  the  forests  formed  of  the  land  with  castle-work,  and  when 
and  to  observe  "  the  good  the  castles  were  made,  theyfilled  them 
It  laws  and  just  customs,  in  with  devils  and  evil  men '."  They 
ileas,  and  other  causes."  threw  people  into  dungeons,  and  in- 
king of  Scodand,  invades  flicted  on  them  unutterable  tortures. 
a  February,  but  at  Durham  Everyman  robbed  another  who  could. 
1  truce.  "Never  yet  was  there  more  wretched- 
earl  of  Gloucester,  comes  ncss  in  the  land  ;  nor  ever  did  heathen 
d,  and  takes  a  conditional  men  worse  than  they  did ;  for  after 
legiance  to  Stephen.  The  a  time  they  spared  neither  church  nor 
so  swear  fealty  to  him  "so  churchyard,  but  took  all  the  goods 
should  maintain  the  liberty  that  were  therein,  and  then  burned 
rch."  the  church  and  all  together."  "They 
de  Rivers,  and  other  no-  said  openly,  that  Christ  slept,  and  all 
ire  in  favour  of  Maud,  and  His  saints.  The  bishops  and  learned 
1  from  David  of  Scotland.  men  cursed  them  continually,  hut  the 


I  of  hk  rcisn  m  reckoned  froqi  thu  |  William  of  MnlmMhuTy  alio  ayji.  "  There  werw 
nuny  cutlet  IhiTMighDut  Engbod.  each  defending 
■d  KioE  HeniT  gUhend.  gold  and  ia  neiEhbourhoad,  or,  mon  pnpetly,  bying  il 
nod  did  nen  tor  b>>  soul  with  il."  wMe;"  hapiclur*  oflhe  .ufferirg.  of  the  people 
iSons  an  from  tha  Suon  Ctmnicle.  I  u  lubtunUaUy  the  uioe  u  Ld  the  teat. 
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effect  thereof  was  nothing  to  them, 
for  they  were  all  accursed,  and  for- 
sworn, and  abandoned  *." 

The  king  summons  the  bishops 
of  Salisbury,  Ely,  and  Lincohi  to  a 
council  at  Oxford,  at  Midsummer, 
and  compels  them  to  surrender  their 
castles  ;  he  also  deprives  the  bishop 
of  Ely  of  his  see '. 

A.D.  1 1 39. 

A  council  held  at  Winchester,  under 
Henry  of  Blois,  the  bishop  (Stephen's 
brother),  as  papal  legate,  m  which  the 
king's  dealings  with  the  bishops  are 
condemned,  Aug.  29. 

Maud  and  her  brother  Robert  of 
Gloucester  land  at  Portsmouth,  Sep- 
tember 30. 

Maud  is  besieged  in  Arundel  castle  ' 
by  Stephen,  but  is  allowed  to  retire  to 
Bristol. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  takes  the  field, 
whilst  Maud  remains,  assuming  royal 
state,  at  Gloucester. 

Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Hertford, 
is  killed  by  the  Welsh. 

^v.D.  1 140. 

Stephen  passes  part  of  the  year  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  attended  only 
by  the  bishop  of  Seez,  "  for  the  others 
disdained  or  feared  to  come  to  hinu" 

Henry  of  Blois  attempts  to  induce 
Stephen  and  Maud  to  come  to  terms, 
but  without  success. 

A.D.  1 141. 

Stephen  grants  honours  to  Ralph 
dc  Gemon,  earl  of  Chester,  and  en- 
trusts to  him  the  castle  of  Lincoln. 
Afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
people  of  Lincoln,  he  besieges  him 
there,  occupying  the  cathedral  as  a 
fortress. 

Ralph  escapes,  and  procures  suc- 
cour from  Robert  of  Gloucester  ^ 
when  Stephen  is  attacked  and  cap- 
tured, Feb.  2 ;  he  is  carried  prisoner 
to  Bristol.  The  citizens  of  Lincoln 
are  slaughtered  by  the  victors. 

Henry  of  Blois  joins  Maud,  and  re- 
ceives her  into  Wmchester,  March  3. 


Maud  is  recognised  as  ''Lady  of 
England"  by  a  s>'nod  at  Winchester, 
April  7. 

The  citizens  of  London,  and  Matilda, 
Stephen's  queen,  claim  his  rdease,  in- 
effectually, April  9.  Manyof  Stepben^ 
party  excommunicated^  April  la 

Maud  holds  her  court  at  London  it 
Midsummer,  but  giving  offence  by  lier 
haughty  manner,  she  is  shortly  driieD 
out  by  the  citizens,  and  retires  to 
Oxford. 

Robert  dc  Sigillo,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  London  by  Mandf 
is  seized  by  Geoffrey  de  Magnavflle^ 
and  conmiitted  to  the  Tower,  July  2. 

Maud  names  Geoffrey  de  Magnar 
ville  *  earl  of  Essex  by  letters  patisiit, 
this  being  the  first  instance  oif  sndi 
mode  of  creation. 

Maud  quarrels  with  Henry  of  BI0& 
He  retires  to  Winchester,  makes  an 
agreement  with  Matilda,  the  wife  of 
Stephen,  and  absolves  his  friends. 

Maud  besieges  him  in  the  casde  d 
Winchester,  but  is  herself  besi^cd  in 
the  palace,  by  William  of  Ypres,  the 
general  of  Matilda. 

Winchester  is  burnt  by  the  com- 
batants, Aug.  2. 

Maiid  makes  her  escape  from'tlu 
city  during  the  truce  on  Holy  Cross 
day  (Sept  14),  but  Robert  of  Glouces 
tcr  is  captured  in  covering  her  retreal 
Robert  of  Gloucester  is  exchange< 
for  Stephen,  Nov.  i,  and  joins  Maw 
at  Gloucester. 

Henry  of  Blois  holds  a  council  a 
Westminster,  in  which  he  excomnra 
nicates  Maud's  adherents,  Dec.  7 ;  aa 
emissary  of  Maud  openly  reproacfae 
him  "with  great  harshness  of  Ian 
guage,"  for  his  inconstancy. 

A.D.  1 142. 

Maud  removes  to  the  castle  of  Os 
ford,  while  Robert  seeks  ineffectual! 
aid  from  her  husband  Geoffrey. 

Olaf  does  homage  to  Magnus  V.  ( 
Norway,  for  Man  and  the  Isles ;  b 
is  killed  by  his  nephews,  June  2< 
Godred,  his  son,  succeeds* 


•  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  religious  houses  was  founded  in  this  than  in 
any  preceding  rrign. 

f  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  had  been  the 
minister  ot  Henrv  I. ;  Nigel  of  Ely  and  Alexander 
of  Lincoln  were  nis  nephews.  The  strong  castles 
of  Sherborne,  Salisbury,  Malmesbury,  Devizes, 
Newaric,  and  Sleaford  were  in  their  hands.  The 
bishop  of  Salisbury  died  Dec.  4,  1x39;  bat  his 


nephews  regained  their  possessions  when  Stepki 
himself  was  made  prisoner  in  zz4Z. 

sit  was  the  property  and  reudence  of  Adebus 
Louv<iin,  her  stepmother. 

^  Ralph  had  married  Robert's  daughter,  ajidd 
was  then  in  the  ca$itle. 

'  Also  called  Mandeville.  Some  writers  say  A 
he  had  already  received  the  title  from  Stcphi 
A.D.  1x36. 
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Maud  is   besieged   in   Oxford    by  north  of  England,  but  without  success 

Stephen,  in  September.  and  soon  returns  to  Normandy. 

Robert  returns,  bringing  with  him  Madoc  prince  of  Powys,  and  the 

Prince  Henry,  and  some  troops,  but  earl  of  Chester,  invade  North  Wales ; 

is  unable  to  relieve  the  castle.  they  are  defeated  by  Owen  at  Consilt, 

Maud,  after  a  while,  escapes  to  Wal-  near  Flint, 

lingford,  Dqc.  2(i  A.D.  11 50. 

A.D  114.^  '^^^  Norman  settlements  in  South 

Maud  retires  to  Gloucester,  and  is  Wales  greatly  harassed  by  the  sons 

generally  acknowledged  as  sovereign  ^^  S"^"'  }^^  son  of  Rhys  ap  Tudor  % 

in  the  western  counties  ;  Stephen  holds  ^^^  ^^^^  P"'^^^  °^  *^^  country. 

London  and  the  eastern  and  central  A.D.  1151. 

T^iS'    ^t^'^V^''^   ""^  Scotland,  The  earl  of  Chester  is  imprisoned, 

rul^bey^d  the  T(^.  ^^^  ^^Uged  to  give  up  the  castle  of 

aI^^T^I^^  ""^i^?^*!?  ^1^^"^  Lincoln  and  othir  strongholds, 

delate  the  country  betw^n  them.  Theobald   and   the   other  prelates 

The   Nonnans    storm    St.  Asaph,  refuse  to  crown  Eustace,  the  son  of 

bubert  IS  consecrated  its  bishop  by  Stephen. 

Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Death  of 

Godred  of  Man  invades  Ireland. 


Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  Sept.  7. 


A.D.  1 144. 


mans,  and  takes  the  castles  of  Car- 
maxthen  and  Mold  from  thenL 

A.D.  1 146. 


A.D.  1 1 52. 

r,  ^         A^  ^  '  •  r        ^i_  Henry,  the  son  of  Maud,  lands  in 

Owen  captures  Abertem  from  the    England,  and  the  war  is  renewed. 

^°™*^-  The  casUe  of  Tenby  captured  by 

A.D.  1145.  the  Welsh. 

Sigfrid,    bishop    of   Chichester,    is  A.D.  11 53. 

(Irivenfrom  his  see^  j^^^j^  ^^  Scotland  dies.  May  24. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  dies,  October    ^^   ^   succeeded   by  his   grandson, 
31;  Maud  withdraws  to  Normandy*.      Malcolm  IV  ** 
Owen  is  successful  agamst  the  Nor-    '  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen,  dies, 

Aug.  18 ;  in  consequence  a  treaty  is 
made,  Nov.  7,  which  provides  for  the 
succession  of  Henry  to  the  throne  on 
Bernard  of  Clairvaui' preaches  a  new   *e  dea*  of  Stephen     Fealty  Is  ac- 
tnisade,  which  is  headed  by  the  cm-   f ?'d'ngly  sworn  to  him  as  the  future 

I«or   Conrad    and    Louis^VII.    of   ^"f-  ^''/^r''^  IT^'^^iZf"^ 
Fran/.**   Vx«»  ^ff^r^^  ,,rv4^T>;»<r  r^f  ,*«,     land,  and  the   Saxon   Chronicler  re- 

S^"'                               ^  "^^^'  "A"  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

AJ>  1 1 A7  ^^  ^°°^  justice,  and  made  peace." 

T-    ,   , ,          *, .  t          -    _  Eystein,  king  of  Norway,  ravages 

fheobald,   archbishop    of   Canter-  ^he  coast  of  England,  and  destroys 

bury,  oppressed  by  Henry  of  Blois,  Scarborough. 
"»e  papal  legate,  and  driven  into  exile. 

He  returns,  and  places  the  king's  de-  '    ^^            ,       _ 

n»esnes  under  an  interdict  Henry  returns  to   Normandy  after 

Easter. 
A.D.  1 149.  Stephen  dies  at  Dover  Priory,  Oct. 
Henry,  the  son  of  Maud,  visits  Scot-  25,  and  is  buried  at  Feversham  K 
^jand  is  there  knighted  by  King  Henry    is    summoned    from    Nor- 
land.   He  makes  an  inroad  on  the  mandy ;  he  lands  in  England  Dec.  7. 


He  was  deposed  by  a  S3mod,  (on  what  charge 


^^^ikoowUf)  and  died  m  xxsx. 

'^  in  peril  of  shipwreck  on  her  Toyage, 


'She 


^r_-~*  fbnnded  a  rdigioos  house  on  the  spot 
^^  she  landed,  near  Qierbottrg. 
^The  king  of  France  was  accompanied  by  his 
2r^  Ekanor  of  Guienne,  but  he  divorced  her 
^^  after  his  return,  and  she  then  married  Henry 


of  Anjou,  (afterwards  Henry  II.) 

■  &e  A.D.  nil. 

•  His  son  Henry,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  had  died 
shortly  before. 

i»  At  the  suppression  of  the  monastery  m  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  tomb  was  destroyed, 
the  leaden  coffin  stolen,  and  the  king's  bone» 
thrown  into  the  sea. 
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Events  in  General  History. 


A.D. 


Conrad   founds   the  Hohenstaufcn 

dynasty 1138 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  founded  .     1 139 
Civil  wars  of  the  Italian  cities  com* 


A.D. 


mence 1144 

The    Almohades    commence   their 

rule  in  Spain  .        •        •        .  I145 

The  second  Cfnisade       •        •        •  I147 


NOTE. 
The  Cinque  Ports. 


Ever  since  Norman  times  a  peculiar 
organization  has  been  given  to  certain 
towns  on  the  south-east  coast  of  England, 
which  appeared  best  situate  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  from  foreign  invasion'.  Pro- 
ceeding from  cast  to  west,  these  towns  are. 
Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  New  Romney, 
and  Hastings,  and  though  to  these  there 
have  since  Ixren  added  the  "ancient  towns" 
of  Winchelsea  and  Rye,  the  old  appella- 
tion of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  retained.  The 
organization  as  a  whole  appears  only  to 
date  from  the  time  of  King  John,  but 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ports  had  separate 
charters  of  privilege  long  before.  The  dis- 
trict in  which  they  are  situate,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  as  far  west- 
ward nearly  as  Brighton,  is  in  reality  a 
county  palatine,  presided  over  by  a  high 
officer  of  State,  the  lord-warden,  in  whose 
hands  are  still  placed  much  of  the  civil, 
military,  and  naval  powers  elsewhere  en- 
trusted to  several  individuals. 

This  district  has,  however,  suffered  vast 
changes  in  the  course  of  ages  that  have 
elap^  since  the  Norman  invasion.  Its 
duty  of  guarding  the  coast  has  been  as- 
sumed by  the  general  government,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  its  peculiar 
privileges  have  almost  entirely  passed  away. 
But  a  more  serious  disaster  has  happened 
from  another  cause,  for  the  sea  has  re- 
ceded, and  not  a  single  safe  natural  har- 
bour is  now  to  be  found  along  the  whole 
line  of  coast. 

Sandwich,  Dover,  and  Romney  are  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  Book,  and  it  is  clear 
that  Sandwich  was  once  the  head  of  the 
confederacy  ;  Hastings  succeeded,  but  was 
in  turn  supplanted  by  Dover,  which  last 
has  long  been  regarded  as  the  principal 
port  The  great  duty  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
was  to  provide  a  fleet  for  the  defence  of 


the  narrow  seas,  and  we  leam  from  to 
ordinance  of  Henry  III.,  in  1229,  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  each  town  at  that  time. 
Dover  is  ordered  to  provide  twenty<Rie 
ships,  having  twentv-one  men  and  one  boy 
on  board  each  of  tnem ;  Winchelsea  ten ; 
Hastings  six ;  Sandwich,  Hythe,  Romney 
and  Rye  five  each ;  these  vessels  were  to 
serve  for  fifteen  days  at  the  expense  of  the 
towns,  but  to  1)0  paid  by  the  king  if  le* 
quired  beyond  that  time.  The  t<^  nun* 
ber  was  57  ships  and  1,254  men  and  boys; 
and  this  arrangement  continued  uiUl  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system. 

The  district  had  many  peculiar  oonitB 
and  important  privileges,  and  the  inha* 
bitants  were  so  iealous  of  these,  that  no 
man  was  allowed  to  be  a  freeman  in  axiy 
other  to^^n;  a  record  at  Sandwich  shews 
that,  in  1532,  a  man  was  disfranchised  for 
suing  in  the  "foreign  courts"  at  West- 
minster ;  and  in  1608  another  was  fined 
for  preferring  an  indictment  at  the  quarter 
sessions  of  the  county.  A  participation  in 
their  priWlcges  was  eagerly  sought  by 
**  foreigners,"  and  these  "advocants,"  or 
clients  in  time  became  so  numerous  that 
a  regulation  forbidding  any  more  to  be  re- 
ceived was  passed  in  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Ports  in  1434;  before  this,  however, 
several  places  had  been  accepted  as  subor- 
dinate members,  or  **  limbs,"  of  the  chief 
1>orts,  some  of  them  lying  considerably  in- 
and '. 

Most  of  the  courts  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  although  legal  pro- 
cess from  the  courts  of  Westminster  has 
still  to  be  executed  by  the  bodar  of  Dover 
Castle,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  lord-war^ 
den.  The  courts  of  Brotherhood  and 
Guestling,  held  in  turn  yearly  in  each 
port,  used  to  determine  the  mode  of  ren- 
dering the  naval  service  to  which  they  were 


4  As  already  remarked  (p.  5),  there  appears  yood 
reason  for  believing  that  something  similar  existed 
under  the  Romans.  We,  however,  find  no  men- 
tion of  anything  of  the  kind  dunng  ^e  Saxon 
period^  and  the  mode  of  government  by  taayon 
or  baihfis  and  jurats,  which  prevailed  tmtu  recently 
in  each  town,  u  confessedly  of  Norman  origin. 


'  Of  these  "limbs"  Seaford  was  probably  once 
the  most  important,  as  it  also  sent  barons  to  mt- 
liament.  ^  Each  coast-town  from  Pevensey  to  r  a- 
versham  is  a  member,  as  also  is  Brightlingsea,  in 
Essex,  and,  among  other  places,  Tenterden,  Lydd, 
Sarr,  Fordwich,  and  Grange,  or  Grenche, 
Chatham,  which  are  remote  from  the  — 
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■nd   still   meets  occuoaalljr,   for 

/oiposes,  at   New  Romne; ;  the 
Shepwajr  W3S   the  only   one   in 

their  freemen  could  be  impleaded, 
IS  oiiginally  held  at  Shepwaj-cross, 
iythe,  but  altenvaids  removed  to 
;  places,  all,  hovever,  within  the 
.lion ;  the  court  of  Chancery,  now 
1,  was  held  at  Dover ;  and  in  that 
le  still  held  the  court  of  Admiralty, 
e  court  of  Lodemanoge,  for  regu- 
pilots.  The  Admiralty  couit  was 
eld  on  the  open  shore  at  Sandwich, 
i  removed  to  Dover  at  least  as  early 
thiiteenih  century. 

ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports  fonned 
my  ages  a  most  important  part  of 
uglish  fleet ;  the  records  of  each 
liew  how  well  they  performed  their 
ind  accordingly  we  find  them  fre- 
r  rewarded  by  charters  and  immu- 
As  one  instance,  Edward  I.,  by 
■rtcT  of  May  lOj  1277,  gave  them 
lion  over  the  distant  port  of  Yar- 
,  in  retnm  for  their  aid  against 
;o ;  bat  this  supremacy  vras  strenn- 
■aiited,  was  by  a  charter  of  Eliia- 

576^  limited  to  a  co-ordinate  juris- 
,  aiul  has  long  been  abandoned,  (in 
the  last  great  charter  (that  of 
1  n.,  Dec  23.  1668,)  gives  - 
I  tbdi  rule  as  from  Shore-bea 
(pt  the  mouth  of  the  Thames),  to 
ed  Cliff,  al  Seaford.  They  had, 
er,  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
Piance  and  Spain,  and  down  to 
iparatively   late   period   they   were 

to  distinguish  their  ships  and  men 
my  others.      Thus  in   the  Cinque 

Register,  under  the  year  1514,  ~~~ 


read,  "Every  person  that  goeth  into  the 
navie  of  the  pcrtis  shall  haiie  a  cole  of 
white  cotyn,  with  a  red  crosse,  and  the 
armes  of  the  portis  undemeathe,  that  is  to 
say,  the  halfe  lyon  and  the  halfe  ship." 
Thev  looked  on  themselves  as  peculiarly 
"Kine's  Men"— the  Royal  Navy  of  the 
time—and  assumed  a  superiority  over  the 
mariners  of  other  ports,  which  often  led  to 
fierce  battles.  The  Ports  continued  distinct 
from  other  places  until  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Act,  by 
the  operation  of  which  many  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  local  government,  and 
most  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  have 
been  abolished. 

The  office  of  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  has  ever  been  held  by  men  of  high 
rank,  and  some  of  the  first  n  " 


e  to  be  found  c 
selves. 


the  re 
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ceased  to  have  any  political  importani;e, 
and  is  generally  bestowed  on  the  prime 
minister  for  the  time  being  on  the  occasion- 
of  a  vacancy.  Thus  it  has  been  held  by 
William  Pitt,  and  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
and,  more  appropriately,  by  the  late  duke 
of  Wellington;  it  is  now  enjoyed  by  Eail 
Granville,  whose  official  residence  is  Wal- 
mer  Castle,  near  Deal. 

Of  the  present  state  of  the  Ports  little 
need  be  said.  They  return  eight  members 
to  parliament,  who  are  still  styled  barons, 
and  have  the  right  (not  enercised,  however, 
of  late)  to  an  important  place  at  corona- 
tions" ;  and  they  are  yet  distinct  from  ihe 
counties  in  wMch  they  are  situate,  and 
have  gaols,  coroners,  &c,  of  their  own ; 
but  as  lar  as  commerce  and  navigation  are 
concerned,  they  have  long  been  the  mere 
shadows  of  what  they  once  were,  being  in 
many  cases  eclipsed  by  their  members, 
whidi  have  risen  in  proportion  as  the  head 
Ports  have  decayed.  For  instance,  Mar- 
gate and  Ramsgate  have  ten  times  the 
population  and  trade  of  their  legal  supe- 
rior, Sandwich,  though  Ramsgate  is  stiU 
covemed  by  a  depulj'  from  the  mayor  of 
that  town.  Dover,  Hythe,  and  Hastings, 
however,  enjoy  some  importance  as  sea- 
bathing, resorts. 


□  oT  GeoTiE  IV.  in  iBii  ,  ncenlly,  they  have  I)«n  bmken  up  and  kM,  t 
sira  bdli  over  the  aor-  jfewoflhe  UlU  »re  10  Ik  found  preMrrtd  in  I 
J,  uid  received  Ihem  for  lowii-lialli  of  oae  or  two  of  ihepoctj.  .The  bui 
'xmerlv  tfneen  in  number,  bul  they  wi 
I  one  half  by  the  opeiadon  of  the  ReCo 


<■  ibat  of  St.  'nwiiuu  al  Cuterbury :  m 
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ArmiifSedlcn, ' 


This  celebrated  line  of  kbgs  sprang 
from  the  marriage  of  the  empress 
Maud  with  Geoffrey,  son  of  Fulk,  count 
cf  Anjou,  who  also  bad  the  office  of 
-seneschal  of  France,  and  eventually 
became  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  name 
is  evidently  derived  from  pianta  gc- 
jftr/a,  the  broom-plan  t,a  sprig  of  which. 


Fluiti  icnlit«. 

it  seems,  was  usuallj-  worn  by  Geoffrey 
in  his  cap,  or  other  head-gear ;  but 
whether  it  is  to  be  taken  as  ait  indica- 
tion of  his  love  for  field  sports,  or  was 

.  assiuncd  as  a  token  of  humility  or 
badge  of  penance,  is  doubtful  j  the 
latter,  however,  being  the  most  pro- 
bable. 

The  Planlngenct  kings  were  four- 
teen in  number,  and  their  rule  ex- 
tended   over   a   period   of   331    years 

.  (A.D,  1 1 54 — 1485).    Some  of  our  ablest 

'  ntonarchs'are  found  among  them  ;  but 
they  were  almost  incessantly  engaged 
in  fierce  struggles  with  either  their 
subjects   or   their  kindred,   in   many 

■.  cases  with  disastrous  results  to  them- 


selves. Hcmv  IL  and  John  ait  ' 
broken-hearted  (the  latter  perfaap*  Mt' 
soned)  under  their  difficuMes ;  Ridr* 
ard  I.  and  Richard  III.  feU  in  thefidd; 
Edward  II.  was  murdered ;  and  Ri^ 
ard  11.,  Henry  VI.,  and  Edward  V^loit 
their  crowns,  if  not  their  lives,  ¥e^ 
to  the  great  body  of  their  subjects,  the 
results  of  these  dire  convulsions  were 
eminently  beneficial;  they  first  wok- 
cned,  then  shook  to  its  centre,  tbc 
feudal  system,  and  admitted  the  msnt- 
cipal  bodies  and  the  o 
land  to  a  share  in  the 
which  was  so  enlarged  u 
ing  kings,  as  at  length  to  render  it 
impossible  that  England  should  e«r 
again  be  ruled  merely  by  the  sword. 

Thegreat  foreign  events  of  the  Plan- 
tagcnct  era  were,  the  annexation  (/ 
Wales  and  the  partial  c:oa<juest  of  Ire- 
land 1  the  loss  of  the  contmental  pof- 
sessions  of  the  bouse,  and  the  foog 
series  of  attacks  upon  Scotland  ana 
France,  which,  happily  for  all  parties, 
were  ultimately  unsuccessfiiL  The 
kings  of  France  formed  counter  pro- 
jects for  the  conquest  of  Englani 
which  were  but  indifferendy  sccondea 
by  their  nobles,  who  had  no  wish  to 
lose  the  asylum  which  our  island  fit- 
quently  afforded  them  from  any  tio- 
lent  exertion  of  the  royal  power,  and 
therefore  their  efforts  were  altojfeths 
abortive. 


eieMBMltfHurlL 


Henst,  the  eldest  son  of  Maud, 
dangbter  of  Henry  I.,  and  Geoffrey 
count  of  Anjou,  was  bom  at  Le  Mam, 
in  Maine,  March  5,  11^3.  He  was 
brought  to  England  in  his  loth  year, 
passed  sever^  years  of  his  boyhood 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Robert, 
oil  of  Gloucester,  and  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  literary  culture  than 
*asthen  usualamon^pnnces.  Iniiji 
be  contracted  a  politic,  but  unhappy 
and  disceditable  marriage  wiih  Elea- 
nor, the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  Vll.  of 
fiance,  with  whom  he  obtained  pos- 
sesion of  Aquitaine',  a.nd  succeeding 
thortty  after,  bv  compact,  to  the  throne 
of  England,  be  became  one  of  the 


most  powerful  princes  of  his  time^ 
His  first  step  towards  remedying  the 
disorders  of  his  kingdom  was  forcing 
the  most  turbulent  of  his  nobles  to 
resptect  his  authority,  and  to  give  up 
many  of  their  strongest  castles.  He 
also  dispossessed  the  Scots  from  the 
northern  districts  of  England,  made 
several  strenuous  but  vam  efforts  to 
subjugate  the  Welsh,  and  formally 
annexed  Ireland  to  his  dominions. 
Several  years  of  his  reign  were  dis- 
turbed by  contentions  with  the  Church, 
and  he  suffered  greatly  by  the  rebel- 
lions of  his  sons,  who,  encouraged  br 
their  mother,  leagued  themselves  with 
the   kings    of   France    and    Scotland 


of  Fmac,  br  whoa  (be  W  Iwa  lUuihun,  ud 
■'^^'^iiiiTil  Ub  to  PakttiDC,  bur  wai  divorced 
worn  mtr  kii  ntmm  10  Eonipc  on  the  toraml  pick 

1^  mh^ipy,  osd  bl  the  courae  of  it  ihc  luAered 


1.  Sht  hid  1 

'■^H^  him 

him  10  Ku  brother 


Richud,  tutnuouily  timed  hen 

John.  Xfie  litur  yan  of  h«"l'i'(e"-m  "chktW 
puHd  ahroid.  and  dying  m  i»j,  •!  the  cMti 
of  Minbca,  in  AnJou,  lEa  vu  buried  Mt  Fob- 
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against  him,  and  at  last  caused  hb  |  buried  at  Fontevraud,  in  Anjoo.    His 
death  from  grief  and  vexation.  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aqnitaioe 

Henry  died  at  Chinon,  in  Touraine,    brought    him    five    sons    and  thne 
on  the  6ih  of  July,  11S9,  and  was  |  daughters. 


honi  thdr  TiumiimBnt*  t,%  FctnteTnod' 


1.  William,  bom  1152,  had  fealty 
sworn  to  him  in  1156,  but  died  shortly 
after,  and  was  buried  at  Reading. 

2.  Henry,  bom  at  London,  Feb.  28, 
1155,  was  in  his  childhood  affianced 
to  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
VIL  of  France,  and  married  to  her  at 
a  very  early  age.  He  was  crowned 
king  by  his  father's  command  in  1 170, 
but  leagued  with  his  brothers  against 
him ;  in  the  midst  of  the  contest  he 
died,  with  strong  marks  of  contrition, 
June  II,  1183.  His  widow  married 
Bela,  king  of  Hungary,  and  died  a  pil- 
grim at  Acre,  in  1 198. 

3.  Richard  became  king. 

4.  Geoffrey,  bom  Sept.  23,  ii;8, 
married  Constance,  the  heiress  of 
Conan  Ic  Petit,  count  of  Britanny.  In 
contests  of  his  father  and  brothers,  he 
changed  sides  so  fretjuently  as  to  be- 
come notorious  for  his  treachery  j  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed 
at  a  tournament  at  Paris,  Aug.  19, 
1186.  His  children  were  the  unfor- 
tunate Eleanor  and  Arthur,  the  vic- 
tims of  their  uncle  John ''. 

5.  John  became  king. 

6.  Matilda,  bom  at  London  in  1 1 0, 
was  married  to  Henry  the  Lion,  duke 
of  Saxony,  and  after  sharing  many 
troubles  with  him,  died  June  28,  1189, 
shortly  after  his  exile  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  L 

7.  Eleanor,  bom  at  Domfront,  in 
Normandy,  in  1162,  was  married  to 
Alphonso  III.  of  Castile,  with  whom 


she  lived  forty-three  years,  and  died 
of  grief,  October  31, 1214,  only  twenty- 
five  days  after  his  decease. 

8.  Johanna,  bom  at  Angers  in  Octo- 
ber, 1165,  was  married  while  a  child 
to  William  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily; 
she  was  early  left  a  widow,  and  after- 
wards married  Raymond  VI.,  count  of 
Toulouse.  She  accompanied  her  bn>- 
ther  Richard  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
did  not  long  survive  him,  dying,  after 
having  assumed  the  habit  of  a  nun,  in 
Sept.  1 199 ;  she  was  buried  with  him 
at  Fontevraud. 

Henry  had  a  number  of  illegitimate 
children,  of  whom  two  especially  re- 
William,  called  Longespce,  received 
in  marriage  £la,  the  heiress  of  William 
Fitj-Pairick,  earl  of  Salisbury.     He 


military  conunander, 
and  the  main  support,  both  by  tiis 
arms  and  his  counsel,  of  his  brother 

en,  by  whom  he  appears  to  have 
n    duly    valued.      He    did    much 


muriEd  Ruiuir.  oil  of  OieUer,  I 
B  lot  Guy  d«  'HiDiiin,  br  vhom 
hter  AUct,  rrom  whom  tpiug  the  I 


10  bMC  ■  couiricuoui  put  [■ 


damage  to  the  towns,  and  burnt  the 
JKt  of  France,  but  was  himself  cap- 
notd  at  Bouvines  ;  he  died  March  7, 
11:6.  His  son,  of  the  same  name, 
xmA  in  Egypt  under  Louis  IX.  of 
Fonce,  and  was  kiUed  there  in  1249. 

GnfTrey,  though  not  in  orders,  had 
iksee  of  Lincohi  bestowed  on  him  in 
ir73,andheld  it  till  Jan.  6,  iiSz.when 
fie  resigned  it,  devoting  himself  to  a 
secnhr  life,  and  accompanied  his  fa- 
ther as  his  chancellor ;  his  conduct 
contrasted  so  greatly  with  that  of  his 
brothers,  that  die  king  declared  Geof- 
fre)'was  his  true  son,  and  on  his  death- 
bed, which  he  alone  attended,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  should  become 
arclibishop  of  York.  Richard  accord- 
li^  bestowed  it  on  him,  though 
■Sea  he  went  on  the  crusade  he  for- 
Ittd:  Geoflfrey  to  remain  in  England. 
Geoffrey,  however,  took  possession 
ifier  a  short    struggle   with    Long- 
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champ,  the  justiciary,  and  held  his 
see  till  1 30?,  when  opp<»ing  the  ex- 
actions of  John,  he  was  driven  abroad, 
and  he  died  in  exile  in  Normandy, 
Dec.  18,  1212. 

Another  natural  son,  Morgan,  a 
priest,  became  provost  of  Beverley, 
and  in  1215  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Durham,  but  rejected  bj^  the  pope  on 
the  ground  of  his  illegitimate  oirth, 
which  he  proudly  refused  to  conceal, 
by  taking,  as  the  pontiff  is  said  to  have 
advised,  the  name  of  Bloet,  that  of  his 
mother. 

In  this  king's  reign  the  royal  arms 
of  England  assumed  their  present 
form,  "  Gules,  three  lions  passant  gar- 
dant,  in  pale,  or,"  being,  as  is  sup- 
posed, a  lion  added  for  Aquitaine  to 
the  two  before  used  for  Normandy  and 
Poitou.  Beside  using  the  badge  of  his 
house,  the  broom-plant,  the  personal 
devices  of  an  escarboucle  and  a  sword 


*ll^  fitdgV  of  BSOTf  IL 

and  oiive-branch    are    attributed    to 

The  character  of  Henry,  judging 
'rDa  his  actions,  cannot  be  drawn  in 
wler  (ban  unfavourable  colours.  His 
^muemporaries  are  almost  unanimous 
"1  describing  him  as  polished  in  his 
^[lULner,  though  subject  to  occasional 
Ws  of  ungovernable  rage  ;  faithless  to 
[tis^ord,  and  even  attempting  to  justify 
iiisconduct,  by  remarking  that  it  was 
i^ntci  10  have  to  repent  of  words  than 


of  deeds;  crafty  rather  than  brave,  and. 

at  least  in  one  memorable  instance, 
cruel  in  the  extreme,  when  irritated 
by  defeat  ° ;  licentious  in  his  life,  and 
most  unwise  in  his  treatment  of  his 
children''  ;  and  so  covetous  of  empire 
as  to  marry  a  divorced  wife  for  the 
sake  of  her  patrimony.  As  to  his  per- 
sonal government,  his  constant  efforts 
to  curb  the  power  of  his  nobles  must 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  rest  of  his 
subjects';  and  he  has  received  the 


'Tiwr  ai 


'UtkotH.i 


u  ia  gtrxrai  blunc  »  bcavity-    From  hi) 

^  Henry  had  oicourvEcd  Richard  to  look 

-  uddelF  as  thr  future  Hvereign  of  Aquilaiue. 

P|wii  iheiirrel  h"illo»«i  Hmy ""d  "ccaffli^lF 


linl  Real  blow  id 

wu  fu  ffom  benvfi 
handft  of  kiiijp,  whic 


lEK.  nuiy  be  rc^'^^'^  "^  "^ 
«  feudit  syslcm.     At  linl  it 

lal,  u  it  placed  fundi  in  the 
they  often  enpended  in  hirin( 
ir  foreign  mercenariei:  they 

Lr  DUhi  and  ^angai4  Ihcir 
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credit,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  extortions  of  such 
Itinerant  justiciaries  as  Flambard ',  by 
the  establishment  of  regular  circuits 
of  judges';  important  matters,  no 
doubt,  but  still  affording  vcr>'  insuffi- 
cient ground  for  the  praises  often  la- 
vished on  him  by  writers,  who,  misled 
by  pity  for  his  unhappy  end,  or  strong 
feelings  on  the  connict  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  regal  power  which  marked 
his  time,  have  described  him  as  the 
greatest  and  best  of  English  kings. 


A.D.  1 1 54. 

Henry  is  crowned  at  Westminster, 
by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bur)',  Dec.  19  K 

A.D.  1 155. 

Stephen's  Flemish  mercenaries  are 
sent  to  reinforce  their  countrymen  in 
West  Wales  (Pembrokeshire). 

Henry  renews  the  charter  of  liber- 
tics  of  Henry  I.*,  resumes  many  of 
the  late  king^s  grants,  destroys  most 
of  the  newly-erected  castles^,  and  ap- 
points justices  to  redress  the  disorders 
of  the  time. 

Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester  (bro- 
ther of  King  Stephen),  quits  the  king- 
dom without  permission,  when  his 
strong  castles  are  seized  by  the  king. 

The  king  applies  to  the  pope  (Adrian 
IV.)  for  pennission  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  which  is  granted 
to  him'',  but  he  does  not  for  many 
years  avail  himself  of  it. 

Hugh  Mortimer,  lord  of  Wigmore, 
on  the  Welsh  border,  refuses  to  sur- 
render his  castles  to  the  king,  but  is 
soon  obliged  to  submit. 

A.D.  1 1 56. 
Godred  of  Man  defeated  by  Sumcr- 


leid,  lord  of  Argyll  ^  in  a  naval  battle, 
Jan.  6 ;  the  Isles  are  in  consequence 
partitioned. 

Henry  makes  war  on  his  brother 
Geoffrey,  and  drives  him  out  of  An- 
jou.  He  also  deprives  him  of  the 
castles  of  Chinon,  Mirabel,  and  Lou- 
dun,  which  had  been  b^towed  on 
him  by  their  father".  Geoffrey  seeks 
refuge  in  Britanny,  where  he  becomes 
governor  of  the  town  of  Nantes. 

A.D.  1 1 57. 

Henry  compels  the  Scots  to  wth- 
draw  from  the  north  of  England,  and 
in  return  confirms  the  earldom  o£ 
Huntingdon  to  the  Scottish  king  (Mai- 
colm  IV.) 

William  the  son  of  Stephen,  Hugh 
Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  many  other 
nobles,  are  obliged  to  surrender  their 
castle. 

Henry  interferes  in  the  quarrels  of 
Owen  Gwyiineth  and  his  brother  Cad- 
waladcr  "  ;  he  is  in  danger  in  the  pass 
of  Consilt,  near  Flint,  but  saves  him- 
self by  flight  \ 

Henry  is  a  second  time  crowned,  at 
Lincoln,  on  Christmas-day,  and  a  third 
time  at  Worcester,  at  Easter,  1158. 

A.D.  1 1 58. 

Geoffrey,  his  brother,  dies,  and 
Henry  obtains  possession  of  Nantes. 

Sunicrlcid  again  defeats  Godred  of 
Man,  who  in  consequence  professes 
himself  the  tributary  of  the  king  of 
Norway  (Magnus  V.),  and  claims  his 
assistance. 

A.D.  1 1 59. 

Henry  claims  Toulouse,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  and  lays  siege  to  the  cit}', 
but  without  success.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  William  the  son  of  Stc- 


*■  Sec  p.  96.  g  See  A.I).  1 1 76. 

••  The  ye;irs  of  his  reign  are  computed  from  this 
day. 

•  S-^c  A.D.  noa  J  Sec  a,d.  1x38. 

^  The  papal  pretext  was«  "  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  the  Church,  and  to  teach  a  rude  pe<n>le  the  ru- 
diments of  the  Christian  faith/'  as  it  the  Irish 
were  still  pagans ;  that  of  the  Icing,  a  desire  to 
conquer  a  kingdom  for  his  brother  William.  The 
real  reasons  apparently  were,  the  craving  of  the 
king  for  larger  territory,  and  the  desire  of  the  pope 
to  see  his  supremacy  tormallv  recc^niised  in  Ire- 
land, where  as  yet  it  was  allowed  only  by  the 
Otfmen. 

'  The  ancestor  of  the  potent  Lords  of  the  Isles  of 
a  later  day. 


"*  Henry  thus  early  shewed  that  conten^  for 
the  most  solemn  promises  which  appears  in  so 
many  actions  of  his  life. 

■  Cadwaladcr  lived  many  years  after,  detested 
by  his  countrymen  as  an  ally  of  the  Normans,  and 
equally  distrusted  by  the  latter.  At  length  he  wa* 
summcmed  to  England  to  answer  certain  chaises  of 
the  Marchers,  and  was  murdered  on  his  return, 
though  under  the  safe  conduct  of  the  king.  Sept 
aa,  jijg. 

«  The  battle  of  Consilt  is  the  theme  of  a  n>irited 
ode  by  Cvnddelw,  a  contemporary  bard,  wno,  ad- 
dressing the  king,  sa>'S, 

**  Knighthood  to  the  generous  beast 
That  saved  thee,  king,  thou  owest  at  least** 


A.1).  II59 — 1 164.] 


HENRY  IL 


iig^ 


phen,  and  Thomas  Becket,  his  chan- 
ceflor'.  The  king  of  France  (Louis 
VII.)  supports  the  count  of  Toulouse, 
and  war  ensues. 

A.D.  1 1 60. 

Peace  is  made  with  France,  in  Oc- 
tober. Henry  retains  his  conquests 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  arranges 
a  marriage  between  his  son  Henry 
and  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
VII.,  children  of  tender  age. 

The  children  are  married,  by  au- 
thority of  the  papal  legate,  Nov.  2 ; 
Henry  thus  obtains  possession  of  the 
princess's  dower,  which  gives  occasion 
to  a  new  war  *». 

A.D.  1 161. 

The  French  are  defeated  at  Chau- 
mont 

Peace  is  made  in  July,  when  the 
longs  agree  to  receive  Alexander  I H. 
as  Dope  ^ 

Owen  Gwynneth  ravages  South 
Wales. 

A.D,  I I 62. 

Thomas  Becket  is,  by  the  king's 


command,  elected  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, May  24  ;  he  is  consecrated  oa 
Whit-Sunday,  May  27. 

The  archbishop,  shortly  after,  re- 
signs the  chancellorship,  which  greatly 
offends  the  king ',  who  in  consequence  - 
supports  Roger  de  Clare  and  others  in 
keeping  possession  of  several  manors 
and  castles  belonging  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury. 

A.D.  1 1 63. 

The  king  returns  to  England,  in 
January. 

Henry  of  Essex,  accused  of  treason 
at  Consilt ',  is  defeated  in  single  com- 
bat by  Robert  de  Montfort ;  his  life  is 
thereby  forfeited,  but  he  is  allowed  to 
become  a  monk  at  Reading  ■. 

An  assembly  held  at  Westminster,, 
in  October,  at  which  complaints  are 
made  of  the  proceedings  of  the  spi- 
ritual courts,  and  the  bishops  are  re- 
quired to  observe  the  "  customs"  used 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  they  promise 
to  do  so,  "  saving  the  rights  of  their 
order,"  at  which  the  king  is  dis- 
pleased. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  CLARENDON. 


A.D.  1 1 64. 

A  COUNCIL  held  at  Clarendon  (near 
Salisbury),  Jan.  25,  when  certain  ar- 
tides  are  brought  forward  by  John  of 
Oxford,  the  king's  chaplain,  specifying 
the  "customs ;"  the  bishops  are  com- 
pelled by  threats  of  violence  to  sub- 
scnbe  to  them ;  the  archbishop,  how- 
ever, formaUy  retracts  his  consent. 

These  articles,  known  as  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  are  sixteen  in 
Bomber.  They  are  described  as  cus- 
toms of  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  but  the 


real  state  of  the  case  is,  that  they 
revive  claims  which  had  embroiled 
Henry  I.  with  Anselm  and  the  popes, 
and  had  been  formally  abandoned. 
All  controversies  on  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage are  to  be  determined  in  the 
king's  courts ;  churches  in  the  king's 
demesne  are  only  to  be  filled  up  by 
him ;  the  clergy,  both  in  person  and 
property,  are  rendered  amenable  to 
the  king's  courts ;  they  arc  forbidden 
to  go  abroad  without  his  consent,  or 
to  appeal  to  Rome.    Vacant  bishop- 


^This  eminent  man  was  bom  in  xxx8,  his  father, 

Cfiiert,  being  a  London  trader,  of  Norman  descent, 

*ho  hdd  the  office  of  ]>ortreeve.    He  was  brought 

falfd  by  the  Archbish(^  Theobald  of  Cantcr- 

nvy,  who  made  him  his  archdeacon,  and  intro- 

dnoed  him  to^  the  king ;  by  whom  he  was  first 

Wed  chaplain,  but  soon  suterwards  chancellor; 

k  dao  acted  sometimes  as  ambassador,  sometimes 

*  soldier.     His  income  was  great,  and  he  main- 

tdaed  his  household  in  almost  regal  magnificence, 

vbich  was  made  a  charge  against  him  when  he  fell 

bit>  diwrace;  but  there  is  neither  evidence  nor 

urMOjable  sn^Mcion  that  he  had  applied  the  king's 

tousuie  to  his  own  pui  poscsi 

«  The  princeas  had  been  placed  ia  the  hands  of 
Heary  mr  education,  and  ker  dower  (the  Vexin, 
•se  A.D.  xo97,)pat  ia  charge  of  the  Templars,  to  be 
deiivcfcd  oirer  ob  her  marriage,  which  of  course 
expected  to  be  deferred  till  the  parties  were  of 


a  suitable  age.  Henry,  however,  by  marrying 
them  at  once  obtained  the  territory,  which  lay 
temptingly  near  his  own. 

'  The  emperor  ^Frederick  I.)  supported  a  rival 
pope,  who  was  styled  Victor  Iv. 

•  Almost  immediately  after  his  consecration  the 
king  became  on  ill  terms  with  his  former  favourite  ; 
Bccket's  real  offence  being,  that  he  would  not  sacri- 
fice the  rights  of  his  new  office  to  preserve  the  good- 
will of  the  courtien,  now  no  longer  his  familiar  as- 
sociates. 

*  Sec  A.D.  1 157.  Either  from  cowardice  or  treach- 
ery he  threw  dfown  the  king's  standard,  of  which 
he  was  the  bearer,  and  took  to  flight. 

"  Among  his  forfeited  lands  was  Saltwood  Castle,, 
in  Kent,  which  he  held  from  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
Becket  claimed  the  forfeiture,  but  the  king  be- 
stowed it  on  Ranulf  de  Broc,  a  knight  of  hu 
household. 
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lies  and  other  dignities  may  remain 
for  an  unUmited  time  in  the  king's 
hands ;  election  thereto  is  only  to  be 
by  his  licence ;  and  homage,  fealty, 
and  ail  other  services  are  due  for  them 
as  well  as  for  lay  fees,  except  sitting 
in  judgment  in  matters  of  life  and 
limo.  The  spiritual  courts  are  for- 
bidden to  proceed  to  exconmiunica- 
tion  of  the  king's  ministers  or  tenants 
in  chief  without  the  king's  consent,  all 
pleas  of  debt*  are  to  be  judged  only 
m  the  king^s  courts,  and  church-yards 
are  not  to  afford  shelter  for  the  goods 
of  offenders  condemned  therein  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  ordination  of  the  sons  of 
villeins  without  their  lord's  consent  is 
prohibited. 


A.D.  1 164. 


A  second  council  is  assembled  at 
Northampton,  Oct  7.  Many  charges 
are  brought  against  the  archbishop, 
chiefly  concerning  his  administration 
of  the  king's  treasure  while  chancellor. 
He  pleads  that  all  such  matters  had 
been  settled  with  the  king's  justiciary 
before  he  became  archbishop,  but  is 
nevertheless  condemned  in  a  very 
large  sum,  when  he  announces  his 
intention  of  appealing  to  the  pope, 
Oct.  13. 

The  archbishop  leaves  Northamp- 
ton in  disguise,  the  same  night.  He 
travels  under  the  name  of  **  brother 
Christian,"  and  after  some  stay  on  the 
Kentish  coast,  lands  near  Gravelines, 
in  Flanders,  Nov.  2.  He  finds  an 
asylum  at  Pontigny,  in  Burgundy, 
with  the  Cistercians. 

The  king  banishes  the  family  and 
friends  of  tne  archbishop,  to  the  num- 
ber of  400,  obliging  them  to  take  an 
oath  to  repair  to  him  in  his  exile  ^ 

The  Welsh,  both  of  the  south  and 
the  north,  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  marchers. 

A.D.  1 165. 

Henry  invades  Wales  with  a  large 
force,  but  is  unsuccessful,  and  barbar- 
ously hangs  many  hostages  formerly 


placed  in  his  hands ;  among  others, 
several  children. 

The  Welsh  capture  Basingwok,  near 
Flint,  and  other  castles,  but  disagree- 
ing about  the  spoil,  their  confedoacy 
is  broken  up. 

A.D.  1 166. 
A  council  held  at  Oxford,  in  which 
thirty  German  heretics  are  condemned. 
Being  branded,  and  driven  forth,  they 
perish  of  hunger. 

The  archbishop  excommunicates 
many  of  the  king's  friends,  and  also 
such  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  as  had 
agreed  to  abide  oy  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  June  12. 

A  council  held  at  London,  which 
votes  an  appeal  to  the  pope  from  the 
excommunications  of  the  archbishop. 

The  king  persecutes  the  Cistercians 
for  affording  him  refuge.  He  in  con- 
sequence quits  Pontigny,  November. 

Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  exnelled 
by  his  fellow  kmgs,  repairs  to  Heniy, 
and  offers  to  become  his  vassal,  if 
replaced.  The  king  declines  to  en- 
gage in  the  matter,  but  allows  him  to 
apply  to  his  nobles. 

A.D.  1 167. 

Beckct  receives  shelter  at  Sens  from 
the  king  of  France.  Henry  makes 
war  on  him,  and  captures  and  de- 
stroys the  castles  of  Chaumont,  Gi- 
sors,  and  others. 

A.D.  1 168. 

Many  of  the  nobles  of  Britanny, 
Poitou,  and  Guienne,  join  the  kin? 
of  France. 

Henry  marches  against  them,  sul>- 
dues  them,  and  destroys  their  castles. 

A.D.  1 169. 

m 

Peace  is  concluded  between  Loo** 
and  Henry,  Jan.  6.  The  archbishop 
has  an  interview  with  them,  but  no- 
thing is  concluded. 

The  pope  (Alexander  III.)  appoint* 
commissioners  to  effect  a  reconcili** 
tion,  but  they  are  distrusted  by  both 
parties. 

The  archbishop  excommunicates 
Gilbert  Foliot,  bishop  of  London, 
the  king's  chief  adviser  *. 


'  It  was  then  customary  for  a  borrower  to  swear 
to  make  payment  by  a  certain  dav  ;  his  neglect  of 
his  oath  w^as  a  spiritual  ofTence,  which  brought  him 
into  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

y  They  were  received  with  srcat  kindness  in 
France,  and  the  king  (Louis  VII.)  warmly  es- 


poused the  archbishop's  cause.    The  pope  (Aki- 
andcr  III.)  was  then  dwclline  in  France. 

«  The  sentence  was  made  known  in  Foliot's  own 
cathedral  by  a  young  French  priest^  the  «rd»* 
bishop's  messenger,  on  Ascension  Day  (May  99)^ 
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A.D.  I169. 

Dermot  of  Leinstcr  procures  aid 
from  Richard  de  Clare*.  Maurice 
Fitzgerald  and  Robert  Fitzstephen^ 
two  of  Clare's  associates,  are  sent  for- 
ward with  a  small  body  of  Norman 
liorse  and  Welsh  foot ;  they  land  near 
Wexford,  June  24,  and  establish  them- 
selves there. 

The  state  of  Ireland,  mainly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strange  system  of 
dective  monarchy  which  prevailed 
there,  had  long  been  such  as  to  fa- 
Toor  any  invasion' from  England,  even, 
as  was  now  the  case,  with  compara- 
tively small  numbers.  There  were 
five  native  kings,  commonly  at  war 
among  themselves ;  and  although  one 
of  them  was  nominally  lord  paramount, 
and  styled  Ardriach,  his  authority  can- 
not have  been  much  regarded,  as  the 
head  of  each  sept,  or  tribe,  was  every- 
where considered  as  an  independent 
nler.  Each  king's  successor  was 
diosen  by  popular  election,  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  king  himself,  being 
sometimes  his  eldest  son,  but  mori^ 
often  not,  and  so  fre(]uently  making 
war  to  obtain  possession,  that  more 
than  half  of  the  Irish  kings  whose  fate 
is  known  are  ascertained  to  have  met 
with  violent  deaths  from  this  cause. 
Primogeniture  was  unknown,  and  on 
the  death  of  any  chief,  his  possessions 
were  equally  shared  among  all  his 
nwle  issue,  whether  legitimate  or  not 
To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  Ostman 
kings  and  bishops  were  in  constant 
communication  with  the  kindred  Nor- 
n^  rulers  in  England  ;  and  Norman 
niercenaries  sold  their  services  to  every 
dvief  who  could  pay  them. 

A  people  thus  divided  into  as  many 
Actions  as  families,  of  course  could 
offer  no  more  effectual  opposition  to 


the  new  invaders  than  to  their  pre- 
cursors ;  but  though  easily  estabUshed, 
the  rule  of  the  English  kings  in  Ireland 
was  in  reality  for  a  long  period  re- 
stricted to  very  narrow  limits ;  little 
more  indeed  than  the  Ostman  sea- 
ports which  had  been  reserved  for  the 
crown  by  Henry  II.  The  natives,  see- 
ing their  invaders  begin  to  quarrel 
over  their  spoil,  which  they  speedily 
did,  reconquered  much  of  the  country 
that  had  been  overrun,  and  disclaimed 
their  recent  formal  submission.  The 
king's  officers  were  equally  set  at 
nought  by  the  Norman  settlers,  who 
soon,  in  hatred  to  all  newer  comers 
and  defiance  of  authority,  became 
"more  Irish  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves ; "  they  strove  to  dispossess 
the  old  inhabitants,  but  yet  they  in- 
termarried with  them,  and  adopted 
their  language,  with  much  of  their 
manners  and  customs. 

The  kings  of  England  took  the  title 
of  Lords  of  Ireland,  but  their  authority 
was  little  more  than  nominal  Statutes 
and  proclamations  for  nearly  400  years 
speak  of  three  classes  in  the  country, 
the  king's  subjects,  the  king's  rebels, 
and  the  king's  enemies.  The  first, 
never  more  than  an  insignificant  num- 
ber, were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eng- 
lish Pale,  a  limited  district  on  the 
east  coast,  who,  dwelling  in,  or  im- 
mediately adjoining,  Dublin,  Drog- 
hcda,  or  other  fortified  towns,  were 
thus  by  military  force  compelled  to 
yield  a  semblance  of  obedience  ;  the 
second  ordinarily  comprised,  in  the 
east  and  south,  the  Butlers  and  Fitz- 
geralds,  in  the  north  and  west,  the 
De  Courcys,  De  Burghs,  and  other 
Anglo-Irish  chiefs,  who  occupied  in 
almost  independent  sovereignty  the 
open  country;  the  last  were  the  na- 


*  He  was  a  descendant  of  Richard  of  Brionne, 
}  ^onaaa,  who  fought  at  Hastings,  and  appears 
^Domesday  Ek>ok  possessed  of  manors  in  Kent, 
P^^i  and  seven  other  counties.  His  grandfather 
"ubm  made  com^uest  of  great  part  of  West  Wales, 
*^  received  the  title  of  earl  of  Pembroke,  which  b 
*'*^«>ineumes  given  to  him,  but  he  is  better  known 
?Strongbow,  or  Richard  of  Strigul  (Chepstow), 
?^  his  place  of  residence.  He  was  a  man  of 
Pf^l^en  fomme  and  in  disgrace  with  the  king,  but 
'^  oiilitary  dull  and  coturteous  manners  gave  him 
?*w  influence,  which  he  was  induced  to  exert  by 
^  liberal  promises  of  the  fugitive.    Strongbow 


married  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Dermot,  and  suc< 
ceeded  to  his  kingdom  in  xi7o;  he  was  obliged  to 
surrender  this  to  Henry  II.,  out  had  the  lands  re- 
granted,  except  Dublin,  Walcrford,  and  the  other 
Ostman  seaports,  which  the  king  retained  in  his 
own  hands.  He  died  in  Dublin  in  zi??*  His 
granddaughter  Isabel  married  William  Marshall, 
who  became  carl  of  Pembroke,  and  was  guardian 
of  the  realm  in  the  minority  of  Henry  III. 

»•  They  were  the  sons  of  Nesta,  one  of  the  mis- 
tresses of  Henry  I.,  and  so  half-brothers  of  Robert, 
earl  of  Gloucester.    See  p.  xoa. 


!.  .\:.v;enet-.  'jl:^.  1169 — 1171. 

A  :,..;:>•..  ar.cl  ri7*-r:^  Dublin.    He  is 

.    .  «.«^  -  -jr.  .ii':-jr  i'.  -.. .  .-i  i:..rc'  by  the  Irish 

.'  :^-  :n   i:i»r.ji:r:c::.-   •  .Li  iii  Ostmon,  bu: 

--.".-  huliU  his  rriur.:.'. 
..  ^     -sA..        The    ar:::l;?h  r"?    rv'iscssions  arc 

■■.  '<  n,-  -  restored  to  him.  N  :v.  12,     He  returns 

o    h.ivL  ti>  Cante^b•^^^■.  IJ^:,  JL  ir.d  nnds  that 

.   ,>.  .'.rr-  the  property  ..:"•>.:  fi-^  has  been  griev- 

.-,      ::>.'.;.  ciu»,ly  wasted  by  Kir.ul:'  and  I^bert 

^    :  r    thj  dc  1 5 roc.  thj  ?:v-c-5:T:L:.r5- 
.  ».    .  Tc    <in;:.s        He  p-jbiishcs  :h-*  ser.ier.ce  against 

•    ..\.i  ri  ci:hcr :  the  prelates,  whj  rcrviir  :3  the  king  in 

■..V-    ^.L  sri  anil-.  Normandy,  ar.d   b.?:-i:h    his  protec- 

....    ^vl    barban>'js  tion.     Hcr.r\*  ^ives  u::i  ranee  to  angry 

.   .v.  \\  Tvx  in.:ch  expressions,  which    rr:ve   the  ixnme- 

•.•»'»«.'^ '•>.     Thus  di.i'.e  cause  of  ih J  archbishop's  death- 
.    .   V.     '^    t''»r  a;^'wS         The   archbishop    proposes    to  \isit 

*     ». I '.-.!!.•  .  f  c.fH-  the  youn;;  kin:;  .1:  Wo-odsiock,  but  is 

..    >..■•.'■  '..>  pjr..:^e.  preventctl.     His  pro^^isions  are  intcr- 

\  .vvuv.  \v-ih  tliat  cepied.  and  his  life  threatened.    He 

.  preaches  in  the  cathedra!  on  Christ- 
inas-diiy,  and  afterwards  excommuni* 

,  cates  Ranulf  and  Roben  de  Broc. 
'    '•  Four    Norman    knights    .Richard 

..  1  .   .- ;  !::>  5c:i  Da-  I5rito.    Rcv^inald    Fitzurse,    Hugh   de 

V .    I  V  .\  il  war  ■'.  Moreville.  and  William  Tracy ^.  haxing 

..».v>^    endeavour    to  secretly  left  the  kin;^'s  court,  repair  to 

■     vvv;',  h.nion  botwcn  Ranulf  dc  Broc,  at  Saltwood.  Dec.  28. 

lu   .iuhl>isiK>p.  who  i-.c-  On  the  foUowinj^  day  they  proceed  to 

. »   \\\    November,  at   St.  Canterbur\'.  when,  fei^^ning  a  commis- 

•..■.    wiihout   airy    a;^Tce-  pjnn  from  the  kin;^.  they  in  vain  en- 
deavour to  induce  the  archbishop  to 

^    '■  M-w\  recall  the  sentence  against  the  arch- 

V  ■■  ;  ■;  s  >n.  is  crowned  bishnp  of  York  and  the  other  prelates. 

.     oi-n-v.nd  at  WVstmin-  At   len:.^.h    they   follow   him  into  the 

.i\.  |-.i!ie  14,  l)y  the  arch-  north   transept  of  the  cathedral,  and 

••  !v    .  Ro^^er   (»f   IJisliops-  thrre  murder   him   near  the   altar  of 

k-.hvT   prelates.      iJecket  St.  IJencdict.    Dec.  29.     His   body  is 

.'le  pope,  wh')  forward-*  hastily  buried  in  the  cr}-pt,  Dec.  30*. 
i»l  '»uspen??i<>n  a^^ainst 


.;  i  ^  oi  the  ri:.;lits  of  the 

J  id  I  lie  archbishop  meet 
..   i»i  ar  Tours,  and  are 
KA,  lulv  22. 


A.I).   1 171. 

The  kin«;  sends  ambassadors  to  the 
pope,  to  deny  all  complicity  in  the 
archbishop's  death ;  the  pope  pro- 
nounces a  sentence  of  excommunica- 


i  t  IK  e.Des  to  Irelnnd  in  |  tiim  a^^ainst  the  murderers  in  general, 


,    M  111.-  I'fiii::  exiles  in  con-  Ui«it  no  time  in  cxplainln;;  to  Henn-  that  he  only 

,.!     .  I    ihiMi   '^.iiu'ht   iIk-  liclil  liis  ci-nqii'^ts   in   tnist  for  him.     The  kin^, 

.    1    i,.|  h>iii.i.;c  In  him  .»«  h<.\v«'\fr,  ai  <'nco  -iot  "n  f-nit  the  army  with  which 

.   .     Iiil>  .' i.  ii/J-     <^"«-"  h'.' in\.»cl«.il  IrtLmil  in  ii;i. 

\i  .     :  .  V|»i.>l>.iiilv  :i  wi"  «'f         '    1  he  knight  who   h.i>l  rcc'ivcil  S.ikwnod  from 

■  ,..1.    1.1    h,«vi:   prcferrc'l  th«"  kin;;  seven  yea r.%  licl-irc.     Sou  a.d.  iic?. 
.   ..      1   III.   lui-n«I«.,  anri  ii>  |       *■'  There  it  rcm.ujjcd  until  the  ye.ir  i-j.\  when  ii 

,    1.1   III.  Ill  whiih  recent  w:i.-;  with  S'.ilemn  pump  tr.uiNferreJ  to  .i  splcniliil 


,  .    I,.     |.y    III  I   means  ini- 

,.    .    I..  |..i. ,  .I-.  e.irly   n< 

..I    .mv    «"•"'   rcMJlt. 

I  •   pill    i.iilh    in   the 

.11   I.    iii.l  l.\   ihr  terms  of 


shrine  which  liad  \iccn  prepared  immediately  bc- 
iiiml  the  hi^h  altar.  Ltccket  wa>  can(.>ni7ed  bv 
Pope  Alcx.indcr  III..  March  3,  1173,  and  althoui;h 
his  shrine  ua-J  de^tn-yed,  and  hi-,  name  cra:»eJ 
from  the  Ani;lican  calendar,  by  Henry  VIII.,  no 
less  than  .si.\ty-ft>ur  i.liurihes  btill  exiit  in  Kn;:;l3ml 
dcdrcat'.-ii  tu  him.     The  lir.>^t  wa.s  built  by  KicAord 


I  .1,, .     Ill-,  however,  1  dc  Lucy,  the  justiciary,  iD  117S. 
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and  appoints  l^ates  to  examine  who 
are  the  really  guilty  parties  \ 

The  king  returns  to  England  in 
August,  equips  an  army,  and  invades 
Ir^md;  ne  lands  at  Waterford,  Oct. 
18. 

The  Irish  prdates  hold  a  council  at 
Armagh,  in  which  all  English  slaves 
are  ordered  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  in 
another  council,  held  at  Cashel,  Nov.  6, 
Henry  is  acknowledged  as  king ;  he 
arrives  in  Dublin,  Nov.  12. 

A.D.  II 72. 

The  king  leaves  Ireland,  April  17, 
and  returns  to  Normandy  in  May.  At 
a  council  held  at  Avranches,  May  21, 
he  is  formally  absolved  from  all  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  archbishop's  death. 

A.D.  1 173. 

Henry,  Richard,  and  Geof&ey,  the 
king's  sons,  flee  to  the  court  of  the 
king  of  France,  March  8.  Eleanor, 
their  mother,  endeavours  to  join  them, 
hat  being  captured,  is  imprisoned 
during  the  remainder  of  the  king^s 
life' 

The  kings  of  France  and  Scotland 
sopport  the  young  princes,  and  a  civil 
war  breaks  out  both  in  England  and 
Nonnandy. 

Richard,  prior  of  Dover,  is  elected 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  "and  im- 
mediately,'' says  Roger  of  Wendover, 
**the  bishop-elect  swore  fealty  to  the 
king,  *  saving  his  order,'  and  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  observing  the  cus- 
toms of  the  kingdom.  This  took  place 
it  Westminster,  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Catherine,  with  the  consent  of  the 
king's  justiciary  V 

Koger  de  Mowbray,  who  had  forti- 
fied the  isle  of  Axholme  for  Prince 
^enry,  is  obliged  to  surrender;  the 
^1  of  Leicester  is  captured,  Oct.  16. 

Hugh  Lacy  is  appointed  governor 
^  Ireland,  receiving  the  district  of 
^eath  as  his  fee. 

A.D.  1 174. 

Carlisle  is  besieged  by  the  Scots. 
Norwich    burnt    by    Hugh    Bigot, 
^  partisan  of  Prince  Henry. 


Henry  comes  over  to  England,  and 
does  penance  at  the  tomb  of  the  arch- 
bishop, July  12. 

The  king  of  Scotland  (William  the 
Lion)  is  captured  by  surprise  at  Aln- 
wick, on  the  next  day,  July  13.  David, 
his  brother,  retreats. 

The  Irish  make  a  desperate  effort 
to  drive  out  the  Normans,  and  cut  off 
many  of  their  garrisons. 

The  king  returns  to  Normandy ;  he 
raises  the  siege  of  Rouen,  Aug.  14 ;  is 
reconciled  to  his  sons,  Sept.  29. 

Richard  and  Geoffrey  do  homage 
for  their  counties,  Oct.  11. 

The  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  at  Falaise,  is  released, 
Dec.  8,  on  doing  homage  to  Henr)^ 
and  his  son,  and  promising  to  sur- 
render the  castles  of  Jedburgh,  Rox- 
burgh, Berwick,  Edinburgh,  and  Stir- 
ling. 

The  Scottish  kings  had  before  done 
homage  to  the  kings  of  England,  but, 
in  all  probability,  only  for  the  English 
lands  which  they  held,  as  Cumberland 
and  Huntingdon.  This  homage  was, 
however,  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  its  exaction  was  an  ungenerous 
attempt  to  turn  the  personal  misfor- 
tune of  the  king  into  a  sacrifice  of  the 
rights  of  an  independent  nation.  Wil- 
liam the  Lion  paid  a  sum  of  money  to 
Richard  I.  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  homage  and  the  suiTender  of  his 
castles,  and  thus  placed  the  relations 
of  the  two  crowns  on  their  former 
footing. 

The  king  returns  to  England,  ac- 
companied by  the  young  King  Henry. 

A.D.  II 7 5. 

The  bull  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.*  is 
brought  forward  in  Ireland  ;  Rodcric, 
king  of  Connaught,  and  many  other 
chiefs,  formally  acknowledge  Henry 
as  their  lord  paramount. 

At  a  council  at  Northampton,  the 
archbishop  of  York  (Roger  of  Pont 
TEveque)  claims,  in  vain,  canonical 
obedience  from  the  Scottish  prelates, 
Jan.  25. 

The  archbishop  of  York  thrown 
down  and  trampled   on  by  the  par- 


^^  The  legates  after  a  while  expressed  themsebres 
^^ified  that  the  only  criininals  were  the  above- 
^^^aed  knights.  Owing  to  the  conflict  of  civil  and 
^^desiastical  jtnisdiction  they  seem  to  have  escaped 
•^Unishment. 

'  She  was  set  at  liberty  for  a  short  time  in  the 


year  1184,  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  her  daughter 
Matilda,  and  her  husband*  Henry  of  Saxony,  bi't 
was  again  imprisoned  on  their  departure. 

k  The  pope  (Alexander  III.)  consecrated  him  at 
Anagnt,  April  7,  T174. 

*  See  A.D.  1155. 
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tisans  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  at  a 
council  held  in  St.  Catherine's  chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey,  March  14. 

A.D.  1 176. 

The  king  levels  the  castle  of  Leices- 
ter, and  several  other  strongholds  be- 
longing to  the  favourers  of  his  sons. 

A  great  council  held  at  Northamp- 
ton, at  which  England  is  divided  into 
six  districts,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  judges*  circuits  of  the  present  day, 
and  three  judges  assigned  to  each", 
with  powers  to  hear  and  determine 
most  of  the  causes  that  had  formerly 
been  cognizable  only  before  the  king  ". 


A.D.  I I 77. 

A  great  council  held  at  Oxford,  in 
May,  at  which  several  Wdsh  dueti 
attend,  and  do  homage  to  the  long. 

Earl  John  is  declared  Lord  of  In- 
land (Hugh  Lacy  being  his  depat]r)» 
and  the  whole  country  is  allotted  to 
various  knights  and  nobles,  who  un- 
dertake to  achieve  its  complete  om- 
quest". 

A.D.  1 178 

The  kings  of  England  and  Fiance 
arc  reconciled,  and  profess  an  inten- 
tion to  undertake  a  crusade  together. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  JERUSALEM. 


The  Christian  kingdom  in  the  Holy 
Land  was  at  this  time  in  imminent 
danger.  Its  king  (Baldwin  IV.)  was 
a  leper,  unable  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  the  regency  was  con- 
tended for  by  his  sister  Sibylla  p  and 
Raymond  of  Tripoli,  his  most  powerful 
vassal ;  Raymond  was  unsuccessful, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  have  allied 
himself  with  the  infidels,  who,  with 
Saladin  •»  at  their  head,  were  preparing 
for  the  reconquest  of  the  country.  The 
promised  crusade  of  the  two  kings, 
however,  never  took  place ;  the  king 
of  France  (who  had  indeed  thirty 
years  before  ser\'ed  and  suffered  in 
Palestine')  died  shortly  after,  and 
Henry,  when  pressed  on  the  matter, 
positively  refused  to  leave  Europe, 
but  the  enterprise  was  carried  out 
by  their  sons,  Philip  Augustus  and 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion. 

A.D.  1 179. 
The  eleventh  general  council  (of  the 


Lateran)  held  at  Rome,  on  matters  of 
discipline,  March  5  to  19. 

The  king  of  France  visits  the  tomb 
of  Archbishop  Becket  as  a  pilgrim,  in 
September. 

A.D.  1 1 80. 

Richard,  the  king's  son,  ravages  the 
territory  of  Geoffrey  de  Luneville,  in 
Poitou,  "  scarce  regarding  the  sanctity 
of  the  churches." 

The  king  of  France  dies,  Sept  18, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip 
Augustus. 

A.D.  1 181. 

The  king  issues  an  ordinance  com- 
manding every  person  to  provide  him- 
self with  arms,  according  to  his  degree. 
Complete  suits  of  armour  were  to  be 
provided  for  each  knight  and  each 
freeman  of  the  wealthier  class,  and 
lighter  equipments  for  each  burgher 
and  poor  freeman. 

Pope  Alexander  III.  dies,  Aug.  30. 


*"  Itinerant  justices  existed  even  in  the  time  of 
Henry  1.,  but  app.nrently  they  had  no  fixed  cir- 
cuits.^ The  regulation  of  their  proceedings,  not 
their  institution,  is  owing  to  Henry  II. 

■  The  court  styled  Aula  Regis  consisted  of  the 
king  himself,  his  justiciary,  chancellor,  and  trea- 
surer, the  constable,  chamberlain,  marshal,  and 
steward  of  his  household ;  its  powers  were  un- 
limited, and  every  kind  of  cause  came  under  its 
cognizance.  It  apparently  could  only  be  held  at 
the  place  where  the  king  had  his  residence,  and 
hence  parties  had  to  travel  from  England  to  Nor- 
mandy^  and  from  Normandy  to  England  in  search 
of  justice,  and  were  commonly  ruined  before  their 
suits  were  decided. 

"  Wales  had  been  similarly  partitioned  by  Wil- 
liam Rufus  and  Henry  I.  (see  a.d.  1090,  1105.) 

P  She  was  married  to  WilUam  of  Mbntferrat,  and 


had  a  son  who  became  Baldwin  V. 

<i  Saladin  was  a  Koordish  military  adventurer, 
who,  after  serving  in  Egypt  under  the  (kmoos 
Noureddin,  on  the  death  ot  that  princ^  in  2x73, 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  He  shortly  after  attacked 
the  Christians  of  Palestine,  but  at  first  with  Uttle 
success.  In  1x87  he  again  made  war  on  them,  and 
overran  the  whole  country;  Tyre,  however,  was 
held  against  him  by  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  Acre 
and  other  coast  towns  were  captured  by  Richard  I., 
and  Saladin  died  shortlv  after  (March  4,  ZZ03): 
the  vast  empire  that  he  had  acquired  was  Iwoken 
up  bv  his  death  ;  his  brother  Saphadin  diqx»scss- 
iug  his  nephews,  as  Saladin  himself  had  diqms- 
se:iscd  the  son  of  his  master,  Noureddin. 

'  Sec  p.  115. 


A.IX  Il82 — 1 189.] 
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A.D.  II 82. 

The  king  gives  a  large  sum  for  the 
service  of  the  Holy  Lsmd,  "  in  atone- 
ment,'' says  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
^of  Uie  death  of  the  blessed  Thomas, 
^  punishment  for  which  he  dreaded 
above  all  things,  for  himself  and  for 
Ids  posterity." 

A.D.  1 183. 

Henry  and  Geoffrey,  the  king's  sons, 
make  war  on  their  brother  Richard. 
Henry  dies  at  Castle  Martel,  near 
Limoges,  June  11,  and  the  war  is 
brought  to  an  end 

A.D.  1 1 84. 

Geoffrey  and  John  renew  the  war 
against  Richard ;  the  king  at  length 
commands  them  to  desist,  and  the 
brothers  are  formaUy  reconciled  at 
a  great  council  held  at  London,  Nov. 

A.D.  1 185. 

Earl  John  repairs  to  Ireland,  in 
March.  He  greatly  offends  the  na- 
tive chiefs  who  come  to  pay  him 
homage,  by  his  insolent  behaviour, 
and  he  is  recaUed  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  endea- 
vours in  vain  to  induce  the  king  to 
proceed  on  his  promised  crusade,  offer- 
ing him  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem '. 

A.D.  1 186. 
Gcof&ey  is  thrown  from  his  horse 


and  kiUed  at  a  tournament  at  Paris, 
Aug.  19. 

A.D.  1 187. 

The  Christians  sustain  a  signal  de- 
feat at  Tiberias,  July  4 ;  Saladin  cap- 
tures Jerusalem,  Oct.  2, 

Richard,  the  king's  son,  "the  first 
of  all  the  nobles  beyond  the  sea,  de- 
voutly received  the  cross mur- 
muring at  and  reproaching  his  father 
because  he  declined  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  defence  of  the  kingdom  which 
was  offered  to  him." 

Conrad  of  Montferrat*  successfully 
defends  Tyre  against  Saladin, 

A.D.  1 188. 

The  emperor  (Frederic  I.)  and  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  assume 
the  cross,  and  make  preparations  for 
the  crusade. 

A  quarrel  arises  between  Henry  and 
the  king  of  France,  regarding  the  lands 
of  Adelais,  Philip's  sister,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Richard. 

Richard  does  homage  to  the  king 
of  France,  in  his  father's  presence, 
Nov.  18. 

A.D.  II 89. 

Henry  is  expeUed  from  Touraine  by 
Philip  and  Richard,  June  14 ;  he  soon 
after  agrees  to  a  peace,  and  pays  a 
large  indemnity  to  Philip. 

Henry  retires  to  the  castle  of  Chinon, 
and  dies  there,  July  6,  his  natural  son 
Geoffrey  alone  being  with  him.  He 
is  buried  with  slight  ceremony  at  Fon- 
tevraud,  "Earl  Richard  foUowing  the 
corpse  in  much  tribulation." 


Events  in  General  History 


l^inhy  of  the  pope  (Alexander  III. ) 
and  an  anti-poDe  (Victor  IV)   . 

MOan  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
emperor,  Frederic  I. 

I'Cigoe  of  the  Italian  cities  against 


A.D. 


1 159 
1 162 


Frederic  •        .         .         . 

Rise  of  Saladin  to  power 
The  emperor  and  the  pope  (Alex- 
ander III.)  are  reconciled    . 
Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladin    . 


A.D. 

I164 
I171 

1178 


*  Tlic  tbooe  was  then  held  by  Baldwin  V.,  but  he 
"  oonadered  to  be  on  the  point  of  death.  On  his 
uc  the  crown  was  bestowed  on  Guv  de  Lusig- 
wbo  had  married  Sibylla.  Baldwin^  mother. 


*  He  was  the  brother  of  William  of  Montferrat.. 
the  first  husband  of  Sibylla :  and  he  was  eventually 
chosen  king  by  his  immediate  followers. 


ofKlohaidtlunnt. 


RICHARD    I.,   CALLED   C<EL-R-DE-LlON 


Richard,  the  third  son  of  Henry  II., 
■was  bom  at  Oxford,  Sept.  13,  1157. 
The  possession  of  Aquitaine,  his  mo- 
ther's patrimony,  seems  to  have  been 
destined  for  him  from  bis  earliest 
days  ;  hence  his  residence  was  usually 
on  the  continent ;  he  was  styled  count 
of  Poitou,  and  be  acted  like  an  in- 
dependent prince,  attacking  without 
scruple  the  count  of  Toulouse  when 
he  gave  aid  to  his  revolted  barons, 
and  pushing  his  arms  to  the  Pyre- 
nees. His  nature  seems  to  have  been 
generous  and  unsuspicious,  and  he 
thus  became  for  a  while  the  confede- 
rate of  his  more  crafty  brothers,  who 
first  induced  him  to  rebel  against  his 
father,  and  then  deserted  and  even 
made  war  on  him.  But  his  military 
prowess  was  far  superior  to  anything 
that  could  be  brought  against  him, 
And  he  retained  Aquitaine,  although 


at  the  e^Lpcnse  of  doing  homage  to  dte 
king  of  France. 

Even  before  he  became  king  (in 
11S9)  Richard's  whole  soul  was  turned 
(o  that  great  enterprise  with  which  his 
name  is  indissolubly  connected,  the 
Crusade.  Participating  fully  in  the 
mingled  grief  ana  indignation  which 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
ditTuscd  over  Christendom,  he  was 
one  of  the  vcr>'  earliest  to  take  the 
cross,  and  he  thought  no  sacrifice  cm 
his  own  part,  or  on  that  of  others,  too 
great  for  the  attainment  of  his  object. 
Hence  the  reckless  or  violent  means 
to  which  he  resorted  to  equip  bis 
forces,  and  which  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  most  formidable  licet  and 
army  that  had  ever  left  the  shores  of 
England.  But  his  success  was  unhap- 
pily rendered  impossible  by  the  envy 
of  those  ivho  saw  in  his  generous  d^ 


reproach  of  their  own  luke- 
is  ;  he  endured  shipwreck  and 
imprijonraent,  his  kingdom  was  nearly 
wrested  from  him  by  the  treachery  of 
his  brother,  and  he  received  his  death- 
Tound  before  the  insignificant  strong'- 
hold  of  a  rebellious  baron,  in  the  tenth 
ycirof  his  reign,  March  28,  1199,  and 
died  a  fortnight  after.  He  was  buried 
at  Fontevraud. 

When  a  youth  Richard  was  be- 
trothed to  Adelais,  daughter  of  Louis 
VII.  of  France  ;  from  strong  suspi- 
don  of  impropriety  on  her  part,  the 
union  did  not  take  place,  and  he  mar- 
ried Berengaria,  sister  of  Sancho  VII. 
«(  Navarre,  who  accompanied  him  to 
Ibc  Holy  Land,  but  by  whom  he  left 

Anatural  son,  Philip, lord  of  Cuinac, 


is  said  to  have  revenged  Richard's 
death  by  killing  the  viscount  of  Li- 
moges; and  a  natural  daughter,  Isabel, 
married  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  prince 
of  North  Wales. 

Henry  11.  added  a  third  lion  to  the 
two  of  the  Norman  kings  as  the  arms 
of  England,  but  Richard,  for  some 
time  after  his  accession,  used  the 
arms  he  had  before  borne  in  Aquitaine, 
"  Gules,  two  lions  combatant,  or." 
After  his  return  from  the  crusade, 
however,  he  bore  the  present  arms 
of  England.  He  also  used  as  devices, 
a  star  issuing  from  between  the  horns 
of  a  crescent,  the  star  and  the  crescent 
separately,  a  niailed  arm  holding  a 
broken  lance,  and  a  sun  on  two  an- 
chors, with  the  motto  "  Christo  ducc," 


Some  modem  writers,  who  affect  to 
despise  the  generous  emotions  which 
led  men  to  the  crusades,  have  de- 
picted the  Lion-hearted  king  as  a  mere 
brutal  swordsman,  and  his  reign  as 
a  calamity  to  his  subjects.  Such  was 
not  the  view  of  his  contemporaries. 
They  saw  in  him  a  generous  high- 
qiirited  prince,  an  eloquent  orator,  an 
accomplished  poet '',  and  a  knight 
vithout  fear  and  without  reproach. 
"Oh!"  exclaims  Richard  of  London', 


rompcnscd  for  his  ex- 
:ommon  cause  !  His 
inheritance  was  seized  by  another, 
his  Norman  castles  taken,  his  rivals 
made  cniel  assaults  on  his  rights  with- 
out provocation,  and  he  only  escaped 
from  captivity  by  paying  a  ransom  to 
the  emperor.  To  gather  the  money, 
the  taxes  were  raised  to  the  uttermost, 
a.  heavy  talliage  was'  laid  on  all  his 
lands,  and  everything  was  put  under 
contribution ;  even  the  chalices  and 
hallowed  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
were  gathered  from  the  churches'",  and 


TcEief  my  bondaEC  liai  en 


;;7you"fh 


the  chmnicter  ■•  he 
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the  monasteries  parted  with  their  or- 
namcnls ;  nor  was  this  against  the 
decrees  of  the  holy  fathers  ;  nay,  it 
was  a  duty,  for  no  saint,  many  though 
there  be,  ever  during  life  suffered  so 
much  for  their  Lord  as  did  King 
Richard  in  his  captivity.  He  who 
ha.d  gained  so  many  triumphs  over 
the  infidels  was  basely  circumvented 
by  the  brethren  of  his  own  faith,  and 
seized  by  those  who   only  in  name 


were  members  of  Christ At  !as^ 

restored  to  his  native  soil,  and  th^= 

kingdom  of  his  ancestor,  he  soon  re 

stored  all  things  to  tranquillity ;  then,, 
crossing  into  Normandy  to  avenge 
himself  on  the  king  of  France,  he- 
more  than  once  defeated  him,  and  by- 
the  power  of  his  sword  and  his  speai- 
he  recovered  his  alienated  rights,  even.  - 
with  augmentation." 


from  till: 

A.D.  tl 

Richard  is  received 
Normandy,  July  20. 

He  liberates  his  mother  from  con- 
finement, and  appoints  her  regent  in 
England  ;  he  also  bestows  the  county 
of  MorCain  and  great  estates  on  his 
brother  John. 

Guy  de  Lusignan,  the  expelled  king 
of  Jerusalem,  commences  the  siege  of 
Acre,  in  Augiist,  but  is  shortly  after 
himself  assailed  by  Saladin,  when 
English,  French,  and  German  cru- 
saders hasten  to  his  assistance. 

Richard  comes  to  England  and  is 
crowned,  Sept.  3* ;  a  number  of  Jews 
venture  to  appear  at  his  coronation, 
which  leads  to  a  massacre  among  them 
in  London, 

The  king  rmses  monw  by  violent 
means  for  nis  crusade.  The  earldom 
of  Northumberland  is  sold  to  the  bi- 
shop of  Durham  (Hugh  de  Puiset)  ; 
and  the  castles  on  the  Scottish  border 
are  given  up,  and  the  homage  of  the 
Scottish  king  for  his  kingdoi 
toned  by  Henry  II,',  re 
a.  sum  ot  money,  Dec  $. 


He  (ills  up  several  vacant  bishop- 
rics,  and  returns  to  Normandy  in  Oe- 

A.D.  1 190, 

The  massacre  of  the  Jews  is  re- 
newed in  several  places,  particularly 
at  York,  where  many,  being  bedeged 
in  the  castle,  commit  suicide  after  ull- 
ing  their  wives  and  children  and  de- 
stroying their  treasures,  March  17  «. 

Richard's  fleet  assembles  at  Dart- 
mouth, whence  it  sails  in  ApriL  It. 
consisted  of  upwards  of  100  larg^ 
and  many  smaller  vessels,  and  was 
under  the  nominal  command  of  Ge- 
rard, archbishop  of  Aix,  and  Bernard, 
bishop  of  Bayonne,  assisted  by  Rich- 
ard de  Camville,  Robert  de  SabloiL 
and  William  de  Fonz,  who  were  styled 
"  leaders  and  governors  of  all  the  king's 
shijjs,"  or  "sea  justices."  The  fleet, 
on  its  passage,  assists  the  people  of 
Lisbon  against  the  Mohammedan^ 
arrives  at  Marseilles,  Aug.  32,  and 
reaches  Messina,  with  the  troops  on 
board,  Sept.  14. 

WilUam  de  Longchamp^,  chancel- 
lor, and  bishop  of  Ely,  is  appointed 


re  computed  from  Uiia  I  othcn  hkd  to 


, .-  ioguiM 

ox  (WlUIkm  dt  LoojE,  1  br  murdcriiur  their  cndilon. 

Ld  Pcdlou)  to  York  lo        *  Hcmt  Nonou,  ud  bud  fonaalj  bon  ia 

led  to  Scotland,  uid  <  the  (ervice  of  Gecflny,  the  uthbuhop. 


iaii9o,  1191-]  ricHj 

fnardian  of  the  realm  during  the  king's 
absace.  Earl  John',  and  GcofTrey, 
aicbbishop  of  York,  are  forbidden  to 
itjair  to  England,  for  the  space  of 
ihiM  years. 

Richard  assembles  his  anny  at 
Tonrs,  and  thence  marches  to  Veze- 
hi,nhere  he  joins  the  French  forces, 
July  1 ;  embarks,  with  his  personal  at- 
tndants  only,  at  Marseilles,  August  7, 
touts  Italy,  and  arrives  at  Messina, 
Sepi.23. 

The  inhabitants  of  Messina,  "com- 
Maly  called  Griffons',  a  wicked  and 
tnd  race,  nuuiy  of  them  of  Saracen 
alraction,"  insult  and  injure  the  Eng- 
lisii  crusaders.  King  Richard  erects 
gibbets,  and  tries  and  executes  the 
ofenders ;  "for,  esteeming  the  country 
rf  the  guilty  of  no  consequence,  he 
comidered  every  one  his  subjects,  and 
kit  no  transgression  unpunished." 

EUcIiard  seizes  La  Bagnara,  a  castle 
in  Calabria,  which  he  bestows  on  his 
aster'  for  a  residence,  Oct  i,  and  oc- 
oipies  a  monastery  on  the  straits  of 
Messina  as  a  stronghold,  putting  the 
lirrison  to  death. 

The  Messinese  continuing  their  at- 
lonpts  to  destroy  his  troops,  Richard 
usaults  and  captures  the  city  ".in  less 
time  than  a  priest  could  chant  matins," 
Oct  4.  He  also  builds  a  stout  wooden 
fcitress  on  the  hill  overlooking  the 
Qty,  string  it  MategrifTon,  and  sup- 
pnts  his  men  with  provisions  from 
th  fleet,  the  Messinese  refusing  all 


H^I 


lemy  II.,  count  of  Champ^ne',  is 
Ktt  forward  with  a  portion  of  the 
mament  for  the  relief^of  Acre. 

Hie  kings  of  England  and  France 
— '    the    latter   siding  with    the 


Kidtard  obliges  Tancred  to  pay  a 
^Oxj  compensation  to  Queen  Joanna, 
*d  m  retuTTi  engages  to  support  him 
ot the  throne'. 


Richard  celebrates  the  Christmas 
festival  in  splendid  style  at  his  castle 
of  Mategriffon,  and  bestows  liberal 
gifts  on  his  people.  "  The  knights 
were  amply  relieved,  who  had  spent 
great  part  of  their  substance,  the  foot- 
men and  attendants  received  100  sols 
each  at  least,  and  noble  women  of 
Palestine,  whether  widows  or  virgins, 
who  had  been  despoiled  of  their  in- 
heritance and  exiled,  were  bountifully 
enriched." 

A.D.  1 191. 
The  king  grants   a   charter   admit- 
ting R^c  and  Wincbelsea  to  many  of 
the  pnvilegcs  of  the  Cinque   Potts", 

March  27. 

The  French  force  sails  from  Sicily, 
March  30,  and  arrives  at  Acre  April  20. 

Queen  Eleanor  arrives  at  Messina 
with  the  princess  Berengaria  of  Na- 

Thc  English  fleet,  which  sails  April 
10,  is  scattered  by  storms.  Richard 
reaches  Rhodes  April  22  ;  his  queen 
and  sister  are  driven  to  Limasol,  in 
Cyprus,  but,  distrusting  the  tyrant 
Isaac  °,  do  not  land  ;  others  of  his  ships 
are  seized  and  plundered. 

Richard  repairs  to  Cyprus,  dethrones 
Isaac,  confirms  their  ancient  laws  to 
the  people,  and  appoints  Richard  de 
Camville  and  Robert  de  Tumham  go- 
vernors of  the  island,  with  directions 
to  form  magazines  for  the  support  of 
his  troops  in  Palestine. 

The  king  marries  Berengaria,  at  Li- 
masol.  May  iz  ;  she  is  crowned  the 
same  day. 

The  fleet  sails  from  Famagusta, 
June  3,  and  off  Beyrout  captures  a 
very  large  Saracen  vessel,  June  7. 

Richard  arrives  at  Acre,  June  8. 

Both  the  kings  fell  ill  almost  imme- 
diately after  their  arrival  at  Acre,  but 
they  vigorously  pushed  on  the  siege, 
and  King  Richard  especially  exerted 

right  of  hii  wife  Coniunce,  the  sunt  of  Tucnd. 

B  He  betfdigbl  to  the  imperii  family  of  Con- 
itaulinople,  and  havioe  be<n  tppointed  viceroy  of 
the  uUnd  m  iia>,  nude  hinuelf  indepcodent,  uid 
ruled  ihv  people  with  ^t^At  cruelty,  Bemg  dc. 
fated  and  capturtd  by  Richard,  he  *aa  com- 
mitted to  the  chaxfle  of  the  Hcopitalkn^  and  im- 

Tte  Cypriote!  tojc  'on  theif  new  govemon  and 
choK  another  of  the  Comneni  for  king,  but  he  wa» 
taken  and  hanged.  luac  escaped  aher  a  while  by 
bribing  hi*  guardi,  and  endeavoured  to  eitabiiih 
himielfin  Alia  Minor;  he  w»  at  lait  poivxied  by 
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himself  in  constructing  mangonels  and  j 
other  battering  engines,  by  means  of 
M'hich  the  city  was  speedily  reduced 
to  extremity,  as  the  English  fleet 
blockaded  the  harbour,  and  cut  off  the 
supplies  it  was  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing by  sea. 

Several  partisans  of  Earl  John  take 
up  anns  ;  he  arrives  in  England,  and 
seizes  the  castles  of  Nottingham  and 
Tickhill. 

Acre  is  surrendered  p,  July  12.  Hos- 
tages arc  given  for  the  delivery  of  the 
cross  (captured  at  Tiberias'*),  the  re- 
lease of  Christian  prisoners,  and  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  ransom. 

The  kings  of  England  and  France 
tjuarrel  about  the  claim  of  Conrad  of 
Montferrat  to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem'. 

The  king  of  France,  after  taking  an  \ 
oath  not  to  injure  the  king  of  England 
in  his  men  and  possessions  in  Europe, 
sails  from  Acre  July  31,  "receiving, 
instead  of  blessings,  execrations  and 
maledictions  from  the  army." 

Disputes  arise  with  SaJadin,  when 
he  murders  his  prisoners,  Aug.  18. 
Richard  retaliates  by  executing  the 
hostages,  marches  out  of  the  town, 
and  prepares  for  his  advance  on  Jeru- 
salem, Aug.  20. 

**  During  the  two  winters  and  one 
summer,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
autumn,  when  the  Turks  were  be- 
headed (as  they  deserved  to  be),"  says 
Richard  of  London,  "in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man,  in  return  for  the  ruin 
of  our  churches  and  slaughter  of  our 
men,  many  of  the  Christians,  who  at 
great  sacrifice  had  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Acre,  died.  The  common  men  of  so 
great  an  army  who  perished  appears 
to  surpass  computation,  but  the  sum 
total  of  the  chiefs  a  certain  writer  has 
thus  estimated :  We  lost  in  the  army 
six  archbishops  and  patriarchs,  twelve 
bishops,  forty  counts,  and  five  hun- 
dred men  of  noble  rank ;  we  lost  also 
a  vast  number  of  priests  and  others 
who  cannot  be  counted." 


Richard,  after  waiting  two  days  out- 
side the  city  for  his  men,  many  of 
whom  arc  unwilling  to  join  him,  com- 
mences his  march  along  the  coast  to- 
wards Ascalon,  August  22,  his  fled 
keeping  company ;  the  Saracens  harass 
his  march.  He  passes  Caesarea,  and 
at  Arsouf  defeats  the  Saracens,  Sept  7. 
James  of  Avcsncs  being  killed  in  the 
battle  is  solemnly  buried  the  next  dsf 
at  Arsouf,  **  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
the  Oueen  of  Heaven.'' 

Saladin  destroys  many  of  the  for- 
tresses, and  Richard  encamps  at  Joppt 
(Jaffa),  Sept.  la  Many  of  his  troops 
return  to  Acre,  but  are  brought  bacL 

Geoffre>',  archbishop  of  York,  comes 
to  England,  Sept.  14 ;  he  is  seized  and 
imprisoned  by  Longchamp,  Sept  I9i 
Earl  John  espouses  his  cause,  Oct  4; 
Longchamp  is  expelled,  Oct.  10^  and 
retires  to  Normandy. 

Richard,  while  hawking  with  a  smaK 
escort,  is  surprised  b>'  the  Saracen^ 
and  only  escapes  capture  through  ^ 
devotion  of  William  de  Pratellis  (del 
Preaux) ",  Sept.  29. 

Richard  advances  towards  Jennie 
lem,  restores  several  of  the  ruined 
castles,  and  rescues  a  body  of  Tcm^ 
plars  from  destruction  by  his  personal 
efl'orts,  Nov.  6. 

Saladin  makes  overtures  for  peace. 

Richard  encamps  at  Ramla,  and  fO- 
mains  there  six  weeks  ;  Saladin  retiics 
to  Jerusalem.  The  Christians  sufo 
much  from  bad  weather,  and  their  sk^ 
and  wounded  are  waylaid  and  mia^ 
dered.  *'I5ut,"  says  the  Chronicler, 
**  surely  these  arc  all  to  be  accounted 
martyrs,  and  there  is  this  consolatioOf 
that  though  the  Turks  slew  them  with 
evil  intentions,  yet  they  suffered  but 
for  a  moment,  «ind  gained  the  reward 
of  a  long  service." 

A.D.  1192. 

A  council  held,  at  which  it  is  de- 
termined to  abandon  the  march  on 
Jerusalem,  Jan.  13 ;  the  army  retires 


f  The  duke  of  Austria  (I.«opold  V.),  havinj;  cap- 
tured one  of  the  towers  and  placed  his  banner 
thcrttOD.  it  was  thrown  down  by  Kichard'x  order ; 
hence  the  hatred  of  the  duke,  and  Richard's  cap- 
civity. 

H  See  A.D.  1x3^. 

'  Guy's  wife  died  during  the  negc  of  Acre,  and 
his  claim  to  the  throne  was  generally  consider«d  to 
have  expired  with  her;  he  was,  too,  despised  as 
wanting  capacity  and  courage,  whilst  Conrad  was 


popular  from  his  j^allnnt  defence  ofTyiT,  (aee  A.D» 
1187).  Conrad  married  Isabel,  the  sister  of  SibyUit 
and  obtained  the  nominal  kingdom,'  but  was  nOB 
after  assassinated. 

•  He  had  long  served  in  Palcstuie,  and  ooaU 
speak  the  Saracenic  language ;  he  cned  opt  itet 
he  was  the  melcch  (king),  and  was  earned  €fc 
Richard  gave  ten  Saracen  chiefs  in  exchaafe  w 
him,  when  about  to  quit  the  Hdy  Land. 
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Ascalon,  which  it  reaches,  after 
ch  suffering    from    the    weather, 

V  iSortifications  of  Ascalon  re- 
ed 

ichard  receives  intelligence  of  the 
xedings  of  his  enemies  in  Europe, 
prepares  for  his  return,  April, 
onzad  of  Montferrat  chosen  king 
enisalem.  He  is  assassinated  at 
t  very  shortly  after,  April  28. 
!enry  of  Champagne  is  chosen  king 
enisalem ;  when  Richard  bestows 
nis  on  Guy. 

ichard  captures  the  fortress  of  Da- 
,  May  22, 

be  army  resolve  on  the  sioge  of 
salem,  even  though  Richard  should 
e  tbem. 

ichard,  being  strongly  exhorted  by 
chaplain,  William  of  Poitiers,  pro- 
ns  his  intention  (June  4,)  of  not 
dng  the  army  before  the  following 
ter. 

ichard  sets  out  on  his  second 
dh  against  Jerusalem,  June  7.  He 
imps  at  Betenoble  (about  six  mUes 
I  toe  city),  June  11,  and  remains 
e  until  July  3;  then,  the  capture 
erusalcni  being  found  hopeless,  he 
ks  up  his  camp,  dismantles  Danim, 
Qgthcns  Ascalon  and  Joppa,  and 
Iks  Acre  July  26. 

iladin  attacks  Joppa,  July  26 ;  he 
ges  the  inhabitants  to  promise  to 
eader  on  August  i.  On  that  day 
'  are  relieved  by  Richard,  who  re- 
es  their  ruined  walls. 
idiard  falls  ill,  and  concludes  a 
e  with  Saladin,  Sept.  2,  according 
rfaich  Ascalon  is  to  be  demolished, 
pa,  with  the  sea  coast  as  iar  as 


Tyre,  is  secured  to  the  Christians,  and 
the  freedom  of  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem established  *. 

Various  companies  make  the  pil- 
grimage, and  arc  kindly  treated  by 
Saphadin  and  Saladin,  who  control 
the  fanaticism  of  their  followers  ". 

"  When  the  count  [Henry  of  Cham- 
pagne] and  the  bishop  [of  Salisbury] 
had  returned  from  the  sacred  places,'* 
says  Richard  of  Devizes,  "they  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  king  to  go 
up  ;  but  the  worthy  indignation  of  his 
noble  mind  could  not  consent  to  re- 
ceive that  from  the  courtesy  of  the 
Gentiles  which  he  could  not  obtain  by 
the  gift  of  God." 

Richard  sets  sail  from  Acre,  Oct.  9". 

"All  night  the  ship  sped  on  her  way 
by  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  when 
the  morning  dawned,  the  king  looked 
back  with  yearning  eyes  on  the  land 
he  had  left,  and  after  long  meditation 
he  prayed  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of 
several,  in  these  words ;  *  Oh !  holy 
land,  I  commend  thee  to  God ;  and 
if  His  heavenly  grace  shall  grant  me 
so  long  to  live  that  I  may,  in  His  good 
time,  afford  thee  assistance,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  be  some  day  a  succour 
to  thee M'" 

The  king's  fleet  reaches  Sicily,  but 
his  own  vessel  is  driven  to  Corfu, 
Nov.  II  ;  he  is  soon  after  shipwrecked 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
attempts  to  make  his  way  in  disguise, 
as  Hugh  the  merchant.  He  at  length 
reaches  Vienna,  where,  being  recog- 
nised, he  is  seized  by  Leopold,  duke 
of  Austria*,  Dec.  20. 

The  emperor  (Henr>-  VI.)  claims  the 
custody  of  Richard,  Dec.  28,  and  con- 


tichird  a;;rccd  to  this  truce  with  reluctance, 
Iter  it  was  concluded,  "he  sent  ambassadors 
Uadin,  announcing  to  him  that  he  had  only 
i  this  trace  of  three  years  for  the  purpose  of 
iciiii;  his  countrv,  and  collecting  more  men 
MODey,  where witn  to  return  and  rescue  all  the 
of  Jerusalem  from  his  domination."  Saladin 
id  ia  tcnns  of  high  commendatioa  of  Richard's 

IT. 

rhe  fiist  party  of  pilgrims,  advancing  without 
Mlioa,  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  Turks,  who, 
dnrd  of  London  says,  *'  grinned  and  frowned 
MB,  and  made  them  WLsh  themselves  back 
;  at  Acre."  Saladin  afterwards  posted  guards 
K  raadK  for  their  protection,  but  still  they 
.  oaly  visit  the  holy  places  in  haste  and  fear. 
nlutcd  them  with  tears,-  and  then  we  de- 
dl  to^iecbcr  with  speed,  for  it  was  unsafe  to  go 
bare  but  in  a  body ;  the  unbelievers  secretly 
ded  three  or  four  o4  our  men  who  strayed 

becrypu  of  the  church  on  Mount  Zion 

Turks  Kpumad  us  from  them,  and  we  grieved 
he  poUutkm  o<  the  churches  and  sepulchres, 


now  used  as  stables  by  the  infidels." 

"  His  queen,  his  sister,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
dethroned  tyrant  Isaac,  sailed  with  the  main  body 
of  his  fleet  on  Sept.  29,  and  landed  in  Italy  soon 
after.  They  pursued  their  journey  to  Richard's 
castle  of  Chinon  under  the  special  charge  ol  Ste- 
phen de  Tumham,  but  did  not  reach  it  until  May, 
X194,  as  they  had  to  remain  six  months  in  Rome, 
from  fear  of  the  emperor.  Having  at  length  reached 
Genoa,  they  took  ship  for  Marseilles,  where  the 
king  of  Aragon  (Alfonso  II.)  gave  them  his  pro- 
tection till  they  reached  the  lands  of  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  who  escorted  them  to  Chinon,  and  sub- 
sequently married  Queen  Joanna. 

y  Richard  of  London. 

■  Though  this  prince  has  rendered  himself  de- 
tested ibr  this  base  act,  he  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  sicj5c  of  Acre.  He  was  ordered  by 
the  pope  (Celesune  III.)  to  return  to  the  Holy- 
Land,  and  serve  there  as  long  as  the  king  had  been 
kept  m  captivity  Qune  6,  11 94),  but  he  was  unable 
to  do  so,  as  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  the 
following  December,  and  died  shortly  after. 
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fines    him    at    Diirrenstein,    on    the 
Danube. 

A.D.  1193. 

Earl  John  surrenders  part  of  Nor- 
mandy to  Philip  and  does  homage  to 
him  for  the  remainder.  Philip  shortly 
after  endeavours  to  seize  the  whole 
province. 

Richard's  prison  is  discovered  by 
Longchamp.  The  queen-mother  ap- 
peals to  the  pope  (Celestine  III.),  who 
excommunicates  his  oppressors,  but 
fails  to  obtain  his  freedom. 

Richard  is  brought  before  the  diet 
at  Hagenau,  after  Easter  (March  28), 
where  he  clears  himself  by  oath  from 
the  murder  of  Conrad.  A  heavy  sum 
is  settled  for  his  ransom,  June  28. 

Richard  receives  the  nominal  crown 
of  Provence  from  the  emperor,  and 
does  homage  to  him,  Dec.  22. 

Richard's  ransom  having  been  raised 
in  England,  Philip  of  France  and  Earl 
John  promise  large  bribes  to  the  em- 
peror to  keep  him  in  prison.  The 
emperor  delays  his  release. 

A.D.  1 194. 

The  German  princes  compel  the 
emperor,  against  his  will,  to  release 
Richard,  who  is  set  at  liberty  •,  Feb.  4. 

The  English  fleet  is  despatched  to 
Antwerp  for  the  king,  and  he  lands  at 
Sandwich  March  2o\ 

Richard  captures  the  castle  of  Not- 
tingham, and  disperses  the  adherents 
of  John. 

Is  a  second  time  crowned  at  Win- 
chester, April  17,  the  king  of  Scotland 
bearing  a  part  in  the  ceremony. 

Richard  passes  over  to  Normandy 
early  in  May.    At  the  solicitation  of 


his  mother,  he  pardons  his  brother 
John  and  his  adherents. 

Marches  against  the  king  of  France^ 
defeats  him  at  Fretteval,  in  the  0^ 
leanais,  and  captures  the  records  of 
his  kingdoms  July  15.  The  Frendi 
retire  from  Normandy,  Touraine,  and 
Maine,  and  beg  a  truce  for  a  year, 
July  23. 

David  of  Wales  dies ;  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  Llewelyn  ap 
Jorwerth. 

A.D.  1 195. 

Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  is  also  papal  legate  and  guardian 
of  the  realm,  raises  enormous  sums  of 
money  for  the  war  against  France; 
William  FitzOsbert  (called  commonly 
William  with  the  Beard)  inflames  the 
discontent  of  the  Londoners  against 
him. 

A.D.  1196. 

A  truce  concluded  with  the  king  of 
France,  but  soon  after  broken  by  him. 

A  tumult  in  London,  in  consequence 
of  which  FitzOsbert  is  seized  and  ex- 
ecuted, April  6. 

Richard  demands  the  guardianship 
of  Prince  Arthur**,  which  the  Bretons 
refuse. 

A.D.  1 1 97. 

The  counts  of  Flanders  and  Cham- 
pagne, and  the  Bretons,  join  Richard 
against  the  king  of  France. 

Phihp,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  is  cap- 
tured ;  the  pope  ineffectually  claims 
his  release  *. 

An  indecisive  action  is  fought  at 
Gisors,  Oct.  28. 

A  truce  for  a  year  is  agreed  to* 
Richard  builds  a  strong  and  stately 
castle  at  Andelys,  on  the  Seine,  above 
Rouen '. 


•  The  whole  of  the  ransom  not  being  then  raised 
(70,000  marks,  equal  to  ;C6oo.ooo  at  the  present 
day),  hostages  were  given  for  the  remainder.  The 
pope,  however,  interfered,  and  (June  6,  1194)  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
money  received  restored.  Neither  the  duke  nor 
the  enxperor  would  part  with  the  money,  though 
they  dismissed  the  hostages.  They  both  died 
shortlv  after  (the  duke  lolled  by  being  thrown 
from  nis  horse,  Dec  1x94,  and  the  emperor.  Sept 
98,  1x97)1^  and  dieir  heirs  were  threatened  with  ex- 
communication by  Pope  Innocent  III.  fMay  30, 
3x,  X  X98)  unless  they  made  restitution ;  out  it  is 
not  known  that  thev  did  so. 

•  He  was  brought  over  in  "  Trenchemcr,"  by 
Alan  of  Yarmouth,  the  same  man  and  ship  as  had 
conveved  him  to  Palestine. 

•  This  misfortune  led  in  France  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  practice  of  carrying  all  grants  and 
charters  about  with  the  kini^.  Commissiuner»  were 
appointed,  who  laboured  diligently  to  recover  the 


lost  documents  or  procure  copies  of  them  fitoiB 
the  grantees,  and  when  this  was  aocom^ished 
they  were  deposited  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denyi) 
as  the  first  Public  Record  Office,  tmder  the  cfaaqje 
of  Guy,  archbishop  of  Sens. 

*  The  young  prince  was  only  in  his  tenth  ywr, 
having  been  bom  March  29,  1x87. 

•  He  had  served  in  the  crusade,  and  shewn  Ub* 
self  hostile  to  the  English.  He  remained  in  oao- 
finement  until  Richard's  death,  when  he  was  re> 
leased  by  John  for  a  ransom  of  a,ooo  marks;  ha 
imprisonment,  however,  had  not  quenched  his  mar* 
tial  q}irit,  as  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines. 
and  there  captured  William  Longe^pee,  caA  of 
Salisbury,  the  natural  brother  of  the  lung. 

f  He  planned  it  himself,  personally  superinteoded 
and  urged  on  the  workmen,  and  when  it  was  com- 
pleted within  the  year,  he  so  admired  it  that  be 
exclaimed,  "My  daughter  of  a  year  old,  is  she  not 
a  saucy  castle? '  (C^haieau  Gaillard.  which  naine 
is  still  borne  by  its  picturesque  i:uins.j 
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A.D.  1 198. 

Geoffrey  FitzPeter  appointed  guar- 
^  of  the  realm  in  place  of  Arch- 
bishop Hubert,  July  11. 

The  French  are  defeated  at  Gisors, 
Sept  20,  when  Philip  narrowly  escapes 
vith  his  life. 

A.D.  1 199. 

A  five  years'  truce  is  concluded  by 


the  mediation    of   the  papal   legate, 
Jan.  13. 

A  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Poitou  ; 
Richard  is  mortally  wounded  before 
the  castle  of  Chalus-Chabrol,  March  28. 
He  acknowledges  his  brother  John  as 
his  successor,  dies  April  6,  and  is 
buried  at  Fontevraud,  bequeathing  his 
heart  to  the  city  of  Rouen  '. 


Events  in  General  History. 


A.D. 

The  third  Crasade  .        .        .     1189 

The  Older   of  Teutonic    Knights 

founded I191 

Jfatal  war   between   the  Genoese 


A.T). 

and  Pisans      ....     1194 
The  Saracens  successful  against  the 

Christians  in  Spain .         .         .     1197 


NOTE. 
The  Siege  of  Acre. 


The  author  of  the  Itinerary  of  Richard, 
Cog  of  the  English,  and  others  to  the 
Ho^  Land,  gives  a  most  spirited  and  in- 
teeming  picture  of  the  chief  feature  of 
Kichard's  crusade,  the  siege  of  Acre.  A 
few  brief  extracts  will  shew  his  style  of 
BanatiYe : — 

"King  Richard  arrived  at  Pentecost  with  an 
«Biy,  t^  &ywer  of  valour,  and  learning  that  the 
Hi^  of  France  had  gained  the  favour  of  all  by 
r*ng  his  coldiers  each  three  aurei  a  month,  he, 
lot  to  be  equalled  in  generosity,  proclaimed  by  his 
inkls  xhzt  all  in  his  service,  of  whatever  nation, 
dnuki  have  four  pieces  of  gold.  His  generosity 
*»  eitoOed  by  all,  and  he  outshone  every  one 
<iK  m  merit  as  he  did  in  g^(ts  and  magnificence. 

When,'  they  enquired,  '  will  the  attack  be  made 
tf  the  man  whom  we  have  so  long  and  so  eagerly 
c^ected—the  first  of  kings,  and  the  most  skilful 
^fttiior  m  Christendom?  God's  will  be  done,  for 
«r  hopes  all  rest  on  King  Richard." 

Ridiard  fell  ill,  but  urged  on  the  pre- 
ptatioQ  of  machines  to  batter  the  city ; 
the  king  of  France  meanwhile  made  an 
.ttBult,  and  being  shamefully  repulsed, 
and  his  engines  destroyed,  he  ful  siclc  also. 
He,  however,  recovered  before  Richard, 
**i  began  to  construct  machines  anew  : — 


"  These  he  determined  to  ply  night  and  day,  and 
he  had  one  petraria  of  vast  force,  to  which  the 
army  gave  the  name  of  Bad  Neighbour.  The 
I'urks  also  had  one,  which  they  called  Bad  Kins- 
man, which  by  its  violent  casts  often  crippled  Bad 
Neighbour,  but  the  king  of  France  repaired  it 
again  and  again,  until  by  many  blows  he  had 
broken  down  a  part  of  the  city  wall,  and  had  shook 
the  tower  Maledicta.  On  one  side  was  plied  the 
petraria  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  another  that 
of  the  Templars,  while  the  engine  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers never  ceased  to  scatter  dismay  around.  Be- 
side these,  there  was  one  petraria,  built  at  the 
common  expense,  which  they  styled  God's  petraria. 
Near  to  it  tnere  constantly  preached  a  priest,  a  man 
of  great  probity,  who  thus  collected  money  for  its 
ne«lful  repairs,  and  to  hire  labourers  to  supply  it 
with  stones  for  casting.  By  means  of  this  engine 
a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  tower  Maledicta  was  at 
last  hurled  down,  for  about  ten  yards  in  length. 
The  cotmt  of  Flanders  also  had  a  larse  petraria, 
which  King  Richard  purchased  after  the  death  of 
the  count,  and  also  a  smaller  one,  which  two  were 
plied  incessantly,  close  to  one  of  the  gates.  But 
the  great  machines  were  two  of  choice  materials 
and  workmanship,  which  would  throw  stones  to  an 
almost  incredible  distance,  and  these  King  Richard 
had  erected.  He  had  also  another,  very  firmly 
built,  which  they  called  Berefred  :  it  had  steps  to 
mount  it,  was  covered  with  raw  hides  and  ropes, 
and  being  of  most  solid  wood,  was  neither  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  force  of  blows,  nor  burnt  by  the 
streaming  Greek  fire.     He  also  erected  two  man- 


'  A  contemporary  anonymous  account  of  Rich- 
^  death  has  been  pulmshed  by  Labbe^  in  his 
"iwMheca  MSS.  t.  ii.  p.  302,  and  carefully  in- 
**!^ted  by  an  eminent  French  antiquary  of  the 
''ipbottrfaood,  M.  Vemeilh,  from  which  it  ap- 
P*>n  that  the  king  had  forced  his  way  into  the 
""cf  court  of  the  castle,  but  one  small  thoueh  lofty 
'""ad  tower  (still  existing)  held  out.  "  In  the  said 
'^•erwere  two  knights,  with  about  38  other  men 
gdvonen.  One  of  the  knights  was  called  Peter 
^>  and  the  other  Peter  de  Basile,  of  whom  it  is 
^  there  he  shot  the  arrow  from  the  cross-bow 
^J^tmdt  the  king,  and  of  which  he  died  within 
"«v«  days,  namely,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  the 
j^'^hour  of  the  ni^ht.  In  the  interval  while  he 
^^f  be  ordered  bis  people  to  besiege  the  oastle 


of  the  viscount  [of  Limoges],  called  Nuntnim,  and 
a  certain  other  tower  called  Montagut,  which  they 
did,  but  the  death  of  the  king  being  heard  of^  they 
retired  in  confusion.  The  long  himself  had  pro- 
p<Med  in  his  heart  to  destroy  all  the  castles  of  the 
said  viscount."  Nuntnim  or  Nontron,  and  Mont- 
agut or  Pi^giit,  (/My  and  moHi  are  synonymous,) 
are  a  few  miles  from  Chains.  There  are  remains 
of  all  these  castles  ;  those  of  Chains  are  consider- 
able. All  these  places,  as  well  as  Basile-Cham- 
pagnac,  a  small  town  of  the  same  neighbourhood, 
oelonged  to  the  viscount  of  Limoges,  who  was  half 
brother  of  Aymer,  count  of  Angouleme,  and  both 
were  bitter  enemies  of  Richard.  See  Ds  Caumont's 
Bulletin  Monumental,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  426 — 36. 
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goneU,  one  of  which  was  of  such  force,  that  what 
It  hurled  reached  the  market-place  of  the  city. 
These  engines  were  plied  by  night  and  day,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  a  stone  from  one  of  them 
killed  twelve  n\en  at  a  blow  ;  King  Richard  had 
brought  this  stone  from  Messina,  when  he  captiired 
that  citjr,  and  it  was  sent  to  Saladin  that  he  might 
behold  it.  The  engines  hurled  such  stones  and 
flinty  pieces  of  rock  that  nothing  could  withst.ond 
them,  for  they  shattere<l  in  pieces  whatever  they 
struck,  and  indeed  ground  it  to  powder." 

Time  thus  wore  on;  the  French  made 
another  attack,  and  attempted  to  scale  the 
-walls,  but  were  driven  back  with  great 
loss,  among  others  of  **  a  man  of  renown 
for  his  tried  valour  and  excellence,"  Al- 
beric  Clement  ;  on  which  King  Richard, 
though  still  sick,  assaulted  the  city,  **  being 
carried  to  the  breach  on  a  silken  bed,  to 
honour  the  Turks  with  his  presence  and 
to  encourage  his  own  men  ;'  he  also  em- 
ployed his  arbalest,  and  brought  down 
a  Saracen  who  was  boastfully  parading  on 
the  wall  in  the  armour  of  Alberic.  His 
sappers  mined  a  tower,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  assaulted  by  the  engines,  and 
■when  it  began  to  totter  Richard  offered 
first  two,  then  three,  then  four  pieces  of 
gold  for  every  stone  torn  from  its  walls  : — 

"Very  many  failed  in  this  undertaking,  while 
Others  were  driven  back  by  fear  of  death  ;  for  the 
Turks  above  manfully  vrithistood  them,  and  neither 
shields  nor  arms  availed  to  protect  them.  The 
-wall  was  high,  and  of  vast  thickness  ;  yet  the 
warriors  tore  many  stones  from  it,  and^  when  the 
Turks  rushed  on  them  in  clouds,  and  tried  to  cast 
them  down,  they  strove  to  repel  them,  but  many 
having  in  their  eagerness  left  their  arms  behind, 
they  were  in  a  helpless  condition,  and  at  last  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  on  which  the  enemy  rsused  a 
loud  shout.** 

Undismayed  by  this  repulse,  the  "  es- 
qnires  of  the  army,  eager  for  praise  and 
victory,  and  equipped  for  war,"  now 
rushed  forward,  and  forced  their  way  into 
the  tottering  tower,  but  were  driven  back 
by  the  Greek  fire,  and  the  same  ill-fortune 
attended  a  fresh  assault  by  the  Pisans. 
**  The  capture  of  the  city  would,  however, 
have  been  that  day  accomplished,  had  the 
battle  been  fought  with  the  whole  army, 
but  the  greater  part  was  at  dinner  at  the 
time,  and  the  attempt  was  too  presump- 
tuous, and  therefore  it  failed."  It,  how- 
ever, had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  Turks 
to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and 
many  of  the  besieged  "threw  themselves 
down  firom  the  waUis  by  night,  and  sought 


with  supplications  tke  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism. There  was  little  doubt  that  they 
presumptuously  asked  the  boon  more  from 
urgent  fear  than  from  any  divine  prompt* 
ing,  but  there  are  different  steps  by  which 
men  arrive  at  salvation.'* 

At  length  the  city  was  surrendered  "on 
the  Friday  af^er  the  translation  of  Si. 
Benedict,"  (July  12,  1191,)  and 

"  the  crusaders,  with  the  two  kin^  at  thdr  bettl> 
entered  through  the  open  gates  without  opposttvxj' 
with  joy,  and  dance,  and  loud  exclamations  gl^ 
fying  God,  and  giving  Him  thanks  that  Hejad 
magnified  His  mercies  to  them,  and  had  visitM 
and  redeemed  His  people.    Then  the  banMn^'* 
the  kings  were  raisea  on  the  wsdls  and  toven,  iw 
the  city  equally  partitioned, ....  as  #ere  »^  *| 
captives  and  hostages.    The  king  of  France  had 
for  his  share  the  stately  house  of  the  Tempb^ 
and  King  Richard  had  the  ro^al  palace,  to  vfaicA 
he  sent  the  queens   and    their  damsels  and  at* 
tendants.    The  army  was  distributed  through  the 
citv,  and  gave  itself  up  to  indulgence  ;  and  on  ih^ 
following  night  Saladin  retired  from  his  camp  and 
occupied  a  far-distant  mountain." 

Thus  closed  this  memorable  siege,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  find  our  author,  who  had 
fought  against  them,  giving  full  credit  to 
the  valour  of  the  defenders.    "  Never  were 
there  braver  warriors  of  any  creed ;  the 
memory  of  their  actions  excites  both  re- 
spect and  astonishment"     **  What  can  we 
say  of  the  unbelieving  race  that  thus  de- 
fended their  city?  Truly,   they  must  be 
admired  for  their  valour,  and  they  were 
the  glory  of  their  nation  ;  and  had  Ibcy 
happily  known  the  true  faith,  they  would 
not  have  had  their  superiors  in  the  uni- 
verse."   They  exhibited,  too,  a  firmness 
in  adversity  which  extorted  his  admiration, 
for  he  says, 

"When  the  day  arrived  that  the  Turks,  m  rel- 
nowned  for  valour,  so  active  in  war,  so  famous  fer 
magnificence,  assembled  on  the  walls  ready  to  qoic 
tlie  city,  our  men  went  forth  to  look  on  them,  and 
as  they  remembered  the  deeds  that  they  had  done 
they  honoured  them.  They  were  greatly  astonidaed 
at  the  cheerful  aspect  of  those  who  wera  flov 
driven  naked  and  penniless  from  their  stroncfaol^ 
yet  exhibited  no  change  of  demeanour  :  for  thon^ 
they  had  been  compelled  by  dire  necessitv  to  $Baw 
themselves  vanquisned,  and  to  sue  for  tfiev  H^m, 
they  pow  came  forth,  exhibiting  no  marks  of  tttt 
nor  any  sig^  of  dejection  at  the  loss  of  all  thdr 
possessions  ;  indeed  by  the  firmness  of  their  counM' 
nances  and  their  courageous  demeanour  they  stUl 
seemed  to  be  conquerors  ;  but  their  superstitioas 
idolatry  and  their  miserable  state  of  error  and  sin 
dimmed  their  martial  glory." 


JOHN. 


John,  the  youngest  son  oTHeniy  II., 
*u  bora  Dec.  34,  1167,  at  Oxford. 
Tlwogh  very  eariv  the  nominal  go- 
jonor  of  Ireland,  he  was  not  the 
nUer  of  any  great  fiefs,  as  his  brothers 
^m,  and  hence  the  name  of  Sansterre, 
w  Laddand,  by  which  he  is  commonly 
faxwn.  He  did  not  openly  oppose 
w  laiher,  but  he  treacherously  allied 
maailt  with  bis  enemies  ;  hence,  al- 
JfNigh  liberally  treated  by  his  brother 
•Khird',  he  was  distrusted  by  him, 
^  forbidden  to  come  to  England 
''uiiig  the  latter's  absence  on  the 
"""Mde.  This  injunction  he  disre- 
pfded,  and  he  haJd  hopes  of  placing 
^unself  on  the  throne,  when  Richard's 
^m  disconcerted  his  schemes  and 
^"'n  him  into  exile.    He  was  soon 


Eardoned  by  the  generous  king,  and, 
y  the  influence  of  his  mother,  was 
even  named  his  successor.  This  in- 
volved the  setting  aside  of  his  nephew 
Arthur,  and  in  the  war  thereby  oc- 
casioned the  greater  part  of  the  French 
?is5essioii5  of  the  crown  were  lost. 
he  remainder  of  John's  reign  was 
filled  up  with  quarrels  with  the  pope 
(Innocent  III.),  vain  attempts  to  re- 
cover his  lost  possessions,  and  such 
oppression  of  his  subjects  as  led  them 
to  seek  foreign  aid  against  him  ;  and 
when  his  troubled  life  was  brought 
to  a  sudden  close,  Oct.  19,  IZ16, 
Louis  of  France  was  the  acknow- 
ledged master  of  a  great  part  of  Eng- 

John,  when  a  child,  was  coniracted 


•36 

to  Alice,  daughter  of  Humbert,  count 
of  Savoy,  but  the  arrangement  was 
broken  soon  after ;  he  afterwards  mar- 
ried h»  cousin  Isabel  (or  Hawise,  as 
she  is  sometimes  called),  grand-daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  Robert,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  receiving  with  her  the  earl- 


THE  PUUrrAaENBTS. 


dom,  but  he  divorced  her  after  his 
accession,  on  the  ^ex  of  couan- 
guinity*,  to  numy  Isabel,  dau^ter 
of  the  count  of  Angouleme,  althoi^h 
she  was  already  betrothed,  if  not  mar- 
ried, to  Hugh  ae  Lns^nan,  or  le  Bnin, 
count  of  La  Marche '.     His  legitinute 


traroMtn  CktbednL 

children,  who  were  all  by  Isabel  of 
Angouleme,  were — 

1.  HENRy,  who  became  king. 

2.  Richard,  carl  of  Comwall,  bom 


Irau  of  ELlobuI,  Bui  at  OomTiU. 
in  1209.     He  served  with  reputation 
and  success  both  in  France  and  the 
Holy  Land,  and  he  was  in  many  re- 

Sects  a  perfect  contrast  to  his  brother 
s  king,  oeing  wise,  valiant,  and  rich ', 
and  he  often  acted  the  part  of  a  me- 
diator between  him  and  his  subjects. 
Richard  was  induced  to  aspire  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  bore  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Romans,  but  derived  little 
else  Irom  his  profuse  expenditure  of 
money  abroad.  He  fought  on  his 
brother's  side  at  Lewes,  :ind  wa.s  made 


struck  by  paliy  at 


1271,  and  died  there  April  3  erf  the 
next  year.  He  married  first  Isabd, 
daughter  of  William  Marshall,  eail  of 
Pembroke ;  secondly  Sandua,  sister 
of  his  brother's  wife,  Eleanor  of  Pro- 
vence ;  a.nd  thirdly,  Beatrice,  niece  of 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  He  bad 
several  children,  of  whom  one,  Henry, 
was  murdered  in  a  church  at  Vitrabo^ 
by  his  fugitive  cousins  the  Montfoits, 
in  1271,  and  another,  Richard,  wu 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Berwick  in  1396. 

John  left  three  daughters,  of  whom 
Joan  W3S  married  to  Alexander  IL 
of  Scotland  1  Isabel,  to  the  emperor 
Frederick  II. ;  and  Eleanor,  first  to 
William  Marshal  the  younger,  eari  of 
Pembroke,  and  next  to  Simon  de 
Montfort. 

This  king  had  many  illegitimate 
children,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned, 
Richard,  who  put  to  death  Eustace 
the  Monk  ;  Oliver,  who  served  at  Da- 
mietta  in  1249  ;  and  Joan,  married  to 
Llewelyn  II.  (ap  Jorwerth),  prince  of 
North  Wales. 


>  She  aftennrdi  nurricd  DecflVey  TluFelcr, 
wlbo  bcc4iiie  earl  ofGIoucttto  in  her  right;  Mjid 
•DbieqDBiIlr  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent. 

*  Ana  John'i  duth  ihe  married  Hugh,  and  had 

fiTouiwI  hj  thaj  hatf-broiher  Henry  m  to  aiue 
iBiKh  diKODtent  unoni  bii  people.  She  alio  in- 
duced Htary  id  ao  to  war  wiih  Louii  of  Fntnce 
io  support  of  her  nutband,  who  hjid  rebelled,  and 
cauKd  u  much  miichieF  by  her  intjioues  that  the 
Fnnch  turned  hei  name  of  lubennto  Jeiebel. 
Hufta,  after  aclinK  mou  treacherounly  by  hit  EnE- 

•ccompimy  him  to  Ebi'p''  vben  he  ni  killed. 


placSin 

a  luipecled  man.     Hu 

or  a]l.V  giLial  Uii« 

n 

bi^.?-^- 

LonRCpee 

A.D.  II99)  I300.] 


Tin  aims  bomc  by  John  are  the  | 
•me  as  those  used  1^  Richard  I.  in 
ilu  biter  part  of  his  reign,  "Gules, 
ihrw  lions  passant  gardant  in  pale,  1 


Ami  uid  B*dra  at  Jotm. 


N'o  English  Idng  has  been  handed 
•iQwn  to  us  with  so  bad  a  character 
as  John,  but  we  can  hardly  expect 
>  perfectly  fair  account,  when  we  re- 
nrmber  that  all  our  early  historians 
belong  to  a  body  with  which  be  was 
U  open  variance  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign.  The  treachery  and  in- 
Entilude  .which  he  is  accused  of  dis- 
^yiag  to  his  father  and  his  brother 
Kidiard  seem  undeniable,  as  well  as 
a  licentious  life,  and  many  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  when  he  had 
become  Idng ;  but  he  probably  was 
not  the  mere  cowardly,  incapable  ruler 
whid)  he  is  usually  represented  by 
Engtisb  writers ;  foreign  annalists,  on 
the  contrary,  speak  of  him  as  a  fierce 
and  warlike  king.  It  is  certain  that 
he  made  campaigns  in  Scotland  and 
in  Ireland  with  success,  and  the  cause 
ofhis  failure  in  France  and  in  Wales, 
p  probably  to  be  found  quite  as  much 
in  the  disaffection  of  his  followers, 
sriang  from  his  misgovemment  at 
We,  as  in  any  want  of  courage  or 
craduct  on  his  own  part. 


Earl  John  is  received  as  duke  of 
^onnandy  at  Rouen,  April  25.    Ar- 


thur, his  nephew,  is  acknowledged  in 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Toutaine,  and 
supported  by  the  king  of  France 
{Philip  II.) 

Archbishop  Hubert,  Geoffrey  Fiti- 
Peter  ",  and  William  Marshal,  being 
despatched  to  England,  obtain  the  re- 
cognition of  John  as  king  at  a  council 
at  Northampton. 

John  lands  at  Shoreham,  May  35  ; 
is  crowned  at  Westminster,  May  27 
(Ascension-day").  He  returns  to  Nor- 
mandy before  the  end  of  Jur 
concludes  t  ''    '' 

Boulogne  ar 

A.D.  1200. 

John  comes  to  England  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  makes  a  progress  through 
the  country  ;  meanwhile,  the  king  of 
France  garrisons  Arthur's  possessions, 
and  attacks  Nonnandy. 

John  goes  to  Normandy  at  the  end 
of  April ;  Philip  makes  peace  and  ac- 
knowledges him  as  king.  May  23. 

John  divorces  his  wife,  and  marries 
Isabel  of  Angouleme,  who  was  be- 
trothed to  Hugh  Lusignan*,  count  of 
la  Marche ;  is  crowned  with  her  at 
Westminster  October  8. 

The  king  of  Scotland  docs  homage 
to  John  at  Lincoln ',  Nov.  22. 


'  He  vuinratcduariDrEucKthortly  after, 
f}^  Beatrice  bdflf  tbt  (nndiuecc  of  the  linl  * 
^r-tbrr  it  UuiHTUIe.    He  nraaiiKd  raithfl 


2^  Bel 

"•»«  ling;  bulk] 

Pk'^^^ 

??»«»,  >nd  wu  one  of  IhMi:  » 
^^  obiemnct  of  Mm^iu  OurU, 


ofjoh;.joii 


ed  faithful  I 
^  hini  Oci.  I 
of  ClmicelEei 


i   being  often  purposely  Ir 


reguding  the  homage  foT  the  kbgdom  of  Scotland 
extorted  by  Henry  II.  (tee  A.n.  1174)  u  relin- 
quiihedby  Richard  I.  (tee  A.Ii.TTBa).  Edward  I., 
however,  malnuined  ttul  the  old  dains  of  England 
u  ihe  fenjda]  uiperior  of  Scoitand  remained  in  the 


»3» 


THE  PLAMTAGENETS. 


[a.]>.  I30I — 1208 


A.D.  1201. 

John  returns  to  Normandy  in  May. 
He  visits  the  king  of  France  at  Paris 
in  July,  and  endeavours  to  induce  him 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  Arthur. 

A.D.  1202. 

The  king  of  France,  urged  by  Hugh, 
count  of  la  Marche,  makes  war  on 
John,  and  endeavours  to  establish 
Arthur  in  Poitou. 

Arthur  is  summoned  to  do  homage 
at  Argentan,  March  27.  Instead  of 
attending,  he  and  Hugh  besiege  Queen 
Eleanor  in  the  castle  of  Mirabel. 
John  marches  to  her  relief,  defeats  the 
French  and  Poictcvins,  July  31,  cap- 
turing Arthur  and  his  sister  Eleanor, 
Hugh  de  Lusignan  and  his  brother, 
and  above  two  hundred  other  knights'. 

A.D.  1203. 

The  Bretons  take  up  ftrms  in  the 
name  of  the  princess  Eleanor,  and 
the  king  of  France  invades  Normandy. 

John,  on  the  complaint  of  the  bishop 
of  Rennes,  is  summoned  by  the  king 
of  France  to  answer  for  the  presumed 
death  of  Arthur.  He  neglects  the  ci- 
tation, and  at  length  is  branded  as 
a  felon  and  traitor,  and  adjudged  to 
have  forfeited  all  his  lands  in  France. 

John  passes  his  time  idly  at  Rouen 
for  a  while,  and  then  retires  to  Eng- 
land in  December. 

A.D.  1204. 

The  conquest  of  Normandy  is  ef- 
fected by  the  king  of  France  in  July  ; 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  also  sub- 
mit to  him. 

A.D.  1205. 

Reginald,  king  of  Man"',  is  taken 
under  the  king^s  protection,  Feb.  8. 
John  prepares  a  force  for  the  inva- 


sion of  Nonnandy  in  May  and  Jtmc 
but  abandons  the  design. 

Hubert,  archlnshop  of  Canteibiif^ 
dies,  July  13.    The  monks  choose  00 

successor  (Reginald,  their  sub-prior] 
the  king  another,  (John  de  Grey,  bi 
shop  of  Norwich,)  but  both  are  sc 
aside  by  the  pope  (Innocent  HI.) 

A.D.  1206. 

John  invades  France  with  a  larg 
army,  landing  in  the  neighbourhoo 
of  Rochelle,  in  June.  He  capture 
Montauban,  Aug.  i,  and  bums  Angei 
in  September ;  then  concludes  a  tw 
years'  truce,  by  which  he  renouna 
all  the  country  north  of  the  Loire,  an 
returns  to  England  in  December. 

The  pope  confers  the  archbishopri 
on  Stephen  Langton  \  which  give 
rise  to  a  breach  between  the  kin 
and  the  Holy  Sec. 


A.D.  1207. 

The  king  seizes  a  thirteenth  part  < 
all  property,  whether  secular  or  ecdi 
siastical ;  Geoffrey,  archbishop  of  Yorl 
in  consequence  excommunicates  tli 
king's  advisers,  is  deprived  of  his  sei 
and  flees  to  France  ". 

The  monks  of  Canterbury,  havin 
accepted  the  pope's  nominee,  are  e 
pclled,  and  their  possessions  seized  I: 
the  king,  July  1 5. 

A.D.  1208. 

The  pope  places  England  under  a 
interdict,  March  23  ". 

In  return,  the  king  seizes  the  gooc 
of  the  clergy,  who  obey  it,  and  refui 
to  perform  divine  service  •*. 

John  exacts  a  fresh  oath  of  all< 
giance  from  his  subjects,  and  demanc 
bonds  and  hostages  from  his  barons 
"but  the  more  powerful  nobles,  whc 
the  king  required  hostages,  refuse 
them  to  his  face,  saying,  *How  ca 


>  Arthur  was  sent  to  Falaise,  and  thence  to 
lUmen,  and,  although  the  particulars  are  not 
known,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
soon  came  to  an  untimely  end,  probably  in  April, 
1903.  His  sister  was  removed  to  England,  and 
kept  aometimet  at  Salisbury,  sometimes  at  Corfe 
castle,  Bometimes  at  Bristol,  until  her  death  in 
2841;  from  entries  on  the  KoUs  she  appears  to 
have  Imok  treated  as  became  her  rank.  Many  of 
the  other  prisoners  were  confined  in  Corfe  castle, 
where  they  are  believed  to  have  been  starved  to 
death :  Mid  there  b  proof  on  the  Patent  Rolls  that 
Hugh  de  TiMsignan  was  long  kept  in  fetters  at 
Caen. 


k  He  was  a  natural  son  of  Godred,  the  b 
king,  and  had  expelled  Olaf,  the  true  hdr^  wi 
sought  assistance  from  his  feudal  lord,  the  lung 
Norway. 

1  He  was  consecrated  at  Viterbo  by  the  po 
(Innocent  III.)  June  17,  1307. 

■>  He  died  in  exile  in  Normandy,  Dec  x8,  sac 

■  It  was  not  removed  until  the  year  19x5. 

*>  This  caused  a  division  among  the  deigy. 


obeying  the  pope,  others  the  king.  Popular  tunn 
follow^,  which  tne  king  endeavoured  to  check  1 
issuing  a  proclamation  from  Marlborough,  April  i 
threatening  hanging  on  the  nearest  oak  to  any  o 
who  injurnl  religious  persons  or  clerks. 


A.D.  I208 1 2 12.} 


JGHTT. 


^3^ 


we  trust  him  with  oar  children,*  when 
he  wickedly  slew  his  ne^iiew  with  his 
own  hand?'"  Some  strengthen  their 
castles,  others  flee  to  Ireland  or  to 
Scotland.  Many  of  the  bishops  also 
leave  England. 

A.D.  1209. 

John  marches  into  Northumberland, 
and  obtains  homage  and  tribute  from 
tlieking  of  Scotland',  in  August ;  the 
fugitives  retire  to  Ireland. 

John  is  threatened  with  excommu- 
aication  by  the  pope  in  November. 

He  contimies  his  exactions  ^om  the 
Chorcb,  and  also  extorts  large  sums 
from  the  Jews,  who  begin  to  retire 
from  England. 

A.D.  1 210. 

John  goes  to  Ireland  early  in  June, 
and  reduces  the  English  settlers  to  his 
obedience''.  He  returns  to  England 
in  August,  bringing  with  him  numerous 
captives,  many  of  whom  are  imprisoned 
^  Corfe  or  Windsor  castles,  and  are 
believed  to  have  been  starved  to  death '. 

Some  of  the  fugitives  turn  pirates, 
against  whom  a  fleet  of  galleys  is 
fitted  out 

The  king  summons  an  assembly  of 
the  prelates,  abbots,  and  other  heads 
of  religious  communities,  and  extorts 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  them. 

A.D.  1211. 

John  invades  Wales,  but  is  oUiged 
to  retire  from  want  of  supplies. 

He  again  takes  the  field  in  July, 
and  penetrates  to  the  region  of  Snow- 
don,  ravaging  the  country.  Llewelyn 
is  obliged  to  promise  sutmiission,  and 
to  give  many  hostages  from  the  fami- 
lies of  his  chiefs '. 

Durand,  a  knight  hospitaller,  and 
Pindulpb ',  a  cardinal,  are  sent  by  the 
pope  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a 
peace  between  the  king  and  the  Church, 
bat  without  success. 


A.D.  121 2. 

The  pope,  failing  to  procure  any 
concession  from  John,  absolves  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  ;  he  also 
forbids  all  persons,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication, to  hold  communica- 
tion with  him. 

Llewelyn  ravages  the  marches,  when 
John  has  all  the  hostages  hung,  and 
prepares  for  a  fresh  expedition  against 
him,  but  is  deterred  by  the  informa- 
tion from  his  daughter  Joan,  that  his 
barons  hare  resolved  to  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Robert  Fitz- Walter"  and  other  no- 
bles, being  thus  compromised,  flee  to 


insi  of  Sohert  Pitc-Valtcr. 

the  continent,  when  the  king  seizes 
their  estates,  and  hires  mercenary 
troops. 

A  fleet  of  galleys  despatched  to  rav- 
age the  coast  of  Wales  in  August- 
Philip,  king  of  France,  prepares  ta 
invade  England. 

The  king's  natural  brother  William, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  William  of  Wrotham, 
the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the 
governors  of  Nottingham  and  other 
castles,  the  chancellor  (Walter  de 
Grey)y  the  justiciary  (Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Peter,  earl  of  Essex),  the  bishops  of 
Norwich  (John  de  Grey)  and  Win- 
chester (Peter  des  Roches),  the  chief 
forester,  and  many  Norman  and 
Flemish    military    adventurers*,    ad- 


'  He  U  also  said  to  have  captured  Berwick,  and 
to  bare  built  a  castle  there. 

«  H«gh  and  Walter  de  Lacy,  the  sons  of  the 
hie  deputy,  as  wed  as  others,  had  already  adopted 
iMich  ot  die  manners  of  the  native  chiefs^aod  acted 
Bee  iadepeodent  princes. 
'  AoHMig  them  ware  the  hrmr  of  William  de 
jl  potent  lord  ia  Irelaao ;  he  escaped  to 

,  and  died  there  soon  after.    One  of  his 

.  tommd  n/ta^  fai  Wales  for  a  timoi  and  com- 
afilMl  iaany  nvages  in  the  marcKes,  but  at  length, 
Aeeordiac  to  oae  <m  the  Royal  Letters  in  the  Public 
>acord  Oftce*  hm  was  hanged  in  the  presence  of 
4  lar^ie  ■■■mbly  ait  Crolutt»  ^pporantfy  by  order 
«f  Llewelyn. 


•  The  peace  was  emnted  at  the  request  of  his 
wife  Joan,  who  was  John's  natural  daughter. 

•  Panduiph  Masca,  afterwards  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. 

»  Fitz- Walter  belonged  to  the  Clare  family.  He 
returned  in  1214,  and  headed  the  "army  of  God 
and  Holy  Church,"  which  extorted  Magna  Charta 
from  the  king.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Lincoln, 
in  Z217,  and  soon  after  went  to  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  died.  .     . 

•  These  n>en  became  so  obnoxious,  that  their  dis- 
missal forms  one  of  the  articles  of  Magna  Chart;), 
although  «>me  of  them  had  been  in  the^  king's  ser- 
vice almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  ~^ — 


.:.    •_...\!-v.-Exrrs.  [a.d.  1212—12x5. 


•m 


v-*      ^ 


:»^ 


:':ln,  and  London,  and  the  prior  and 

monks  of  Canterbury,  May  24. 
:'.c       John  prepares  for  an  invasion  of 
.'.v;    France,  in  August,  but  his  barons  re- 
..r.    fuse  to  follow  him. 
.;-        The  bishop  of  Winchester  (Peter 

».io5  Roches)  is  made  chief  justiciary, 

October. 

The  pope,  in  virtue  of  the  king's 

rosi}::nation  of  his  realm,   takes  him 
.4.    under  his  protection,  Nov.  4. 

-.>  A.D.  1 2 14. 

^*<        John  invades  France,  landing  in  the 
ncijzhbourhood  of  Rochelle,  Feb.  15. 
The  citizens  of  London  denounced 
>.\    .1:5  rebels  to  the  king,  and  his  protec- 
:<    tion  withdrawn,  May  20''. 

The  king  of  France  gains  the  batde 
of  l>ou vines  over  the  English  and 
Klcminjis,  July  27.  The  earl  of  Salis- 
^.:r\•  is  there  captured  by  Philip,  bishop 
of  l>c.iuvais  ;  the  count  of  Flanders  is 
a'.so  i.ikcn. 

1  ohn  is  repulsed  before  the  castle  of 

Koohe  aux  Moines,  in  Anjou,  in  July. 

:  1  cirin*:  o\  the  battle  of  Bouvines  and 

'^    :ho  c.ipiivity  of  his  brother*,  he  makes 

.1  truce,  and  returns  to  England  in  Oc- 


■  k 

I 

I      ■     ft  ft% 

.V 


tilHT. 


\v-NA  CH ARTA. 

A>h- Wednesday,)    in    the    Tower   of 
""'.v    of    I-ondon. 

\;-o*.s.        The  pope  censures  the  archbishop 
\  .  .     x\    -"^'d  the  barons.  May  19  ;  but  they  as- 
semble at  Stamford,  and  demand  an 
.mswcr  from  the  king. 

The  king  continuing  to  temporize, 

the  barons  march  to  London,  which 

:»o<'     ihey  enter,  May  24. 

.-.  •.".        The  king  meets  the  barons  at  Run- 

X   .•.•••    r.ymede  (near  Egham),  and  concedes 

M.igna  Charta,  June  15,  but  not  in 

,   .^**    sood  faith.      He  at  once  appeals  to 

,  ,\      :hc  pope,  and  begins  to   hire  fresh 

\  .  .N    mercenary  troops,  which  the  barons 

.     ix     suspecting,  they  have  frequent  angr>' 

•v    '  •    conferences  with  him. 


V.  »*».r.l  Ih:  1.11(1  on  .iny  free  man,  but  by  the  judgment 
.>i  hi>  peers  and  necordiiiK  to  law:  that  for  al[  of* 
>..■  !«*ejb  only  rc.iiun.iblc  lino  shall  be  imposed  ac- 

V       -  .■  >'.in^  to  each  man's  de^ec,  and  "a  villein  also 

«  «'■  -.:i  l>e  amerced  in  like  manner."  They  demand 
."  it  new  aflorestatidns  and  weirs  in  rivers  sh.ill  be 
«  -  Uohed  ;  that  wci;;hts  ajid  measures  shall  be  justly 
....  '\.»'..  merchants  protected,  and  freedom  of  pa.ssing 
\.  ■  i:'.I  from  the  land  .secured,  except  in  cise  of  war. 
'  "^.-t  .iNo  insist  on  the  surrender  of  the  hostage* 
.  ■..  \».'nds  ih.it  the  kin;;  h.id  obtained  fmm  them. 

'1      .  .,>.  ib.U  he  hhull  dismiss  his  mercenary  troops. 


A.D.  I215.] 


JOHN. 
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This  celebrated  charter*  professes 
to  be  granted  by  the  king  **  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  for  the  health 
of  oar  soul,  and  of  the  souls  of  all  our 
ancestors,  and   of  our  heirs,  to  the 
hoDOur  of  God  and  exaltation  of  holy 
Church  and  amendment  of  our  realm," 
by  the  coimsel  of  the  archbishops  of 
Ouiterbury  and  Dublin,  seven  other 
bishops,  "  Master  Pandulph,  our  lord 
the  pope's  subdeacon  and  familiar," 
brother  Emeric,  master  of  the  Tem- 
ple, the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
Warren,  and  Arundel,  Alan  of  Gallo- 
way, constable  of  Scotland,   Hubert 
de  Burgh,  seneschal  of  Poitou,  "  and 
others  of  our  liegemen." 

By  modem  writers  Magna  Charta 
has  been  divided  into  sixty-three  chap- 
ters, according  to  the  various  subjects 
embraced.  It  is  often  erroneously  con- 
sidered as  a  grant  of  new  privileges, 
bat  such  is  not  the  case  as  regards 
any  class  ;  it  is  rather  a  restoration  of 
some  portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
stitution, which  had  been  suspended 
by  the  Norman  kings,  and  a  redress 
of  injustices  perpetrated  by  John  him- 
sel£    Following  out  the  declaration, 
"to  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we 
deny,  to  none  will  we  delay  right  or 
justice,"  like  the  charters  of  former 
kings,  it  promises  peace  and  freedom 
of  election   to   the   Church,  a   legal 
course  of  government,  and  a  full  re- 
dress of  all  grievances.     It  then  pro- 
ceeds to  concede  all  the  barons'  de- 
mands ;  gives  up  their  hostages  and 
bonds*;  abandons  new-made  forests 
and   fisheries,  amends    weights    and 
measures,  and   dismisses    mercenary 
troops  ^ ;  also  makes  special  mention 
o[f  and  promises  redress  for,  many  un- 
just acts,  not  only  of  the  king,  but  of 
his  predecessors,  committed  against 
Alexander  of  Scotland  and  Llewelyn 
of  Wales. 
Magna   Charta    also   requires    the 


great  tenants  to  concede  to  their  de- 
pendants all  customs  and  liberties  as 
freely  as  they  are  granted  to  them- 
selves * ;  thus  the  humbler  classes 
were  interested  in  its  due  execution, 
and  failed  not  to  support  those  wha 
in  later  times  laboured  for  that  end  **. 
Several  copies  of  it  were  made,  in 
order  that  one  might  be  preserved  in 
each  cathedral,  and  a  body  of  twenty- 
five  barons  was  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  enforce  its  observance  on  all 
parties. 

Beside  binding  himself  by  oath  not 
to  attempt  the  revocation  of  the  charter 
by  means  of  an  appeal  to  the  pope  (a 
promise  he  at  once  set  about  break- 
mg),  the  king  was  obliged  to  agree 
that  the  Tower  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  city  of  London  confided  to  the 
care  of  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  "  marshsd 
of  the  army  of  God  and  Holy  Church," 
as  pledges  of  safety  to  the  barons ; 
a  necessary  precaution,  as  the  docu- 
ment itself  furnishes  the  clearest  evi- 
dence of  the  tyraimy  he  had  before 
exercised,  and  of  the  grievous  abuses 
that  had  been  engrafted  on  the  originsd 
requirements  of  the  feudal  system. 


John,  knowing  that  the  mercenaries 
are  near,  positively  refuses  to  abide  by 
the  charter,  exclaiming,  "  Why  do  not 
these  men  ask  my  kingdom?"  and 
withdraws  to  the  Kentish  coast  at  the 
end  of  August. 

The  mercenaries  arrive  in  Septem- 
ber. John  formally  appeals  to  the 
pope,  Sept.  13,  and  immediately  be- 
gins to  ravage  the  barons'  estates ;  he 
takes  the  castle  of  Rochester,  after  an 
eight  weeks'  siege,  Nov.  30. 

"  Now  King  John,  accompanied  by 
that  detestable  troop  of  foreigners, 
whose  leader  and  general  was  Falkes 
de  Breaut^  %  a  man  of  ignoble  birth. 


■  The  charter  was  sealed.  IQce  other  grants  of  the 
tiae,  not  signed,  as  is  often  stated ;  the  earliest 
royal  Bgnature  known  is  one  of  Richard  II. 

•  See  A«D.  z3o6,  121^. 

^  **  All  foreign  knights  and  bowmen"  are  to  be 
Among  tneir   leaders  are  mentioned 


Geoffipey 

01  the'  king's  service  in  Poitou  in  1904 ;  the  others 
lad  apparently  joined  him  more  recendy,  as  their 
■ames  do  not  appear  on  the  Patent  or  Close  Rolls 
before  zm.  In  spite  of  the  stipulation,  they  were 
atin  employed,  aad  Engelard  was  warden  of  the 


honour  of  Windsor  in  the  next  reign. 

•  Some  writers  have  maintained  that  this  clause 
was  inserted  by  the  king,  against  the  wish  of  the 
barons ;  but  its  equivalent  appears  among  their  de- 
mands.   See  p.  X40. 

•  Though  endeavours  were  constantly  made  by 
several  succeeding  kings  to  set  it  aside,  they  all 
eventually  failed,  and  each  monarch  was  obliged 
to  learn  that  his  most  popular  and  politic  act  was 
a  solemn  confirmation  of  Magna  Charta. 

•  He  had  long  been  in  the  king's  service,  and 
was  bailiff  of  Glamorgan  in  1208 ;  he  was  also  one 
of  his  executors.  After  the  war  was  oycr,_he  held 
Bedford  castle,  plundering  partitft  JiriHiilrik^^ 
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[a.D.  1215,  121^* 


and  a  bastard,  and  carried  away  by  | 
his  fury,  began  to  lay  waste  the  north-  ] 
cm  parts  of  England,  to  destroy  the 
castles  of  the  barons,  or  compel  them 
to  submit  to  his  order,  burning  with- 
out mercy  all  their  towns,  and  oppress- 
ing the  inhabitants  with  tortures  to 
extort  money." 

The  pope  annuls  Magna  Charta,  and 
suspends  the  archbishop.  He  also 
excommunicates  the  barons ;  at  first 
<(encrally,  but  afterwards  by  name, 
December  16. 

A.D.  1 2 16. 

The  barons  surrender  Northumber- 
land to  Alexander  of  Scotland,  and  do 
homage  to  him. 

John  advances  into  Scotland,  ra- 
vaging the  countr>',  in  Januar)'. 

The  barons,  who  occupy  London,  ra- 
vage the  surrounding  districts.  "  They 
plundered  the  farmers  and  the  citizens, 
scarcely  sparing  the  churches,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  ever>'- 
thing.  From  Yarmouth,  Ipswich,  Col- 
chester, and  other  towns,  they  exacted 
a  heavy  ransom." 

The  king  marches  southward  ;  De 
Brcaut^  plunders  the  isle  of  lily,  and 
profanes  the  minster. 

The  king  reaches  Enfield,  March 
30.  The  barons  despatch  envoys  and 
hostages  to  offer  the  crown  to  Louis, 
the  son  of  the  king  of  France. 


John  repairs  to  the  Kentish  coast:* 
but,  distrusting  his  mercenaries,  0x2- 
the  approach  of  Louis  he  withdraw^ 
westward  ;  he  passes  some  time  a:t: 
Corfe  castle,  and  then  inarches  to 
Shropshire. 

Louis  accepts  the  barons'  offer,  ux. 
spite  of  the  prohibition  of  tiie  papaE 
legate,  April  26.  He  sends  aid  to  th^ 
barons,  and  lands  himself  at  Sand- 
wich', May  21. 

He  takes  Rochester,  and  reodves 
the  barons'  homage  at  London,  June  2, 

Louis  besieges  Dover  ineffectually; 
the  Cinque  Ports  fleet  captures  his 
ships. 

Louis  takes  Winchester  in  Jime;and 
other  castles  shortly  after,  but  is  re- 
pulsed at  Windsor. 

John,  being  joined  by  some  of  the 
barons,  who  distrust  their  French  al- 
lies; crosses  the  country,  and  captures 
Lincoln,  Sept  22. 

He  marches  southward,  ravaging 
the  country,  and  reaches  Lynn  O^  9, 
where  the  inhabitants  welcome  himS 
and  remains  there  three  days. 

He  loses  much  of  his  baggage  and 
treasure  in  his  march  on  the  shore  of 
the  Wash  towards  Holbeach,  Oct.  11. 

Is  seized  with  illness  at  Swineshead, 
Oct.  1 2,  but  proceeds  through  Sleaford 
to  Newark,  Oct.  16  ;  dies  there  Oct.  19. 
He  is  buried  at  Worcester,  according 
to  his  own  wish  \ 


Events  in  General  History. 


A.D. 


The  Latin  cmplic  of  Constantinople 

founded  .....     1204 
The  Inquisition  established    .         .     1206 


Ghengis  Khan  invades  China 
The  Almohades  driven  from  Spain . 


A.D. 
1210 

I2U 


much  mischief  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  :  and  ; 
hence  pcHiaps  he  is  represented  as  worse  than  all 
hiN  fellows  by  Matthew  Paris.    After  a  long  career 
iA  violence  he  was  driven  from  the  kingdom  by 
Hul)ert  de  Biir^h.     Sec  a.d.  1224. 

'  Tiic  inhabitants  o])posed  him,  and  the  town 
was  burnt  in  the  strujigle. 

»  The  town  received  from  him  its  present  name 
of  King's  Lynn,  and  also  a  sword  and  cup,  which 
it  long  preserved  ;  what  are  now  shewn  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  antiquaries,  of  later  date.  Indeed,  how- 
ever hated  by  other  classes,  John  seems  to  have 
been  attached  to,  and  a  personal  favourite  with, 
the  seafaring  people,  much  of  his  time  in  each  year 


being  ordinarily  spent  on  the  coast,  as  appears  frxHS 
the  Close  and  Patent  Rolls.  This  probably  gave 
occasion  to  the  statement  (now  known  to  be  iocor- 
rcct)  of  Matthew  Paris,  that  the  king,  iauncdiatdy 
after  the  granting  of  Magna  Charta,  retired  to  the 
I.sle  of  Wight,  and  there  passed  his  time  in  fanuliar  * 
a.ssociation  with  mariners  and  fishermen. 

•«  He  beoucathed  his  body  to  St.  Wuktan,  the 
patron  of  that  cathedral,  although  he  had  befoie 
founded  a  Cistercian  monastery  at  Be^ulieu  (near 
Lyndhurst  in  Hampshire),  intending  it  for  his  |d«ce 
of^ burial.  In  1228  his  son  made  application  10  die 
pope  for  permission  to  transfer  the  body  to  Beau- 
lieu,  but  the  removal  was  not  effected. 


Qnat  Seal  at  Benrr  HI. 


HENRY  III. 


HE.\Rv,the  eldest  son  of  King  John  ■  broke 


'^  Isabella  of  Angouleme, 
^  Winchester,  Oct.  i,  1207.  The 
^igdom  to  which  he  succeeded  in 
Ws  lah  year  was  little  more  than 
f^minal,  but  the  vigour  and  ability  of 
•^  guardians,  Gualo  the  papal  legate, 
*Wi  WiUiam   Marshal   carl    of  Pem- 


1  effected  a  change  ;  they 


rt^rajited  Magna  Charta,  on  which 
the  English  barons,  distrust^!  of  their 
French  allies,  very  generaUy  returned 
to  theic  allegiance,  and  Louis  retired 
from  the  field. 

On  Pembroke's  death,  Hubert  de 
Burgh  (formerly  seneschal  of  Poitou) '', 


int  St  tba  Biti  XHibal. 


earldom  of  Pembroke  by  muryiiiE  Isabel.  cUughlor 
of  Richanl  de  Clare.    He  served  ihc  yoiirg  Henry. 

luined  ftom  the  latter  king  a  grani  a  the  whole 
province  of  Leiiuur.    On  John'i  death,  he  tool: 

in  the  year  laic).    He  left,  beside  dauehiers,  live 


buuei  by  King  Joh 

Hmry  JlL.helJa  nua 
offices,  (as  juilidary,  i 


■nd  KrenuomljF  supported 
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and  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, ("a  man  well  skilled  inwar  VO 
shared  between  them  the  rule  of  the 
kingdom  for  a  while,  and,  though 
hostile  to  each  other,  they  kept  the 
refractory  barons  in  check  ;  but  as  they 
failed  to  observe  the  provisions  of 
Magna  Chaita,  fresh  quarrels  continu- 
ally arose.  At  last,  Des  Roches  was 
obliged  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage,  and 
De  Burgh  ruled  alone,  lill  he  ^so  was 
deprived  of  power  and  imprisoned. 

Henry,  when  freed  from  tutelage, 
shewed  himself  quite  uncaual  to  his 
station,  and  the  whole  alter-part  of 
bis  long  reign  presents  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  evils  that  may  fall  on 
a  nation  from  the  weakness  of  its 
rulers.  He  engaged  in  tedious  wars 
with  France  for  the  recovery  of  Nor- 
mandXj  but  only  succeeded  in  en- 
dangenng  Guienne  ;  took  part  with  the 
popes  against  the  emperor  Frederick  1 1 . 
and  his  family,  although  that  emperor 
was  his  brother-in-law ;  made  frequent 
attacks  on  the  independence  of  Walc=, 
"  but  without  effecting  anything  worthy 
of  his  rank ;"  chose  his  counsellors 
and  servants  rather  among  foreigners 
than  EngHshmen  ;  and,  to  supply 
means  for  all  these  idle  projects,  so 
grievously  oppressed  every  class  of 
his  pteople,  and  so  utterly  disregarded 


all  his  oaths  and  obligations,  that  in 
1258  he  was  in  fact  deposed,  all  power 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  twenty- 
four  councillors,  of  whom  the  chief 
was  his  brother-in-law,  Simon  de 
Montfort '. 

In  1261  Henry  attempted  to  resume 
the  royal  power,  but  was  soon  oUiged 
to  give  way.  His  queen  and  his  son 
Edward,  however,  procured  the  aid 
of  Mortimer  and  the  other  marchers, 
and  in  1264  Henry  again  took  the 
field  ;  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Lewes,  May  13,  by  De 
Montfort,  and  compelled  to  accompany 
him  to  Wales  in  a  campaign  against 
his  own  adherents. 

In  1765,  by  a  sadden  change  of 
fortune,  De  Montfort  was  killed  at 
Evesham,  and  the  king  set  at  liberty, 
but  the  war  lasted  nearly  three  years 
after.  At  length  some  judicious  con- 
ns were  made  to  the  malcon- 
and  the  few  remaining  years  of 


1272,  at  Westminster,  and  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  church  there  four  days 
after,  but  his  heart  was  removed  to 
the  abbey  of  Fontevraud  in  1291, 

Henry  married  Eleanor,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Raymond  V.,  count  of  Provence. 
She  appears  to  have  been  a  woman 


diioracc,  thrDugh  aifiaDcioe  hii  dautrhler  Munnt 
to  Die  ml  of  Cloucawr  wilhoul  Ihe  royal  licence, 
he  »u  obliged  lo  lurrender  HvenI  jtrong  uitla. 
■lul  died  lEoRlj'  afier.  May  u  n^j.  He  had 
been  dujtitid  four  timet,  on?  of  his  wivei  being 
luAbel,  thfi  rapudiated  qu«n  of  John,  and  another, 
Mamrttt  iUlct  of  Alexander  1 1.  of  Scotland. 

'  He  was  ■  Poiclevin,  and  a  kniohl,  being  styled 
Sir  Peter  do  Kochet,  bul  oblained  the  see  of  Win- 
chester in  IKS  by  a  papal  pn^viiinn.  He  was  long 
the  rival  in  tSe  govemmeri  of  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
hut  bemg  at  length  driven  rmm  court,  he  went  lo 
the  Hol^  Land ;  he  agaui  beome  a  courtier,  was 
uain  expelled,  and  died  soon  after,  June  9,  ujS. 

praiKd  by  Matthew  Paris,  who  adds  that  nolwith- 

with  DO  decrease  of  itsplough-caltle." 
A  Simon  de  ATonifnTtwatayoungcr  son  ofSimon 

the  AlbiECues,  BAd  who  had  pouased  the  earldom 
of  Leicesierb  the  time  of  King  John,  bul  liid  for- 

quanal  wilb  Iha  queen  of  France,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, WW  bvounbly  received  by  the  king.  ie- 
cmmd  (with  the  coniBit  of  his  elder  bmiher,  Al. 
Tneric,)  ue  earldom,  had  importanl  potts  bestowed 
on  biio,  and  al  length  by  aanyian  Eleanor,  the 


tented  barons, 

great  body  of  the  dersy,  eipelled  the  li 

in  his  tlead.  Same  of  his  confederates,  hoverer, 
deserting  him,  Mortimer  and  the  nurchen  Bade 
head  against  him,  and  defeated  and  killed  hi 
Erclham,  AuB,  *,  116s.   His" 


of  beauty  and  spirit,  but  the 
''  "' y  of  the  king  for  ho 

1  her  unpopular,  and  she  was 


partiality  of  the  king  for  her  kindred 
rendeiea  her  unpopular,  and  she  was 
once  in  danger  of  her  life  from  the 


hatted  of  the  Londoners.  She  became 
>  mm  at  Amesbury  in  128^  and  died 
&aK  June  24,  1391, 

Their  children  were,  beside  Robert, 
]<^  WiUiam,  Henry,  and  Catherine, 
vho  died  young, 
I.  Edward,  who  became  Idng. 


t  m.  145 

2.  Edmund,earl  of  Lancaster*,  bora 
1Z45.  The  title  of  Kii^  of  Sicily  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  pope  (Alexan- 
der IV,),  but  he  never  obtained  pos- 
session ;  he  went  to  the  cnisade  with 
hb  brother  Edward,  and  died  in  1296, 
while  commanding  an  army  in  Gas- 
cony.  One  of  his  sons  was  Thomas, 
eari  of  Lancaster,  who  bore  so  great 
a  part  in  the  troubles  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II. 


i  Uaigaret,  bom  1240 ;  mamed  in  1  1260  to  John  de  Dreux,  son  of  John  I^ 
l^l  to  Alexander  IIL  of  Scotland,    duke  of  Britanny,  and  died  in  1275. 
tudiedin  1275.  Heniv  bore  the  same  aims  and  de- 

li Beatrice^  bom  1242  ;  married  in  '  vice  as  nis  &ther,  King  John. 


AXbej- 


Aran  ot  Hbdtt  m. 


The  character  of  Henry  had  many 


*ord  may  be  particularly  noticed.  He 
nflered  his  people  to  be  oppressed 
vith  impimity  by  the  agents  of 
tbe  papal  court,  and  extoited  large 
rams  from  them  himself,  the  greater 
put  of  which  he  wasted  on  his  foreign 
Brouritcs,  but  some  be  usefully  em- 


ployed on  works  of  devotion  and 
charity.  Beside  decorating  various 
shrines,  he  nearly  rebuilt  the  church 
of  Westminster,  founded  a  house  for 
converts  from  Judaism,  and  left  a  sum 
of  money  by  his  will  far  the  succour 
of  the  Holy  Land. 


A.r.  1216. 
Westminster  being  in  the  hands  of 


John  of  CiDHt,  bmrevB.  prcicni 
fu  mllf  Ibc  ddcr  «-  "- ' 


^,- which  Htnry  of  Bolingbrolie  umd, 
ipiliT  figure,  lermtd  the  tricorponU 
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the  barons,  Henry  is  crowned  at  Glou- 
cester, Oct.  28 »,  by  Peter,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  presence  of  Gualo,  the 
papal  legate.  ''He  did  homage  to  the 
holy  Roman  Church  and  to  Pope  In- 
nocent for  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  swore  that  as  long 
as  he  held  those  kingdoms  he  would 
faithfully  pay  the  thousand  marks 
which  his  father  had  given  to  the 
Roman  Church  •*.'*  The  legate  and 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  assume  the 
direction  of  affairs.  A  council  held 
at  Bristol,  Nov.  12,  when  Magna 
Charta  is  confirmed,  with  certain  al- 
terations, giving  it  a  still  more  popular 
character. 

Louis,  who  had  abandoned  the 
siege  of  Dover  early  in  November, 
captures  the  castles  of  Hertford  and 
Berkhampstead  (Dec.  6  and  20),  but 
refusing  to  entrust  them  to  any  but 
his  own  knipfbts,  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish forsake  his  party.  He  retires  to 
London. 

A.D.  1 2 17. 

Louis,  being  threatened  with  excom- 
munication by  the  legate,  agrees  to 
a  truce  until  Easter  (March  26)  and 
crosses  over  to  France  ;  many  more 
of  his  English  adherents  leave  him. 

The  king's  party  besiege  the  castle 
of  Mountsorel ;  it  is  stoutly  defended 
by  Henry  dc  Braybroke. 

Louis  returns  to  London,  and  de- 
spatches the  count  of  Perche,  Robert 
Fitz-Walter,  and  others,  with  a  band 
of  20,000  "wicked  French  freebooters," 
to  raise  the  siege ;  they  accomplish 
this,  and  then  march  to  besiege  the 
castle  of  Lincoln. 

The  legate  excommunicates  Louis 
and  the  barons  by  name,  April  18. 

The  carl  of  Pembroke,  assisted  by 
Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  raises 
a  force,  with  which  he  attacks  and 
totally  defeats  the  barons'  army  in 
the  town  of  Lincoln,  May  20.  The 
count  of  Perche  is  killed,  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  and  many 
other  barons  taken,  and  the  city  plun- 


dered ;  **  nor  did  the  cathedral  escape 
but  suffered  as  the  other  cfaurchesy  nr 
the  legate  had  wdend  the  Imigfats  to 
treat  all  the  clergy  as  eiEcomirainK 
cated,  inasmuch  as  they  had  beea 
enemies  to  holy  Church  and  to  the 
king  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  When  nothing  remained  in  any 
comer  of  the  houses,  thc^  etch  re- 
turned to  their  lords  as  rich  men,  and 
peace  with  King  Henry  having  been 
proclaimed  through  the  city,  the^  ate 
and  drank  amidst  mirth  and  festivity. 
This  battle,  in  derision  of  Louis  and 
the  barons,  they  called  *the  Fair."* 

The  French  flee  toward  London, 
many  being  cut  off  by  the  towns- 
people on  the  way.  The  casde  of 
Mountsorel  is  abandoned  by  its 
garrison,  and  is  ordered  to  be  de- 
molished by  the  king. 

Louis  sends  for  succour  to  France: 
The  fleet  sent  to  his  relief  is  defeated 
by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  near  Dover, 
Aug.  24 ;  Eustace  the  Monk,  its  com- 
mander, is  captured  and  put  to  death*. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  besieges  Louis 
in  London.  A  treaty  is  concluded 
between  them,  Sept.  11,  and  Louis 
leaves  England. 

The  treaty  stipulated  for  the  re- 
storation of  all  prisoners,  the  absolu- 
tion of  Louis  and  his  adherents  from 
spiritual  censures,  his  immediate  with- 
drawal from  England,  and  his  best 
endeavours  to  induce  his  father,  the 
French  king,  to  restore  the  English 
provinces  ;  King  Henry  promising  on 
his  part  to  restore  their  estates  to  the 
barons,  and  to  observe  the  provisions 
of  Magna  Charta.  Roger  of  Wendover 
says  that  "  Louis  received  £Sfloo  to 
meet  his  necessities,  and  then,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke^ 
went  with  all  speed  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  thence,  with  lasting  ignominy, 
crossed  to  France."  It  would  seem, 
however,  from  a  document  on  the  Close 
Rolls,  dated  Feb.  12,  1218,  that  his 
withdrawal  was  procured  by  at  least 
the  promise  of  a  further  sum,  for  in  it 
the  king  says,  "  We  owe  a  heavy  debt 


ff  The  years  of  his  reign  are  reckoned  from  this 
day. 

^  Ro^  of  Wendover. 

I  He  M  said  to  have  abandoned  the  cloister  to 
seize  the  estate  of  his  deceased  brother,  and  when 
he  had  disupated  it  he  turned  pirate.  In  1205  he 
was  captured  by  the  Cinque  Ports  mariners,  but 


was  taken  into  the  service  of  King  John  ;  in  iat4» 
having  joined  the  French,  he  commanded  the  fleet 
which  brought  over  Louis  to  Sandwich,  and  did 
much  damage  to  his  former  captors.  Fearing  thflir 
vengeance,  he  now  hid  himself  in  the  hold  of  hh 
vessel,  but  was  dragged  out  and  beheaded  bj  St 
Richard,  a  natural  brother  of  the  kin^. 


A.D.  1 2 17 — 1223,] 
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unto  Louis,  the  French  king's  son,  by 
agreement  made  between  us,  that  he 
"VKnild  depart  out  of  our  realm,  which 
at  length  the  Lord  hath  marvellously 
and  mercifully  procured." 

The  evils  of  the  ci\'il  war  were,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  over.    The  regent 
Ponbroke  had  scarcely  the  power  to 
kwp  the  treaty  with  such  of  Louis's 
adherents  as  submitted,  for  Falkes  de 
Breaut^  and  other  of  the  king's  cas- 
tellans held  the  castles  that  had  fallen 
into  their  hands  alike  against  him  and 
the  rightful  owners;  and  many  knights 
and  nobles  of  both  parties  "whose 
chief  delist  had  been  to  live  by  plun- 
der," continued  to  pillage  the  people. 
The  legate  also,  reusing  to  abide  by 
the  treaty,  took   the  most   vigorous 
measures  ag^nst  the  clergy,  who  had 
fivoored  L^iis :  he  deprived  many  of 
tin  benefices,  and  bestowed  them  on 
foreigners ;  from  others  he  extorted 
large  sums ;  the  cases  of  some  he  re- 
mitted to  Rome.    Those  who  resisted 
vere  excommunicated,  and  by  an  order 
from  the  king  (to  be  found  on  the 
Qose  Rolls),  dated  Stdce,  Feb.  18, 
1218,  were  directed  to  ^uit  the  realm 
before  the  following  Midlent  Sunday 
(Harch  25) ;  the  sheriffs  being  com- 
manded  to   seize   and    imprison    all 
clerks  whom  they  might  fixid  abiding 
in  excommunication  on  that  account 
after  the  day  named. 

A.D.  1218. 

The  earl  of  Winchester,  Robert 
Fitz-Waltcr,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  barons,  go  to  the  crusade,  at 
Damietta. 

Trial  by  ordeal  formally  abolished. 

Guak),  the  papal  legate,  withdraws, 
and  is  succe^ed  by  Pandulph  ^. 

A.D.  1219. 

Damietta  is  captured  by  the  cru- 
sadors. 

Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, on  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Pemtn-oke,  becomes  guardian  of  the 
lung  with  Hubert  de  Burgh.  Great 
livsdiy  springs  up  between  them. 

R^inald  5  Man  formally  siurenders 
the  isle  to  the  pope^  and  also  acknow- 


ledges himself  the  vassal  of  the  kin^ 
of  England  \ 

A.D.  1220. 

The  king  is  crowned  a  second  time 
at  Westminster,  on  Whitsunday,  May  17. 

The  castles  of  Rockingham  and 
Salcey  recovered  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  June  29. 

The  remains  of  Thomas  Bedcet 
translated,  July  7. 

A.D.  I 22 I. 

The  earl  of  Albemarle  plunders  the 
country  around  Burlington,  and  car- 
ries off  the  spoil  to  the  castle  of  Bi- 
ham ;  he  is  supplied  with  men  by 
Falkes  de  Breaut^  and  other  of  the 
kin^s  castellans,  and  seizes  the  castle 
of  Fotheringhay.  He  is  besieged  in 
Biham,  by  the  justiciary,  and  obliged 
to  surrender,  Feb.  8,  but  is  pardoned 
on  account  of  his  former  services. 

Peace  is  made  with  Scotland,  and 
the  king's  sister  Joan  married  to 
Alexander  II.  at  York,  June  25. 

The  king  marches  against  the  Welsh 
in  September,  raises  the  siege  of  Builth, 
and  builds  a  new  castle  at  Mont- 
gomery. 

A.D.  1222. 

A  tumult  between  the  citizens  of 
London  and  the  people  of  the  abbot 
of  Westminster,  Aug.  i.  Constantine, 
the  leader  of  the  Londoners,  raises  the 
cry  "  Monjoie,"  (the  cry  of  the  French 
party)  ;  he  is  seized  and  hung,  with 
several  of  his  friends  ;  others  are  mu- 
tilated, and  the  city  magistrates  dis- 
placed. 

A.D.  1223. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Ste- 
phen Langton)  and  the  nobles  claim 
the  full  execution  of  the  charter, 
January. 

Philip,  king  of  France,  dies,  July  14. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Louis,  his  son, 
who  refuses  to  restore  the  English 
provinces  in  France,  alleging  that 
the  terms  granted  to  his  adherents 
had  not  been  kept,  particularly  men- 
tioning the  case  of  Constantine  and 
the  Londoners. 


^  PMdalph  WId  tlw  kgateihip  nadl  July,  xaaz. 
lie  tbca  went  to  Rome,  and  was  there  consecrated 
(May  aj,  laaa)  to  tlw  aee  of  Norwich,  which  had 
beta  racant  noffy  cicht  yesrt.  He  died  September 
iC,  1336,  and  waa  Mined  in  his  own  cathednd. 


I  The  documents  are  dated  at  the  Temple  m 
London,  Sept.  ai.  Olaf,  under  the  style  of  K>ng 
of  the  Isles,  protested  against  the  submission, 
and  avowed  his  feudal  dependence  on  Norway 
(see  A.D.  X098,  zaos). 
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The  king  endeavours  to  induce  the 
Norman  barons  to  swear  fealty  to  him, 
promising  them  the  return  of  their  for- 
feited English  lands,  July  23. 

A  council  held  at  Northampton,  in 
December,  where  it  is  determined  to 
force  Falkes  de  Breaut5  and  others  to 
give  up  the  royal  castles.  The  earls  of 
Chester  and  Albemarle  attempt  to  re- 
sist, but  being  threatened  with  excom- 
munication they  submit. 

A.D.  1224. 

The  French  king  seizes  on  Poitou. 

De  Breaute,  having  attacked  the 
king's  justiciaries,  who  had  given  judg- 
ments against  him,  imprisons  one  of 
them,  Henry  de  Braybroke",  in  his 
castle  of  Bedford. 

The  castle  is  besieged  by  the  king 
and  the  justiciary,  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
from  June  to  August ;  it  is  defended 
by  William  de  Breaut^,  but  being  sur- 
rendered, Aug.  15,  he  and  many  of  his 
knights  are  hanged.  Falkes  de  Breaut^, 
who  had  fled  into  Burgundy,  is  there 
captured,  when  he  is  deprived  of  all 
his  possessions  and  banished,  and  his 
wife  is,  at  her  own  request,  divorced 
from  him ". 

A.D.  1225. 

Magna  Charta  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Forests  confirmed  by  the  king,  Feb. 
1 1,  and  a  fifteenth  of  all  moveables  in 
the  kingdom  granted  to  him  to  enable 
him  to  recover  the  English  posses- 
sions in  France. 

Earl  Richard,  the  king's  brother,  is 
sent  to  Bordeaux,  in  March.  He  de- 
feats the  French,  and  establishes  the 
English  power  in  Gascony. 

A.D.  1226. 

The  pope  (Honorius  III.)  demands 
two  prebends  from  each  cathedral 
church,  and  a  similar  contribution 
from  every  monastery. 

The  earl  marshal  **,  being  suspected 
of  hostile  designs,  is  ordered  to  sur- 


render his  castles  of  Caermarthen  and 
Cardigan,  July  la 

Death  of  Louis  VIII.  of  France,  at 
the  siege  of  Avignon,  September. 

A.D.  1227. 

At  a  council  held  at  Oxford  in  Fdy 
ruary,  the  king  declares  himself  of  agc^ 
and  refuses  to  abide  by  the  Forest 
charters  ^  He  also  dismisses  Des 
Roches,  who  goes  on  a  pilgrimaee^ 
and  puts  himself  entirely  under  the 
guidance  of  Hubert  de  Bmig^ 

Earl  Richard,  having  a  quaird  with 
the  king  about  the  manor  of  Beik- 
hampstead,  joins  the  discontented  no- 
bles, who  force  the  king  to  do  him 
justice. 

A.D.  1228. 

The  king  marches  against  LlewdyOr 
prince  of  Wales,  but  soon  concludes 
a  disgraceful  peaces  August  and  Se^ 
tember. 

A.D.  1229. 

The  Gascons  invite  the  long  to^ 
come  to  them,  as  do  deputies  from 
Nonnandy,  promising  him  their  aid 
in  regaining  the  Enghsh  provinces. 

The  pope  (Gregory  Ia.)  levies  a 
tithe  on  all  moveables  in  England. 

The  king  collects  an  army  at  Ports- 
mouth for  the  invasion  of  France,  bat 
suddenly  quarrels  with  De  Burgh,  and 
allows  his  troops  to  disperse^  Septem- 
ber, October. 

A.D.  123a 

Reginald  of  Man  is  killed  in  battk 
by  Olaf,  P^cb.  14'. 

The  king  passes  over  to  Britannyr 
with  a  large  force.  May'.  He  marches 
through  Anjou,  to  Poitou  and  Gas- 
cony, where  he  receives  the  homage 
of  the  people ;  in  October  he  retuxns 
to  England.  The  earl  of  Chester 
makes  incursions  in  Anjou  and  Nor- 
mandy. 

A.D.  1 23 1. 

A  scutage  of  three  marks  raised  for 
a  fresh  expedition  to  France. 


■■  The  baron  who  defended  Mountsorrel  against 
the  king.     See  a.d.  1217. 

■  She  was  the  widow  of  the  son  of  the  earl  of 
Devon,  and  had  been  forcibly  married  to  him. 
Falkes  went  to  France*  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
Louis  to  attempt  another  invasion  ;  he  also  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope  regarding  his  divorce,  but  while 
the  cause  was  pending  he  died  of  poison. 

*  William,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Protector. 

F  He  issued  a  declaration  which  says,— "  When- 
aoever  and  wheresoever,  and  a>  often  a»  it  may  be 
our  pleasure,  we  may  declare,  iiitcrjirct,  enlarge,  \ 


or  diminish  the  aforesaid  statutes  and  didr  arvcnl 
parts,  by  our  free  will,  and  as  to  us  shall  seoa 
expedient  for  the  security  of  us  and  our  land.' 

4  Olaf,  after  many  years'  exile  (see  a.i>.  ssosl 
had  obtained  a  fleet  and  army  from  Norway,  aad 
he  was  now  received  as  king. 

'  He  landed  at  St  Malo,  May  5,  and  was  kmied 
by  the  duke  (who  was  his  vassal,  as  earl  ot  Ridi- 
mond),  and  many  Breton  and  Norman  nobles.  Tha 
duke  was  Peter  I.,  the  husband  of  Alice,  who 
the  half-sister  of  Arthur  and  Eleanor. 
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am  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  Hubert   de    Burgh    escapes    from 

prison,  Oct.  12.     He  is  dragged  from 

ce  agreed  to  between  the  kings  sanctuary,  and  ordered  to  abjure  the 

land  and  France,  July  5.  realm,  Oct.  1 5  ;  but  is  sent  back  on 

king  invades  Wales ;   he  sus-  the    intercession    of  the   bishops   of 

insiderable  loss,  but  strengthens  Salisbury  and  London,  Oct  18.     He 

der  castles.  escapes  to  Wales  to  the  earl  marshal. 

payment  of  tithe  and  revenues  The  earl  marshal  surprises  the  king's 

le  resisted,  and  many  agents  army  at  Grosmont  (near  MonmouSi) 

K>pe  maltreated.  and  puts  it  to  flight,  Nov.  11.     He 

A.D.  1232.  ^^^°  defeats  the  Poictevins  at  Mon- 

, .              *  ,      *.^,    Ti  i_  _^  J  mouth,  Nov.  25,  and  Dec.  26. 

kmg  cjuarrels  with  Hubert  de  ^             ■" 

charging  him  with  many  griev- 

races  ;  Stephen  de  Segrave  is  ^^'  '^34- 

isticiary  in  his  place,  July.  The    earl    marshal    and    Llewelyn 

at  demands  time   to  answer,  ravage  the  estates  of  Des  Roches  and 

kes  sanctuary  at  Merton  ;  he  their  other  enemies,  and  bum  Shrews- 

a  further  time  to  answer,  but  bury,  in  January.    The  king  retires  to 

it  expires  is  dragged   out  of  Winchester. 

d  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  bishops  remonstrate  with  the 

released  the  next  day,  through  king  on  the   violent   proceedings  of 

irference  of  the  Bishop  of  Lin-  Des    Roches   and   his    confederates, 

lugh  Wells),  and  sent  back  to  They  and  the  Poictevins  are  in  con- 

ipd  ;  is  obliged  by  hunger  to  sequence  dismissed,  and  a  truce  made 

Icr  himself,  when  he  is  again  with  the  nobles, 

ted  to  the  Tower,  and  put  in  The  earl  marshal  passes  into  Ire- 
land, and,  listening  to  the  treacherous 

king  seizes  Hubert's  treasure,  advice  of  Geoffrey  Marsh  and  others, 

ices  him  in  the  castle  of  De-  who    had   been    corrupted    by    Des 

Q  October,  allowing  him  to  re-  Roches,  attempts  to  subdue  the  coun- 

» patrimonial  lands.  try. 

.  P  _2-^  He  is  invited  to  a  conference  with 

, .            *   *  r^     n     V      i_-  1-  Maurice   the  justiciary,  betrayed  by 

king  makes  Des  Roches,  bishop  Geoffrey  Marsh,  desperately  wounded, 

ichester,  his   chief  counseUor,  ^nd  made  prisoner,  April  i.     He  dies 

his  advice  dismisses  die  officers  ^prii  16,  and  is  buried  at  Kilkenny, 

court  and  garrisons  his  casUes  ^  peace  arranged  with   Llewelyn, 

Mctevins  (Des  Roches  country-  ^nd  the  proscribed  nobles,  including 

nd  other  foreigners.  Hubert  de    Burgh,  admitted   to   the 

lard,    earl    of   Pembroke,    but  king's  peace.  May  28. 

styled  the  earl  marshal «,  and  jhe   duke  of  Britanny  (Peter   I.) 

nobles,   remonstrate    with    the  n^^kes   his  peace   with   the   king  of 

nd  being  repulsed,  take  mea-  France". 

3  drive  out  the  Poictevins.  ' 

king  demands  hostages  from  the  ^•^'  ^ ^35- 

and  appoints  a  conference  in  Olaf  of  Man  is  engaged  to  defend 

1  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  parts  of  the  English  and  Irish  coasts', 

earl  marshal,  apprehensive  of  June  11. 

xy,  flees  to  Wales  and  is  de-  The  king's  sister  Isabel  married  to 

a  traitor.     He  makes  a  league  the  emperor  (Frederick  II.)  at  Worms, 

cwelyn.  July  20. 


id  married  Eleanor,  the  kinz's  sister,  and 
ed  his  brother  Richard,  wno  succeeded 
»y  her  dower  from  his  vast  estates  in 
This  Richard  neglected  to  do  :  and  within 
ort  time  of  his  brother's  death  he  is  de- 
ia  a  doctunent  in  the  "  Fccdera"  as  the 
of  the  King  of  France  (May  25,  1231).  It 
OS  appear  that  private  matters  brought 
the  oontrorersy  which  ended  in  his  death, 
a  hit  wish  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the 


kingdom,  as  usually  stated. 

*  The  second  son  of  the  Protector. 

"His  English  earldom  of  Richmond  was  thus 
forfeited,  and  he  revenged  himsell  by  piracy. 

»  Haco  v.,  king  of  Norway,  had  restored  Olat 
(see  A.D.  1330),  and  now  threatened  both  England 
and  Scotland.  Olaf,  however,  being  thus  induced 
to  renounce  his  fealty,  the  intended  enterprise  was 
abandoned. 
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A.D.  1236. 

The  king  marries  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Provence,  Jan.  14. 

Earl  Richard  and  many  nobles  as- 
sume the  cross. 

The  king  of  Scotland  (Alexander  II.) 
demands  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land as  the  marriage  portion  of  his 
wife,  (Joan,  the  king's  sister). 

A.D.  1237. 

The  charters  again  confirmed,  Jan. 
28,  and  a  thirtieth  of  all  moveables 
granted  to  the  king. 

A  madman  attempts  to  murder  the 
king  at  Woodstock,  Sept.  9. 

Cardinal  Otho,  a  papal  legate,  is 
invited  to  England  by  the  king,  much 
to  the  discontent  of  both  clergy  and 
laitv.  He  holds  a  council  in  London 
in  November,  "to  strengthen  and  re- 
form the  state  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land." 

A.D.  1238. 

The  king  gives  his  sister  Eleanor 
(widow  of  William  Marshal,  earl  of 
Pembroke)  in  marriage  to  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Jan.  7.  Earl  Richard  and 
the  other  nobles  are  greatly  displeased ; 
Hubert  de  Burgh  alone  adheres  to  the 
king. 

The  legate  visits  Oxford,  when  a 
quarrel  arises  between  the  students 
and  his  attendants  \  He  lays  an  in- 
terdict on  the  University,  but  removes 
it  after  a  w^hilc  on  the  submission  of 
the  scholars. 

The  legate  reforms  the  statutes  of 
the  Benedictines. 

Olaf  of  Man  dies.  His  son  Harold 
succeeds,  and  disclaims  depcndance 
on  England  ^ 

A.D.  1239. 

The  Tower  strengthened,  which  causes 
alarm  to  the  people  of  London. 

The  king's  eldest  son,  Edward,  is 
bom,  June  18'. 


The  Jews  throughont  England  are 
cruelly  oppressed,  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render one-third  of  all  their  effects  to 
the  king,  on  a  chaive  of  having  com- 
mitted a  murder  in  London,  June 
21,  22. 

The  king  suddenly  ouarrds  with 
Simon  de  Montfort,  and  drives  him 
and  his  wife  from  England,  August 

The  legate  goes  to  Scotland,  bat  is 
very  coldly  received  there,  and  soon 
returns  to  England. 

The  English  nobles  appeal  to  the 

f)ope  against  the  proceedmgs  of  the 
cgate. 

A.D.  1240. 

The  king  causes  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  his  son  Edward  to  be  taken  by  the 
citizens  of  London  ''and  many  other 
nobles  of  the  kingdom." 

The  king  sends  justiciaries  throagb- 
out  England,  who,  ^  under  pretence  of 
administering  justice,"  says  Matthew 
Paris,  "  collected  an  immense  sum  of 
money  for  the  use  of  the  king,  but  he 
squandered  it  away."  The  legate  also 
exacts  large  sums  for  the  pope. 

Earl  Richard  proceeds  on  the  cru- 
sade. 

Llewelyn  of  Wales  dies,  April  n* 
A  civil  war  breaks  out  between  his 
sons,  David  ■  and  Griffin. 

Boniface  of  Savoy,  uncle  of  the 
queen,  is  chosen  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbur>'  K 

A.D.  1 241. 

The  legate  quits  England,  Jan.  7» 
having  been  a  lew  days  before  placed 
by  the  king  in  his  royal  seat  at  tabk) 
to  the  great  offence  of  his  subjects. 

Peter  of  Savoy  (uncle  to  the  queen) 
conies  to  England,  and  receives  the 
earldom  of  Richmond  *•. 

Twenty  thousand  marks  extorted 
from  the  Jews,  under  pain  of  banish- 
ment. 

The  new  walls  of  the  Tower  fall 


*  The  master  of  the  legate's  cooks,  who  was  al.so 
hw  brother,  (appointed,  Matthew  Paris  says,  to 
that  office  to  guard  him  from  being  puiimned,  which 
he  greatly  feared,)  threw  boiling  water  in  the  face 
of  a  poor  Irish  chaplain,  who  craved  food  in  God's 
name,  and  was  himself  killed  by  another  clerk 
from  the  Welsh  border.  The  legate  was  obliged 
to  flee  for  hu  life,  and  the  king  bent  the  earl  of 
Warrenne  to  Oxford,  who  brought  many  of  the 
scholart  away  as  prisoners. 

y  He  regarded  the  king  of  Norway  as  his  feudal 
lord.     See  a.d.  1205. 

■  The  king  extorted  costly  presents  from  those 


to  whom  he  communicated  the  news,  ao  Hut. 
Matthew  Paiis  says,  one  of  them  remarked,  "God 
gave  us  this  child,  but  the  king  sells  him  to  us.**  , 

•  To  procure  the  assistance  of  the  king,  David 
agreed  to  do  homage  for  his  lands.  May  15. 

'*  He  was  not  cou&ccrated  until  13^5.  He  passed 
most  of  his  time  abroad  in  wars  ana  negotiation^ 
and  acted  with  much  insolence  and  cruelty  to  hi^ 
clergy,  "  l)cing  ignorant  of  their  rules  and  customs 
and  also  destitute  of  learning."  He  died  in  th« 
castle  i)f  St.  HeltMi.  in  Savoy,  luly  18.  1270. 

''  Lnitcly  forleitcd  by  the  duke  of  BritiUiny.  Ses 
A.D.  ZJ34. 


I  England, 
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the  joy  of  the  citizens  dis- 
the  king,  and  he  exacts  a  largfe 
'Oot  them,  "contraiy  to  their 
cnstotns  uid  liberties." 
Preacher  and  Minorite  brethren 
lie  people  to  assume  the  cross, 
at  ^>solve  them  from  their  vow, 
ch  means  they  raise  a  large 
'  money  in  England,  but  incur 

Id^  of  France  bettows  Poitmi 
brother  Alphonso,  June  34. 
Ung  assembles  an  army  on  the 
1  of  Wales  in  August.  David 
himself  his  liege  man*,  and 
ters  a  part  of  his  territory,  called 
IT  Barriers ;  Giiffin,  his  brother, 
lie  had  imprisoned,  is  carried  to 
I,  where  he  is  confined  in  the 

A.D.  1242. 

Richard  re 
le  crnsade,  J: 
count  of  la  Marche  and  the 
rins  request  the  king  to  assist 
gainst  the  French.  He  is  will- 
do  so,  but  the  parliament  sum- 
refuses  to  ^rant  money  ("  for," 
tatthew  Pans,  "  they  knew  that 
ig  had  often  harassed  them  in 
-y  with  false  pretences,')  and  is 
led  in  anger,  February. 
king  of  France  equips  a  fleet  to 
Poitou  against  invasion. 

king,  accompanied  by  Earl 
d,  passes  over  to  Gascony, 
;  Walter  Gray,  archbishop  of 
i^ent  of  the  kingdom. 
iam  Marsh,  an  outlaw,  seizes 
island,  and  turns  pirate ;  he 
ured,  and  executed  shortly  after. 
king  renounces  the  ttaix  with 
V  The  king  of  France  wishes 
serve  peace.  He  feared  the 
y  of  several  neighbouring  kings 
inces,  who  were  in  some  way 
ted  with  the  king  of  England  ; 
ibove  all,"  says  Matthew  Paris, 
axed  to  break  the  oath  of  his 
Louis,  before  his  departure  from 
id,  by  which  he  bound  himself 
ore  to  the  king  of  England  his 
if  he  survived  his  father' ;  and 
ler,  when  about  to  die,  at  Avig- 


HEWRY  III.  i$X- 


non,  bad  enjoined  on  him,  his  son,  the- 
fulfihnent  of  that  oath  :  he  therefore 
considered  it  just  and  pious  to  release 

Che    soul    of  his    father   from   such 

The  king  of  England,  however,, 
"  urged  by  those  crafty  traitors,  the 
Poictevins,"  openly  denes   him,  and 

The  king  of  France  captures  Fron- 
tenaye  and  other  castles,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  Taillebourg. 

The  king  advances  against  him,  but 
being  betrayed  by  the  Poictevins,  is 
only  saved  from  capture  by  a  truce  of 
a  single  day,  granted  at  the  request 
of  Earl  Richard ',  July  20. 

A  party  of  the  English  defeated  in 
Saintonge,  July  32. 

The  count  of  la  Marche  submits 
to  the  king  of  France. 

The  king  retires  to  Blaye,  then  to 
Bordeaux,  and  the  whole  of  Poitou 
is  occupiu  by  the  French. 

A  five  years'  truce  agreed  on. 

Earl  Richard  and  many  nobles  and 
knights  return  to  England,  but  the 
Idng  remains  behind  at  Bordeaux, 
wasting  vast  sums  of  money  on  the 
Gascons.  He  wishes  to  confiscate 
the  possessions  of  those  who  quit 
him,  but  is  restrained  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  York. 

A.D.  1243. 

Some  of  the  Gascon  towns  rebel, 
but  are  reduced  by  the  king. 

The  Cinque  Ports  mariners  and  the 
French  carry  on  a  naval  war,  which 
degenerates  Into  piracy ;  the  arch- 
bishop is  therefore  unable  to  send 
Che  succoin-s  he  had  prepared  to  the 
king. 

The  truce  is  confirmed,  April  7  ; 
the  king  of  France  retaining  all  his 
conquests,  and  receiving  a  payment 
of  £1,000  yearly. 

The  king  aC  length  returns  to  Eng- 
land, landing  at  Portsmouth  Sept.  2;. 

He    extorts    lai^c    gifts    from    the   ■ 
clergy;  "whoever  refused,  found  him  ! 
not   a   king,  but  a  tyrant."     He  also' 
laid  a.  heavy  ransom  on  the  Jews,  in 
gold  and  silver.    "  The  king  received 


httta  dated  u  Alney,  Dear  Si.  Auph,  i      ■  See  a.d.  i>it. 
1141.    Tbe  pope,  however,  declared  thii        '  The  truce  wai 

■  tpptmuce  of  indtpcndeiice  for  (any  I  the  Fnoch  while  0 
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from  each  Jew,  whether  man  or  wo- 
man, the  gold  into  his  own  hand, 
acting  the  part,  not  of  king,  but  of 
tax-gatherer,  but  the  silver  was  ga- 
thered by  oUiers." 

A.D.  1244. 

The  pope  (Innocent  IV.)  sends  one 
of  his  clerks.  Master  Martin,  into  Eng- 
land, who  extorts  rich  gifts  from  the 
clergy,  and  seizes  on  vacant  benefices, 
which  he  bestows  on  his  friends  and 
relatives. 

Griffin  of  Wales  is  killed  in  en- 
deavouring to  escape  from  the  Tower, 
March  i. 

The  king  is  obliged  to  remonstrate 
with  the  pope  on  the  exactions  of  his 
agents. 

The  pope  takes  David  of  Wales 
and  his  territory  under  his  protection, 
and  for  the  annual  tribute  of  500 
marks,  annuls  the  act  of  submission 
which  he  had  made  to  the  king  ^. 

The  Welsh,  under  David,  ravage 
the  marches,  June. 

A  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Scotland, 
who  is  charged  with  receiving  English 
fugitives,  is  arranged  by  the  media- 
iion  of  Earl  Richard,  August. 

A.D.  1245. 

The  war  is  continued  between  the 
Welsh  and  the  marchers. 

Master  Martin,  warned  by  the  king, 
flees  in  haste  from  England.  A  formal 
complaint  of  the  papal  exactions  is 
made  to  the  council  at  Lyons  by 
William  de  Powick  and  other  procu- 
rators of  the  king,  July. 

The  king  ravages  Wales,  and 
strengthens  the  castle  of  Gannock, 
near  Conway;    his  troops   suffer  se- 


verely  from   want,   and   he    retuni 
to  England  in  October. 

Walter  and  Anselm,  the  last  sm 
viving  sons  of  William  Marshal,  di 
vrithin  a  very  short  time  of  each  otha 
and  without  issue  ^. 

A.D.  1246. 

A  talliage  of  1,000  marks  levied  o; 
the  Londoners. 

A  parUament  held  in  London  at  tb 
end  of  March,  which  despatches  mes 
sengers  to  the  pope  to  complain  of  th 
extortions  of  his  legate. 

The  king  forbids  the  payment  c 
money  to  the  pope  during  the  absenc 
of  the  messengers. 

David,  prince  of  Wales,  dies.  Lie 
welyn,  the  son  of  Grif&n,  escapes  fror 
England,  and  is  chosen  to  succee* 
him. 

The  messengers  return  with  a 
angry  message  from  the  pope,  whe 
the  icing  and  parliament  give  wsl 
'*  and  the  graspings  of  Roman  avails 
were  satisfied." 

A.D.  1247. 

A  parliament  held  at  London,  Feb. 
which  again  remonstrates  with  Uiepoj 
on  his  exactions  *. 

Ecclesiastical  judges  prohibited  b 
the  king  to  try  any  other  causes  tha: 
marriage  or  wills  where  laymen  an 
concerned. 

.  A  parliament  held  at  Oxford,  eariy 
in  April,  when  a  sum  of  1 1,000  mails 
is  granted  by  the  bishops  to  the  popei 

Guy  de  Lusignan,  William  de  Va- 
lence, Aymar,  a  priest,  and  £lii2» 
the  half-brothers  and  sister  of  the 
king,  arrive  in  England  *'. 

William  de  Bueles,  a  Norman,  and, 


«  See  A.D.  1240. 

'^  This  extinction  of  the  earl's  male  line  is  re- 
corded b>r  Matthew  Paris  as  an  evident  judgment 
for  his  seizure  of  two  manors  from  the  bishop  of 
Femes,  who,  failing  to  procure  redress,  excom- 
municated him.  The  marshalship  was  given  to 
his  son-in-law,  Roger  Bigod,  and  the  earldom  of 
Pembroke  was  granted  by  the  king  to  his  own 
half-brother,  William  de  Valence,  who  had  married 
a  niece  of  the  last  earl. 

'  The  document  runs  in  the  name  of  **  the  com- 
munity of  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  province  of 
C.'intcrbur>',"  and  concludes,  "  As  our  community 
h.xs  no  seal,  we  send  these  presents  to  your  holi- 
ness under  the  mark  of  the  community  of  London  ;" 
a  proof  of  the  considenition  to  which  municipal 
bodies  had  already  attained. 

^  William  de  Valence  was  soon  married  to  the 

di'.t^htsr  of  ^y arm  dc  Mcnlche.snil,  "  for  the  sake 

o.  hjr  rich  inheritance,"  and  was  also  created  earl  of 


Pembroke  ;  Eliza  (or  Alice)  was  numed  to  JoIu>* 
earl  of  Warreime,  and  Aymar  was  made  btshflM* 
Winchester.  Guy  shortly  left  Eneland,  brt  «?* 
so  large  a  sum  of  money  received  from  dw  ks^ 
that  he  was  obliged  to  increase  tlie  nmnberof  vs 
pack-horses. 


Aims  Of  ViUiam  de  Valence,  earl  oTPiBint*' 
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safs  Matthew  Paris,  "after the  manner 
oT  his  counttymen,  great  in  tal)^,  but 
■low  in  deeds,  and  pusillanimous,"  is 
^(pointed  governor  of  Gascony.  By 
his  bad  conduct  he  exposes  the  pro- 
Tince  to  great  dangers.  ' 

Earl  Richard,  by  authority  of  the 
pope,  "whose  demands  he  bad  se- 
octly  and  wisely  satisfied,"  raises 
brge  sums  for  himself  fi'om  those 
who  wish  to  be  absolved  from  their 
vow  of  proceeding  on  the  crusade '. 

A  v^sel  said  to  contain  some  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  being  sent  to  the 
king,  he  carries  it  in  solemn  proces- 
sion from  St.  Paul's  to  Westminster, 
and  there  oiTers  it  at  the  altar  of 
Sl  Edward  the  Confessor,  Oct.  13". 

A.D.  1243. 

Simon  de  Montfort  *  and  many 
other  nobles  assume  the  cross. 

A  parliament  assembles  at  London 
in  February.  The  nobles  remonstrate 
with  the  king  on  his  partiality  for 
foreizners ;  he  promises  amendment. 

lie  parliament  re -assembles  in 
June,  when  the  king  positively  re- 
foscs  to  alter  his  conduct,  and  the 
assembly  separates  in  anger,  without 
granting  any  supplies.    • 

The  ting  sells  his  plate  and  jewels, 
and  extorts  money  from  the  Lon- 
doneis  for  buying  them.  A  force  is 
thus  raised  for  the  defence  of  Gascony, 
and  Simon  de  Montfort  takes  the 
government  of  the  province. 

The  kii^  of  Fiance  (Louis  IX.)  de- 
puts  on  the  Crusade,  and  winters  in 


The  king  continues  to  extort  money 
from  the  Londoners,  and  begs  reli^ 
from  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  abbots'. 

De  Montfort  reduces  the  Gascons  to 
obedience. 

A.D.  12$0. 

The  king  asks  pardon  of  the  Lon- 
doners for  his  extortions,  March  7  ; 
but,"  adds  Matthew  Paris,  "no  resti- 
ition  was  made  of  the  property  he 
had   taken  fi^m  them."     He   on  the 

Large  sums  of  money  are  wrung 
from  Ue  lews ;  one  of  their  number 
accusing  ue  rest  of  forging  deeds  and 


clipi 
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chbishop  of  Canterbury, 
visits  the  London  regular  clergy  by 
force,  and  violently  assails  the  canons 
of  St  Bartholomew,  May  13'. 

William  de  Raleigh,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, dies,  SepL  1 ;  the  king  pre- 
vails on  the  monks  to  demand  Aymar, 
his  half-brother,  as  his  successor'. 

Winchelsea  and  other  towns  greatly 
injured  by  floods. 

A.D.  1251. 

De  Montfort  comes  to  England  to 
ask  for  aid  in  subduing  Gascony.  Me 
receives  3,000  marks  from  the  king, 
but  raises  much  more  from  his  own 
estates,  with  which  he  hires  Braban- 
gons  and  other  mercenaries,  and  re- 
turns to  his  government ;  the  Gascons 
resolutely  oppose  him. 

Several  of  the  bishops  meet  at  Dun- 
stable, Feb.  24i  3nd  make  a  formal 
protest  against  the  visitatorial  power 


I  Ht  wM  Imiutcd  by  WLUam  Loiwe»p«,  [he 
iau^entcd  son  of  the  (amoiu  nri  oTSaliibunr, 

^T  "^^i  m  which  he  died,  under  the  banner  of 
UuoftniKC. 
•  The  der^  were  dreiMtl  u  for  a  fdtivAl,  says 

ten,  bot  LhcluDje  walkbj  in  »  poor do^  wiihoui 
-^Jd,  ud  "-■■ '  -'---  '-■-  ^-'  ■"- 

il^'pr 

ana  holy  bfoad."  Ssmc  of  hii  ludiinit  objlinalely 
^bted,  and  asked,  "  How  could  the  Lord,  when 
Ht  roK  ifain  full  and  entire  of  body  on  the  third 
dijr  ji^er  Hi*  pauioA,  have  IcTi  Hu  hlood  on  the 
anh  r"  but  the  bi»hop  of  Lincoln  (Robert  Grcasi- 
Itue)  "  ar  ooce  dctomined  the  queilion  lo  a 
nicety.'  The  hidloriao  vu  pTcsenl,  and  wu  di. 
itcied  by  the  kinc  to  ouke  a  record  of  the  whole 


;;e  being  by 


K  dwh  of  her  6m  hi 


"  begffar-king,"  aa  he  lenns  him,  and  records  Iha 
spirited  reply  of  the  abbot  of  RAintey  to  an  appli' 

ever,  borrowed  al  heavy  IntereM  the  sam  of  jfioo 

fiiscd,  were  loaded  wilh  repnuchefi. 

F  The  monastic  Older,  had  very  f 
talced  an  eiemption  from  episcopal  »l 

were  responsible  only  to  the  papal  levL 

s  He  £nt  KM  bis  £a>curite  clerlu.  John  Mannel 
"  ~        Chacepotc,  but  as  [heT_WT>dueed  Itltio 
u-i.: il : — I  „  WTnche>>—  --< 
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claimed  by  the  archbishop   of  Can- 

terbur)'. 

The  English  laws  introduced  into 
Wales.  The  districts  near  Chester  are 
intrusted  to  Alan  de  la  Zouchc,  who 
farms  the  revenue,  for  the  sum  of 
1,100  marks. 

Hcnrj'  de  Bath,  one  of  the  justi- 
ciaries, being  accused  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices, is  protected  by  Earl  Richard, 
and  soon  restored  to  the  king's  favour. 

Vast  numbers  of  shepherds  assem- 
ble in  France  for  a  new  crusade,  led 
by  an  impostor.  They  commit  many 
outrages,  but  being  withstood  by  De 
Mon&rt  and  others,  are  at  length 
disi>erscd. 

Margaret,  the  king's  daughter,  mar- 
ried at  York  to  Alexander  III.  of 
Scotland,  Dec.  26. 

AJ).  1252. 

The  Gascons  send  messengers  to 
complain  of  the  government  of  De 
Montfort. 

The  king  solemnly  renews  his  vow 
to  go  to  the  crusade,  April  14. 

Dc  Montfort  returns  to  England, 
and  answers  the  accusations  of  the 
Gascons.  The  king  sides  with  them, 
when  the  earl  demands  repayment  of 
the  sums  he  had  expended  for  the 
royal  service ;  a  sharp  altercation  en- 
sues. Earl  Richard  and  the  other  no- 
bles supporting  De  Montfort. 

The  king  bestows  Gascony  on  his 
son  Edward. 

The  pope  (Innocent  IV.)  offers  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  (then  possessed  by 
Manfred,  a  natural  son  of  the  emperor 
Frederick)  to  the  king,  for  his  brother 
Richard,  August  3. 

De  Montfort  returns  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  defeats  the  Gascons. 

A  parliament  held  at  London,  in 
October,  at  which  the  king,  by  virtue 
of  a  mandate  from  the  pope,  demands 
the  tithes  of  the  Church  for  three 
years,  to  accomplish  his  pilgrimage. 


The  bishops  decline  to  giant  his  xe- 

3uest ;  the  nobles  suf^Knrt  them,  and 
epart  in  anger,  reproaching  the  kmg^ 
as  only  wishing  to  extort  money  with- 
out any  intention  of  going  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  bishopHclect  of  Winchester  quar- 
rel, and  thus  divide  the  king's  fcragn 
favourites  into  the  Provengal  and  Pwc- 
tevin  parties. 

Thebishop  of  Linodn  (Robert  Gxosse- 
teste')  makes  a  computation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  foreigners  intruded  by 
the  pope  into  benefices  in  Elngland; 
they  amount  to  70,000  marks,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  clear  revenue  of 
the  king. 

A.D.  1253. 

The  Jews  expelled  from  France. 

A  parliament  held  at  London  after 
Easter,  when  a  sum  of  money  is  pro- 
mised for  the  king's  pilgriznage,  ^to 
be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
nobles  ;"  and  in  return  Magna  Charta 
is  solemnly  confirmed.  May  13*. 

De  Montfort  i^^igi^  the  govern- 
ment of  Gascony.  The  king  of  Castile 
(Alphonso  IV.)  claims  the  country, 
and  gives  support  to  Gaston  de  Beam 
and  the  other  malcontents. 

The  king  induces  Alphonso  to  aban- 
don the  Gascons,  by  proposing  a  mar- 
riage between  Prince  Edward  and  Al- 
phonso's  sister. 

A  force  assembled  for  the  relief  of 
Gascony.  The  king  passes  over  with 
it  to  Bordeaux  in  August'.  He  cap- 
tures some  castles,  but  at  once  gives 
them  up  to  his  Poictevin  favourites. 

The  king  ravages  the  vineyards,  at 
which  the  people  are  greatly  enraged ; 
the  English  are  in  diinger  of  being 
driven  out. 

Dc  Montfort  raises  troops  at  his 
own  expense,  and  offers  his  services 
to  the  king,  who  now  gladly  receives 
him ;  on  which  the  Gascons  feign 
submission. 


<  Thii  cclebrateit  prelate  and  scholar  held  the 
of  l.incikln  from  19.15  to  i353<  He  vehemently 
it|»iK^iriMl  the  ei^ACtiunii  cif  the  Roman  court,  was  the 
^WM  trieitil  And  advuer  of  I>e  Mtmtfort,  and  was 
«iMd  to  hdkvo  itrttpheiaeii  that  he  and  his  vm  «ihould 
l\«h«  ihcir  liv«h  in  iMntcndini:  for  the  lil>rrtie5  of  the 
i'Kuuh  And  the  kUiadom. 

•  MAtthcw  P«ili«  fully  deicrilic*  the  rrmnrkable 
wsruo  «\u  ihU  iKVri<iion.  Ikmiface,  archl>t>ht)p  of 
I'^uU'rUiTVi  %lenounce\l  excouununicatiitn  a^uinst 
aU  vu\Ui\Mk  s)t  iho  iirivUej;c:i  i>f  the  Church,  and 


infringers  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Forests.  Every  person  except  the  king  bdd 
a  lighted  candle  in  nis  hand,  and  at  the  end  of  die 
sentence  threw  it  down:  "on  being  extinguished 
they  gave  forth  a  stench,  and  aU  exclaimed.  '  Thus 
perish  and  »tink  in  hell  all  who  incur  this  sen- 
tence ! '  the  king,  with  his  hand  on  his  breast,  said, 
'  So  help  me  God.  all  these  things  will  I  faithfully 
observe,  as  I  am  a  man.  a  Christian,  a  knight,  mxA 
a  crowned  and  anointed  king.** 
*  He  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  Aug. 
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Robert  Grosseteste^  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, dies  Oct  9. 

A.D.  1254. 

Gaston  de  Beam  attempts  to  sur- 
prise Bayonne,  in  February. 

The  long  passes  the  year  in  Gas- 
cony.  He  makes  repeated  applica- 
ticms  for  aid  to  England,  and  obtains 
part  of  the  sums  granted  for  his  pil- 
grimage, which  he  wastes  at  Bor- 
deaux. 

Earl  Richard  having  declined  the 
crown  of  Sicily,  the  pope  offers  it 
to  the  king's  second  son,  Edmimd, 
March  6. 

The  queen  and  her  sons  pass  over 
to  the  kmg  in  Gascony ;  Prince  Ed- 
ward goes  to  Burgos,  and  marries 
Eleanor  of  Castile. 

The  king  of  France  returns  from 
his  crusade,  in  July. 

The  king  returns  to  England  at  the 
end  of  the  year ;  he  passes  through 
France,  and  is  splendidly  entertained 
at  Paris  by  ^  the  kind-hearted  king  of 
the  French,''  as  Matthew  Paris  calls 
him. 

A.D.  1255. 
Being  overwhelmed  with  debts 
(mainly  contracted  in  supporting  the 
pope  against  the  Emperor  Frederick 
and  his  £unily,)  the  king  renews  his 
exactions  from  all  classes.  ''He  de- 
manded from  the  Jews  8,000  marks, 
which  they  were  to  pay  quickly,  on 
pain  of  hanging.  Instead,  they  de- 
sired licence  of  the  king  to  leave  Eng- 
land, never  to  return;  but  the  king 
delivered  them  over  to  Earl  Richard 
[Feb.  24]  to  torture  them  and  extract 
money  from  them,  and  in  consequence, 
the  earl  lent  the  -king,  on  sufficient 
security,  a  large  sum  ofgold." 

The  king  desires  assistance  from  his 
nobles,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Lon- 
don after  Easter.  The  nobles  demand 
the  full  observance  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  that  they  should  choose  the  jus- 
ticiary, chancellor,  and  treasurer  of 
the  kingdom,  who  should  not  be  re- 
moved without  their  consent.  The 
king  refuses  to  agree  to  this,  and  the 
matter  is  postponed. 
The  king  goes  to  Scotland  and  re- 


leases the  young  king  and  queen 
(his  daughter  and  son-in-law)  form 
the  tutelage  of  Robert  de  Ros,  John 
Baliol,  and  other  nobles".  •'On  his 
road  back  he  visited  abbeys  and 
priories,  conmiending  himself  to  their 
prayers,  and  at  the  same  time  enrich- 
mghimself  with  their  money  ".* 

The  Jews  at  Lincoln  being  accused 
of  having  crucified  a  Christian  boy  i", 
eighteen  of  them  are  hanged  there, 
and  more  than  eighty  others  im- 
prisoned in  the  tower  of  London. 

The  pope  (Alexander  IV.)  sends 
Rustand,  a  Gascon,  to  raise  money 
in  England ;  he  also  releases  the  king 
from  his  vow  to  go  to  the  crusade,  on 
condition  of  assisting  in  the  conquest 
of  Sicily. 

Both  the  parliament  and  the  assem- 
bly oif  the  prelates  refuse  to  second 
the  pope's  views,  but  the  king  accepts 
the  offer", 

A.D.  1256. 

A  quarrel  arises  between  the  king 
and  his  son  on  account  of  the  king's 
exactions  from  the  Gascons.  ''The 
king,  taking  prudent  counsel,  made 
amends ;  but  Edward,  as  if  doubtful 
of  his  safety,  increased  his  household, 
and  rode  out  in  public  attended  by 
200  horsemen.** 

The  pope  endeavours  to  conciliate 
the  clergy  by  issuing  a  bull  in  con- 
firmation of  King  John's  charter', 
March  3a 

Magnus,  king  of  Man,  taken  under 
the  king's  protection,  April  21. 

The  pope  threatens  the  king  with 
excommimication  for  not  taking  steps 
to  seize  on  Sicily. 

William,  count  of  Holland,  named 
king  of  Germany  through  the  influence 
of  the  pope,  being  killed  by  the  Fries- 
landers,  the  crown  is  offered  to  Earl 
Richard,  and  accepted  by  him. 

The  Welsh,  headed  by  Llewelyn, 
rise  against  the  oppressions  of  Geoflfrey 
Langley,  the  king's  officer.  Edward, 
"whom  they  would  not  own  as  their 
lord,"  borrows  money  from  Earl  Rich- 
ard, but  is  unable  to  subdue  them. 

A  statute  passed  ordaining  that 
the  extra  day  in  leap-year  and  the 


*  The  royal  pair,  howrer,  were  not  fifteen  years 
of  ace. 

■  He  carried  off  from  Duriiam  by  force  a  large 
tun  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  £ly  and  others,  but 
afierwauds  repaid  it,  as  it  bad  been  pbced  under 
the  laCegiard  of  St.  Cnthbert. 


/  Hugh,  the  son  of  Beatrix  of  Lincoln. 

•  He,  however,  went  neither  to  Sicily  nor  to 
the  Holy  Land,  though  he  made  many  promises 
to  do  so. 

*  See  A.D.  72x5. 
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■■■;■,-  --•j.-lLiTr.ent  re-asscmbles,  ai 

i":!;  jjiombl)-  was  as  tumult 
,.  '.c  prvccilinj  one,  but  the  coi 
.\i::-d  la.'r.ms  had  brought  with  i 
--Si  Jcdies  of  retainers,  under 
■;TieM  of  proceeding  against 
\':.>i] :  they  were  also  in  posse: 
,  ">.L'  ieapotts,  and  had  tnc  cit 
'..iiii-.'n  on  their  side.  They  theri 
.  >:  tot  confine  thcmsehes  to  rci 
--;,ii;ni;  with  the  king  on  his 
,  'icnment,  and  tlie  continual  br 
■i'  -US  promises  and  oaths  ;  they 
.-j.L!>  deposed  him,  and  drove 
..'.  who  refused  to  swear  to  obi 
■,;iv'r  ordinances,  styled  the  Provi: 
,1  .^\fotd.  The  chief  provisions  i 
.:.j.i  four  knights  should  be  ch 
.1  i.Meh  couniy  to  point  out  ma 
A  nich  needed  redress ;  that  the  sht 
-1  counties  should  be  annuLilIy  ch 
'^v  the  freeholders  j  that  the  reve 
.1  :he  counties  should  not  be  (^un 
■I'.at  no  new  forests  or  warrens  sh 
.V  created  ;  that  none  of  the  k 
itords  should  be  entrusted  to  for< 
,T*  ;  that  the  parliament  should  i 
;ren;:ently ;  and  that  the  great  off 
.■I  jiatc  should  be  appointed  anew 
In  consequence,  a  council  of  : 
^^.ls  formed,  by  a  rather  complic 
■Mii!e  of  election,  with  Simon  de  M 
;f[(  at  the  head,  which  named 
.h-xncellor,  justiciar)-,  and  other  t 
L'lHci'rs,  and  it  at  once  assumed  at 
iiiT'itions  of  government ''.    The  I 


<..^  M  Icnj^th  qiLaiTCllcd  with  ;MiJ  tiruhghl 
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tevin  nobles  refused  to  swear  to  this 
new  constitution,  though  the  king  and 
Prince  Edward  had  done  so,  and  with- 
drew in  haste  to  Winchester ;  but 
being  at  once  followed  thither  by  the 
barons,  with  the  king  as  a  prisoner  in 
their  hands,  they  fled  to  France,  taking 
with  them  large  sums  of  money,  by  the 
middle  of  July. 

The  citizens  of  London  pubUcly 
receive  the  Provisions  of  Oxford, 
July  22. 

The  Welsh  are  treacherously  at- 
tacked by  the  marchers,  but  give  them 
a  signal  defeat. 

The  king  issues  his  charter  for  re- 
fomiation  of  the  state  of  the  realm, 
Oct.  18. 

A.D.  1259. 

Earl  Richard  (king  of  the  Romans) 
returns  to  England,  but  is  obliged  to 
swear  to  observe  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford,  Jan.  28. 

De  Montfort  goes  abroad,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  with  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  but  returns  early  in  the 
aext  year. 

The  king  goes  to  France  in  Novem- 
ber. He  does  homage  for  Gascony, 
and  resigns  aH  claim  to  Normandy 
for  a  sum  of  money  and  the  promise 
of  Poitou  after  the  death  of  Louis. 

A.D.  1260. 

John  Legras,  a  foreigner,  who  had 
received  a  prebend  in  St.  PauPs  church, 
London,  from  the  pope  (Alexander  IV.  •) 
attempting  to  take  forcible  possession, 
b  murdered  in  the  street,  Feb.  26. 

Prince  Edward  borrows  money,  and 
assembles  mercenary  troops ;  De  Mont- 
fort and  the  other  barons  are  at  vari- 
ance, and  a  war  between  them  is  about 
breaking  out. 

The  king  returns  from  France  at 
the  end  of  April,  but  fearing  treachery 
from  his  son,  remains  for  a  fortnight 
at  the  house  of  the  bishop  of  London 
(Henry  de  Wengham),  not  venturing 
to  go  to  his  palace  at  Westminster  or 


the  Tower.  He  also  borrows  money 
from  the  king  of  France,  July. 

The  barons  hold  a  great  armed  as- 
sembly at  London,  May  i,  but  sepa- 
rate after  a  quarrel  between  De  Mont- 
fort and  the  earl  of  Gloucester. 

A  council  held  at  St.  Paul's,  at  which 
Prince  Edward  clears  himself  of  any 
traitorous  designs,  and  is  reconciled 
to  his  father. 

De  Montfort  also  is  accused  by  the 
earl  of  Gloucester  of  many  offences 
against  the  king,  but  the  charges  are 
abandoned.  He  takes  the  command 
against  the  Welsh,  but  soon  makes 
a  truce  with  them. 

A.D.  1261. 

The  king  openly  refuses  to  abide  by 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  attempts 
to  resume  his  authority,  February '. 
He  seizes  the  Tower,  and  employs  the 
treasure  found  therein  in  strengthen- 
ing it  and  the  walls  of  London,  and 
ca^s  on  the  citizens  to  enter  his  ser- 
vice for  pay. 

The  barons  encamp  round  London, 
and  the  king  retires  to  Dover,  leaving 
John  Mansel',  his  chief  adviser,  in 
charge  of  the  Tower ;  Prince  Edward 
revises  to  accept  absolution  from  his 
oath,  and  adheres  to  the  barons. 

The  king  hires  a  body  of  mercena- 
ries from  France,  and  seizes  many 
castles  and  cities  from  the  barons. 
The  barons  advance  against  him, 
when  he  dismisses  his  troops,  and 
again  shuts  himself  up  in  the  Tower, 
in  November  \ 

A.D.  1262. 

The  king  goes  to  France  in  July, 
and  remains  till  December.  On  his 
return  he  again  consents  to  abide  by 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford. 

Llewelyn  ravages  the  marches,  and 
destroys  several  of  the  castles,  Novem- 
ber, December. 

A.D.  1263. 
Prince  Edward,  with  a  large  force 


twdre  l>aroiu  to  represent  the  whole  community : 
this  Umitatioa  became  unpopular,  more  members 
were  added,  and  at  length  even  representatives 
from  the  towns  were  admitted,  thus  laying  the 
feandation  of  the  modem  House  of  Commonx. 

•  It  was  the  one  that  had  been  held  for  several 
ytan  by  Rustand  the  Gatcon.    See  a.d.  1255. 

'  He  procured  absolution  from  their  oath  for 
himself  and  his  son  from  the  pope  (April  13). 


»  He  was  a  priest,  but  had  long  served  the  king 
in  embassies,  had  more  than  once  been  the  kccDcr 
of  the  great  seal,  and  was  also  distinguished  for  hw 
courage  in  the  field.  He  was  provost  of  Beverley, 
and  is  said  by  Matthew  Paris  to  have  held  at  one 
time  the  enormous  number  of  700  benefices. 

»•  He  had  before  this  sent  his  jewels  for  safety  to 
the  queen  of  France. 
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of  English  and   French  knights,  in- 
vades Wales,  but  effects  little. 

The  barons,  headed  by  De  Mont- 
fort,  attack  the  king's  foreign  favour- 
ites. They  seize  and  imprison  Peter 
Aigueblanche,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
capture  Gloucester,  Bridgnorth,  and 
other  places  garrisoned  by  his  mer- 
cenaries. 

John  Mansel  flees  from  the  king- 
dom, but  is  seized  at  Boulogne. 

Prince  Edward  garrisons  Windsor 
with  his  foreign  troops  ;  he  is  soon 
obliged  to  surrender  it ;  the  queen  on 
her  passage,  to  join  him  is  insulted  by  j 
the  Londoners,  and  vrithdraws  to  the 
continent. 

The  king,  who  had  remained  in  the 
Tower,  surrenders  to  the  barons,  and 
again  promises  to  observe  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford. 

A  great  council  held  in  London, 
Sept.  8,  when  the  Provisions  of  Ox- 
fonl  arc  publicly  promulgated.  Res- 
titution ordered  to  be  made  to  some 
of  the  king's  party,  and  the  bishop  of 
Hereford  and  others  released. 

The  Norwegians  send  a  fleet  to  the 
west  of  Scotland,  but  are  defeated  at 
Largs,  on  the  Clyde,  by  Alexander 
III.,  Oct.  3». 

The  king  and  the  barons  appeal  to 
the  king  of  France  to  arrange  their  dif- 
ferences. He,  at  a  council  at  Amiens, 
(Jan.  23,  1264,)  annuls  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford,  as  subversive  of  the  royal 
authority,  but  decrees  that  an  amnesty 
shall  be  granted  to  their  upholders, 
and  that  the  people  shall  preserve 
their  ancient  liberties  •*. 

Whilst  the  king  and  Prince  Edward 
remain  in  France  \  the  war  is  carried 
on  between  Mortimer  and  Llewelyn. 
De  Montfort  joins  Llewelyn,  and  bums 
Radnor  and  other  castles  belonging  to 
Mortimer. 

Prince  Edward  returns,  and  as- 
sists Mortimer ;  Worcester,  Glouces- 
ter, and  other  cities  are  taken  by 
him,  and  large  sums  exacted  from  the 
burgesses. 

The  Londoners  ravage  the  posses- 


sions of  the  king's  adherents,  and  im- 
prison his  justiciaries  and  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer. 

A.D.  1264. 

The  kin^  having  retamed  from 
France,  is  joined  by  Prince  Edward 
at  Oxford,  in  March.  The  scholars 
are  driven  from  the  city,  which  is 
turned  into  a  garrison. 

The  pope  (Urban  IV.)  formally  sets 
aside  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  MarcJi 

23,25- 
The   king   captures  Northampton, 

April  13,  takine  young  De  Montfort 

and  other  nobles  prisoners.      He  is 

received  into  Nottinghani,  where  he  is 

joined  by  John  de  Baliol,  Robert  de 

Bruce,   and   large   forces    from   the 

north. 

Prince  Edward  takes  Tutbury,  ^and 
wherever  the  army  of  the  king  and 
prince  advanced,  three  companions 
attended  it,  rapine,  conflagration,  and 
slaughter." 

Warwick  captured  by  John  Gifiard, 
the  governor  of  Kenilwoith,  De  Mont- 
fort's  stronghold. 

Some  Jews  detected  in  plots  s^;ainst 
the  barons  are  put  to  death  in  London, 
and  their  treasure  seized,  before  Eastei^ 
(April  20). 

De  Montfort  and  the  Londoners 
march  after  Easter  to  besiege  Roches- 
ter Castle".  It  is  relieved  by  the  king, 
who  also  captures  Tunbridge,  and  rav- 
ages the  sea-coast ;  **  and  of  the  barons 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  some  submitted  to 
the  king,  and  some  did  not,  and  these 
last  withdrew  themselves  by  sea,  hav- 
ing loaded  some  vessels  with  their  pn>> 
perty." 

The  barons,  assisted  by  the  Lon- 
doners, totally  defeat  the  royal  army 
at  Lewes,  May  14.  The  king  and 
his  brother  Earl  Richard  are  made 
prisoners". 

A  truce  (termed  the  Mise  of  Lewes) 
is  agreed  on,  May  15,  by  which  the 
king  is  nominally  set  at  liberty,  his 
brother  being  conunitted  to  the  Tower, 


>  Their  king  (Haco  V.)  died  at  Kirkwall,  in 
Orkney,  Dec.  i6,  and  his  successor  (Magnux  VII.) 
ceded  his  nominal  supremacy  over  Man  and  the 
Isles  to  the  Scots  for  a  sum  of  money  in  ia66. 

^  This  reasonable  award  was  not  agreeable  to 
cither  party. 

'  The  king  remained  from  Sept.  z8, 1963,  to  Feb. 


14,  Z364.  but  the  prince  returned  at 
date,  which  is  not  accurately^  known. 

">  Henry,  son  of  Earl  Richard,  John,  eari  of 
Warrenne.  and  the  earl  of  Anindel.  nad  Mued  it 
shortly  before,  and  were  then  in  it,  levying  oontti- 
butions  on  the  surrounding  country. 

"  Several  of  the  nobles  on  the  king*s  side  flod 
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and  Prince  Edward  and  Earl  Richard's 
son  Henry  confined  at  Dover. 

A  council  of  nine  prelates  and  nine 
laymen  named  by  De  Montfort  for  the 
government  of  the  realm,  June  23. 

Mortimer  and  other  marchers,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  battle,  renew 
the  war  in  Wales,  but  are  compelled 
to  surrender  their  castles  and  give 
hostages  to  De  Montfort  and  Lle- 
welyn. 

The  queen  prepares  a  foreign  force 
to  invade  England,  September.  De 
Montfort  forms  a  great  camp  on  Bar- 
ham  Down,  near  Canterbury,  to  op- 
pose them. 

The  queen's  fleet,  being  closely 
watched  in  the  Flemish  harbours  by 
the  Cinque  Ports  mariners,  is  unable 
to  put  to  sea,  and  the  troops  disperse. 

The  p>ope  (Urban  IV.)  pronounces 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
an  who  adhere  to  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford,  October.  His  legate  (Car- 
dinal bishop  of  Sabina^)  not  being 
allowed  to  land  in  England,  summons 
some  of  the  bbhops  to  Boulogne  to 
receive  the  document,  but  on  their 
return  it  is  seized  at  Dover  and  torn 
to  pieces. 

The  marchers  break  the  truce.  They 
are  declared  outlaws,  and  De  Montfort 
marches  against  them,  taking  the  king 
with  him.  They  attempt  to  prevent 
his  passing  the  Severn,  but  are  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  surrender  many 
of  their  castles. 

De  Montfort,  now  '^  in  all  but  name 
a  king,"  keeps  his  Christmas  in  regal 
state  at  Kenilworth. 

A.D.  1265. 

The  parliament  assembles,  Jan.  28. 

This  assembly  was  differently  con- 
stituted from  any  former  one,  and  its 
meeting  is  an  important  constitutional 


epoch.  Only  eleven  prelates  and 
twenty-three  peers  were  summoned  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  writs,  but  to  them 
were  added  more  than  one  hundred 
of  the  inferior  dignified  clergy,  two 
knights  from  each  county,  and  two  re^ 
presentatives  from  each  city,  borough, 
and  cinque  port  The  whole  appear 
to  have  formed  but  one  house.  This 
innovation  was  apparently  too  popular 
to  be  set  aside  when  the  king  resumed 
his  authority,  and  the  three  estates  of 
parliament,  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  common^  have  ever  since 
continued  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

Prince  Edward  is  released  from  his 
confinement  at  Wallingford,  on  sur- 
rendering his  castles,  and  promising 
not  to  leave  England  for  three  years, 
nor  to  plot  against  the  barons,  March 
8.  He  is  sent  to  reside,  in  "  free  cus- 
tody," at  Hereford. 

The  earl  of  Gloucester '  quarrels 
with  De  Montfort,  and  joins  his  forces 
to  those  of  the  marchers  ;  William  de 
Valence  also  lands  in  South  Wales 
with  a  body  of  foreign  crossbow^ 
men.  Prince  Edward  escapes  from 
his  guards.  May  28,  and  joms  Mor^ 
timer. 

De  Montfort,  taking  the  king  with 
him,  marches  against  them.  He  is 
successful  at  first,  but  is  surprised,  de- 
feated, and  killed  by  Prince  Edward 
at  Evesham,  August  4,  and  the  king 
set  at  liberty. 

Prince  Edward  captures  Dover,  and 
releases  many  of  his  partisans.  He 
then  reduces  the  other  Cinque  Ports ; 
Winchelsea  makes  a  stout  defence, 
but  is  taken  by  assault,  "and  at  his 
entrance  much  blood  was  shed." 

The  pope  (Clement  IV.)  writes  (Sept 
13)  to  the  clergy,  warning  them  to  for- 
sake the  barons'  party.  He  also  writes 
to  the  king  (Oct.  4)  and  to  the  prince 


firon  the  field.    Of  this  number  was 


limi  Of  Btfl  Varrenno. 


John,  carl  of  Warrennc  and  Surrey.  He  was 
grandson  ot  the  great  carl  of  PemhrokCj  and  h.id 
married,  when  very  young^  Eliza,  the  king's  half- 
sister.  His  character  was  fierce  and  turbulent,  and 
on  one  occasion  he  stood  a  sieee  in  his  castle  of 
Reigate  against  Prince  Edward.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  against  the  Scots,  with  consider- 
able variety  of  fortune,  and  sustained  a  great  de- 
feat from  them  at  Stirling  in  1297  :  one  of  his 
daughters  was  the  wife  of  John  Baliol.  He  died 
Sept.  27,  1301. 

"  Giiy  Foulquois,  who  in  the  next  year  bcc.imc 
pope  (Clement  IV.) ;  he  died  in  1268. 

p  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  son  ot  Richard,  who  died 
in  1262. 
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(Oct  8),  exhorting  them  to  use  their 
vitrtoiy  with  moderation,  and  to  in- 
cline to  clemency. 

A  parliament  held  at  Winchester, 
early  in  September,  it  which  severe 
measures  are  taken  against  the  van- 
quished barons,  and  the  Londoners, 

These  violent  measures  did  not  close 
the  contest  The  dispossessed  knights 
and  nobles  spread  themselves  as  a 
banditti  all  over  the  country  ;  the  earl 
of  Derby  (Robert  Ferrers*)  held  the 
castle  of  Chesterfield ;  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  the  younger  seized  the  isle  of  Ax- 
bolme,  and  was  not  reduced  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  his  resistance  pro- 
ducing this  benefit,  that  his  adherents 
were  allowed  to  redeem  their  forfeited 
estates  by  heavy  fines  ;  but  many  were 
unwilling  or  unable  to  do  this,  and 
they  retired,  some  to  the  castle  of 
Kenilworth,  some  to  the  isle  of  Ely, 
and  continued  to  defy  the  power  of 
both  the  king  and  the  lega.tc. 

A.D.  iz66. 

The  castle  of  Kenilworth  is  besieged 
Iw  the  king  for  several  months  without 
enect ;  it  is  at  last  surrendered  through 
famine,  in  November. 

Whilst  the  siege  was  proceeding  an 
assembly  of  clergy  and  laity  was  held 
at  Coventry,  which  drew  up  the  terms 
of  accommodation  known  as  Dictum  de 
Kenilworth.  This  document,  which  is 
one  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  is 
dated  Oct.  15,  1266.  It  provides  that 
the  liberties  of  the  Church  shall  be 
preserved,  as  also  the  Great  Charters, 

which  the  king  is  bound  expressly 
by  his  own  oath  ■  to  keep ;"  it  also 


[aJ)l  1265 — 1267. 

declares  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
herison, but  instead,  fines  <tf  from 
seven  years'  to  half  a  year's  rent*. 
The  family  of  De  Montfort  and  the 
earl  of  Derby  are  excluded  from  this 
benefit,  and  all  persons  are  forbidden, 
under  both  civil  and  spiritual  penal- 
ties, to  circulate  "  vain  and  foolish  . 
miracles"  regarding  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort, who  was  currently  spoken  of  bjr 
his  adherents  as  a  saint  and  marhr. 

Many  of  the  defenders  of  Kenil- 
worth refuse  the  terms  offered,  and 
join  their  friends  in  Ely, 

The  Hebrides  and  the  Isle  of  Han 
ceded  by  the  Norwegians  to  the 
Scots '. 

A.D.  1267. 

The  king  marches  agiunst  the  isle 
of  Ely.  In  his  absence  the  eari  of 
Clare  seizes  London,  and  besides  the 
legate  in  the  Tower*,  who  defends 
himself  there  until  relieved,  and  places 
London  under  an  interdict 

Many  of  the  nobles  from  Ely  join 
the  earl  of  Gloucester  in  London ; 
they  are  welcomed  by  the  Londonen, 
and  together  plunder  the  palace  at 
Westminster. 

The  king  sells  the  jewels  of  the 
church  of  Westminster,  and  hires 
forces  both  from  France  and  Scot- 
land, May. 

Prince  Edward  at  length  reduces 
the  isle  of  Ely,  and  giants  the  tenns 
of  the  edict  of  Kenilworth  to  its  de- 
fenders, July  25. 

Peace  is  'made  with  Llewelyn,  who 
acknowledges  that  he  holds  bis  prin- 
cipality of  the  king,  Sept  29,     He 


itself: — "  Beciuu  the  king  is  boiind  to  muy  ^ic 
hilKd  him  and  faiihfuLly  nood  by  Ium,  fcc  wbo« 

than  ihcy  should  have,  let  the  king  provide  that  b« 
largely  reward  ihcm  of  the  juuonu  to  be  t«ka^ 

>  The  people  of  M:ui  nuutd  the  ttuufer.  and, 
though  subJued  in  1370,  never  becune  naanaM 
to  the  Scotlisb  rile.  In  119a  ihey  wen  tnkea 
under  the  protection  of  Edward  I. 

'  A  number  of  the  Jewj.  with  their  wiTei  ■nd 
bmiliei,  took  refuge  vith  him,  "and  one  quaner 
of  thecutlewai  committed  to  them,  which,  bcinc 
in  duperate  drcunulaacetj  they  defaoded  i^^v* 
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promised  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  and 
was  to  receive  in  return  the  district 
called  the  Four  Barriers,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  English  in  the  time 
of  Prince  David  *. 

The  earl  of  Gloucester  is  reconciled 
to  Mortimer  and  the  other  marchers, 
and  gives  security  for  his  future  con- 
duct. 

A  parliament  held  at  Marlborough, 
in  November,  at  which  various  pro- 
visions are  msuie  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  curb  the  excesses  of  the  victori- 
ous royalists. 

A.D.  1268. 

The  legate  holds  a  council  at  Lon- 
don, April  16,  which  pubUshes  a  de- 
cree to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  civil 
war.  He  holds  another  at  North- 
ampton, at  which  Prince  Edward  and 
his  brother  Edmimd,  together  with  the 
eail  of  Gloucester  and  many  other 
nobles,  assume  the  cross. 

John,  carl  of  Warrenne,  having 
wounded  Alan  de  la  Zouche,  the 
kii^s  justiciarv,  in  Westminster  Hall, 
b  besieged  in  his  castle  of  Reigate  by 
Prince  Edward,  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render. 

The  earldom  of  Richmond  granted 
to  John,  duke  of  Britanny  y,  July  15, 

A.D.  1269. 

A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
made  with  Magnus  VII.  king  of  Nor- 
way, Aug.  21. 

Prince  Edward  agrees  to  go  on  the 


crusade  with  the  king  of  France  (Louis 
IX.),  May  27. 

A.D.  1270. 

The  charters  of  the  city  of  London 
are  restored,  July  16. 

Prince  Edward  sails  from  Dover  for 
his  crusade,  Aug.  19. 

King  Louis  dies  before  Tunis,  Aug. 
25.  Tunis  is  taken  shortly  after,  when 
the  French  abandon  the  crusade,  but 
Prince  Edward  proceeds  with  the  Eng- 
lish to  Palestine. 

The  Scots  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  Isle  of  Man '. 

A.D.  1 27 1. 

Henry,  son  of  the  king  of  Germany, 
is  killed  at  Viterbo  in  March,  by  Guy 
and  Simon  de  Montfort. 

Prince  Edward  captures  Nazareth, 
in  May,  and  gains  several  batdes 
against  the  Saracens. 

A.D.  1272. 

An  attempt  made  to  assassinate 
Prince  Edward  at  Acre,  June  17'. 
He  soon  after  makes  a  truce  with  the 
Mohammedans,  and  sails  for  Italy, 
Aug.  15. 

The  king  dies  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mimd's**,  Nov.  16.  He  is  buried  at 
Westminster,  Nov.  20,  fealty  being 
at  once  sworn  to  his  son  Edward, 
"though  men  were  ignorant  whether 
he  was  alive,  for  he  had  gone  to  dis- 
tant countries  beyond  the  sea,  warring 
against  the  enemies  of  Christ." 


Events  in  General  History. 


Egypt  invaded,  and  Damietta  taken 
by  the  Crusaders     .        •        • 

The  Mongols  advance  into  Russia  . 

The  Mongols  ravage  Hungary,  Po- 
land,  and  Silesia     • 

Roaa  tribataiy  to  the  Mongols 

The  Karasmians  capture  Jerusalem . 

Fonnation  of  the  Hanseatic  League 


A.D. 

1219 
1224 

1242 

"43 

1243 
1245 


A.D. 


The  caliphate  destroyed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Bagdad  by  the  Mongols     1258 

The  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople 

overthrown     .        .        .        .1261 

Antioch  retaken  from  the  Crusaders     1268 

The  Hohenstauffen  dynasty  ended 

by  the  execution  of  Conradin  ,     1268 


'  5See  A.D.  X241. 

'  It  had  been  forfinted  bv  his  father  in  13x4.  He 
>t  oQoe  transfiaTed  it  to  ois  aon  John,  who  had 
Banned  the  kui|^  daughter,  Beatrice. 

•  They  niled  it  untaria9o,  when  the  inhabitants 
took  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Scotland 
to  daim  the  pmtertion  ot  Edward  I. 


*  He  was  supposed  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
death,  and  made  his  will  the  following  day;  but 
the  sutement  that  he  owed  his  life  to  his  wife 
Eleanor  sncking  the  poison  from  his  wound  is,  at 
the  best,  doubtiul. 

k  He  nad  gone  to  Norwich,  to  punish  some  rioters 
who  had  done  great  damage  to  the  abbey  there. 
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THE  JEWS   IN   ENGLAND. 


NOTE. 
The  Jews  in  England. 


The  reign  of  Henry  III.  is  remarkable 
for  the  systematic  oppression  of  the  Jews 
(see  A.D.  1239,  1241,  1243,  1250.  1255, 
1264),  which  seems  then  to  have  reached 
a  higher  pitch  than  under  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding kings,  and  their  expulsion  from 
Engbiid  was  effected  by  his  successor. 
This,  therefore,  seems  the  suitable  place 
for  a  brief  notice  of  their  condition  during 
the  six  or  seven  centuries  that  they  were 
^allowed  to  remain  in  the  land. 

Probably  the  earliest  mention  of  the  Jews 
in  connexion  with  English  history  occurs  in 
tlie  Penitential  wrongly  ascribed  to  Theo- 
<lore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (A.O.  668 
to  690),  but  which  may  fairly  be  taken  to 
reflect  the  feeling  of  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
Speaking  of  them  as  "  the  perfidious  Jews," 
the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  shews  that 
they  must  have  been  weU  known  in  his 
time ;  he  forbids,  under  a  heavy  penance, 
any  Christian  to  accept  food  or  drmk  from 
them,  or  to  sell  any  Christian  into  slavery 
to  them;  he  also  forbids  their  burial  in 
conscczated  ground.     In  the  next  century, 
the  Penitential  which  bears  the  name  of 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  York  (A.D.  734  to 
766),  not  only  repeats  most  of  these  prohi- 
Lilions,  but  adds  a  remarkable  denuncia- 
tion, against  Christians  who  embrace  Ju- 
daism.    The  Jews,  however,  were  not  de- 
terred from  repairing  to  England  as  well 
as  other  European  countries,  and  remain- 
ing there ;  and  the  laws  ascribed  to  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  expressly  state  them 
to  be  under  the  king's  safeguard.     They 
were  looked  on  with  deep  distrust,  if  not 
absolute  hatred,  by  the  people,  but  their 
wealth  enabled  them  to  gam  the  favour 
of  the  Korman  kings,  who,  however,  sold 
their  protection  at  a  heavy  price,  and  at 
best  only  shielded  them  from  any  other 
oppression  than   their   own.     The   early 
Plantagenets  pursued  the  same  policy,  and 
we  find  Richard  I.,  in  a  writ  issued  from 
Rouen,   March  22,   X190,  expressly  con- 
firming all  the  privileges  that  his  father 
had  granted  to  the  Jews  in  England  and 
in  Normandy.     King  John,  of  whose  ra- 
pacity towards  them  many  stories  are  told, 
.  in  a  letter  from  Montfort,  Julv  29,  1203, 
^  blames  the  Londoners  for  their  ill  usage 
•  of  them ;  but  in  another  document,  April 
15,  1204,  he  speaks  of  Jews  imprisoned  W 
himself,  who  are  not  to  have  any  benent 
from  a  pardon  then  wanted. 

The  public  records  abound  in  instances 
of  oppression  practised  towards  the  Jews, 
and  in  the  Castle  of  Canterbury  are  still 
to  be  seen  many  inscriptions  in  Hebrew 


which  testify  to  their  xmpTisoniiieat  there. 
Yet  they  maintained  their  ground,  and 
most  of  the  great  abbeys  appeu*  to  have 
been  their  debtors.  The  tcnn  "  Jcwiy," 
still  existing,  shews  that  they  had  some- 
thing like  a  sq>arate  quarter  in  Losdon 
and  many  other  towns,  and  the  stone 
mansions  at  Lincoln  and  Bmj  SL  Ed- 
mund's, called  Jews'  houses,  prove  that 
they  were  allowed  to  bmld  dwellings 
almost  resembling  small  foitiesKt  for  the 
protection  of  their  treasures. 

The  kings,  from  the  time  of  John,  if 
not  before,  appear  oocasionall^  as  ^eir 
patrons,  rc^g;n]ating  their  rmrlffaisHca]  af- 
tairs,  confirming^  if  not  •pp^tiiig  their 
high  priests,  and  lending  ue  assbtanoe  <^ 
the  civil  power  to  enibzce  ezoommnnica- 
tion  of  Tews  by  their  own  masters  of  ibc 
Law.  Thus  John  (Jan.  5,  1207)  confiims 
a  certain  Josce  as  high  priest ;  and  Hcmy 
III.  (July  20,  1257)  allows  them  to  choose 
vtham  thej  will  tor  the  office;  hat  Ed- 
ward L  <May  5,  1281)  appoints  Hrngto^ 
the  son  of  Deolaezes,  to  be  rnA  pnat,  £or 
life. 

Such  favour,  however,  was  ao  pioteciion 
against  popular  fury,  for  whenever  this  was 
roused  tney  seem  to  have  been  pot  to  death 
without  mercy,  and  without  any  attentat  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  save  tnem. 
The  ordinary  complaints  against  them  were 
usury,  and  clipping  the  coin,  and,  as  the 
public  records  sl^w,  large  nombezs  of 
them  were  usually  in  confinement  on  diese 
grounds ;  but  now  and  then  the  honible 
charge  of  murdering  Christian  dnldren 
was  made,  and  St.  William  and  Little  St 
Hugh  of  Lincoln  were  believed  to  have 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Jews,  as  a  parody 
of  the  sufferings  of  Our  Lord.  The  prac- 
tice of  magic  arts  was  also  laid  to  their 
charge,  and  to  the  apprehension  of  this  is 
usually  ascribed  the  tumult  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Richard  L,  whidi  was  followed  by 
massacre  at  Yoilc  and  other  places. 

In  1 21 8  (March  30)  the  jews  ivero  or- 
dered to  wear  two  white  tablets  on  their 
breasts  to  distinguish  them  from  Oirisdaiis, 
and  all  through  the  Teie;n  of  Henry  IIL 
the  exactions  to  which  they  were  exposed 
were  so  severe,  that  they  repeatedly  soli- 
cited permission  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
bat  this  indulgence  was  not  allowed  them. 
The  hope  of  converting  them  was  enter* 
tained  by  the  king,  and  accordingly,  in  1233 
(April  19)  he  granted  the  forfeited  hoose 
and  garden  of  a  Jew,  in  the  New  Street(now 
Chancery  Lane)  to  the  Friars  Preachers, 
who  were  to  labour  for  the  conversion  of 
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Jews  and  infidels ;  the  estabfishment  was 

? laced  under  a  warden,  and  was  styled  the 
louse  of  Converts,  a  certain  number  of 
whom  were  to  receiTe  sapport  thereixL 
Edward  L  bestowed  on  it  aeodands  and 
forfeitures,  with  the  direction  that  the  con- 
verts were  diligently  to  attend  the  preach- 
ingof  the  Friazs  (Jan.  2,  1280). 

The  project  of  conversion,  however,  had 
little  saccessS  and  the  whole  body  of  Jews 
was  driven  fitHn  England  ten  years  later. 
Edward  UL  gave  the  House  of  Converts 
as  a  vqMidtoiy  lor  the  roUs  of  his  chanceiy, 
and  die  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Pubuc 
Rccoid  Office. 

The  Jews  remained  a  proscribed  race 
notfl  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when, 
in  1655,  a  proposition  for  their  re-admission 
to  Eitt^and  was  often  discussed  by  the 
■oomicu,  and  by  committees  of  lawyers  and 
dirincSy  but  nothing  was  formally  con- 
daded.  The  matter  had  been  reoom* 
mended  by  both  Blake  and  Monk  dniing 
die  'DfSbdk  wai^  as  a  means  of  damaging 
die  oommerce  of  Holland,  and  Cromwi^ 
appeued  favourable  to  it.  Its  chief  pro- 
moter* Manasseth  ben  Israd,  had  a  pen- 
sion oi  £i€0  arjear  allowed  him  by  the 
Protector  (March  23,  1657),  commencing 
Feb.  20i,  1657 ;  and  the  Jews,  encouraged 
by  this,  began  again  to  settle  in  Engluid 
in  small  numbers.  At  fizst  this  seems  to 
have  been  Uttle  notioed,  bnt  soon  after 
the  Restoration  we  find  amcne  the  State 
Papers  loud  complaints  on  me  subject 
Thus  a  remonstrance,  dated  Nov.  30, 1660^ 
charges  them,  not  only  with  injuring  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom  by  their  usurious 
practices,  but  asserts  that  they  had  offered 
to  boy  St  Paul's  for  a  synagogue  from 
Cromwell,  and  begs  that  they  may  be 
hani^^oH,  The  Levant  Companv  also  com- 
plained (May  iS,  1661)  that  Jews'  goods 


*  SooBe  few  oonvots  are  mentioned  in  the  pobfic 
fvoofds:  as  John  the  Convert,  «^  save  infiannap 
tfoB  about  the  death  of  Hi^  of  Lincoln,  and 
noBvcd  a  paxdoo,  Jan.  xe^  XS56;  and  Henry  die 
kKl  been  lauiMnl  by  Henry  III. ; 


fraudulently  brought  in  (''coloured," 
it  is  termed,  Le,^  represented  as  belonging 
to  Englishmen,  and  so  escaping  heavy 
duties,)  and  they  order  ^ir  agents  abroad 
to  endeavour  to  check  the  practice.  No 
notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Government  of  these  complaints^  any  more 
than  of  some  applications  by  professed 
converts  (Peter  Samuel  and  Paul  Jacob, 
July,  1660)  for  a  share  of  the  benefits  of 
the  House  of  Converts  founded  by  Henry 
in.  The  dislike  to  the  Jews,  however,  con- 
tinued, and  the  fiumers  of  the  customs 
charged  them  with  fi:auds,  beside  alleging 
that  both  their  lives  and  estates  were  for- 
fiat  under  the  edict  of  Edward  I.  There 
is  in  the  Public  Record  Office  a  petition 
to  the  king,  dated  Aug.  22,  1664,  from 
Emanuel  Martinez  Dormido  and  others^ 
in  behalf  of  the  Jews  trading  in  and  about 
London,  saying  that  the  earl  of  Berkshire 
(Thomas  Howard')  alleges  that  he  has  the 
king's  verbal  order  to  prosecute  them  (ap- 
parently for  residing  m  England  withont 
ncence)  and  seiie  their  estates,  unless  they 
come  to  an  agreement  with  him.  The 
answer  is,  that  the  king  has  given  no  such 
order,  and  they  may  remain  so  long  as  they 
demean  themselves  peaceably  and  obey  the 
laws.  Henceforth  they  seem  to  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  same  legal  foot- 
ing as  other  aliens^  except  that  by  a  statute 
of  1702  [i  Ann.  c  24J  thev  were  com- 
pelled to  support  any  of  their  children 
who  mig^t  become  Christians. 

In  1753  an  act  was  passed  for  the  na- 
turalization oi  Jews,  but  it  gave  rise  to 
much  popular  clamour,  and  was  repealed 
in  the  following  year ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1858  that  the  privileges  of  British-bom 
subjects  were  conceded  to  them.  The 
immbar  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain  is  roughly 
estimated  at  50,000. 


he  had  bong^  clippings  of  «lver  coin,  but  his 
ofience  was  pnrdoned  IMuiy,  1378. 

'  He  had  a  grant  of  power  to  enfofce  the  ob* 
servanoe  of  the  statutes  respecting  the  import  and 
export  of  goods,  and  was  entitled  to  a  share  ot  any 
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QlHt  SmI  of  t&mii  L 


I  I'W  \ni'.  lt«'  rliUwl  K>n  of  Henry 
111  ■\»\\  I'Uviiit'k  t>l  I'ltivriUT,  wasbom 
,11  \\v.iiiiiii»t«'i,  juiiP  i»,  1239,  and 
u.t,  t<.t)>»'t'''  >"")  **'*>"  '*^^^  '"  '''^ 
ttutxMtttul  tlHiiik  An  P.irly  as  1252 
i!>t  ^v'^wiiiwm  (it  ll.iw^i'ny  was  notni- 
ikilU  t<v*lt>«i>it  tut  tiiin,  nfitt  his  mar- 
ii.u,v  II)  \t\\  *ilU  KliMiuT  of  Casiile, 
.,.W»  *>>  Vlt*ii>«>  IV.,  wa*  attended 
I'x  itw  i*»uiu.nniii  t4  iho  pretensions 
ti  kkit  »hWAi\h  \\'  il>i>  ]in>v1nce'. 

V\U.»vl  Uh4.  .1  v«y  active  part  in 
i,V  »^n..nii\uv*  («)■  tha  latter  years  of 
'« ^  MtW^  tvt)i«t  •"**'  havioi;  replaced 
t  111  xvi  k»s^  (ItitHW  Mvt  the  ileath  of  De 
<ta-u.otf  W  Att<,'kwanl«  K-eui  on  the 


cnisade  in  concert  with  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  but  his  force  was  too  small 
to  effect  anything  of  consequence,  for 
before  his  arrival  in  the  east  the 
French  had  abandoned  the  entetpris^ 
on  the  death  of  Louis.  The  pnnce^ 
reputation  was  such  that  fealty  was 
sworn  to  him  in  his  absence,  and  he 
did  not  return  to  his  kingdom  till 
nearly  two  years  after  his  feilieT's 
death,  employing  the  interval  in  re- 
ducing the  Gascons  to  obedience,  and 
settling  some  commercial  disputes  be- 
tween his  subjects  and  the  Flemings. 

Llewelyn,  prince  of  Wales,  had  been 
an  active  ally  of  De  Montfort,  and  he 
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had  been  included  in  the  peace  made 
before  Edward's  departure  for  the 
crusade.  He  was  now  summoned  to 
attend  the  English  parliament,  but  re- 
fused, alleging  doubts  as  to  his  safety ; 
his  refusal  was  punished  by  the  inva- 
sion of  his  country,  and  he  was  speedily 
reduced  to  subjection.  The  unbear- 
able oppressions  of  the  marchers  com- 
pelled him  to  resume  his  arms,  in  the 
year  1282,  but  this  step  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  his  own  death  in  the  field, 
and  the  execution  as  a  traitor  of  his 
brother  David  ^,  when  the  land  was 
filled  with  English  strongholds,  and 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  after- 
Yards  bestowed  on  the  heir-apparent 
of  the  English  crown. 

Edward  thus  destroyed  the  Welsh 
princes  for  disputing  his  feudal  supe- 
liorit^y  but  he  resisted  a  similar  cl2am 
QQ  l<im<M*1f  from  the  king  of  France. 
A  piratical  war  having  broken  out  be- 
tween the  Normans  and  the  Cinque 
Ports  men,  Edward  was  summoned 
to  Paris  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of 
Us  subjects  ;  he  refused,  and  his  fiefs 
were  declared  forfeited.  Gascony  was, 
inconsequence,  overrun  by  the  French, 
and  Prince  Edmund  jdied  in  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  it ;  but  Edward,  who 
bad  allied  himself  with  the  Flemings, 
carried  on  a  fierce  war  with  his  and 
their  liege  lord*,  and  eventually  ob- 
tained peace  on  his  own  terms,  Gas- 
cony being  restored  to  him,  and  the 
sister  of  the  French  king  becoming 
bis  wife. 

The  success  of  his  iniquitous  enter- 
mise  against  Wales  probably  inspired 
Edward  with  the  hope  of  uniting  the 
whole  island  of  Britain  under  his  sway. 
This  he  at  first  attempted  by  peace- 
able means,  and  afterwards  by  vio- 
lence, but  in  neither  was  he  suc- 
cessful. 


When  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland 
died  (1286)  his  crown  fell  to  his  grand- 
daughter, a  child  of  three  years  old, 
named  Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway, 
and  a  marriage  treaty,  intended  to  unite 
the  two  kingdoms,  was  concluded  be- 
tween her  and  Prince  Edward  (Nov.  6, 
1289),  but  this  arrangement  failed 
through  her  premature  death.  Numer- 
ous competitors  arose  for  the  crown, 
and  to  avert  the  danger  of  civil  war  the 
states  of  Scotland  unwisely  referred 
the  decision  of  their  claims  to  Edward. 
He  had  recently  arbitrated  between  the 
kings  of  France  and  Arragon  con- 
cerning the  isle  of  Sicily,  but  here 
he  was  too  deeply  interested  to  be  just. 
Having  assembled  a  large  army  on 
the  border,  his  first  step  was  to  assert 
that  he  came  to  decide  the  dispute  in 
his  quality  of  sovereign  lord,  a  demand 
which,  as  he  had  not  long  before  been 
understood  to  acknowl^ge  that  hie 
had  no  such  right  S  excited  much  sur- 
prise and  remonstrance ;  but  the  states 
and  the  competitors,  being  powerless 
before  his  superior  strength,  were  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  agree  to  it,  as  also 
to  place  in  his  hands  the  royal  castles. 
A  decision  was  at  length  given  in  favour 
of  John  Balliol,  who  did  homage  for 
his  kingdom.  But  though  acquiesced 
in  for  a  while,  this  state  of  vassalage 
was  odious  to  the  great  body  of  his  peo- 
ple :  theyv  rather  than  the  nobles,  many 
of  whom  had  lands  in  England,  took  up 
arms,  formed  an  alliance  with  France, 
and  superseded  BallioL  Edward  ad- 
vanced against  them,  mercilessly  ra- 
vaged their  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  formally  annexed  it 
to  his  dominions;  he  also  captured 
and  executed  Wallace,  who  almost 
alone  kept  the  field.  Very  shortly 
after  this,  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson 
of  one  of  the  competitors,  and  who  had 


*  It  has  been  alleged  that  he  had  become  a  vassal 
of  Edward  by  accepting  the  nominal  earidom  of 
Derfaj  forfeited  by  Feners  in  the  Barons'  War; 
bat  the  statement  does  not  appear  to  be  borne  out 
by  nv  cadsting  record. 

•  This  was  a  very  common  state  of  things  tmder 
dM  feudal  system,  when  one  sovereign  was  the 
vasal  of  another  for  certain  lands ;  but  EdwTurd 
was  prc^bly  the  onlv  king  who,  though  guilty 
of  it  himsdl,  punished  such  breaches  of  fealty  in 
aaodier  prince  with  death. 

'  In  tSe  treaty  concluded  at  Salisbury,  July  i8, 
X390,  the  cxprewion  occurs, "  The  kingdom  of  Scot- 
lud  (in  the  event  of  the  contempbted  marriage  of 
Edward  and  Margaret]  shall  remain  separate  and 
divided  from  Ennuid,  free  in  itself,  and  without 
sabjection,  aocmding  to  iu  rights,  boundaries  and 
members  as  heretofore ; "  but  there  was  added  the 


proviso,  *'  saving  always  the  right  of  the  king  of 
England  and  of  any  others,  in  the  marches  or  else> 
where,  or  which  ought  to  belong  to  him  or  them." 
lliis  was  the  very  phrase  that  Edward  himself  had 
employed  many  vears  before(see  a.d.  1273)  in  doing 
homage  to  the  king  of  France ;  and  the  Scots  at 
least  attached  no  practical  importance  to  it,  any 
more  than  the  king  of  France  had  done.  From 
documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office  it  appears 
that  Edward's  claim,  as  the  "  Over  Lord"  ot  Scot- 
land, was  based,  among  other  things,  on  the  fan- 
ciful assertion,  that  Brutus  the  Trojan,  when  di- 
viding his  dominions  among  his  three  sons^  Lo- 
crin,  Albemact,  and  Camber,  nad  made  Locnn  the 
superior  lord  of  the  whole  island,  and  Edward  had 
succeeded  to  his  rights :  consequently,  Albanact's 
kinedom  of  Scotland,  and  Camber's  dominion  of 
Wales,  were  now  feudal  dependencies  oC  F 
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hitherto  been  on  the  English  side,  as- 
sumed the  Scottish  crown,  and  thou^ 
most  of  his  family  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Edward,  be  sUU  stubbornly  main- 
tained the  contest,  until  at  length  his 
great  enemy  died  on  ' '    '      ■        ' 


His  first  wife^  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
accompanied  him  to  the  Crusade^  bore 
him  fonr  sons  and  nine  daughters*, 


iim  ot  HtMior  QtOumh 


and  died  at  Hardby,  near  Lincoln, 
Nov.  29,  1290',  He  in  1299  married 
Marsaiet,  sister  of  Philip  IV.  of  France 
who  Dore  him  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
and  survived  him,  dying  in  1317. 
Of  his  children  by  Eleanor, 
Edward  of  Caernarvon  became 
king. 


the  twelfth  yen  of  the  war,  without 
having-  accomplished  his  object. 

Edward  died  at  Burgh  on  (he  Sands, 
near  Cariisle,  July  7,  1307,  and  was 
buried,  contrary  to  his  own  directioDS, 
at  Westminster,  on  Oa.  17. 


H  tf  Hvsil  at  OHRurroE. 


The  children  of  Margaret  wot, 
(I.)  llKHnas   oi  Brotberton,  bcsn 

Sine  I,  1300 ;  he  was  created  eail  of. 
oifolk  in  1313,  and  had  the  ofGce  of 
Marshal  of  Ei^and  bestowed  on  bim 
in  1315.  He  died  in  1338,  and  was 
inteired  at  Buty  St.  Edmund's. 

(3.}  Edmnod  ti  Woodstock,  bom 
Ai^.  5,  1301,  created  eaxl  of  Kent  in 
1321.  He  was  beheaded  at  Windwa- 
ter,  March  19,  1330,  tm  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  against  his  ne^diew  Ed- 
ward 111. ;  his  danghter  Joan  becme 
the  wife  of  Edward  the  Black  Piince. 

Eleanor*,  bom  1264,  married  Henrr- 
IIL,  duke  of  Bar,  in  1293,  and  died  in 
IZ98. 

Joan  of  Acre,  bom  in  Palestine  in 
1272,  first  married  Gilbert,  ead  of 
Clare  and  Gloucester,  and  afterwards 
Ralph  Monthenner,  a  private  gen- 
tleman  of  her  retioue.  She  died  in 
1307- 

Margarct,  bom  1275,  married  Jalm 
11,  duke  of  Brabant,  and  died  in  1318. 

Mary,  bom  1278,  became  a  nun  at 
Amesbury  in  1285,  and  died  theier 
probably  in  the  year  1333. 

Elizabeth,  bom  August,  rjaz,  mar- 
ried first  John,  count  of  HoUand,  and 
afterwards  Humphrey  de  BcAim,  cad 
of  Hereford,  who  was  killed  at  Borougb- 
bridge,  in  1322.  She  died  in  May,  1316^ 

Edward  I.  bore  the  same  arms  as 


It,  liie  daughlei  ofMmitiRt  <t 
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hi]  father  and  grandfather,  bat  the 
badge  ascribed  ta  him  is  ».  rose  oi, 
nalked  pioper. 

Tlie  statute  law  of  England  assumed 
much  of  its  present  shape  in  this 
)aBgs  reign,  but  his  own  proceedings 
*oe  usually  of  as  arbitraiT  a.  chaiac- 
\a  as  these  of  any  of  his  txedeces- 
son.  His  frequent  wais  led  him  to 
moA  to  the  most  violent  means  for 
raising  money',  and  he  was  oUiged 
xlannly  to  confirm  Magna  Charta,  to 
^  the  discontents  thus  occasioned ; 
ki  he  obtained  papal  absolution  for 
disregarding  its  provisions,  and  he  is 
Mcused  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
huj  (Robert  Winchelser)  of  imprison- 
ing &cemen  unconvictea  of  any  offence 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  eztoitittg  heavy 

The  character  of  Edward  I.  pre- 
aicd  a  strong  contrast  to  that  ta  his 


Amatf  UntiL 


fBher,  being  resolute,  unbending,  and 
onel ;  and  bis  ccmdoct  in  general  was 
Ofinnsive  to  his  subjects,  and  unjust 
lo  Do^bouiing  states '.  His  talent^ 
liowever,  were  great,  both  for  war  and 
goveniment ;  he  favoured  commerce 
and  municipal  institutiiKis',  and  re- 
medied many  abuses  of  the  law  ;  he 
vithstood  the  exactions  and  demands 
(tf  the  pope,  and  thus  secured  the  in- 


dependence of  bis  crown  ;  he  enlaisetS 
his  domains  by  the  conquest  of  Walcs^. 
and  apparently  he  only  failed  in  his 
design  against  Scotland  from  having. 
there  to  contend  with  men  as  able  as. 
himself,  and  "  thrice  armed"  in  having'.^ 
"  their  quarrel  jusL" 


AJ).  1373. 

Edward  is  proclaimed  king,  Nor;. 
20'.  Walter  GifTard,  archbishop  ot 
York,  the  earis  of  Cornwall  and  Uon- 
cester,  are  appointed  regents,  and  Wal- 
ter de  Meiton  chancellor  '. 
A^.  1273. 

Edward  passes  through  Italy  aadi' 
France  where  he  does  homage  for  hiS: 
fie&\  He  then  repairs  to  Gasconj^ 
which  he  reduces  to  obedience^ 

Edmund,   earl    of  Lancaster,  sop- 
presses  an  attempt  to  raise  a  civil  wax 
m  the  north  of  England. 
A.D.  1274. 

Edward  settles  some  conunerciaE 
disputes  with  the  countess  of  Flas- 
deis  (Mai^Earet  IL)  He  then  returns, 
to  England,  lands  at  Dover  Aug.  3, 
and  is  crowned,  with  his  consoct 
Eleanor,  Aug,  19. 

Edward  repairs  to  Chester,  in  Sep- 
tember, when  Llewelyn  declines  to 
meet  him.  He  is  in  consequence 
summoned  to  attend  the  nest  pailia.' 
ment  at  Westminster'. 

Robert  Bumell  (afterwards  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells)  is  appointed  chan- 
ccUor\ 

AJ).  1275. 

A  parliament  held  at  Westminsterr 
near  the  end  of  April,  when  several  re- 
formatory statutes  are  issued  ;  espe- 
cially one   to    restrain   '' 


*  Sua,  inpvtiajUr,  A-P- 1194,  190^,130^ 
'  A  moilJin  uologist,  who  itylH  Edvard  '*tlie 
juMin  of  (be  PIinaEiaiea,''  -■«■"""■■  itiu  ikc 
(Ud  u  b*  t>yix/nl  Com  tit  imion  of  th*  ifartc 

BHdiKI  to  tbc  Wdih  ud  i)k  ScotL    The  inu- 
mtm,  d  *Duad.  would  juulIt  ibe  icii  * 

(■■T  hf  A*  ylmJi  lone  which  tbe 

_i d 1 ,ad  ohidi  Edward  wa 


'It'B^ 


doitK  >i  Berwick. 
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practices  of  the  Jews'.    Llewelyn  does  1 
not  appear'. 

Eleanor  de  Montfort  and  her  bro- 
ther Almeric  (formerly  treasurer  of ' 
York)  are  captured  at  sea,  near  Bris- 
tol, by  one  of  the  king's  ships ',  I 

A.D.  1376. 

Llewelyn  is  again  summoned  to  the  | 
parliament  He  instead  sends  mes- 
sengers to  offer  a  ransom  for  Eleanor  . 
and  her  brother;  it  is  refused;  he  is 
declared  by  the  parliament  to  have 
forfeited  his  lands,  and  a  force  ordered  | 
to  be  raised  against  him.  1 

At  the  same  parliament  justices  a.re 
appointed  to  hear  and  determine  suits 
'M  trespasses  comrnltted  in  the  last  ! 
twenty-five  years.  They  have  power 
to  inflict  fines,  but  are  ordered  to  re- 
mit very  grave  cases  to  the  king  in 
parliament  *. 

A.D.  1 177. 

Edward  removes  the  courts  of  law 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  leads  a  laige  army 
against  Llewelyn,  whilst  the  Cinque 
Forts  fleet  ravage  the  Welsh  coast 

Llewelyn  retires  to  Snowdon,  but  at 
length  submits  to  the  king,  Septem- 
iber.  He  is  carried  to  Westminster, 
and  obliged  to  surrender  all  his  ter- 
Jiitories  except  the  district  of  Snowdon 
and  the  isle  of  Anglesey^  Nov.  10. 
After  3  considerable  delay  he  is  al- 
lowed to  return,  "having  been  care- 
fully instructed  in  his  duty." 

A.D.  1278. 

The  king  deprives  several  monas- 
teries of  extraordinary  privileges,  which 
they  had  obtained  from  his  father, 
Henry  III.' 

The  Statute  of  Gloucester  [6  Edw.  I. 


c  1,]  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice,  enacted,  Aug.  z. 

Alexander  IIL  of  Scotland  does 
homage  in  the  padiament  at  West- 
minster, Sept.  29. 

The  Jews  throughout  England  stated 
on  one  day  (Nov.  1 3},  bdng  accused  of 
clipping  the  coin ;  380  are  hanged 
shortly  after  in  London  alone^  and  "a 
very  great  multitude"  in  other  [daces. 
A  number  of  Christians,  "  principally 
the  rich  citizens  of  London,"  ch^^ 
as  their  confederates,  are  allowea  to 
ransom  themselves '. 

A.D.  1279. 

The  king  goes  to  France,  gives  up 
all  claim  to  Normandy,  and  obtains 
formal  possession  of  Gascony*. 

The  Statute  of  Mortmain  [7  Edw, 
I.  c.  3,]  passed,  Nov.  15.  By  this 
enactment  all  lands  in  future  given 
into  the  "dead  hands'  of  the  Church 
without  the  king's  special  licence  were 
to  be  forfeited^ 

A.D.  izSo. 

The  statute  de  quo  Warranto  passed, 
Nov.  7. 

A.D.  138 1. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (John 
Peckham)  holds  a  council  of  his  pro- 
vince at  Lambeth,  in  which  sequestra- 
tion is  decreed  against  such  religious 
houses  as  had  neglected  to  send  pro- 
curators to  a  former  assembly.  The 
abbots  of  SL  Alban's  and  others  ap- 
peal to  the  pope,  and  the  sentence  If 
not  enforced, 

A.D.  1282. 

The  French  expelled  from  Sidly, 
which  they  had  seized  in  virtue  of  a 
grant  from  the  pope ', 


they  Qiiflht  be  dudnKui&hei 

kipg  ordered  (hem  to  w«u _.  ,__.„_,_ 

■  iisn  like  e  ublet.  a(  the  length  of  a  uin :"  tTOm 
whuh  it  would  Kern  thai  the  ordbara  of  Henry 
Ill.(Minb30.iai8)  bad  been  allowed  lolilluilD 

■  He  poiilively  nfuKd  id  come,  uvine  that  he 
Rmembeml  ihe  ble  oF  hii  faiher  Ciila.     See 

I  Eleanor  vai  affianced  to  Llewelyn,  aad  on  her 

**  The   reeord  of  their  proceediiiEB  hoi  been 
printed,  under  the  title  of  "Kntuli  Hundredamm," 

■  He  was  to  hofd  thete  by  the  annual  payineni 

'— ■'■ '--  3f  the  war,  bul  this  wu  remitted, 

ipipoi^ible  Tot  him  lo  raiie  it). 


ks*; 


J.  ikS.     Almeric  de  Manibn  wai 

kept  in  prison  until  April,  iiSi,  whu  hii  relcue 
wai  panted  at  the  cequeu  of  the  p(^(MatliD  IV.), 


haplain  be  wa,  onconditioD  ofte&vinf  tha 

1  the  chaRen  of  privilese  ta  tb* 
ninuer,  a.  >l»  tome  ofla  {«f^ 
eiicd,  "because,"  aa  he  nid,  "bb 
»iveil  the  lacramuiu  of  kapdns, 
id  consecration." 
E(May  J.  i=«)  the  HUMgMwai 


undcntand  thai 
prayert  of  Moss  than  by  the  twords  of  the  chiU 

gifti  ol  land  10  the  Church  :  thii  l!fa^ti«=  U  ^™^ 
den  in  Matna  Charta, '      ' 


Pope  Aluuds 
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WALEa 


A.D.  1282. 


Llewelyn  and  his  brother  David  are 
reconciled,  and  the  Welsh  attempt  to 
recover  their  independence.  They  cap- 
ture Hawarden,  March  22 ;  destroy 
the  castles  of  Flint  and  Rhuddlan, 
and  cany  Roger  de  Clifford,  the  jus- 
ticiary of  North  Wales,  off  prisoner. 

The  king  removes  the  law  courts  to 
Shrewsbury ;  hires  soldiers  from  Gas- 
cony,  and  marches  into  Wales,  July. 
Bodies  of  pioneers  are  employed  to 
dear  away  the  woods. 

The  English  sustain  severe  loss  in 
endeavouring  to  cross  the  river  Con- 
way, Nov.  6;  Llewelyn,  encouraged 
thoeby,  descends  into  the  plains,  but 
is  surprised  and  killed  by  the  marchers, 
Dec  II*. 

A.D.  1283. 
David,  the  brother  of  Llewelyn,  sur- 
renders himsel£  He  is  condemned 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  executed  as  a  traitor. 
Sept  2a 

Ail  armed  opposition  having,  for  the 
present,  been  overcome,  the  king  pro- 
ceeded to  settle  the  state  of  his  new 
dominions.  Accordingly  a  statute, 
called  the  Statute  of  Wales  [12  £dw. 
L]  was  enacted  at  Rhuddlan,  March 
19,  1284,  which  alleges  that  ^'Divine 
Providence  has  now  removed  all  ob- 
stacles, and  transferred  wholly  and 
entirely  to  the  king's  dominion  the 
land  of  Wales  and  its  inhabitants, 
heretofore  subject  to  him  in  feudal 
i^ht*  At  the  prayer  of  his  new  sub- 
jects the  king  grants  that  their  ancient 
laws  mav  be  preserved  in  civil  causes, 
hut  the  Law  of  inheritance  is  changed, 
and  in  criminal  matters  the  English 
law  is  to  be  in  force.  Sanctuary  is  no 
longer  to  be  allowed,  but  those  who 


would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  it  are 
to  abjure  the  realm  within  a  given 
time,  proceeding  by  the-  high  road, 
cross  in  hand,  to  some  appointed  sea- 
port. Sheriffs  are  appointed  for  An- 
glesey, Caernarvon,  Merioneth,  and 
Flint,  with  coroners  and  bailiffs  in 
each  district,  who  are  all  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  justice  of  Ches- 
ter. The  rest  of  the  country  remained 
as  before  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
marchers. 

As  the  sincerity  of  the  people's  sub- 
mission was  reasonably  doubted,  the 
king  erected  many  new  strongholds, 
and  re-edified  others*,  constructing 
them  on  a  plan  so  different  from  that 
of  the  Normans,  that  the  term  Ed- 
wardian is  usually  applied  to  them. 
Flint,  Rhuddlan,  Hawarden,  Denbigh, 
Caernarvon,  Conway,  Beaumaris,  and 
Harlech,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Snowdon ;  Cilgarran,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Pembroke ;  and  Caer- 
philly, in  the  honour  of  Glamorgan, 
are  among  the  number.  As  a  further 
security,  bodies  of  English  were  planted 
in  convenient  stations,  and  endowed 
with  municipal  privileges  ;  from  these 
"  borough,  or  English  towns ',"  Welsh- 
men were  rigidly  excluded,  not  being 
allowed  to  hold  either  lands  or  office 
therein. 

Popular  tradition  charges  the  king 
with  a  systematic  massacre  of  the 
Welsh  bards,  but  this  odious  accusa- 
tion appears  to  be  unfounded,  though 
the  order  may  be  said  almost  to 
have  disappeared  with  the  complete 
subjugation  of  their  country.  The 
bards,  as  we  see  from  the  laws  of 
Dyvnwal  Moelmud',  considered  them- 
selves the  leading  order  in  the  state ; 
they  also  claimed  the  right  of  cele- 


itt  cooqaeat,  it  had  been  seized  by  Charles  of  An- 
na, bffodier  <tf  the  French  king,  who  defeated  and 
kiOed  Manfred,  the  natural  ton  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  The  natives  rose  suddenly  on  the 
French^  t**—* ^"^  great  numbers  of  them  (a 
botcbcnr  known  as  **Uie  Sicilian  Vespers/'  March 
sb).  aacC  bcinf  assisted  by  the  princes  of  Arragon, 
mo6k  oB  tbcff  yoke.  The  quarrel  between  the 
ArragDocse  and  uie  French  was  at  last  adjusted  by 
bf  Edward.  See  a.d.  xa86. 
^Ha  it  said  to  have  been  betraved  whilst  sleep- 
ing ia  a  barn  by  the  people  of  Builth,  in  Breck- 
aockahire,  who  nad  before  refused  to  admit  him 
into  their  town;  beoce  they  are  styled  brad- 
Bmmlii  ("the  traitors  of  Bullth*')  by  Welsh 
His  wife,  the  daughter  of  De  Montfort, 


had  died  shortly  before.  Their  only  child  QVen- 
ciliana),  and  the  daughters  of  his  brother  David 
were  carried  into  England,  and  became  nvms  at 
Sempringham,  a  pension  of  ;C2o  each  being  paid 
for  them.  Wenciliana  was  alive  in  Oct  1327,  but 
how  much  longer  is  not  known. 

•  The  cost  was  in  part  borne  by  the  see  of  York, 
(vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Wickwane,)  its 
revenues  from  August,  1285,  to  April,  1286,  being 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  They  amounted  to  Ai8za 
12$.  4d.,  equal  to  ^30,000  now. 

t  Among  them  may  be  named,  Montgora«y, 
Radnor,  Brecknock,  and  Caermarthcn,  which  had 
before  been  in  the  hands  of  the  lords  marchers,  but 
were  now  annexed  to  the  crown. 

(  See  A.D.  640. 
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brating  marriage  under  the  oak-tree, 
and  ostentatiously  retained  many  cere- 
monies of  Druidic  origin ;  they  were 
thus  avowedly  hostile  to,  and  disliked 
by,  the  clergy,  who  for  ages  had  main- 
tained a  closer  connexion  with  Eng- 
land^ than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 
Manv  of  the  bards  too  were  bitter 
satirists,  and  branded  their  exponents 
as  betrayers  of  their  country;  they 
also,  we  know,  often  bore  arms,  and 
many  doubtless  perished  in  the  field  ; 
others  would  probably  be  denounced, 
and  thus  meet  with  death  as  traitors  ; 
hence  their  disappearance  under  the 
English  rule  may  be  reasonably  ac- 
counted for,  without  imputing  such 
deep  personal  guilt  to  the  conqueror. 


AJ).  1283. 

The  Sutute  of  Merchants '  [i  i  Edw. 
I.J  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  their 
debts,  passed  Oct  12,  at  Acton  Bur- 
nell,  in  Shropshira 

A.D.  1284. 

Margaret  of  Norway  acknowledged 
as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  at 
Scone,  Feb.  5  \ 

The  king  promises  again  to  go  to 
the  Holy  Land.  The  pope  (Martin 
IV.)  in  consequence  grants  him  abso- 
lution for  all  crimes  committed  by 
him  in  the  wars  with  the  barons  and 
the  Welsh ',  May  26. 

A.D.  1285. 

The  king  solenmly  presents  at  West- 
minster many  rich  sploils  from  Wales. 
Among  them  are  "  a  large  piece  of  the 
true  cross,"  and  other  famous  relics 
adorned  with  gems  and  gold,  and 
**the  crown  of  King  Arthur." 


A  statute  passed  to  redress  disorders 
in  London  [13  Edw.  L  c.  5  ■.] 

Justices  of  assize  appomted,  to  go 
into  every  shire  twice  or  thrice  a-year 
for  the  more  speedy  administnUian  of 
justice  [13  Edw.  L  c  3a] 

AJ).  1286w 

Alexander  IIL  of  Scodand  die^ 
March  id  Six  regents  are  chosen  to 
govern  the  kingdom  in  the  minority  of 
hisgrand-dangfater  Maigaret ". 

'Ae  king  ^oes  to  France,  May  13, 
and  renews  his  homage  at  Paris,  June 
5.  He  then  reduces  Gascony  to  obe- 
dience, and  stays  there  three  years; 
Edmund,  earl  ot  OxmnJl^  is  r^ent 

The  king  arbitrates  between  the 
French  and  the  Arragonese  on  ac- 
count of  Sicily. 

AJD,  1287. 

The  Idng,  being  seized  with  severe 
illness,  again  assumes  the  cross. 
I  The  Welsh,  under  Rhys  ap  Mere- 
dith °;  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Eng- 
lish yoke,  June.  They  are  subdual 
before  the  end  of  the  year  by  Robert 
Tiptoft,  the  king's  justiciary,  and  their 
leader  carried  to  York  and  hanged. 

AJ).  1288. 

The  pope  (Nicholas  IV.)  grants  to 
the  king  the  tenth  of  the  revennes  of 
''all  the  churches  of  England,  Soot- 
land,  and  Ireland,"  to  enable  him  to 
undertake  his  crusade  ^ 

A.D.  1289. 

The  king  returns  to  England,  An- 
gust  12.  He  directs  a  strict  inquicy 
to  be  made  into  the  conduct  ot  the 
judgcs,  sheriffs,  and  other  officers 
during  his  absence,  Oct.  13.  In  con- 
sequence, he  banishes   some  of  the 


k  See  espectallT  a.d.  87a,  918,  xxao. 

I  There  a  aaother  statute  of  the  same  name  [x  j 
Edw.  I.  c.  1]  passed  in  1285,  to  sive  better  efiect  to 
the  provisons  of  the  former,  hut  it  is  expn&ily 
provided  that  the  Jews  are  not  to  be  benefited 
thereby. 

^  She  was  the  grandchild  of  Alexander  III.  and 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edward  L,  by  Margaret, 
tlkeir  daufl^tei^  who  mazricd  Eric,  king  of  Norway. 

*  The  Welsh  churches  seem  to  have  been  phin- 
deredt  and  on  June  15  the  long  ordered  their  tem- 
poralities to  be  restated.  He  also  appointed  conir 
misnoners  to  report  on  aiiv  injuries  that  they  had 
received.  Tune  35,  and  beiore  the  end  of  the  year 
die  sum  (»  ;C445  was  granted  as  compensatioo. 
^  ■  This  statute  presents  a  curious  picture  of  the 
tnnes.  No  armed  men  are  to  be  seen  in  the  street 
after  the  curfew  has  tolled  at  St  Martin's  Ic  Graikd 
"except  he  be  a  great  man,  or  otfier  lawful  person 
of  good  repute,  or  their  messenger  with  their  war- 
nuit,  and  lantern  in  hand."  AUbrokers  are  placed 
under  the  special  direction  of  the  magistrates,  as 
they  were  often  "foreigners  who  for  great  olTence 


have  fled  their  country ;"  none  but  fineemem aml» 
keep  taverns  and  none  are  to  teach  fencing  m  the 
dty  under  heavy  penalties. 

■  She  remained  in  Norway  with  her  teher  «al3 
1990,  when,  a  marriage  having  been  arran|Eed  tor 
her  with  EAlward,  pnnce  of  Wales,  the  kmg  de- 
iq>atched  a  ship  to  fetch  her  to  England,  where  she 
was  to  remain  under  his  guardianship  oaril  he 
^ould  consider  Scotland  in  a  suflkiendi 
state  for  her  to  go  there  in  safety, 
fell  ill  at  sea.  and  being  landed  in  the 
died  there,  Oct.  7,  and  waa  buried  ia  tha  1 
of  Sl  Magnus  at  Kirkwall. 

•  He  was  a  descendant  of  Owen  Gwyaneth^  watt 
had  sided  with  the  English  against  Llewdya  it 
the  expectation  of  being  placed  on  the  throne  m 
his  susul,  but  was  contemptuously  treated  vIhb 
the  war  was  over.  ^.  . 

f  The  king  did  not  at  once  avail  himself  of  dw- 
oant,  as  the  survey  (known  as  the  Taxatiaa  ti- 
Pope  Nicholas)  was  not  made  until  xa9X  and  s*9>» 
and  when  the  money  was  collected,  hie  naed  it  for 
his  war  against  France. 


Jtrt  1289—1291.]  EDWt 

maaon^  them  Thamas  de  Wey- 
e  chief  justice,)  and  imposes 
beavy  fines  upon  othen  \ 

The  tnaiiiage  treaty  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  Maigaret  of  Norway  con- 
cluded at  SaJisbnn,  Nov.  6,  between 
fte  kings  <rf  Engknd  and  Norway, 
Aeir  paioits.  It  recognises  Scotland 
as  "free,  aboohit^  and  independent," 
bat  with  a  TCneral  saving  of  any 
dums  of  the  English  kings. 


HD  L  171 

A.D.  1290, 

"The  fierce  multitude  of  the  Jews,"" 
with  their  wives  and  children,  are  or- 
dered to  leave  Englardjniy  27'.  The 
feast  of  AU  Saints  {Nov.  i)  was  the 
period  assigned,  which  they  were  not 
to  exceed  on  pain  of  death  *. 

The  king  takes  possession  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  at  the  request  of  the  in- 
habitants, September. 


Hargaiet  of  KorwTty,  queen  of  Scot- 
land, dies,  Oct  7. 

No  less  than  thirteen  different  par- 
6a  laid  claim  to  ibe  throne  of  Scot- 


iiSi  rf  ■oaOtiLl 


land  when  it  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway.  Con- 
Iiaty  to  all  received  notions  of  inhe- 
ritance, one  of  these  was  her  father, 
Eric  of  Norway ;  Florence,  count  of 
UoDand,  was  a  second,  but  his  claim 
•as  withdrawn-  Among  the  other  com- 
peiilors,  only  three  need  be  named ; 
these  were,  John  Balliol  lord  of  Callo- 
wxj,  Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Annandale, 
ud  John  Hastings  lord  of  Aber- 
Etvenny  and  seneschal  of  Aquitainc ; 
Aey  were  all  descended  from  daugh- 
kn  of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  the 
ntn^er  brother  of  Malcolm  IV.  and 
William  the  Lion,  and  grandson  of 
David  I. 
Baniol  was  the  grandson  of  Mar- 


garet, the  eldest  daughter ' ;  Bruce, 
the  son  of  Isabd,  the  second  daughter ; 
Hastings,  the  grandson  of  Ada,  the 
third  daughter.  Hastings  desired  a 
share  only  of  the  kingdom,  but  as  the 
state  was  wisely  held  by  aU  parties  to 
be  indivisible,  his  claims  were  at  once 
negatived,  and  the  competitors  reduced 
in  reality  to  two,  John  BalUol  and  Ro- 
bert Bruce.  The  stales  of  the  king- 
dom had  not  the  courage  to  decide  be- 
tween them,  and  in  an  evil  hour  for 
their  country  they  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, as  their-only  resource  for  avoid' 
ing  a  dvil  war. 


A.D.  i»9r. 

The  Crusades  are  brought  to  a  dose 
by  the  capture  of  Acre,  and  the  few 
other  strongholds  of  the  Christians  on 
the  Syrian  coast 

The  disputed  succession  lo  the 
crown  of  Scotland  is  referred  to  the 
king  of  England  for  his  decision. 

He  repairs  to  Norham,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed,  with  a  large  army,  ajid 
as  a  first  step  claims  to  be  aclniow- 
ledged  "  sovereign  lord  of  the  land  of 
Scotland,"  May  10,  which  is  conceded 
to  him,  after  long  debate,  by  letters 
patent  under  the  hands  of  nine  of  the 
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A.D.  1299. 

John  Balliol  is  released  from  con- 
'.".ement,  July  18,  at  the  intercession 
. :"  the  pope,  and  retires  to  France ''. 

The  Scots  appoint  a  rej^ency,  placinj^ 
I'ruce*  and  Comyn  at  its  head,  and 
continue  the  war. 

A  truce  concluded  with  France,  June 

10. 

The  importation  of  false  money  pro- 
hibited, and  foreign  exchanges  re^ju- 
lated  [27  Kdw.  I.  st.  3]. 

The  king  of  France  overruns  Flan- 
ders. 

.\A\  1300. 

The  king  seizes  a  Large  sum  of 
mor.ev  in  the  hands  of  the  Minorites". 

Magna  Charta  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Furcsts  again  confirmed.  March 
28.  and  ordered  to  be  proclaimed  in 
future  fuur  times  in  every  year. 

The  royal  amiy  assembles  at  Car- 
lisle, June  24.  It  enters  Scotland  early 
in  July,  ravages  Galloway",  and  re- 
turns to  Kngland  in  November. 

The  pope  (r>onifacc  VIII.)  claims 
the  sa])rcmacy  of  Scotland,  in  \-irtue 
i.f  which  he  demands  the  release  of 
the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  in  the  kinjj's 
hamls'.  and  the  withdrawal  of  his 
tro<m>  '*. 
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»!.iv.:::i.T.  ri...ilvth.  but  met  hL*  death  in  thcBdd 
uhilo  tTsV""';^  ''■'^  i-rocccdings  of  Kdwarci  11.  and 
hi>  fa*ouri:L'^ 

«  He  .il>*»  pLiccd  t}uTc  the  "stnnc  of  dejliny" 
from  SotMic-.  Th.i.'  •^ti-iic  i>  still  at  Wc>tniinstcr  im- 
be«'.ik''.l  i;i  th«:  cM-.'ii:iti-':i  ch.iir.  but  the  regalia 
wtre  rol'.'reu  in  ihv  rcijin  of  Edward  III. 

•»  IIii>;h  CrcsMii^^hani,  the  trcu^urcr,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  great  opprcssiim  in  the  discharge  of  lis 
office,  wa<;  among  the  killed ;  his  body  was  oorribly 
mutilated  by  the  victors. 

"  A  formal  n.-irdcm  was  at  the  same  time  cranted 
to  the  carls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  •*  at  ine  spe- 
cial rc'iucNt  of  our  dc;ir  son  Edward"  and  nis 
ciiunciL 

*  He  died  there,  at  his  castle  of  Raillcul,  in  1314. 

1  'i'hc  son  of  the  cumiiciitor  for  Uie  crown,  who 
died  in  1204. 

«  He  tolil  them  that  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  their 
founder,  rendered  poverty  obligatory  on  them,  and 
he  could  not,  as  a  ChrUlian  king,  aUow  it  to  be 
\iolatcd. 

"  One  of  the  ra.<^tlcs  taken  was  that  of  Car1jT«- 
rock,  on  the  Niih,  the  siege  of  which  forms  the 
.subject  of  a  curious  coulcmi>orar>'  poem.  See  Note, 

p.  177. 

<"  Robert,  bishop  of  Glas^w,  and  Mark,  bishop 
of  Sodor,  arc  named  ;  many  clerks  arc  also  alleged 
to  have  perished  through  the  hardships  of  tbetr 
imprisonment. 

p  The  poiHi's  bull  was  dated  at  Anagni,  Tune  27, 
and  it  was  forwarded  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. (Robert  WincheUcy,)  who  delivered  it  to  the 
king  in  his  camp  near  "Sew  Abbey,  in  GallowaTt 
AugTist  26,  and  returned  to  his  manor  at  Otforu, 
in  Kent,  on  or  before  October  8. 
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A  truce  granted  to  the  Scots  at  the 
intercession  of  the  king  of  Fcance, 
OcL  30. 

AJ).  1501. 

A  parliament  assembles  at  Lincoln, 
Jan.  20,  to  consider  the  pope's  de- 
mands. It  agrees  to  a  letter  assert- 
ing the  feudal  dependence  of  Scotland, 
and  refusing  to  allow  the  king  to  send 
ambassadors  to  justify  his  conduct, 
Feb.  I2*». 

The  king  also  replies  in  a  similar 
tone.  May  7. 

The  principality  of  Wales  granted 
to  the  long's  eldest  son,  Feb.  7. 

The  ki^  again  invades  Scotland, 
in  July.  He  meets  little  opposition, 
and  passes  the  winter  there. 

A.D.  1302. 

A  truce  concluded  with  the  Scots, 
Jan-  26,  until  St.  Andrew's  day,  (Nov. 

y>). 

The  Flemings  defeat  the  French  at 
Cambray,  July  11. 

Proposals  are  made  for  peace  with 
France,  but  Philip  refuses  to  treat  un- 
less the  Scots  are  included,  and  also 
requires  the  king  to  pass  over  in  per- 
son to  n^otiate. 

The  parliament  refuses  to  allow  the 
king  to  go  to  France,  treating  the  de- 
mamd  as  an  insult. 

A.D.  1303. 

Stirling  castle  is  taken  by  the  Scots, 
Feb.  18.  The  English  defeated  at  Ros- 
lin  by  Comyn,  the  r^ent,  Feb.  24. 

Peace  is  made  with  France,  Gas- 
cony  being  restored,  and  the  Scots 
abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  Ed- 
ward, May  20. 


The  king  again  invades  Scotland,  in 
Jane,  and  ad\'ances  as  £»*  as  the  Mo- 
ray Frith.  He  captures  BrecMn,  An^ 
9 ;  bums  Dunfermline,  and  passes  the 
winter  in  that  country. 

William  de  Geynesburg,  bishc^  of 
Worcester,  is  fined  i/xx>  marks  for 
an  allied  contempt  of  the  king^  aa- 
thority'. 

Robert  Bruce*  and  many  other 
Scottish  nobles  sufamiL 

A.D.  1304. 

Com3m,  the  guardian,  condodes  a 
treaty  with  the  lung,  Feb.  4. 

A  parliament  held  at  St.  Andrew's, 
under  the  orders  of  Edward,  at  which 
the  Scottish  noUes  in  general  make 
then*  submission  to  him%  and  the 
garrison  of  Stirlii^  castle  are  declared 
outlaws. 

Stirling  is  besi^ned  by  the  long,  in 
April ;  it  surrenders,  July  24,  when 
the  lives  of  the  garrison  are  spared  at 
the  intercession  of  the  English  noUes. 

The  king  returns  to  England,  leav- 
ing John  de  S^rave  as  governor  of 
Scotland*. 

A.D.  1305. 

The  writ  of  Traill^ton  issoed,  April 
6.  This  writ  sets  forth  that  murderers, 
incendiaries,  thieves,  and  other  viola- 
tors of  the  king's  peace  abound,  and 
directs  the  sheriffs  of  each  county  to 
call  to  their  aid  good  and  l^;al  men 
to  make  inquiry  as  to  aU  such  of- 
fenders and  their  abettors.  The  par- 
ties discovered  were  tried  before  a  kind 
of  special  commissioners  who  visited 
each  district,  and  promptly  and  rigor- 
ously punished. 


1  Two  copies  of  thb  remarkable  document  still 
ant  aanng  die  public  records. 

'  Tlw  pope  {Amhuot  VIII.)  had  promoted  him 
to  die  see  on  the  refusal  of  the  ardibidiop  of  Can- 
iBrbafT  (Robert  Winchdsey)  to  consecrate  the 
Ub^s  nonunce,  and  in  his  bull  professed  to  jpant 
him  the  tempoialiries  as  wdH  as  the  spirituauties. 
The  bishop  was  obliged  to  renooooe  the  so-called 
pant,  and  paid  the  above  heavy  fine  for  "his 
Iruiigrr  ■inn  in  admitting  that  the  pope  had  power 
todiipoaeofthesaidtiemponJtries.*  iPfttent  Roll, 
p  iEfir.  I.,  m.  39- J 

•  He  died  in  April,  1304,  and  his  son,  who  had 
ttraoKhoot  adhered  to  the  En^bh  interest,/suc- 
csaded  to  fa 


Kngtish 
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cmldomof  Annandale^  botcontimied 
in  Edward's  court. 

*  Fines  of  from  one  to  five  years  rents  were 
Med  on  some,  the  bishop  ci  damnnr  and  some 
Mw  other  pqsous  were  banished,  and  WaDaoe  was 
**IA  to  the  mercy  of  King  Edward  our  Lord." 

■  John  de  SegTBve  was  oae  of  die  king's  most 
ciperienoed  commanders,  and  was  constable  cf  his 
amy  in  the  expedition  to  Soodand  in  1396.  He 
was  also  yteiuui  of  Berwidc:  and  under  Ed- 
ward II.  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  forests  north 


of  Trent,  whfeh  induded  the  custodr  of  the  cas- 
tles of  Nottingham  and  I>erby.     He  was  takea 


Aim  of  Lovd  Stgniifs* 

prisooei  at  Bannockbum,  but  soon  «aEchanged,  and 
received  a  large  grant  as  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices. In  S3S3,  being  soq)ected  of  having  favoured 
dbe  esct^  ^  Roger  Mortimer  from  the  Tower,  be 
was  sent  in  disgrace  to  Gascooqr,  where  he  AmUj 
after  died,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 
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THE   PLANTAGENETS. 


[a^d.  1305 — 1307. 


Wallace  is  captured  near  Glasgow, 
in  August,  brought  to  London,  and 
executed  as  a  traitor,  Aug.  24. 

A  council  hold  at  London,  in  Sep- 
tember, when  regulations  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Scotland,  now  considered 
as  conqucrcil,  are  drawn  up.  John  of 
Hu'tagno  the  younger'  is  appointed 
guardian,  (>ct.  26. 

KolH*ri  Hruce'  leaves  the  English 
court,  and  repairs  to  Scotland, 

\AK  1306. 

Uruoo,  failing  to  induce  Comyn  to 
join  him  in  throwing  off  the  English 
\okc.  kills  him  in  the  Minorite  con- 
vent  at  l)um!rics\ 

\W  is  joined  by  numbers,  drives  out 
tho  Knglish  iusticiarios  and  garrisons, 
who  iliH*  ti»  lUMwick.  and  ravages  the 
laiwU  i»l  the  ailheronts  to  the  king. 

lli\ue  is  crowned  king  (Robert  L)at 
Si\Mu\  Maivh  -•>.  in  presence  of  the 
iMihvtpn  oi  St.  Andrew  s  and  Glasgow, 
tuv  eaiN,  (ind  many  knights  ;  the  cere- 
uwuw  is  lepvatal  on  l*alm  Sunday, 
M.u\h  J.', 

Amui'i  do  N'aloncc*  appointed  lieu- 
u*u<uit  <u\il  commander- in -chief  in 
^%o(Ul\\l,  Apiil  5. 

iho  Vwxwv  of  Wales  and  many 
\\mht;  uoMoi  aie  knighteil  with  great 
i*u-mou\,  May  221  when  the  king 
\  iVo-s  au  \»aih  to  comjuor  the  Scots  or 
dio  u\  (he  quarrel. 

Po  N'aUMue  defeats  Hruoe,  and  o- 
\\\\iy>  \\\\\\  to  tloi*  to  Canty  re,  and 
Uum\o  (\»  I  he  Isles. 

Iho  kiu^;  uuuhes  into  Scotland,  in 
\\\\\  I  title  op|H».iition  is  made  to  him, 
h\\\  \w  \apiuiet  and  e\ivutes  many  of 


Bruce's  adherents  •,  and  commits  those 
who  surrender  to  close  custody  \ 

Bruce  suddenly  issues  from  his  re- 
treat, at  the  end  of  September.  He 
besieges  Henry  de  Percy  in  Tumbury 
castle  (near  Girvan,  in  Ayrshire),  but 
an  English  force  puts  him  again  to 
flight. 

The  king  passes  the  winter  in  the 
north. 

A.D.  1307. 

A  party  of  Scots,  headed  by  Alex- 
ander and  Thomas  Bruce,  land  in 
Galloway,  Feb.  10.  They  are  cap- 
tured by  Duncan  Macdoniald,  a  par- 
tisan of  the  English,  and  sent  to  the 
king,  who  has  them  all  executed,  Fe- 
bruary 17. 

Peter  of  Spain,  the  papal  legate,  ex- 
conununicates  Bruce,  Feb.  22*. 

Piers  Gaveston  *,  a  favourite  of  the 
king's  son  Edward,  is  banished  firom 
England,  Feb.  26. 

A  parliament  meets  at  Carlisle^ 
March  12. 

BruCe  again  appears,  (about  the  end 
of  March,)  defeats  Aymer  de  Valence^ 
and  besieges  the  earl  of  Gloucester  in 
A>T.  The  king  raises  the  si^e,  and 
Bruce  retires. 

The  king  summons  his  army  to  as* 
scmblc  at  Carlisle  at  the  beginning 
of  July. 

He  commences  his  last  march  against 
Scotland,  leaving  Carlisle  July  3J 
reaches  Bui^gh  on  the  Sands  (five 
miles  distant),  July  5 ;  dies  there, 
July  7.  His  body  is  brought  to  West- 
minster, and  buried,  Oct  27  •. 


«  t^iKu  «lv  l^v\t\,  v.\\\  \«l  Ktvhiux^iul.  the  kinKS 
Ut|tli«\\.  I<.  lu^  iKw  »«««!  ««t  Iv^lui  II.  \luVe  ot'  l^ri- 
i-uvuv   okik  lu-iiiu,*,  %li\ti:Kui  o|  UiMu\  III. 

•  U.  V  i\\  Ui\  utivtl  Ow  \\*^\*U\k\\*w  ol  (he  Wini;  by 
«.-iii)<iitiuitM  l^l  Ut>  tr\«i%tiiu«t\  \v|  \\  MU^e.  and  vias 
«>tJx     u^  .1  u«>m  mt^tUK'4tuu*ui  b\  .«  hj|\tY  flight. 

*  ittv    .-Ik   \\OlUkti  \l«t   V.«)oiKV,   halhbiwhcr  i,^ 

yi.l  ..V    «   .(   O^vu^  ivk«uiiiv\l  |m»%Mwi«  uutil  alter 

^  \>iv  ^'W  «Ki  •%  v^^iv  \\\^  Imth.^^vi  «\|  St  Aiulirw'i 
■w.V  v>->\  vk.*\«  yWUUou  \  amtvit\M^  Aiul  KoWtt 
\V\,'«*«.\.X  (.ij  iSv  aVU'I  »4  ^.*^M♦',  >fth%»  tAuc.  ?, 
«.  ^  w,\v  .uxUl.I  ^^k  W  i*|^  »»»  vh.tiiu  M  Win. 
«.S.<M..  UuoU.  i««i  -tMxl  Mvw  NUU«i\  c<iil  \>( 
Vi.x«V.i.u  \\.\«  «,iMU«w.l  M  K%sh^\U'i,  but  not  in 
k%i,,  •.  \»'\  v.».  V,.'.*  -*wsl  th»>  i»»Mt  \^  N»v^Ay 
¥  *•  i^>i.iwi^«»i  k»»  »kK\M  ^^»  \Kj  h4xh«>|»saf  M\viA.v, 


V    » 


from  his  close  confinement  Maj  ai^  1308,  in  ooih 
sequence  of  the  remonstrances  or  the  pope;  be 
took  the  oath  of  fealty,  August  11,  and  appears  to 
have  been  set  at  libertv  soon  after.  The  earl  of 
Stratheam  was  released.  Not.  x8  ;  and  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow  was  delivered  over  to  the  papal  legat^ 
Dec.  1.  The  fate  of  the  abbot  does  not  appear; 
but  if  then  released,  he  was  again  in  prison  at  Por* 
Chester  in  Dec  131 3,  and  he  did  not  regain  his 
lil>erty  till  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum. 

«  The  papal  bull  authorising  this  is  dated  May 
1$.  ijN<> :  it  is  grounded  on  the  murder  of  Comyn 
in  a  church. 

<<  Hewasthesonof  Sir  Arnold  Gaveston,  a  strong 
supiKtrter  of  the  English  cause  in  Gascony,  who 
ua»  unjustly  put  to  death  by  the  king  of  France, 
hi>  wife  ali^>  being  burnt  as  a  witch.  Queen  Elea- 
nor cx^mpassionately  took  the  orphan  as  a  com- 
luniou  for  her  son,  who  seenu  to  nave  entertained 
the  affectiv»n  of  a  brother  for  him. 

«  His  dviug  injunction  was  thiu  disresaided,  x< 
he  hod  desired  tkat  hb  remains  should  be  carried 
aN>ut  with  the  army,  and  not  deposited  in  the 
•jraw  until  the  entire  conquest  of  Scotland  had 
been  achieved. 


THE  SISCK  OP  CARLAVEROCE. 


Events  in  General  History. 


1273 
1278 


The  Siegk  of  Carlavekocz. 


Bious  poem,  bearing  this  title,  a 
1  In  Walter  ot  Eieter,  a  monk  of 
leenth  century,  who  also  vrote  a 
ed  History  of  Guy  of  Warwidc ;  it 
nun  French,  bat  a  translation  was 
a  in  1818  by  the  late  Sir  Harris 
It  nairates  in  a  lively  nuuiner 
e  and  capture  of  the  castle  of  Car- 
c  in  Nithsdale,  at  which  both  Ed- 
.  and  bis  soa  were  present,  and, 
oostitntes  its  cbief  claim  to  interest, 
«  the  aims,  Ibc  characters,  and  the 
of  neatly  a  hundred  of  the  nobles 
[Us  who  accompanied  them.  These 
ue  all  of  a  complimentary  cast, 
~  a  few  of  them  may  not 


tnny,  by  the  king's  command,  as- 
1  at  Carlisle  on  SL  John's  day,  in  the 
M.  It  wasdivided  into  fonrsquad- 
■nmanded  by  the  eatls  of  IJncoln 
UTcmie,  the  king  himself,  and  his 
,  nccessoi,  Edward  of  Caernarvon, 
tie  was  assaulted  and  captured  be- 
he  6th  and  the  I3th  of  July,  and 
the  assailants  are  mentioned  Alci- 
lalliol,  Simon  Fnseiand  the  earl  of 
,  who  aflerwards  more  commend- 
n  defence  of  Scotland. 


trd,  kii 


IBM  Of  Itmri  I. 

1  ■■  OH  vai  Mnnted  from  Iha  odiai. 
^is  were  Ihnc  leopsinli  of  Soe  sold  Kt 
sad,  6o«,  and  hiuthty.  ihni  pSmccd  a 


ia  dieidful.  fien 


4  when  tlwy  ivelc  HU  fricnd- 

ie  arell  niited  to  be  Ilie  chief- 
I  of  aobk  Hnotufei." 

Tbc  fourth  HuiianBt.  with  its  trvin,  was  led  by 
Edmrd,  the  kin^i  ud,  a  foulh  orieveiiieeii  yan 
of  «se.  vid  bcuviE  nms  {or  the  fini  time.     He 
:U-piDpwi»ned  u 


tain  of  aoble  h 


le  libel  the  unu  of  the  lood  ktng  lui 
ow  God  ^-n  him  gnu  Hut  he  be  ei 
>DUui  and  no  ieu  u  Ihu  hii  bihEr:  Ihen  ma] 
boH  fall  into  hii  ImndM  vho  frona  hencefonmrd  di 

"  Tin  bran  John  d*  SL  John  '  wai  ereiy  when 


Inni  of  Laid  8t  I«im. 

wiih  him,  who  OD  all  hii  whita  capaiiuu  had  upoa- 
1  nd  chief  two  cold  mullets.'' 

Four  Other  knights  are  then  metttioned ; 
Robert  de  Tony,  "who  weU  evinces  that 
he  is  a  Knight  of  the  Svran ;"  William  de 
Lcybume,   "a  valiant  man,  without  M, 
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and  without  ij ;"  Williun  de  Latimer, 
"'of  whom  prowess  had  made  a  friend ;" 
and  Henry  1b  Tyes,  less  famous  appa- 
lEUtly,  as  nothing  is  mentianed  bat  the 
colour  of  his  bujier ;  but  in  thai  com- 
pany  is  a.  well-known  name  : — 


D  Rogo-  de  Mcutiiiicrr,  v! 


CDodiict  ind  guard  Uk  long'*  i 


a.; 


l-bskind,  who  wai  f. 


inu  (itOuBui,  ml  tf  LHcubx. 

rbDmu  wiu  uH  of  LuncHICT ' ;  tliu  ii  dw  de 
iiioQ  ai  his  armi ;  those  of  England  with  ; 
I  or  France,  and  he  did  not  with  to  diipby  an] 


"He  by  whom  they  [the   myaj  youths]    wire 
well  supported  acqulndf  aflo  grer-  *---'--   --  ' 
tcan  unill  it  pleued  G^  he  ihould 
die  love  of  Ihe  couatem  of  Glouceil 
be  ■  lont  time  endured 


be  ■  lont  Dme  endured  ncU 
Doly  a  burner  cf  fiae  gold  with 


with  three  red  chevi 


le  wu  Ralph  de  MontheriBer- 


e  pKKnL    IVfint 


Beside  this,  his  s 
men  of  the  king  wei 
was  that  call  tL  Pem^oke  whoM  t 
tilnl    tomb  itill  remiiBB   in   WcMadi 

Abbey  :— 


Anna  of  IrmBT  ■■  TilMSt,  «d  rf : 

The  other  was  FembnikA  nsd^  Ac 
ear!  V/arrenne  and  Socrey'.  He  W 
fled  Irom  the  field  at  Lrwei,  ssd  trf 
more  recoitlT  been  totally  dcfcatsd  to 
Ihe  Scots  at  Stirling  bat  the  poet  is  jofr- 
"-    '     ■'    t  on  the*e  pointi : — 


We  have  also  a  very  laTountble  notice 


<  The  ancle  of  Roga*,  the  &vowite  of  Qoeen 

^  Ssa  *.i>>  II  j5.  '  See  a-d.  1310.  1 

J  Known  uHennr  of  MoDmoulh;  heobuinedre- 
■ontiaaofhBbrodier'ihDHnin,  and  died  in  1311, 
'  nwunuofhiiwift'tfintliiubud.    Moaibei-  I 


mei  was  Kylad  earl  of  Clona 
hij  tiepuD  on  her  deccaie.    He  taaniad  a  ■ehr 
■  ^"ot  the  hal^tnther  of  Katy  II'^'  Sn 
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of  a  fuDOOi  cfautchmaii,  the  "proud  An- 
tbony  Bek  ',"  "  tbe  noble  bidiop  of  Dor- 
bam,  tbe  most  ngiUnt  deik  in  the  king- 
dom, yea,  verily,  of  Christaidom.*' 


He  had  accampajiied  the  kiag  in  fenner 
van  "with  a  great  and  expensiTe  reti- 
ane,"  thoo^  be  could  not  appear  here, 
owing  to  Mme  lawnit, — 
■bB  Mm  «d  iiSnrmei  at  lu  cneditlaa,  ha 

■■tii fi^iiiii;i    III 'ill  r  iiiiiiii  liiij 

It  uBL  AiA&T,  B  CcfBCT  timo-^  with  all  bd 
^idk,  lud  aot  fD  fine  ■  drsoiL  frvm  kltrfin.  He 
■at  dKK  W*  tiMlyi,  wbidi  ni  (bIh  with  ■  fer 

Out  antbot't  heraldry  is  at  lanit,  ai  the 
buhop's  leal  thew*  thai  he  boic,  not  a  lei 
dn  moiilin,  bnl  a  cnm  cerrle^  ai  hoe 


Eunei  of  iDthaiiT  Bak- 
iHght  tonch  of  latire,  like  the  fbllotving^ 
eicapei  him  :— 

"Alan  dt  b  ZovdiF.  to  mbnr  Ihat  richo  were 
pcrubaUc,  bnt  bezanta  on  U*  red  bjmner ;  for  I 
well  knov  thu  be  li»  nienl  man  ireuurE  (ban  is 


•  He  wa>  a  yimnier  xs  of  Walter,  busB  BA 
ilEiab]t,aiid  biU  ai  Ac  laBc  tine  the  office  of 
nUocsB  of  Dmbam  and  ccpKable  <<  die  Tawa 
(fUsdOB.  In  i*S3  be  wai  chcaiD  badup  of  Dm^ 
In,  biit  Tnr'l*'*ff  in  an  attempt  to  rednoe  tbe 
t«  and  aioDlu  tbeic  to  bii  luihority  be  vat 
withittiod,  and  venlmipe  lo  leave  the  caaxOjy 
viAoa  Beam  in  order  to  appeal  to  tbe  pope,  bu 
!■!  mvonl  po«if»ion»  wtTT  teiied.  He  after 
t  Ane  nnined  ibein,  but  the^r  were  twice  more 
Kucd;  ndbe  waievenluallymumphaDI,  wu  ap- 
mij  a  penonal  fiivouriie  of  Edwjid  I.,  aod 

Jkc  Tope  Ibe  tide  of  pairiarch  of  JeFusalem,  bought 


len^  i&d  (March  3,  1311)  the  tichett  subject  in 


noble  Dtanot^Hnue  of  £lihaD 

irardi  beOine  m  royal   palace.       under  him  tne 

power  and  dignity  of  the  biifaofs  of  Durbam.  ai 


Kent,  which  iiaer- 


BiMt  S«*l  Of  Uwud  □. 


Edward,  tlie  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  Eleanor  of  Castile,  was 
bom  at  Caernarvon,  April  25,  1284.  By 
the  deatt  of  his  brother  Alphonso  in 
the  August  foUowtng  he  became  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  in  1301  he  received 
the  title  of  Prince  of  WaJes. 

Piers  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a  Gascon 
knight  who  had  been  put  to  death  by 
the  French,  was  chosen  as  the  com- 
panion of  the  young  prince,  and  this 
circumstance  exercised  a  most  un- 
happy influence  on  the  destiny  of 
both.  Edward,  whose  disposition  was 
too  light  and  gay  to  please  his  father, 
was  frequently  embroiled  with  him  in 
consequence  of  his  own  misconduct 
as  well  as  that  of  his  favourite',  and 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  dying  king 
was  an  endeavour  to  perpetuate  the 
banishment  of  the  latter. 


Edward  became  king  July  8,  ly^, 
being  then  on  the  border  of  Scotl^id, 
but  he  at  once  abandoned  the  contest, 
recalled  his  favourite,  and  imprisoned 
or  banished  many  of  his  fathers  minis- 
ters. Gaveston,  to  whom  all  aflain 
were  committed,  was  created  earl  of 
ComwaU,  and  married  to  the  kii^s 
niece,  Margaret  de  Clare;  his  inso- 
lence was  intolerable  to  the  nobles, 
and  after  being  more  than  once  ban- 
ished and  recalled,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  them  in  the  year  131a,  the 
king  having  in  the  meantime  been 
stripped  of  power,  by  his  cousin, 
Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  his 
associates. 

In  1314  Edward  invaded  Scotland 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  but,  bang 
iU  supported  by  his  nobles,  he  was 
signally    defeated    by    Robert    I.    at 


•  A  mil  (i(  the  prince'i  Icnen  id  ihe  Public  I  and  Idi  bouKhoM  bnlccn  upi  when  hit  isMa 
Record  Office  ihem  that  he  was  har^hJy  ircatcd  him  moibey  and  placed  their  property  at  hi 
t»r  the  king,  but  found  a  warm  friend  in  hii  ttep-  ppaal.  and  thr  <iiieen  ncvef  cased  to  intern 
Diother,  Queen  Mnrgant.    On  OCQUion  of  .        ■  ■.  .  .       - 

vith  Bubbp  Lan^too,  Iheprince'i  landi  tn 


irnl     E^iiiTlU  he  »u' 


ockbum,  June  24,  and  never 
made  any  serious  attempt  to 
-  the  enterprise ;  while  the  Scots, 
B  other  hand,  ravaged  the  north 
gland,  and  took  some  steps  for 
inquest  of  Ireland. 
n  a  time  the  kii^  Trained  his 

bythe  help  of  Hugh  le  Despcn- 
ho,  however,  was  soon  banished, 
rd  took  up  aims,  recalled  De- 
sr,  and  defeated  and  killed  the 
of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  ;  but 
party  was  joined  by  the  queen, 

Despenser  had  offended.  She 
to  France,  taking  her  son  £d- 
with  her,  under  the  pretext  of 
unodating  a  dispute  with  the 
h  king  (j6er  brother)  about  the 
tc  of  Gascony.  The  earl  of  Kent 
ii^s  brother),  Roger  Mortimer, 
ii^  nobles,  repaired  to  her,  and 
Jl  mercenary  force  was  raised, 
rbich  she  invaded  England,  in 
nber,  1326.  The  king  fled  be- 
lem,  his  favourites  were  seized 
xecuted,  and  be  himself  being 
ed,  he  was  formally  depose^ 
,  1337,  and  murdered  at  Berke- 
stl^  the  2ist  of  September  fol- 

irard  manied,  in  1308,  Isabella, 
ter  of  Philip  IV.  of  France, 
wrc  him  two  sons  and  two 
ters,  but  disgraced  herself  by  a 
al  amour  with  Roger  Mortimer, 
led  Aug.  32,  1358,  at  Hertford, 
X  seclusion,  sometimes  more, 
imes  less  strict,  of  twenty-seven 


lidciit  Aitu  of  frtaoi- 


years.     Of  the  children  of  their  mar- 
riage, 

1.  Edward  became  king. 

2.  John  of  Eltham,  bom  Aug.  25, 
1315,  was  in  1328  created  earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  in  the  following  year 
named  custos  of  the  kingdom,  during 
the  absence  of  the  king  in  France. 
He  died  at  St  John's  town,  near  Perth, 
in  Scotland,  Oct.  1336. 

3.  Eleanor,  bom  1318,  married  Rey- 
nald  II.,  count  of  Gueldres,  and,  after 
a  life  rendered  miserable  by  the  ill 
conduct  of  her  husband  and  her  sons, 
she  died  in  a  nunnery  at  Deventer, 
April  22, 1355. 

4.  Joan,  bora  in  the  Tower,  in  1321, 
was  m  1329  married  to  David,  prince 
of  Scotlimd,  (afterwards  David  II.) 
She   accompanied    him   in   his    exile 

France,  and  solicited  permission 
share  his  imprisonment  in  Eng- 
land; but  she  was  at  length  obliged 
separate  from  faim  through  his  own 
isconduct,  and  return  to  her  brother's 
court,  where  she  died,  Sept.  7, 1362. 
Edward  II.  bore  the  same  arms  as 


ther,  but  for  a  badge  be  used 
le,  probably  in  token  of  his  de- 
TOm  the  kings  of  Castile; 

character    of  this    king  was 
stly  rather  weak  than  wicked. 


bUnl.  iimt  vt  U«ud  O. 
Those  who  deposed  and  murdered 
him  charged  him  justly  with  neglect 
of  his  office,  and  profusion  to  a  few 
favourites'';  but  they  did  not  allege 
against  him  oppressive  e 


e  mta,  I  di 
obablT,  I  d 


It  goraiaaaAbf  ixa^. 


uiLen,  but  thftC  afo 


THE  PLANTiWENXTS. 


[A.D.  1307— 1310. 


f  the  hardest  recorded  i 


A.D.  1307. 

Edward  is  received  as  king,  at 
Carlisle,  Saturday,  July  8',  He  shortly 
after  proceeds  towards  Dumfries,  where 
some  of  the  Scottish  nobility  do  homage 
to  him,  early  in  August. 

He  appoints  Aymer  de  Valence 
guardian  and  lieutenant  in  Scotland, 
Au^.  30^,  and  returns  to  England. 

Gaveston  is  recalled ",  Many  of  the 
tang's  council  are  driven  from  the 
court,  and  some  imprisoned'. 

Gaveston  is  made  custos  of  the 
kingdom,  Dec  26,  on  occasion  of  the 
king  going  to  Finncc. 

AJ3.  1306. 

The  Knights  Templan  are  sdzed 
in  each  county  of  England,  on  the 
same  day,  Jan.  10'. 

The  king  marries  Isabella  (daughter 
of  Philip  IV.,  king  of  France),  at  Bou- 
Ic^ne,  Jan.  38.  He  returns  to  England 
Feb.  7,  and  is  crowned  at  Westnunster 
Feb.  25  ^ 


A  parliament  assembles,  April  28. 
Great  complaints  are  made  of  Qx 
conduct  of  Gaveston  and  be  is  ban- 
ished. May  18.  The  Ung  appoints 
him  governor  of  Ireland,  Time  1^ 
where  he  shews  conraee  and  skill  in 
dealing  with  the  turbulent  T'ngti.jh 
and  the  unsubdued  Irish '. 

The  county  of  Cornwall  granted  to 
Gaveston  and  his  heirs,  Aug.  5. 

A.D.  1309. 

A  truce  concluded  with  Scotland, 
which  lasts  till  August,  1310. 

A  parliament  bdd  at  Stamford, 
July  26,  which  agrees  to  the  return  of 
Gaveston. 

A.D.  13101 

The  barons  generally  tefiise  to  meet 
the  king  in  a  parliament  iriiich  is  sum- 
moned at  Yonc  in  Jannary  -,  Ga'nston 
absconds  in  February. 

The  parliament  meets  at  West- 
minster m  Lent,  when  the  archlnshop 
of  Canterbury  (Robert  Winchdsey), 
seven  other  bishops,  and  thirteen 
barons,  are  appointed  to  draw  np 
ordinances  for  ttie  "better  regulation 
of  the  king's  household'." 


day. 

'  Valence  RSEiKd  Ihe  offii 
and  it  wa*  baunved  —  '' 

"S'iK'i.'S.'tr. 

OmnUfAug.  6, 1307)^  but  ihiiwu 


John  de  Drcujt,  «aH  of 
cnated  cari  of 


donl,    avcral  of 
Mchtqucr,  and  If 


tide  in  ordinary  convcTulioTi ;  (he  kin/wai  unwise 
cnoiwh  to  ivue  a  pn^lamalion  od  the  BubjecE, 
whi^  WM  universally  diircBaided. 

"Calpli  Haidock,  bishop  of  Lon- 
'  Jud£a»  £he  baion^  of  Lhe 

of  V.ichfield^  ^^™duij!i^.  " 

lano,  in  vinue  of  a  writ  dated  Dec  30,  JJ07 :  the 

had  been  done  in  Knaland  cauid  reach  Ihe  kniehtt. 
leit  ihey  should  allempt  to  eupe.    l>eir  estates 

of  ihcm  the  rem  o(  31.  adar  -m'sI Well™  r  the 
support  of  Ihe  ^[nmd  masler,  WiUiam  de  la  More, 
and  4</,  for  each  of  Ibe  knights.  De  la  More  died 
in  the  Tower  before  the  fonnal  supprcuion  of  Ihe 
Order  by  ihe  Pope,  and  then  ihe  temainiDg  Vnighu 
vcn  placed  in  vanom  monaHeriea.  From  a  reojrd 
cf  Ifae  Knigha  Hoipitallen,  who  efcntually  re- 
eeiieda  brmpanof  their  property,- -  ■---  ' 
KHBc  of  tb*  Templan  wot  ali--  — 
a  pa^oB,  ai  late  as  a.d.  133a. 

Bofcr  HortSmer  and  Hugh  Deipimier 
dtnna.  earned  a  neat  "table."  on  1 


resB-ng  ic 
'^Th- 


d  by  bim  at  Idngley,  Dec  s. 


ir  Mipmnnnent  was  by  virtue  of  leltin 

into  a&rc  (bur  days  after. 

""  Hji  of  Laj^caster,  who  vai  the  »  dt 

~        '  "      "    hy  Blanche,  " '       ' 


Edmund  Cron 


isVllI. 


I  the  death  of  Gi 


,  ofthelEingdomia  hiibavbj 

his  great  oily  twuig  Ibc  earl  of  Hereford,  the  kiac's 
brothcT-in-Law.  He  frocruw'  "*■-  *■-  ■  -  -—  j- 
the  new  favourite,  Dupensei 


Anoi  ctf  Thiffn^T.  ml  of  Luoutv. 

of  a  tsuanti  with  his  wife  (Alice,  the  helrcB  itf  [^ 
earl  of  Lincoln) ;  he  then  fenced  a  league  with  the 
king  of  Scotland,  and  marched  noithvard  to  j«r 
him.    He  was  intcTcepted  at  Boroiu^Hbrid^  b) 

' -•  —  dttth,  and  eiecuied  with  many  drai* 


A.IX  1310—13^6.] 


EXyWARD  n. 


iSt^ 


The  king  invades  Scotland  in  Sep- 
tember, and  meets  bat  little  o[^>osi- 
tion.  He  is  joined  by  Gaveston,  who 
brings  some  mercenary  tro<^  to  his 


Gaveston  is  created  justiciary  of  the 
foiests  on  this  side  Trent,  Oct.  i. 
The  king  winters  at  Bewick. 

A.D.  1311. 

The  king  returns  to  England  in 
July,  leaving  Gaveston  with  a  gar- 
rison in  Bamborough  Castle. 

The  parliament  meets,  and  remains 
in  session  from  August  to  October. 
Its  ^ordinances*  for  the  government 
of  his  house  and  realm  are  accepted 
by  the  king,  Oct.  5  ;  the  principal  ones 
providing  for  the  banishment  of  Gave- 
ston ^  from  Nov.  i,  the  restunption  of 
the  king's  grants  to  him,  and  the  ob- 
servance ofthe  Charters. 

The  castle  of  Linlithgow  captured 
by  stratagem  by  the  Scots. 

AJ>.  1312. 

Perth  is  surprised  by  Robert  Bruce, 
Jan.  8. 

The  king  recalls  Gaveston,  Jan.  18 ; 
r^rants  him  his  estates.  Jan.  2a 

The  bishop  of  Lichndd  is  set  at 
liberty,  at  the  intercession  ofthe  pope 
(Gement  V.),  Jan. ;  and  restoroi  to 
office  as  treasurer,  March  14. 

The  order  of  Templars  formally  sup- 
pressed by  the  pope's  bull,  April  3*. 

The  barons,  headed  by  Thomas,  earl 
of  Lancaster,  take  up  arms.  The  Idng 
advances  against  them,  first  placing 
Gaveston  in  Scarborough  castle. 

Gaveston  is  besieged,  and  surrenders 
OQ  promise  of  life.  May  19.  He  is,  in 
spite  of  this,  executed,  in  the  presence 
cjf  the  earl  of  Lancaster  and  other 
nobles,  at  Blacklow  Hill,  near  War- 
wick, June  19". 

The  king^  forces  desert  him,  when 
^  b  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the 
barons,  and  to  promise  them  pardon 
^  the  death  of  Gaveston,  Dec  20. 


A.D.  1313. 

The  strong  castles  of  Roxburgh  amf 
Edinburgh  captured  by  the  Scots,  and 
Stirling  (almost  the  only  remaining 
fortress  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
besi^ed. 

The  king  and  his  queen  go  to  France, 
May  23,  to  be  present  at  the  coronation 
of  Louis  X. ;  which  occasions  a  delay 
of  the  promised  pardons,  and  greatly 
incenses  the  barons. 

The  king  returns  July  16,  and  issues 
safe  conducts  for  the  earl  of  Lancaster 
and  his  confederates. 

The  parliament  meets  in  September. 
General  and  also  special  pardons  are 
granted  (472  in  number),  Oct.  16,  and 
the  adherents  of  Gaveston  are  in- 
cluded. 

The  king  prepares  for  an  expedition- 
against  Scotland. 

A.D.  1314. 

He  marches  with  a  large  force  into 
Scotland,  in  June.  The  earl  of  Lan- 
caster and  some  other  nobles  refuse 
to  attend,  whilst  Aymer  de  Valence 
and  others  behave  treacherously  in  the 
field.  The  king  is  totally  defeated  at 
Bannockbom  (near  Stirling),  Jime  24% 
and  flees  to  Berwick. 

Robert  Bruce's  relatives  °,  and  some 
Scottish  ecclesiastics,  are  set  at  liberty 
in  exchange  for  some  of  the  chief  £ng- 
lishprisoners  taken  at  Baimockbum. 

The  earl  of  Lancaster  takes  the  con- 
trol of  the  kingdom. 

A.D.  1315. 

Edward  Bruce  (brother  of  Robert) 
invades  Ireland, in  May;  he  is  warmly 
received  by  the  natives. 

The  Scots  ravage  Northumberland, 
and  besiege  Carlisle,  in  August 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  ravages  Scot- 
land, but  is  obliged  to  retire. 

AO).  1316* 

The  Welsh  take  up  arms,  under 
Llewelyn  Bren,  and  form  an  alliance 


^ —  of  insult  and  cruelty,  March  22,  133a,  and 
^ried  at  Pomfiret.  By  the  people  in  general  he 
ni  regarded  as  a  martyr,  attempts  were  made  to 
tf^out  his  canrmiiatioD,  and  oflSerings  long  con- 
(■Bed  to  be  made  at  his  tomb. 
^The  kiaf  wrote  in  his  frvonr  to  the  duke  of 
^Blm;  Oct.  o;  and^  when  he  went  abroad  he 
^^loyed  faimaaf  is  UrinK  troops  to  return  with 
im  10  v^|^u~i  which  they  «l  in  the  following 


their  lands  were  nanted  to  the 
"(mfiulkn,  ia  1334  [17  Edw.  II.  c.  3], 


but  many^  manors  had  been  already  given  by  the 
king  to  private  individuals. 

■  His  body  was  buried  by  the  Minorites  in  their 
church  at  Oxford,  but  it  was  removed  in  1314  to 
Langley,  where  the  kin^  had  founded  a  church 
with  pnests  to  pra^  for  his  soul. 

■  Among  the  slam  was  the  young  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  king's  nephew.  As  he  left  no  issue,  his 
estates  fell  to  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  had  been 
the  wife  of  Gaveston,  and  another  was  married  to 
Hu^  le  Despenser* 

•See  A.D.  1306. 
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merciless  proscription  ;   y 


his 


of  the  hardest  recorded  i: 


A.n.  1307. 

Edward  is  received  as  kin^'.  at 
Cariislc,  Saturday,  July  8',  He  short ly 
afterprocccds towards  Dumfries,  where 
some  of  the  Scottish  nobilily  do  honiajjc 
to  him,  early  in  August. 

He  appoints  Aymer  de  Valence 
guardian  and  lieutenant  in  Scotland, 
AuR.  30',  and  returns  to  England. 

Gaveston  is  recalled  =.  Many  of  the 
king's  council  are  driven  from  the 
court,  and  some  imprisoned '. 

Gaveston  is  made  custos  of  the 
kingdom,  Dec.  16,  on  occasion  of  the 
king  going  to  France. 

AJJ.  1308. 

The  Knights  Templars  arc  seized 
in  each  county  of  England,  on  the 
same  day,  Jan.  10'. 

The  king  marries  Isabella  (daughter 
of  Philip  IV.,  king  of  France),  at  Bou- 
logne, Jan.  28.  He  returns  to  England 
Feb.  7,  and  is  crowned  at  Westminster 
Feb.  35  '. 


A  parliair 
Great  comp 
conduct  of ' 
ished.  May 
him  govern 
where  he  sh 
dealing  mtl 
and  the  nnsi 

The  coun 
Gaveston  ai> 


A  truce 
which  last-'V 

July  2^^ 
Ga*-estop 


abscon 
The 

of  O 


baroi 

lofth 


■  Vidaia  iviisned  the  oRkc  almvt  iniineduitclsr. 
juid  it  was  bcsutwvd  on  John  dc  Dreux,  cui  of 
Kichmoih],  ScpL  II. 

•  He  iru  even  Gefun  hi>  nnim  crdUd  dri  gf 
CovhwhU  (Au^  6,  I3a7lbut  thjiwuso  impopolu, 
th^  h.-u\lLy  any  one  could  be  found  10  cive  htm  the 
iLUc  in  oTulDary  conrcnatiun ;  the  biag  was  unwuc 
cnoueh  lu  Lkik  m  pnclaDEUioa  on  the  subject, 

—'■■-'' ---TBilly  dinyeaidod. 

(ir<Riliih  lUilnck,  binhop  of  Lon. 

— ,,  -d  oC  tH  judgB,  the  baioni  of  the 

eicheqiier.  and  the  umunr  (Wither  de  Lanctoo, 
hUhop  of  l.ichlieldX  ■'ere  iH  ditplnnl. 

«  Thejr  were  .-dio  Kind  in  Ireland  and  in  Scot- 
land, in  viituF  of  a  writ  dated  r>ec  10,  ijaj :  the 
exact  day  wai  left  to  the  chief  ofGcen  in  each 
cminiry,  hut  it  V3S  10  be  before  any  new«  of  what 
had  been  done  in  Kngland  coold  reach  the  knighta, 

vcrc  pLiced  in  the  cha^  of  the  ihaith,  and  out 
of  them  the  sum  of  zi.  a  day  wm  illiwed  Ibr  thi 
luppoR  of  the  snand  mauer,  William  de  la  Morr 
and  41/.  tor  each  of  the  LBightt.  De  la  Man  dk 
in  Ihe  Towei  before  the  formal  nippreuon  of  1I 
Onler  by  the  Pope,  and  then  the  remaining  knigh' 
were  placed  in  vanou.-  mcinaucriea.  Knim  ■  fee- 
of  the  Knighti  Hoapitallen,  vbo  erennially  1 
aired  a  lar^pait  ol  their  propenr,  wc  leara  tl 
■ome  of  the  Tcmplan  woe  alive,  and  in  nccipi 
S  peniion.  ai  late  aa  A.D.ijjS. 

■  GavettoD  bun  the  crown  in  the  proceiHon, 
noeer  KloTtimer  and  Hugh  Dtfpenicr,  wiih  ' 

a  great  ■'^taWe.'^on  wkich  t 


'  The 
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^26,  1327 


with  Edward  Bruce.  They  are  in- 
duced to  submit  before  the  end  of  the 
year  ••. 

The  king  proposes  a  fresh  invasion 
of  Scotland  in  August ;  but  the  earl 
of  Lancaster  and  his  partisans  re- 
fuse to  join  the  royal  army,  and  it  is 
abandoned. 

The  Irish  are  defeated  with  vast 
slaughter  at  Athenrce,  in  the  west,  by 
the  English.  Aug.  10. 

Robert  Hnice  passes  into  Ireland, 
to  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  Sep- 
tember. 

A.D.  13 1 7. 

The  Scots  traverse  Ireland,  as  far 
as  Limerick,  early  in  the  year,  but 
lose  many  men  in  their  return  to  the 
north  ;  Robert  Bruce  retires. 

The  pope  Qohn  XXII.)  attempts  to 
negotiate  a  peace  between  England 
and  Scotland.  Bruce  being  only  styled 
''governor    of   Scotland/'  refuses    io 
treat,  or  to  admit  the  papal  legates 
he  is  excommunicated  a  second  tim« 
March   2S,  and  his  kiitf;dom  plac( 
under  an  interdict. 

The  Irish  appeal  to  the  pope  agai 
the  tyranny  of  the  English  settlers, 
desire  cither  to  be  left  independe: 
to  hold  their  lands  inmiediatelv  • 
king.     The  pope  expostulates  wi 
king,  and  procures  a  promise  of  " 
government  for  the  future. 

The  earl  of  Lancaster's  power 
by  a  quarrel  vriih  the  earl  W.i:  • 


•  -.'.sto 


Bruce  rctn' 

Scots  ravagt 
A  parlia* 
a  council 

"assist  th 

. 

Ed  ware ' 

, 

at  Faugl' 

• 

The 

■  •  1  • 

Ports 

unab' 

A 

21, 

lar 

• 

:it  Wcfitminster 

•'..:;  is   deposed' 

.i.ied    to    him  a 

1, 
1 

.  1 


.'  ill  Rhodes 

.lin   imlcpenucncc   by 

•ry  of  Morgartcu 


A  r 
131- 


7  They  ap;v:ar  to  have  been  more  Ic 
than  wa>  then  u<ual :  as,  early  in  th<'  -• 
the  kin;;  oriiered  that  certain  ancient 
be  cbi>er\-cil  and  abuAe«  removed. 
Icr  many  prisoners  were  liberate  . 
reslcred. 

*  Their  expeditiont  were  c.'- 
daring,  that  at  cne  time  the  i;-.-. 
\Ang.  very   narrowly  escape .; 
I'.anii». 

«  The  earl  cf  I^nc.vster  v 
soon  after  ^Octv'l-er  2^1  a  f  ■•• 
pcscd  between  him  am',  the  '• 
their  adherents,  but  the  v: 
Warrcnne. 

•  By  authority  pf  pari:;-.! •• 
eluded  with  the  Vlemmj*-. « 
grievances  of  which  thuv 

Eroceedinc«  it  is  stated 
ing  is  "lord  of  the  sc.i  ' 
Britanny. 

t  He  received  in  m:r 
co-heiref#c*  of  the  ci;- 
been  killed  at  Banmi  •^' 
Wales  thui(  fell  to  hi- 
broiled  with  hi^  net.! 
whom  the  Mortinie: 
Hi*  great-grandf.i!:i- 
keeper  of  ihecasllc. •: 


c:  >.«  refused  to  accept  the  tiile  with 

•-..•>  o.T.je.M:  the  Lishi.;*  -.f  Herefi/R 

.1.  vAJam  Uricton  .-ind   Henr>-  iJurg 

.  .:"  L:j  i'-zd^o,  and  several  ..f  the  baroo: 

3.<  KeaDworth,  to  obtain  this :  the  roya 

. ..  __^*^y  replied  that  he  was  in  their  power 

«  «icssvi  to  their  will.    The  two   prelate 

^•e  >fcn  p.\rticulari>-  obnoxious  to  him 

^  iLad  ^een  placed  in  his  see  by  the  pope. 

.ti^  cv:::tcst_with  the  kin;,  and  had  ap- 

;.   jt  ams  a^t:r.>t  him  at  Horou;;hbridj;e 

■*a-  ::.c  ::>-^ihc.'.  cf  Lcri  iSadks- 


>t  Bnl  St  Unri  m. 


EDWARD  III. 


i'.iL'st  son  of  Edward  II. 

[.<f  France,  bom  at  Wind- 

:.K  1313,  succeeded  to  the 

itic  deposition  of  his  father 

iisL  few  years  of  the  reign  thus 

..inusly  commenced  were  passed 

:ind  of  tutelage,  all  real  power 

.  in  the  hands  of  Queen  Isabella 

.  her  paramour,  Roger  Mortimer. 

.:iy  concluded  a  peace  with  Scot- 

.'.nd,  which  acknowledged  the  inde- 

.hJidence  of  that  kingdom,  put  the 

<^poKd  king  to  death,  and  publidy- 

bKited  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Kent ; 

|at  at  length  Edward  made  himself 

iadtpendent  of  them,  when  Mortimer 


Soon  after  this  the  attack  on  S'.'/t- 
land  was  renewed,  by  Edward  lialli'jl, 
the  son  of  the  former  king,  which, 
though  at  first  successful,  eventual ly 
failed ;  and  a  little  later  commenced 
a  contest  for  the  cro«-n  of  France, 
which  forms  the  great  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  Edwards  reign.  Hii 
claim  was  contrarj-  to  the  French 
law,  and  was  unanimously  rejected  by 
the  states  of  France,  yet  he  persisted 
in  it,  and  thus  involved  tht  countries 
in  a  war  of  nearly  thirty  years'  dura- 
tion''. The  French  were  si^mally  de- 
feated at  Sluys,  Crec>',  Poitiers,  and 
elsewhere,  their  country  was  mvn^cd 
up  to  the  gates  of  I'aris,  and  their 
I  king  taken  prisoner ;  their  councils 
■  were  distracted  by  the  rii-alr)-  of  thi; 
I  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  iJt:asanir)' 


Am  thit  in  the  latter  ran  othrr  IUe  it  Imi.  ]  ipok  H  th(  wh-Ji:  pavrl,  fr'-m  lHl>aidA  tlaiiii 
*iwa^omcdto  mncibMil  baely,  ud  her  ica  i  uuil  iheei(puliv«i«r(h(  KngQJibTUHrlet  VII.. 
lad  ha  TrmiiTrT'  tiBti.  '  u  the  Hundnd  Y«ut'  War. 

'  Tracet  nre  [mjticsll  -  made,  but  itcy  Kei« 
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broke  out  into  insuncction ;  yet  they 
succeeded  eventually  in  foiliDg  their 
assailant,  and  when  the  contest  came 
to  an  end,  by  the  peace  of  Bretigny, 
he  accepted,  instead  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, a  comparatively  small  part,  which 
he  erected  into  a  principality  for  his 
eldest  son ;  but  much  of  this  was  lost 
before  his  death,  in  consequence  of 
a  new  war.  In  fact,  his  only  perma- 
nent gain  was  Calais. 

Beside  attacking  France,  Edward 
endeavoured  to  gain  possession  of 
Flanders,  and  his  son,  Edward  the 


Hainault,  in  January,  1328.  She  ac- 
companied him  on  some  of  his  foreign 
expeditions,  at  other  times  defended 
ihis  realm  in  his  absence,  and  died 
much  lamented,  at  Windsor,  Aug.  15, 
1369.  Their  children  were  seven  sons 
and  five  daughters  :^ 

I.  Edward,  usually  styled  the  Black 
Prince,  born  at  Woodstock,  June  ij, 
1330,  became   one   of  the   most  re- 


Mvatd  tti«  Bluk  Ftiiic*,  bom 


nowned  warriors  of  his  time.  He 
served  at  Crecy,  and  gained  the  vic- 
tory of  Poitiers ;  he  received  as  his 


Black  Prince,  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  S[Kiiii.  These  ceaseless  foreign  ex- 
peditions obliged  the  king  to  have 
very  frequent  recourse  to  nis  parlia- 
ments, and  in  return  for  thrir  liberal 
aid  they  gained  many  concessions,  by 
which  the  power  of  tiic  crown  was  h- 
mited  in  several  important  particulars. 
Edward's  latter  days  wei«  embit- 
tered by  the  deaths  of  his  queen  and 
eldest  son,  and  the  loss  of  most  of  his 
French  acquisitions,  and  he  died  at 
Shene  (now  Richmond),  June  31, 1377; 
he  was  buried  at  Westminster. 


Flillllipt  tf  HitiiMiIt 


TcitmiiuUT  Abtof . 


patrimony  the  EngUsh  conquests  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  was  created 
duke  of  Aquitaine  July  19,  1363.  He 
was  unfortunately  induced  to  under- 
take an  expedition  into  Spain,  in  b.- 
vour  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  but  ruined 
his  health  there,  and  so  impaired  his 
finances  that  he  was  obliged  to  tax 
his  Gascon  subjects  too  heavily ;  they 
resisted,  and  appealed  to  the  king  of 
France,  who  soon  overran  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  prince  retired  to  Eng- 
land^ where  he  died  June  8,  137?^ 
leaving  by  his  wife,  Joan  of  Krat*, 
a  son,  Richard,  who  became  king. 

2.  Lionel,  bom  at  Antwerp,  Nov.  3ft 
1338,  was  created  duke  of  Clarence; 
he  was  made  lieutenant  of  lidand, 
and  also  aspired  to  the  Scottish  crown. 
He  married,  first,  Eliiabeth,  the  heiress 
of  William  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster, 
and  had  by  her  3  daughter,  PhiUppa, 
(bom  at  Ehham  Aug.  16,  1355,)  inio 
married  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March;  and  secondly  Violante,  dau^ 
ter  of  Galeazzo,  duke  of  MUan,  by 
whom  he  had  no  issue.  He  died  in 
Italy  Oct.  17,  1368. 


Kedi,  ud  had  been  before  muried  to  Sir  Thoinu    wcit  ERatlT  I 
HoUud,  wlio  RCBved  the  tiite  of  Eiri  of  Kent  in  [  ud  II. 


uni,  Thomu  ud  pin. 


EDVARD  III. 


3.  John  of  Gaunt,  bora  at  Ghent, 


June,  tyv>,  was  created  eari  of  Derby, 
and  duke  of  Lancaster.  He  succeeded 
his  brotber  Edward  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Gascony,  served  also  in  Spain 
and  Scotland,  and  took  a  very  pro- 
minent part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs 
in  the  reign  of  his  nephew  Richard  1 1. 
He  was  thrice  married ;  his  first  wife, 
Blanche,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, brought  him  a  son,  who  be- 
came king,  as  Henry  IV.,  and  two 
daughters ;  his  second  wife  was  Con- 
itantia,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
(in  whose  nght  he  assumed  the  title 
rfking  of  CastQe  and  Leon,)  who  bore 
him  a  daughter,  Catherine,  who  mar- 
fi(d  Henry  IIL  of  Castile ;  his  third 
"«  Catherine  Swinford,  by  whom  he 
rw  the  father  of  the  Beauforts,  He 
died  Feb.  3,  1399,  and  was  buried  in 
StPaul's,  London. 

4.  Edmund,  bom  June,  1341,  at 
Lao^ey,  was  earl  of  Cambridge  and 
duke  of  York.  He,  like  bis  brother 
John,  married  a  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  and  had  by  her  two  sons,  Ed- 
ward, duke  of  York,  killed  at  Agin- 
coort,  and  Richard,  earl  of  Cam- 
biidge,  beheaded;  and  a  daughter, 
Constance,  nuiried  to  Thomas  le  De- 
ipenser  ',  earl  of  Gloucester. 


S-  Thomas,  bom  at  Woodstock, 
January  7,  1354,  became  earl  of  Buck- 
mgham  1377,  duke  of  Gloucester  1385, 
and  lord  high  constable.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  constant  struggles  with  his 
nephew,  Richard  II.,  and  after  hemg 
victorious  on  several  occasions,  was  ac 
last  suddenly  seized,  hurried  off  to 
Calais,  and  put  to  death,  in  Sept.  1397. 
By  his  wife  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Here- 
ford, ne  left  a  son,  who  died  unmar- 
ried, and  two  daughters. 

6,  7.  William  of  Hatfield  (bom  1336) 
and  William  of  Windsor,  died  young. 

The  king's  daughters  were,  1.  Isa- 
bel, bom  1332,  married  to  Ingelram 
de  Coucy,  created  earl  of  Bedford ;. 
2,  Joan,  bom  1333,  contracted  tO' 
Peter,  prince  of  Castile,  but  died  in 
1348;  3.  Blanche,  bom  1342,  who- 
died  an  infant ;  4.  Mary,  bom  1344, 
married  to  John  de  Montfort,  (after- 
wards John  IV.,  duke  of  Britanny) ; 
and  5.  Margaret,  bom  1346,  married 
to  John  Hastings,  earl  of  Pembroke. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  Ed- 
ward bore  the  same  arms  as  his  im- 
mediate predecessors,  and  styled  him- 
self, as  they  had  done,  king  of  £ng' 
land,  lord  of  Ireland,  and  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  but  in  1337  he  look  in  ad- 
dition the  title  of  king  of  France  % 
and  in  1340  he  quartered  the  arms  of 
that  kingdom  with  his  own.  He  is 
said  to  have  introduced  suppiorters  to 
the  royal  arms,  but  the  fact  is  doubt- 
ful. Various  badges  were  employed 
by  him,  of  which,  rays  descending 
from  a  cloud,  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
coupcd,  a  falcon,  a  griffin,  an  ostrich 
feather,  and  a  sword  erect,  may  be 
enumerated. 


Aimi  tf  Uvufl  m. 


*  Tttt  cni-^nodioD  of  Kufti  Ic 
jiimiBii.  br  w  s«cr  of  the  oA 

•  Tin  TMn  of  bit  nommJ  rdin  c 


killed  11  Bid-     trealyofBr 


9  of  Fonce,  wu  relinquiihed  by  On 
niiny,  but  u  Iht  Icnni  of  thil  atnW 
Itilleil  by  itie  French,  Edward,  b 
jj   parluuncnt.  re 


(be  'tiJe  in 
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Edward  tn  1337  created  a  new  dig- 
nity in  England,  that  of  duke,  bestow- 
ing the  title  of  duke  of  Cornwall  on 
his  son  Edward ;  he  also  established  | 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  soon  after,  | 
probably  in  commemoration  of  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Calais. 

The  character  of  Edward  is  usually 
highly  estimated,  and  he  is  commonly 
repiesented  as  chargeable  with  few 
Other  &ults  than  those  inseparable 
from  ambition ;  but  this  is  too  &vour- 
able  a  picture.  He,  however,  evinced 
great  ability  in  dealing  with  pubhc 
affairs.  Though  almost  constantly  en- 
gaged in  war,  he  also  laboured  to 
improve  the  commerce  and  loanufac- 
tiires  of  his  people,  and  they  were  thus 
reconciled  to  the  heavy  burdens  he 
imposed  on  them,  notwithstanding 
that  he  frequently  disregarded  the 
provisions  of  the  Chatter,  and  at- 
tempted to  raise  fiinds  with  little  re- 
gard to  parliamentaiy  usages. 


A.D.  131?. 


Edward  is  crowned  at  Westminster, 
Feb.  I '. 

The  great  Charter  of  the  Liberties 
and  the  Charter  of  the  Forest  or- 
dained to  be  kept  in  every  article* 
(i  Edw.  111.  c.  4 

A  regency  is  appointed  by  the  par- 
liament, Henry  earl  of  Lancaster  being 
nominally  the  head,  but  all  power  re- 
siding with  Queen  Isabella  and  Mor- 
timer, who  share  the  estates  of  the 
Despensers  between  them. 

Restitution  of  estates  and  honours 
made  to  the  partisans  of  Thomas,  earl 
of  Lancaster. 

A  new  charter  is  granted  to  the 
Londoners. 

The  Scots  invade  England ;  the 
young  king,  in  pursuing  them,  nar- 
rowly escapes  capture^  Aug.  4. 

The  deposed  king  is  removed  from 


[A.D.  1377— 1330. 

the  care  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  btu^ 
ried  from  place  to  place,  and  at  length 
murdered  at  Bcricdey,  SepL  21.  Seve- 
ral nobles,  ignorant  of  his  fate,  form 
plans  for  his  release. 

AJ>.  1328. 

Peace  is  concluded  with  Scotland,  at 
Edinburgh,  March  17.  The  claim  of 
feudal  superiority  is  renounced,  the 
Scottish  regalia  given  up ',  many 
Scottish  prisoners  released,  and  a 
marriage  agreed  on  between  Joan, 
the  kin^s  young  sister,  and  David, 
son  of  Robert  Bruce ;  on  t^r  pai^ 
the  Scots  agree  to  pay  the  anm  cf 
£20,000  in  three  years, 

Charles  IV.  of  France  dying  without 
male  issue^  the  Idng  claims  the  crown 
of  France  in  right  c^  his  mother'.  His 
claim  is  rejected  by  the  states  of  the 
kingdom,  and  Philip  of  Valois,  cousin 
of  the  deceased  king,  succeeds  as 
Philip  VL 

Robert  Bruce  dies,  June  7.  His  soi^ 
a  child  of  seven  years,  succeeds,  is 
David  II.,  and  is  crowned  at  Scan^ 

A.D.  1329. 

A  confederacy  formed  against  Mor- 
timer is  dissolved  by  the  want  of  spirit 
of  the  carls  of  Kent  and  NoifoD^  the 
half-brothers  of  the  late  king. 

The  king  goes  to  Fiance,  May  36. 
He  does  homage  for  his  lands  there, 
June  6. 

A.D.  1330. 

A  parliament  meets  at  Winchester, 
.  March  11,  when  the  earl  of  Kent  is 
I  accused  of  designing  to  overthrow  the 
government,  March  13;  he  is  exe- 
cuted, March  19. 

The  king  becomes  impatient  of  (he 
rule  of  Mortimer,  has  him  seized  at 
Nottingham,  OcL  19,  and  takes  the 
I  government  into  his  own  hands,  by 
a  proclamation  dated  Oct.  30,  Mor- 
I  timer  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  afler 


'  HiA  puce  im  prndauned  on  Jan.  3. 
bHDc  rcawn  now  ookiiowD,  fait  regnal 

'  The  chajtcn  wen  ag^n  conlmiied 
i»o.  ■J31,  'Jj6.  134°,  134',  i3ij,  "363,  1 

had  beUnj^  u  KlaisairC.  Ihe  iliier 
■Athctiiifc  waa  iDcludcd,  bui  the  fanuui 
Seo«{-eA.tiij»6Xwi 
Uai  o£  a  popvlar  tmnuU 
1  phiUp  III.  of  Fran 


through 


CLariea  of  Vakil. 


Louux.  niiiipv.  < 
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a  mock  trial '  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Nov. 
29.    Queen  Isabella  is  imprisoned. 

The  exactions  of  the  royal  purveyors 
restrained  by  statute  [4  Edward  III. 
c  3],  "people  being  greatly  grieved 
by  things  being  taken  without  pay- 
ment.'' 


A.D.  133 1. 
The  king  again  goes  to  France, 
April  4.      He   repeats   his    homage 
at    Amiens,    April    13,    and    returns 
April  2a 

A  parliament  held  at  Westminster, 
September  and  October. 


SCOTLAND. 


The  year  1332  saw  the  renewal  of 
the  attempt  to  bring  Scotland  under 
faadal  subjection  to  England.     One 
of  the  stipulations   of  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  132S  provided  that  any  lands 
viiich  English  nobles   had   held    in 
Scotland  and  had  lost  during  the  war 
should  be  restored  to  them,  but  this 
was  not  done.    Edward  Balliol  (son 
of  the    competitor)  was   among  the 
number  who  thus  suffered ;  he  raised 
a  snudl  force,  with  the  assistance  of 
friemb   similarly   placed,   landed   in 
Scotland,  and  met  with  such  success 
diat  in  little  more  than  a  month  he 
was   crowned    king.    He  was,  how- 
ever, soon   expelled ;    was   restored, 
again  cupelled,  and  returned  in  com- 
pany with  the  king  of  England,  whom 
lie  had  formally  acknowledged  as  his 
Bege  lord,  and  to  whom  he  had  ceded, 
as  £ar  as  treaties  went,  the  whole  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 
But  though  the  aHies  ravaged  the  land 
as  far  north  as  Inverness,  killed  the 
earl  of  Douglas;  who  acted  as  regent 
for  David  II.,  and  captured  Berwick, 
their  enterprise  failed,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  remains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  dg  facto  and  de  jure  inde- 
pendent of  any  other. 


A.D.  1332. 

Edward  Bailie^  and  his  friends  in- 
vade Scotland ;  they  land  at  King- 
hom,  in  Fifeshire,  Aug.  7 ;  and  defeat 
the  Scots  near  Perth,  Aug.  11,  12. 

Balliol  is  crowned  at  Scone,  Sept  27. 
He  subjects  the  crown  of  Scotland  to 
that  of  England,  and  makes  a  grant 
of  the  town  of  Berwick,  by  his  letters 


patent,  dated  Roxburgh,  Nov.  23 ;  he 
is  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Scots  at 
Annan,  at  Christmas,  and  expelled. 

A.D.  1333. 

The  Scots  invade  England.  The 
king  marches  into  Scotland,  and  be- 
sieges Berwick;  Douglas,  the  regent, 
attempts  to  relieve  it,  but  is  defeated 
and  killed  at  Halidon,  (near  Berwick,) 
July  19,  and  the  town  surrenders, 
July  20. 

The  young  king  and  queen  flee  to 
France. 

Balliol  is  received  as  king  by  a  par- 
liament held  at  Perth  in  October. 

A.D.  1334. 

Balliol  offends  his  supporters  by 
ceding  the  whole  south  of  Scodand 
to  the  English,  June  12.  He  is  obliged 
to  flee  to  Berwick. 

A.D.  1335. 

A  parliament  held  at  York,  in  May, 
in  which  freedom  of  trading  is  guaran- 
teed to  foreign  merchants  y^  Edw.  III. 
c.  1]. 

The  king,  in  concert  with  Balliol, 
invades  Scodand  in  August,  advanc- 
ing, in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  as 
far  as  Inverness. 

A.D.  1336. 
The  war  is  carried  on,  with  several 
intermissions  of  truce,  in  Scotland. 

The  Scots  hire  ships  from  the 
French,  attack  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
and  capture  vessels  near  the  Isle  of 
Wight 

A.D.  1337. 
The  French  give  considerable  suc- 
cours to  the  Scots.      In  retaliation. 


By  tte  Isir  of  F^noioe^  knovn  as  the  Safic  law, 
oeold  BOt  tuccccd  to  dio  Uiroiie,  but  Ed- 
oted  that  the  (fiaabifity  wai  only  personal, 
a  rigkt  to  the  crown  could  be  transmittea 
_     them;   Pbilqi  audntained  the  contrary. 
Xtfvvd  gave  wajjr  at  the  time^  bat  renved  his 
^  *     a  X3J7»  beinc  probably  induced  to  do  so 


by   the   support   which   Philip    afi'orded  to   tBo 
Scots. 

J  He  was  condemned  unheard,  on  the  plea  of 
the  notoriety  of  the  facts,  on  which  ground  the 
attainder  was  reversed,  and  his  title  and  estates 
restored   to   his   granckoo.  Roger  MortUBcr,   in 
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Kiiward  in  1337  created  a  new  di,:^- 
nky  in  Ln;.;lan(l.  ihai  of  duke,  Ik'sIow- 
iiv'  ihc  tiile  of  duke  of  Cornwall  on 
hi.*>  ^on  Kduard  ;  he  also  established 
the  Order  of  the  (iarler  st)on  after, 
probably  in  commemoration  of  the 
bie^^c^  and  rapture  of  Calais. 

The  character  of  Edward  is  iisiiallv 
hi^hh  estimated,  and  he  is  commonly 
represented  as  chargeable  with  few 
otlier  faults  than  th<»sc  inseparable 
from  ambition  ;  but  this  is  too  favour- 
able a  picture.  He,  however,  evinced 
<jrcat  ability  in  dcalin,i^  with  pubKc 
affairs.    Thouuh  almost  constanllv  en- 


•f>' 


^aued    in   war,   he    also   laboured    to 


'."-» 


iriii>ro\c  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  his  people,  and  they  were  thus 
reconciled  to  the  heavy  burdens  he 
imposcil  on  them,  notwithstanding 
that  he  frei|uenily  disrej-xarded  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter,  and  at- 
tempted to  raise  funds  with  little  re- 
t;.ira  to  parliamentary  usages. 


A.J>.  1327. 

Edward  is  crowned  at  Westminster. 
Feb.  I '. 

The  i,Tcat  Charter  of  tlic  Libcrtic 
and  the  Charter  of  the  Forest  o. 
daincd  to  be  kept  in  ever>'  artick 
[i  Kdv.'.  111.  c.  i]. 

A  rej^^ency  is  appointed  by  the  ]>.: 
liameni.  Henry  earl  of  Lancaster  be- 
nominally  the  head,  but  all  power 
silling  with  (hieen  Isabella  and  >' 
timer,  who  share  the  estates   of  • 
Dc^pensers  between  them. 

Restitution  of  estates  and  hi  • 
made  to  the  partisans  of  Thomas, 
of  Lancaster. 

.•\  new  charter  is  granted  • 
Londoners. 

The  Scots  invade  England 
\iHmg  king,  in  pursuing  then- 
rowly  e-^capes  capture,  Aug.  ^. 

The  deposed  king  is  reim.v.- ' 
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A.D.  1342. 

•..:e  of  De  Montfort  (Jane, 
:  Louis  L,  count  of  Flanders.) 
;  herself  in    Hennebon   until 
•:  by  Sir  Walter  Manny, 
'r^inch  again  bum  Portsmouth, 
.^aten  Southampton,  Sept. 
--king  passes  over  to  Britanny, 
-cfrom  Sandwich,  Oct.  5. 

A.D.  1343- 
.  tnscc   concluded  with    France, 

/•o!to  last  till  Michaelmas,  1346. 
::VfcRg  returns,  landing  at  Wey- 

?.A,  March  2. 

xpyjations  for  a  peace  arc  carried 

..*>£?«  ^^  P^P^  (Clement  VI.)  at 

."  .L'Cn,  but  without  success. 

^*"^e  barons  remonstrate  with  the 

.-^  on  the   abuse   of  provisions', 

_^  :t  *«ems  to  haw  l«cn  neglected. 
''lie  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Boiirchier, 

■  7J!  •.rnan  who  held  the  office  of  chancellor. 
^^■.  111.,  duke  of  Kritanny  (the  grandson  of 

•  •T^Tii  V  dvine  without  male  i<sue,  the  duchy 
^•*VU<d  by  his  half-brother.  John  dc  Montfort 
•♦ '  jV  \  and  Charles  of  Blois,  who  h.id  mamed 
^'  *"A.  The  French  court  a^judRcd  it  to  Charle«» 
• »  'A". as  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Montforts, 
^"^  ^'Irth  killed  in  the  field.  John  de  Montfort 
^'  *^-«r(Jo^n  V.)  m.vried  Mary,  d-iughter  ol 
**    ,5  III.,  and  was  wwerfully  supported  by 

**4  ,x*  thus  est.\blished  in  Britanny,  but  in 
,  -.gn,  to  conciliate  the  king  of  France,  he 
•** '^^U- the  English  ciuse.  .   ..    * 

*-'*?U  -riiya!  court  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
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>ur  to  gain  that  earldom  for  his 

ildward*.     He  sails  from  Sand- 

July  3 ;  but  his  chief  partisan. 

•\)  van  Arteveldt,  being  Killed  in 

jpular  tumult  at  Ghent,  July  17, 

'  attempt  fails,  and  he  returns  to 

..\>^land,  July  26. 
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A.D.  1346. 

The  king  invades  Normandy,  land- 
ing at  La  Hogue  July  10.  He  ravages 
the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  as  far  as  Paris,  but  is  reduced 
to  great  difficulties  by  the  bridges  be- 
ing broken  down. 

Having  repaired  the  bridge  at  Poissy, 
he  crosses  the  river,  bums  the  suburbs 
of  Beauvais,  and  defeats  a  body  of  the 
French  beyond  the  Somme,  Aug.  24. 

He  halts  at  Crecy,  near  Abbeville, 
Aug.  25  ;  is  attacked  there  by  a  greatly 
superior  French  force,  but  totally  de- 
feats them*,  Aug.  26;  marches  on- 
ward, Sept.  I,  through  the  county  of 
Boulogne,  and  invests  Calais. 

David  II.  of  Scotland,  incited  by 
the  French,  invades  England ;  he  i  j 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  NevilKs 
Cross,  near  Durham,  Oct.  17  \ 

Bailiol  ravages  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. 

A.D.  1347. 

Charles  of  Blois  is  captured  in  Bri- 
tanny  by  the  English  %  Tune  20. 

Calais  is  surrendered,  Aug.  4 ;  Al- 
meric  of  Pavia  is  appointed  governor'. 

A  truce  is  concluded,  and  the  king 
returns  to  England,  landing  at  Sand- 
wich Oct.  12. 


■  .'•.-  termed  proviaooi^  in  virtue  oi 

I     i:aliv  foragD  priests)  were  in- 

^lish  cnuiches,  and  even  bish<»s' 

:i  '.'f  the  ri^tts  of  the  king  and  other 

-  a^use  had  been  often  resisted  (see 

.:  It  was  too  profitable  to  be  readily 

t^c  KTandson  of  Aninea,  and  a  miCtarf 

*  'J  eminenoe.  He  died  in  13^,  and  was 

".?  church  of  the  White  Friars  u  London. 

V.'iUiain  sold  the  island  in  1395  to  Sir 

.    .Scro{>«. 

V'-.rrwznls  creattd  duke  of  Lancaster.  He 
M.-irch  34,  1361.  John  of  Gaunt  nuuried  hb 
*  .T,  and  tbcnee  derived  his  dnkedom. 

i'r.ui  ii,  the  fim  that  lonaincd  any  length  of 
.  i:i  dfcnlatiaB.  Henry  lU.  coined  a  "gold 
r  y,"  but  it  spptan  to  nave  been  withdrawn ; 

a  gold  coin  attribond  to  Edward  thaConfessoc 
>u.    See  pi.  as. 

He  had  been  euptufBd  by  the  partisans  of 

irlesof  Blois^aad  BHriseoad  in  Pn*  and  was 

coafincd  in  qnte  of^the  stipuhtioo  for  his  re- 


lease  in  the  articles  of  truce.    He  died  soon  after, 
but  the  war  was  continued  by  his  son. 

■  The  count  (Louis  I.)  had  refused  to  abandon 
his  fealty  to  the  king  of  France,  and  Edward, 
in  revengei  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the 
discontent  that  had  long  existed  between  the  rulers 
and  the  great  trading  towns  of  Flanders. 

■  His  success  is  said  to  have  been  partly  owing 
to  the  employment  cf  cannon,  some  Diece«  of  which 
were,  accoiduig  to  Barbour,  us<k1  Dy  him  against 
the  Scots  as  eairiy  as  1397. 

^  Queen  Phibppa  is  usually  said  to  have  been 
with  the  army,  but  this  b  incorrect ;  she  remained 
at  York. 

*  He  was  confined  in  the  Tower  till  August, 
1348,  when  he  was  ransomed,  and  soon  resumed 
the  war. 

*  The  French  population  was  in  part  removed, 
and  their  houses  offered  as  a  gift  to  any  English 
who  would  settle  there ;  and  a  three  years' exemp- 
tion from  tolls  was  granted.  A  supie  for  tin,  lea*', 
Ibithers,  and  cloth,  was  also  appointed.  NoFrencii- 
man  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  any  oAce  in  the 
town,  or  to  serve  in  the  i^arrison  ;  but  these  re- 
strictions soon  came  to  be  disregarded. 
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[A.D.  1348— I3S4- 


A.D.  I34S. 

The  truce  is  renewed  with  the 
French ;  but  they  intrigue  with  Al- 
meric  of  Pavia,  the  captain  of  the 
king's  galleys  at  Calais,  to  regain  pos- 
session of  the  town. 

A.D.  1349. 

The  king  passes  over  to  Calais,  in 
January,  and  beats  off  a  sudden  attack 
of  the  French. 

England  ravaged  by  a  pb^e,  called 
the  First  and  Great  Pestilence. 

The  Statute  of  Labourers  passed* 
[23  Edw.  III.  c.  i]. 

A.D.  1350. 

Philip  VI.  of  France  dies,  Aug.  2a 
He  is  succeeded  by  John  II. 

A  fleet  of  Spanish  ships  defeated  by 
the  king,  off  Winchelsea,  Aug.  29. 

Sir  Thomas  Thorpe,  chief  justice,  is 
sentenced  to  death  for  receiving  bribes, 
Nov.  3  ;  the  sentence  is  remitted,  No- 
vember 19. 

A.D.  1 35 1. 

A  parliament  held  at  Westminster 
In  February. 

Children  of  the  king  or  of  his  sub- 
jects bom  abroad  declared  natural- 
bom  subjects,  [25  Edw.  III.  c.  2]. 

Papal  provisions  forbidden,  and  the 
]^resentation  for  that  term  forfeited  to 
the  king  [25  Edw.  III.  c.  6]. 


from  the  EngKsh  at  Manron,  in'  Bri- 
tanny,  Aug.  14. 

A.D.  1353. 

A  statute  passed  forbidding  any 
questioning  ot  the  judgments  of  the 
king's  courts,  or  suing  in  foiei^ 
courts'  [27  Edw.  III.  c  i^  under  pain 
of  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  oudaimr. 

Fruitless  negotiations  for  peace.  Toe 
king  offers  to  resign  his  claim  on  the 
crown  for  the  formal  cession  of  Guienne 
and  Calais,  but  John  refuses. 

France  is  disturbed  by  the  intrigues 
of  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre^ 
who  leagues  with  the  English. 

The  staple  regulated  by  statute  [27 
Edw.  III.  St.  2]. 

The  five  great  or  staple  commodities 
of  the  kingdom  were  wool,  woolfells, 
leather,  lead,  and  tin,  and  these  were 
allowed  to  be  dealt  in  for  exportaticm 
only  by  a  corporation  called  the  mer- 
chants of  the  staple,  and  in  certain 
specified  towns  ^  where  they  wexe  dis- 
posed of  to  foreigners.  The  corpoia- 
tion  had  its  own  laws  and  officers,  and 
was  exempt  from  the  jurisdicUon  of  the 
ordinary  magistrates.  Attempting  ti» 
carry  the  merchandize  of  the  staple  to 
other  than  the  appointed  ports  was 
strictly  forbidden,  and  it  Mras  even 
made  felony  for  any  but  the  authoriied 
merchants  to  deal  in  the  staple  goods 
[27  Edw.  III.  St.  2,  c.  3]. 


A.D.  1352. 

Treasons    defined   by  statute'   [25 
Edw.  III.  St.  5,  c.  2]. 

Ordinances  for  tne  clergy  enacted  ; 
[25  Edw.  III.  c.  4],  in  virtue  of  which 
<:lcrks  convicted  of  offences  are  to  be 
delivered  to  their  ordinary  for  punish- 
ment. 

The  French  receive  a  signal  defeat 


A.D.  1354. 

Negotiations  commenced  for  the 
ransom  of  David  II.  of  Scotland ;  the 
payment  of  90,000  marks  in  nine  yeais 
is  required,  but  is  refused  by  the  Scots. 

Iron  forbidden  to  be  exported,  under 
forfeiture  of  double  its  vaJue  [28  Edw. 
III.  c  sl 

An  inquiry  into  the  bad  government 


'  The  pestilence  having  greatly  reduced  the 
Morking  population,  the  survivors  endeavoured  hy 
combination  to  obtain  enhanced  prices  for  their 
labour ;  but  by  this  statute  they  are  directed  to 
work  for  their  accustomed  wages  for  anv  that  will 
«m;)loy  them.  Subsequent  statutes  rendered  them 
liable  to  heavy  punishments  for  contumacy,  even 
•  outlawry  being  mcurred  by  departing  from  their 
.  'jw  n  counties. 

'  Additions  were  made  to  this  list  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  but  these  new  treasons  were  abolished 
by  hi<5  successor. 

ff  This  .ict  was  considered  necessary  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  act  against  papal  provisions. 
The  foreign  courts  meant  were  those  of  the  pope, 
5vhich  from  1305  to  1377  were  generally  held  at 
Avi^^non,  or  in  France,  and  were  therefore  supposed 
to  be  biassed  against  ue  English  king. 

^  Charles  was  one  of  the  most  detestable  cha- 
.raclcrs  in  history.    Although  he  !iad  married  a 


daughter  of  John  II.,  he  endeavonred  to 
his  throne,  and  he  leagued  with,  and  de^ 
every  party  in  turn.     He  obtained  poaseaikiB  of 
part  ot  Normandy  and  Britanny  dminc  tlw 
between  De  Montfort  and  Chanes  of  Btda, 
to  gain  die  alliance  of  the  English,  sold  to  t 
Cherbourg,  which  he  had  strongly  fortified.    He 
made  war  against  both  Peter  the  Cmel  and  hi* 
successor,  Henry  of  Trastamare,^  but 
ccvsful,  and  lost  part  of  his  dominions.    He ' 
length  accidentally  burnt  to  death,  in  tlie 
1387,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

>  The  staple  towns  were  London^  Bristol, 
terbury,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Newo      ^ 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  and  York;    Caermartbea,  ■ 
Wales ;  and  Dublin,  Cork,  Drogheda,  and  Wi 
ford,  in  Ireland  ;  and  often  Middlebursh,  in  ' 
land,  and  Calais ;  but  the  staple  was  aereral 
removed  from  the  latter  towns,  in  oons< 
of  war. 
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of  the  city  of  London  ordered  to  be 
made  by  the  jurors  of  other  counties, 
and  the  writs  in  consequence  enforced 
by  the  constable  of  the  Tower  [28 
£dw.  III.  c  10]. 

The  attainder  of  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  reversed  \ 

A.D.  1355. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  is  suc- 
cessful in  Gascony. 

The  king  invades  the  north  of  France 
in  November,  but  soon  returns  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  Scots  surprise  Berwick,  Nov.  6. 

A.D.  1356. 

Balliol  renounces  his  nominal  crown 
in  favour  of  the  king,  by  letters  patent, 
dated  Roxburgh,  Jan.  20^. 

Tlfte  king  invades  and  ravages  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  retakes  Ber- 
wick. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  marches 
from  Bordeaux  in  July ;  he  penetrates 
as  far  as  Berri.  On  his  return  he  is 
attacked  by  King  John  and  the  French 
at  Poitiers,  Sept  19 ;  he  totallv  defeats 
them,  and  takes  the  king  and  his  son 
Philip  prisoners. 

A.D.  1357. 

An  ordinance  made  for  the  estate  of 
the  land  of  Ireland  [31  Edw.  III.  st  4, 
c  I — 19J.  This  very  remarkable  do- 
cument IS  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  its  slight  con- 
nexion with  England  near  200  years 
after  its  nominal  conquest.  It  pro- 
miscf  liberty  to  the  Church  and  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  shall  have  the  same 
kws  as  the  English ;  but  it  states  that 
the  king's  authority  is  almost  wholly 
disr^gauxled,  and  that  he  is  constantly 
deceived  by  the  false  reports  and  cer- 
dficates  of  his  own  officers.     It  then 


directs  that  the  public  business  is  to 
be  discussed  in  parliament  only,  that 
all  private  councillors  are  to  bp  dis- 
missed, that  no  man  is  to  be  unduly 
imprisoned,  and  that  no  general  par- 
don shall  be  granted  except  by  parlia- 
ment ;  a  strict  inquiry  is  to  be  made 
yearly  into  the  conduct  of  the  sheriffs 
and  other  officers,  and  the  deputy  and 
his  fellows  are  exhorted  to  certify  truly 
of  the  state  of  the  land. 

A  truce  concluded  with  France, 
March  23.  It  was  to  last  till  Easter, 
1359,  ^^  ^^  prolonged  till  Midsum- 
mer of  that  year. 

The  Black  Prince  brings  his  pri- 
soners to  England.  He  lands  at  Ply- 
mouth May  5,  and  enters  London  in 
triumph.  May  24. 

David  II.  of  Scotland  is  released,  in 
November  ■. 

A.D.  1358. 

A  fearful  insurrection  of  the  pea- 
sants against  the  nobles  breaks  out  in 
France.  The  English  assist  to  put  it 
down. 

A.D.  1359. 

Charles  the  Bad  claims  the  crown  of 
France.  The  king  takes  advantage  of 
the  circumstance  to  offer  hard  terms 
of  peace,  which  the  regency  refuse.  He 
in  consequence  invades  France,  in 
November,  and  ineffectually  besieges 
Rheims.         i ' 

.  '       A.D.  1360. 

The  king  besieges  Paris.  Peace  is 
at  length  concluded  at  Bretign^",  near 
Chartres,  May  8.  King  John  is  set  at 
liberty,  July  2. 

A  statute  passed  regulating  the  of- 
fice of  justice  of  the  peace  [34  Edw. 
III.  c.  i]. 

France  is  ravaged  by  bands  of  dis- 
charged soldiers,  who  style  themselves 
the  Free  Companies  *'. 


^  Hk  son  Edmand  mankd  Philii^n,  daughter 
of  lioad  duke  of  Cbrence,  and  through  this  alU- 
Mcc  the  If  ortiinen  were  recognised  as  ttcirs  to  the 
ibooeiaiaSs. 

*  He  lived  in  England  on  an  annuity  of  j^a.coo, 
whidii  jhe  received  wr  the  sttxxender,  charged  on 
the  amtomm  of  Hull  and  Boetoo,  and  wan  formally 
idcaaed  firom  hoaa^  but  retawed  his  title.  He 
died,  without  umoe,  in  tjfix. 

*  TUa  waa  m  virtue  01  a  treaty  dated  at  Ber- 
vidc,  OcL  3,  fay  which  the  Scots  agreed  to  pay 
the  mm  at  loo^ooo  waaiitM  in  the  term  of  xo  years, 
dnring  wiuch  time  there  waa  to  be  a  truce  bc^een 
thetwoloMdoms. 

■  The  fraach  were  to  pay  ^000,000  golden 
ciewna,  and  they  resigned  the  aoum-west  of  France, 
aitd  the  coaatiy  roaiid  Calais.    In  return  Edward 


abandoned  his  claims  to  the  crown,  and  dropped 
the  title  of  King  of  France. 

°  After  vain  attempts  to  subdue  them,  Du  Gucs- 
din  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  led  them  from 
France  against  Peter  the  Cruel. 

Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
names  in  French  history,  was  bom  in  Britanny  in 
131^.  He  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Charles  of 
lilois.  and  also  served  the  king  of  France  against 
Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre.  He  relieved  the 
country  of  the  Free  Companies  by  leading  them 
against  Peter  the  Cruel,  whom  he  speedily  de- 
throned, but  was  himself  captured  by  the  Black 
Prince,  and  only  set  at  liberty  on  paying  a  very 
heavy  ransom.  He  became  constable  of  France, 
and  was  the  chief  actor  in  driving  the  £ngii>h 
from  their  conquests  in  Britanny  and  Normandy* 
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A.D.  1361. 

Lionel,  the  king's  son,  appointed 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  p,  July  i. 

The  Second  Great  Pestilence  in 
England. 

Queenborough  Castle  built  by  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham. 

A.D.  1362. 

On  occasion  of  the  king's  jubilee, 
the  abuse  of  purveyance  is  restrained 
by  statute  [36  Edw.  III.  c  2—5].  The 
king  states  that  he  has  redressed  the 
grievances  of  his  subjects  in  this  mat- 
ter of  his  own  will,  without  motion  of 
either  great  men  or  commons,  and  he 
directs  the  "heinous  name  of  pur- 
veyors" to  be  changed  to  that  of 
buyers. 

The  laws  directed  to  be  pleaded  in 
English  [36  Edw.  III.  c.  15J. 

A  general  pardon  granted  for  all 
such  acts  as  tend  not  to  the  perma- 
nent injury  of  the  Crown,  Oct.  13  [36 
Edw.  III.  c.  16]. 

A.D.  1363. 

Diet  and  apparel  of  each  class  of 
the  community  regulated  by  statute 
[37  Edw.  III.  c.  8—14]. 

King  John,  being  unable  to  fulfil  the 
terms  of  his  release,  returns  to  Eng- 
land''. 

A.D.  1364. 

Charles  of  Blois  is  killed  at  Auray, 


near  Vannes,  Sept  29;  his  rival  De 
Montfort  obtains  possession  of  Bri- 
tanny. 

A.D.  1365. 

The  pope  (Urban  V.)  claims  the 
tribute  promised  by  John',  but  it  is 
refused  by  the  parliament  A  contro- 
versy springs  up  on  the  subject,  in 
which  John  Wickliffe"  inveighs  vehe- 
mently against  the  demand. 

A.D.  1366. 

Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  holds  a 
parliament  at  Kilkenny,  in  Febniaiv, 
at  which  severe  enactments  are  made 
against  the  Anglo-Irish '. 

A.D.  1367. 

The  Black  Prince  espouses  the  cause 
of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  of  Castile  ■.  He 
gains  the  battle  of  Najara,  April  3, 
and  thus  re-establishes  him  on  the 
throne,  but  is  ungraciously  treated, 
and  having  suffered  much  from  illness, 
returns  to  Bordeaux. 

A.D.  1368. 

He  levies  heavy  taxes  on  the  Gas- 
cons, when  they  appeal  to  the  king 
of  France. 

A.D.  1369. 

The  Black  Prince  is  summoned  to 
Paris,  to  answer  the  complaints  of  the 
Gascons  %  May  i.  Instead  he  prepares 
for  war,  and.  the  king,  by  advice  of 
parliament,  resumes  the  title  of  King 
of  France,  June  3. 


At  length  he  relinquished  his  office  of  constable, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Charles  V. 
towards  his  native  countrv,  and  determined  to 
withdraw  to  Spain,  but  delaying  his  journey,  to 
complete,  as  a  tarewell  service  to  France,  the  con- 
quest of  Randon,  held  by  the  English,  he  died 
before  its  walls,  July  13,  1380;  the  fortress  sur- 
rendered a  few  days  after,  and  its  keys  were  laid 
iip(>n  his  cofiin,  the  governor  having  sworn  to  sub- 
niit  only  to  Du  Guesclin. 

p  He  was  earl  of  Ulster,  in  right  of  his  wife,  and 
in  consequence  of  some  successes  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  created  duke  of  Clarence. 

<i  He  had  a  safe  conduct  for  that  purpose,  Dec. 
TO.  but  did  not  long  survive  his  arrival ;  ne  died  at 
the  Savoy,  April  8,  1364. 

'  See  A.D.  13x3.  The  tribute  was  paid  by 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.^  but  after  the  removal 
of  the  papacy  to  Avignon  in  1309,  it  fell  into  ar- 
rear,  the  pope  being  considered  a  mere  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

•  John  Wickliflfe,  probably  a  native  of  York- 
<ihire,  and  bom  about  1324,  was  a  very  popular 
lecturer  on  theology  at  Oxford,  where  he  taught 
doctrines  opposed  to  those  then  generally  received, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  they  are  ordinarily  repre- 
^nted.  He  translated  the  Scriptures  into  ,Eng- 
lish,  and  wrote  many  works  in  which  he  inveiffh^ 
against  the  avarice  of  the  court  of  Rome  and  the 
scandalous  lives  of  many  of  the  clergy^,  and  advo- 
cated the  supremacy  of  the  civil  magistrate.    HLs 


doctrines  were  authoritatively  condonned,  be  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  Oxford  to  his  living  of  Lut- 
terworth, and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
him  to  condign  punishment ;  but  being  powerfully 
protected,  espeaally  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  he 
was  saved  from  further  harm,  and  died  qnittly  in 
his  house,  Dec  31, 1384.  His  bones  were  aevml 
years  after  taken  up  and  burnt,  faj  order  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  but  his  doctrines  had  taken 
deep  root,  and  his  followers,  termed  LolIanJb,  main* 
tained  and  widely  propagated  them  in  s|nte  of  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  heads  of  both  Church 
and  State ;  whence  John  Wickliffe  is  ordinarily  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  the  English  Reformation. 

t  Their  use  of  the  Irish  laws,  intermarriage,  and 
adoption  of  Irish  surnames  and  customs^  are  pro- 
hibited, as  is  also  the  supplying  the  natives  with 
arms,  horses,  or  armour,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  lands  or  imprisonment. 

«  Peter  had,  among  other  atrodties,  mnrdered 
his  queen,  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  and  he  had  been 
dethroned  by  his  natural  brother,  Henry  of  Trav 
tamare,  assisted  by  Du  Guesclin  and  the  Free 
Companies.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Black 
Prince,  he  was  again  availed  by  Henry,  defeated,^ 
and  put  to  death.  John  of  Gaunt  married  one  01 
his  daughters  soon  after,  and  in  consequence  as- 
sumed the  title  of  King  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

*  The  king  of  France  acted  unjustifiably  in  this, 
as  all  feudal  claim  on  the  ceded  provinces  had  been 
expressly  renounced  by  the  treaty  of  Bredgny. 
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A  fourteen  years'  truce  concluded 
with  Scotland,  June  18. 

The  Third  Great  Pestilence,  from 
July  2  to  Sept.  29. 

A.D.  1370. 
The  French  enter  Gaseony  in  Janu- 

Limoges  admits  a  French  garri- 
son ;  the  Black  Prince  retakes  it,  and 
gives  quarter  to  the  French  knights, 
but  butchers  the  inhabitants  in  cold 
Wood-. 

A.D.  1371. 

David  II.  of  Scotland  dies,  Feb.  22. 
His  nephew  Robert  succeeds,  being 
.the  first  king  of  the  house  of  Stuart  r. 

The  chancellor'  resigns  the  great 
seal,  March  14,  being  charged  with 
corruption  by  John  of  GaunL 

Lai^  sums  are  granted  by  the  par- 
liament for  the  war  with  France.     In 


A.D.  1372. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  (John  Hast- 
inp  *}  is  defeated  and  captured  at  sea 
by  the  Spaniards,  June  13. 

Dn  Guesclia  is  successful  against 
the  English  and  their  adherents  in 
Britaany. 


The  king  embarks  to  bivade  France, 
Aug.  31,  but  is  driven  back  by  bad 

A.D.  1373. 

De  Montfort  (John  IV.)  is  expelled 
from  Britanny'. 

The  Black  Prince  surrenders  his 
principality  of  Aquitaine  to  the  king, 
ApriL 

John  of  Gaunt,  appointed  captain 
general,  June  12,  undertakes  to  re- 
store the  English  power,  and  marches 
through  France  from  Calais  to  Bor- 
deaux. The  march  occupied  from  July 
to  December ;  the  French  did  not  at- 
tempt to  dispute  his  passage,  hut 
harassed  his  troops  with  continual 
skirmishes,  causing  them  very  heavy 

A.D.   1374. 

A  truce  concluded,  Feb.  m,  to  last 

till   May   i,  137s,  is  but  ill  observed, 

and    Gaseony    is    meanwhile    almost 

entirely  reduced  by  the  French. 

A.D.  1375- 

De  Montfort  lands  in  Britanny,  and 
recovers  much  of  the  duchy.  The  truce 
is  extended  to  April  i,  1377,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  abandon  his  conquests. 

A.D.  1376. 

The  king  falls  ill,  when  the  duke 

of  Lancaster  administers  the  govern- 


■  tl  i*  10  be  r*fntud  dut  tlie  tul  exptait  of 


ItiBJ  tf  l«w  Ogllan  Oxford, 
rto  wM  bon  St  WykchuiL  in  Hampshire,  in 
1714.  Be  kas  Mmd  Ilw  kbf  in  the  quality  af 
jWTgy  of  vorki,  and  built  for  him  maoy  nobte 


r,   ihe  cutlei  ol 


k«per  of  the  privy  seal, 
iiiStpL.367.     In  ;      '■ 


c  nBnn,  (though  bis  name 


-Juloa  of  regency,  and  he  again  became  dian- 
ir  for  a  ihori  fmod,\  devoting  hii  encT£ie> 


'  Hbhadmanied  Margaret,  the  kiiiE'syiiun|:»t 
dAughler,  but  ihe  died  Kion  after,  lliough  ihu. 
.-illini  to  royalty,  he  was  not  ransomed  until  he 

he  then  flied  at  Ami,  on  his  way  to  Calais,  April 

t  Re  took  refuge  in  England,  where,  except  fur 
a  sbort  period  in  i2JSi  be  remained  until  13^  in 
whioh  year  be  wu  mviied  bacit  by  hia  Aubjccitt- 
In-  13S0  a  luge  force  waa  sent  to  nil  auiuancc, 
under  the  comnmnd  of  Ihe  earl  of  Buckingham, 
but  he  loon  after  made  his  peace  witb  the  king  of 
France,  on  condition  of  nnoundng  the  alliance  he 
had  ID  long  maintained  with  Ihe  Eoglith.   He  died 
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ment.  Much  discontent  is  occasioned 
by  the  extortionate  and  illegal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Lords  Latimer  and 
Neville,  his  counsellors,  and  of  Alice 
Ferrers,  the  king's  mistress. 

The  parliament  (afterwards  known 
as  "the  Good  Parliament '0  assembles. 
Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  a  Herefordshire 
knight,  takes  the  lead  in  their  deliber- 
ations ^ 

Supported  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Commons  complain  vehemently 
of  the  proceedings  ot  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster. They  suspect  him  of  aspiring 
to  succeed  to  the  throne,  to  thje  pre- 
judice of  the  young  son  of  the  Pnnce 
of  Wales,  and  at  length  induce  the 
king  to  appoint  a  new  council  of 
government,  from  which  Lancaster 
iind  his  friends  arc  excluded. 

The  Commons  present  articles  of 
accusation  against  Latimer,  Neville, 
Alice  Perrcrs,  and  others,  charging 
them  with  extortion,  fraud,  and  inter- 
ference with  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  Lords  investigate  the 
complaints,  arc  satisfied  of  their  truth, 
and  procure  the  removal  of  the  of- 
fenders fn^m  the  court. 

The  Black  Prince  dies,  June  8. 
The  Commons  roi|uest  that  his  son 
may  be  declared  Prince  of  W;iles,  but 
ihc  king  declines  to  comply  *. 

The  duke  of  Umcasicr  returns  to 


power.  He  procures  the  dismissal  of 
the  new  council,  and  imprisons  De  la 
Mare  in  Nottingham  Castle. 

A.D.  1377- 

A  new  parliament  assembles,  chiefly 
composed  of  the  partisans  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster. 

The  duke  endeavours  to  exclude 
William  of  Wykcham  from  the  par- 
liament, but  on  the  other  bishops 
taking  up  his  cause,  he  gives  way. 

The  bishop  of  London  (William 
Courtenay)  ates  Wickliffe  to  appear 
before  him  in  St  Paul's,  to  reply  to 
a  charge  of  heresy,  Feb.  19.  On  his 
appearance  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and 
Lord  Percy  accompany  him,  treat  the 
bishop  with  much  rudeness,  and  thus 
provoke  a  tumult  in  the  city ;  they  are 
obliged  to  retire  precipitately,  to  save 
their  lives. 

In  consequence  of  the  tumult,  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  are  deprived  of 
office,  March  29. 

A  poll-tax  of  fourpence  on  each  per- 
son over  fourteen  years  of  age  is 
granted '. 

A  general  pardon  granted,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  king's  royal  jubilee  [50 
Edw.  III.  c.  31 

The  king  dies,  at  Shene,  (now  Rich- 
mond.) June  2 1, and  is  buried  at  W^est- 
minstcr. 


IIVEXrS  IN   C.KNERAL   IIlSTORV. 

A  V  A.D. 

The  Turks   rav.\i;c   iho   cvv.>:>  of  s^nAie-vl 1354 

GnMW I  ;jiv^    Timov.r  v-^r  Trj3i;:rlane>  begins  his 

KUrnn»  iiiiHinc  o'Konu*  i^ur  cor,  ;uest>        ....     1357 

AUrilimc  x^ur  Ivtwvvn  Oc  \v\\  ^:  .i  Cv^a:r.^ol:ccr:*.entv^ft^.e  elective  Polish 


Vonivv    . 


-»xO 


nic^niivhv 


I3?> 


The  vai MCT  brc:^i  hack  to  Rome      137^ 


S«>eAi«<  .^  tW  H.XK«c  xii  v\vr.»-ft.'as.  o, cr.ssvo  v<v'c'<  usoer  W*?  ti*  rrfcr  and  odwis. 

*  I'V  ^ivc^x  >»A'^  i*.H  »^•«t!o■•^N»  »s*  >,  •»  u^  iV  I  -  >*..:..-  .-c'ifs  c<'  ;"'':s  <:xcate  a  dajBse  b  found 
•».'vl  xvvfct.  >hN«<»  A  t»c«  |vi'\ji«s>>tt;  Av>criSxNl  <r\.-'-.  v.  *i   ^V  "  vx-»    rf  Wji 

•  A  MwuUr«  Nil  irwK^  ^*a%Kr  ^-yi  'i  ;jt  lie  uv-  oc..,i^.  rv*;:*.  .:>  i«eci:. 


tbe  bte  chas- 


bHt  SmI  «( Ikiuid  a. 


RICHARD   II. 


SiCHARD,  the  son  of  Edward  the 
Blick  Prince  and  Joan  of  Kent,  was 
bars  at  Bordeaux,  April  3,  1366.  Soon 
•Her  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
ocated  Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  when  only  in  his 
titlfth  year.  The  first  ten  years  of 
lib  reign  were  passed  in  tutelage, 
irtiile  the  state  was  disturbed  by  the 
oatentions  of  his   .imbilious   uncles, 


John  of  Gaunt  and  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock ;  and  though  on  occasion  of  tlic 
insurrection  of  the  common?,  which 
occurred  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age,  he  gave  proof  of  courage  and 
ability,  he  soon  fell  into  the  fatal  error 
of  abandoning  the  management  of  af- 
fairs to  his  ministers  (or  "  favourites," 
as  ihcy  were  disparagingly  termed), 
Michael  dc  la  Pole'  and  Robert  Vere'', 


Ra.  Bd  hii  fraulbibcr  vi 


He    •CTTCa 

Ji^n  d'Gum 


[d  (he  euHorai  al  nandxini.  ftliidiael  ni  kin«I  al  Aginamn.  ud 
Ihc  fail  nuiyor  of  Wiltuini.  diiks  oT  Suflulk,  bcume  ibe  wdl-known 
uincljoa  in  France  i  minister  of  Marcaret  of  Anjoii. 

ler  KicJiard  II.  he  '  furd,  was  born  in  ijAa  :  lie  vrs*  of  a  light  and 

-   toon  ^ddl   Ibe  i  pmfligalc  di«po^liDi1,  and  acquiring  the  favgur  of 

,  ...^.^...i-.i  .;j,aii-  Richard  li.,  wraa  baded  wiui  cKtraordinaiy  ho- 

iviih  iiDun^  hisi.    Vint  he  nceinti  in  niiiTiage  ihc 

earl  ,  lady  PhiEJppa   dc  Coucy,  th«  cnuiddAiiEhtcr  of 

__..    M<  ^—  ^-».  f..^  .^  -»  ....j^w.chcd  ,  Kdwafd  111.,  and  the  erant  of  her  luida;  ihm  hr^ 

JTAe  CoBniDiii,  ijid  beinj  afterward*  appealed  I  waserea'"  ' '"    *" "  *'"""    — ^  ~~  '~ — 

)^  m  dLiruiH  u  Calaii.  ™"tl>Vn«  toVa^rUl  ,  dcrcd  hL 

**"  he  died,  Sept.  j,  ijBS :  hii  >au  pi»9e»iani  lo  take  ellect.  a  lovcreiiii  in 

7"c  Mated,  at^  hii  maKixificent  houie  in  L«i-  |  abandDned  hia  wife,  ana  named  a  waitiuE-wi 

J"(ina  la  Sir  John  Holland,  the  king's  half-  ,  at  the  igueen:  Ihii  irat  i,pcedily  Inllowed  fa; 

^^^A-.    Kii  aoa,  alw  najned  Michael,  wat  re-  being  impmonctl  on  a  charge  of  treasna,  bi 


"pi  b^ronrt  and  a 
■ffla.lMaidiii.  11 
I'S.fca.    Ib  the 


ijX   ^ecThi 


marquis  uf  Dublin, 
Oct.  13,  JiSt>.\  br  a  patent 


jqS 


THE  PLANTAGENETS. 


ment.  Much  discontent  is  occasioned 
l)y  the  extortionate  and  illegal  pro- 
ceed in  jjs  of  the  Lords  Latimer  and 
Neville,  his  counsellors,  and  of  Alice 
Pcrrcrs,  the  kinjj's  mistress. 

The  parliament  (afterwards  known 
as  '*  the  Good  Parliament")  assembles. 
Sir  Peter  dc  la  Marc,  a  Herefordshire 
lcnit;ht,  takes  the  lead  in  their  deliber- 
ations ^ 

Supported  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Commons  complain  vehemently ' 
of  the  proceedings  ot  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster. They  suspect  him  of  aspiring 
to  succeed  to  the  throne,  to  thjB  pre- 
judice of  the  young  son  of  the  Prmcc 
of  Wales,  and  at  length  induce  iht' 
king  to  appoint  a  new  council  n? 
government,  from  which  Lancasi- 
and  his  friends  are  excluded. 

The  Commons  present  articlo- 
accusation  against  Latimer,   X« 
Alice   Perrers,  and  others,  cl) 
them  with  extortion,  fraud,  am! 
forencc    with    the    administni: 
justice.     The   Lords   invests 
complaints,  are  satisfied  of  tl 
and  procure  the  removal  »  • 
fenders  from  the  court. 

The    Black    Prince    d 
The  Commons  request   i 
may  be  declared  Print. <. 
ilie  king  declines  to  »:  . 
The  duke  of  Laiu. 


power.  He  | 
the  new  ecu  >  • 
Mare  in  N\' 


A  new 
compos . 
of  La: 

Til 
Will- 
linr 
tnl 

i 

1 


The  Turks   rav.v. 

Greece    , 
Kicnzi,  trihum;  i  ' 
i^laritime  wjir  I.. 

Venice    . 
Kicnzi,    sena: 


*  He  i«  hc!".. 
Speaker  of  tlu-  - 

*  The  di^nii 
next  year,  w! 

*  A  siiailu' 


-  i^.r.ce  aided 
"  :-ced  him  to 
:Mk  submitted 
cd  abroad,  but 
lad    lingered  in 
me  duke  of  Lan- 
-f  his  father,)  soon 
•  friends  under  prc- 
.  ?.is  inheritance,  was 
.■:cs  and  others,  seized 
^  return  from  a  second 
Ireland,   brought   him 
:con,  and  procured  his 
-.:on,  Sept.  30,  1399,  after 
Lid   inglorious    reign   of 
.-:    cars*. 

-  »is  then  in  the  Tower,  but 
-.iC!::  soon  after  desired  that 
,  .  .V  '^kept  secretly,"  and  so 
.-  ::-s  earned  out,  that  he  soon 
>i^'i:eared,  and  nothing  is  cer- 
ate **n  of  the  time,  place,  or 
.    .'£'  his  death.     It  is,  however, 
,  ..  .•'  ct^rtain  that  the  received  ac- 
,  .  ::i:  he  was  murdered  at  Pomfret 
--.  /:ers  Exton  is  untrue,  and  that 
.   vcv  exposed  at  St.  Paul's  (March 
,v.v'  was  not  his,  but  probably 
i  Maudelyn,  a  priest  who  bore 
^  vi-.i;  resemblance  to  him,  and  is 
vjd  to   have   been    his   natural 


»l"^ 
wa* 


V  English  writers  of  the  period 

jivak  vaguely  on  the  subject  of 

V. lord's  death •»,  and    acknowledge 

\.;  reports  of  his  being  alive  were 

.w!^  circulated,   but  they  appear  to 

•j..vr  been  too  much   under  the  in- 

i^icnce  of  the  usurping  Lancastrians 

-  \enture  to  say  more.     From  docu- 

ricnts  among  the  public   records,  of 

,vch  England  and  Scotland,  however, 

:-a  the  statements  of  Scottish  and 

y-xnch  chroniclers,  it  has  been  sur- 

!!i5cd  with  a  high  degree  of  proba- 

^  tfj  while  huntinjj  in  Lorraine,  in  1302.  The 
^  ,:  retained  an  aftbciion  for  him  which  he  mani- 
x-^:<\l  by  having  the  corpse  brought  to  England 
iro  bestowing  a  pompous  funeral  on  it,  in  the  >-ear 

.  Richard  was  very  unpopular  with  the  Lon- 
^o«ew.  who  commonly  styled  him  only  Richard 
...f  John)  of  Bordeaux,  and  affected  to  doubt  his 
S^^ttimacy.  Ho  had  seized  their  charters  and  ex- 
s.  rted  money  from  them,  and  they  had  so  great 
s  >hare  in  his  overthrow,  that  the  people  of  the 
»,vrxh  afterwards  spoke  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  as 
,•:•.!>•  choHcn  by  "  the  villeins  of  London." 

-*  Some  say  he  was  killed  by  Extoo.  some 
that  he  was  starved  to  death,  others  that  be 
*tanr'ed  hintsclf:  qualifying  their  accounts,  how- 
ever, with  "as  it  is  said/*  "according  to  coxnooii 
rumour,"  &^. 


•    V 


RICHARD   II. 


'    from  j  That  some   one   existed   in   Scotland 

'    I  who   for   many   years   was   ordinarily 

■  ikcn   for  King   Richard   is  evident 

ii"m  the  accciunii  of  the  chamhcr- 

l.iiii  of  that    kingdom,  which    speak 

.    ijf  the  expenses  o(  the  "custody  of 

J,  I  King  Richard  of  England"  as  late  as 

iv  I  1417  ;  in  the  same  year  Henry  V.  al- 

.i;.it{ludes  to   the  "mammct''  (impostor) 

.■.1-  ofi"of  Scotland,"  in  a  manner  which  is 

;.  grief  j  conceived  to  shew  that  the  term  was 

■  Is.  and  1  dishonestly   employed;    and    swcral 

:  :i:  I'om-    Scottish  chroniclers  speak   of  Rich- 

.     il  tu  scr\'e    ard's  death  at   Stirling  in   1419 :  one 

liiike  of  I!ur-    saying  he  died  '"a  be^'ijar  and  out  of 

:  l''runccincon-    his    mind,"  and    another   giving   his 

•j(  CharlcsVI.)-  '  epitaph. 


BleiiKdIL  _ 


rnm  XonnBUEli,  Totmlnita  txttj. 


In  1382  Richard  married  Anne  of 
:  '.hernia,  sister  of  Wenceslaus,  king  of 
I..';  Romans,  who  exerted  herself  tocalm 
[i:c  animosities  and  jealousies  which 
iL'igncd  in  bis  court,  and  thus  earned 
the  title  of  the  "good  Queen  Anne." 
She  died  in  1394,  much  lamented,  and 
her  husbajid  at  once  forsook  their 
favourite  residence  of  Shene  (now 
Richmond).  Two  years  after  he  passed 


over  to  Calais,  and  there  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age ', 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  war  which 
had  now  {with  a  few  intervals  of  ill- 
observed  truce)  for  more  than  fifty 
existed  between  the  two  n. 


InniotBleliudn. 
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[A.D.  1577. 


tered  with  those  of  France,  but  after- 1  Various  badges  and  devices  are  at- 
wards  he  impaled  these  with  the  bear-  tributed  to  him ;  as  the  San  behind 
ings  ascribed  to  Edward  the  Con-  a  cloud,  the  sun  in  splendour,  the 
fcssor.  1  white  hart  coochant  (inberited  &om 


BuflsMorElctuirtll. 


his  mother,  Joan  of  Kent),  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  and  a  while  falcon  ;  but  this 
latter  probably  belongs  to  his  queen 
Isabella. 

The  character  of  Richard  was  evi- 
dently weak  rather  than  wicked.  He 
was  doubtless  luxurious  and  extra- 
vagant, and  he  listened  too  readily  to 
tbc  evil  counsels  of  his  half-brother, 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  others, 
which  cost  the  lives  of  bis  turbulent 
uncle  Gloucester,  and  the  earl  of  Arun- 
di;l ' ;  but  towards  many  who  were 
equally  his  enemies  he  was  far  from 
acting  with  rigour' ;  and  that  his  con- 
duct in  private  life  was  amiable  may 
be  justly  inferred  from  the  devoted 
affection  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  both  his  consorts,  and  his  personal 
attendants '. 


.  The  duke  of  Inland  aliempied  iq  depredalc  hi. 
Ktvicci,  which  induced  him  id  jciin  ihc  duke  of 
Glouceiicr  in  jeinng  [he  reiiu  of  eovemincni ;  he 
became  ihui  pcisoiully  etmoxious  id  the  king,  was 


A.D.  1377. 

Richard,  grandson  of  Edward  III., 
succeeds  to  the  throne,  Jiuie  22',  He 
is  crowned  at  Westminster,  July  i6l 

The  French  ravage  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  attack  Southampton  without 
success,  and  bum  Hastings  and  Rye', 
July,  August. 

A  parliament  meets,  October  13. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  openly  defies 
any  who  may  accuse  him  of  treason- 
able intentions  ;  a  council  of  nine  per- 
sons is  chosen  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment";  funds  to  support  the  war 
against  France  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  John  Philpot  and  William 
Walworth,  citizens  of  London ;  and 
Alice  Ferrers  (the  fcivourile  of  the  late 
king)  is  banished. 


■  Richard  nu-AIan,  earl  of  Anindet,  nt  the 
un  of  Kichaid,  Ihe  Enuidson  of  ihe  ear!  cxeculed 
in  ihE  dme  of  E<Iwaid  II.,  and  Eleanor,  dauthLer 
of  Heaiy,  earl  of  Lancaster.  He  succeeded  hii 
lalher  as  eai]  in  137J,  and  Hke  olbei  nohlci  of  the 


r  hia  oQicei  when  the  latts*  fntd  bim- 
1  fall,  being  seiicd,  tried,  and  beheaded. 

is  Hin  Aed  <o  Ihc  coslineni,  but^trnl 
ic  Ural  parliamenl  of  Henry  IV.    Tile 


n   the  . 
and  being 


ipopubi 


■y  of  'LancattCT,  Archinshop  Aiutidcl,  and 
i  Ihcik."''  *"  y  to  late  hii  life,  yet 

•al  of  thew  latter  adhered  to  bim  in  ererr 


rfnlly  si 


Ithis. 


X  were,  (be  bishops  of  LoDdoo,  ^pHr*^, 
ishury  (William  Coiirwnay,  Thorn*.  Ap- 
■nd  Kalph  Erchum).  the  eajli  of  March 


A.D.  1378—1381.] 
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A.D.  I37S. 

Jolm  Philpot  captures  Mercer,  a 
Scottish  sea-rover. 

John  of  Gaunt  makes  a  fruitless 
attempt  on  St  Malo. 

Cherbourg  is  ceded  to  the  English 
by  the  king  of  Navarre  (Charles  the 
Bad). 

A  parliament  held  at  Gloucester,  in 
October.  Urban  VI.  recognised  as 
pope;  persons  adhering  to  his  riv^ 
(Clement  VII.)  to  lose  the  king's  pro- 
tection, and  forfeit  their  goods  [2  Rich. 
II.  c  7]. 

Roxburgh  burnt,  and  Berwick  cap- 
tured by  surprise  by  the  Scots,  m 
November.  Berwick  is  soon  ret^dcen 
by  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. 

A.IX  1379. 

De  Montfort  recovers  the  greater 
part  of  Britanny. 

Heavy  duties  are  granted  on  wool, 
woolfdls,  and  leather,  to  support  the 
garrisons  in  France,  and  a  capitation- 
tax,  rangmg  from  £J^  13^.  i^,  to  4^. 
per  head,  imposed  *. 

A.D.  138a 

The  eari  of  Buckingham  marches 
from  Calais  to  Bntanny  to  assist  De 
Montfort,  but  is  coldly  received. 

The  south  coast  from  Portsmouth 
to  Ronmey  is  ravaged  by  a  fleet  of 
French  galleys,  August;  they  also 
bom  Gravesend  in  September. 

Charles  V.  of  France  dies,  Sept.  16. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  VI. 

John  of  Gaunt  invades  Scotland, 
but  agrees  to  a  truce  at  Berwick, 
Nov.  I. 

The  parliament  meets  at  Northamp- 
ton, Nov.  5,  and  grants  a  poll-tax  of 
twdve-pence  on  every  person  above 
fifteen  years  of  age  •. 


Aliens  forbidden  to  hold  benefices 
[3  Rich.  II.  c.  3]. 

A.D.  1381. 

The  duke  of  Britanny  makes  a  treaty 
with  France,  Jan.  15,  and  dismisses 
his  English  sillies. 

The  poll-tax  which  had  been  re- 
cently granted  by  the  parliament, 
mainly  for  the  expenses  of  this  fruit- 
less expedition,  was  most  unjust  in 
itself,  as  demanding  a  like  sum  from 
those  with  small  as  from  those  with 
more  ample  means ;  for  the  provision 
that  "  the  richer  should  aid  the  poorer 
sort"  was  little  regarded.  The  collec- 
tion proceeded  but  slowly,  and  the  sol- 
diers who  had  returned  from  Britanny 
being  clamorous  for  their  pay,  the 
ministers  borrowed  a  large  sum  from 
foreign  merchants,  assigning  the  tax 
to  them,  and  allowing  them  to  appoint 
their  own  collectors.  The  greediness 
and  insolence  of  these  men  was  soon 
found  intolerable ;  and  thus  was  brought 
to  a  head  the  discontent  with  which 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  south 
and  east  of  England  had  long  re- 
garded their  condition  ;  for  the  rustics 
were  oppressed  by  the  landlords,  and 
the  poor  townsmen  by  the  guilds.  The 
collectors  would  seem  to  have  been 
first  openly  opposed  in  Essex,  and 
when  Sir  Robert  Belknap,  a  judge, 
was  sent  to  punish  the  rioters,  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.  The  news 
spread  from  shire  to  shire,  and  a  tax- 
collector  was  killed  at  Dartford  by 
a  workman,  called  Wat  the  tyler.  Soon, 
according  to  documents  in  the  Public 
Record  Ofiice,  *'  a  cry  was  raised  that 
no  tenant  should  do  service  or  custom 
to  the  lords  as  they  had  aforetime 
doneP,"  and  bands  were  formed,  of 


*  The  Kale  of  duties  for  this  tax  is  curious,  and 
if  Curly  appottiooed  shews  the  high  station  of 
jadecs^  flsajpstrates,  and  lawyers  of  that  period. 
Dukes  paid  £fi  s^t.  ^4-%  chief  justices,  £t, ;  earls, 
aad  the  mayor  of  London,  £4;  barons,  wealthy 
Imighte,  aidennen  of  London,  mayors  of  great 
townt»  aeijeaBts  and  great  apprentices  of  the  law, 
£a :  mayors  of  lesser  towns,  great  merchants,  and 
ktqghtt  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  £1.  "  Sufficient " 
mettibaDts  paid  ijf.  ^. :  fanners  or  lessees,  the 
same,  or  move,  according  to  the  value  of  their 
holdings ;  borgcases^  husbandmen  and  others,  from 
S3K.  4A  downward  to  is, ;  labourers,  4</.  for  a  man 
aad  lua  wife,  and  the  like  sum  for  each  unmarried 
perMio  above  the  a^te  of  sixteen. 

*  This  sew  tax  fell  three  times  as  heavily  on  the 
Io««r  orders  as  the  caintation*tax  of  the  former 


year.     Thit  principle  of  the  latter  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  income-tax  of  the  present  dav. 

p  Even  before  this  time  efforts  had  been  made, 
but  in  a  less  violent  manner,  to  shake  ofT  the  yoke 
of  the  nobles ;  confederacies  of  villeins  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withstanding  their  lords  are  spoken  of,  and 
prohibited,  by  statute  in  1377  [i  Rich.  IL  c.  6], 
but  there  was  no  objection  to  their  bargaining  for 
their  freedom,  which  many  of  them  did ;  and  if 
a  villein  fled  to  a  town,  and  renudncd  there  un- 
claimed by  his  lord  for  a  year  and  a  day,  he  be- 
came free ;  thoug:h,  such  was  the  exclusive  spirit 
of  the  guilds  of  craftsmen,  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  rise  above  the  condition  of  a  mere  labourer. 
Sir  Simon  Burley.  a  knight  of  the  court,  claimed 
a  villein  who  had  taken  refuse  at  Gravesend,  and 
lodged  him  in  Rochester  castle,  shortly  before  the 
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town  workmen  in  some  cases,  and 
of  rustics  in  others,  who  under  leaders 
bearing  the  assumed  names  of  Wat 
Tyler  or  Jack  Straw,  committed  great 
ravages.  In  Kent,  for  instance,  they 
broke  open  the  gaols,  seized  the  sheriff 
(William  de  Septvanz)  and  obliged 
him  to  give  up  his  taxation  rolls, 
which  were  forthwith  burnt,  and  took 
summary  vengeance  on  various  ob- 
noxious individuals ;  some  were  mur- 
dered, whilst  others  had  their  houses 
plundered,  or  were  driven  from  their 
lands,  or  were  put  to  ransom.  Similar, 
or  greater  outrages  were  perpetrated 
in  many  other  places,  and  the  deter- 
mination was  taken  to  proceed  to  Lon- 
don, and  demand  from  the  king,  not 
merely  the  abolition  of  the  unjust  tax, 
but  charters  that  should  free  the  rural 
population  from  the  more  grievous  op- 
pressions of  their  lords.  From  par- 
dons subsequently  granted,  we  see 
that  these  commotions  extended  from 
Cornwall  all  along  the  south  and  east 
of  England  into  Yorkshire,  and  we 
see  also  that  they  had  a  far  more 
adequate  cause,  as  well  as  a  much 
longer  duration,  than  is  usually  as- 
cribed to  them. 

In  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  the  insur- 
gents were  led  by  one  John  Litster  (or 
the  Dyer),  and  committed  great  ex- 
cesses, murdering,  among  others,  Sir 
John  Cavendish,  the  chief  justice,  and 
John  of  Cambridge,  the  prior  of  Bury  ; 
but  they  were  put  down  by  Henry 
Spenser  %  who  is  known  in  histor>' 
by  the  unseemly  title  of  "  the  warhke 
bishop  of  Norwich." 

The  Essex  men  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  had  the  desired 
charters  granted  to  them,  and  appa- 
rently returned  home  satisfied,  without 
doing  any  great  amount  of  mischief. 


Not  so  those  of  Kent,  in  whose  ranks 
were  many  beside  mere  rustic  la- 
bourers'. They  rendezvoused  on  Black- 
heath,  June  12,  entered  London  on 
the  following  day,  burnt  the  palace 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster*,  and  other 
edifices,  and  butchered  many  foreign- 
ers. The  next  day  they  seized  the 
Tower,  murdered  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (Simon  of  Sudbury)  and 
the  king's  treasurer  (Sir  Robert  Hales  *)> 
and  prepared  for  further  excesses.  On 
the  15th  they  had  a  conference  with 
the  king  in  Smithfield,  when  their 
leader  Wat  was  killed  by  William 
Walworth,  then  mayor  of  London. 
The  young  king,  however,  had  the 
address  to  lead  them  out  of  the  city, 
on  a  promise  of  granting  them  full 
charters  of  freedom,  as  he  had  done 
the  day  before  at  MUe-end  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Essex,  but  whilst  they  were  en- 
gaged in  this  matter  they  were  sud- 
denly confronted  by  a  body  of  well- 
armed  men,  raised  hastily  among  the 
citizens,  under  Sir  Robert  Knollys,  a 
renowned  commander,  when  they  dis- 
persed with  precipitation. 

The  immediate  danger  thus  removed, 
the  royal  councillors  at  once  set  about 
recalling  the  concessions  that  had  been 
made  and  punishing  the  insurgents. 
The  military  tenants  of  the  crown 
were  ordered  to  assemble  on  Black- 
heath  on  June  30;  and  on  that  day 
the  king  issued  a  proclamation  from 
Havering-atte-Bower,  ordering  that  aU 
tenants,  whether  free  or  bond,  should 
render  all  accustomed  services  as  here- 
tofore ;  and  on  July  2  he  formally  an- 
nulled the  charters  of  freedom*.  Com- 
missions for  the  trial  of  offenders  were 
next  issued  (July  10),  and  under  them 
Tresilian  and  other  judges,  supported 
by  a  strong  force,  made  circuits,  in 


outbreak  at  Dartford.  The  Kentish  insurgents 
set  the  man  free,  and  also  released  from  prison 
John  Ball,  one  of  the  friars  preachers,  who  was 
confined  at  Maidstone  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and 
who  b  said  to  have  devised  a  couplet  asserting  the 
original  equality  of  man, — 

"When  Adam  ddved  and  Ev^  span. 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman?" 

vhich  they  understood  as  an  incitement  to  the 
murder  of  all  the  higher  orders. 

1  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  favourite  of  Ed- 
ward II.  He  held  the  see  of  Norwich  from  1370 
till  his  death,  Aug.  23,  1406. 

'  Bertram  de  Wilmyngtone,  **  armiger"  is  men- 
tioned as  the  leader  of  a  party  that  remained  in 
arms  at  least  up  to  July  z.  In  indictments  subse- 
quently found  against  them,  we  find  the  chaplain 


of  one  church,  the  sacristan  of  another,  mud  Uw 
clerk  of  a  third  charged  with  heading  ntobt  that 
sacked  stewards'  houses  and  burnt  oourtFTolb :  cai^ 
penters,  sawyers,  masons  and  tylen;  taikin  and 
weavers ;  a  baker,  a  budder-pla]fery  a  cobbler, 
a  cook,  a  glover,  a  piper,  and  several  sernnf-awi^ 
were  in  their  ranks ;  also  some  small  fannen,  who 
had  been  forced  to  join  them  by  threats,  and  ivcre 
in  consequence  acquitted. 

■  The  duke  was  absent  in  Scotland,  where  he 
negociated  a  truce  till  Candlemas-day  (Febi  aX 
T384 ;  his  son.  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  was  saved 
from  the  mob  by  one  John  Ferrour. 

*  He  was  uso  the  prior  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John. 

"  This  revocation  was  sanctioned  by  ^e  parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  November  [5  Kidi.  II.  c  ^ 
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which  it  would  appear  that  as  many 
as  1,500  persons  were  executed  *.  All 
idea  of  resistance,  however,  was  not 
immediately  abandoned.  From  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  at  London  in 
the  years  1381  to  13S3  it  appears  that 
an  attempt  was  made  in  July,  1381, 
to  raise  a  force  to  hold  Canterbury 
against  the  approaching  royal  troops  ; 
and  this  failing,  one  Stephen  Hardyng 
and  others  rose  in  amis  at  Linton,  in 
Kent,  in  the  following  September,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  the  king  to  con- 
firm anew  the  revolted  charters  of 
freedom.  They  were  betrayed  by  a 
confederate,  apprehended,  and  exe- 
cuted. One  remarkable  document  con- 
nected with  these  trials  Is,  the  confes- 
sion of  one  John  Cote,  who,  when 
questioned  in  the  Tower,  "acknow- 
udged  that  certain  strangers  from  the 
nordi  country  had  come  to  Canter- 
bury, who  related  that  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  had  set  all  his  'natives': 
[slaves  by  birth  of  the  lord  of  the  ] 
manor]  free  in  the  different  counties 
of  En^and ;  on  which  Hardyng  and 
the  rest  wished  to  send  messengers  to 
Ihe  duke  to  ascertain  if  this  were  true, 
aad  if  it  were  so,  to  make  him  Icing 
ofEn^and.  Their  apprehension  seems 
to  have  prevented  their  taking  any 
Heps  to  lurther  this  design,  but  the 
pardon  granted  to  the  accuser,  when 
ais  life  was  forfeited  by  the  law,  looks 
suspiciously  like  a  desire  to  bury  the 
matter  in  oblivion'." 


prison,  "  until  ihey  will  justify  them- 
selves according  to  the  law  and  rea- 
son of  Holy  Church,"  [5  Rich.  11. 
St.  2,  c.  s-] 

A-D.  1382. 

The  war  continued  with  France ; 
the  French  are  successful  in  Flan- 
Pardon  granted  to  the  late  insur- 
gents, with  ceruin  exceptions  [6  Rich. 
11.  c.  13]. 

A  great  earthquake  in  England,. 
May  zi. 

A.D.  1383. 
The  bishop  of  Norwich  (Henry 
Spenser)  makes  an  expedition  into 
Flanders,  May  to  October.  He  is  un- 
successful, and  on  his  return  is  cen- 
sured in  parliament. 

A.D.  1384. 

A  truce  concluded  with  France, 
Jan.  26';  also  with  Scotland  shortly 
after. 

A  parliament  meets  at  Salisbur>-, 
April  25,  when  John  Latimer,  an  Irish 
fnar,  accuses  the  duke  of  Lancaster  of 
treasonable  designs,  A  day  is  ap- 
pointed for  a  public  hearing,  and  tlic 
friar  is  meanwhile  given  into  the  char^'e 
of  Sir  John  Holland ',  but  he  is  shortly 
after  found  dead  in  his  chamber. 

John  of  Northampton*,  a  vehement 


■  Amus  Iben  mi  John  Bitt.  Ihe  (ru: 
ODftil  al  Si.  Albu'i,  July  ij. 
-  -      -■-'—olinim  Cmi—  -  — •- 


RidnnL  *od  waa  in  cotuoiuencc  beheaded  evrl 
■  the  nn  of  Hour  IV. 

•  He  lad  lutly  beld  the  oOce  ot  luyor  at  Lou. 
■""   '■■"  ' vhich ia gvDcnl '  "        ■  *    -■ 


limi  nf  Jotm  ol  Bortbamfttn- 


juuly  ftjried  the  lilher  of  Engliih  poelry.    He 
was  bora,  probably  in  London,  in  1338,  was  fir.t 

leJy.    He  beqime  connecied  by  nwrriage  wiih 
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partisan  of  the  duke,  is  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  and  forfeiture. 
An  attempt  is  also  made  to  put  the 
duke  on  nis  trial,  but  he  retires  to 
the  castle  of  Pontefract,  when  a  war 
is  averted  by  the  mediation  of  the 
king's  mother,  and  the  duke  returns 
to  the  court. 

Aliens  rendered  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  ecclesiastical  preferment**, 
[7  Rich.  II.  c.  12]. 

A.D.  1385. 

The  French  send  aid  to  the  Scots, 
who  invade  England.  The  king  ad- 
vances against  them,  takes  and  bums 
Edinburgh,  and  ravages  the  country. 

The  French  also  prepare  to  invade 
England,  but  their  fleet  being  detained 
at  Sluys  by  contrary  winds  the  at- 
tempt is  postponed  to  the  next  year. 

Roger,  earl  of  March,  is  declared 
by  the  king  presumptive  heir  to  the 
throne  *. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  forms  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Portugal, 
Qohn  I.)  in  order  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  crown  of  Castile. 


A.D.  1386. 

The  French  invasion  is  again  post- 
poned. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  lends  his 
army  to  Spain ;  lands  at  the  Groyne, 
Aug.  9. 

The  parliament  meets  Oct.  i,  when 
the  earl  of  Suffolk  is  impeached  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  deprived  of 
his  recent  acquisitions,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  custody  ot  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  *. 

A  council  of  regency  of  eleven  per- 
sons formed  %  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
being  at  their  head,  by  which  the  king 
is  deprived  of  all  power'. 

A.D.  1387. 

The  king  holds  conferences  with  the 
duke  of  Ireland,  Sir  Simon  Burley, 
and  others,  to  devise  means  for  over- 
throwing the  rc^ncy. 

A  quarrel  arises  among  the  leaders 
of  the  French  expedition,  which  causes 
the  design  to  be  laid  aside. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  captures  a  large 
Flemish  fleet,  near  Sluys,  March  24. 


in  con^quence  forfeited  some  royal  grants  vhich 
he  had  received,  and  was  at  length  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  the  continent,  where  He  remained  in 
poverty  for  several  years.  At  length  he  returned 
to  Englandf  but  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  is 
charged,  it  is  to  be  hoped  untruly,  with  purchasing 
his  liberty  by  betraying  his  confederates.  On  the 
duke  of  Lamcaster  regaining  the  royal  favour, 
Chaucer  shared  his  good  fortune,  and  Uved  to  see 
the  son  of  his  patron  seize  the  throne.  He  dicJ 
about  a  year  after,  leaving  a  number  of  works, 
both  in  poetry  and  prose,  of  which  the  Canterbury 
Tales  have  still  a  well-merited  popularity. 

An  almost  equally  eminent  poet  of  the  same  era 
was  John  Gowcr,  who  also  was  a  courtier,  and  has 
left  numerous  works  in  English,  French,  and  Latin, 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  He  was  bom  about 
1320,  and  died  in  1402,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Ovcry,  Southwark,  where  his 
tomb  still  remains.  He  has  been  supposed,  but 
seemingly  without  sufficient  authority,  to  have 
been  of  the  same  stock  as  the  present  duke  of 
Sutherland. 

••  Several  other  statutes  to  the  same  eficct  were 
passed  in  this  and  the  two  following  reigns,  but 
they  were  seldom  enforced. 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund  earl  of  March, 
and  Philippa,  daughter  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence. 
John  of  Gaunt,  against  whom  tliis  measure  was  con- 
sidered as  directed,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
recognition  of  Roger  by  assertitig  that  his  own 
son  was  the  true  heir,  as  the  representative  of  Ed- 
mund Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster,  who,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  the  elder  brother  of  Edward  I., 
but  set  aside  on  accoimt  of  deformity.  This  claim 
"by  right  line  of  the  blood"  was  then  rejected, 
but  it  was  successfully  urged,  though  probably 
tiot  believed,  by  Henry  a  few  years  uter,  to  give 
a  colour  to  lus  usiupation. 

■*  Suffolk  was  accused  of  obtaining  extravagant 

Trants  from  the  king,  of  committing  various  frauds 

>n  the  revenue,  and  of  taking  bribes  in  the  execu- 

iioa  of  his  office.    As  instances,  it  was  stated  that 


he  had  fraudulently  received  for  himielf  ai  ■wnwity 
out  of  the  customs  of  Hull,  which  had  bdbDced 
to  a  merchant  of  Flanders,  and  had  been  forfoted* 
and  that  he  had  also  extorted  a  bond  for  £too 
a-ycar  for  himself  and  his  son  John  before  he  vookl 
give  possession  of  the  mastoship  of  an  hotpital 


Arms  of  Be  la  Pole,  earl  of  Bnflolk. 

in  the  king's  gift.    He  escaped  from  cmtodyi  and 
fled  to  France,  where  he  died. 

•  llie  king  was  obliged  to  grant  bis  patent  for 
this,  dated  Nor.  19,  X386.  Ine  members  were, 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Yoric  (WSfiiun 
Courtenay  and  Alexander  Ne^X  Ae  bidiops  of 
Winchester  and  Exeter  (William  of  Wykeham  and 
Thomas  Brentingham),  and  the  abbot  of  Wak* 
ham ;  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Totk*  dm 
earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  Scrape,  Locd  CoUwia, 
and  Sir  John  Devereux ;  but  die  eoctcsiaiKrf 
were  merely  named  for  fona*s  aake,  bciag  firkads 
to  the  king. 

f  llie  duke  of  Ireland,  the  arcbbisihop  «f  Yeric* 
the  bishop  of  Chichester  (Tbpmas  RuahoakX  Sir 
Simon  Burley  (formerly  the  biaf's  tator,  bitt 
keeper  of  I>over  castlel  and  Sur  Niduws 
bre  (late  mayor  of  London)^  who  had  been 
in  procuring  the  coodenmation  of  John  of  Norfk' 
ampton  (see  a.d.  1384),  and  a  few 
ants,  alone  adhered  to  the  king. 
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The  duke  of  Lancaster  is  obliged  to 
redie  to  Gascony^  having  lost  nearly 
his  whole  army,  mainly  by  sickness. 

The  king  obtains  an  opinion  from 
the  judges  (Tresilian,  Belknap,  Holt, 
Fulthorp,  and  Burgh,)  at  Nottingham, 
Av^.  35,  that  the  commission  of  re- 
ipeacy  is  iUeg^,  and  all  who  act  tmder 
It  traitors. 

He  returns  to  London  in  November, 
iHien  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  his 
partisans,  called  ^'the  appellants,^'  take 
up  anns,  and  accuse  the  king's  coun- 
dUors  of  treason ;  they  seize  the  Tower, 
and  imprison  or  banish  all  their  op- 
ponents. 

The  duke  of  Ireland  escapes,  and 
raises  a  force  in  Cheshire,  but  is  de- 
feated and  put  to  flight  at  Radcot 
Bridge,  in  Oxfordshire,  Dec.  20. 

The  king  issues  a  commission  to 
seise  the  books  of  John  Wickliffe  and 
others  described  as  heretics. 

A.D.  1388. 

A  parliament  (called  **  the  Wonder- 
working Parliament*)  meets,  Feb.  3, 
when  articles  of  treason  are  exhibited 
against  the  king's  favourites'.  They 
do  not  ameoTy  but  are  condenmed  as 
traitors,  Feb.  13  ^ 

Several  of  the  judges  who  had  con- 
<iemDed  the  council  of  regency  are 
sentenced  to  death,  but  imprisonment 
for  life  in  Ireland  is  substituted,  Feb. 
13.  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt,  Sir 
Simon  Biurley  and  three  other  knights 
are  executed,  May  5  and  12. 

The  Scots  under  the  earl  of  Douglas 
beside  Newcastle;  they  are  driven 
oflF  by  Henry  Percy,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland.  Percy  pursues  them 
to  Otterbum,  near  Wooler,  where  a 
battle  is  fought,  Aug.   10,  in  which 


Douglas  is  killed,  and  Percy  taken 
prisoner  ^ 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  marries  his 
daughter  Catherine  to  Henry,  son  of 
the  king  of  Castile,  and  thus  closes 
his  Spanish  wars. 

A.D.  1389. 

A  truce  concluded  with  France,  to 
last  till  Aug.  16,  1392. 

The  king  takes  the  govenmient  into 
his  own  hands,  May  3  \  The  duke  of 
Lancaster  returns  to  England  shortly 
after,  and  effects  a  seeming  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester. 

A.D.  1390. 

The  duchy  of  Aquitaine  granted  to 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  for  his  life. 

Robert  11.  of  Scotland  dies  April  19. 
His  son  John  succeeds,  and  takes  the 
title  of  Robert  III.* 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  constable, 
marshal,  and  admiral  defined  by 
statute  [13  Rich.  II.,  c.  2,  $1 

Uniformity  of  weights  and  measures 
established  by  statute,  except  in  Lan- 
cashire, "  where  they  have  by  custom 
larger  measure  than  elsewhere,"  [13 
Rich.  II.,  c.  9]. 

A.D.  1391. 

The  king's  prerogatives  acknow- 
ledged by  parliament  not  to  have 
been  affected  by  the  late  changes, 
Dec.  2  ". 

A.D.  1392. 

A  truce  with  France  is  arranged,  to 
last  till  Michaelmas,  1393. 

The  charters  of  the  Londoners  are 
forfeited,  owing  to  tumults  in  the  city, 
but  are  restored  after  a  time  °. 


I 


I  The  appellants  were  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
^  eaiU  ot  Derby,  Arundel,  Warwick,  and  Not- 
tiaghaa  ihe  Earl  Marshal. 

^  Sir  Robert  Tresilian  and  ^r  Nicholas  Brem- 
"K  were  captured  and  executed,  Feb.  19  and  20 ; 
^Mveie  UsKe  and  Blake,  who  had  acted  under 
"'"nibie  m  the  city,  March  4.  The  archbishop  of 
i«k  and  the  bishop  of  Chichester  were  banished, 
*^frst  to  Flanders,  where  he  died  in  May,  1392, 
**  other  to  Irdand,  where  he  received  the  bi- 
*^Pnc  of  Kilmore  from  the  pope ;  De  Verc  and 
j^ia  Pble  had  already  escaped  to  the  continent, 
^.^  died  there. 

The  hmom  ballad  of  Chery  Chase  is  founded 


_-  .«wju  xf*  Tw  jKcoiun  again  uc' 

«it  finally  reagned  the  office  Sept. 


21,  1391. 


'  Robert  III.  was  a  cripple,  and  he  committed 
the  charge  of  the  realm  to  nis  brother  Robert,  duke 
of  Albany,  who  abused  his  trust. 

"»  This  declaration  appears  on  the  Parliament 
Roll,  in  the  tisual  form  of  a  prayer  of  the  prelates, 
lords  temporal,  and  commons,  to  which  the  kinn. 
thinking  their  request  "honest  and  reasonable," 
fully  agrees  and  assents. 

■  The  kinpt  wrished  to  borrow  money  of  them, 
but  they  positively  refused,  and  even  murdered  an 
Italian  merchant  who  would  have  lent  it  to  him. 
In  consequence  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  were  im- 
prisoned, and  a  warden  of  the  city  appointed,  and 
the  courts  of  law  were  transferred  to  Nottingham 
and  York.  The  citiKins  after  a  while  paid  a  heavy 
sum  as  a  fine,  and  they  then  obtained  a  pardon, 
Feb.  28,  1393. 
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A.D.  1393. 

Severe  penalties  denounced  on  per- 
sons endeavouring  to  evade  tlie  statutes 
against  papal  provisions',  [t6  Rich.  II., 

c.  s]. 

A.D.  1394. 

A  four  years'  truce  concluded  with 
France,  May  27. 

The  king  goes  to  Ireland  in  October. 
He  is  favourably  received  there,  and 
holds  a  parliamenL 

A.D.  1395. 

The  Lollards  present  a  remonstrance 
to  the  parliament,  complaining  of  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy.  They 
find  many  favourers,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  archbishop  of  York 
(Thomas  Arundel)  and  the  bishop 
of  London  (Robert  Braybrooke)  are 
dispatched  to  the  king  in  Ireland  to 
crave  his  protection,  and  to  exhort 
him  to  return.     He  returns  in  July. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
is  purchased  from  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
by  Sir  William  Scrope. 

«.D.  1396. 

The    kii^    mames    Tsabclla,    the 

daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  at 
Calius,  Oct.  31,  and  a  truce  for  twenty- 
five  years  is  concluded  >■. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  engages  in 
plots  to  recover  his  lost  ascendancy. 
A.D.  1397. 

The  dismissed  g^isons  of  Cher- 
bourg and  Brest  return  in  great  po- 
verty and  discontent. 

The  judges  I3elknap,  Holt,  and 
Bui^h,  are    allowed    ' 


earls  of  Arundel  (Richard  Fite-Alan) 
and  Warwick  (Thomas  Beauchamp) 
are  seized  by  the  king's  command', 
and  a  parliament  summoned  for  their 
trial. 
The  parliament  meets,  Sept.  17, 


[A.D.  1393—1397. 

The.  charges  against  Gloucester  and 

his  associates  were  preferred  (as  ap- 
pears by  the  Parliamentary  Roll)  by 
Edward  cad  of  Rutland,  Thomas  carl 
of  Kent,  John  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Thomas  eari  of  Nottingham,  John 
earl  of  Somerset,  John  earl  of  Salis- 
bury, Thomas  lot\l  Despenser,  and 
William  Scrope,  the  king's  chamber- 
lain. William  Rikhill,  one  of  the 
judges,  who  had  been  sent  to  visit 
Gloucester  at  Calais,  brought  back 
with  him  a  very  full  confession  of 
the  duke's  misdeeds,  made  by  him 
Sept.  8.  In  it  he  acknowledges  that 
he  has  in  many  ways  acted  un&wfiilly, 
but  solemnly  affirms  that  it  was  "  never 
in  his  intent,  or  will,  or  thought,"  to 
harm  the  king's  person,  and  prays  lor 
mercy  in  most  urgent  terms  :  "  There- 
fore I  beseech  my  liege  and  sovereign 
lord  the  king,  that  he  will  of  his  h '  "^ 


life,  my  body,  and  my  goods  wholly  ai 
his  will,  as  lowly  and  meekly  as  any 
creature  can  do  or  may  do  to  his  lie^ 
lord ;  beseeching  his  high  lordship 
that  he  will,  for  the  passion  that  God 
suffered  for  all  mankind,  and  for  the 
compassion  that  He  had  of  His  mo- 
ther on  the  cross,  and  the  pity  that 
He  had  of  Mary  Maudeleyne,  vouch- 
safe to  have  compassion  and  pity,  and 
accept  me  to  his  mercy  and  fais  grace, 
as  he  hath  ever  been  fiill  of  mercy 
and  grace  to  all  bis  lieges,  and  to  all 
others,  that  have  not  been  so  nigh 
unto  him  as  I  have  been,  though  1  be 
unworthy." 

The  commission  of  regency  is  de- 
clared illegal,  and  all  pardons  granted 
to  those  who  had  acted  under  it  can- 
ceUed  [21  Rich.  II.  c.  lal  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Tiioinas  Arun- 
del, brother  of  the  earl,  and  chancellor), 
is  banished ' ;  the  carl  of  Arundel  be- 


•The  w 


■ppllHl  u  oSenea  at  very  diffscDI  kindi  by  whidi 

duke  of  Britannr.  is  Cherbuure  had  b«B  vhile 
Ihc  imty  mi  bcins  pe^tiawd,  which,  added  id 
a  n»pUH(iD  lKa[  Catau  and  the  Channd  Is1«  wen 
»  be  lurTRidered  to  the   French,  rendered  (he 


<  See  AO.  13S8. 

'  The  kini  veal  in  panga  te  »t«M  tht  Aikt. 

ho  wu  Hued  u  hn  cud*  of  riiihi.  ia  Bbo, 
aboui  ihe  end  of  julr  (Km  enlen  «tn  fcr  hi- 
apprchen^on,  dnnd  July  13  ud  tt)b  •■d  tia^fd 
oB^IoCalaia.  Arundel  ni  csnfinsd  al  CuriitmihT 
~"        >1  lutU  the  nuctiii      ' 

„      . .   .  .  reind  of  (be  aeti  of  thi~ 

iLe.  .0], 

■  Tbe  pope  appointed  Rofer  WaUcn.  itam  pI 
Ynrk,  10  the  .<ce,  out  he  «u  divpTaccd  in  tjgs  ^'-^ 
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headed,  Sept.  21 ;  the  earl  of  Warwick 
condemnea,  but  (on  account  of  a  con- 
fession made,  and  at  the  intercession 
of  the  earl  of  Salisbury)  his  life  spared* ; 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  having  in  the 
meantime  come  to  an  untimely  end 
at  Calais  *. 

The  king  confers  higher  titles  on 
the  chief  actors  in  the  late  changes  '. 

The  county  of  Chester  erected  into 
a  principality,  with  the  addition  of 
several  adjoining  districts  in  Shrop- 
shire and  Wales  [21  Rich.  II.  c.  9^]. 

A.D.  1398. 

The  parliament  meets  at  Shrewsbury, 
Jan.  27.  All  the  acts  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  1388  are  reversed,  and  many 
of  the  surviving  actors  in  it  are  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  and  for- 
feiture ".  Liberal  supplies  are  granted 
to  the  king,  who  henceforth  rules  as 
an  absolute  monarch. 

By  desire  of  the  parliament,  a  bull 
is  procured  from  the  pope  (Boniface 
1X0  confirming  its  acts,  and  declaring 
them  not  subject  to  reversal  by  any 
future  assembly. 

The  duke  of  Hereford  accuses  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  of  slandering  the  king, 
by  imputing  to  him  a  design  to  murder 
several  of  his  nobles.  The  charge  is 
denied,  and  a  single  combat  ordered 


between    the    parties    at  •  Coventry, 
Sept  16. 

The  two  dukes  appear  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  place*,  when  the 
king  forbids  the  combat,  and  banishes 
the  duke  of  Hereford  for  ten  years  and 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  for  life  \ 

A.D.  1399. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  dies,  Feb.  4. 
His  estates  are  seized  by  the  crown, 
March  18*^. 

The  king  sails  from  Milford  Haven 
for  Ireland,  in  May  ••. 

The  young  duke  of  Lancaster,  in- 
vited by  his  friends,  sails  from  Bri- 
tanny,  near  the  end  of  June,  and  lands 
at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire,  July  4, 
ostensibly  to  claim  his  estates.  He  is 
joined  by  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  and  other 
barons,  and  marches  towards  the  west 
of  England. 

The  duke  of  York,  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  holds  a  conference  with 
Lancaster  at  Berkeley,  July  27,  and 
joins  his  party. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  captures 
Bristol,  and  puts  to  death  the  earl 
of  WUtshire. 

The  king  lands  in  Wales  %  but  find- 
ing himself  deserted  by  his  troops,  re- 
tires to  Conway.     He  there  agrees  to 


*  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of  Man  for 
a  tinCf  and  then  broueht  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
renotned  ontfl  the  lanoUng  of  Henry,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster. His  place  of  confinement  Uiere  was  the 
»ell4nown  Beanchamp  Tower. 

'  AoconUng  to  the  confession  of  one  John  Hall, 
^  was  executed  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Heanr  IV.,  the  duke  was  removed  from  the  castle 
u  Calais,  soon  after  the  judge  had  left,  and  was 
carried  to  a  bouse  in  the  town,  where  he  was 
^^wdtered.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  on 
his  own  rcsponsibili^  by  the  earl  marshal,  (Thomas 
Movbray  earl  of  Nottmgham,)  who,  when  called 
^  to  pcodnce  his  prisoner  before  the  parliament, 
^{■My  rtfhtd,  that  being  in  the  king  s  prison  at 
t-u^  be  had  died  there. 

'  The  carls  of  Derby,  Rutland,  Kent,  Hunting- 
<^  and  Nottingham  were  created  dukes  of  Here- 
fcad,  Albemarle,  Surrey,  Exeter,  and  Norfolk  ;  the 
eskri  of  ScHnenet  was  made  marquis  of  Dorset ;  and 
the  lords  Despenser,  Nevill,  Thomas  Percy  and 
^IDiam  Scrope,  earls  of  Gloucester,  Westmore- 
lud.  Worcester  and  Wiltshire. 

'  Manr  of  .these  districts  had  belonged  to  the 
earl  of  AmndeL  The  statute  was  repealed  by 
I  Hen.  IV.  c  3. 

■  For  the  lets  prominent  parties  a  general  pardon 
wat  prodbumed  with  the  ordinary  condition  that 
a  special  pardon  should  be  sued  out  by  each  in- 
dividnal  belbre  Jtme  94.  Vast  sums  were  raised 
by  the  kh^s  Cavourites,  from  some  who  had  ex- 
ceeded the  term  of  grace,  but  others  refused  the 
€£cr,  aad  pitpared  Cm*  another  struggle. 


•  Hereford's  pavilion  was  "covered  with  red 
roses,"  a  French  writer  of  the  time  tells  us ;  which 
accounts  for'  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster  of  after 
times. 

^  They  both  had  licence  to  go  beyond  sea,  Oct. 
3,  1308.  Hereford  went  to  France,  where  he  had 
an  allowance  from  the  king  of  ;^2ooo.  Norfolk, 
who  had  an  allowance  of  1000  marks,  went  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  died  at  Venice 
on  his  return,  Sept.  22,  1399. 

0  Letters  patent  had  been  granted  to  both  the 
dukes  prior  to  their  departure,  empowering  them 
to  constitute  attorneys  to  receive  anjyr  estates  that 
might  fall  to  them  during  their  exile,  but  these 
were  now,  as  far  as  regarded  the  duke  of  Hereford, 
declared  null  and  void,  he  being  charged  with 
slandering  the  king  at  Paris,  and  consorting  with 
the  king's  enemies,  which  was  certainly  true. 

•  The  occasion  of  his  going  was  to  redress  the 
disorders  which  followed  on  the  death  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  Roger  Mortimer  earl  of  March,  who 
had  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives  at  Kcnlys 
in  Ossory,  July  ao,  1398. 

•  He  is  usually  said  to  have  landed  at  Pembroke, 
August  T  3,  but  a  contemporary  asserts  that  he  landed 
near  Beaumaris,  about  July  25,  and  that  his  troops, 
except  a  small  guard  of  Cheshire  men,  were  in- 
duced to  leave  him  by  the  treacherous  proceeding 
of  his  seneschal  (Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Worcester). 
When  they  were  gone,  the  king  wandered  about 
with  his  few  attendants,  from  castle  to  castle, 
lodging  but  a  single  night  in  each. 
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a  conference  with  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, at  Flint,  but  is  made  prisoner 
on  the  road,  Aug.  18,  and  brought  by 
the  duke  to  London,  where  he  arrives 
Sept.  I. 

Archbishop  Arundel  returns,  and 
resumes  his  post  as  chancellor '. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  avows  his 
design  of  seizing  the  crown.  The 
duke  of  York  seconds  him,  and  a  par- 
liament is  summoned  by  them  in  the 
king's  name,  to  meet  at  Westminster, 
Sept.  30. 

The  king,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 


is  obliged  to  subscribe  a  deed  of  re- 
nunciation of  the  crown,  Sept  29. 

The  parliament  assembles,  Sept  30^ 
when  thirty-five  articles  of  accusation 
are  exhibited  against  the  king.  He  is 
declared  deposed,  Thomas  Merks, 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  alone  venturing  to 
speak  in  his  favour'. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  claims  the 
crown  "  by  right  line  of  the  blood  \*' 
and  is  declared  king,  being  placed  in 
the  throne  by  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
tcrbur>'  and  York,  (Thomas  Anindd 
and  Richard  Scrope,)  Sept  30. 


Events  in  General  History 


A.D. 


The  great  Schism  of  the  West  com- 
mences    1378 

League  of  the  German  free  cities 

to  preserve  their  privileges       .     1381 

The  Smss  gain  the  great  victory  of 

Sempach         ....     13S6 


AJk 


The  Christians  defeated  by  Bajazet 

at  Nicopolis    ....     1396 

The  Union  of  Calmar,  between 
Denmark,  Sweden,   and   Nor- 


\vay 


1397 


•  He  svstematically  ignored  all  the  measures, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  u-iken  against  him,  but  the 
precise  date  of  his  return  is  unknown,  except  that 
It  was  before  Aug,  23.  Some  time  in  September 
he  was  succeeded  by  John  Scarle,  Uie  master  of 
the  rolls,  but  he  agam  became  chancellor  in  1407, 
and  also  in  141 2. 

»  Merks  w.^s  one  of  Richard's  chief  friends,  and 
was  made  prisoner  with  him  at  Flint,  but  soon  re- 
leased. He  was  now  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
deprived  of  his  see,  of  which  William  Strickland 
obtained  possession  Nov.  15,  1399.  In  the  June 
following  Merks  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
abbot  of  Westminster,  where  he  had  formerly  been 
a  monk,  and  on  Nov.  28  he  received  the  king's 
pardon  and  was  set  at  liberty.  In  consequence  of 
nis  **  notable  poverty,"  he  was  allowed  to  receive 
from  the  pope,  who  had  conferred  on  him  the  title 


of  a  bishop  in  partihus,  ecclesiastical  bcnefiow  to 
the  value  of  200  marks,  which  the  king  increased 
to  300.  The  abbot  of  Westminster  bestowed  on 
him  the  rectory  of  Todenham,  in  doucestcniure, 
in  1404,  and  he  probably  died  there  about  tho  end 
of  the  year  1409. 

^  His  claim  appears  thus  on  the  Rolls  of  Pb&- 
raent :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Udy 
Ghost,  I  Henry  of  Lancaster  challenge  die  reafan 
of  England,  and  the  crown,  with  all  tne  nenben 
and  appurtenances,  as  that  I  am  descended  by 
right  Ime  of  the  blood  from  good  King  Hen^  die 
Third,  and  through  that  nght  that  God  oi  His 
grace  hath  sent  me,  with  the  help  of  Ion  and  of 
my  friends,  to  recover  it ;  the  whidi  realm  was 
in  point  to  be  undone  by  default  of 
and  undoing  of  the  good  laws." 
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HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER. 


The  Lancastrian  princes,  who  were 
three  in  number,  and  ruled  for  above 
sixty  years,  being  without  hereditary 
right  to  the  crown,  possessed  it  only 
by  virtue  of  a  parliamentary  settle- 
ment, setting  aside  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  Richard  II.  in  favour  of  Roger 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March",  which  had 
h;cn  assented  to  by  the  lords  spiritual 
::nd  temporal,  and  commons,  in  Che 
f^ce  of  a  claim  made  in  the  name  of 
his  son  by  John  of  Gaunt'',  and  sup- 
ported by  the  production  of  what  were 
considered  forged  documents.  When 
the  unhappy  king  was  a  prisoner  in 
his  hands,  Henry  of  Lancaster  again 
brought  his  rejected  claim  forward ; 
but  not  choosing  to  trust  to  it  alone, 
he  mixed  it  up  with  complaints  of 
Richard's  misgovemment,  and  even 
■    1  of  conquest,  and  was 


declared  king  on  no  inteliigible  prin- 
ciple, by  his  triumphant  faction.  Some 
years  later  he  obtained  a  parliamen- 
tary recognition,  [7  Hen.  IV,  c.  2,T  in 
which  the  unquestionable  right  of  the 
Mortimers  is  passed  over  in  silonct; ; 
and  be  transmitted  the  crown  to  his 
son,  whose  warlike  achievements  pro- 
mised to  give  him  a  second  kingdom 
in  France ;  but  these  expectations  were 
frustrated  by  his  premature  deatli. 

Both  these  princes  were  able  men, 
well  fitted  to  preserve  their  acquisi- 
tions ;  their  successor  was  of  a  totally 
different  character,  and  his  weakness 
proved  the  ruin  of  his  House.  His 
ambitious  uncles  struggled  for  power 
during  his  long  minority,  the  result 
being  that  the  French  were  cnable'i 
not  only  to  recover  their  recently  lo,: 
provinces,  but  also  to  regain  others 
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which  had  long  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  ;  -and  the  few  that  then 
remained  were  alienated  on  the  king's 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
The  grievous  discontents  therety  oc- 
casioned to  a  nation  that  had  long 
loolced  on  its  sovereign  as  rightful  lord 
of  France,  -added  to  many  personal 
slights  that  he  received  from  the  new 

Jueen,  and  her  minister,  Suflblk,  in- 
uced  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who 
had  hitherto  served  the  king  SkS  go- 
vernor of  Normandy,  to  bring  forward 
his  claim  to  the  throne  as  the  repre- 
sentative at  the  Mortimers.  The  duke 
was  killed  in  the  struggle  ;  his  place, 
however,  was  well  supplied  by  his  son 
Edward,  and  very  shortly  after  the 
sceptre  passed  from  the  feeble  de- 
scendant of  John  of  Gaunt. 

An  illegitimate  branch  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  the  Beauforts',  rendered 
themselves  conspicuous  for  courage 
and  ability,  and  were  firm  supporters 
of  the  throne  of  their  relatives.    The 


three  brothers.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Johii' 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  Thomas  duke 
of  Exeter,  and  their  nephew  Edmund 
duke  of  Somerset,  held  high  offices  in 
the  state ;  and  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  John  duke  of  Somerset,  was  the 
mother  of  Henry  earl  of  Richmond, 
the  first  of  the  Tudor  kin^. 

Beside  devices  pecuhar  to  each 
prince,  and  the  well-known  symbol 
of  the  red  rose,  the  columbine  and 
the  collar  of  SS.  belong  to  the  House 


TliB  Poitoillij. 
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krd  11..  an  acl  of  puluuneni,  and     now  appears  a*  a 
Hidiard's  kiten  pumt  (Feb.  g,  I  RoLl.(»Ric.  II,  ; 


CTut  taint  Hour  IT. 


Henry,  the  only  son  of  John  of; 
Gaunt  by  Blanche,  daughter  of  Henry 
Crismond,  duke  of  uncaster,  was 
bom  at  Bolingbroke,  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  1366.  As  Sir  Henry  of  Lancas- 
ter*, he  was  celebrated  for  his  sldll 
in  martial  exercises  and  his  enter- 
prising character.  In  1390  he  fought 
in  Barbaiv  against  the  Mohammedans, 
and  in  the  next  year  in  Lithuania 
against  the  pagan  tribes  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic ;  he  also  undertook  the 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  but  proceeded 
no  further  than  Rhodes.  His  bold, 
active  character  contrasted  strongly 
with  that  of  Richard  II.,  and  he  wa^ 
a  popular  favourite,  though  regarded 
with  jealous  dislike  by  the  king.  He 
shared  in  Gloucester's  proceedings 
against  De  Vere  and  De  la  Pole,  but 
afterwards  joined  his  opponents,  and 
was  in  consequence  created  duke  of 
Hcrelc^    A  quarrel  with  the  duke 


of  Norfolk  soon  followed;  each  accused 
the  other  of  expressing  treasonable 
doubts  of  the  king's  intentions  towards 
his  nobles,  and  both  were  banished. 

The  duke  of  Hereford  withdrew  to 
France,  with  a  promise  that  he  should 
not  be  deprived  of  his  inheritance  in 
the  event  of  his  father's  death  ;  but  he 
allied  himself  with  his  former  enemies, 
the  fugitives  of  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter's party,  and  thus  induced  the  kin;,' 
to  revoke  the  promise  he  had  madi.'. 
He  returned  to  England,  ostensibly  11 
claim  his  inheritance,  but  being  sup- 
ported by  powerful  friends,  and  feebly 
opposed  by  the  duke  of  York,  tlie 
regent  in  the  absence  of  the  king  in 
Ireland,  he  was  enabled  also  to  sci?'; 
on  the  throne,  and  found  a  new  ro;,;l 

Henry  was  declared  king,  Sept.  io, 
1399,  and  he  held  the  sceptre  lor 
nearly    fourteen    years,   amid   all   tlic 
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difficulties  and  cruelties  that  usually 
attend  a  flagrant  usurpation.  His  title 
was  recognised  by  butfewforeign  states,- 
and  he  had  little  success  in  war  ** ;  he 
was  repelled  with  scorn  when  attempt- 
ing to  form  a  marriage  for  his  son 
Henry,  with  the  vouthful  aueen  of  his 
predecessor,  and  personally  insulted 
by  her  kindred,  whilst  pretended  pro- 
phets   styled    him    "Moldewarp,  ac- 


cursed of  God's  own  mouth."  Nume- 
rous plots  were  formed  against  his 
life,  and  most  barbarously  punished ; 
his  parliaments  remonstrated  vehe- 
mently on  his  bad  government,  and 
greatly  increased  their  own  privileges'", 
as  he  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with 
them,  for  his  finances  were  throughout 
his   reign  in  a  deplorable  condition. 


His 


great 


friends  the  Percics*^  aban- 


**  Among  other  promises  made  by  Hennr  at  his 
accession,  had  been  one,  that  he  would  head  an 
army  against  France,  and  lead  it  farther  than  h'ls 
grandfather,  Edward  III.,  had  ever  dooe.  He 
never  even  attempted  to  perform  this  nromise.  but 
in  the  year  2412  he  sent  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  imder  the  dulce^  of  Clarence,  to  assist  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  against  his  rival,  the  duke  of 
Orleans ;  in  the  following  ^ear  he  joined  the  Or- 
leans faction,  but  the  partaes  then  wisely  effected 
a  temporary  agreement,  in  order  to  dispense  with 
such  daneerous  aid. 

'  Beside  procuring  the  removal  of  various  ob- 
noxious officers  of  the  royal  household,  the  Com- 
mons asserted  their  privileges  with  vigour,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  exclusive  right  of 
imposing  taxes,  and  also  of  controlling  the  public 
expenditure. 

^  Henry,  lord  Percy  of  Alnwick,  served  in  France 
and  in  Flanders  in  the  wars  of  the  bitter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He  was  rewarded  with 
the  office  of  marshal,  and,  acting  in  that  capacity 
at  the  coronation  of  Richard  IL,  he  was  created 
carl  of  Northumberland.     Being  also  warden  of 


Arms  of  Percy,  earl  of  ITorthumberlxuid. 

the  cast  inarches,  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  hos- 
tilities with  the  Scots,  and  in  1378  captured  I^cr- 
wick,  which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Sir  Mat- 
thew Redman.  Apprehending  an  attempt  at  its 
surprise,  the  earl  directed  Redman  to  admit  no  one 
without  an  order  from  himself;  John  of  Gaunt 
passed  that  way,  and  was  refused  entry,  of  which 
he  bitterly  complained  to  the  king ;  and  when 
some  time  after  a  plot  for  sciring  the  place  was 
discovered,  he  charged  the  earl  with  treason,  and 
endeavoured  to  procure  his  condemnation  ;  the  ac- 
oisalion,  however,  was  disbelieved,  and  Northum- 
berland was  employed  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  France.  He  was  subsequently  recon- 
ciled to  John  of  Gaunt  (who  was  hts  kinsman  by 
marriage),  and  warmly  espou-Jcd  the  cause  of  his 
son,  Henry  of  Lancaster  ;  he  thus  became  an  ob- 
iect  of  sunicion  to  Richard  II.,  was  summoned  to 
court,  and  not  appearing,  his  estates  were  for- 
feited ;  the  king,  however,  went  on  his  second  ex- 
l>cdition  to  Ireland  without  seizing  them,  and 
Henry  landed,  and  became  king^  mainly  by  the 
aid  01  Northumberland,  who  received  vast  grants, 
such  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  justiceship  of  Chester, 
and  many  castles  in  \\  ales,  while  the  Isle  of  An- 
glot:cy  was  bestowed  on  his  .son  II<^:>pur.    They 


together  defeated  the  Scots  at  Honuldon,  in  1403, 
and  captured  the  earl  of  Douglas,  but  either  re- 
penting of  the  part  they  had  acted  against  Richard, 
or  offended  at  the  refusal  of  Henry  to  allow  them 
to  treat  for  the  liberation  of  their  kinsman.  Sir 
Edmund  Mortimer,  from  the  hands  of  Glyndwr, 
they  resolved  to  dethrone  the  usurper.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  meaner  motives  also  actuated 
them.  Henry's  grants  had  been  large,  but  he  had 
left  them  to  conduct  the  Scottish  war  on  their  own 
resources  ;  and  Henry  Percy  complains,  in  a  letter 
dated  June  36,  1403,  remaining  among  the  IMvy 
Councu  Records,  that  ";^ao,ooo  and  more"  was 
owing  to  his  father  and  himself  on  that  account. 
The  great  difficulty  of  Henry's  reign,  as  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  the  same  class  of  documents, 
was  want  of  money ;  their  claim  was  left  unpaid, 
and  they  took  up  arms.  Their  enterprise,*  which 
had  been  concerted  with  Glyndwr,  miscarried ; 
young  Percy  was  killed  at  Shrewsbury,  but  the 
earl  obtained  a  pardon.  He  soon  alter  joined 
Archbishop  Scrupe's  rising,  was  in  consequence 
obliged  to  flee  to  Scotland,  and  subsequently  to 
Wales,  and  being  after  a  while  induced  to  return 
to  England,  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Bramham- 
moor,  near  Leeds,  Feb.  19,  1408.  His  body  was 
quartered  and  the  portions  set  up  in  London,  Lin- 
coln, BerA*ick,  and  Newcastle ;  but  after  a  few 
months  they  were  taken  down  by  permission  of 
Henry,  and  delivered  to  his  friends  for  burial. 

The  earl's  son,  Henry,  bom  in  1366.  was,  when 
quite  young,  assodated  with  his  father  in  the 
charge  of  the  Scottish  marches,  and  there  his 
well-known  appellation  of  Hotspur  was  acquired. 
In  1385  he  was  sent  to  succour  Calais,  and  made 
many  daring  incursions  into  Picardy :  afterwards 
served  at  sea,  then  killed  the  earl  of  Douglas  at 
Otterbum,  but  was  himself  captured,  through  pur- 
suing his  advantage  too  far.  He  soon  obtained 
his  freedom,  and  in  1389  passed  over  to  Calais,  and 
thence  into  Britanny,  being  retained  as  the  king's 
soldier  at  the  rate  of  ;^ioo  per  annum.  He  ioined 
Hcnr>',  and  received  from  him  the  wardcnship  of 
the  east  marches,  the  justiceship  of  North  Wales, 
and  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  but  afterwards  fell  in 
arms  against  him  at  Shrewsbury.  His  son  Henry, 
after  many  years  of  exile  in  Scotland,  was  restored 
to  his  title  and  estates  in  14 14,  and  was  killed  fight- 
ing on  the  Lancastrian  side  at  the  furst  battle  ol 
St.  Alban's,  in  1455. 

Thomas  Percy,  the  younger  brother  of  the  carl, 
served  in  France  under  the  Bhck  Prince,  and  was 
seneschal  of  the  Limoii<;in.  He  was  afterwards 
made  admiral  of  the  north  sea.  and  omtain  of 
Calais.  He  was  al>o  .admiral  of  the  Heet  tnat  con- 
veyed the  earl  of  Buckingham's  troops  to  Britanny 
in  1380.  His  fleet  was  ilipcrscd  by  a  storm,  and 
his  own  .ship  disabled  :  while  in  that  Condition,  it 
was  attacked  by  a  Sp.nnish  vessel  of  greatly  supe- 
rior force,  but  Sir  Tlioma';  captured  his  opponent 
by  boarding,  carried  his  pri/c  into  port,  and  sold 
it,  with  the  money  rci)laccd  the  equipment  which 
the  troops  he  had  on  boanl  had  lost,  and  led  them 
in  gallant  order  to  join  tlic  carl.  H<*  afterwards 
became  steward  of  the  l;cr..cl;'.Id  to  Kich.ird  II., 
and  wac  create  J  carl  cf  Wcrcc:.;er,  but  trcachcr- 


doncd  him ;  the  Wdsh  foiled  Ma  at- 
tacks in  peison,  and  the  Irish  very 
neaily  threw  off  the  English  yoke ; 
and  he  was  for  manyycan  at  variance 
with  his  ddest  son,  to  v-hom  he  at- 


Y  rv.  arj 

tributed  a  desire  to  depose  him.  A^ 
length,  worn  out  by  repeated  attacks 
of  epilepsy,  he  died  Match  20,  1413, 
and  was  buried  at  Canterbury. 

Henfy  was  twice  married :  first,  to 


Fmm  tliUt  Kimiuneiit  at  Guteibur;. 


Mary  de  Bohun,  youngest  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Humphrey,  earl  of 
Hereford ;  and  secondly,  to  Joan  of 
Navarre  (the  widow  of  John  V.  duke 
of  Biitanny),  vdio  survived  him  till 
Inly  9,  1437.  His  issue,  who  were  all 
by  his  first  wife,  (she  died  in  1394,  at 
the  age  of  24,)  were  four  sons  and  two 
daughters ;  viz. 

I.  Henry,  who  succeeded  him. 

3.  Thomas,  bom  in  1389,  was  ap- 
pointed Ueoteitant  of  Ireland  in  1401, 
and  created  duke  of  Clarence  in  141Z, 
He  served  in  France  in  that  year,  and 
also  under  bis  brother,  and  was  killed 
at  Baug^,  in  Anjou,  March  23,  1421. 
He  IdTt  no  issue  by  hb  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  eail  of 
Kent,  and  reUct  of  John  Beaufort,  earl 
of  Someisei,  but  lus  natural  son.  Sir 
John  of  Clarence,  had  a  grant  of  seve- 
ral manors  in  Ireland  from  Henry  VI., 
by  patent  dated  July  1 1,  14Z7. 

3.  John,  bom  in  1390,  was  appointed 
constable  of  England  in  1403,  and  was 
created  duke  of  Bedford  in  1415.  His 
talents  upheld  the  English  rule  in 
France,  and  he  died  regent  of  that 
]dngdom,at  Roucn,Sc[)i.  14, 143;.  He 
mamed,  first,  Anne,  sister  of  Philip, 
doke  of  Burgundy,  and  soon  after  her 
death,  (which  occurred  Nov.  14,  1432,) 


Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg,  who  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard 
Woodville,  and  mother  of  EUzabcth, 
the  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  and  died 
in  1472. 

4.  Humphrey,  bom  in  1391,  was 
created  duke  of  Gloucester  in  1414. 
He  was  protector  of  England  during 
the  minority  of  his  nephew,  Henry  VI., 
but  his  policy  was  opposed  by  his 
uncle.  Cardinal  Beaufort  %  and  at  last 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  Feb.  1447. 
He  married,  but  was  afterwards  di- 
vorced from,  Jaquelinc  of  Holland  ; 
his  second  wile,  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Lord  Cobham,  was  accused  of  witch' 
craft   and   treason,   and  after  doing 

Senance  in  London,  was  imprisoned, 
rst  at  Calais,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  He  left  a  natural  daughter,  An- 
tigone, who  married  Henry  Grey,  carl 
of  Tankervillc. 

5.  Blanche,  bom  in  1392,  was  mar- 
ried when  only  ten  years  old  to  Louis, 
son  of  Rupert,  King  of  the  Romans, 
and  died  in  childbed.  May  22,  1409. 

6.  Philippa,  born  in  1393,  married 
Eric  XIII.,  of  Denmark.  She  acted 
with  wisdom  and  courage  as  regent  of 
the  kingdom  white  Eric  made  a  pil- 


auily  fanook  hua  «  fait  retimi  fmn 


succeeded  Wykoham  w  bistiop  of  Windicstcr,  and 
Ir  later  Teui  mn  »Mla  cardinal  and  paful  lecMe- 
He  Ka*  e««ened  a  proftaind  canonut,  held  Ibc 
office  of  cbancellBr  Ihrice,  wai  enijitiiycd  mi  fie 
ijuent  cmbaolm  and  irindc  the  pil:;rin:ai^  to  Jeni 
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grimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  de- 
fended Copei^agen  from  an  attack  of 
the  Holsteiners,  but  failing  in  an  at- 
tempt on  Stratsund,  their  stronghold, 
she  was  brutally  beaten  by  her  savage 
husband,  and  died  of  grief  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Wadstena,  in  East  Goth- 
land, very  shortly  after,  Jan.  5,  1430'. 

Henry  bore  the  same  arms  as  his 
LTandfather.  Edward  III,,  vii.,  ancient 


iimt  ot  Bmrr  IV. 

France  and  England  quarterly.  Sup- 
porters, a  lion  and  antelope,  also  an 
antelope  and  swan,  are  ascribed  to 
him,  but  on  doubtful  authority.  Be- 
side the  collar  of  SS. '  numerous  badges 
and  devices,  as  a  genet,  an  eagle  dis- 
played, crescents,  the  fon's  tail,  panthers 
and  eagles  crowned,  appear  to  have 
been  employed  by  him. 
It  is  iropossiblc  to  form  a  favourable 
■  :  of  the  character  of  Henry. 


Great  talents  he  no  doubt  had,  but  it 
seems  equally  certain  that  he  had  few 
virtues  ^  Hb  |>ersecutian  of  the  Lol- 
lards, whose  dislike  to  Richard  had 
been  so  serviceable  to  himself,  proved 
him  utterly  devoid  of  care  (or  any  in- 
terests but  his  own ;  his  seizitre  and 
imprisonment  of  the  prince  of  Scot- 
land, and  his  siding  alternately  with 
one  and  the  other  party  in  France, 
shewed  him  wanting  in  honourable 
feeling  ;  his  cruelty  also  was  signally 
manifested  in  many  instances ;  and 
perhaps  the  best  that  can  with  truth 
be  said  for  him,  is,  that  he  probably 
was  not  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his 
predecessor,  as  has  been  often  charged 
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Hcniy  of  Lancaster  is  recnved  as 
king  by  the  parhament,  SepL  30'.  He 
creates  his  ddest  son  prince  of  Wales, 
and  appoints  the  earls  of  Noithumber- 
land  and  Westmoreland'  constable 
and  marshal 

Theparliamentre-assemMes  at  West- 
minster, Oct.  6,  and  sits  till  Nov.  19. 
Most  of  the  transactions  of  the  late 
king  and  his  ministers  since  the  year 
1386  are  set  aside  as  illegal' ;  a  gene- 
ral pardon  is  granted   except   to   the 


ved  from  upiLlsJoa  only  by  Ihe  pi 

ided  hit  dayi  io  the  monmcry  of 
I  Hii  Kiinb  u  CanUrbury  u  an 


*  ^ouvcrainic.  and  Io  have  been  meuit  as  3 
ioatiou  ofhis  claim  to  the  Ihione. 

^  If  credit  could  be  given  to  the  ipeech  asctibe 
to  Richard  in  confinement  by  a  French  chronicle 
<pubUihed   by  the   English   Hiilorical  Sociei* 

Henry  was  guilty  of  »  many  crimei,  Ihal  even  h 

king  Epaied  him,  agaiiibC  the  advice  of  hi&  emi. 

■  Archluahop  Amndcl  preached  a  wnaon  on  (I 

hold  the  man  whom  I  spake  [0  thee  of  i  thjs  aan 
shall  reign  over  My  people." 

>  Ra][A,  lo>d  Neville,  had  been  created  eari  > 
Weatmoreland  b^  Kichard  11.,  after  the  murd 
of  the  duke  c(  GlBMCHa  and  had  received  olh. 


hji  landing,  was  appointed  earl  matshali  and  gh- 

hit  old  associalQ  and  kinunen,  the  Pocies  -.  pre- 
vented the  eari  of  Northumberland  from  joining 

Scots  j  and,  by  gross  treachery,  got  ArchbislH>p 


id>.    He  diodOcL 


father  of  ■■  Iting.making  Warwick;"   Cedlia  mar. 
ricd  Richard,  duke  ot  V^ork,  Iklher  of  Edward  IV. ; 
'  ■■  'of  Northmnberlaiid, 


wife  of  Homphre), 

at  Northampton  in  iiu. 
by  his  grandson,  Ralpn,  v 
of  Hottpur. 

1  The  attainder  of  tr 
bii  adherents  was  revci 
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murderers  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  *, 
special  favour  is  promised  to  the  Lon- 
doners for  "their  good  and  loyal  be- 
haviour f  and,  (Oct  27,)  at  the  in- 
stance of  Henry,  "  Richard,  late  king 
of  England,"  is  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  "  to  be  kept  secretly  in 
safe  ward  ■.** 

The  new  king  creates  a  number  of 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  three  of  his  sons 
being  among  them,  Oct  11".  He  is 
crowned  at  Westminster,  Oct  13. 

Roger  Walden  is  declared  an  in- 
truder, and  Arundel  replaced  in  formal 
possession  of  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
Oct  21'. 

The  Isle  of  Man,  lately  forfeited  by 
Scrope,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  is  granted 
to  the  earl  of  Northimiberland  **. 

The  young  earl  'of  March '  and  his 
sisters  are  imprisoned  at  Windsor '. 

The  kings  of  France  and  Scotland 
refuse  to  recognise  Henry  as  king, 
alleging  the  truces  to  have  expir^ 
with  the  deposition  of  Richard,  and 
prqpare  for  an  invasion  of  England. 

The  threatened  invasion  never  took 
place,  but  the  subjects  of  both  crowns 
carried  on  for  years  a  course  of  depre- 
dations on  the  English  coasts.  In 
particular,  Waleran  of  Luxemburg, 
count  of  St  Pol  S  fitted  out  a  strong 


fleet,  which  kept  the  southern  and 
eastern  shores  in  constant  alarm, 
whilst  the  Scots  cruised  in  the  north- 
em  seas,  and  the  Bretons  and  Spa- 
niards* ravaged  the  west  Henry's 
remonstrances  being  disregarded,  for 
these  freebooters  were  not  to  be  con- 
trolled by  their  feeble  sovereigns*, 
private  individuals  and  towns  in  Eng- 
land fitted  out  ships,  to  retaliate  on 
the  enemy,  and  (he  narrow  seas  soon 
became  one  scene  of  piracy.  The 
parliament  at  various  times  granted 
sums  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts, 
but  these  were  generalljr  understood 
to  be  misapplied  by  the  king's  officers, 
and  the  English  trade  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed. At  length  in  1406,  a  body  of 
merchants  came  forward,  who  offered 
to  undertake  the  guardianship  of  the 
seas  for  a  term,  if  certain  subsidies 
were  paid  into  their  hands,  instead  of 
to  the  exchequer.  This  was  done,  but 
the  result  was  not  favourable  ^ 

A.D.  1400. 

The  earls  of  Huntingdon,  Kent,  and 
Salisbury,  Lord  Despenser,  and  others 
league  together  to  release  King  Rich- 
ard, and  murder  Henry  at  a  tourna- 
ment at  Oxford.  The  plot  is  revealed 
by  the  earl  of  Rutland  *,  Jan.  4. 


(indiiding  King  Ridiard's  half-brother  and  nephew) 
who  after  die  duke's  coodenination  had  received 
higher  titles,  (see  a.d.  1397)  were  reduced  to  their 
fbrawr  ones ;  the  commons  indeed  requested  that 
they  mk^t  be  put  to  death.  The  earls  of  Hunt- 
iogdoa,  ICent,  and  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Despenser, 
were  im  consequence  imprisoned,  but  they  were 


■  One  of  them,  John  Hall,  was  executed,  and 
his  head  sent  to'  Calais. 

■  Thb  jmrliament  was  one  of  the  most  violent 
recorded  m  our  annals.  The  nobles  chained  each 
odier'(and  with  good  reason)  with  falsehood  and 
disloyalty,  and  more  than  forty  gauntlets  were 
thrown  on  the  floor,  as  pledges  of  combats,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  took  place. 

•  This  is  iwesumed  to  be  the  date  of  the  regular 
cstaUishiBeDt  of  the  order,  although  its  distinguish- 
ing feature,  the  bath,  had  long  oeen  one  of  the 
cereaonies  attendant  on  the  admission  of  knights. 

9  Armidel  whilst  in  exile  had  been  declared  arch- 
httbop  of  Sl  Andrew's  by  the  pope,  but  he  treated 
this,  as  wen  as  his  deprivation,  as  a  nullity. 

«  This  and  other  great  gifts  bestowed  by  the 
aew4nde  king  on  his  chief  supporters  occasioned 
the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  parliament^  and 
;  were  passed  to  check  the  evil ;  thus  it  was 
,  that  in  any  petition  for  grants  of  land, 

i  should  be  naaoe  of  their  value,  [x  Hen.  IV. 

€.  6,]  and  of  what  the  petitioner  had  received  be- 
fere,  [a  Hen.  IV.  c.  a.]  out  these  restrictions  were 
evidently  disregarded,  as  we  meet  with  another 
statnte  soon  after  against  undue  grants,  [4  Hen.  IV. 
c  4I.  The  royal  uunily  was  exempted  from  the 
operadoa  of  tnese  statutes,  [6  Hen.  IV.  c.  2]. 
Henry  created  his  eldest  son  prince  of  Wales ;  of 


his  other  sons,  one  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, another  constable  of  England,  and  all  re- 
ceived large  portions  of  the  estates  which  confis- 
cation had  placed  in  his  hands. 

'  He  was  the  son  of  Roger  Mortimer,  killed  in 
Ireland  in  1198,  and  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne. 
His  friends  leagued  with  the  Percies  and  Glyndwr 
in  behalf  of  his  right,  but  he  made  his  submission, 
basely  betrayed  the  counsels  of  his  adherents,  and 
lived  a  humble  dependant  on  the  Lancastrian 
princes,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  of 
the  plague  in  the  castle  of  Trim,  in  Ireland,  in 
1434,  holding  at  the  time  the  office  of  lord-lieute- 
nant. His  stster  Anne  was  the  mother  of  Richard, 
duke  of  York. 

•  Their  uncle.  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  retired  to 
the  marches  of  Wales,  declining  to  acknowledge 
Henry  as  king. 

*■  He  had  resided  in  England,  both  as  a  prisoner 
and  as  an  ambassador,  and  had  married  Maud, 
the  half-sister  of  King  Richard. 

"  The  Spaniards  were  the  subjects  of  the  king 
of  Navarre  (Charles  III.)i  who  was  nearly  related 
to  the  king  of  France. 

*  Charles  VI.  of  France  and  Robert  III.  of 
Scotland  were  both  mere  puppets  in  the  hands 
of  their  unprincipled  relatives,  the  dukes  of  Or- 
leans, Burgundy,  and  Albany. 

y  The  merchants'  admirals  (Richard  Clydemw 
and  Nicholas  Blackbume)  were  soon  dismissed  by 
the  king,  and  replaced  by  his  half-brother  Thonia>j. 
earl  of  Dorset,  who  also  field  the  incongruous  ofnco 
of  lord  chancellor. 

«  Son  of  Edmund,  duke  of  York :  he  afterwan's 
bore  that  title  himself,  and  was  killed  at  Agincouit. 
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Henry  flees  from  Windsor,  and 
raises  an  army  of  Londoners.  The 
earls  withdraw  towards  the  west,  but 
entering  Cirencester  (in  the  evening  of 
Jan.  6,y  without  their  forces,  they  are 
assailed  by  the  townsmen,  some  killed, 
others  captured,  and  the  rest  put  to 
flight  •. 

Henry  proceeds  as  fisur  as  Oxford 
with  his  forces,  when  Sir  Benet  Shel- 
ley, and  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  (personal 
attendants  of  King  Richard  •»,)  and 
about  thirty  others   taken  at  Ciren- 


cester, are  executed  ^    Some  others 
are  sent  to  London  for  trial 

The  displaced  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (Roger  Walden),  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle  (Merks),  the  abbot  of  West- 
minster (William  de  Colchester),  Feriby 
and  Maudelyn  (Richard's  cluq^lains). 
Sir  Bernard  Brocas  and  Sir  Thomas 
Shelley,  are  brought  to  trial  m  the 
Tower,  (Feb.  4,)  and  condenmed.  The 
lives  of  the  prelates  are  spared',  bat 
the  rest  are  executed  the  same  even- 
ing by  torchlight 


WALES. 


Though  the  new  king  had  thus 
crushed  many  of  his  enemies,  his 
throne  was  by  no  means  safe.  While 
preparing  to  meet  the  French  and  the 
Scots,  he  learned  that  the  Welsh  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  commenced  a  des- 
perate effort  to  throw  off  the  English 
yoke,  or  at  least  to  get  rid  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  lords  marchers,  whose 
rule  appears  to  have  been  almost  as 
intolerable  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans in  Ireland.  Their  leader  was 
Owen  Glyndwr,  a  man  whose  abilities 
and  enterprise  have  not  been  duly  es- 
timated •.  The  struggle  was  eventually 
unsuccessful,  but  the  fact  that  it  was 
protracted  for  full  fifteen  years  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew  that  it  was  well  main- 
tained, and  that  its  chances  and 
changes  of  success  and  failure  are 
deserving  of  more  notice  than  they 
have  hitherto  received. 

Glyndwr,   who   was  bom  in    1364, 


was,  on  his  mother's  side,  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  last  native  prince 
(Llewelyn),  and  fifth  in  descent  from 
Griffith  ap  Madoc,  the  last  Welsh  lord 
of  Dinas  Bran,  from  whom  he  in- 
herited considerable  estates  in  Meri- 
oneth and  the  adjoining  districts '.  As 
was  then  customar>'  with  the  jroung 
gentry,  he  came  to  London,  and  joined 
one  of  the  inns  of  court,  became  squire 
of  the  body  to  Richard  1 1.,  was  knighted 
by  him  in  1387,  and  was  one  of  his  at- 
tendants when  seized  at  Flint  Castle. 
He  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  coun- 
tr>%  but  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  one  of 
the  marchers,  presuming  on  his  favour 
as  a  zealous  Lancastrian,  seized  some 
lands  which  Glyndwr  had  several  years 
before  gained  from  him  by  a  lawsuit ; 
Glyndwr's  appeal  to  the  pariiament 
was  disregarded,  and  Grey,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  make  restitution,  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  other  portions  of  his 


•  John  Cosin,  the  constable  of  the  town,  was  re- 
warded with  a  pension  of  loo  marks,  and  the 
townsmen  received  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  slain :  even  the  women  were  gratified  witli 
a  gift  of  six  does  and  a  hoRshead  of  wine.  The 
carl  of  Kent  was  killed  in  Uie  skirmish ;  the  carl 
of  Salisbury  was  beheaded  there  without  trial, 
Jan.  7,  as  was  Sir  Ralph  Lnmlcy,  Jan.  lo :  De- 
spenser  fled  to  Wales,  but  trying  to  leave  the 
country,  he  was  carried,  after  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, to  Bristol,  and  beheaded  there  Jan.  lo ; 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon  escaped,  but  was  seized 
a  few  days  after  at  Prittlewell,  in  Essex,  and  being 
carried  before  the  countess  of  Hereford,  (mother- 
in-law  to  Henry  and  sister  of  the  earl  of  Arundel 
and  the  archbishop,)  was  l)eheaded  by  her  order, 
and  in  her  presence,  at  Pleshy,  Jan.  15  or  16.  The 
heads  of  the  slain  were  sent  to  London,  and  placed 
on  the  bridge. 

••  It  is  probable  that  Richard  escaped  at  this 
time  from  Pomfret,  but  his  friends  were  crushed 
befurc  he  could  join  them,  and  he  had  no  resource 
but  to  flee  to  Scotl.ind. 

=  The  heads  and  quarters  of  eight  of  thesd  p?r- 
1  oiled,  with  twelve  prisoners  for  trial,  were  sent  t'> 
l-undon,  preceded  by  music,  and  tiicre  received  by 


the  archbishop  (Arundel)  and  many  other  prelates 
who  chanted  the  Te  Dcum^  *'  and  the  men  of  Loo- 
don  cheered,  and  made  great  rejoicings." 

<^  Walden  was  at  once  set  at  liberty,  and  was 
afterwards  made  bishop  of  London ;  Colchester 
was  allowed  to  hold  his  office,  till  his  death,  in 
1430  ;  I^Ierks's  subsequent  history  has  been  already 
noticed  (sec  a.d.  1399).  Feriby  and  Maudelvn 
arc  named  executors  m  Richard's  will,  and  Ute 
latter,  it  is  said,  had  personated  the  king  at  Ciroi- 
ccstcr.  r.n)cas  had  been  comptroller  of  (Calais. 
and  Shciley  master  of  the  household  to  the  earl 
of  Huntingdon.  * 

"  It  i:,  to  be  regretted  that  historians  have  de- 
voted so  little  attention  to  the  career  of  this  re- 
markable man.  i'akiiig  their  tone  from  the  Lan- 
castrian or  Tudi»r  chroniclers,  they  too  frequently 
dismiss  him  as  "t!ie  wretched  rebel  Glendower," 
liiough  he  w.is  for  a  considerable  time  d*  faeia 
I-rincc  of  \\alL'.s,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by 
ih'-  king  of  1  r.mce,  who  studiously  avoided  be- 
stowing the  regal  stvie  on  Henry,  styling  him  only 
"  our  adversary  of  tn^il.ind." 

'    His  ar.c.^tral  rcsiucnce    was    Sychart,   near 
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property,  but  he  was  captured  whilst 
attempting  to  take  possession. 

Glyndwr  had  now  no  hope  except 
in  the  sword,  and  he  acted  with  vigour. 
He  at  once  assumed  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  burnt  his  adversary's 
town  of  Ruthin,  at  the  fair  time  (Sept 
30,  1400).  He  next  burst  into  the 
marches,  where  he  burnt  Oswestry, 
and  stormed  several  small  garrisons. 
The  Welsh  repaired  to  him  in  thou- 
sands^  and  the  strong  Edwardian  cas- 
tles of  Conway,  Ruthin,  Hawarden, 
and  Flint  soon  fell  into  his  hands.  He 
repelled  three  formidable  armies  led 
against  him  by  Henry  in  person  ',  and 
in  1402  he  was  crowned  at  Machynl- 
leth ^  Among  manv  captives  taken 
by  him  was  Sir  Eomund  Mortimer, 
the  unde  of  the  young  earl  of  March, 
which  led  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Mortimers  and  Percies,  having 
for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  Henry. 
This  alliance  was  dissolved  by  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  but  Glyndwr 
continued  the  contest;  and  official 
record  remains  of  many  acts  that 
prove  the  reality  of  his  power  in 
Wales.  He  displaced  the  bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  appointed  a  partisan 
of  his  own;  and  the  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  was  his  ambassador  to  the 
French  king.  Though  occasionally 
suffering  defeat,  he  captured  many  of 
the  •'  English  towns  * "  and  castles,  re- 
ceived aid  from  France  and  from  Scot- 
lind,  and  marched  with  his  French 
allies  as  fair  as  Worcester. 

Henry  of  Monmouth  (afterwards 
Henry  V.)  had  some  success  against 
Gl)7idwr,  but  was  unable  to  effect  his 
subjugation,  and  several  years  after, 
vhcn  about  to  embark  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  France,  tmwilling  appa- 
rently to  leave  so  active  an  enemy 
|>chind  him,  he  endeavoured  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement  with  him.  While 
the  terms  were  in  debate,  Glyndwr 


died,  at  Monnington,  in  Herefordshire, 
Sept.  20,  141 5.  His  sons  concluded 
the  negociation  (Feb.  24,  141 6),  but 
the  terms  on  which  they  laid  down 
their  arms  were  less  favourable  than 
they  would  have  been  had  he  lived, 
for,  though  a  full  pardon  had  been 
offered  (July  5,  141 5)^  Glyndwr  is 
spoken  of  as  attainted  m  a  statute  of 
the  next  reign,  [9  Hen.  VI.  c.  3]. 


AJD.  1401. 

An  act  passed  against  the  Lollards 
[2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15].  No  one  was  to 
preach  without  tiie  bishop's  license, 
and  persons  accused  of  heretical  opi- 
nions were  to  be  judged  by  the  dioce- 
san, and  punished  at  the  king's  plea- 
sure, if  they  recanted ;  but  if  not,  to 
be  burnt  \ 

Wilham  Sawtre,  a  London  secular 
priest,  is  burnt  under  this  statute, 
Feb.  12. 

Several  statutes  passed  in  relation 
to  the  rising  in  Wales.  Welshmen, 
and  Englishmen  married  to  Welsh- 
women, are  disabled  to  hold  office  or 
to  purchase  lands,  either  in  England, 
or  in  the  "borough  or  English  towns" 
in  Wales*,  [2  Hen.  IV.  cc.  16 — 20]. 

David,  the  prince  of  Scotland,  being 
imprisoned  by  his  father's  order,  dies 
soon  after  at  the  palace  of  Falkland, 
April  3  ". 

Glyndwr  ravages  the  marches  and 
the  English  districts ;  he  also  captures 
Radnor,  and  beheads  the  garrison. 
Henry  marches  against  him  in  June, 
when  Glyndwr  retires  to  a  strong  post 
at  Con\'en. 

Henry  finding  Glyndwr's  position 
unassailable,  invades  Scotland  and 
bums  Edinburgh,  in  August  He  re- 
turns into  Wales  in  October,  but  is 
again  obliged  to  withdraw  without 
bringing  Glyndwr  to  a  battle. 


'  Hany  on  each  occasion  met  with  had  weather, 
« '..cb  the  chroniclers  gravely  ascribft  to  the  ma^ic 
r-.r.-'  <4  hM  oppoDcnt.  Glyndwr  had  a  reputation 
{•T  duigeroiis  learning,  and  was  a  patron  of  bardx, 
"  >■'>  reprodticed  the  prophecies  attributed  to  Mcr- 
}  n,  And  declared  him  the  destined  restorer  of  the 
l.r.i,Kh  mtmarchy. 

*  Hia  brother-io-law,  Da^  Gam,  an  EnglUh 
I'ir.':  an,  attempted  to  assa.si>inate  him  during  the 
cTT'iinoay.  Gam  was  imprisoned  for  ten  years, 
unul  he  was,  by  formal  pennission  of  Henry  IV. 
f  T-'.'te  14,  141a),  ransomed  tnr  his  father,  and  lie 
%^\  iu'.IIed  at  the  battle  of  Aguncourt 


'  Sco  A.n,  1283. 

^  A  similnr  act  was  passed  in  ScothinJ  in  14": 
It  ordains  that  "heretics  anrl  LollanU  shrill  \. 
punished  as  the  law  of  Holy  Church  ruiuircs." 

'  These  statutes  were  contirujed  in  a  boUy  i 
1447  (=5  Hen.  VI.  c.  i\  all  grants  of  frandi-'. 
contrary  thereto  being  .it  the  suinc  time  declare 
void. 

•"  He  was  a  youth  of  dissolute  character, 
manner  of  his  death   is   not  known,   bin   he 
generally  supposed  to  have  K'on  sturvcJ  io  i 
by  his  unciv,  the  duke  of  Albany. 
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Thomas    of   Lancaster   (afterwards  and  killed  at  Kenlys,  in  Ossory,  July 

duke  of  Clarence)  appointed  lieutenant  20,  1398.    The  news  of  this  disaster 

of  Ireland,  June  27.     He  lands  there  brought  Richard  a  second  tune  to  Ire- 

Nov.  13.  land,  but  before  he  could  effect  any- 

^*      *        ,         r  T    1     J                .  thing  he  was  recalled  to  England  by 

The  disorders  of  Ireland  were  not  the  Ending  of  Henry  of  Lan^ter. 

redressed  by  the  Ordinance  of  I357',  The  Scots  now  leagued  with  the 

and  in  1361,  Lionel  (afterwards  duke  j^sh    effected  several  settlements  in 

of  Clarence)  was  appointed  Ijeutenant.  ^j^^  ^^^h,  and  defeated  a  fleet  which 

The  inheritance  of  his  wife  (Ehzabeth  ^^  ^j^j^^^^^  ^f  d^^ij^  h^  ^^^  ^^ 

de  Bui^h    countess   of  Ulster,)  had  against  them  p.    Thomas  of  Lancaster 

been  seized  and  partitioned  accordmg  ^%^^  assumed  the  government,  which 

to  the  Insh  law  by  her  relatives,  and  j^^  j^^i^  ^^^jj  g    ^^  f        sometimes  in 

he  was  thus  stronglv  prejudiced  against  sometimes  by  deputy.       He 

the  Anglo-Insh,  who  opposed  him  in  faboured  zealously,  though  with  HtUe 

arms,  but  were  brought  to  a  nominal  ^^^          ^^  make  the  royal  authority 

subjection    through  the  help  that  he  paramount ;  he  introduced  many  new 

received  from    England.     They  dis-  ^     ^jg^  colonists,  resumed  croiwi  de- 

claimed  submission  as  soon  35  he  had  ^^f        contended  with  various  for- 

left  the  country,  and  though  he  re-  tune  against  both  the  Irish  and  Anglo- 

turned  in  1366,  and  passed  the  famous  j^jgj^  ^received  the  whole  revenues  of 

Statutes  of  ^-jlkenny  %  they  were  en-  ^j^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ist^^  ^    ^  ^. 

tirely  disregarded    Edmund  Mortimer,  ^^^    g^^^j^y   of    7,000    marlcs  from 

earl  of  March,  (the  husband  of  his  England  ;  bit  he  at  length  was  despe- 

daughter  Phihppa,)  succeeded  him  as  ^^^^    wounded  in  a  battle  under  the 

lieutenant,  Jan.  24,  i379,  but  died  Dec.  ^,^^^  ^f  D^^lin,  and  obliged  to  with- 

26,  1380,  when  the  government  was  ^         ^^^^  the  English  pale,  or  sea- 

granted  to  his  son  Roger,  (Jan.  24,  coast  from  Dundalk  to  Wedford,  be- 

f  3^^U  ^^  ^'^.^J  minor,  his  uncle,  ^^^^  -^^  ^^g^^  tributary  to  its  so-caUed 

Sir  Thomas  Mortimer,  acted  as  his  subjects,  the  "mere    Irish»  and  the 

deputy.     In  1386  Richard  II  resorted  Anglo-Irish  %  and  remained   in  that 

to  the  desperate  expedient  of  granting  condition  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

the  "entire  dominion"  of  Ireland  to  ' 

his  favourite,  Robert  de  Vcrc,  on  con- 
dition of  his  achieving  its  complete  ^^'  ^402. 
conquest,  but  nothing  was  done  to-  Reports   spread   of  King   Richard 
wards  that    end,  and   at   length  the  being  alive  in  Scotland,  and  of  an  in- 
king himself  passed  over,  landing  at  tended  French  invasion  in  his  favour ; 
Waterford,  in  October,  1394,  with  a  Sir  Roger  Clarendon,  his  natural  bro- 
considerable  army.    The  Anglo-Irish  ther,  and  others  are  executed, 
kept  aloof,  but  the  native  chiefs  ver>'  GlyndwT  ravages  the  marches,  and 
generally     submitted,     acknowledged  defeats    and    captures    Sir    Edmund 
their  feudal  dependence,  engaged  to  Mortimer',  at  Brynglas,  near  Knighton, 
serve  the  king  in  his  wars,  and  pro-  June  22.  He  also  bums  the  cathedrals 
mised  also  to  quit    the  province  of  |  of  St.  Asaph,   Bangor,  and  Llandafi^ 


Leinster.  Richard  returned  to  Eng- 
land, leaving  the  earl  of  March  as  his 
lieutenant,  who  attempted  to  enforce 
this  last  stipulation,  but  was  strenu- 


and  the  abbey  of  Cwmhir. 

Henry  again  marches  into  Wales, 
but  is  obliged  to  retire  with  loss. 

The  Scots  invade  England,  in  July, 


■  Sec  p.  1^5.  ^  •»  Sec  p.  196. 

p  The  citizens  equipped  another  fleet  in  1405, 
u'hich  wsuk  more  successful.  It  ravaged  the  coasts 
not  only  of  Scotland,  but  of  Wales,  at  that  time 
under  the  rule  of  Glyndwr. 

s  'I'he  Anglo-Irish  and  the  natives  were  bitterly 
hostile  to  each  other,  and  thus  alone  was  the  royal 
authority  preserved  from  extinction.  In  1429  the 
Irish  Parliament  voted  a  petition  to  the  king,  re- 
quosting  him  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  pope  to 


publish  a  crusade  against  the  natives,  on  the  plea 
that  they  had  not  adhered  to  their  submission  made 
to  Henry  II.,  two  centuries  and  a  half  before.  In 
revenge,  M'Donough,  the  dynast  of  Leinster,  ra- 
vaged the  pale  with  fire  and  sword,  and  was  RS 
pulsed  with  extreme  diffictilty. 

'  Uncle  of  the  earl  of  March,  the  king,  or  heir 
to  the  throne,  according  as  Richard  was  or  wai 
not  alive :  the  real  state  of  the  case  not  being  ap* 
parently  known  to  the  parties. 
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announcing  that  King  Richard  is  with 
them.  They  are  defeated  by  Henry 
Percy  (called  Hotspur)  at  Homildon- 
hill,  near  Wooler,  Sept.  14,  and  the  earl 
of  Douglas  and  other  nobles  taken. 

Henry  offends  the  Percies,  and  they 
meditate  his  overthrow. 

A.D.  1403. 

The  Percies  and  the  Mortimers 
confederate  with  Glyndwr  to  restore 
Richard,  if  alive,  or  to  place  the  earl 
of  March  on  the  throne,  in  case  of  his 
decease. 

The  French  make  a  descent  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Percies  march  to  join  Glyndwr, 
but  are  intercepted  by  Henry,  and  de- 
feated at  the  place  called  Hateley-field, 
near  Shrewsbury,  July  23.  Henry 
Percy  is  killed ;  his  uncle,  Thomas 
Percy,  earl  of  Worcester,  being  taken, 
is  beheaded,  July  25  ■. 

A  body  of  French  land  in  Wales 
and  bum  Tenby,  in  July;  they  then 
join  Glyndwr. 

Plymouth  is  burnt  by  the  Bretons; 
and  at  the  same  time  Britanny  is  ra- 
vaged by  English  ships. 

**  Minstrels  or  vagabonds'*  forbidden 
to  make  assemblies  in  Wales,  [4  Hen. 
IV.  c  27I  The  Welsh  in  general  or- 
dered to  be  disarmed '  [c.  28]. 

Richard  Yonge,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
is  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  his  see 
by  Glyndwr  •. 


A.D.  1404. 

The  commons  propose  to  seize  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church,  when  the 
archbishop  (Arundel)  appeals  to  Henry, 
and  the  plan  is  dropped  *. 

"The  craft  of  multiplying  gold  or 
silver"  (alchemy)  declared  felony,  [5 
Hen.  IV.  c.  4^]. 

The  countess  of  Oxford,  several  ab- 
bots and  others,  charged  with  spread- 
ing reports  that  King  Richard  is  alive, 
are  imprisoned*. 

The  French  ravage  the  Devonshire 
coast,  and  also  besiege  Calais  ;  many 
of  their  vessels  are  burnt  at  Sluys  by 
the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  earl  of 
Kent  •. 

The  French  king  enters  into  a  treaty 
with  Glyndwr,  styling  him  "  Owen, 
prince  of  Wales,"  July  14^ 

A.D.  1405. 

Constance  of  York*  endeavours  to 
liberate  the  young  earl  of  March  and 
his  sisters  imprisoned  at  Windsor, 
Feb.  15.  The  duke  of  York  is  sent  to 
the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  but  is  soon  re- 
leased. 

The  prince  of  Wales  takes  the  field 
against  Glyndwr  in  March,  but  is  un- 
able to  subdue  him. 

James,  son  of  Robert  III.  of  Scot- 
land, captured  off  Flamborough  Head, 
March  30**. 

Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  of  Notting- 


*  Glyiidwr  was  at  the  time  besie^ng  Caermar- 
Aen,  and  was  not  hindered  from  jouung  his  con- 
federates by  a  flood  in  the  Severn,  as  is  commonly 
aaittd.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  on 
the  way  to  support  his  son,  hearing  of  his  death, 
fabaaded  his  armjr,  made  ms  submission,  and  was 
Mrdoocdy  (Aug.  XX,)  but  being  deprived  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  ms  strongest  castles,  he  with- 
drew into  Scotland  shortly  after.  The  chiefper- 
10a  killed  on  Henry's  side  was  Edmund  Stafford, 
cari  of  Baddngfaam,  son-in-law  of  Thomas,  duke 


'  dyndwr,  whose  lands  had  been  granted  to  the 
king's  nrollier,  the  earl  (of  Somerset  ^ov.  8,  ^oo), 
vas  outlawed  at  this  parliament,  ana  was  specially 
excepted  bom  many  graces  and  pardons  issued 
sufaMoucntly  fay  Henx;T. 

•  Ttm  act  of  Glsmdwr  received  at  last  the  tadt 
sanction  of  the  pope,  as  he  at  once  promoted  Yonge 
to  the  see  of  Rochester.  Archbishop  Arundel,  how- 
ever, refiMed  to  admit  him  by  proxy,^  and  he  did 
not  obtain  possession  until  his  release  in  1407.  By 
dyndwr's  wish  Lewis  Bifort  was  elected  his  suc- 
ontoTf  and  was  approved  by  the  Pope  (Inno- 
cent vll.),  but  as  he  could  not  obtain  consecra- 
tion finom  die  ardiUshop  of  Canterbury,  he  is  not 
in  the  list  of  bishops  oi  the  see,  though 


held  it  tin  1408,  when  the'  pope  (Gresory  XI 1.) 
translated  him  to  another,  nanung  Benedict  Nicolls 


m  his  stead,  but  he  bore  the  title  of  bishop  of 
Bangor  at  tlie  Cotmdl  of  Constance  in  X414. 
«  Tii;*  fras  in  the  parliament  held  at  Coventry, 


called  the  Laymen's  Parliament,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  men  learned  in  the  law  (who  were  then 
commonly  clergymen)  were  carefully  excluded. 
The  scheme  was  probably  devised  by  Henry's 
ministers,  who  resorted  to  manv  strange  expe- 
dients to  raise  money,  as  may  oe  seen  by  the 
Records  of  the  Council,  but  all  who  had  anything 
to  lose  saw  that  it  endangered  all  property,  and  it 
was  of  necessity  abandoned. 

7  This  statute  remained  unrepealed  until  the 
year  1690,  [i  Gul.  &  Mar.  c  30]. 

■  The  countess  was  the  mother  of  Richard's  late  fa- 
vourite, the  duke  of  Ireland  ;  she  received  a  pardon 
(Dec  5,  1404),  but  the  fate  of  the  rest  docs  not  ap- 
pear. 'The  confessions  of  some  of  the  parties,  which 
render  it  probable  that  Richard  was  then  silive  in 
Scotland,  are  preserved  among  the  Public  Records. 

*  Edmund  Holland,  brother  and  heir  of  the  carl 
killed  in  i^.  He  held  the  post  of  High  Admiral, 
and  was  lulled  at  sea  in  1407. 

*  It  was  negotiated  by  John  Trevor,  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  expelled  as  a  partisan  of  Glyndwr  in 
1402.  though  his  see  was  not  filled  up  whilst  he 
lived.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1410. 

»  She  was  the  widow  of  Thomas  Despenser,  earl 
of  Gloucester  (see  a.d.  1400).  and  sister  to  the  earl 
of  Rutland,  who  by  the  death  of  his  father  had 
now  become  duke  of  York. 

*  He  was  on  his  voyage  to  France  for  security 
against  the  schemes  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of 
/Jbany,  who  had  put  his  elder  brother  David  to 
death. 
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ham%  Ricb.pM  Scrope,  archbishop  of 
York',  the  uirl  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  Bardolf^,  and  others  combine 
together  to  place  the  earl  of  March 
on  the  throne.  The  archbishop  pub- 
lishes a  manifesto  declaring  Henr>'  ex- 
communicated, May  9. 

Ralph  Neville,  earl  of  Westmore- 
land, gets  the  chief  insurgents  into 
his  hands  by  treachery.  The  arch- 
bishop and  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
are  beheaded,  June  8,  and  Lords  Hast- 
ings and  Falconbridge  soon  after.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland  and  Lord  Bar- 
dolf  escape  to  Scotland. 

The  French  send  succours  to 
Glyndwr. 

Henry  marches  against  Glyndwr, 
but  is  again  unsuccessful  \ 

A.D.  1406. 

The  crown  settled  by  parliament  on 
Henry  and  his  four  sons,  [7  Hen.  IV. 
c  2]. 

Robert  II L  of  Scotland  dies,  April 
4.  His  brother  Robert,  duke  of  Al- 
bany, governs  as  regent,  and  makes 
no  effort  to  procure  the  liberation  of 
the  young  prince  (James  I.). 


The  guardianship  of  the  seas  from 
May  I,  1406,  to  Sept  1407,  com- 
mitted to  an  association  of  merchants ; 
the  parliament  assigns  to  them  the 
taxes  on  wine,  wool,  and  hides. 

The  Isle  of  Man  granted  to  Sir 
John  Stanley,  April  6. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  and 
Lord  Bardolf,  fearing  to  be  delivered 
up  by  the  Scottish  regent,  flee  to 
Glyndwr  in  Wales. 

A.D.  1407. 

England  greatly  afflicted  by  pes- 
tilence. 

Henry,  in  crossing  from  Queen- 
borough  to  Leigh,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  is  attacked  by  French 
pirates,  and  narrowly  escapes  cap- 
ture. 

A  strong  body  of  French  auxiliaries 
join  Glyndwr,  who  advances  into  Eng- 
land, and  threatens  Worcester,  but  at 
length  retires. 

A  parliament  held  at  Gloucester,  in 
October,    when    severe    statutes   are  * 
passed  against    the  Welsh,  [9  Hen. 
'  IV.  cc.  I,  2,  3,  4]. 


FRANCE. 


A.D.  1407. 


Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  is  murdered 
by  the  duke  of  Burgundy*,  Nov.  23. 

Charles  VI.  of  France  had  several 
years  before  this  fallen  into  a  state  of 
mental  imbecility,  and  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy  contended  for 
power  with  a  degree  of  violence  that 
proved  fatal  to  their  country,  as  well 


as  to  themselves.  The  queen,  (Isa- 
bella of  Bavaria,)  a  woman  of  de- 
praved character,  allied  herself  with 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  but  after  his 
death  she  sometimes  inclined  to  the 
opposite  party,  and  at  length  even 
leagued  with  Henr>'  V.  against  her 
own  son,  the  dauphin.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  was  assassinated  in  his 
turn,  in  the  year  1419*'. 


*  The  son  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  banished  with 
Henry  of  I^ancaster  by  Kiclvird  1 1. 

f  IJrother  of  Willbm  Scroi»c,  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
I:-eheaded  in  1399. 

8  Thomas,  Lord  Bardulf,  was  born  in  1367,  and 


Arms  of  Lord  I.-uJoIf. 
■iucceedcd  his  father;  William,  in  his  seventeeuth 


at 
of 


year.  He  had  large  poinessions  in  Norfolk,  SaftP^ 
LincoIn<<hire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  served  in  F 
and  in  Ireland  during  the  latter  yean  of  die 
of  Richard  II.     He  joined  Henry  <^  Lan  ~ 
Shrewsbury,  but  afterwards  espoused  Um 
the  Pcrcies,  and  was  mortally  wounded  st 
ham-moor.     Hi9  head  was  set  up  at  linc^i^ 
his  quarters  at  London,  York,  Lvna,  and 
bury,  but  his  widow  was  allowed  to  read 
at  the  same   time   as   NorthumberlaiMt  nocived 
Christian  burial. 

^  The  campai^  was  brief,  bad  w«ttd 
of  provisions  obli^ng  the  English  to 
con<iiderabIe  loss,  m  November. 

»  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  C _-y     ^ 

had  shortly  before  married  Isabrlla,  the  vidbv  m 
Richard  If. 

^  Two  dukes  of  Orieans  and'tkree  dokei  «f 
gundy  were  concerned  in  the  transactioai  i_^^ 
brought  about  the  English  rale  io  Fnnee;  ihff 
were  all  de<iccnded  from  a  king  (Jolm  IL)  aM 
died  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Edward  III.  Tm 
fullov.hig  uble  shews  their  rrlafiomhjp  M  M* 
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A.D.  1408. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  and 
Lord  Bardolf  again  appear  in  the 
north,  and  take  up  arms;  they  are 
defeated  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire 
(Sir  Thomas  Rokeby)  at  Bramham- 
moor,  Feb.  19,  the  earl  being  killed  in 
the  field,  and  Lord  Bardolf  mortally 
wounded. 

A.D.  1409. 

The  council  of  Pisa  deposes  the 
Ti\-al  popes,  styled  Benedict  XIII.  and 
Gregory  XII.,  June  5 ;  Peter  of  Can- 
dia  elected,  June  15  or  26^  who  takes 
the  name  of  Alexander  V. 

A  strong  body  of  Welsh  ravage 
Shropshire,  but  are  defeated,  and  their 
leaders,  Philip  Dhu  and  Philpot  Sai- 
damore,  captured,  carried  to  London 
and  executed.  After  this,  the  war 
languishes,  but  some  of  the  marchers 
make  private  truces  with  Glyndwr. 

A.D.  1410. 

The  confiscation  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  Church  again  proposed  by  the 
commons,  but  rejected  by  Henry. 

The  circulation  of  foreign  money 
prohibited   by  statute  [11    Hen.   IV. 

Thomas  Badby,  a  Lollard,  is  exe- 
cuted, in  April. 

A.D.  141  J. 

Henry  sends  a  body  of  troops  to 
assist  tne  duke  of  Burgundy  against 


his  rivals  ;  they  gain  a  victory  at  St. 
Qoud  *,  and  capture  Paris. 

Donald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  endeavours 
to  make  himself  independent  of  the 
Scottish  crown.  He  is  supported  by 
Henry,  but  being  defeated  at  Harlaw, 
near  Aberdeen,  July  24,  is  reduced  to 
submission. 

The  giving  of  liveries  again  pro- 
hibited by  statute  [13  Hen.  IV.  c.  3]. 
The  practice  had  been  forbidden  in 
the  first  and  seventh  years  of  Henry's 
reign,  but  the  enactments  had  not  been 
attended  ta 

Prince  Henry  is  removed  from  the 
council. 

A  D.  141 2. 

A  six  years'  truce  is  concluded  with 
the  Scots,  May  7. 

Henry  changes  his  policy,  and  joins 
the  Orleans  party,  by  treaty.  May  18. 

Henry  falls  ill,  when  his  eldest  son 
claims  the  regency,  which  is  refused 
to  hinL 

The  parties  in  France  are  recon- 
ciled, and  unite  against  the  English, 
who  in  return  ravage  Normandy". 

The  first  university  in  Scotland 
founded  at  St.  Andrew's. 

A.D.  1413. 

Henry  is  seized  'with  a  fit  while  at 
his  devotions  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Ed- 
mund at  Westminster.  He  dies  a  few 
days  after,  March  20,  and  is  buried  at 
Canterbury  ". 


Events  in  General  History. 


A.D, 


Timoor  invades  Asia  Minor,   and 

takes  Bajazet  prisoner     .        .     1402 
I^ome  seixed  by  Ladislaus  of  Naples     140S 


A.n. 


The  Teutonic  Knights  defeated  by 

the  Poles         ....     1410 

Mahomet,  son  of  Bajazet,  restores 

the  Ottoman  Empire       .        .     14 13 


<^,  md  to  the  dauphin,  whose  throne  they  cn- 
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1  I 

Charlies  V.  Philip  the  Hardv, 

duke  of  Burgundy, 

«       I  ""       I  I 

^-■AiLis  VI.    Louis  of  Orleans,  John  sans  Peur, 
I  killed  1407.  killed  1419. 

^UisVII.  Charles  of  Orleans,  Philip  the  Good. 
taken  at  Agincourt. 

The  French  factions  were  so  embittered  against 
?^  other,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Kne- 
^could  prevail  <m  the  Burgundians  to  >|'are  the 
***«>  o(  their  prisoners. 


^  They  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence. At  length  they  withdrew  into  Guienne,  on 
the  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  which 
the  auke  of  Orleans  gave  hostages. 

■  The  partisans  of  the  Hou>e  of  York  nu^ny 
years  after  asserted,  with  the  view  of  blackening 
Henry's  character,  that,  like  Jonas,  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  waves,  on  its  passage  to  Favers- 
ham,  in  order  to  appease  a  violent  tempest.  The 
curious  statement  of  one  Clement  Maydeston  on 
the  subject,  which  will  be  found  in  Wharton's 
Anglia  Sacra,  and  also  in  Stothard's  Sepulchral 
Monuments,  was  conclusively  refuted  in  1832,  when 
the  tomb  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Bagot, 
dean  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  and  the  body  of 
the  king  was  found,  the  face  especially  being  in 
excellent  prcicrvatiun. 


Gnit  Seal  of  Hout  V. 


Bolingbroke  and  Mary  de  Bohun,  , 
of  the  co-heiresses  of  Humphrey,  earl 
of  Hereford,)  was  bom  at  Monmouth, 
Aug.  9,  1388.  He  had  for  his  governor 
the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  {after- 
wards earl  of  Worcester,)  and  is  said  to 
have  been  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
Henry  Beaufort,  eventually  bishop  of 
Winchester.  He  early  shared  in  the 
fortunes  of  his  father,  being  carried  to 
Ireland,  as  a  hostage,  by  Richard  II. 
in  his  eleventh  year,  but  apparently 
treated  with  kindness,  and  tionoured 
with  knighthood.  On  his  father's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  young  Henry  was 
created  prince  of  Wales,  was  summoned 
to  parliament,  and  intrusted  with  mili- 
tary command  against  Glyndwr.  The 
earl  of  March  was  placed  under  his 
wardship,  which  gave  him  possession 
of  the  vast  estates  of  the  Mortimers  ; 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  Wales, 


and  also  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
andcaptainof  the  castles  of  Dover  and 
Calais,  He  was  likewise  for  a  while  a 
member  of  the  council,  but  was  re- 
moved from  it  about  the  year  1412, 
having  grievously  offended  his  father 
by  demanding  the  regency  during  the 
frequent  iUnesses  of  the  latter,  and  be- 
ing suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  crown. 
So  much  active  employment  at  so  early 
an  age  renders  it  very  doubtful  that  he 
could  be  guilty  of  much  of  the  dissipa- 
tion and  violent  conduct  ordinarily  as- 
cribed to  his  youthful  days. 

Henry  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
March  21,  1413.  Encouraged  by  the 
weakness  to  which  the  civil  wars  of 
the  Orleans  and  Burgundian  factions 
had  reduced  the  country',  he  at  once 
prepared  to  attack  France,  but  at  first 
professed  to  have  in  view  only  the  re- 
covery of  the  English  provinces.  The 
negotiations  for  this  end  were  pro- 
tracted until  the  summer  of  1415,  mwn 
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he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  landed  in  Nonnandy,  captured 
Harneur,  and  gained  the  victory  of 
Agincourt,  but,  exhausted  by  the  enort, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England. 

In  1417  he  again  invaded  France, 
effected  the  conquest  of  Normandy, 
gained  the  alliance  of  the  Burgun- 
dians,  and  at  length,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  Troyes,  (May,  1420,}  received 
the  princess  Katherine  in  marriage, 
was  recognised  by  the  queen-mother 
(Isabella  of  Bavaria)  as  heir  to  the 
crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  own 
son,  the  dauphin,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  England.  A  few  months, 
however,  shewed  that  his  conquest 
was  not  complete,  and  that  the  dis- 
inherited prince  possessed  the  affec- 
tions of  the  nation ;  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence was  defeated  and  killed  at  Bau^^, 
in  March,  1421,  and  the  king  hastily 
returning,  passed  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life  in  almost  constant  action. 
He  captured  Dreux,  but  failed  before 
Orieans,  and  though  he  passed  the 
winter  at  Paris  as  long  of  France,  was 
obliged  in  the  following  year  to  be- 
siege Meaux,  which  only  surrendered 
aftor  a  most  resolute  resistance.  Shortly 
after  this  he  fell  ill,  and  being  carried 
to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  near  Paris, 
died  there,  Aug.  31,  1422,  in  the  35th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  loth  of  his 
reign. 

Henry  married  the  princess  Kathe- 


Henrr  V.,from  his  Monmnent,  Vestmiiuter  Abbey. 

rine  of  France  ;  she  bore  him  one  son, 
Henry,  who  succeeded  him.  Kathe- 
rine in  1423  married  Owen  Tudor,  one 
of  her  attendants,  and  by  him  became 
the  mother  of  Edmund  Tudor  earl  of 
Richmond,  the  father  of  Henry  VII., 
Jasper  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  other 
children.  She  died  in  the  nunnery  of 
Bermondsey,  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, Jan.  4,  1437  \ 

This  king  bore,  like  his  father, 
France  and  England  quarterly,  but 
with  the  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  former 
only  three  in  number  *=.  The  same 
supporters  (a  lion  and  antelope)  are 
ascribed  to  him,  but  probably  this  is 
an  error.  For  badges  he  used  an 
antelope  gorged  with  a  crown  and 
chained ;  a  swan  similarly  adorned  ; 
and  a  beacon  inflamed  ;  these  devices 
are  sometimes  seen  united,  as  in  the 
cornice  of  his  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 


Arms  and  Badges  of  Henry  Y. 


The  brilliant  though  transitory  suc- 
cess of  Henry's  attack  on  France,  has 
often  caused  its  injustice  to  be  over- 
lookedf  and  himself  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings.    As  a  stroke  of  policy  it 


doubtless  answered  its  purpose  **,  as 
it  deferred  to  the  time  of  his  successor 
the  desolating  contest  known  as  the 
War  of  the  Roses  ;  yet  it  is  hard  to 
say  to  which  country  it  was  most 
disastrous.  Henry  has,  however,  better 


^  About  the  time  of  Katherine's  death  it  was  dts- 
COfCiwI  that  her  nster-in-law.  the  duchess  of  Bed- 
ferd,  had  afao  married  one  of  her  squires,  Richard 
Woo&nSLe,  and  as  she  was  now  the  first  lady  in 
Iht  kbgaom,  tbe  nobility  loudly  complained  of 
these  mafrhf^  as  degnuung.  The  more  recent 
offender,  Woodville,  had  a  powerful  friend  in  Car- 
dinal Beaufort,  and  so  escaped  punishment  for  his 
"picsumptioD,'*  he  and  hb  wife  receiving  a  fonnal 
paidoBy  Oct.  34,  Z437 ;  bat  Tudor  was  confined  in 


Newgate,  whence  he  made  his  escape.  He  was 
recaptured,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  not  set  ai 
liberty  till  long  after  the  death  of  his  wife. 

«  1  nis  was  in  imitation  of  an  alteration  made  by 
Charles  VI.  of  France. 

*•  The  reproach  of  having  suggested  to  Henry  W- 
a_  war  with  France  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
his  throne  is  commonly  cast  on  Bishop  Chichelcy, 
of  St.  David's ;  but  the  justice  of  the  charge  i- 
doubtful. 
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claims  on  our  respect  than  spring  from 
even  the  most  complete  conquest.  He 
treated  his  royal  captives  (the  king  of 
Scotland  and  the  carl  of  March)  with 
kindness,  restored  the  Percies,  and 
firmly  attached  them  to  the  interests 
of  his  family ;  his  conduct,  generally, 
was  mild  and  humane* ;  hediscouraged 
vice  and  luxury  by  his  own  orderly  and 
sober  life;  he  attended  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  humble,  and  was  liberal 
in  his  rewards  of  service.  Though  he 
persecuted  the  Lollards,  he  withstood 
the  extravagant  demands  of  the  papal 
court,  and  restored  the  goods  of  hos- 
pitals to  their  proper  uses ;  he  built 
bridges  and  endowed  religious  houses ; 
and  to  him  rather  than  to  Henry  VI I. 
belongs  the  credit  of  founding  a  royal 
navy'. 

A.D.  141 3. 

Henry  V.  is  crowned  at  Westminster, 
April  9». 

The  parliament  meets  at  Westmin- 
ster in  May. 

An  act  passed  forbidding  Welshmen 
to  bring  actions  for  damages  sustained 
in  "  this  rebellion  of  Wales,"  on  pain 


of  treble  damages,  two  years*  imprison- 
ment, and  fine  and  ransom  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  [i  Hen.  V.  c  6*]. 

"Irishmen,  and  Irish  dexks,  beg- 
gars, called  chamber  deacons,"  order^ 
to  depart  before  the  feast  of  All  Souls 
(Nov.  2),  "  for  quietness  and  peace  in 
this  realm  of  England,"  [c  8]. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle*  is  condemned 
as  a  heretic,  September  23.  He  es- 
capes from  the  Tower  in  the  course  of 
the  following  month. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Thomas  Arundel)  holds  a  synod  at 
St.  Paul's  from  Nov.  20  to  Dec.  4».for 
repression  of  the  opinions  of  Wick- 
liffe^ 

A.D.  I414. 

The  king  seizes  a  party  of  the  Lol- 
lards, near  London,  in  the  night  of 
Jan.  6,  7.  They  are  accused  of  de- 
signs against  his  life,  are  condemned, 
and  many  of  them  executed. 

An  inquiry  into  and  reformation  ot 
the  state  of  hospitals  ordered*,  [2  Hen. 
V.  St.  I,  c.  i]. 

The  breach  of  truce  or  safe  conduct 
declared  high  treason,  [c.  6]. 


FRANCE. 


Henry  forms  alliances  with  the  king 
of  the  Romans  (Sigismund),  the  king 
of  Arragon  (Ferdinand  I.),  and  other 


princes.  He  despatches  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  (Henry  Chicheley,)  Lord 
Grey,  and  other  envoys  to  demand 


•  He  WAS  probably  influenced  rather  by  what  he 
:onsiuercd  state  necessity  than  by  natural  cnielty 
4)f  disposition,  in  putting  to  death  the  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge and  odiers,  and  in  hanging  the  Scots  taken 
in  arms  against  him  in  France ;  these  circum- 
•-tances,  however,  will  ever  remain  a  deep  stain  on 
!iis  character. 

*■  Occasional  mention  occurs  of  "  the  king's  own 
>hif>s,"  in  earlier  times,  but  Henry  kcjtt  constantly 
:i  fleet  of  twelve  vc:^scls  to  guard  the  coast,  which 
had  been  greatly  neglected  in  the  former  reign 
;sce  p.  217);  they  appear,  each  to  have  had  from 
60  to  100  mariners,  men-at-arms,  and  archers.  lic- 
<'de  this,  he  had  at  command  the  navy  of  the 
1  rinque  Ports  (about  60  ships),  with  numerous  hired 
vessels^  and  prizes  Liken  from  the  Cicnoesc. 

K  His  regnal  years  are  computed  from  March  21. 

^  The  recital,  that  the  Welsh  "  daily  make  uuar- 
-cls  and  great  pursuit"  against  the  "king's  liege 
people"  for  injuries  sustained  by  them  in  the  course 
ff  the  contest,  shews  that  their  insurrection  had 
n.>t  been  so  completely  cruslied  as  writers  usually 
-Mippasc ;  neither  did  this  statute  at  once  reduce 
iliem  to  ordrr,  as  in  the  next  year  we  meet  with 
A  statement  that  the  "king's  licgc  people"  are 
d.iily  carried  off  by  the  Welsh,  against  whom  heavy 
J  i:nalties  are  denounced,  [2  Hen.  V.  st.  a,  c.  5]. 

'  Commonly  styled  Lord  Cobham,  from  his  mar- 
riage with  Joan,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  last 
Jord. 

*  The  archbishop  died  early  in  the  next  year, 


and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Chicheley,  of  St. 
David's.  Chicheley  was  bom  at  Higham  Ferren* 
in  Northamptonshire,  about  1362,  and  was  educated 
at  Wykeham's  foundation  in  Winchester  and  Ox- 
ford. He  particularly  studied  the  civil  and  canoa 
law,  and  tnough  he  becaine  archdeacon  of  Salis- 
bury, bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  archlMshop  ol 
Canterbury,  he  was  for  many  years  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  embassies  and  other  state  business.  He 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Pisa  in  14x0,  and  also 
attended  Henry  V.  in  his  invasion  of  France ;  but 
after  this  king's  death  he  devoted  himsdf  vitbt 

'  energy  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  pcimaie. 
In  this  capacity  he  firmlv  withstood  the  attadcs 
of  the  papal  court  on  the  independence  of  the 
Church,  and  also  repressed  the  vehemeaoe  of  the 
Lollards,  whence  he  is  by  some  writen^  thou^ 
unjustly,  designated  a  persecutor.  In  the  midst 
of  these  contentions  he  carried  out  his  deagn  of 
adding  a  new  college  to  Oxford,  and  in  the  Tear 
1437  founded  All  Souls,  a  noble  monument  <h  his 

I  pious  liberality.  Worn  out  with  years  and  in- 
firmity, he  desired  to  resign  his  see,  bat  bdbrs 
the  transaction  could  be  completed  he  died.  Api^ 
13,  1443,  and  was  buried  at  Canterbury,  wheic  Im 
splendid  tomb  still  remains,  it  having  been  »• 
edified  by  his  college. 

■  llie  .statute  alleges  that  their  goods  are  for  Ae 
most  part  decayed,  and  spent  to  other  uses,  and 
directs  the  ordinary  of  each  diocese  to  remedj  the 
abubc. 
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from  the  king  of  France  (Qiarles  VI.)  ' 
the  restoration  of  the  former  posses- 
sions of  England,    June.     A    com- 
promise is  proposed,  which  Henry  re- 
jects, and  prepares  for  war. 

The  rivalry  of  parties  by  which 
France  had  been  so  long  afiUcted  was 
not  in  any  manner  abated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  attack  from  England.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  at  that  time  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  raised  troops  to 
defend  the  kingdom ;  Burgundy  re- 
fused all  co-operation,  but  preserved 
a  suspicious  neutrality,  until  his  rival 
was  C24)tured  at  Agincourt,  when  he 
seized  on  many  of  me  strong  cities  of 
Normandy,  and  at  length  openly  joined 
the  Engli^ ;  his  sincerity  was,  how- 
ever, doubted  by  them,  and  French 
chroniclers  assert  that  he  was  at  the 
sime  time  in  negotiation  with  the 
dauphin. 


A.D.  1414. 

The  council  of  Constance 
its  first  sitting,  Nov.  16. 


holds 


A.D.  141 5. 

The  king  assembles  his  forces  in 
May;  and  joins  them  at  Portsmouth 
in  July. 

The  carl  of  Cambridge",  Lord  Scrope 
of  Masham,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey, 
charged  with  conspiring  against  the 
life  of  the  king,  are  executed,  Aug.  2, 5. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of 
this  conspiracy  except  from  the  re- 
conl  df  the  brief  tri^  of  the  parties. 
Wc  learn  from  this  that  they  were 
chaiged  with  intending  to  kill "'  Henry 


of  Lancaster,  the  usurper,"  and  then 
to  flee  into  Wales,  where  they  were 
to  proclaim  the  earl  of  March  king. 
Rather  inconsistently  with  this,  they 
were  also  charged  with  asserting  King 
Richard  to  be  still  alive,  and  with 
sending  into  Scotland  "for  a  certain 
man  who  in  his  shape  of  body  and 
countenance  did  much  resemble  him  ;'' 
for  if  this  had  been  believed  there  must 
have  been  an  end  of  the  assumption  of 
royalty  by  the  earl  of  March. 

The  king  sails  with  a  large  force,  on 
board  1,500  ships,  from  Southampton, 
Aug.  II.  He  lands  in  the  Pays  du 
Caux,  Aug.  13;  lays  siege  to  Har- 
fleur  *,  and  captures  it  Sept.  22. 

He  sends  many  of  his  sick  to  Eng- 
land, appoints  the  earl  of  Dorset 
(Thomas  Beaufort,  afterwards  duke 
of  Exeter)  governor  of  Harfleur,  and 
sets  out  on  his  march  towards  Calais, 
Oct.  8. 

The  French,  under  the  dukes  of 
Bourbon  and  Orleans,  harass  his 
march.  He  attempts  in  vain  to  cross 
the  Somme,  at  Blanche  Tache,  Oct. 
14 ;  then  proceeds  up  the  stream 
through  Abbeville  and  Amiens  to  Pe- 
ronne,  where  he  crosses  the  river  at 
night,  Oct.  20. 

The  French,  having  cut  up  the 
direct  road,  take  post  at  Agincourt, 
to  intercept  his  course  to  Calais.  The 
two  armies  come  in  sight,  Oct.  24. 

Arthur  of  BritannyP  attacks  the 
English  camp  at  midnight,  during 
a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  but  is 
beaten  off. 

The  French  arc  defeated  with  ter- 
rible slaughter,  at  Agincourt'',  Oct.  25. 


■  TVs  ooandl  sat  until  April  23,  1418.  It  was 
attaided  by  both  bishops  and  laymen  from  Eng- 
land. Tbe  schiinn  in  the  Church  was  healed,  by 
tile  doMMtion  of  three  rival  p<>pes,  and  the  election 
cf  OdSo  Cofonna  as  Martin  V.  The  opinions  of 
Wickfiflc  were  condemoed,  and  his  bones  ordered 
10  be  bssvt,  M  task  which  was  committed  to  Richard 
Hu— f^,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  formerly 
hetm  <■•  of  bis  party.  The  most  memorable  act 
of  this  coaaci].  homcrer,  was  the  burning  of  John 
Hm^  in  flpite  of  a  safe  conduct  which  bad  been 
ftanled  to  nim  by  Sigismund. 

■  He  was  the  second  son  of  Edmund  of  Langley, 
dnko  of  York,  and  had  lately  received  the  title  of 
Cwhridn  finxm  HenrY*  His  son  Richard  became 
ddbc  ofYork,  and  his  daughter  Isabel  mfirried 
lad  BoiBcfaier,  who  was  created  earl  of  Essex  by 

*  Toe  kmg  had  with  hira,  beside  the  more  or- 
^inaiT  wazlucc  engines,  as  tripgettes,  sows,  bas- 
tiks,  cc  several  cannon  of  large  siie,  called  bom- 
Ms,  and  named  "  T-ondoo,"  '^Mcssapere,"  "  The 
King's  d.iR2hi=r.'*    'i'hcie  pieces,  which  seem  to 


have  somewhat  resembled  the  modem  mortar,  and 
which,  Elmham  says,  "vomited  from  their  fiery 
mouths  vast  quantities  of  stones,  with  a  vehement 
explosion  and  a  terrific  and  intolerable  noise,"  were 
worked  by  gunners  from  Germany,  and  they  con- 
tributed most  materially  to  his  success  in  other 
sieges. 

p  The  son  of  Joan  of  Navarre,  stepmother  of  the 
king.  He  was  made  prisoner  the  next  day,  and  was 
confined  until  July,  1420 ;  he  then  took  service  under 
Henry,  and  was  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Meaux. 
He  soon  after  abandoned  the  English  p.irty,  and 
became  constable  of  France. 

<  The  English  only  numbered  about  9,000  men, 
whilst  their  opponents  were  between  5o,o«k>  and 
60,00a  The  French  leaders  acted  wiih  so  little 
judgment  that  their  vast  army  was  cut  to  pieces 
with  very  slight  resistance,  yet  it  is  impossible  ip 
believe,  as  Is  often  stated,  that  the  victors  lost  only 
the  duke  of  York,  the  eari  of  Suffolk,  and  about  20 
others  ;  St.  Rcmy,  a  French  historian,  more  proba- 
bly makes  their  loss  1,600.  Ol  the  l-rcnch,  ir>,ooo 
at  I'--as»t  were  slain,  3,000,  or  more,  being  princes. 
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The  king  resumes  his  march,  Oct.  The  Scots  invest  Berwick  and  Rox- 

26,  and  reaches  Calais  Oct.  29,  where  burgh,  but  soon  retire. 

he  remains  until  Nov.  17.     He  lands  All  Bretons  not  denizened  e3cpelled 

at    Dover  with    his    chief  prisoners,  from  England  ■,  [4  Hen.  V.  c.  3]. 

after  a  rough  passage,  on  the  same  Coining  declared  treason,  [4  Hen. 

day,  and  makes  a  triumphant  entry  V.  st.  2,  c.  6]. 

into  London,  Nov.  23.  The  native  Irish  forbidden  to  hold 

any  great  office  in  their  own  countr>'  % 

A.D.  1416.  [4  Hen.  V.  c.  6]. 

,  .         /.  .V      ,,              fc-  '  The  duke  of  Britanny  agrees  to  a 

The    kmg  of  the   Romans    (Sigis-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^                ^     ^ 

mund)  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  >         •      • 

peace.      He    visits  England,   and  is  ^.d.  j^jS. 

most  honourably  received '.  ^he  king  holds  his  court  at  Caen, 

The  eari  of  Dorset  makes  an  mroad  ^^^^    ^  ^^^           ^^  confiscates  the 

m  Normandy    in  March.     He  fights  j^  J^  ^^  ^^  J^  ^f^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

anmdecisiycbattlcatCany^NlarchH,  ^     i^en  time;  vast  estates  thus  ac- 

and  with  difficu  ty  regams  Harfieur.  f^^  ^^^  b^towed\)n  the  duke  of 

The  French  land  in  Portland,  and  Jiarence  and  others, 

lay  It  waste  by  fire  m  May.  ^^^  ^^^^  bf .  Gloiicester  overruns 

Harfleur  being  besieged,  is  relieved  ^^^  Cotentin^ 

by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  August  15  ;  p^^toise  ^d  other  towns  submit  to 

and  again  m  October  by  the  earl  of  ^j^^  ^^^^  of  Burgundy. 

Huntingdon*   many  French  and  Ge-  ^h^  ^^^^  of  0rl4ns,  the  rival  of 

noese  ships  being  captured  on  each  Burgundy,  had  been  captured  at  Agin- 

^^S?if*°^-  I       f  jy          J     /T  u  court,  but  his  party  (styled  the  Ar- 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  (John  sans  ^^^^cs,  from  Bernard,  count  of  Ar- 

Peur)  allies  himself  to  the  English,  n^^inac,  his  father-in-law,)  held  pos- 

^f^^^^  ^^"^  r"'''  w^  ^^''''"''''  /".k'  session  of   Paris   for  a  time.    Th^ 

of  France  through  the  favour  of  the  ^^^t^mpted  to  curb  the  turbulent  citi- 

queen,  and  thus  obtains  possession  of  ^^j^^  ^-^^  ^^3  ;^  ^^j^  ^^^ 

Rouen,  Dieppe,  and  other  places  m  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^t  all  authority,  when  the 

Mormandy.  ^^^^^^  ^.^U^^  j^  ^^^  Burgundians;  the 

Armagnacs  attempted  to  expel  them» 

A.D.  1417.  ^Qj.g  defeated,  and  were  butchered  in 

The  earl  of   Huntingdon  captures  thousands.    The  dauphin  was  obliged 

a  Genoese  fleet  off  Harfleur  *,  July  25.  to  withdraw  to  Melun,  and  the  duke  of 

The  king  embarks  at  Southampton,  Burgundy  seized  on  the  government 

July  28.     He  lands  at  Touque  (near  The  king  makes  further  conquests 

Honflcur),  Aug.  i  ;  captures  the  cas-  in  Normandy.    He  besiesfcs   Rouen, 

tie,  Aug.  3  ;  besieges  Caen,  which  is  in  July ;    Domfront,   Cherboui^g,  and 

taken  by  assault,  Sept.  4.    The  castle  other  places  are  captured, 

surrenders,    Sept.   20,    when    Bayeux  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  captured  in 

and  many  other  towns  and  fortresses  Wales,  brought  to  London  and  burnt* 

submit.  Dec.  ^ 

nobles,  or  knights.     Some  of  the  more  eminent  <     >  John  Holland,  afterwards  duke  of  Exeter,  and 


were  interred  m  the  neighbourinz  churches,  but 
the  rest  were  buried  in  deep  trcncnes  in  the  field, 
which  was  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  and  enclosed 
with  a  hedec  and  ditch  by  the  pious  care  of  Philip, 
count  of  Charolois,  afterwards  duke  of  Burgundv. 
Many  of  the  most  important  prisoners  were  brought 
to  England,  where  one  of  them  (the  duke  of  Or- 
leans) remained,  unransomed,  for  25  years.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  day  of  the  Translation  of 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  the  king  in  the  following 
year  made  a  pilgrimage  of  thanksgiving  to  his 
.shrine. 

'  The  king  accompanied  him  back  to  Calais  in 
August,  when  communications  were  held  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  Henry  had  consented  to  a 
three  years'  truce,  but  the  French  in  the  mean- 
time besieged  Haiileur,  and  the  negotiations  were 


broken  off.  I  hearing. 


oenstable  of  the  Tower;  he  is  Kaid  to  have  in- 
vented new  modes  of  torture  forhis  prisoaenthoCi 
whence  the  rack  was  st]^led  "  fixeto's  daugter." 

^  Several  of  these  slups,  termed  canadcs,  were 
of  large  size,  and  were  at  once  takni  into  tlie 
king's  service. 

»  The  misconduct  of  "some  dwelling  near  the 
queen  [the  widow  of  Henrjr  IV.1  and  about  her 
person"  is  particularly  mentioned  as  giving  ooca* 
sion  for  this  statute. 

«  It  is  alleged  that  such,  coming  to  paritamestt 
will  bring  with  them  attendants,  who  will  betnj 
"the  secrets  of  the  English." 

y  He  was  brought  before  the  parliament,  whoi 
he  denied  their  jurisdiction  over  him,  annoiag 
that  King  Richard  was  still  alive,  and  in  Scot- 
land ;  on  which  he  was  condemned  without  fiuthcr 


A.D.  I419 — 1422.] 
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A.D.  I419. 

The  king  holds  his  court  at  Rouen  *, 
as  duke  of  Normandy,  and  receives 
the  homage  of  the  nobles. 

He  has  several  conferences  at  Meu- 
lan,  on  the  Seine,  in  July,  with  the 
queen  of  France,  who  brings  her 
daughter  "Madame  Katherine,"  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  they  sepa- 
rate after  a  time  without  any  agree- 
ment 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  makes  a 
treaty  with  the  dauphin,  July  11 ;  but 
is  assassinated  at  a  conference  with 
him,  at  Montereau,  August  12.  His 
son  (Philip  the  Good)  at  once  joins 
the  English. 

A  truce  is  concluded  between  the 
king  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  and 
other  towns  which  adhere  to  the  Bur- 
gundians,  and  steps  are  taken  to  bring 
the  dauphin  to  punishment. 

The  dauphin  throws  himself  into 
Compi^gne,  and  repulses  a  force  of 
English  and  Burgundians. 

The  people  of  Paris  put  themselves 
under  the  English  government. 

The  king  keeps  his  Christmas  at 
Jlouen,  and  arranges  terms  of  peace 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

A.D.  1420. 

A  treaty  is  concluded  at  Troyes, 
May  21,  for  the  marriage  of  Henry 
to  die  princess  Kathenne,  and  his  re- 
ception as  king  of  France  *  de  facto. 


Henry  marries  the  princess  Kathe- 
rine  at  Troyes,  June  2,  and  keeps  his 
Christmas  in  Paris. 

A.D.  142 1. 

The  king  holds  a  parliament  at 
Rouen,  in  January,  which  decrees 
a  new  coinage**.  He  also  there  re- 
ceives homage  from  his  English  lords 
for  lands  granted  to  them  in  France. 

The  king  comes  to  England  with 
his  queen  ;  she  is  crowned  at  West- 
minster, Feb.  23. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  is  defeated 
and  killed  at  Baug^,  in  Anjou,  by 
the  Scottish  auxiliaries  of  the  dauphin, 
Mar.  22. 

The  king  engages  the  earl  of  Doug- 
las and  other  Scottish  nobles  in  his 
service  ^. 

A  statute  passed  concerning  offences 
committed  by  scholars  of  Oxford  •*,  [9 
Hen.  V.  St.  i,  c.  8]. 

The  king  raises  fresh  troops,  and 
returns  to  France,  landing  at  Calais 
June  II.  He  captures  Dreux,  but  is 
obliged  to  quit  the  siege  of  Orleans 
through  want  of  provisions,  and  passes 
the  Christmas  at  Paris. 

A.D.  1422. 

The  king  besieges  Meaux,  which 
surrenders  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
June  5. 

He  falls  ill  at  Corbeuil,  in  July ;  is 
removed  to  the  Bois  de  Vinccnnes, 
and  dies  there,  Aug.  31  *. 


Events  in  General  History. 


The  Conncil  of  Constance 

The  Portuguese  commence  a  course 

of  maritime  discovery . 
The  Hussites  take  up  arms  in  Bo- 


A.D. 

1414 
1415 


A.l>. 


hemia 1416 

The  Teutonic  Knights  defeated  by 
the  Poles,  lose  many  of  their 
possessions      .        .         .        .1422 


■  He  had  besieged  the  town  for  six  months, 
when  the  governor  expelled  the  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  order  to  make  his  provisions  hold 
out  the  longer.  Henry  treated  the  outcasts  kindly, 
vfakh  had  such  an  e£lect  on  the  garrison  that  they 
niw  on  their  governor  and  obliged  him  to  surren- 
der, January  13.  Henry  built  a  palace  at  Rouen, 
vhidD  was  for  a  while  the  residence  of  the  exiled 
James  II.,  and  existed  until  the  time  of  the  first 
Treodi  revolution. 

*  The  datmhin  was  stated  to  have  forfeited  his 
Ti^  to  the  throne  by  his  treachery  to  the  duke  of 
Ikirgundy.  Charles  and  his  queen  were  to  retain 
fWir  titlOy  but  Henrv  was  to  have  possession  of 
the  kiiqpdoin,  although  he  was  only  to  be  styled 
kdr  during  Charles's  lifetime.  As  early  as  May  6, 
Mao,  Heuy  *^1^  himself  "Haeres  et  Regens 

^  Agreeablr  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  the  coins 
•bore  the  iascrqptioD  "  Heres  Francte." 

*  The  capdve  king  of  Scotland  gave  his  consent 


in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  liberation,  and  himself 
served  with  them  as  a  volunteer.  A  base  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  by  Henry,  and  any  of  the  Scots 
of  the  dauphin's  party  who  were  captured  were 
treated  as  traitors. 

<>  It  is  stated  that  many  clerks  and  scholars  of 
Oxford,  •'  armed  and  arrayed  in  manner  of  war," 
have  put  people  out  of  possession  of  their  lands 
and  tenements  in  Oxford,  Berks,  and  Bucks  ;  have 
with  dogs  and  greyhounds  hunted  in  parks,  forests, 
and  warrens,  and  threatened  the  keepers ;  and 
have  taken  clerks  convict  of  felony  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  ordinaries,  and  set  them  at  liberty. 
If  they  do  not  surrender,  they  are  to  be  outlawed, 
and  also  expelled  from  the  University. 

•  The  king's  corpse  was  removed-  to  St.  Dcnys, 
where  a  solemn  service  was  performed,  Sept.  is* 
It  was  then  carried  with  much  pomp  to  England, 
three  hundred  torches  beine  borne  before  the  fune- 
ral car,  and  was  deposited  at  Westminster,  near 
the  shnne  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor. 


Qrest  EmJ  of  Bccry  VI. 


Henry,  the  only  son  of  licnry  V.  I 
and  Kathcrinc  of  France,  was  bom  at  ' 
Windsor,  December  6,  1421.  When 
less  than  nine  months  old  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  (Sept.  i,  1422,)  and 
was  proclaimed  king  both  in  England 
and  in  France,  the  government  being 
administered  by  his  uncles,  the  dukes 
of  Bedford  and  Gloucester  and  the 
bishop  of  Winchester.  His  educa- 
tion, when  he  had  reached  his  seventh 
year,  was  entrusted  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick*,  who  from  his  proficiency 
in  every  knightly  art  was  styled  "the 


father  of  courtesy,"  but  who  did  not 
succeed  in  imparting  any  portion  of 
his  own  warlike  spirit  and  worldly 
wisdom  to  his  royal  pupil. 

The  events  of  Henry's  reign  were 
most  important,  but  he  had  very  little 
share  in  directing  them.  In  his  yoDtb 
he  was  under  the  tutelage  of  his  uncles, 
who  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and 
thus  sacrificed  his  father's  acquisi- 
tions ;  and  when  advanced  to  man- 
hood, he  was  as  completely  guided  by 
his  arobitious,  intriguing  wife  and  her 
favourite  ministers,  Suffolk'  and  So- 


cciml  iHc  office  of  r 
died  at  Rouen  in  i, 
KinE-Maker)  derived 


ot^i 


detoS^T'e 


gcQl  of  Frmce  in  .4,7,  and 

B.      Rkhlnl    Nerllle  (Ihe 
im  faim  his  lille  of  carl 


'J,tl\ 


liate  a  peace  unth  the  Freiich,  for  which  be 
made  a  marquu;  and  he  waa  alio  ■  Aid 
umenl  hi  bntuini  ibout  the  luog'i  Bunilfc 
Margaret  of  Anjou.  He  now  becwn  b  dH 
e  minisier.  wa.i  created  dnlee  of  SiUMk.  iM 
ved  the  offices  of  gnmd  ilewd,  ■*-—*"-*■" 
admiial.  and  the  varddiip  of  HsfXCC  BlV- 
.i.,  the  Icing's  couun.  He  w»a,  hg»«ig-.  ticHil 
i^ly  unpopulaT,  beinf  suspected  of  tmi^im^. 
_._.__.__...,__,-...,_        ..        .     faaoi 


HZNXV  VI. 


merset*.  Their  conduct  occasioned' 
tutter  discontent,  and  in  the  end, 
tboogb  personally  beloved  for  his 
pious  and  charitable. conduct,  splendid 
evidences  of  which  remain  to  this 
day',  the  "meek  usurper"  was  deprived 
of  his  throne.  He  saw  his  friends  cut 
ofl"  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold  ;  he 
suffered  exile  and  a  tedious  imprison- 
mem  himself,  and  he  died  in  confine- 
ment in  the  Tower,  presumably  about 
the  end  of  May,  1471',  His  death 
has  usually  beeik  ascribed  to  violence, 
but  it  was  more  probably  owing  to 
grief  at  the  capture  of  his  wife  and 
slaughter  of  his  son  at  Tewkesbury 
shtwdy  before.  His  body  was  ex- 
posed in  SL  Paul's,  and  then  buried 
with  little  ceremony  at  Chertsey  Ahbey, 
but  by  Heniy  VII.  was  removed  to 
Windsor,  and  interred  in  St  George's 
Chapel 

In  144s  Henry  married  Margaret  of 
Anjon  (bom  March  33, 1429),  daughter 
(if  Rend,  titular  king  of  Sicily,  Naples, 
and  Jerusalem,  but  in  fact  a  dependant 
on  the  king  of  Frajice.  To  obtain  her 
hand  most  of  the  remaining  English 
possessions  in  France  were  given  up, 


and  Mar^ret  thus  became  unpopular 

with  the  English  from  her  first  coming 
amoiK  them.     She  was   a  woman  cC 


beauty  and  undaunted  spirit ;  thus  she 
gained  an  ascendancy  over  her  weak 
husband  which  was  often  unwisely  and 
sometimes  cruelly  exercised,  and  wa!< 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  downfall. 
She,  however,  fully  shared  his  sulTer 
ings,  and  made  the  most  vigorous  at 
tempts  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  en 
during  CKile,  innumerable  perils  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  a  four  years' 
imprisonment    (1471  — 1475)-      Being 


dskc  at  OoBceBEr.    At  lal«Ih 


tim  rf  Sa  u  Fds,  «tti  tf  mnait. 

He  m  uoa  tSta  UmiihRl.  but  wu  behcadEd  :it 
■a,  br  ordci  of  ihc  couUbJe  of  Ihe  Tswcr,  {Jolin 
HoUml,  duke  of  Enctcr,)  in  M>y.  14C0.  HU  »>n 
Iota,  bm  in  1UL  mAnicd  Eliiibelh,  tha  lutir 

■  Kdinii"*'^  BcauloTt  iru  the  fiandBQd  of  John 
•f  CaKl.  lilio  hi*  brother  J^in  be  was  made 
BiiiaDa'  U  Biuig^.  but  iflcrwjuda  dhlinauiihcd 
tjBueU  in  Ibc  Ftnch  wan.     Ht  dcfciHlnlKoufn. 


ftB  latbo  I 
SrMkMaiiop 


ofS^k 

IT  of  Ihe  qnecs.    The  duke  of 
1 10  bcipg  him  to  trUIj  but  aiitr 


mind  of  MDic  troops  he  advanmj 

vhere  he  wm  hki  by  Ihe  dnke  at  .  — — 

and  killed.  May  ai.  1455.  the  aaaudt  being  led  by 
his  brolber-iii.bw.  the  cul  of  Waiwii^    He  left 

'  He  Iblinded  Eton  College  in  imo,  and  KinR': 
ColieRc,  Cimbridge,  in  M4J,  heside  a»isline 
Chicheley^s  tbundaiLwi  at  Onion] ;  hia  queen  en- 
dowed a  second  college  at  Cambridge. 

wii  nude  payable  yearly  during  Henry's  life.    In 
.pile  of  hST  depo  Jlion.  i.  wlTcollecled  W  Ed- 
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ransomed  by  her  father,  she  closed 
her  chequered  life  in  her  native  coun- 
try, dying  in  poverty  at  Dampierre, 
near  Saumur,  Aug.  25,  1481. 

Henry's  only  son,  Edward,  bom 
October  13,  i4S3i  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
in  1470,  but  was  killed  at  Tewkesbury 
in  the  next  year. 

The  arms  of  Henry  VI.  are  the 
same  as  those  of  his  father,  France 


he  lived ;  still  he  justly  claims  our 
pity  for  his  suRennn.  His  gnat 
misfortune  was,  that  by  the  conduct 
of  his  grandfather  he  was  placed  in 
a  position  the  duties  of  whidi  he  was, 
from  ill  health  as  well  as  Other  causes, 
entirely  unfit  t< 


of  Htnry  TL 


and  England  quarterly.  His  sup- 
porters are  usually  two  antelopes, 
argent  ;  but  sometimes  the  dexter 
supporter  is  a  lion  ;  and  in  other  in- 
stances a  panther  rampant,  incensed, 
is  the  sinister.  His  badges  are,  an 
antelope  collared  and  chained,  two 
feathers  in  sallire,  and  sometimes 
a  panther  passant  gardant,  spotted 
with  many  colours  and  incensed ;  but 
this  latter  more  properly  belongs  to 
the  Bcauforts.  The  well-known  motto 
DIEU  ET  MOW  DROIT,  appears  to  have 
been  first  assumed  as  such  by  this 
king,  but  it  had  been  in  use  as  a  war- 
cry  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Richard  I. 

Henry  in  character  was  evidently 
well  meaning,  and  sincerely  pious ', 
but  too  weak  and  irresolute  to  hold 
sway  in  the  turbulent  days  in  which 


A.D.  1422. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  governs  in 
France,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
in  England,  in  the  name  of  the  infant 
king',  who  is  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick  (Richard 
Beauchamp). 

Charles  VI.  of  France  dies,  Oct  21. 
The  dauphin  is  crowned  at  Poicticrs 
as  Charles  VII.  while  Henry  VI.  is 
acknowledged  as  king  in  Paris. 

Irish  residents  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ordered  to  leave  the  realm 
within  a  month,  except  graduates  and 
beneficed  men,  who  can  find  surety, 
[1  Hen.  VI.  c.  3']. 

A.D.  1423. 

A  treaty  concluded  at  Amieits,  Inr 
which  the  duke  of  Britanny  (John  VI.  ■) 
becomes  an  ally  of  the  Enghsh. 

The  earl  of  Salisbury  (Thomas 
Montacute)  defeats  the  French  and 
their  Scottish  allies  at  Crevant,  in 
Burgundy,  July. 

The  French  defeat  and  capture 
Sir  John  de  la  Pole,  at  Gravillc,  in 

Merchandiie  of  the  staple  to  be 
carried  only  to  Calais,  [2  Hen.  VI. 
c.  4]. 

Justices  empowered  to  regulate  wages 
and  prices  of  victuals,  [c  18]. 

Persons  committed  for  treason,  mak- 
ing their  escape,  to  be  considered  as 
convicted,  [c,  21J. 

A.D.  1424. 

King  James  of  Scotland  set  at  liberty, 

James  of  Scotland  causes  the  duke 
of  Albany  (the  late  regent),  two  of  his 


f  He  ■ 


.    ViI,lL_ ,_._    , , 

laiion,  hilt  is  lUled  by  Lord  Bacon  10  have  beeo 
detened  by  the  eii»n«. 
■  Hia  regnAl  ycais  are  compuied  from  Sept.  1- 
«  The  reison  given  ii  Ihat  dlvm  muislaughLm. 
murdm,  robberiei,  feloniei,  riou,  Md  oiSer  of- 
feam,  have  ktcly  been  comndtleij  by  them.  No 
£reih  tcholAJt  from  Ireland  arc  10  be  received  with- 
out proper  latimoniali  of  Ihcii  being  ia  the  Idng'i 
ohediiaice. 


I  HewaithedderbroilierofAnhurofBiiUBnr, 

'  He  had  sbonly  before  married  Joan,  daughter 
of  John  Beaufon,  earl  of  SometMt.  He  (an 
hoBlagea  for  the  payment  of  a  heavy  Tvmm,  aDril 
agreed  10  a  truce  of  (even  yean,  from  vhicb  Ae 

a  man  of  liieiary  ability,  and  loine  of  hii  potm 
are  aiill  prized  ;  but  hii  conduct  in  Scotland  waa 
unwise  and  tyrannical,  and  he  wu  at  last  *— —t- 
natcd  after  a  troubled  reiga  of  thirtccfl  j-can,  K  £4jf. 


A.D.  1434 — 14l8-]  HENE 

sons',  and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  to  be 
executed  as  traitors,  May  24. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  defeats  the 
French  and  Scots,  at  Venieuil",  in 
Perche,  August  16. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  invades 
Hainault,  in  October,  to  recover  the 
inheritance  of  his  pretended  wife, 
Jaqueline  of  Holland*.  He  is  opposed 
by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (her  kinsman), 
and  at  length  obliged  to  withdraw. 

The  duke  of  Bntanny  abandons  the 
party  of  the  Enghsh. 

A.D.  1425. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  and  his 
uncle  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, contend  for  the  rule  in  Eng- 
land, but,  after  a  time,  are  outwaidly 
reconciled  by  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

Britanny  is  invaded  by  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  its  duke  obliged  to  re- 
join the  English. 


Y  VI.  333 

The  court  of  Charles  VII.  is  torn 
by  faction.  The  constable  (Arthur  of 
Brilanny)  puts  the  royal  favourite  to 

death. 

A.D.   1416, 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  abandons 
the  contest  in  Hainaull ".  He  en- 
deavours to  render  himself  absolute 
in  the  council  in  England,  but  is 
thwarted  by  Cardinal  Beaufort  and 
the  chancellor,  Archbishop  Kempe  '. 

A.D,  1427. 

The  election  of  knights  of  the  shire 
regulated  by  statute,  [6  Hen.  V!.  c.  4 ; 
see  also  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  7]. 

James  of  Scotland  captures  Alex- 
ander, lord  of  the  Isles,  and  several 
other  chieftains,  by  treachery,  at  In- 

A.D.  142  S. 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  is  founded  ', 


ablmrittbe  bnowt 

.  .  _-.,  u  the  Eaglijh  alterwardi  cod- 

dr  i^nKi  him  only  "  Kip^  of  Bouisct," 
gtatUHuitdty  uwUchhandnd. 

*  l\t  TBQBff  couBteH  had  nuiried  ber  rausm, 
the  dnLe  of  Bnhal,  but  Glouccua  pcmwdnl  her 
Ici  quit  Im,  (iH],n  uite  of  the  RaunBniKei  of 
ibc  dcrcTi  wedded  bcr  hmud^  hofHDI  tberrbr 

m  tint,  fant  hi*  eondoct  to  off^ded  die  oukc  of 
IkiHiiBdy  a  to  oMkuiEer  his  HlliaDCe  inlh  Eng- 

•  JuadlDC  fell  ■oon  aAct  into  ihe  haadl  of  the 
Jnhrcf  Duifuudy,  bqt  etcaped  to  Holland,  wben 
ihe  died  ia  poverty.  HerprcLoided  DiuTu|;e  with 
GJoQcvtB-  wsi  let  aflde  by  Ihe  pope  (ManlD  V.) 
and  the  dak*  then  nariied  hii  miioBB,  EleaiHC 


Imi  rf  inbHduj  Xampe. 

■ad  aequiied  a  tnHnai  tnmledae  of  ibi 
^oasBlav.    Jioa  Ihe  sSc«  of  ar '  ' 


I  nsb  DC  became  chancelU 
and  tupponed  Cardinal  Beaiifon  animt  tbe  Du 
DfGlDucnIer.  In  1131  he  letigncd,  and  was  11 
ceedcd  by  John  SlaHord^  bL^hop  of  Bath  and  Wei 


fsS 


,  ofVark  and  Some 


Uik  imposed  on  h?m  ty  the  CounciF^  Con! 
of  bumin;  WicldUTe^i  bonea,  erected  this  coL 


4mu  of  Lincoln  College,  OilliM. 


3f    buhap  of  Lincohi 


.-t^ln  En    rj^T      Thnmu  Rothcrham. 


THE  PLANTAGENETS — LANCASTER.        [a.D.  I43S,  I429. 


The  earl  of  Salisbury  besieges  Or- 
leans. He  is  wounded  there,  Oct  37, 
and  dies  Nov.  3. 

A.D.  1429. 

The  siege  of  Orleans  is  continued 
by  tlie  earl  of  Suffolk  (Wiliiam  de 
la  Pole).  The  French  are  defeated 
at  Roveroy,  near  Orleans,  Feb.  12'. 

The  siege  of  Orleans  is  raised  by 
Joan  of  Arc '.  She  entered  the  eiiy 
April  29,  and  the  English  retired 
May  8. 

The  French  begin  to  aa  on  the 
offensive.  They  capture  the  earl  of 
Suffolk  at  Jcrgeaux,  June  12;  defeat 
Sir  John  Talbot'  at  Patay,  June  18  ; 


and  conduct  their  Idng  to  Reinis, 
where  he  is  crowned  July  18.  Many 
of  the  strong  towns  expel  their  Ei^lish 
or  Burgundian  garrisons. 

The  steady  decline  of  the  power  of 
the  English  in  France  may  be  dated 
from  this  period,  although  they  were 
not  completely  driven  out  (except  from 
Calais)  till  twenty  yews  later.  The 
impulse  was  no  doubt  given  by  Joan, 
but  a  countryman  of  hers,  named 
Master  Jean,  rendered  still  better  ser- 
vice to  France  by  an  improvement 
in  artillery.  He  found  that  a  small 
iron  ball  would  do  more  damage  than 
the  cumbrous  stone  shot  hitherto  em- 
ployed,  and   so  he  constructed  guns 


a  lalcr  bishop  of  Lincolii,  (subsequemly  archbishop 
of  York.)  so  zrvally  auEincnlcd  int  revFDiiea  of  the 
college  UUI  DC  il  rcEarded  v  a  kcodiI  founder. 

'  The  French  allempWd  to  cut  off  a  convoy  of 
LcDUD  pmvisiont  kdI  for  the  lue  of  the  benign*, 
whence  this  action  wu  called  the  battle  of  Her- 

■  joao  Dare  (often  called  "  of  Arc")  alyled  La 
Pucelle,  or  the  Ataid  of  Orleatu.wi!  a  peaiant- 

Bcr  miad.  naltually  contemplative  and  pious,  be- 

completed  Che  conquest  of  France^  ihe  appeared 
before  Chaila  VII,,  who  licpt  hii  court  at  tiinon, 

him  en  the  Ihione,  and  though  at  Ant  repulsed. 

iinnour,  and  a  few  followen,  with  who^  she  pro- 
ceeded 10  Orleans,  then  besieged  by  the  cail  of 
SuSollc,   and   on   the  point  of  surrender.     She 

where  ^'e"laced  iJ^e  crown  on  bis  head,  July  18. 


in  Ihe  Tower eariv  m  Ihe  r«£n  of  HoHyV-,bat 
of  Irelaiid,  a  pou  whidi  he  held  fa  lomc  ycArs 


itgnc,  then  bcbie^r 


.-ompttgnc,  t 


•an/kepi 


her  for  a  tuin  of  money  to  ihe  dulic  uf  Bedford, 
seeDU  to  Have   seriously  believed  that  her  ^^r 


h  lho"tt 


liibwor  Be 


It  alive  at  Itouen,  May  jc 

J  was  far  ^om  producing  il 


r- 

W 

^» 

li 

^S 

Jolm  Taltiot.  eul  it  SlinvitnuT. 
though  fiei|uently  serving  in  France,  white  1 


vmrd^.'  He  k.v  created 
and  eari  of  Waleifonl 
appoiuted  chancellor, 


,  , binuelf  hereditary  lord 

;tand.    When  the  Gascons  appenlol 
■      "        ■       ■       •  of  Talbot 


killed  at  Ui'-lillon, 

Juhii  Lord  Lisle, ..^  - 

were  broiieht  to  England, 


eeded  by  bi^  eldest  son,  also  nan 
'a«  made  treasurer  of  England. 

killed  u 


ikeoi^^ 
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that  were  at  once  light  enough  to  be 
easily  moved  from  place  to  pkice,  and 
yet  far  more  destructive  than  the  enor- 
mous bombards  ■  with  which  Henry  V. 
had  subdued  so  manv  strong  towns. 
The  effect  was  ascribed  to  magic ;  and 
the  courage  of  the  bravest  fiuled  to 
support  them  in  what  they  considered 
a  conflict  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness'. Hence,  thougn  there  were  oc- 
casional gleams  of  success,  the  Eng- 
lish lost  heart,  and  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  came  to  its  proper  end  by  their 
expulsion. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  taises  fresh 
forces,  and  endeavours  to  bring  the 
French  to  an  engagement,  without 
success. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  is  appointed 
governor  of  Paris. 

The  young  king  is  crowned  at  West- 
minster, Nov.  6. 

A.D.  1430. 

Joan  is  captured  at  Compi^gne,  May 
26,  but  the  English  are  shortly  after 
obliged  to  raise  the  si^e. 

The  truce  with  Scotland  renewed 
until  May  i,  1436,  Dec.  15. 

A.D.  143 1. 

An  attempt  made  to  deprive  Beau- 
fort of  his  see  of  Winchester,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  a  cardinal.  After 
a  discussion  in  the  council,  the  pro- 
position is  rejected,  Nov.  6. 

The   king   is    crowned   at    Paris, 
Dec  17. 

The  French  recapture  Harfleur. 

A.D.  1432. 

Archlnshop  Kempe  resigns  the  chan- 
cellorship ;  he  is  succeeded  by  John 
Stafford,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Feb.  25. 

The  duchess  of  Bedford  dies,  Nov.  14. 


The  duke  of  Burgundy  (her  brother) 
takes  offence  at  a  marriage  soon  after 
contracted  by  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
and  inclines  to  the  French  party. 

A.D.  1433. 

Various  conferences  for  peace  are 
held,  under  the  mediation  of  the  pope, 
(Eugenius  IV.,)  and  through  the  means 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans ",  but  without 
effect 

A.D.  1434. 

A  rising  against  the  English  in  Nor- 
mandy is  suppressed  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel  (John  Fitzalan  *). 

A.D.  1435. 

A  congress  held  at  Arras  to  treat  of 
peace,  Aug.  20.  The  English  envoys, 
offended  at  the  offers  of  the  French  ^y 
withdraw  Sept.  6 ;  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy formally  alxmdons  the  English 
alliance.  Sept  21. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  dies  at  Rouen, 
Sept.  14.  He  is  succeeded  by  the 
duke  of  York*. 

James  of  Scotland  resmnes  estates 
granted,  particularly  those  of  the  earls 
of  March  and  of  Stratheam*,  which 
occasions  much  discontent  among  his 
nobles,  and  they  begin  to  conspire 
against  him. 

A.D.  1436. 

The  bishop  of  Winchester  and  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  thwart  each  other's 
designs,  and  thus  hinder  reinforce- 
ments being  sent  to  France. 

Paris  is  retaken  by  the  French, 
April  13. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  besieges 
Calais,  June.  He  is  forced  to  retire 
by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  Aug.  2. 

The  duke  of  York  and  Talbot  arc 
successful  in  Normandy,  and  ravage 
the  country  as  far  as  Paris. 


■  ?ee  A.D.  141 5. 

*  Even  the  regent  Bedford,  writing  to  the  coun- 
cil, strles  Joan  *°a  disciple  and  limb  of  the  Fiend, 
calkd  the  Pucene." 

"  He  had  been  captnred  at  Agincourt,  and  did 
sot  obtain  bis  liberty  until  1440. 

■  He  was  mortally  wounded  shortly  after  at 
Cabciui  and  takea  prisoner.  He  died  a  captive 
at  Beaavaisy  June  za,  X495*  ^uid  was  buried  there, 
Imi  Us  body  was  afterwuds  brought  to  England 
by  bis  squire,  Roger  Eyton,  and  buried  in  the 
ooOMiate  chtffdi  otAmndel. 

1  ThiKf  ofiercd  to  cede  Normandy  and  Gtiienne 
to  be  Md  hj  the  cmlinary  homage,  on  condition 
of  Uemy  rcBgning  all  djum  to  the  crown  and  sur- 
lenderiac  Calais  and  all  other  fdaces  that  he  then 
posteatedm  Fi 


»  Ricliard  Plantagcnet,  the  son  of  the  earl  of 
Cambridge  executed  in  14 15,  and  founder  of  the 
House  of  York. 

•  The  earl  of  March  (George  Dunbar)  had  been 
engaged  in  intrigues  with  the  English  during  the 
Icing's  captivity,  but  had  been  pardoned  bv  the 
regent,  Albany  ;  the  king  now  seized  his  earldom, 
on  the  plea  that  the  regent  had  no  power  to  pardon 
treason.  The  earl  ol  Stratheam  (Malisc  Graham) 
was  great-grandson  of  Robert  II.,  by  whom  the 
fief  had  been  limited  to  males  :  the  earl's  mother, 
however,  had  been  allowed  to  hold  it,  and  to  convey 
it  to  her  husband,  who  possessed  it  for  many  years 
unquestioned,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  son  :  Malisc 
had  been  one  of  the  king's  hostages  in  England, 
and  his  treatment  was  highly  resented  by  his  Icllow 
nobles. 
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War  breaks  out  with  Scotland. 
James  besieges  the  castle  of  Rox- 
burgh, in  August. 

A.D.  1437. 

Guilds  and  incorporate  companies 
ordered  to  have  their  charters  duly 
recorded  before  Justices  of  the  peace', 
[15  Hen.  VI.  c.  6]. 

James  of  Scotland  murdered  at 
Perth,  Feb.  20'.  He  is  succeeded 
by  his  son  James  II.,  a  child  of  six 
years  old'. 

All  Souls'  College ',  Oxford,  founded 
by  Archbishop  Chicheley,  March  30, 


The  duke  of  York  is  recalled  from 
France,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick 
(Richard  Beauchamp)  appointed  go- 
vernor in  his  stead,  July  16. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy's  territories 
ravaged  by  TalboL 

Harfleur  recaptured  by  the  English, 
but  lost  in  the  next  year. 
A.D.  1438. 

England  b  afflicted  with  plague  and 
famine. 


A  nine  years'  tnicc  concluded  with 
Scotland,  March  31. 

A.D.  1439. 

Fresh  conferences  for  peace  are 
held  in  the  summer,  but  without  effect. 
A  three  years'  truce  is  agreed  to  be- 
tween England  and  Burgundy. 

The  constable  of  France  (Aithui  of 
Britanny)  captures  Meaux. 

The  Pubhc  Schools  at  Oxford  are 
founded. 

A.D,  1440. 

The    title   of  viscount   created  by 

Louis  the  dauphin  conspires  against 
his  father,  Charles  VII.  The  English 
take  advantage  of  the  confusion,  ravage 
Picardy,  and  again  capture  Haxfleur. 

The  duke  of  York  is  again  appointed 
governor  of  France,  July  a. 

Eton  College  foundcti  by  Henry  VI., 

OCL  II. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  is  set  at  li- 
berty', Nov,  12, 

William,  earl  of  Douglas,  and  his 
brother,  seized  by  treachery,  and  exe- 
cuted, Nov.  24. 

A.D.  1441. 

Charles  VII.  takes  Creil,  in  April, 
but  is  driven  from  Fontoise  in  August 
by  the  duke  of  York.  He  returns,  and 
captures  the  town,  putting  the  garrison 
to  the  sword. 

The  duchess  of  Gloucester,  accused 


Amu  of  Scmflai. 


the  Journey  of  Sir  Jam, 
Labd  with  ibe  heart  of  J 

•  ll'had  its  name  from  t»«ng  deucncd  mainhr  to 
lupport  a  bDd;r  of  prieiu  lo  pray  for  Ihe  mlt  of  all 
who  had  pcjisheo  or  might  pciisli  in  the  Froidi 

'  John,  Lord  Btauinanl.  ma  the  Grat  pcnon  who 
received  Ihii  new  title,  Feb,  n,  1440,  «c«npui)ed 
by  a  grant  of  Uuidi  in  France.  He  wax  killed  u 
the  battle  of  Northampton  in  1460,  on  the  I^ii- 

•  The  duke  of  GloucHier  entered  k  (bnul  rro- 
test  against  his  beiji£  liberated,  June  a,  but  hii  UfK 
po«ition  was  djuegarded.    One  txmdition  of  hit  re- 

crowua)  imposed  on  hin  wu  lo  ba  feniitid. 
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of  witchcraft,  is  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  *. 

A.D.  1442. 

The  French  gain  several  towns  in 
the  south  of  France ;  the  duke  of  York 
ravages  the  north. 

A.D.  1443. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  accuses  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  of  treason ;  the 
bishop    produces    a   general    pardon  i 
from  the  king. 

The  truce  with  Burgundy  is  renewed, 
April  23. 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  founded 
by  Henry  VI. 

A.D.  1444. 

A  truce  is  concluded  with  France  \ 
May  28.  It  was  to  endure  to  May  i, 
1446,  and  was  afterwards  prolonged  to 
April  I,  1450. 

The  duke  of  York  is  recalled  from 
France,  and  succeeded  by  the  marquis 
of  Dorset  (Edmund  Beaufort,  after- 
wards duke  of  Somerset). 

A.D.  1445. 

The  king  marries  Margaret  of  An- 
jou  ^,  April  22 ;  Margaret  is  crowned, 
April  30. 

A.D.  1446. 

The  marquis  of  Suffolk  is  thanked 


in  the  parliament  for  his  services  in 
negotiating  the  truce  with  France. 

A.D.  1447. 

A  parliament  held  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, Feb.  10.  The  duke  of  Glou- 
cester is  charged  with  treason,  Feb.  1 1, 
and  is  found  dead  a  few  days  after ''. 

Cardinal  Beaufort  dies,  April  11. 

All  former  statutes  made  against 
Welshmen  confirmed  [25  Hen.  VI. 
c.  i].  By  this  act  all  grants  of  mar- 
kets, &c.,  to  them  in  North  Wales 
were  made  void  ;  and  all  villeins  of 
the  king  were  to  be  constrained  to  do 
aU  such  labours  and  services  as  they 
used  to  do  of  old  time. 

A.D.  1448. 

Anjou  and  Maine  surrendered  ac- 
cording to  treaty  to  the  French.  The 
discharged  garrisons,  being  dismissed 
without  pay,  ravage  Britanny. 

A.D.  1449. 

The  French,  alleging  the  truce  to 
be  thus  broken,  invade  Normandy 
at  several  different  points,  and  achieve 
its  conquest  with  little  trouble  K 

Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  founded 
by  Queen  Margaret,  March  30  ™. 

The  duke  of  York  is  appointed 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  July  5.  He 
conciliates  the  people,  and  his  friends  " 
bring  forward  his  claim  to  the  throne. 


^  The  place  of  her  confinement  appears  to  have 
been  often  dianged.  Notices  in  the  Public  Records, 
which  only  style  her  **£leanor  Cobham,"  prove 
her  to  have  been  imprisoned  at  Chester,  Kenil- 
vorth,  and  Calais.  She  was  at  last  removed  to 
the  I^  of  Man,  where  she  was  confined  in  the 
crypt  under  the  cathedral  of  St.  German,  within 
Peel  Castle.  Robert  Bolingbroke,  a  priest,  and 
Margaret  Joordain,  called  the  witch  of  Eye,  her 
nesnmed  confederates,  were  executed,  and  another 
(Thomas  Southwell,  a  canon  of  St.  Stephen's)  died 
m  the  Tower. 

'  It  was  n^otiated  by  the  earl  of  SufToIk,  and 
he  was  in  consequence  created  a  marquis,  Sept.  14, 
1444.    CHi  June  3,  1448,  he  was  raised  to  the  duke- 


i  Tlie  marriage  was  negotiated  by  Suffolk,  who 
had  before  concluded  the  truce  with  France.  The 
contract  stipulated  for  the  surrender  of  several  of 
the  remaining  English  pccscssicms  in  France,  and 
hence  was  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  but 
the  influence  of  his  rival,  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
prevailed. 

k  He  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  make  himself 
BaMer  of  the  government  by  force,  but  his  death 
prevented  any  formal  inquiry ;  and  m  1455  a  par- 
fiaacmtary  declaration  of  hu  innocence  was  made. 
Local  tradition  places  his  death  on  Feb.  34. 

'  The  duke  of  Somerset  was  accused  of  surren- 
dering Caen  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  wife  and 
diildrea,  who  were  besieged  there. 

*  It  was  at  first  called  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Mar* 


garet's  College,  but  being  further  endowed  by  the 
queen  of  Edward  IV.,  it  obtained  its  present  ap 
pellation. 

"  The  most  influential  of  these  parties  was 
Richard  Neville,  a  son  of  Ralph,  earl  of  West- 
moreland, who  was  bom  in  the  year  1400,  and 
obtained  the  earldom  of  Salisbury  by  marrt2;;c 
with  Alice,  the  heiress  of  Thomas  Montacutc, 
killed  at  Orleans,  in  1429.     He  served  in  France 


Arms  of  ITevllle,  earl  of  Salisbnry- 

under  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  his  brothcr-in-bw, 
became  warden  of  the  West  Marches,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  eldest  son,  ("  king-making  Warwick,  ) 
and  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  strenuous  op- 
position to  the  surrender  of  the  Enghsh  provinces 
in  France.    When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  be  took 
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A  war  breaks  out  with  Scotland. 
The  English  bum  Dumfries,  and  the 
Scots  destroy  Alnwick ;  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  is  defeated  in  An- 
nandale.  A  truce  for  an  unlimited 
period  is  concluded,  Nov.  15. 

A.D.  1450, 

Insurrections  break  out  in  various 
parts  of  England,  directed  against  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  and  his  partisans. 
The  chancellor  (Archbishop  Stafford) 
retires,  and  Cardinal  Kempe  is  re- 
called ^ 

Adam  Moleyne,  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter p,  is  murdered  at  Portsmouth  early 
in  January. 

The  duke  is  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons, Jan.  28,  and  conunitted  to  the 
Tower. 

He  is  brought  before  the  parliament, 
March  17,  and  without  trial  sentenced 
to  five  years*  banishment.  He  embarks 
at  Ipswich  May  3,  but  is  overtaken 
and  beheaded  at  sea,  by  order  of  the 


constable  of  the  Tower,  (John  Hol- 
land, duke  of  Exeter). 

John  Cade  (calling  himself  Mor- 
timer *»)  raises  an  insurrection  in  Kent, 
in  May.  He  encamps  on  Blac^eath, 
June  I,  and,  as  "  captain  ci  the  great 
assembly  of  Kent,"  requires  the  dis- 
missal of  evil  councillors  and  the  re- 
dress of  grievances '. 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  (cousin  of 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Buckingham  *)  is 
sent  against  him,  but  is  defeated  and 
killed  at  Sevenoaks,  June  27. 

William  Ascough,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, is  murdered  by  insurgents  at 
Edington,  in  Wiltshire,  June  29. 

Cade  enters  London,  July  3.  He 
beheads  Lord  Say  *,  and  Crowmer  the 
sheriff  of  Kent,  July  4,  after  which  his 
followers  begin  to  plunder.  The  citi- 
zens resist,  and  after  a  fierce  fight  on 
London  bridge,  the  insui^gents  are 
driven  out,  July  5. 

The  chancellor  (Archbishop  Kempe) 
and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (Wayne- 
flcte)  meet  Cade  in  the  church  ot  St. 


the  field,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Lancas- 
trians at  Bloreneath;  owing  to  a  sudden  change 
of  fortune,  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  flee  to 
Calais,  and  was  attauited.  He  returned  the  next 
year,  and  accompanied  die  duke  of  York  into  the 
north  against  Queen  Margaret,  but  being  taken  at 
Wakefield,  (where  hLs  son  Thomas  was  killed,  as 
well  as  the  duke,)  he  was  beheaded,  and  his  head 
placed  on  the  wall  of  York,  whence  it  was  removed 
in  February,  1461,  and  buried  with  his  wife  at 
Bisham,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  had  prepared 
n  i)lace  of  sepulture  before  the  battle  of  Blore- 
hcath.  He  left  three  sons :  Richard  carl  of  Salis- 
bury and  Warwick,  and  John  marquis  of  Monta- 
cuie,  both  killed  at  Bamet,  in  1471 ;  and  William, 
1)  J  Falconbridge  and  carl  of  Kent,  who  died  in 
1403.  Of  his  daughters,  Margaret  was  the  wife 
ot  John  de  Vcre.  earl  of  Oxford,  a  staunch  Lan- 
castrian ;  and  Kathcrinc  married  first  Lord  Bon- 
ville,  and  afterwards  Lord  Hastings. 

'  See  A.D.  1432. 

I'  He  uTis  un^pular,  as  having  been  concerned, 
under  Suffolk,  m  negotiatine  the  king's  marriage, 
iuivl  on  Dec.  9,  1449,  he  had  licence  to  go  on 
a  pilgrimage ;  hence,  perhaps,  his  presence  at 
Portsmouth. 

'«  Ho  was  an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune,  "a  young 
man  of  a  goodly  stature  and  pregnant  wit,"  and 
>vas  supposed  to  be  put  forward  by  the  duke  of 
York,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  nation 
tovvards  his  claim ;  hence  his  assumed  name  of 
Mortimer. 

'  The  council  refused  to  receive  the  statement  of 
j^icyances,  but  it  has  been  preserved,  and  may  be 
ficen  in  Stowe's  Annals,  (p.  388).  It  shews  that 
the  people  had  many  very  serious  grievances  to 
complain  of,  and  that  the  picture  given  of  Cade 
and  his  followers  by  Shakespeare  docs  them  great 
ill  justice. 

*  He  was  the  grandson  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
duke  of  Gloucester.  He  served  in  France  in  the 
xNars  of  Henry  V.  and  VI.,  and  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  the  latter  at  Paris.  In  1440  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  Calais,  and  on  Sept.  14,  1444, 
he  was  created  duke  of  Buckingham.    A  fierce 


quarrel  as  to  precedence  ensued  between  himself 
and  Henry  Beauchamp,  duke  of  Warwick  rnd 
king  of  the  Isle  of  Wigbt,  but  on  Warwick's  death 
soon  after,  he  was  deemed  first  peer  of  the  realm, 
and  was  also  made  constable  of  I>over  and  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  was  IdOed  at  the  battle 
of  Northampton  in  1460,  and  was  succe^ied  b]r 
his  grandson,  his  eldest  son,  Humphrey,  having 
fallen  at  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  where  hie 
himself  was  wounded ;  his  second  son,  Henry, 
became  the  second  husband  of  Margaret,  countess 


Arms  Of  Stafford,  duke  of  BncWnghMii, 

of  Richmond.  A  frightful  succession  of  calamities 
bcfel  both  the  ancestors  and  the  descendants  of 
this  potent  noble,  as  well  as  himself.  His  graiid- 
father  was  murdered  at  Calau.  his  father  Julled 
at  Shrewsbury,  his  son  at  St.  Alban's,  and  bintdf 
at  Northampton ;  his  grandson  and  great-grandson 
were  both  executed  as  traitors,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  last  was  in  1637  compelled  bv 
abject  poverty  to  relinquish  the  rank  of  Lord  Staf- 
ford, to  which  he  had  become  entitled,  his  uster 
being  at  the  time  the  wife  of  a  carpenter. 

*  He  was  treasurer  of  England,  and  had  been 
a  devoted  adherent  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  He 
was  also  lord-lieutenant  of  Kent,  and  was  accosed 
by  Cade  of  greatly  oppressing  the  people  in  con- 
cert with  William  Crowmer,  tne  sheriff,  who  wtA 
his  son-inrjaw. 
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Margaret,  Southward,  recxtve  his  state- 
ment of  grievances,  and  consent  to 
grant  pardons  for  himself  and  his 
followers",  who  thereupon  begin  to 
disperse,  July  6. 

Cade  retires  to  Rochester  with  his 
booty.  Quarreb  arise  among  his  fol- 
lowers, and  he  flees  from  them,  July  ii. 
He  is  killed  in  Sussex,  shortly  after, 
when  bis  body  is  brought  to  Lon- 
don, and  his  head  set  on  tbe  bridge, 
July  IS'. 

Cherbourg  is  taken  by  the  French, 
Aug.  12'. 

The  duke  of  Somerset,  late  governor 
in  Normandy,  returns  to  England, 
i'jid  takes  the  direction  of  a&irs. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  founded 
by  papal  bulL 

A.D.  145 1. 

The  French  overrun  Gascony.  The 
last  town  that  holds  out  is  Bayonne, 
ivhich  is  taken  Aug.  25. 

Tiuce  for  three  years  with  Scotland, 
Aug.  14-. 

A.D.  1452. 

The  dulce  of  York  takes  up  arms, 
and  demands  that  Somerset  shall  be 
brought  to  triaL  Being  prevailed  on 
to  lajr  down  his  arms,  he  is  imprisoned, 
but  IS  shortly  released,  and  retires  to 
liis  castle  of  Wigmore, 

Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  sent 
to  reconquer  Gascony.  Bordeaux 
surrenders  to  him,  Oct.  23. 

William,  earl  of  Douglas,  (cousin 
of  the  preceding  earl',)  is  murdered 
fly  James  II.  of  Scotland,  Feb.  aa. 
The  Douglases  proclaim  the  king 
.T  perjured  murderer,  and  declare 
ihemselves  subjects  of  England. 

They  take  up  arms,  but  being  unsuc- 
TL-ssfui,  arc  reconciled  with  the  king. 


A.D.  1453. 

Talbot  is  defeated  and  killed  at 
Castillon,  July  23.  Bordeaux  is  in- 
vested by  the  French,  Aug.  i  ;  taken 

by  them,  Oct.  17. 

The  king  falls  ill,  and  is  totally  in- 
capacitated for  the  government,  No- 
vember. 

The  duke  of  York  again  comes 
forward,  is  admitted  into  the  king's 
council,  and  procures  the  imprison- 
ment of  Somerset,  Dec 

A.D.  1454. 

The  parliament  meets,  Feb.  14.  The 
king's  incapacity  being  fully  certified, 
the  duke  of  York  is  appointed  "  pro- 
tector and  defender  of  the  kingdom," 
during  the  minority  of  Prince  Edward, 
April  3. 

Somerset  is  deprived  of  his  offices ', 
and  accused  of  treason,  but  the  chaise 


being  defeated,  flees  to  England*. 

A.D.  1455. 

The  king  recovers  his  health.     He 

revokes  the  duke  of  York's  commission 
as  Protector,  and  releases  Somerset 
from  the  Tower,  Feb.  5. 

The  dukes  of  York  and  Somerset 
enter  into  bonds  of  20,000  marks  each 
to  submit  their  disputes  to  arbitration, 
March  4. 

The  duke  of  York,  being,  only  two 
days  after,  deprived  of  the  captainship 
of  Calais,  takes  up  arms ;  Somerset 
:idvanccs  against  him.  The  armies 
meet  at  St.  Alban's,  May  23,  when  So- 
merset is  killed  ■>,  and  the  duke  of  York 
gains  a  complete  victory. 

The  parliament  meets,  July  9,  when 


-  '1  Haay  vf.  part  t,  and  ihey  *ht*  that  nuny 
rT-^ra  of  good  puition  and  pmperty  had  lakcn  * 
I  .n  in  Ihr  mine,  in  Kent  Sumy,  Summ  and 
t.  .-I.  Thiii  lor  Kcnl  afmic,  one  knight  (Sir 
'  JinOwTnc,  crfEaxtchurch  io  bhepcy).  j8»qdT«. 

■  ■'All  of  FBtkalosc.  ihc  mayoc  ot  QiieDboruujih. 


'4  fl^At  uid  othcn  were  HAt  b>  mch  widely  dinta 
tJMS  B  Norwich,  Gtoacater,  CDlchc^Icr,  Sal 
Larr,  Staniliad,  Winchcwir,  fc. 


■VcDOdi  wi 
■,baia  of  Ksii,  and 
ojrpw  to  LondoB. 

tm  cdtba  Englikli  1 


cd  by  sm  annua]  kolann  thanksgiving 
L>  ruud  at  Cherbom-g,  whcrt  the  : 


>  do  the  dajf  btfnrt,  a  pTolcit  wai 
Rich:^  Andrcwc,  dean  of  Uurham,  0 
English  negotialors.  Ibal  nolhine  in  lh= 
should  be  taken  10  prejudice  the  fine's  cl. 


■  Henry.earlofNorthumbeiland.n 
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a  declaration  is  made  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  •=,  and 
a  general  pardon  issued. 

The  captainship  of  Calais  bestowed 
on  the  earl  of  Warwick  •*. 

The  earl  of  Douglas  invades  Scot- 
land ;  he  is  defeated,  and  two  of  his 
brothers  killed. 

The  king  again  falls  ill,  when,  at 
the  desire  of  the  parliament,  the  duke 
of  York  is  a  second  time  constituted 
Protector,  to  remain  until  dismissed 
by  the  parliament,  Nov.  19. 

A.D.  1456. 

The  king  recovers,  and  again  re- 
vokes the  duke's  commission,  Feb.  25. 
The  duke  and  his  chief  adherents  re- 
tire to  their  estates  •. 


Donald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  invades 
Scotland,  in  concert  with  the  Doug- 
lases. He  bums  Inverness,  but  soon 
retires. 

A.D.  1457. 

The  French  and  Bretons  ravage  the 
English  coast ;  they  plunder  Sand- 
wich, Aug.  28. 

The  truce  with  Scotland  renewed 
for  four  years,  Dec.  31. 

A.D.  1458. 

The  queen  and  the  duke  of  York 
are  formally  reconciled ',  March  25. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  founded 
by  William  Wayneflete',  bishop  of 
Winchester,  July  18. 


«  See  A.D.  1447. 

^  Richard  Neville  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard 
Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  was  bom  in  the  year 
1428.  Like  hb  father  he  married  an  heiress,  and 
thus  became  earl  of  Warwick.  He  acquired  vast 
property  with  his  wife,  and  he  acted  so  liberallv 
with  it,  making  all  comers  welcome  to  his  board, 
wherever  he  had  an  estate,  and  whenever  he  came 
to  London,  that  he  was  a  popular  favourite.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  duke  of  York,  led  the 
van  at  the  battle  of  St.Alban's,  where  Somerset, 
his  brother-in-law,  was  slain,  and  soon  after  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  captain  of  Calais,  which 
important  post  he  retained^  through  many  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  until  his  death.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  him  in  the  year  1458, 
which  occasioned  the  Yorkists  again  to  take  arms. 
Though  successful  at  first,  they  were  eventually 
dispersed ;  the  earl,*  among  others,  was  attainteo, 
and  the  young  duke  of  Somerset,  his  nephew,  was 
sent  to  dispossess  him  of  Calais.    Warwick,  how- 


Anns  of  UTerille.  earl  of  Warwick- 

ever,  foiled  him,  and,  being  well  used  to  ser- 
vice at  sea,  maintained  his  forces  by  a  piratical 
warfare,  in  which  he  sometimes  seized  wealthy 
Lancastrians  on  the  English  coast  and  put  thcni 
to  ransom  ;  at  others,  captured  rich  Spanish  ships  : 
then,  returning  to  England,  he  gained  the  battle 
of  Northampton,  but  was  defeated  by  Queen  Mar- 
garet at  St.  Alban's.  Edward  IV.  now  succeeded, 
and  Warwick  was  for  a  while  all-powerful.  He 
gained  the  victory  of  Towton,  was  made  cap- 
tain of  Dover,  (Calais  was  already  in  his  keeping), 
warden  of  the  Scottish  marches,  lord  chamberlain 
and  lord  steward,  and  had  grants  of  forfeited  lands 
to  the  amount  of  80,000  crowns  annually,  while  one 
brother  was  made  carl  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
other  archbishop  of  York.'    He  at  length  found 


rivals  in  the  Woodvilles^  the  relatives  of  Edward's 
queen;  quarrels  and  slight  insurrections  ensued, 
and  in  1470  he  suddenly  espoused  die  Lancastrian 
cause,  drove  out  £ldward  and  restored  Henry,  from 
whom  he  received  a  confirmation  of  all  his  offices 
and  acquisi^ons,  and  the  post  of  admiral  Edward 
returned,  and  the  earl  was  defeated  and  killed,  to- 

S;ther  with  his  brother,  at  Bamet,  April  14,  1471 ; 
eir  bodies  were  brought  to  London,  exposed  to 
the  public  gaze  in  one  coffin,  and  afterwaros  buried 
at  Bisham,  with  their  father.  Richard  left  two 
daughters  :  Isabella,  who  married  the  diJce  ol 
Clarence  ;  and  Anne,  first  married  to  Edward,  son 
of  Henry  VI.,  and  afterwards  to  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester.  His  widow  took  sanctuary  for  a  while 
at  Beaulieu,  and  afterwards  lived  in  poverty  imtil 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  who  made  a  show  of  re- 
storing her  estates,  but  she  at  once  conveyed  them 
to  him^  and  received  one  manor  (Sutton,  in  War> 
wickshire)  for  her  support.  She  was  living  in  1490, 
but  how  lon^  after  b  uncertain. 
1^  John  Neville,  the  younger  brother  of  Richard, 
defeated  the  Lancastrians  at  Hexham,  and  was 
created  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  this  was  after- 
wards changed  for  the  title  of  marquis  of  Montag^u. 
He  followed  his  brother's  steps,  and  fell  with  him 
at  Bamet.  His  son  George,  a  child,  who  had  been 
created  duke  of  Bedford,  was  stripped  of  his  es- 
tates, then  deposed  for  his  poverty,  and  imprisoned 
with  the  young  earl  of  Warwick  at  Sheriff  Huttoo, 
where  he  died.  May  4,  1483. 

•  The  earl  of  Warwick  repaired  to  Calais,  the 
garrison  of  which  adhered  to  him  through  all  the 
subsequent  changes. 

f  They  repaired  to  St.  Paul's  church  to  a  solemn 
service,  the  duke  leading  the  queen  by  the  hand, 
and  the  chiefs  on  each  side  followed  them,  in  a 
similar  amicable  fashion.  "But,"  says  xialle, 
"  though  their  bodies  were  joined,  Uieir  hearts 
were  far  asunder,"  as  became  evident  enough  not 
long  after. 

K  His  father's  name  was  Richard  Pattyn,  bat  die 
son  was  usually  styled  William  Wavneflete,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Like  Chicheley  he  was 
a  Winchester  scholar,  and  like  him  he  imitated 
Wykcham  by  founding  a  college.  He  was  for 
a  while  master  of  Winchester  School,  was  in  t^x 
appointed  provost  of  Eton,  and  in  1447  succeeded 
Cardinal  Beaufort  as  bishop  of  Vi^cnester.  He 
soon  after  commenced  his  academical  foundatiott 
by  procuring  licence  to  found  St.  Mary  Magdalea 
Hall  fMay  6,  1448),  but  did  not  obtain  the  fotmda- 
tion  charter  of  his  college  until  1458.  He  hdd  Uie 
post  of  chancellor  from  1456  to  1460,  and  was  with 


XD.  1458 — 1460.] 


An  attempt  made  1 
eid  of  Warwick,  in  London,  Sept.  9. 
Ht  escapes  to  the  north,  arranges  with 
his  h±a  (the  earl  of  Salisbury)  and 
tit  duke  of  York  for  their  defence, 
and  then  repairs  to  Calais. 

A.D.  1459. 
The  earl  of  Salisbury  marches  to 
loin  the  duke  of  York.  On  his  way 
be  defeats  and  kills  Lord  Audley, 
a  Lancastrian,  at  Blore-heath,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, Sept  23. 

The  earls  of  S^isbuiy  and  Warwick 
join  the  duke  of  York.  The  Lancas- 
Eiians,  headed  by  the  queen,  advance 
to  Ludlow  ^[ainst  him,  when  Sir  An- 
drew TroUope '  deserts  to  ihem,  Oct 
I] ;  a  pardon  is  offered,  and  the  duke's 
aiffly  disbands '. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  makes  an 
attanpt  to  get  Calais  out  of  the  hands 
(f  the  Yorlusts,  but  fails. 

A  parliament  held  at  Coventry,  in 
•hich  the  duke  of  York  and  his  chief 
adbermts  are  attainted,  tjov.  2a 

A.D.  1460. 
The  Yoridst  lords  at  Calais,  invited 
bj  the  people  of  Kent,  land  at  Sand- 
wich, abont  Midsummer.    They  enter 
LondoD  with  a  large  army,  July  2. 


The  queen  raises  a  force,  which  is 
totally  defeated  by  the  Yorkists  at 
Northampton,  July  10,  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  ouecn's  general,  is 
killed,  the  king  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  queen  and  her  son  obliged  to  flee 
to  Scotland. 

James  IL  of  Scotland  is  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  siege 
of  Roxburgh,  Aug,  3.  He  is  succeeded 
by  his  son  James  III.,  a  child  not 
seven  years  old. 

The  parliament  assembles,  Oct.  7. 

The  duke  of  York  returns  from  Ire- 
land, Oct.  9.  He  makes  a  formal 
claim  to  the  crown,  OcL  16. 

A  compromise  is  effected,  Oct  31, 
that  Henry  shall  retain  the  crown  for 
life,  and  be  succeeded  by  the  duke  of 
Yoik.  The  proceedings  of  the  parlia- 
ment at  Coventry  in  1459  are  set  aside 
as  illegal,  [39  Hen.  VI.  c  l]. 

The  queen  raises  an  army  in  the 
north,  and  advances  against  the  York- 
ists. The  duke  of  York  leaves  London 
to  oppose  her,  Dec.  2. 

The  duke  of  York  is  besieged  by 
Margaret's  forces  in  Sandal  castTe,near 
Wakefield ;  he  sallies  out,  and  attacks 
them,  but  is  defeated  and  killed,  Dec. 
30.  Mb  son,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  is 
taken  and  butchered  in  cold  blood  by 
Lord  ClifTordJ ;  and  the  earl  of  Salis- 


r  NotthuBEMan. 
■aDdhcHoiiK 


liM  g(  UdiMn  lUhIt,  OHort. 


!■  ktmki,  Alt  Edwwd  IV.  DM  only  mllowcd 
)■  0  ntin  iffrr*"***"^  10  Ui  hs  ud  ^nnuil 
Ih  ■  aHMnl  Mrdoo,  but  *!■>  betaiiu  vuitor  of 
liiaAfi  aid  teRond  ludi  go  it.  KUiop 
*i]MdfcM  died  Au.  II.  ttU,  ■od  «•  buntd  at 
iratiiilli.  wbB*  Ui  loab  a  Kill  kipl  in  npUi 
mi^ddn  ColbSE. 

*  B*  kd  lai«  lemd  ia  Ih*  Frencli  win.  ud 
■B  aadl  muled  br  iht  cul  of  Warwick,  with 
•ha  b  OB*  fin  CkCiic    Ki  wu  killed  on  the 


>  fU  ^  wHk  spc  of  hit  MB*  (tbt  eiH  of  Rul- 

--  "  -     '   ■     '     ■"--  ~irlt  of  March,  Saliibury, 

>,  Mud  nvited  iSe 


B  Ii^Bil.    Tb*  nilio^ 
'mnkk  MCMid  to  Calm,  ai 
h  teiaL  wiA  tb^  ihiii*.  a 


I    Laid  Rinn   and 


K^  blbcr,  Thoauu.  who 
Ipur.  had  Blllen  on  Ihe  L: 
bnltkof  Sl.AltBii'i.  and 
Towlon.  He  had  made 
■he  Yoritiiu.  thai  hii  ■■ 
lobong  broughmp 


the  buieher." 
rphew  of  Hol- 

>u  killed  at 
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bury  and  several  other  prisoners  are  ! 
bdieaded  without  trial  at  Pontefract, 
the  next  day. 

A.D.  I461. 

The  young  duke  of  York  (afterwards 
Edward  IV.)  defeats  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke^ at  Mortimer's  Cross  (near  Wig- 
more),  Feb.  2.  The  earl's  father  (Owen 
Tudor)  and  several  other  prisoners  are 
beheaded  on  the  field. 

The  queen  advances  southwsDxl,  de- 
feats the  earl  of  Warwick  at  St  Al- 
ban's,  Feb,  17,  and  rescues  the  king. 


Her  partisans  ravage  the  country, 
when  she  is  refused  admission  into 
London,  and  obtiged  to  Tetire  to  the 
north. 

The  duke  of  York  enters  Loodon, 
Feb.  28.  His  army  being  mustered  in 
St.  John's  fields  on  Sunday,  March  2, 
the  Lord  Falconbridge*  addresses  the 
citizens  in  favour  of  the  duke's  zi^t 
to  the  crown. 

The  duke  urges  his  claim  before 
a  council  of  such  peers,  pielate^  and 
chief  citizens  as  can  be  collected,  and 
they  declare  him  king,  March  3. 


Events  in  General  History. 


Constantinople  nnsnocesfiilly  he- 
sieged  by  the  Tuiks 

The  Scnism  of  the  West  terminated 
by  the  resignation  of  the  snti- 
pope  Clement  VIII. 

The  Coundl  of  Basle  opened  . 


A.D. 


1423 


1429 
H3i 


1439 


The  Turks  conquer  Servia 

The  Turks  render  the  Morea  tiiba- 

tary 1446 

Constantinople  taken  by  Maho- 
met U I45J 

The  Turks  conquer  tiie  Morea        .    1460 


k  Jasper  Tudor,  second  soo  of  Owen  Tudor  and 
Queen  iCadierine.  He  escaped  from  the  field, 
^id  lived  an  exile  for  years,  carrying  about  with 
him  his  Yomtg  nephew,  afterwards  Hennr  VII. 
He  ^Ued  m  1406,  then  having  the  title  of  duke  of 
Bedlbfd. 

1  WilUani  Neville,  a  younger  brother  of  the  earl 
•of  Salisbury :  like  him,  he  obtained  his  title  by 
marrying  an  heiress.    In  1462  he  was  created  earl 


of  Kent,  and  died  soon  after. 
Bastard  of  Falconbrid^.  a  nattiral  son  of  die  n«> 
ceding  lord,  was  adnural  of  Warwick's  navy  inwa 
Henry  VI.  was  restored.  He  in  May,  X47Z,  ai> 
tempted  to  seize  the  Tower,  where  Edwud's  <; 
and  young  family  readed:  being  repdhed 
London,  he  lived  awhile  by  piracy^  uviqf 
time  a  fleet  of  near  50  ships  at  SuuitRich^ 
at  last  captured  and  beheaded. 
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HOUSE  OF  YORK. 


BidiM  (I  tbs  HoaM  «r  Tork. 


Lionel  of  Antwerp,  duke  of  Oa- 
rencc  and  earl  of  Ulster,  the  third  son 
of  Edward  III.,  was  the  ancestor  of 
this  House,  as  his  younger  brother 
iohn  was  of  that  of  Lancaster  His 
wife  was  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  William 
dc  Bm^  who  had  been  killed  by  some 
of  his  f^ow  Anglo-Irish  chiefs,  and 
it  was  to  recover  her  patrimony,  which 
had  been  shared  accordiii^  to  the  na- 
tive laws,  that  his  expeditions  to  Ire- 
land *  were  mainly  undertaken.     Their 


Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March  and 
Ulster,  who  w^  in  1385  declared  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  tluone,  and  was 
Lilkd  in  Ireland  in  1 398.  He  had  mar- 
ried Eleanora,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Holland,  earl  of  Kent,  (half-brother  of 
Kichard  II.,)  and  left  a  son  and  two 
daughters.  His  son  Edmund's  claim  to 
ibe  throne  was  set  aside  by  the  par- 
liament of  1399,  and  he  died  without 
issue  in  1424 ;  his  daughter  Anne  mar- 
ried Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  (se- 
cond son  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke 
of  YorkJ  and  was  by  him  the  mother 
of  one  son,  Richard,  who,  though  he 
never  bore  the  title,  is  justly  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  king  of  the  House 
of  York*. 
Ndther  the  place  noi  the  date  of 


Richard's  birth  have  been  fully  ascer- 
tained, but  he  cannot  have  been  more 
than  five  years  of  age  when  his  father 
was  put  to  death '.  He  was  placed  in 
the  guardianship  of  Joan,  countess  of 
Westmoreland,  whose  youngest  daugh- 
ter. Cicely,  be  afterwards  married.  In 
1425  he  was  reheved  from  corruption 
of  blood,  and  succeeded  to  the  estates 
and  titles  of  his  uncles,  Edward  duke 
of  York,  and  Edmund  earl  of  March, 
and  he  was  knighted  along  with  the 
young  King  Henry  in  1426.  In  1430 
the  important  office  of  constable  of 
England   was   bestowed   on   him ;   in 


mandy,  and  in  1436  be  advanced 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  He  was 
recalled  in  the  following  year,  and 
though  sent  again  in  1440  as  lieutenant 
and  captain  to  Normandy,  he  was 
again  superseded  by  Beaufort,  marquis 
of  Dorset,  who  weakly  or  treacherously 
suffered  himself  to  be  expelled  by  the 
French,  and  then  returning  to  Eng- 
land shared  with  Queen  Margaret  the 
direction  of  public  affairs.  York  firmly 
opposed  him,  and  in  order  to  remove 
such  an  obstacle  to  their  projects,  he 
was  made  lieutenant  of  Iremnd  for 
ten  years,  from  July  5,  1449. 
Up  to  this  Ume  the  duke  of  York 


^  Ib  ilic  firmEjariuaiene  of  hit  Ho'i  reifp  an  net    pn>t«IOL.  ..   .. 

n  ftttci  [■  Ellw.  tV.  e.  i],  in  vhiiJi  he  Ii  uyled     vcmancc.   pDlicy,   < 
"iJv  tifbt  Bohlc  And  &1QOUI  prince  of  worthy    quilljry  Ihereof 
■CMar,Rkbcd,lU(diikcc(Yotk...iohitUii:  I     ■  SeeA.i>.itit 
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liad  silently  acquiesced  in  the  Lan- 
castrian usurpation,  but  he  now  (urged, 
it  is  said,  by  his  brother-in-law  and 
nephew,  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and 
Warwick,)  began  to  put  forward  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  having  by  his  wise 
and  mild  government  gained  the  firm 
support  of  the  Irish,  whose  affection 
for  his  House  continued  unabated  after 
its  fall**.  His  claim  was  resisted  far 
more  strenuously  bv  Mai^garet,  and 
by  Dorset  ^who  had  become  duke  of 
Somerset),  than  by  Henry  himself,  and 
was  looked  on  with  favour  by  the  bulk 
of  the  nation,  not  only  from  its  real 
weight  and  the  duke's  brilliant  ser- 
vices, but  also  from  hatred  to  those 
who  had  lost  the  conquests  of  Hen- 
ry V.  Attemots  were  made  to  accom- 
modate the  dispute  by  bringing  So- 
merset to  trial,  and  declaring  the  duke 
of  York  Protector  of  the  realm ;  but 
these  failed  through  the  violent  spirit 
of  Margaret,  and  arms  were  at  length 
resorted  to.  The  first  battle  was  fought 
at  St.  Alban's  (May  23,  1455) ;  Somer- 
set was  there  killed,  and  York  again 
acknowledged  Protector.  This  appoint- 
ment was  soon  after  revoked  by  Henry, 
and  the  Yorkists  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire. A  formal  reconciliation  followed, 
but  it  was  soon  broken  by  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  earl  of  Warwick. 
The  battle  of  Bloreheath  next  occurred 
(Sept.  23,  1459),  where  the  Lancas- 
trians were  again  defeated,  but  through 
treachery  the  Yorkist  army  was  soon 
after  dispersed,  and  the  duke  and  his 
friends  having  taken  to  flight,  were 
attainted  by  a  parliament  held  at 
Coventry. 

In  the  summer  of  1460  they  re- 
turned, defeated  the  Lancastrians  at 
Northampton,  took  Henry  prisoner, 
and  had  the  duke  of  York  declared 
heir  to  the  throne.  Margaret,  how- 
ever, did  not  abide  by  this,  but  raising 
a  force  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England,  she  advanced  southward. 
The  duke  marched  to  meet  her,  but, 
by  some  mismanagement  not  to  be 
expected  in  so  experienced  a  soldier, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded 


by  her  forces,  and  besieged  in  San- 
dal castle,  ^  in  Yorkshire ;  and  then, 
with  equal  imprudence,  sallying  out 
before  his  reinforcements  arrived,  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  killed, 
near  Wakefield,  Dec.  30,  1460.  His 
head  was  placed  on  the  wall  of  York, 
and  garnished  with  a  paper  crown, 
but  was  taken  down  after  the  battle 
of  Towton,  and  interred  with  his  body 
and  that  of  his  son,  the  earl  of  Rut- 
land, at  Pontcfract  Thence  the  bodies 
were  removed  in  July,  1466,  and  buried 
with  royal  pomp  at  Fotheringhay. 

By  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Ralph,  earl  of  Westmoreland  (who 
survived  until  May  31,  1495,  when  she 
died  at  Berkhampstead,  and  was  buried 
with  him  at  Fotheringhay,)  he  had 
a  family  of  eight  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters.    Of  these, 

Edward  and  Richard  became 
kings. 

Edmund,  earl  of  Rutland,  bom  at 
Rouen,  May  17,  1443,  was  killed  at 
Wakefield,  Dec.  30,  1460. 

George,  bom  at  Dublin  in  1449,  ^"^^ 
created  duke  of  Clarenc6,  and  also 
appointed  lieutenant  of  Ireland  (Feb. 
28,  1462),  soon  after  his  brother's  ac- 
cession. He,  however,  conceived  him- 
self neglected  and  injured  by  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  WoodviUes,  and 
leagued  with  the  earl  of  Warwick 
(whose  daughter  Isabel  he  married) 
first  against  them,  and  eventually 
against  the  king.  His  fickle  temper 
led  him  to  forsake  Warwick  shortly 
after,  but  his  reconciliation  with  Ed- 
ward was  probably  not  sincere.  A 
quarrel  next  arose  with  Richard,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  conceming  the  War- 
wick estates,  which  Clarence  endea- 
voured to  secure  entirely  to  himself, 
and  which  Gloucester  was  resolved  to 
share  ;  then  fresh  dissensions  occurred 
with  the  WoodviUes.  In  1477  he  ap- 
parently gave  his  sanction  to  an  at- 
tempt to  calculate  "by  art  magic,  the 
death  and  final  destruction  of  the  king 
and  prince,"  was  thereupon  convicted 
of  treason,  and  was  found  dead  in  the 
Tower  shortly  after  (Feb.  18,  1478*). 


*  He  himself  found  safety  there,  with  his  son, 
the  earl  of  Rutland,  in  1459.  The  Irish  also  fought 
in  the  cause  of  his  pretended  gnindson,  Lamtert 
Simnel,  and  afterwards  joined  Richard,  who  was 
probably  his  heir. 

*  His  death  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  machi- 


nations of  his  brother  Richard,  but  is  more  proba- 
bly attributable  to  the  WoodviUes.  A  stronc  pre- 
sumption for  this  is  found  in  the  figict  that  Anthonjf. 
Earl  Rivers,  had  the  grant  of  a  large  part  of  his 
estates,  the  pretence  being  that  Clarence  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  that  wect,  in  order  to  oiake 
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His  wife  and  youngest  child  had  died  { 
by  poison  about  a  year  before,  but  he 
left  a  son  and  a  daughter  (Edward,  earl 
of  Warwick,  and  Margaret,  countess 
of  Salisbury),  who  both  suffered  death 
in  the  same  prison  under  the  Tudors. 

Of  the  duke  of  York's  daughters, 
Anne  married  first  Henry  Holland, 
duke  of  Exeter',  and  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas  St.  Leger.  She  died  in  1475, 
leaving  by  her  second  husband  a 
daughter,  Anne,  who  married  (Sir 
George  Manners,  the  ancestor  of  the  j 
dukes  of  Rutland. 

Elizabeth  married  John  de  la  Pole,  1 
duke  of  Suffolk,  and  was  the  mother  | 
of  John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was 
nominated  the  heir  of  Richard  III., 
but  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Stoke, 
during  his  father's  lifetime  ;  Edmund, 
earl  of  Suffolk,  beheaded  in  15 13; 
Richard,  known  as  the  White  Rose 
of  England,  killed  at  Pavia  in  1525 ; 
HumjKirey  and  Edward,  who  pre- 
served their  lives  by  taking  holy 
orders  ;  and  two  daughters. 

Margaret  married  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  surviving  him 
near  thirty  years  died  at  Mechlin,  in 
1503. 

Henry',  William,  John,  Thomas, 
and  Ursula,  died  young. 

The  peculiar  seat  of  the  House  ot 
York  was  the  castle  of  Fotheringhay, 
on  the  Nen,  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
manor  was  granted  by  Edward  III.  to 
his  son  Edmund  of  Langley,  who  re- 
built great  part  of  the  castle,  and  com- 
menced a  collegiate  church,  dedicated 
to  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  All  Saints,  which  was  car- 
ried on  bv  his  son,  and  completed  by 
his  granoson,  Richard,  whose  body 
was,  in  1466,  buried  there  under  a 
handsome  shnne  on  the  north  side  of 
the  high  altar.  His  wife,  the  duchess 
Cicdy,  and  their  son,  the  earl  of  Rut- 
land, were  buried  beside  him  ;  but  the 
college  being  suppressed  under  Ed- 


ward VI.,  and  its  site  granted  to 
Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  the 
church,  as  was  but  too  usu^,  was  dis- 
mantled ^  and  the  royal  tombs  fell  to 
decay.  At  length  Queen  Elizabeth, 
visiting  the  spot,  ordered  the  bodies 
to  be  removed  to  the  parish  church, 
where  monuments, "  by  no  means  wor- 
thy," savs  Camden,  "  of  such  princes, 
sons  of  kings,  and  progenitors  of  kings 
of  England,"  still  exist  to  their  me- 
mory. 

So  troubled  a  period  as  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Rich- 
ard III.,  might  seem  little  favourable 
to  peaceful  pursuits,  yet  considerable 
progress  was  made  both  in  commerce 
and  in  the  encouragement  of  learning. 
The  Statute-book,  particularly  of  the 
Yorkist  princes,  shews  how  carefully 
what  were  then  conceived  to  be  the 
true  interests  of  the  nation  as  to  trade 
were  legislated  for ;  and  the  period 
which  witnessed  the  foundation  of 
numerous  colleges  and  halls  in  both 
Universities*,  and  of  the  public  schools 
and  library  at  Oxford,  cannot  justly 
be  reproached  as  neglectful  of  the  libe  - 
ral  arts.  Indeed  Edward  and  Richard 
were  distinguished  patrons  of  learning, 
although  engaged  m  an  almost  inces- 
sant struggle  for  their  lives.  Among 
Edward's  chief  favourites  were  the  ac- 
complished scholar,  John  Tiptoft  earl 
of  Worcester,  and  Anthony  Woodville 
earl  Rivers,  a  gallant  cavalier,  though 
a  man  of  doubtful  character,  but  wor- 
thy of  remembrance  as  the  elegant 
poet,  the  translator  of  moral  works, 
and  the  generous  patron  of  William 
Caxton,  who  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  to  England  under  his  aus- 
pices. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than 
the  tone  that  modem  historians  in 
general  have  adopted  towards  the 
House  of  York,  the  members  and 
the  partisans  of  which  are  represented 
as  guilty  of  innumerable  crimes,  many 


amends  tar  the  "great  injuries  and  mighty  of- 
fences" he  had  formerly  doac  to  the  earl  and  his 
£uDily. 

'  He  was  a  Lancastrian,  and  was  attainted  in 
1 461.  He  lived  awhile  in  exile»  in  abject  poverty, 
itce  p.  950X  his  forfeited  estates  bdng  granted  to 
hit  wife,  who  also  sought  a  divorce.  He  returned 
in  1470,  was  wounded  and  left  for  dead  at  Bamet ; 
he  was  oooveyed  to  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and 
his  woonds  heJed,  hut  being  unable  to  obtain  his 
pbrdon,  his  w^  vehemently  opposing  it,  he  left  his 
asylum,  and  was  soon  after  found  dead  on  the 
coast  01  Kens. 


«  He  was  the  eldest  child,  and  was  bom  Feb.  lo, 
1441. 

»•  Some  of  the  richly  carved  stalls  have  been 
preserved  in  the  neighbouring  churches  of  Hem- 
ington  and  Tansor;  they  are  decorated  with  the 
Yorkist  badges  and  crests. 

»  Lincoln,  All  Souls',  and  Magdalen  Colleges,  at 
Oxford ;  King's  and  Queens'  CollcKes  and  Cathe- 
rine Hall,  at  Cambridge :  and  Eton  College,  still 
exist  of  the  foundations  of  this  era.  Most  of  them 
were  commenced  under  the  Lancastrian  princes, 
but  the  House  of  York  protected  them,  and  added 
to  their  endowments. 
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of  tbem,  in  all  probability,  mere  in- 
ventknu  of  writen  in  the  interest  of 
the  Tudors,  whose  object  in  vilifying 
th^  predeceMOn  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. Tboti^  the  fact  is  indisputable 
that  Richard,  duke  of  Yoik,  was  the 
Intimate  Idng,  he  is  ordinarily  spoken 
cf  as  a  rebel,  and  thus  is  laid  on  him 
the  odium  of  the  murderous  conflict,  so 
weU  known  as  the  War  of  the  Roses, 
(in  which,  according  to  a  vague,  but 
probably  not  exaggerated  estimate,  i: 
princes  <rf  the  blood,  aoo  other  nobles, 
and  ioo.ooo  of  Che  knights  and  gentry 
perished^,)  when  in  reality  it  arose 
from  the  treason  of  Henry  of  Boling- 

The  tikon  and  fetteriock,  the  sun 
in  splendour,  and  the  white  rose,  (often 


with  the  emUem  of  the  Passic»i  in  its 
centre,)  are  the  pccaUar  badges  of  (he 


OMtotKoiaOK. 

House  of  York ;  many.  Other  emblems 
are  found,  but  they  are  rather  the  per- 
sonal distinctions  of  eadU  princ^  as 
the  iKMi  rampant  argent,  ot  Om  earl  of 
March ;  the  black  bull,  of  Caience ; 
and  the  white  boar,  of  Gloucester. 


ihc  lou  of  imy  .ho  were  noTof^biJ  di 
blood :   but  it  probably  wu  not,  in  IhL 


with  aU  the  IjcftEiicM  *£  pcr- 
in  the  nobles,  and  spvc  ttf 
man,  aad  (be  fDcnst,  of 


Cmrt  Beal  M  ■!*•(<  IT. 


EDWARD  IV. 


Edward, llie  second  sod  of  Ricbaid, 
dike  at  Yoik,  and  Cicely,  daughter  of 
fte  call  of  Westmoreland,  was  borti 
at  Kouen,  April  29,  1442,  while  his 
father  held  the  olEce  of  regent  of 
Fnncefor  Heniy  VI.  He  was  obliged 
U  flee  to  Calais   when  the  Yoikist 


1  i4S9i  hut  re- 
n  the  following  summer,  when 
they  gained  a  great  victory  at  North- 
ampton, and  soon  after  Richard  was 
iHognised  by  the  parliament  as  heir 
to  the  throne.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
Ibe  doke  was  killed  at  Wakefield,  but 
Edward  shortly  after  defeated  the  Lan- 
Osttians  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  and 
boldly  advancing  on  London,  in  spite 
of  a  defeat  experienced  at  St.Alban's 


b^  his  chief  ponisan,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, he  entered  the  city  Feb.  28, 
and  was  installed  as  king  March  4, 
1 461. 

He  had,  however,  to  leave  London 
almost  immediately  to  meet  the  forces 
of  Queen  Margaret,  and  having  de- 
feated  them  at  Towton,  March  29, 
thus  secured  his  throne.  The  Lan- 
castrians rose  again  in  1464,  but  were 
defeated,  and  so  completely  crushed 
that  they  could  offer  no  further  oppo- 
sition ;  Margaret  retired  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  Henry  fell  into  his  hands. 
Quarrels,  however,  arose  between  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  others  of  the  old  nobility,  and  ihc 
family  of  Edward's  queen',  in  consc- 
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quence  of  which  he  was  driven  into 
exile,  and  King  Henry  restored,  in 
1470.  Edward  soon  returned,  however, 
defeated  all  his  opponents  at  Bamet 
and  at  Tewkesbury,  captured  Queen 
Margaret,  and  reigned  henceforth  un- 
disturbed by  civil  war,  though  by  no 
means  free  from  disquietude  at  the 
protection  which  the  exiled  Lancas- 
trians met  with  abroad.  He  was  en- 
gaged during  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign  in  either  covert  or  open  attacks 
upon  Scotland**,  and  he  also,  in  1475, 
led  an  army  into  France,  but  he  ef- 
fected nothing  of  consequence  in  either 
■country;  he  was  equally  unsuccessful 
in  a  number  of  marriages  which  he 
planned  for  his  children  while  yet 
infants,  none  of  which  took  effect,  and 
he  died  rather  suddenly,  April  9,  1483, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years, 
marked  by  more  cruelty  and  licen- 
tiousness than  any  former  king  had 
exhibited. 

In  1463,  or  1464,  Edward  married 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  Grey,  Lord 
Ferrers  of  Groby',  and  daughter  of 
Richard  Woodville**,  lord  Rivers,  by 
Jacquetta,  formerly  duchess  of  Bedford. 
The  queen's  relatives  were  all  Lancas- 
trians, they  were  also  needy,  but  they 
were  speedily  married  to  the  richest 
heirs  and  heiresses*,  and  engrossed 
the  favour  of  the  king  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne.    This    was    deeply    resented. 


and  caused  his  temporary  expulsion ; 
several  of  the  Woodvilles  perished  on 
the  scaffold ;  the  queen  was  obliged 
twice  to  take  sanctuary ;  and  she  at 
last  died  (June  8, 1492)  in  confinement 
in  the  nunnery  at  Bermondsey,  where 
she  had  been  placed  by  her  son-in-law, 
Henry  VI L 

The  children  of  Edward  and  Eliza- 
beth were  three  sons  and  seven 
daughters. 

1.  Edward,  became  king. 

2.  Richard,  bom  Aug.  17,  1472,  was 
created  duke  of  York,  ana  also  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord 
Gormanstown  being  his  deputy.  In 
1477  he  was  married  to  Anne,  the 
heiress  of  John  Mowbray,  duke  of 
Norfolk,  but  she  died  shortly  after, 
and  he  is  usually  said  to  have  been 
murdered  with  his  brother,  in  the 
Tower,  by  order  of  their  uncle,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester ;  the  fact,  however, 
is  not  certain. 

3.  George,  created  duke  of  Bedford, 
died  an  infant 

Mary  and  Margaret  died  young; 
Bridget  (bom  1480)  died  a  nun  at 
Dartford,  about  1517. 

Of  the  remaining  princesses,  Eliza- 
beth married  Henry  VII.  Cicely  (bom 
1469)  married  first  Lord  Wells,  and 
afterwards  Thomas  Kyme,  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  she  died  Aug.  24,  1507. 
Anne  (born  1475)  niarried  Lord  TTio- 
mas  Howard,  son  of  the  earl  of  Surrey, 


his  son  John  were  captured  and  beheaded.     He 
left  a  large  fjamily,  of  whom  Anthony  succeeded 


Arms  Of  WoodTllle,  Earl  Blven. 

him  as  earl  Rivers,  and  also  lost  his  life  by  vio- 
lence; Lionel  became  bishop  of  Salisbury,  con- 
spired against  Richard  III.  and  died  in  exile  ;  and 
Richard  was  killed  in  Britanny  in  1489. 

Anthony,  ^  in  right  of  his  wife,  became  Lord 
Scales,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  gallantry  and  love 
of  literature.  He  received  a  grant  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  from  Edward  IV.,  fled  with  him  to  Holland, 
and  on  his  return  was  appointed  governor  of  Calais 
and  captain  general    He  was  the  governor  of  his 


nephew,  Edward  V.,  but  being  seizied  at  Stooy 
Stratford,  in  April,  1483,  was  carried  into  York- 
shire, and  beheaded  at  Pontefract  about  the  96di 
of  June,  by  order  of  Richard  III.,  with  whom  he 
had  been  long  at  variance. 

'•His  intenerence  was  highly  resented,  and  in 
an  Act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  of  z|8x  be  is 
styled  "  the  revare  (robber)  Eklward  calland  him 
king  of  England." 

«  He  was  never  summoned  to  parliament,  and  b 
usually  known  only  as  Sir  John  Grey.  He  was 
killed  on  the  Lancastrian  side  at  St.  Alban's,  ia 
1 461. 

<*  The  partisans  of  his  brother  Richard  asserted 
that  he  had  a  wife  living  at  the  time,  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Talbot,  earl  ofShrewsbury,  and  widow 
of  Lord  Butler,  son  of  James,  earl  ofOnnood  and 
Wiltshire ;  the  proofs  of  their  statement  appeared 
satisfactory  to  the  first  parliament  of  Richaxd  III.» 
but  the  Tudor  writers  sJlcge  that  she  was  <Kily  his 
mistress. 

*  Her  brother  Anthony  married  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Scales,  believed  to  be  the  wealthiest  heiress 
in  the  kingdom,  and  intended  as  the  wife  of  the 
young  duke  of  Clarence ;  John,  another  brother, 
married  the  dowager  duchess  of  Norfolk;  her  son. 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  married  the  infant  daughter  of 
the  duchess  of  Exeter  (she  was  Edward's  niece); 
and  her  five  sisters  were  amply  provided  for  in  like 
manner  ;  one  of  them  (katherine)  married  the 
young  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  a  intrd  of 
the  crown. 


A.D.  I46I.]  EDWASD  IV. 


FeU  4,  I49S,  and  died  1512.  Kathe- 
rine  (bom  1479)  married  Lord  William 
Coimenay,  son  of  the  earl  of  Devon, 
and  died  Nov.  i;,  1527,  Her  son 
Henry,  marquis  of  Exeter,  was  be- 
headed in  1S39,  on  a  charge  of  cor- 
responding widi  his  cousin,  Reginald 
Pole. 

Edvard  left  two  natural  children : 
I.  Arthur,  who  married  an  heiress,  and 
was  created  Viscount  Lisle ' ;  he  was 
a  militanr  commander,  but  being  ac- 
cused of^a  design  to  betray  Calais, 


«49 

he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  died,  March  3,  1542,  it  is  said  of 
joy  at  learning  that  the  king  was  satis- 
fied of  his  innocence ;  2.  Eliiabeth, 
who  married  Sir  Thomas  Lumley. 

The  royal  arms  and  motto  were  the 
same  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  reign, 
but  Edward  employed  other  supporters, 
chiefly  in  token   of  various  ancestral 

Kssessions.  Some  existing  examples 
ve  a  black  bull  and  a  white  lion, 
(Clarence  and  March) ;  some  a  white 
lion  and  a  white  hart ;    others  two 


white  lions.  His  badges  are  numer- 
ous and  likewise  allude  either  to  the 
possessions  or  the  varying  fortunes  of 
fais  family.  The  black  bull  is  the 
symbol  of  Clarence ;  the  black  dragon, 
of  Ulster ;  the  white  wolf,  the  emblem 
of  the  Mortimers ;  the  white  hart 
shews  his  kindred  with  Richard  II. ; 
while  the  falcon  and  fetterlock  indi- 
cate the  depression,  and  the  sun  in 
ifdendour  the  triumph,  of  his  house'. 
Edward  possessed  great  military 
tkill  and  undaunted  courage,  a  hand- 
sane  person  and  fascinating  manners  ; 
but  he  was  also  unscrupulous,  licen- 
tioiu,  and  crucL  The  fickleness  of 
his  temper  is  seen  in  his  abandon- 
ing Ids  father's  and  his  own  greatest 
biends,  the  Nevilles,  for  new  favour- 
ites from  his  queen's  family  ;  his  ra- 
pacity, in  the  "benevolences"  which 
be  extorted ;  and  his  want  of  natural 
affection,  in  the  part  he  acted  in  the 
destruction  of  his  brother  Clarence. 
It  was  remarked  that  he  witnessed  an 


with  as  much  pleasure  as 
others  would  a  pageant ;  and  indeed 
he  seems  seldom  to  have  extended 
mercy  to  those  who  fell  into  his 
pKJwer',  being  apparently  more  de- 
sirous to  exterminate  than  to  con- 
ciliate his  opponents. 


A.O.  1 461, 

Edward  is  solemnly  installed  at 
Westminster  as  king,  March  4'. 

George  Neville,  bishop  of  Exeter,  is 
appointed  lord  chancellor,  March  10  j 
and  his  brother,  Richard,  earl  of  War- 
wick, is  commissioned  to  receive  the 
submission  of  the  adherents  of"  Henry, 
late  king  of  England,"  and  to  seize 
the  property  of  all  who  may  refuse, 
March  12. 

Edward  marches  into  the  north,and 
defeats  the  Lancastrians  at  Towton, 
near  Tadcaster,  March  29,  with  ter- 
rible  slaughter'.      Henry,   his   queen 


leimRl  men,  and  freely  paidoned  bmh  Bishop 
Wayncllele  and  judge    Foneuuc,  though  ai^livc 
Lancasirimn,  avowedly  for  Ihdt  literary  meriu. 
'  Hi>  ngnal  yean  an  cominiled  fnm  thii  day. 

i  Lord  Clifford  wai  killed  the  day  before  in 
a  ikirmish  at  Keny-bridgc.  as  were  Lord  Fiu- 
waller  ond  j>  naiuol  brother  of  tlie  earl  of  War- 
wi^li.     rhe  earl  oE  NDnhumberland.  lonll  Dicru 
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and  son,  with  some  of  their  adherents, 
escape  to  Scotland,  but  many  are  taken 
and  executed  \ 

Henry  surrenders  Berwick  to  the 
Scots,  April  25. 

Edward  returns  to  London,  and  is 
crowned,  June  28,  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  I  He  creates  his  bro- 
thers, George  and  Richard,  dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Gloucester. 

The  Scottish  regents  are  willing  to 
assist  the  Lancastrians,  but  are  em- 
barrassed by  the  intrigues  of  Edward 
with  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  other 
nobles,  and  obliged  to  agree  to  remain 
neuter. 

The  parliament  meets,  Nov.  4.  It 
declares  the  Lancastrian  princes 
usurpers  [i  Edw.  IV.  c.  i\  but  al- 
lows acts  done  by  **  the  said  pretensed 
kings"  to  remain  valid,  ''except  as  to 
such  persons,  and  every  of  them, 
whom  our  sovereign  lord  the  king 
reputeth  and  holdeth  for  his  rebels 
or  enemies  "." 

All  sheriffs  except  those  of  Lon- 
don, forbidden  to  proceed  judicially  ", 
[c.  2} 

A.D.  1462. 

The  earl  of  Oxford  (John  de  Vere'»), 
his  son  Aubrey,  and  several  other 
Lancastrians,  beheaded  in  London, 
Feb.  26. 

Edward  makes  a  treaty  for  the  con- 
quest and  partition  of  Scotland,  ynth 
John,  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  other 
nobles,  Feb.  1 3. 

Queen  Margaret,  by  a  promise  to 
surrender  Calais  if  it  should  ever  be  i 


in  her  power,  obtains  a  small  body  oi 
French  troops,  who  however  axe  ship- 
wrecked on  Holy  Island,  and  either 
killed  or  taken;  she  escapes  to  Ber- 
wick. 

A.D.  1463. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  (Henry  Beau- 
fort')  and  many  other  Lancastrians 
abandon  Henry,  and  make  terms  with 
Edward  \ 

The  trade  in  and  exportation  of  wool 
regulated  by  statute,  [3  Edw.  IV.  c.il 

The  importation  of  **  wares  ready 
wrought"  forbidden,  [c.  4]. 

The  apparel  of  all  persons  regulated 
according  to  their  rank,  [c.  5 ']. 

Queen  Margaret  again  sails  to 
France,  and  obtains  a  body  of  troop> 
from  Louis  XL  of  France.  She  lands 
in  Northtunberland,  in  October,  but 
not  being  joined  by  the  people  retires 
to  ScotUmd.  The  eari  of  Angus  m^es 
an  inroad  as  £ur  as  Alnwick  in  her 
favour. 

A.D.  1464. 

Queen  Margaret  marches  into  Eng- 
land, captures  several  northern  castles, 
and  is  again  joined  by  Somerset,  the 
Percies,  and  her  other  adherents. 

Edward  marches  against  them. 

John,  Lord  Montagu",  defeats  the 
Lancastrians  at  Hedgley-moor  (near 
Wooler)  April  25,  and  at  Hexham, 
May  15.  Henry  finds  a  refuge  in 
Lancashire ;  the  queen  and  prince 
retire  to  Flanders. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  and  manv 
Other  prisoners  are  executed,  and  the 
estates  and  title  of  the  Percies  (earl 


and  Wells,  Sir  Andrew  TroUope  and  many  other 
knights,  fell  at  Towton. 

^  Among  these  were  the  earls  of  Devonshire  and 
of  Ormond  and  Wilti>hire,  the  father-in-law  of  Lady 
Eleanor  Butler,  who  was  afterwards  asserted  to  be 
the  wife  of  Edward.  But  in  this  horrible  contest 
all  ties  of  kindred  or  alliance  seem  to  have  been 
systematically  disregarded  by  both  parties  :  almost 
every  noble  uunilv  had  fathers,  sons,  brothers  ar- 
myed  against  each  other : — 

"  Long  vears  of  havoc  nrge  their  destined  course. 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their 
way." 

*  Thomas  Bourchier,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
and  uncle  by  marriaj^e  to  the  king. 

■  Edward  took  full  advantage  of  this  compre- 
hensive dame,  and  transferred  lands,  and  privi- 
leges, and  offices  to  his  active  supporters  to  such 
an  extent  that  hundreds  of  Lancastrians,  not  so  com- 
promised as  to  forfeit  their  lives,  were  yet  reduced 
to  aibiect  poverty. 

*  The  statute  states  that  many  liege  people  have 
been  harassed  by  indictments  and  presentments 
"affirmed  bv  jurors  having  no  conscience,  nor  any 
freehold,  ana  uttle  goods,   and  even  by  the  menial 


servants  and  bailiffs  of  sheriffi^  merely  fo  extort 
money. 

"  He  was  bom  in  1409,  and  was  a  couun  of  the 
favouritr;  of  Richard  II.     He  had  made  a  pilgrim 
a^e  to  the  Holv  Land,  and  had  served  witn  much 
duttiuctiun  both  by  sea  and  land  in  the  French 
wars. 

p  The  son  of  the  duke  killed  at  St  Alban's  in 
X455.  He  had  fled  to  Scotland  af^  the  bouk- 
ot  Towton,  and  now  gave  up  Bamborou^  casUe 
as  the  price  of  pardon,  but  ne  soon  rriomed  the 
Lancastrians,  was  taken  at  Hexham,  and  oeheaded- 
His  brothers  Edmund  and  John  suffered  the  same 
fate  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury. 

4  Others  fled  to  France,  where  they  fivM  b  ab- 
ject poverty.  Philip  de  Comines.  indeed,  asserts 
that  lie  saw  the  duke  of  Exeter  (the  brother-in-law 
of  Edward)  begging  in  the  streets. 

'  The  commons  of  the  realm,  as  wdl  moi  as 
women,  are  said  to  wear  excessive  and  inordinate 
apparel,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  God,  the  cn- 
ncning  of  strange  realms,  and  the  destructkn  oi 
this  realm.  A  somewhat  similar  statute  was  passed 
in  Scotland  in  1457. 

•  He  was  the  bifother  of  the  earl  of  WarwidCj  and 
after  a  variety  of  fortune  met  his  death  with  hua  at 
Bamet,  in  the  year  1471. 


JLIX  1464 — 1469.] 


EDWARD  lY. 


«s« 


of  Northumberland)  are  soon  after 
granted  U>  Montagu. 

Prince  Alexander  of  Scotland  cap- 
tured at  sea  by  tbe  English,  but  re- 
leased. 

A  fifteen  years*  truce  concluded  with 
Scotland,  June  i ;  the  Scots  engaging 
to  give  neither  assistance  nor  shelter 
to  the  Lancastrians. 

Edward  avows  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey, 
a  Lanca^rian,  Sept  29  ^  He  heaps 
Bivoars  on  her  rdatives,  the  Wood- 
villes,  and  thus  arouses  the  jealousy 
of  his  brothers  and  his  great  sup- 
porter, the  earl  of  Warwick. 

▲J>.  146$. 

The  manufecture  of  cloth  regulated 
by  statute,  [4  Edw.  IV.  c.  i]. 

Passage  to  or  from  France  by  any 
other  ports  than  Dover  and  Calais 
fbrbidaen,  except  to  soldiers  and  mer- 
chamts  with  mo'diandize  *,  [c.  10]. 

Edward  sends  ambasisadors  to 
France,  Britanny,  and  Burgundy,  to 
endeavour  to  proour  the  expulsion 
of  the  Lancastrians,  but  is  unsuc- 
cessfbL 

Edward's  queen  is  crowned  with 
great  pomp  at  Westminster,  May  26. 

A.D.  1466. 

Henry  is  captured  in  Lancashire, 
in  July  * ;  he  is  conducted  to  London, 
treated  with  much  ignominy,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower. 

Lord  Bovd,  of  Kilmarnock,  and  his 
brother  Alexander,  become  the  fa- 
vourites of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and 
di:;pose  of  everything  at  their  pleasure. 


A.IX  1467. 

The  queen's  relatives  (the  Wood- 
villes)  endeavour  to  lessen  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Nevilles*.  In  consc- 
ouence,  the  king  takes  the  seals  from 
the  archbishop  of  York,  June  9,  and 
threatens  to  resume  the  great  estates 
they  had  received  ^ 

Edward  forms  an  alliance  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  (Charles  the  Bold) 
against  France,  and  gives  him  his 
sister  Margaret  in  marriage  *. 

A.D.  1468. 

The  giving  of  liveries  prohibited", 
[8  Edw.  IV.  c.  2]. 

The  Nevilles  and  Woodvilles  are 
formally  reconciled. 

Edward  forms  alliances  with  the 
kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  and 
the  duke  6f  Britanny,  preparatory  to 
an  invasion  of  France. 

A.D.  1469. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  marries  Isabel, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  July 
11^,  and  leagues  with  him  against  the 
Woodvilles. 

James  II.  of  Scotland  marries  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Christiern  I.  of  Den- 
mark. The  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles 
are  surrendered  to  him  as  security  for 
her  marriage  portion. 

An  insurrection  is  raised,  when  the 
king's  troops  are  defeated  at  Edgc- 
cote,  near  Banbury,  July  26,  and  the 
queen's  father  and  brother  (John), 
together  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
(William  Herbert')  and  his  brother 
(Sir  Richard),  captured,  and  executed. 


*  Sb  had  omried  her  ■ome  tune  before,  but  au- 
thorities differ  as  to  how  Umg. 

"  rhe  king's  ooauBaod  and  stress  of  weather, 
duly  proved,  exoaetated  violators  of  this  ordinance. 
Oneiaif  of  the  penalties  was  to  go  to  the  kin(^;  the 
other  half  to  he  cnq>loyed  upon  the  reparation  of 
the  castle  of  Dover ;  or,  accoraing  to  another  copy 
of  the  statute,  ffiven  to  any  freeman  of  Dover  who 
should  sue  far  the  same. 

*  He  had  often  been  hid  in  the  house  of  John 
SfaychcO,  at  Crackmfhoipe,  in  Westmoreland ; 
Ma>xhco  received  a  pardon  for  ccwcealing  him, 
Nov.  9o»  1466. 

"  Of  the  three  brothers,  Richard  was  earl  of 
Warwick  and  Salisbury  and  captain  of  Calais; 
John,  carl  of  Northumberland  aad  warden  of  the 
Scottish  nuurches ;  and  Geom.  archbishop  of  York 
tad  dkanodfcr.  They  were  all  rich,  and  famed  for 
Irrrpsng  opan  bonne,  which  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  csadaet  of  the  WoodviUes,  who  kept  all  their 
Hwif  ftfllnn  nwilih  for  theasselves. 

y  Be  WM  cflpoipcnd  to  do  this  by  a  statute  for 
the  resninplMD  of  imptovident  grants,  [7  Edw.  IV. 
c.  4].  pnsned,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Woodvilles. 


■  They  were  married  July  9,  1468. 

*  They  were  still  allowed  to  be  given  on  public 
occasions,  and  for  the  time  only,  as  at  coronations, 
installations  of  prelates,  &c. 

t>  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Calais,  by 
Archbishop  Neville. 

«  He  had  received  this  dignity  only  the  year  be- 
fore, but  he  had  been  the  governor  of  die  castle  of 
Pembroke  ever  since  the  flight  of  Jasper  Tudor, 
and  he  had  acted  with  great  kindness  to  Jasper's 
orphan  nephew,  who  subsequently  became  king  iis 
Henry  VII.  His  will,  made  the  day  after  the 
battle  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  contains 
the  following  affecting  passage  addressed  to  his 
wife ;  *'  Remember  your  promise  to  me,  to  take 
the  order  of  widowhood,  as  ye  may  be  the  better 
master  of  your  own,  to  perform  my  will,  amd  to 
help  my  cnildren,  as  I  love  and  trust  you."  He 
concludes,  '*  Wife,  pray  for  me,  and  take  the  s;ii<l 
order  that  ye  promised  me,  as  ye  had  in  my  life 
my  heart  and  bve.  God  have  mercy  upon  me, 
and  save  you  and  our  children,  and  our  Lady 
and  all  the  saints  in  heaven  help  me  to  salvation. 
Amen." 
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The  Boyds  fall  into  disgrace ;  their 
estates  are  forfeited ;  Lord  Boyd  and 
his  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  escape; 
Sir  Alexander  is  executed. 

Henry  Percy,  son  of  the  attainted 
earl  of  Northumberland,  is  released 
from  the  Tower,  and  takes  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  Oct.  27. 

The  estates  and  titles  of  the  Percies 
restored,  Nov.  •* 

A.D.  1470. 

The  Lancastrians  rise  in  Lincoln- 
shire, under  Sir  Robert  Wells,  but  ar« 
speedily  suppressed,  March. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke 
of  Clarence  are  denoimced  as  traitors 
by  the  king,  March  31.  They  flee 
to  Calais,  but  being  refused  admis- 
sion, retire  to  France,  where  they  are 
received  by  Louis  XI. 

Warwick  is  reconciled  to  queen 
Margaret,  and  agrees  to  assist  in 
restoring  King  Henry  •.  His  daughter 
Anne  is  married  to  the  young  prince 
in  July  or  August. 

Clarence  becomes  dissatisfied,  and  se- 
cretly promises  to  rejoin  his  brother. 

Warwick  and  Clarence  land  at  Dart- 
mouth, Sept  13. 

Edward  assembles  an  army  against 
them,  but  being  deserted  by  Lord 
Montagu  (Warwick's  brother),  flees 
to  Lynn,  and  there  embarks  for  Flan- 
ders, Oct.  3 '. 

Warwick  enters  London,  Oct.  5,  and 


releases  King  Henry  from  the  Tower  », 
but  himself  assumes  all  the  powers  of 
government. 

John  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester^,  is 
captured  and  beheaded,  Oct.  15. 

A.D.  147 1. 

A  parliament  held  at  Westminster, 
which  repeals  the  attainder  of  the 
Lancastrians,  attaints  the  Yorkists, 
and  settles  die  crown  anew  on  King 
Henry  and  his  son  Edward,  and,  in 
case  of  failure  of  issue,  on  the  duke 
of  Clarence. 

Edward  sails  from  Zealand  with 
a  small  force  supplied  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  March  11,  and  lands  at 
Ravenspur  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber),  March  14. 

Edward  makes  oath  in  York  minster 
that  he  only  desires  to  recover  his 
family  estates  (probably  Mar.  19)  ;  but 
being  joined  by  numerous  partisans 
he  reassumes  the  name  of  king,  and 
marches  on  London. 

Clarence  joins  him  at  Coventry, 
March  30 ;  he  then  advances  to  Lon- 
don, is  admitted  by  the  citizens  \  and 
sends  King  Henry  again  to  the  Tower, 
April  II. 

Edward  has  homage  publicly  ren- 
dered to  him  at  Paul's  cross,  April  13. 

Warwick  follows  him  from  Coventr>', 
but  is  defeated  and  killed  at  Bamet, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  April  14^. 


•>  John  Neville,  the  new-made  earl,  was,  in  re- 
compense, raised  to  the  higher  title  of  marquis  of 
Alontag^,  but  he  was  deeply  offended,  declaring 
that  the  king  had  given  him  a  fine  name,  with 
only  a  magpie's  nest  to  support  it.  He  was  killed 
soon  after  fighting  on  the  Lancastrian  side  at 
Bamet 

•  It  is  believed  that  Warwick  originally  designed 
to  make  the  duke  of  Clarence  king,  but  finding  this 
dbtasteful  to  both  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  he 
undertook  the  restoration  of  Henry  VI.,  at  the 
instigation  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  who  lived  in 
constant  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  Edward. 
Clarence,  enraged  at  being  thus  put  aside,  pre- 
pared to  desert  his  confederates  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. 

'  His  queen  took  sanctuary  at  Westminster, 
Oct  I,  and  her  eldest  son  (afterwards  Edward  V.) 
was  bom  there,  Nov.  4. 

8  Henry  dated  the  resumption  of  the  royal  power 
from  Oct.  9 :  and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  he 
went  to  St.  Paul's,  in  great  state,  to  return  thanks 
for  his  restoration. 

•»  He  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Warwick,  having 
nuuried  his  sister  Cicely.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  after  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  resided 
for  some  years  in  Italy,  where  his  learning  and 
eloquence  attracted  much  attention.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  was  promoted  to  many  high 
offices  by  Edward  IV.,  and  refusing  to  abandon  his 
cause,  was  put  to  death  on  charges  of  mal-adminis- 


tration  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  successively 
chancellor,  deputy,  and  lieutenant,  as  well  as  con- 
stable of  England ;  he  is  said  by  the  Lancastrian 
writers  to  have  acted  with  great  cruelty  in  this 
latter  office,  but  thb  b  probamy  a  calumny.  Cax- 
ton  laments  his  death  with  simple  earnestness :  "  O 
good  blessed  Lord  God  !  what  great  loss  was  it  of 
that  noble,  virtuous,  and  welMisposed  lord,  the 

earl  of  Worcester At  his  death  the  axe  did 

at  one  blow  cut  off  more  learning  than  was  in 
the  heads  of  all  the  surviving  nobility." 

'  Archbishop  Neville,  who  was  left  in  diarge  of 
King  Henry,  paraded  him  through  the  streets, 
hoping  to  induce  the  citizens  to  espouse  his  cause, 
but  in  vain. 

^  Edward's  victory  was  greatly  asdsted  by  his 
having  with  him  a  number  of  Germans  armed  with 
hand-guns,  then  a  new  and  terrible  weapon.  The 
forces  arrayed  against  him  had  recently  been  ene- 
mies, and  had  little  confidence  in  eadi  other.  War- 
wick's men  mistook  the  badge  of  the  earl  of  Oxford 
for  that  of  the  kinj;,  which  it  nearly  resembled,  and 
attacked  their  allies,  who,  suspecting  trea^eiyy 
hastily  left  the  field. 

John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  was  bom  in  1448. 
Although  his  father  and  brother  had  hctn  beheaded 
as  Lancastrians,  (sec  a.d.  2462,)  he  was  favoured  br 
Edward  IV.,  but  quitted  his  party  when  Heniy  Vl. 
was  restored,  and  sat  as  lord  steward  in  judgment 
on  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester.  After  the  battle  rf 
Bamet,  he  fled  first  to  Scotland,  then  to  France, 
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Queen  Margaret  lands  at  Weymouth, 
April  14.  On  receiving  the  news  of 
Warwick's  death  she  seeks  sanctuary 
at  Ceme  Abbey,  in  Dorsetshire.  On 
being  joined  by  the  duke  of  Somerset 
(Edmund  Beaufort)  and  others,  who 
had  escaped  from  Bamet,  she  sets  out 
to  join  the  Tudors  in  Wales. 

Edward  marches  against  the  Lan- 
castrians, totally  defeats  them  at 
Tewkesbury*,  Saturday,  May  4,  takes 
Maigaret  prisoner,  and  puts  to  death 
the  duke  of  Somerset  and  many  other 
nobles  ". 

King  Henry  is  foimd  dead  in  the 
Tower  shortly  after  ". 

A  great  council  held,  at  which  an 
oath  is  taken  to  maintain  the  right  of 
Edward's  infant  son  as  his  successor, 
Julys. 

A  parliament  meets  at  Westminster, 
October  5,  which  attaints  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Lancastrian  party ;  several 
bishops,  however,  who  had  acted  with 
them  in  the  late  commotions,  are  par- 
doned. 

A.D.  1472. 

The  archbishop  of  York  (George 
Neville)  is  stripped  of  his  posses- 
sions   and    impnsoned    at    Guisnes, 


near  Calais,  on  the  charge  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  Lancastrian 
exiles. 

A.D.  1473. 

The  earl  of  Oxford  surprises  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount,  in  Cornwall,  in  Sep- 
tember, but  being  obliged  to  sur- 
render Hn  February,  1474,)  he  is  im- 
prisoned for  twelve  years  in  the  castle 
of  Hammes,  near  Calais. 

The  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glou- 
cester quarrel  about  the  inheritance 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick  \ 

Edward  renews  his  alliances  with 
foreign  states  preparatory  to  an  attack 
on  France. 

He  obtains  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  parliament,  and  also  extorts 
"benevolences,  or  free  gifts,"  by  which, 
says  the  Chronicler  of  Croyland, "  each 
man  gave  to  the  king  what  he  pleased, 
or  rather,  what  he  did  not  please." 

Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  founded. 

The  prince  of  Wales  allowed  to  give 
his  livery  and  badge,  notwithstanding 
existing  statutes,  [12  Edw.  IV.  c.  4]. 

Wears  obstructing  rivers  ordered 
to  be  pulled  down,  [12  Edw.  IV. 
c.  7  ']. 


and  obtaining  a  fev  vessels  in  Britanny,  he  sup- 
pcrted  himsHt  for  a  while  by  piracy ;  he  afterwards 
*aaed  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall,  where 
he  resofaitdy  endured  a  siq^  of  some  montlu.    He 


Inni  Of  Do  Yoro,  oorl  of  Qz&rl 

at  hu  obliged  to  surrender  on  promise  of  life ; 
n  he  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  Hammes»  in 
Viau&f,  where  he  remained  until  1484.  He  then 
indoced  the  governor  of  the  place  and  many  of  the 
garrison  to  eqxjuse  the  cause  of  Henry  of  Rich- 
■ond,  aoconqjanied  him  to  England,  and  powerfully 
contxiboted  to  his  victory  at  Bosworth.  He  re- 
ooved  large  grants  of  the  confiscated  estates  of 
the  dnke  of  Clarence,  of  the  Nevilles,  and  of 
Catcsby^  was  appointed  constable  of  the  Tower, 
and  adaural,  and  survived  until  March  4, 1^x3.  His 
wife,  the  suter  of  the  eari  of  Warwidk,  is  said  to 
have  suppoited  herself  during  a  part  of  his  im- 
priscnawnt  by  herneedle,  but  at  length  her  "  great 
PovcrtT**  was  relieved  bv  a  pension  of  ;^ioo  a-year 
rai  Edward  IV.,  whia  Richard  III.  continued 
to  her  (Fttcnt  RoO,  ai  Edw.  IV.  p.  i,  m.  zo, 
and  1  Rich.  III.  p.  ^  m.  132) 
*  One  of  the  paxtiiBS  killed  was  John,  lord  Wen- 


lock,  who  had  formerly  been  an  officer  of  Queen 
Biaivaret's  household,  and  had  been  wounded  on 
the  Lancastrian  side  at  the  first  battle  of  St.  Al- 
ban's.  He  however  soon  after  joined  the  Yorkists, 
fought  for  them  at  Towton,  and  received,  beside 
many  grants  of  lands,  the  office  of  chief  butler. 
He  also  was  made  lieutenant  of  Calais  under  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  was  greatly  trusted  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  being  employed  on  several  important 
commercial  embas.sies.  He  joined  in  the  attempt 
to  restore  Henry  VI.,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
induced  Margaret  to  renew  the  struegic  after  the 
defeat  at  Bamet.  He,  however,  held  back  from 
the  fight  at  Tewkesbury,  and  Somerset,  suspecting 
that  he  waited  an  opportunity  of  ioining  the  king, 
rushed  on  him,  and  killed  him  with  his  own  hands. 

■  The  young  prince  Edward  is  stated,  in  a  con- 
temporary manuscript,  to  have  been  killed  while 
fleeme  from  the  field,  and  not  to  have  been  but- 
chered in  Edward's  presence,  as  commonly  re- 
ported. The  duke  of  Somerset,  the  lord  prior  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  (John  Longstrother),  and 
about  a  dozen  knights  and  squires,  were  dra^uc^ 
from  the  church,  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  and 
beheaded,  May  6. 

■  The  day  of  Henry's  death  is  not  certainly 
known  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  early  in 
June.    Seep.  ajx. 

«»  Warwick  left  only  two  daughters ;  Isabel  was 
in  1469  married  to  Clarence,  and  Anne  to  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales.  After  the  death  of  Warwick  and 
the  prince,  Qarence  endeavoured  to  retain  the 
whole  of  the  estates,  and  therefore  laboured  stren- 
uously to  prevent  his  sister-in-law  from  marrying^ 
again,  even  obliging  her  to  disguise  herself  as 
a  cook-maid  ;  but  the  duke  of  Gloucester  discovered 
the  cheat,  and  married  her. 

P  This  was  only  doing  what  Ma^na  Charta  h-ul 
provided  should  be  done,  250  years  before.  See 
p.  MI- 
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A.D.  1474. 

Edward  passes  the  year  in  pre- 
paring for  an  expedition  to  France, 

Special  privileges  as  to  livery  of 
lands  and  other  matters  granted  to 
persons  who  should  accompany  the 
king    to    France,    [14  Edw.   IV,  cc. 

I,  2j. 

A.D.  1475. 

Edward  lands  at  Calais,  July,  and 
demands  the  crown  of  France. 

He  is  deceived  in  his  expectations 
of  support  from  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Agrees  to  a  truce  for  seven 
years,  Aug.  29,  has  an  interview  with 
Louis  XL,  who  promises  him  a  large 
pension  1,  and  returns  to  England, 
Sept.  28  '. 

Queen  Margaret  is  ransomed  by 
her  father',  and  retires  to  France,  Nov. 

Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  is  at- 
tainted by  the  Scottish  parliament, 
Nov.  27'. 

A.D.  1476. 

Edward  endeavours  in  vain  to  in- 
duce the  duke  of  Britanny  (Francis  II.) 
to  surrender  the  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Richmond  ". 

A.D.  1477. 

The  earl  of  Mar,  uncle  of  James  III. 
of  Scotland,  expressing  his  hatred  of 
the  king's  low-bom  favourites*,  is  im- 
prisoned, and  soon  after  dies,  from 


what  cause  is  uncertain.  John  duke 
of  Albany  (the  king's  brother),  is  also 
seized,  but  escapes  to  France. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  retires  from 
courts  Thomas  Burdett  and  John 
Stacy,  dependants  of  hisy  are  executed 
on  frivolous  chaiges*.  Clarence  re- 
turns, and  asserts  their  innocence 
before  the  counciL 

AJ>.  147& 

Clarence  is  conmiitted  to  Ac  Tower, 
Jan.  16 ;  brought  to  trial,  when  the 
king  pleads  personally  against  him, 
and  condemned  to  death,  Feb.  7 ;  he 
is  found  dead  in  the  Tower,  Feb.  18. 
Many  of  his  estates  are  granted  to 
Anthony  Woodville,  earl  Rivers,  the 
queen's  brother. 

The  circulation  of  Irish  money  in 
England  forbidden,  [17  Edw.  IV.  c  i]. 

The  exportation  of  coin  or  plate 
without  the  king's  licence,  declared 
felony,  [Ibid.] 

A.D.  1479. 

England  ravaged  by  a  pestilence. 

Edward  raises  large  sums  by  a 
strict  inquiry  into  breaches  of  obso- 
lete laws '. 

A.D.  1480. 

Louis  XL  refuses  to  abide  by  the 
treaty  of  1475  \ 
War  breaks  out  with  Scotland.  The 


*i  It  was  to  he  50,000  crowns  annually,  for  zoo 
years  after  the  decease  of  which  of  the  two  kings 
should  die  first ;  but  very  few  payments  were 
made. 

'  Philip  de  Comines  places  the  conduct  of  Ed- 
ward's councillors  in  a  very  odious  light ;  according 
(o  him,  they  all  received  bribes  from  the  French 
king. 

•  He  obt;dned  the  money  for  this  (50,000  crowns) 
by  selling  his  county  of  Anjou  to  the  lucig  of  France 
(Louis  Xl.),  and  died  yerv  soon  after. 

t  He  was  restored  in  blood  the  following  year. 
but  his  possessions  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland 
(Ross,  Canty  re,  Knapdale,  and  other  tracts)  were 
annexed  to  the  crown. 

"  Jasper  and  Henry  Tudor.    See  p.  043. 

^  The  king  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  gave 
much  more  of  his  favour  and  society  to  their  pro- 
fessors than  was  agreeable  to  his  kindred  or  his 
fierce  nobles. 

>  His  duchess  and  his  yoimgest  son,  Richard, 
had  died  shortly  before,  and  John  Thursby  and 
Ankerett  Twinnewe  were  convicted  before  the 
judges  in  Warwickshire,  of  having  poisoned  them, 
at  Uie  instigation  of  Sir  Roger  Tocotes,  another 
member  of  tne  duke's  household  :  Sir  Roger's  trial 
was  removed  into  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  but 
he  was  either  acquitted  or  pardoned.  ^  He  was 
afterwards  concerned  in  the  risings  against  Rich- 
ard 1 1 1.,  asxl  was  attainted,  but  eventually  received 
a  pardon. 

■  Burdett  was  charged  with  havmgi  in  cotifede- 


racy  with  Stacy,  procured  Thomas  Blake,  a  priest. 
to  calculate  the  nativities  of  the  king  and  hb  eldest 
son.  This  was  in  November,  1474,  according 
to  the  indictment  afterwards  found  against  them. 
Stacy  and  Blake  "worked  and  calculated  by  ait 
magic,  necromancy  and  astronomy,  the  death  and 
fin^d  destruction  of  the  king  and  prince  ...  .al- 
though according  to  the  determinations  <^  holy 
Church,  and  the  opinions  of  divers  doctors,  it  is 
forbidden  to  any  liegeman  thus  to  meddle  con- 
cerning kings  and  princes  in  manner  aforesaid, 
without  their  permission."  In  May,  1475,  they 
are  said  to  have  treacherously  maae  known  to 
many  persons  that  they  had  ascertained  that  the 
king  and  prince  would  shortly  die,  "to  the  inteat 
that  the  cordial  love  of  the  peoi>le  augkt  be  witb> 
drawn  from  the  king,  and  the  king,  by  knowledge 
of  the  same,  would  oe  saddened  thereby,  so  dut 
his  IHe  would  be  thereby  shortened.**  Banktt  was 
further  charj^  with  **  dispersing  and  disMmiaatiaC 
divers  seditious  and  treasonable  biQs  and  writing 
rhymes,  and  ballads,  containing  complaiiits^  sedi* 
tions,  and  treasonable  ajrpivaeats."  'tht  pnsonen 
were  tried  and  found  gmlty  by  a  special  comnifr' 
sion,  July  19,  1477,  and  Burdett  acMi  Scacr  woe 
the  next  day  executed  at  Tybum,  but  Bfaike  ob- 
tained a  pardon,  at  the  intercession  of  the  bishop 
of  Norwich  (J^^°^^  Goldwell). 

•  This  proceeding  furnished  a  model  for  the 
iniquitous  course  pursued  by  KiApson  and  Dadky 
in  tne  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

•»  See  A.D.  X475. 
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duke  of  Gloucester  makes  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  on  Berwick. 

A.D.  148 1. 

The  English  fleet  sails  into  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  but  effects  little. 

The  English  and  Scottish  armies 
face  each  other  for  a  considerable 
time  on  the  borders,  and  then  with- 
draw without  a  batde. 

A.D.  1482. 

The  duke  of  Albany  comes  {ram 
France,  styles  himself  king  of  Scot- 
land^, and  by  treaties  (dated  at  Fo- 
therin^y,  Jime  10  and  11,)  engages 
to  hold  the  kingdom  of  ScotUnd  as 
a  fief  of  Ei^l^d,  to  break  off  all 
alliances  with  France,  to  sonender 
Berwick  and  the  frontier  districts 
of  Annandale,  Eskdale  and  Liddis- 
dale,  and  to  many  Cicely,  Edward's 
daughter**. 

Berwick  is  invested  b^  the  dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Albany,  m  July. 

James  of  Scotland  raises  an  army, 
and  marches  towards  the  border.    Ar- 


chibald, earl  of  Angus,  seizes  the  royal 
favourites  and  hangs  them  •,  when  the 
king  is  carried  a  prisoner  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  his  army  disbands  itself. 

The  dukes  leave  the  siege  of  Ber- 
wick, and  capture  Edinburgh. 

The  king  and  Albany  are  apparently 
reconciled^  and  the  En^sh  army  re- 
tires, eariy  in  August. 

Berwick  is  captuied  by  the  duke  of 
Ooucesten 

A.D.  1483. 

Louis  XI.  of  France  breaks  off 
a  marriage  contract  which  had  been 
formed  between  his  son  and  the  king's 
daughter  Elizabeth,  Edward,  in  con- 
sequence, prepares  for  war. 

The  diike  of  Albany  renews  his 
alliance  with  the  Engiishy  by  treaty 
dated  Feb.  1 1. 

An  act  passed  conferring  many  im- 
portant trading  privileges  on  the  town 
of  Berwick',  [22  Edw.  IV.  c.  8]. 

Edward  dies,  April  9.  He  is  buried 
in  St  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  April 
19,  his  nephew,  the  eari  of  Lincoln^ 
attending  as  chief  mourner  k 


Events  in  General  History. 


A.D. 


Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Moors  by 

the  Spaniards ....     1462 

The  Teutonic  Knights  become  feuda- 
tories of  Pobutd  1466 

The  Poctogaese  make  conquests  in 

Baifoary 1471 

Cyprus  oonquered  by  the  Venetians     1475 


A.D. 


Ivan  HI.,  grand  duke  of  Moscow, 
throws  ofi"  his  dependence  on 
the  Mongols    ....     1477 

The  Turks  invade  Italy,  and  take 

Otranto 14S0 

Otranto  recovered  by  a  league  of 

the  Italian  States    .         .         .     14S1 


«  He  dedared  the  kins  to  be  illej^tiinate. 

'  This  nrincess,  then  aged  13,  was  already  en- 
jMcd  to  m%  nepbew,  prince  James ;  and  he  him- 
sd  had  two  wives  (one,  the  daii^hter  of  the  earl 
of  OrioKT,  be  had  axandoned)  living,  and  a  family 


Their  names  hare  been  preserved :  Cochrane, 
-'Q  architect,  Rogers,  a  musician,  Preston,  Hommel, 
Tatiduk,  mad  Leooard,  whose  occupations  do  not 


appear.  The  only  gentleman,  John  Ramsay,  was 
spared. 

'  The  trade  with  Scotland  is  ordered  to  be  shared 
between  Carlisle  and  Berwick,  and  the  burgesses 
of  the  Liticr  town  are  to  have,  exclusively,  the  faini 
of  the  salmon  fishings  in  the  Tweed,  and  the  trade 
in  the  fish. 

(  This  circumstance  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  shew- 
ing the  approaching  fall  of  the  Woodvilles. 


Oreit  Sttl  ol  mnrd  T. 


Anni  uA  BnpporUn  ol  Edvard  V*. 

Sanctuary  a.t  Westminster,  during  his 
father's  brief  exile,  Nov.  4,  1470.  He 
was  soon  after  created  prince  of  Wales, 
and  in  1479  also  earl  of  Pembroke ;  in 
14SZ  he  was   sent   to   keep   a  mimic 


court  at  LudIow,tnthe  Welsh  marches, 

being  under  the  guardianship  of  An- 
thony Woodvillc  earl  Rivers,  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  and  attended  by  his 
half-brother  Sir  Richard  Grey,  Sir 
Thomas  Vaughan,  and  others  rf  the 
Woodville  party.  The  death  of  his 
father  on  the  glii  of  April,  1483,  called 
him  to  the  throne,  but  after  a  mere 
nominal  possession  of  less  than  three 
months  ■■,  he  and  his  brother,  Richard 
duke  of  York,  both  disappeared,  and 
nothing  is  known  as  to  their  fate. 


Edward  is  proclaimed  king,  April  9. 

The  queen-mother  endeavours  to  ob- 
ain  the  regency,  but  is  failed  by  the 
inion  of  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and 


'    ihc  day  Ihat  had 
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Buddngham,  Lord  Hastings  %  and 
others,  who  resolve  to  depress  the 
Woodvilles. 

The  young  king,  being  sent  for  to 
London,  is  met  at  Stony  Stratford 
by  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Buck- 
ingham, April  30.  They  seize  Rivers, 
Grey,  Vaughan,  and  Haute**,  and  send 
them  prisoners  to  the  north,  and  bring 
Edward  to  London,  where  he  arrives 
May  4. 

The  queen-mother  takes  sanctuary 
at  Westminster,  with  the  duke  of  York 
and  her  daughters*,  May  i. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  is  appointed 
by  a  great  council  of  prelates,  nobles, 
and  chief  citizens,  protector  of  the  king 
and  kingdom '. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  is  ap- 
pointed chief  justice,  chamberlain,  se- 
neschal and  receiver  of  Wales,  and 
constable  of  ''all  the  king's  castles" 
there,  May  i6». 

The  protector  issues  proclamations 
appointmg  June  22  for  tne  coronation 
of  the  voung  king. 

Lord  Hasting  is  seized  while  at  the 
council-board  m  the  Tower,  and  be- 


headed, June  13^  The  Woodville 
prisoners  are  executed  at  Pomfret 
shortly  after. 

The  queen  allows  the  duke  of  York 
to  leave  the  Sanctuary  and  join  his 
brother  in  the  Tower. 

Ralph  Shaw*,  a  popular  preacher, 
sets  forth  the  Protector^s  claim  to  the 
throne,  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross, 
Sunday,  Tune  22. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  makes 
a  speech  to  the  like  effect  at  the 
Guildhall,  Tuesday,  June  24. 

"The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  the  commons  of  the  land,''  wait 
on  the  Protector  at  Baynard's  Castle, 
June  25,  with  a  "biU  of  petition, 
wherein  his  sure  and  true  title"  to 
the  throne  "  is  evidently  shewed." 

The  duke  accepts  the  offer,  and,  the 
next  day,  repairs  to  Westminster  Hall, 
where  certain  deputies,  in  the  name  of 
the  nobles  and  people  of  the  north, 
present  a  petition  to  the  assembly, 
desiring  that  he  may  take  the  office 
and  tide  of  king :  ^  the  children  of 
Edward  IV.  being  illegitimate,  those 
of  the  duke  of  Clarence  attainted,  and 


«  Williain,  lord  Hastings,  was  the  «m  of  Leonard 
Ebsdngs,  a  £avoarite  esquire  of  Richard,  duke  of 


Amu  of  Loid  HiBtisgi. 

TeriL  vlio  throuffh  the  duke's  influence  obtained 
the  soeriflrdom  of  Warwick  and  Leicester.  The  son 
was  eqoaDj  favoufed  by  Edward  IV.,  received 
a  bife  share  of  the  Lancastrian  forfeitures,  was 
OBfloftd  00  embassies,  held  the  posts  of  master 
ef  die  moit,  c^ttain  of  Calais,  constable  of  many 
other  caflties,  and  cfaamberiam.  He  was,  how- 
ewer,  00  bad  terms  with  the  Woodvilles,  although 
■mde  by  die  queen  guardian  of  her  son  Thomas, 
and  hcaee  be  readily  joined  with  Richard,  duke 
cf  Gbooester,  against  them.  From  some  cause 
which  has  never  been  dearlv  ascertained,  Hastings 
ooondl  board,  by  order  of  the 


at  the 

;  and  immediately  beheaded  in  the  Tower, 

Jane  t%  t^Sj.  He  IcA,  by  his  wife  Katherine,  the 
widow  of  Lord  Boovilfe  and  sister  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick*  a  urn.  Edward,  who  succeeded  him, 
"  innghtof  his  wife,  Lord  Hunfferford, 

was  created  by  Henry  VIu.  earl 


',  but  wroBcly,  called  Hawes.    He 
oftheWoodnlki. 


•  Her  brother  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  and  her 
son  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  attempted  to  seize  on 
the  Tower,  and  to  raise  a  fleet,  but  failed ;  they 
remained  concealed  until  Buckingham's  rebellion, 
in  which  they  took  part. 

'  The  day  IS  uncertain :  the  first  public  document 
now  known  in  which  he  is  styled  Protector  b  dated 
May  14. 

K  These  grants  gave  him  power  to  s^ppoint  all 
the  officers  heretofore  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  to  survey  and  array  the  population. 

►i  The  archbishop  of  York  (Thomas  Scott  or 
Rotherham)  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  (John  Morton) 
were  also  seized.  The  former  was  soon  released. 
Morton  was  given  shortly  after  into  the  custody 
of  the  duke  of  BuckinEham,  who  was  weak  enoueh 
to  be  persuaded  by  him  to  take  up  arms.  On 
Buckingham's  death  Morton  made  his  escape  and 
iomed  Richmond ;  a  pardon  was  granted  to  him 
by  Richard,  Dec  zx,  1484,  but  he  did  not  return 
until  Richmond  was  established  on  the  throne. 
He  became  the  minister  of  Henry  VII.,  to  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  suggested  many  of  his  most 
oppressive  meastues,  and  in  1486  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  post  he  died, 
Sept.  15,  1500. 

'  He  was  the  brother  of  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don (Sir  Edmund  Shaw).  Taking  for  his  text 
a  passas^e  from  the  book  of  Wisdom  (iv.  3),  ''The 
multiplying  brood  of  the  unzodly  shall  not  thrive, 
nor  take  deep  rooting  from  Dastard  slips,  nor  lay 
any  fiaist  foundation,"  he  dwelt  on  the  aUeeed  mar- 
riage of  Edward  I V.  to  Lady  Butler,  whioi  if  true 
rendered  the  young  Edward,  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  illegitimate,  but  it  is  bcredible  that  he 
also  asserted  that  Edward  and  Cbrence  were 
base-bom ;  the  Protector  surely  would  not  thus 
de&me  his  own  mother,  who  beside  favoured  his 
claim ;  yet  this  is  the  statement  of  Sir  Thomas 
More*  who  has  given  form  and  dUtinctness  to 
the  vague  charges  of  earlier  writers. 
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the  blood  of  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
remaining  nncarropt  only  in  the  per^ 
son  of  Richard,  the  Protector,  duke  of 
Gloucester." 
The  petition  is  received,  the  Pro- 


tector assiimes  tiie-  ^e  of  Richard 
the  Third,  and  rides  in  state  as  long 
to  St  Paul's,  ''and  was  received  there 
with  great  congratulation  and  acda- 
mation  of  all  the  peopled" 


^  These  art  Richard's  official 
to  the  garriaoo  of  Calats,  who^  baviag 


made 
aaoath 


to  Edwaiti  y., 
justify*  the 


ftnnal  ftociiiiMinr 


RICHARD  nr. 


SiCRARD,  the  youngest  vm  of 
l&hud  duke  of  York,  was  bora  at 
Fotbenngb>7ini4so*.  In  bis  eleventh 
ytu  be  was  sent  for  safety  to  Flanden, 
n  die  occasion  of  the  death  of  his 
Uct,  bat  was  speedily  recalled  by 
bbrodwr  Edmrd,  to  whoM  fortunes 
Iw  Kcms  to  hare  closely  attached  bim- 
^  accompanying  him  in  his  exile 
ill  the  year  1470,  and  receiriBK  from 
'<iiii  m  return  many  important  gr^ints. 
Vny  early  in  his  reign  Richard  had 
twi  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
|k  subsequently  became  constable, 
jnticiaiy  <d  Wales,  and  varden  of 
tfe  vest  marches ;  he  served  ander 
)>ii  hanner  at  Bamet  and  at  Te^riccs- 
bury,  went  with  him  to  France,  and 
tOTnncmded  an  army  against  Scotland, 
•ith  which  be  captured  both  Berwick 
and  E^afntgfa. 

When  Edward  IT.  died  the  duke  of 
QoBCester  was  m  the  BoRh,  bat  as  he, 
lile  his  late  brother  Glaience,  had 


a  long-standine  qoarrel  with  the  Wood- 
villes,  be  marched  southward,  took  his 
nephew  out  of  their  hands,  and  es- 
corted him  to  Loodon,  sending  eari 
Rivers,  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  Vaughan 
and  Haute,  his  chief  attendants,  to 
Sheriff  Hutton  and  other  castles  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  large  body  of  troops  trtko  had  served 
under  him  in  the  north,  and  was 
speedily  declared  Protector  of  the 
kmedom,  the  queen-mother  having 
in  me  mean  time  retired  to  the  Sanc- 
tuary at  Westminster  vrith  her  young- 
est son  and  her  five  daughters. 

So  for  Richard  seems  to  have  been 
supported  by  numerous  parties  whose 
only  bond  of  union  was  dislike  of  the 
WoodviUes  ;  these  were  now  helpless, 
and  the  confederates  quarrelled ;  but 
the  real  cont^e  of  events  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  1483,  has  never  yet 
been  ascertained.  We  only  know  that 
Hastings,  one  of  the  chief  opponents 


-OlAtfaHOfllHll 


td  Viniu,"  Cl«.  St.  Oimli.  Ottobw  »» j  ■ccBrtim  w  gem- 
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of  the  Woodvilles,  was  executed,  ap- 
parently on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
in  the  Tower :  that,  shortly  after,  earl 
Rivers  and  his  friends  were  put  to 
death  at  Pomfret'',  and  that  between 
these  two  events  the  young  duke  of 
York  was  withdrawn  from  the  Sanc- 
tuary (whether  by  force  or  fraud  is  an 
open  question),  and  joined  his  brother 
in  the  Tower;  neither  was  publicly 
seen  after,  and  nothing  is  known, 
though  much  has  been  plausibly  con- 
jectured, as  to  what  became  of  them  ^ 

Whilst  these  events  were  in  pro- 
gress Richard  had  brought  forward 
a  claim  to  the  crown,  (founded  on 
an  alleged  pre-contract  of  marriage  of 
Edward  I V.  which  rendered  his  imion 
with  "dame  EUzabeth  Gray"  invalid, 
and  the  attainder  of  his  brother  Cla- 
rence,) which  appeared  satisfactory  to 
the  parliament;  he  was  in  conse- 
quence received  as  king,  June  26,  and 
vas  crowned  with  much  pomp  and 
a  larger  concourse  than  ordinary  of 
the  nobility**,  July  6. 

Richard  made  a  progress  through 
the  country,  and  knighted  his  son  with 
much  ceremony  at  York,  Sept  8.  This 
was  hardly  concluded  when  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  many  of  the  old  Lan- 
castrians, and  some  of  the  Wood- 
villes combined  against  him,  but  were 
speedily  crushed;  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, in  concert  with  them,  attempted 
an  invasion,  but  his  fleet  was  dispersed 
by  bad  weather.  Richard  visited  the 
disturbed  districts,  and  on  his  return 
took  vigorous  measures  to  guard  the 
coast. 

In* the  parliament  which  met  early 
in  1484,  several  statutes  were  passed, 
mainly  directed  against  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  justice  ;   some  laws 


also  were  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
traders  and  the  extension  of  commerce. 
The  same  assembly  declared  the  mar- 
riage of  Edward  IV.  and  his  queen 
a  nullity,  and  revoked  all  grants  made 
to  her,  thus  rendering  her  totally  de- 
pendent on  Richard,  who  induced  her 
to  leave  the  Sanctuary,  by  the  promise 
of  a  suitable  maintenance  for  herself 
and  daughters ;  it  also  took  an  oath 
to  support  the  right  of  Richard's  son  to 
the  throne.  This  arrangement  was  foiled 
by  the  young  prince's  death  soon  after, 
and  then  Richard's  nephew,  John  earl 
of  Lincoln,  was  recogmsed  as  his  heir. 
The  king^  however,  felt  his  throne 
perpetually  endangmd  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Lancastrian  exiles,  and 
endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to 
get  their  chiefs  into  his  power.  He 
made  a  truce  with  Scotland,  and 
knowing  that  a  plan  was  on  foot  for 
a  marriage  between  Henry  earl  of 
Richmona  and  Elizabeth  of  York, 
he  laboured  to  thwart  it  by  offering 
to  marry  her  himself,  a  proposal  to 
which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  both 
she  and  her  mother  seem  to  have 
agreed*.  But  before  anything  could 
be  done,  Richmond  landed  in  Wales, 
and  penetrated  without  opposition  to 
the  centre  of  England,  with  the  secret 
concurrence  of  many  who  professed 
to  adhere  to  Richard.  One  decisive 
battle  took  place  at  Bosworth,  in 
Leicestershire,  and  there,  through  the 
desertion  of  Stanley  and  others,  the 
king  lost  both  his  crown  and  his  life', 
on  the  22nd  of  August,  1485.  His 
body,  which  was  found  covered  with 
wounds  on  the  field,  was  carelessly 
thrown  across  a  horse,  and  carried 
into  Leicester,  where  it  was  interred 
in  the  Grey  Friars  monastery  ». 


»»  They  were  not  executed  on  the  same  day, 
as  is  commonly  stated.  Hastings  was  pit  to 
death  June  13,  and  Rivers  made  his  will  June 
23;  he  is  beheved  to  have  been  beheaded  June 
35  or  26. 

"  The  most  received  theory  is.  that  the  two 
children  were  murdered  by  Richard ;  another,  that 
they  were  only  imprisoned  by  him,  and  that  their 
mother  contrived  the  escape  of  one  or  both  from 
the  Tower,  in  the  interval  between  Richard's  death 
and  the  entry  of  Henry  VII.  into  London  ;  if  true, 
this  would  account  for  Henry's  harsh  treatment  of 
her  and  her  son,  the  marquis  of  Dorset. 

*  Thirty-five  peers  attended  it.  being  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  body,  so  much  had  it  been  reduced 
by  the  wars  and  attainders.  His  mother  was  pre- 
sent, and  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond  (the 
mother  of  Henry  VII.)  bore  die  train  of  his  queen. 

*  A  strong  presumption  arises  from  this  that  their 


nearest  relatives  did  not  believe  Richard  to  be  the 
murderer  of  his  n<^hews. 

f  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Ferrers,  Sir  Robert 
Brakenbury.  were  killed :  and  his  daanceUor  of  the 
exchequer,  William  Catesby,  taken  and  beheaded. 
Catesby  is  mentioned  in  a  Lancastrian  distidi  as 
one  of  Richard's  principal  councillors : — 

"The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  LoveL  that  dog. 
Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog." 

The  Rat  is  either  Sir  Richard  or  Robert  Ratcfiff 
(both  devoted  partisans,  and  the  recipients  of  grmls 
from  the  crown).  EiUier  Lovel  W9S  parttculaify 
obnoxious,  as  the  son  of  a  Lancastrian ;  or  the  ex- 
pression "that  dog"  may  be  an  allusion  to  his 
crest,  a  talbot  passant. 

s  A  mean  tomb  was  erected  over  his  remains  by 
Henry  VII.  at  a  cost,  as  appears  from  his  Privy 
Purse  Accounts,  of  ;Czo  u.    At  the  supfKcnaoa  of 


RICHARD   HI. 


Richard  mairied,  after  much  appo- 
rtion from  his  brother  Cla^ence^ 
Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  and  widow  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward. She  died,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, March  i6, 1485,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Their  only  child,  Edward,  born  at 
Middleham,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1473,  was 
by  Edward  IV.  created  earl  of  Salis- 
bury in  1477,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
Richard's  reign,  prince  of  Wales  and 
eari  of  Chester,  and  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  died  April 
9,1484. 

Richard  had  a  natural  daughter, 
Katherine,  who  married  William  Her- 
bert, earl  of  Huntingdon',  but  is  be- 
lieved to  have  died  shortly  afler.  Two 
catur^  sons  are  also  ascribed  to  him, 
and  a  tale  has  been  told  of  one  of  them 
living  in  Kent  to  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.  (1550),  and  following  for  safety  the 
ciafl  of  a  bricklayer,  hut  its  truth  is 
tery  doubtful. 


The  royal  arms  remained  the  same 

I  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  but 

Richard  adopted  different  supporters  : 

.: —  .  jj^ji  ^jij  ^  boar,  some- 


times two  white  boars'.     Beside  the 

badges  of  his  house,  the  sun  in  splen- 
dour, and  the  white  rose,  which  he 
bore  sometimes  separately,  at  others 
one  within  the  other,  he  had  a  singular 
cognizance  of  a  falcon  with  a  virgin's 
face  holding  a  white  rose. 


The  character  by  which  Richard  III. 
is  popularly  known  was  drawn  in  the 
first  instance  by  two  or  three  writers 
irtw  lived  in  the  time  of  his  victori- 
ous opponent'  ;  but  their  glaringly 
pejudiced  statements"  having  been 
adopted  and  embellished  by  the  talents 
<d'  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Bacon, 
and  Shakspeare,  have  thus  gained 
a  place  in  received  bistoiy,  and  have 
caused  him  to  be  generaUy  regarded 
rather  as  a  monster  than  a  man.  The 
Public  Statutes  and  Records  of  his 
reran,  however,  exhibit  him  in  a  very 
dioerent  lighL  It  may  also  be  re- 
marked, that  the   crimes  laid  to  his 


charge  are  n 


that  his 
to  the  throne  was  agree- 
able to  the  main  body  of  the  na- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  imitated 
the  example  of  Saxon  times',  in  pre- 
ferring the  rule  of  a  man  skilled  in 
arms  and  government  to  the  dangers 
of  a  long  minority.  His  enemies  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  swayed  the 
sceptre  with  vigour  and  ability,  and 
that  wise  and  equitable  laws  were  en- 
acted by  his  parliament ;  they  also 
allow  him  military  skill  and  courage'  ; 
and  it  is  now  well  understood  that  his 


■  bor«c-Ejw(b  at  an  inn  in  Ibe  town, 

'  Sec  A.D.  1473. 
.     ■  Tbc  BB  <rf^  (he  ail  of  FembTDke,  who  wu 
Ilka  mtd  bebcadcd  at  Edsccoie  in  1469- 

>  Ham  "ibc  Hoi."  in  the  couplet. 

I  Tin*  m,  tha  tutonrriiomi  coniinuer  of  the 
Onuele  el  CinUiu] ;  John  Rom.  a  pncjl  of 
Wttwick;  aad  Robert  Fatunj  a  London  alder- 

"  W«  (ivc  ■■  a  fpccinto  a  lew  Unci  from  Rouij 
■liiili  eoBl*i>  (ha  oM  Chnti* :  "  Gloucota  ob- 


lille  of  Pi 


Iht  dilurbcd  itale  of  ihe  nation.     See  pp.  41.  *4- 
°  II  il,  however,  done  reluctantly:      "  1  ma)' 
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faJl  was  caused,  not  by  hatred  of  his 
crimes  among  the  ancient  friends  of 
his  House,  but  by  the  arms  of  his  and 
tiieir  hereditary  foes  rendered  triumph- 
ant by  the  treachery  of  such  men  as 
Stanley  and  Northumberland,  who 
held  most  important  offices  under 
him  p. 

Brief  and  troubled  as  was  the  period 
of  Richard's  rule,  several  matters 
which  date  from  it,  are  justly  consi- 
dered of  great  importance  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  statutes  of  his  parlia- 
ment are  the  first  that  were  drawn  up 
in  the  English  language,  as  they  were 
also  the  first  that  were  printed ;  the 
office  of  consul,  so  necessary  to  the 
interest  of  merchants  and  travellers 
abroad,  was  established  by  him  "^ ;  and 
that  great  engine  of  modem  conveni- 
ence, the  post-office,  is  based  on  a  sys- 
tem of  couriers  established  by  him  for 
the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence 
during  his  campaigns  in  Scotland  in 
148 1  and  1482. 

The  Public  Statutes  of  Richard's 
reign  may  perhaps  not  be  regarded  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  personal 
character ;  but  numerous  entries  on  his 
Patent  Rolls  indicate  with  certainty 
that  he  has,  in  many  most  important 
particulars,  been  unjustly  treated  by 
historians  in  general.  They  prove 
him ',  like  monarchs  of  very  different 
reputation,  to  have  granted  numerous 
pardons  to  his  opponents  S  and  to  have 


been  lenient  in  his  treatment  of  their 
families';  lavish  in  his  own  grants*, 
and  regardful  of  those  of  his  piednxs- 
sors*;  vigilant  in  providing  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  shores,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  his  ports* ;  anxious  to  repress 
piracy  ^  and  ready  to  compensate  the 
sufferers' ;  desirous  to  encourage  trade 
by  affording  protection  to  merchants 
and  foreigners',  of  which  they  must 
have  been  fully  sensible,  judging  from 
the  numerous  denizations  recorded; 
p^rding  the  purchaser  against  frauds* 
in  the  wool  manufacture,  and  also  pro- 
tecting the  workman  by  directing  his 
payment  to  be  made  in  ^*  ready  lawful 
money^.''  In  his  private  character  he 
appears  grateful  for  services  tendered 
to  his  House  ^  in  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity" f  mindful  fof  old  servants^, 
and  willing  to  lessen  his  own  revenue 
to  benefit  faithful  towns  ^,  or  relieve 
distress  ^^  He  devoted  deodands  and 
forfeitures  to  charity^ ;  liberated  his 
bondmen  ^' ;  founded  a  collegiate 
church,  and  several  chantries*';  be- 
stowed liberal  alms  on  various  reli- 
gious bodies" ;  and  was  a  benefactor 
to  a  college  in  each  University*'. 

A.D.  1483. 

Richard  assumes  the  crown,  June  26. 
He  is  crowned,  with  his  queen,  at 
Westminster,  July  6. 

John  Howard,  lord  Howard  %  is 
created  duke  of  Norfolk,  June  28. 


P  Stanley  was  high  constable,  and  Northumber- 
land jsreat  chamberlain  as  well  as  warden  of  the 
Scottish  marches.  Both  had  received  portions  of  the 
forfeited  estates  of  Buckingham,  and  both  had  ac- 
cepted their  high  offices  long  after  the  alleged  deaths 
ojf  the  young  princes,  which  gives  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion,  did  they  believe  the  tale  to  be  untrue,  or  were 
they  the  willm^  agents  of  a  murderer? 

«  The  English  merchants  abroad  had  before  his 
time  chosen  one  of  their  number  governor,  but 
Richard  first  made  him  an  officer  of  the  state. 
Lorenzo  Strozzi,  of  Florence,  was  in  1485  ap- 
pointed consul  and  president  of  the  English  mer- 
chants in  Italy  by  patent  from  the  king. 

'  Sec  Note,  p.  365. 

*  Lord  Howard  was  the  grandson  of  Thomas 


Mowbray,  the  first  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 

banished  by  Richard  IL  He  heU  Om  oAoe  of 
sheriff  of  Norfolk,  went  to  Oascony  with  Talboc, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  CattilkaL  He 
afterwards  served  prindpally  at  sea,  at  one  time 
ravaged  tbe  coast  of  Britanny,  aad  took  tho  town 


Aims  Of  Hovazd,  duke  of  VorfbUt. 


Ditto,  with  the  angmantAtlott. 

of  Conquet.  He  was  much  favoured  by  Edward  IV-» 
who  made  him  treasurer  of  the  househQldi.em* 
ployed  him  on  embassies,  and  appointed  him  cap- 
tain-general at  sea  in  1478.  He  became  deputy  of 
Calais,  constable  of  the  Tower,  and  afkerwaros  was 
admiral  of  the  fleet  which  accompanied  the  duke 
of  Gloucester's  invasion  of  Scotland  in  s^Ss.  By 
Richard  III.  he  was  made  earl-manhal,  and  ad- 
miral for  life,  beside  receiving  most  liberal  gnBts> 
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Norfolk  is,  on  the  same  day,  ap- 
pointed earl-marshal  *. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  receives 
tiie  sq>pointment  of  constable  of  £ng- 
landy  and  a  confirmation  and  extension 
of  his  former  gnmts",  July  15. 

Edward,  prince  of  Wales^  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Irdand  for  three 
years,  July  19. 

The  treason  of  the  dnke  of  Albany^ 
being  discovered,  he  flees  into  Eng- 
land, having  first  surrendered  his  cas- 
de  of  Dunbar  to  the  English*. 

Richard  makes  a  progress  through 
the  country,  visiting  Oxfonl,  Glouces- 
ter, Coventry,  and  arriving  at  York, 
knights  his  s6n  there  with  great  pomp  *, 

Plots  are  fonned  against  him,  in 
which  his  former  partisan,  the  duke  of 
Buddni^iam,  joins  ^ 

The  malcontents  take  arms  in  vari- 
ous quaiters',  on  the  same  day,  Oct  18. 
Ridiard  returns  southward,  issues  a 
proclamation  from  Leicester,  Oct  23, 
ofiering  a  free  pardon  to  the  common 
people,  and  laige  sums  for  the  s^pre- 
bension  of  the  leaders. 

Buckingham,  being  prevented  by  a 
flood  in  the  Severn  from  joining  his 
confederates,  seeks  shelter  with  one  of 
his  dependants,  but  is  betrayed  by 
him,  carried  to  Salisbury,  and  there 


bdieaded,  Nov.  2.  The  other  mal- 
contents disperse,  some  finding  refiige 
in  sanctuaries,  others  repairing  to 
Britanny'. 

The  earl  of  Richmond  attempts  a 
landing  near  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  in 
October ;  but  his  fleet  being  dispersed 
by  a  storm,  he  is  obliged  to  retire  to 
Normandy,  where  he  gains  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Lady  of  Beaujeu,  the  regent 
of  France. 

Rich^xl  proceeds  through  the  west 
of  England,  punishing  some  of  the  in- 
surgents*', but  pardoning  the  greater 
number,  and  returning  to  London  at 
Christmas,  is  received  with  great  re- 
joicings. 

AJ).  14S4. 

A  parliament  held  at  Westminster^ 
Jan.  23,  when  several  valuable  statutes 
are  enacted.  1,  An  act  forbidding 
secret  feoflments  [i  Rich.  III.  c.  i]  ; 

2.  forbidding  benevolences  %  (c.  2}  ; 

3.  allowii^  bail  in  accusations  of  fe- 
lony, and  forbidding  the  seizure  of 
persons'  goods  before  conviction,  (c. 
4) ;  4.  remedying  the  abuse  of  insuf- 
ficient jurors^  (c  6)  ;  5.  regulating  the 
conduct  of  aliens  *',  (c  9).  Another 
act  annulled  all  letters  patent  granted 
to  ^Elizabeth,  late  wife  of  Sir  John 
Gray*,**  (c.  15);  and  by  another  the 


he  steadily  adhered  to  him, 
aad  was  IdDed  in~hi>  quarrel  at  Boswoith-field, 
Mng.  as,  T485.  His  son,  Thomas,  who  had  been 
iitqukn  q€  Edwaid  IV.,  was  created  eari  of  Sur- 
rey on  the  same  day  that  the  father  was  made 
a  dnke ;  and  he  also  fought  at  Bosworth.  He  suf- 
fered a  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  but  at 
length  had  the  title  of  earl  of  Surrey,  and  a  por- 
tion  of  hb  estates,  restored  to  him  by  Henry  VII. 
He  was  repeatedly  employed  asainst  the  Scots, 
and  ^mrA  the  victonr  of  Flod<Mn,  by  whidi  he 
ukaincd  an  hooourabw  augmmtation  to  his  arms ; 
Ui  sons  also  distinguished  themselves  both  by  sea 
and  had.  In  consequence  he  had  his  dukedom  and 
Ae—ri  ■■inhilihip  restored  in  15x4,  was  made  lord 
toeaavcraadkaightQC  the  Gaiter.  Hedied  inz5a4. 

■  BEb  fee  was  to  be  ;£ao  aanoally  from  the  fee- 
fina af Ipswidi.  HchskdagnuMK^a^greatnumber 
cf  mamen  aad  lordships,  inchiding  Farl^  Castle, 
Jahr  9K,  am  winch  di^  he  was  appomted  admiral 
cf  Kngland,  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine. 

■  See  pi  957.  *  Sos  p.  *S5- 

*  It  was  raoovcrad  by  nha  Soots  in  the  summer 

*  Ke  osroBouT  is  smnNisw^  spoloen  of  asaae- 
tmd  CBfOiiatiflM,  Dot  this  is  an  cnor. 

f  Bockamham  considered  that  he  had  a  cbum  to 
Iks  cmwB  as  die  dgswndant  of  Thomas,  duke  of 
GbooBMer ;  but  his  cnfinr  prisoner,  the  bishop  of 
By,  is  baficvsd  to  have  uved  llim  to  his  ruin,  by 
"to  deaaad  ths  fands  of  the  earldcm  of 
had  beiooged  to  his  great  grand- 
bacB  aMisfd  to  the  crown  ever 
theaoccssaoaorHcvylV.  Richard  refused 
tUi»  and  Bnckfngham  took  up  arms,  but  being 


a  man  possessed  of  neither  courage  nor  conduct, 
utterly  tailed  in  his  entenprise. 

■  Buckingham  raised  forces  in  Wales ;  the  mar- 
quis of  Dorset,  the  bishop  of  Exeter  (Peter  Courte- 
ney),  and  others,  in  Devonshire  ;  Sir  Richard 
Woodville^  and  his  brother  the  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
in  WiltshuT ;  Sir  John  Fogge  and  Sir  Georzc 
Browne,  in  Kent ;  and  Sir  WDIiam  Norris  in  Berk- 
shire. 

*  The  three  bishops  of  Ely,  Exeter,  and  Salis- 
bury were  amon|;  the  latter  number.  The  bishop 
of  Salisbury  (Lionel  WoodviUe,  brother  of  Ed- 
ward's queen,)  died  about  a  vear  after  in  exile,  but 
the  others  survived  Richard,  and  then  returned  to 
their  sees. 

*>  One  of  the  parties  executed  was  Sir  Thomas 
St  Lezer,  Ridiard's  brother-in-law ;  he  had  mar- 
ried the  duchess  of  Exeter,  but  she  was  now 
dead. 

•  The  statute  states  that  the  king,  remembering 
how  his  subjects  have,  by  new  and  unlawful  in- 
ventions and  inordinate  covetousness,  been  obliged 
to  pay  great  sums  of  money,  to  their  almost  utter 
destructicm,  ordains,  with  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, that  the  exactions  called  benevolences  shall 
be  annulled  for  ever. 

*  Importers  of  books  or  printen,  of  any  nation  or 
country,  arc  specially  excepted  from  the  restraints 
of  this  act  [1  Rich.  III.  c.  9I,  which  is  an  important 
testimony  to  the  vahie  afaready  attached  to  the  then 
newly  invented  art  of  printing.^  The  king  was 
a  man  of  literary  tastes,  and  in  his  rdgn  the 
Statutes  were  first  printed- 

•  The  use  of  this  term  for  the  widow  of  the  late 
king,  seems  to  indicate  that  Richard's  parliament 
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earl  of  Richmond  was  attainted,  Jan. 
26. 

The  manufacture  of  cloth  regulated 
by  statute',  [i  Rich.  III.  c  81. 

The  members  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  succession  of  Richard's  son  Ed- 
ward to  the  throne,  Feb. 

Both  houses  of  convocation  petition 
the  king  to  relieve  them  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  secular  courts.  He 
complies  by  a  charter  dated  Feb.  23  '. 

The  queen-dowager  is  deprived  of 
her  estates  by  the  parliament  Richard 
induces  her  to  leave  the  Sanctuary 
at  Westminster,  taking  an  oath  to 
provide  for  her  and  her  daughters, 
March  i. 

The  heralds  and  pursuivants  of  arms 
incorporated  by  charter  *»,  March  2, 

Richard's  son  dies,  April  9. 

Richard  declares  his  nephew,  John 
de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln,  his  heir*. 

The  earl  of  Richmond,  apprehensive 
of  being  delivered  up  by  the  duke  of 
Britanny,  seeks  shelter  in  France, 
where  he  is  allowed  to  raise  forces. 

A  three  years*  truce  concluded  with 
Scotland,  Sept.  21,  and  a  marriage 
arranged  between  Prince  James  and 
Anne  de  la  Pole,  Richard's  niece. 

The  duke  of  Albany  invades  Scot- 
land with  a  body  of  English  borderers. 
He  is  defeated  at  Lochmaben,  June  22, 
and  flees  to  France  \ 

The  earl  of  Oxford  corrupts  the  gar- 
rison of  Hammes,  and  gains  temporary 
possession  of  the  castle '. 


A.D.  1485. 

Richard  raises  money  by  way  of 
"  benevolence,"  which  greatly  impairs 
his  popularity. 

Richard's  queen  dies,  March  16. 

He  proposes  to  marry  the  princess 
Eh'zabeth,  which  is  agreed  to  by  her 
mother. 

The  earl  of  Richmond,  alarmed  at 
this  news  *,  hastens  his  preparations. 

A  fleet  fitted  out  in  April,  under 
Sir  George  Neville",  to  intercept  the 
Lancastrians. 

Richmond  sails  from  Harfleur, 
Aug.  I ;  evades  Richard's  fleet,  and 
lands  at  Milford  Haven,  Aug.  7. 

Richard  repairs  to  Nottingham,  as 
a  central  station,  where  he  orders  his 
friends  to  join  him. 

Richmond  advances  through  Wales 
into  Staflbrdshire ;  is  join^  by  Sir 
George  Talbot  and  others,  and  comes 
to  an  understanding  with  Lord  Stan- 
ley ^ 

The  castle  of  Dunbar  recovered  by 
the  Scots. 

Richard,  on  the  news  of  Richmond's 
approach,  repairs  to  Leicester.  He 
leaves  it,  Aug.  21,  and  encamps  near 
Bosworth. 

The  battle  of  Bosworth,  Aug.  22. 
in  which  Richard,  betrayed  by  Lord 
Stanley  and  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land i*,  is  defeated  and  lolled.  His 
body  is  brought  into  Leicester,  and 
buried  in  the  Grey  Friars  monastery, 
Aug.  25. 


Events  in  General  History. 


Civil   war  of  the  Moors   in  Gra- 
nada        


A.D. 


1483 


Ferdinand  of  Aragon  makes  war 

successfully  on  them        .        .     1485 


were  satisfied  that  their  marriage  was  null  and  void, 
in  which  case  Richard  would  not  be  a  usurper. 

'  Some  of  the  enactments  appearing  injudicious, 
the  penalties  were  remitted  by  the  king's  proclama- 
tion, Oct.  as,  1484.  ^ 

s  This  was  in  imitation  of  what  his  brother 
Edward  had  done  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign. 

^  The  grant  is  made  to  Uarter  fjohn  Writhe), 
Clarence,  Norroy,  and  Gloucester,  kings  of  arms. 
It  confers  on  the  college  the  house  called  Cold 
Arber,  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows  the  Less,  Lon- 
don, and  permits  the  purchase  of  lands  to  the  value 
of  jQao  yearly  for  the  support  of  a  chaplain  to  say 
mass  in  the  house  daily. 

*  He  also  received  the  appointment  of  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  the  deceased  prince 
had  held,  Aug.  21. 

k  He  was  shortly  after  killed  there  at  a  tourna- 
ment. 

1  It  was  recovered  in  a  few  days,  when  Oxford 
escaped  and  joined  Richmond,  some  of  the  gar- 


rison accompanying  him.  Thomas  Bnuidoa  and 
seventy-three  other  soldiers,  and  Elizabeth,  vifie 
of  James^  Blount,  supposed  to  have  connived  at 
this,  received  a  pardon,  Jan.  aj,  X485. 

">  It  had  been  for  some  tune  understood  lSb$t 
he  was  to  marry  the  princess  himself;  which  he 
afterwards  did. 

■  Neville  received  large  grants  **fbr  sci^icts 
against  the  rebels,"  June  ^o  and  July  x,  148^.  Ca 
the  triumph  of  the  Lancastrians  he  went  alnoadt 
but  he  received  a  pardon  July  18,  zcox.  He  after- 
wards Joined  the  I>e  la  Foles,  and  is  bdieved  10 
have  died  in  exile. 

*>  Stanley  was  Richmond's  step-fiuher.  He  heU 
the  office  of  constable,  and  with  his  son.  Lord 
Strange,  had  obtained  valuable  grants  for  "ser- 
vices against  the  rebels,"  though  he  was  reaUr 
in  league  with  them. 

f  He,  like  Stanley,  had  received  a  share  of  the 
forfeited  estates  of  Buckingham. 
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NOTE. 
Character  of  Richard  III. 


The  character  ascribed  to  this  prince 
difering  materially  from  that  usually  given, 
it  is  deemed  necessaiy  to  furnish  references 
to  some  of  the  very  numerous  documents 
OQ  the  Patent  Roll  from  which  the  con- 
doflons  have  been  drawn.  The  assertions 
juid  the  authorities  for  them  are  numbered 
to  correspond. 

^  The  Pktent  Rolls  contain  pardons  for  170 
intfividuals :  among  them  »mc»i  those  of  Sir  John 
Saiatlo,  AptH  34,  z^  [1  Rich.  III.  pt.  iv.  no. 
65];  John  Monon^  bishop  of  Ely,  Dec  zz,  Z484 
(t  Rich.  III.  pC  iu.  no.  Z09] ;  Sir  Roger  Tocotes, 
Jan.  ST.  Z485  [pt.  u.  no.  Z05] ;  Sir  Richard  Wood- 
vflle,  Mmt.jq,  Z485  [pt.  iii.  no.  81] ;  cardon  and  re- 
sUMatioa  of  Kcntum  manors  to  Sir  John  Fogge,  of 
AshfianL  Feb.  sa.  1485  [pt.  ii.  no.  Z35L  axid  par- 
dan  to  Tliomas  Brandon  and  73  other  soldiers  of 
Umtmwnmm.^  aod  EUsabeth,  wife  <^  James  Blount, 
Jan.  »7,  1485  b>t.  iu.  no.  33] ;  they  had  connived 
at  the  escape  oithe  earl  of  Oxford. 

*  Gnats  wpear  of  ;^zoo  a-year  to  Catherine, 
wife  of  Sir  l^iomas  Anmdell,  out  of  his  forfeited 
hadvf  cb.  aj,  1484  [z  Rich.  III.  pc  iii  no.  Z47] : 
cf  a  Eke  «irw^"*»  to  Margaret,  countess  of  Ozfoixl, 
Mardi  lo^^  Z4&A  [pL  r,  no.  13a] ;  of  aoo  marks  to 
Katherine^  dnaiess  of  Buckingham,  June  ao,  Z484 
(pc  nr.  no.  77] ;  lands  were  adso  assi^ed  to  j»y  her 
kosbaad's  oebt&  [pt.  iL  no.  ao].  iCathenne,  the 
viidow  of  Lord  Hastings,  had  a  gnmt  of  the  cus- 
tody of  hbpoasessions  and  the  marriage  of  his  son 
and  heir,  Feb.  9,  Z485  [a  Rich.  III.  [vt.  ii.  no.  zo]. 
Seveai  manocs  ^riuch  had  been  forfeited  by  Mar- 
prel,  oountesB  of  Richmond,  were  granted  for  life 
10  ha  husband.  Lord  Stanley  [z  Rich.  III.  pt  ii. 
la  Z48 ;  pc.iu.iia  Z85 ;  pc  iv.  no.  Z3]. 

'  Kadiard's  own  grants  are  too  numerous  to  be 
ipocifted  ia  fuU.  Many  were  doubdess  for  ^litical 
puiuoaes,  as  those  to  the  duke  of  Buckmaham 
(i  Kkh.  III.  pL  L  no.  ao,  ftc],  the  eari  of  Nor- 
thnmbcrland  |pC  L  no.  8a.  ftc].  Lord  Howard, 
^ftowards  duke  of  Norfolk^  [pt  L  no.  6,  ftc.]. 
Sir  Ridmrd  Ratdiff  [a Rich.  III.  pt  i.  no.  Z47,  &c], 
M  well  as  those  to  James  MetcaU,  Feb.  zs,  and  to 
Sir  Jolm  Coayers,  March  4^,  Z484  [z  Rich.  III.  pC  v, 
BOS.  88  and  Z30], "  for  services  in  England  and  Scot- 
Ittd,  and  very  recently,  touching  the  king's  accept- 
aace  of  the  crown :"  or  for  "services  against  tne 
itbds,"  under  which  name  many  manors  were 
panted  to  Lord  Stanley,  and  his  son  Lord  Strange, 
Sq>c  17, 1484  [3  Rich.  III.  pC  i.  no.  ZZ3].  State 
ftasoBS  may  also  have  induced  the  grant  of  ;C2oo 
»-7car  to  Jamea,  eari  q€  Douglas,  Feb.  za,  Z48A 
(i  Rich.  Ifl.  pc  V.  no.  5sL  but  such  motives  could 
Bot  have  canscd 

*  The  fresh  nant  of  a  penuon  bestowed  by 
Edwaid  IV.  on  William  Staveley.  who  had  been 
■weidf  woonded  in  a  sea-fight  when  in  the  com- 
pnyoithe  eazi  of  Warwick,  some  five-and-twcnty 
jtan  bdbfc,  Aug.  az,  Z48^  [a  Rich.  III.  pt.  1. 
aa  165)  ;  or  the  ocmdniuttion  of  an  annuity  of 
30  marics  to  Mazgaret,  wife  of  John  Barniard, 
wUdb  had  been  granted  to  her  m  Z46J  by  the 
taaie  cazi,  Feb.  a6,  x^  [i  Rich.  III.  pC  iL 
aa  T}) ;  or  of  another  of  like  amount  to  a  yeoman 
of  ue  crown  imder  Edward  IV.,  and  his  wife, 
Feb.  as,  1484  [pC  iii.  no.  49]. 
^  CoouBiaaiooa  were  issued  to  Sir  John  Audeley 
to  act   for  the  defence  of  the  coast 


against  foreign  invasion,  March  z,  5,  33,  Z484 
[z  Rich.  III.  pc  iL  no.  3,  d,  &c.].  A  fleet  was 
raised  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir 
George  NeviUe  [3  Rich.  III.  pc  ii.  no.  Z5,  d] : 
among  the  royal  ships  appear  the  names  of  the 
Little  Anne  of  Fowey,^  the  Antony,  the  Eliza- 
beth, the  Garcya  of  Spain,  le  Govemore,  le  Grace 
de  Dieu,  the  Lucas,  the  Margaret  of  Sandwich, 
the  Mary  of  Greenwich,  and  the  Mazy  of  Yar- 
mouth.^ Dartmouth,  Dover,  Newcastle,  Plymouth, 
Sandwich,  Yarmouth,  Youghal,  ^  had  g^rants  for 
fortifying  their  ports  or  improving  their  havens 
[z  Rich.  III.  pC  V.  no.  67;  pt.  V.  no.  39:  pC  iii. 
no.  Z38,  &C.]. 

*  Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  affsunst  pirates 
were  granted  July  az,  38,  Z484  [z  Ridi.  III.  pC  i. 
no.  2i  ^1  ^1'  reparation  was  enforced  from  the 
Flemings  for  a  ship  seized  Sept.  37,  Z4j^,  Aug.  7, 
Z483  [pc  i.  no.  40] :  commissioners  of  mquiry  ap- 
pointed, May  z6,  Z484  [pC  iv.  no.  z,  d] ;  security 
against  piracy  exacted,  and  rules  as  to  prizes  esta- 
bushed,  Aug.  zz,  Z484  [3  Rich.  III.  pt.  1.  no.  x8,dj; 
and 

"*  Thomas  Lye,  Thomas  Grayson,  and  other  com- 
nussioners,  were  sent  into  Devon  and  Cornwall,  to 
inquire  into  the  piratical  seizure  of  woad  from  tluree 
Spanish  ships,  and  to  enforce  restitution,  Jan.  iz, 
i^&f  [z  Rich.  III.  pC  iiL  no.  4,  d].  Commissioners 
of  inquiry  and  restitution  were  again  appointed, 
Feb.  34,  Z485  [3  Rich.  III.  pC  iL  no.  zo,  d].  An 
order  occurs  for  the  restitution  of  a  Hansetown 
shij^j  illegally  seized,  Jan.  31,  Z484  [z^  Rich.  III. 
DC  iii.  no.  3,  d] ;  a  Spanish  ship  piratically  seized 
nad  been  before  restored,  Nov.  33,  1483  [p.  i,  no. 
3z,  d] ;  and  a  jgrant  was  made  of  400  marks  to 
plundered  Spanish  merchants,  March  z6,  Z48S  [a 
Rich.  III.  pc  iii.  no.  73].  Ralph  Bukland  and 
John  Lan^ley  had  a  grant  of  £40  towards  a  ransom 
of  £xy>  piratically  imposed  on  them  in  Britanny, 
March  8,  Z484  [z  Rich.  III.  pt.  iii.  no.  ^3],  and 
Peter  Hoke,  of  Calais,  who  had  been  seized  at  sea. 
canied  to  Boulogne,  and  obliged  to  pay  350  gold 
crowns,  was  allowed  to  export,  duty  free,  zoo  oxen 
to  Calais  or  Flanders,  from  Dover  or  Sandwich, 
Jan.  34,  Z485  [3  Rich.  III.  pc  iii.  no.  ^7]. 

"  The  German  merchants  were  ucorporated, 
Richard  Gardener,  alderman,  beizig  appointed 
their  justice  in  pleas  of  debt,  Feb.  a8,  1484 
[z  Rich.  III.  pc  iii.  no.  7,  d].  The  denizations 
amount  to  twenty-two,  in  less  than  as  many  months, 
(Dec.  Z3,  Z483— July  37,  Z48S). 

*  John  Petite,  merchant,  and  John  Bolle,  wool- 
man,  were  appointed  inspectors  to  search  into 
frauds  in  wool  1,  and  levy  the  statutory  penalties, 
July  3,  Z484  [a  Rich.  III.  pC  L  no.  30,  d]. 

"  Writs  exist,  dated  Feb.  Z4, 1485,  directing  the 
justices  of  each  county  to  publish  a  proclamation 
against  unlavrful  dealings  in  wool  or  woollen  cloth, 
and  commanding  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  work- 
men in  ready  lawful  money  [3  Rich.  III.  pC  iL 
no.  4,  d]. 

1*  Richard's  grants  for  services  to  his  House  are 
numerous.  Among  them  arc  one  to  Hull,  of  £6o 
of  the  customs  for  twenty  years,  on  account  of 
services  and  expenses  incurred  by  them  on  the 
king's  voyage  to  Scotland,  Feb.  si,  1484  [z  Rich. 
III.  pC  V.  no.  97] ;  a  confirmation  of  the  charters 
of  Waterford,  on  account  of  their  immense  ex- 
penses for  Richard,  duke  of  York,  March  35,  1484 
[pc  ii.  no.  z6i] ;  grants  to  Thomas  Sandland, 
of  Shrewsbury,  for  services  to  the  king's  father  m 
England  and  Ireland,  £B  a-year,  April  a,   Z484 


«  Tbey  woe  dit«cted  to  search  for  fleeces  sold  widi  sand,  stones,  dung  and  other  rubbish  therein 

to  increase  the  weighc 
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(pt  V.  no.  x9o] ;  to  Henry  Wedehoke,  the  office 
of  yeoman  of  the  Tower,  for  his  services  to  Richard, 
doice  of  York,  and  Ed^nwd  IV.,  in  Ireland,  April  7, 

1484  [pL  ii.  no.  162]  ;  to  David  ICetin^,  on  the  same 
da\%  a  manor  in  Ireland  for  like  services  [no.  163] ; 
to  Thomas  Alleyn,  for  services  to  the  king's  £aher, 
one  of  the  auditorships  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
Aug.  90, 1484  [3  Ricn.  III.  pL  i.  no.  ^3] ;  to  Ni- 
cholas HarpLsfield,  "for  services  to  Rit^ard,  late 
dnke  of  York,  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  in 
proq>erity  and  adversity,  in  England,  Ireland, 
Holumd,  and  other  places,"  ;Cio  a-year,  F^  xs, 

1485  {pL  iii.  no.  33],  and  to  Robert  Raddyfl^  '*in 
conndermtion  of  the  dangers,  hardships,^  and  im- 
prisonments be  hu  undogooe  in  the  king's  aef- 
-vice,"  jC6o  a-year,  April  15, 1485  [pt.  iL  no.  53|. 

u  ;Cao  a-year  was  granted  to  Anne  de  Caux, 
nune  to  Edward  IV.,  Jan.  3,  2484  [i  Rich.  III. 
pL  iii.  no.  93] ;  and  ao  marks  to  Isabella  Burgh 
(and  her  husband  HenryX  nurse  of  the  king's  son, 
now  deceased,  June  98,  1484  [3  Rich.  IIL  pL  iL 
ao.  150]. 

u  Beverley,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Gloucester, 
Huntingdon,  Newcastle,  Northampton,  Oxford, 
Shrewsbury,  and  York,  had  their  tee-farm  rents 
reduced  or  abolished ;  and  the  mayor  of  York  was 
appointed  duef  serieant-at-arms  to  the  king,  Feb. 
29.  148^  [x  Rich.  III.  pt.  iiL  no.  60]. 

^*  Wmchester  was  relieved  of  ^so  oat  of  its  fee- 
farm  rent  of  xoo  marks,  in  consequence  of  its  decay 
from  the  plague,  Mar.  3,  1484  [i  Rich.  III.  pt.  ii. 
no.  48] ;  the  crown  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Brent- 
manh,  Somersetshire,  was  granted  to  the  oarson 
of  the  parish,  (Thomas  Baret,)  to  repair  tne  sea 
walls,  which  had  been  broken  down,  Feb.  34,  248^ 
[3  Rich.  III.  pt  ii.  no.  233].  There  are  tdso  seven! 
grants  to  individuals,  on  accoimt  (rf  their  **  great 
poverty." 

u  John  Taillour^  the  king's  almoner,  had  a  grant 
of  the  goods  of  suicides,  and  all  deodands,  in  aug- 
mentation of  the  royal  alms,  Dec  4,  1483  [i  Rich. 
III.  pt.  ti.  no.  34].  Walter  Fdde,  his  successor, 
had  a  similar  grant,  M.iy  37,  1484.  Of  the  lands 
forfeited  by  rebels,  some  were  applied  to  pious 


uses,  as  lands  of  Sir  George  Browne,  in  the  Isle 
of  Tlianet,  and  at  River,  to  the  Biaison  Dieu,  at 
Dover,  Bfar.  xo,  2484  [x  Rich.  III.  pt.  iiL  no.  44]. 

^*  A  charter  of  manumissioirwas  granted,  Feb.  xo, 
2485,  to  Alexander  Lang,  and  eighteen  other  bood- 
men  of  the  king's  manor  of  Fiamlingham,  Devoo 
[3  Rich.  III.  pt  iii.  no.  X5s]. 

"  The  collegiate  church  of  Middleham',  Yock- 
shire,  was  fotmded  by  Richard,  iriifle  he  «at  yet 
a  subject  (Feb.  ax,  1477.)  as  was  also  a  dMUitry  in 
the  church  of  AIDxallows  Barking,  London.  After 
his  accession,  a  diantry  at  Wem,  ShropAire,  had 


a  grant  of  eig^t  marks  annually  oat  of  1 
rent  of  Shrewsbury,  Sept.  7, 1484  (a  Rich.  IIL  pt  L 
no.  X4x] :  on  others,  Baimded  by  private  individuals* 
at  York,  Dec  4,  2483  [2  Rich.  III.  pc  ▼.  no.  i^ 
Old  Sleaford,  Mardi  3,  2484  [pt  iL  no.  xtC],  and 
elsewhere,  he  bestowed  mortmain  licenOBi»  and 
other  privileges. 

'*  He  either  made,  or  oonfinned,  or  added  to, 
grants  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  Onisfe ;  tbeCar- 
tnusians  of  Moun^race :  die  Minorites  of  Ona> 
bridge,  Gknioester,  Oxford,  and  Woscestei ; -dio 
white  nuns  of  Worcester  ;  die  nnns  of  WSbev- 
foss,  Yorkshire ;  St  George's  Chapc^  ^P^wbor, 
Dec  25,  2483  (x  Rich.  III.  pt  iv.  n&  tx6]  ;  and 
St  George's  oiapel  in  the  Tower,  at  Sonthaiw|iton. 
He  also  reincorporated  die  guild  of  Holy  Cross  at 
Abingdon,  with  extended  powers,  for  hewjAng  tim 
roads  and  bridges  of  the  neufabooxliood 
Feb.  so,  T484  [p.  iL  na  299 ".j 

1'  Rich.ird  Mayew,  the  president,  and  llw  ^.^-^ 
bus  of  M.igdalen  CoUeg^  Oxford,  nad  a  jiraat  of 
"a  three-yard  land,"  in  Westcote,  Wannckaliire, 
forfeited  by  Henry,  duke  of  Bnddnaham,  TA.  n* 
2484  [x  Rich.  III.  m.  iL  210.  56].  Andrew  Dokil. 
president,  and  the  fellows  of  Queens*  Cottage,  Oas- 
oridge,  had  a  grant  ci  an  annuity  of  £tn^  and 
lands  and  manors  in  die  counties  oif  Berio,  Bocks, 
Lincoln,  Northampton,  and  Siifljnik,  July  %  M^i 
[a  Rich.  III.  pt  L  no.  205]. 

\SummariMtdfr9m  the  Ninth  RHtrt  qfOm 
D*^uty  Kctptrc/tke  PuUic  Jf«spdL] 


'  The  lordship  and  manor  came  to  him  in  right 
of  his  wife,  and  he  devoted  300  marks  yearly  for 
the  support  of  the  establishment ;  he  also  procured 
fur  it  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordi- 
nary. The  Kev.  Mr.  Atthilf,  a  canon  of  the  diurch, 
has  published  the  various  charters,  as  a  vindication 
of  Richard's  memory,  (Camden  Society,  No.  38.) 


■  The  guild  "gave  him  thdr  aid  and 
host  in  his  wars  Mpiinst  Henry,  eari  of 
In  which  battle  Kin^  Richard  was  slain, 
his  side  lost  their  lives,  and  this 
lands  and  liberties,"  but  they  evantually 
a  nardon  firom  the  victor.  (MonuaBeat  01 ' 
Muuificence.) 
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^Balia  Dt  the  TnCon, 


When  Henry  of  Richmond  had 
.  sgccceded  in  possessing  himself  of 
the  English  crown,  he  found  no  diffi- 
odtjr  in  procuring  from  Wales  a  duly 
aauenticated  pedigree,  in  which  his 
decent  from  Caractacus  and  conse- 
meot  right  to  the  British  sceptre  was 
oeaiiy  snewn',  English  writers,  how- 
ever, are  content  to  discover  the  first 
noted  person  of  his  family  in  a  Welsh 
K(uire,  named  Owen  Tudor  (Tedder, 
wTheodorc),  whose  handsome  person 
1>rocured  him  the  alliance  of  Kaiherine 
rf  Fiance,  the  relict  of  Henry  V,  ;  he 
lost  his  tjjfe  in  the  Lancastrian  cause, 
Imt  his  ^ndson  became  a  king. 

The  Tudors  ruled  for  nearly  one 
Inrndied  and  twenty  years  (A.D.  14S5 
—1603);  during  which,  changes  of  the 
most  important  nature  were  effected, 
ad  mainly  by  the  sovereigns  them- 
sdTes.    Henry   VII.  gave  its  death- 


0  the 


ry 

decaying  feudal  systei 
"ike  o 


^  began  to  rear  something  lit 
prcjent  state  of  society  in  its  stead '' ; 
Ac  iron  band  of  Henry  VIII.  broke 
^  monastic  establishments,  and  by 
'iatrovtng  the  dependence  of  the 
CWch  <rf'  England  on  that  of  Rome, 
pre  opportunity  for  the  purification 


of  the  former  from  st^ns  contracted 
by  its  long  connexion  with  a  Qiurch 
"which  hath  erred,  not  only  in  living 
and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also 
in  matters  of  faith."  These  reforma- 
tory measures  were  carried  on  by  the 
advisers  of  his  son ;  and,  though 
somewhat  retarded  by  his  daughter 
Mary,  receii-ed  their  completion  in 
the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Tudors, 
Elizabeth  ;  but  not  without  giving  rise 
to  an  opposition  that,  when  the  sceptre 
had  passed  into  feebler  hands,  for 
a  time  destroyed  both  Church  and 
State. 

Though  fierce  political  and  religious 
dissensions  disturbed  the  Tudor  era, 
the  nation  made  great  advances  in 
commerce  and  navigation  ;  voyages 
to  India  were  undertaken,  and  vigor- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  share  the 
riches  of  the  New  World.  The  mode 
of  government,  however,  if  less  openly 
tyrannical,  was  mote  systematically 
oppressive  than  heretofore ' ;  but  the 
patronage  shewn,  especially  under 
Elizabeth,  to  literature,  has  enriched 
the  period  with  names  that  can  never 
die. 

Like  the  House  of  York,  the  Tudors 


'>ff»"HiU« 


greatly  reduRd  in  Dum- 

piDfcstedty 
Be  of  Iheir 


1°  itfirvc  them,  allovtc  tbem  id  diipoie 
■  ■oil,  bn  &go  the  burdeiu  of  feudllilm  ;  luuui  ui 
^loQoftiiccouQttr  Ihiu  came  Into  the  poueuioq 
VbtnhutU  U^truen,  anda  middle  cUiu  sprang 
y,  Qto  wboH  bapd*  the  real  pmnr  of  ihe  State 
•m  bca  gradmllr  dmni;  ■  dmiie  the  unpon- 


wilhoul  regard  U  anything  except  meelmR  the 
wisbo  of  tfie  »«mm'     tfencc  tfe  fonra  of  hw 

t^  principle  of  ji»tii!^  wu"di°Kg:iidcd,  and  the 
coniliiuIioD  which  had  been  ciadnally  built  up 
from  ihe  time  of  the  Great  Chariec  wai  tcmpo- 
tvitj  lubverted. 
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changed  only  the  supporters  of  the 
royal  arms,  substituting  a  red  dragon 
for  one  of  the  lions,  as  a  token  of  their 
alleged  descent  from  Cadwalader.  The 
badges  of  the  House  consist  of  the  red 
and  the  white  rose  united  in  various 
ways ;  the  portcullis,  the  badge  of  the 
Beauforts;  and  the  fleur-de-lis,  for 
their  nominal  realm  of  France.  Beside 
these,  a  variety  of  badges  were  used 


by  individual  rulers  :  as,  the  crowni 
hawthorn  bush  by  Henry  VII. ;  t] 
white  greyhoimd  by  lum  and  1 
Henry  VIII. ;  the  old  Yorkist  bad] 
of  the  sun  in  splendour  by  Edwa: 
VI. ;  the  Tudor  rose  impaled  wi 
a  sheaf  of  arrows  by  Mary ;  and  tl 
thomless  rose  by  Elizabeth.  Tl 
badges  of  the  queens  of  Henry  VII 
will  be  found  under  his  reign. 


HENRY  VII. 


Mabgaket,  daughter  of  John  Beau- 
fon,  duke  of  Somerset,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1441,  and  on  the  death  of 
Iw  father  in  1443  she  became  the 
wrd  of  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  of 
Sulfolk,  who  endeavoured  to  unite  her 
<o  his  son  John,  (afterwards  the  hus- 
biAd  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  sister  of 
Edward  IV.);  but  in  1455  she  mar- 
ntd  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Rich- 
nWDd,  (son  of  Owen  Tudor  and  Ka- 
thcrine  of  France,}  who  died  ia  the 
^Hawing  year,  leaving  her  and  her 
ahnt  (perhaps  unbom)  son  Henry 
to  the  care  of  his  brother  Jasper,  earl 
of  Pembroke". 

This,  her  only  child,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1456,  probably  in  the  castle 


of  Pembroke,  and  as  early  as  his  fifth 
year  he  e]n>erienced  the  calamities  of 
the  time,  being  attainted  by  the  first 
parliament  of  Edward  IV.,  apparently 
m  revenge  for  the  active  part  which 
his  uncle  Jasper  had  taken  on  the 
Lancastrian  side.  Jasper  was  a  fii- 
gitive,  and  his  castle  and  earldom 
were  granted  to  William  Herbert, 
who  coming  to  take  possession  found 
there  Margaret  and  ber  son  ;  though 
in  effect  their  keeper,  he  treated  them 
with  kindness '',  and  provided  for  the 
education  of  the  chila.  Jasper  made 
some  unsuccessfiil  attempts  to  recover 
his  5troM;hold,  and  Herbert  was  cap- 
tured and  executed  by  insurgents  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  1470,  upon  the  tem- 


IcDll^  Rcalei],  her 


K  dokt  of  Budumhiuii.  who 
«HB  n  i^BL    MB  14J3  At  nafTiad  her  third  hiu-    i 
laid,  Thi  ■II.  Lad  SobIc]',  ind  nnrivtil  until 
J9mt  ag,  tfA    Thmgh  HturvlTy  u  obieci  of  uu-    i 
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porary  restoration  of  Henry  VI,,  that 
the  young  earl  was  set  at  liberty,  pre- 
sented to  his  royal  kinsmu),  aad,  a> 
some  writers  aflirm,  sent  to  Eton 
College.  If  so,  hi&  itay  then  could 
tx  but  short ;  Edward  IV.  returned, 
and  Richmond  and  his  uncle  escaping 
by  sea,  were  drircn  on  tbe  coast  of 
Britanny,  wbcK  ther  kog  remained 
in    a    position   between  soeatt    and 

Erisoners.  As  Hemr  grew  to  man- 
ood  he  attracted  the  niOTC  particalar 
attention  of  both  friends  and  enenues. 
His  personal  dmiacter  for  abilitj  and 
courage  caascd  him  to  be  recognised, 
though  witlwat  a  shadow  of  hereditatf 


claim,  as  the  head  oT  the  Lancastrian 
exiles,  and  both  Edirard  IV.  and 
Richud  111.  endeavouied,  by  bribes 
to  LandoiSi  As  minister  of  the  duke 
itf  Bribnny,  ts  get  him  into  th»r 
hands.  He  was  Mtnnate  enou|^  to 
escape  this  dango^  and  at  length 
withdrew  into  Frana^  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  eari  of  Qsford,  Morton, 
Disbop  of  Ely,  and  scnral  of  the 
iWoodrille  party.  His  first  attempt 
to  fatvade  Bi^aad  Qa  October,  1483) 
was  nnsaccctsfiil,  bnl  he  mewed  it 
in  148c,  and  by  the  one  dcdsive  vic- 
tory of  BoswDTtn  (Aug.  33)  caubbshed 
himself  on  the  twutc*. 


As  this  event  was  soon  followed  by 
his  marriage  with  Eliiabeth  of  York, 
Henry's  accession  ii  ordinarily  spoken 
of  as  the  result  of  the  sup^it  of  the 
Yorkists,  and  a  compromise  of  tlie 
r^3iTT^«  of  the  two  Houses ;  but  such 
was  not  his  own  view  of  the  matter'. 
Before  be  would  enter  on  the  raaniage 
he  procured  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  on  himself  and  his  heirs  only  ; 
aiul  in  his  will  he  speaks  of  "  the  crown 
which  it  pleased  God  to  give  us,  with 
the  victory  of  our  enemy  in  om:  first 
field." 

Heniy  had  been  bred  in  adversity, 
but  he  had  not  learnt  mercy.  He  en- 
tertained a  deep  hatred  of  the  House 
of  York,  and  he  laboured,  but  too  suc- 
cessfully, to  depress  all  its  members 
and  adherents.  Numerous  insurrec- 
tions were  the  consequence,  but  he 
succeeded  in  suppressing  them  all,  and. 


though  not  wanting  in  courage,  was 
indebted  far  more  to  policy  Uian  to 
arms  for  the  tranquillin'  vliidi  at- 
tended his  later  yean.  He  more  than 
once  declared  war  against  France  aad 
^rainst  Scotland,  but  he  nevs  pro- 
ceeded to  faostilities,  and  the  people 
of  his  own  time  suspected  lum  of 
fomenting  the  misunderstandings  thai 
arose  as  mei«  pretexts  for  donsnd- 
ing  subsidies,  which  he  aj^ed  to 
his  own  purposes.  As  a.  piece  of 
state  policy,  be  considered  poor  sub- 
jects less  difficult  to  role  dan  rkli 
ones,  end  the  acquisition  of  treasaie 
seems  to  have  been  bis  mliw  passien. 
Cardinal  Morton,his(JianceIwr,taaght 
him  how  to  give  an  appesraaee  of 
legality  to  his  projects,  and  he  found 
rE^y  instruments  in  two  Inryen 
(Richard  Empson  and  Edmuikd  Dad- 
ley')  who  so  dexterously  perverted  a- 


«  muy  of  till  adhocAti,  Lad  been  J 

._, , ^-fldtf ;  the  Judfo,  however,  pni- 

mtly  declued  Ihal  hit  sicctu  purzed  ihaE  ddcct 
(hich  ihorliy  iiftcr  u- 
iD  number)  from  thdr 


pliet  thu  hB  naarj  wu  ta>  iial  Bda  M  oa 
>wn:  but  he  ehna  to  pM  ihu  vktMyasCoCk 
iLiincny  to  "tiBjutlieniUtirr  ddk" 

jdle;  wu  ■  genrWiinn,  of  iha  tuOf  U  ^LvA 


itting  lam  or  revived  obsoteie  ones, 
for  toe  purpose  of  exlonion,  that  the 
moM  iimocciU  were  oU^cd  to  pay 
enomuius  fines  for  imagiiiaiy  offences 
to  avoid  utter  rain.  Havii^  knt  hb 
qmtn  and  eldest  eoo,  HenTy  engaged 
Id  various  schemes  for  a  new  maniage, 
b*  tbe  negotialions  were  delayed  by 
hit  wish  to  obtain  a  ricb  poitioo.  In 
die  midBt  of  his  projects  tie  was  sur- 
ptised  by  itlneas,  when  he  founded 
mctusteiiei  and  released  debtors,  but 
be  Delected  to  put  a.  check  on  the  ei- 
totti<Mis  of  the  "two  ravening  wolves," 
as  Empson  and  Dadley  are  justly 
styled  by  a  writer  of  the  time'.  He 
at  length  died  at  Richmond,  April  21, 
1509,  and  was  buried  in  the  sump- 
tuous chapel  at  Westminster  which 
bears  his  name'.  May  10. 

By  his  wife,  Elitabeth  of  York,  (who 
was  bom  in  1465  01  1466,  atul  died 
TA.  II,  1503^  he  bad  three  sons  and 
foot  dauriiters  : — 

I.  Ar^ur,  bom  at  Winchester,  Sept. 
30,  i486,  married  Katherine  of  Ana- 


iSOZ,wasbmi^ii 
dial,  April  27. 
3.  Hexry,  became  kii^ 


^ihe- 
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3, 4,  5.  Edmund,  EIiiabetta,and  Ea- 
tberine,  died  young. 

6.  Mai^et,  bom  Nov.  39,  148% 
was  married  successively  to  James  IV. 
of  Scotland  ;  to  Archibald  Dot^las, 
earl  of  Angus  ;  and  to  Henry  Stuart, 
Lord  Meihven.  She  was  the  grand- 
mother of  both  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
and  her  husband  Damley,  and  aAer 
a  life  of  considerable  vicissitude,  died 
at  Methven,  near  Penh,  Oct.  18,  1541. 

7.  Mary,  born  in  1498,  married  first 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  afterwards 
Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk ; 
Lady  Jane  Grey  was  hergTand-daughter 
by  this  latter  marriage.    She  died  June 


w: 


533- 
hilst 


retaining  the  royal  a 


■   VII. 


ployed  for  supporters  a  red  dragon  and 
a  white  greyhound,  sometimes  the  for- 
mer being  the  dexter  supporter,  and 
sometimes  the  latter^.  For  badges  be 
used  the  hawthorn  bush  royally  crown- 
ed', and  the  white  greyhound  courant ; 
he  also  employed  the  red  dragon  and 
the  dun  cow  as  badges,  as  he  claimed 
descent  both  from  Cadwalader  and 
from  Guy  of  Warwick. 
Henry  s  conduct  throughout  his  reign 


was  mnKKtfay  of  the  station  to  which  I  mercy  prevailed  in  his  dealings  with 
bis  enterprise  and  abilities  had  raised  the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Vork' ; 
him.    No  consideration  of  justice  or  I  and  he  sacrificed  those  who  in  early 


Sutaa  nf  DaiScr.  He  hud  a  (ml  of  the  wud- 
iMfiif  fBunlmli.  iIiiiilIiiii  iirnlmiil  Gny,  Laid 
liML  od  Bimed  Es,  wfa^ice  their  ton  (the 
dda  bI  N«nliDDbeilHl  of  Iba  lime   of  Ed- 

'  -  NaU*  Boi  pntrd,  mn  ma  Iddcn) .  poor 
tt^  kv^ool.  Bud  praeben  opoily  u  PauJ'i 

,*  ^ft  Hue,  ■  TndDTUTtiun,  hqt  the 
.....  ■  — --Tjaj^eBryliwd. 


nn     TiD  ma  OD 

Ha  tTEiunmt  of  the  Ksten  of  his  wfe  Kcmt 
IRufofhilletlledpurpDKtDiIepmtlhnrhcniH  i 
f7  were  all  maTned  much  beneath  their  nuih- 

idnev  and  Itheraliry  to  hd  4^ueeii,  but  the  fol- 

Liplt  tit  oppoted  10  tuch  a  view : — 

piiy  ha  dehu,  vAieA  tilt  it  rriaiJ.  j£i,ooo. 
''  ryn.  April  ig.    To  the  queen  a  pace  w  Isam 
at  ttrtain tl"!*' £%">■"  .    .. 

from    another    entiv    Bftei    her    death    (dlWd 

ltd  AS  paid  to  redeem  hei  pledges. 
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THE  TUDORS. 


[a.d.  1485,  1486. 


life  had  rendered  him  the  most  import- 
ant services.  He  had  no  friends,  no 
confidants,  but  was,  in  reality,  his  own 
minister^,  and  he  devoted  his  whole 
soul  to  the  acquisition,  even  by  the 
vilest  means,  of  treasure,  which  he 
guarded  with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  miser 
under  his  own  lock  and  key,  though 
he  lavishly  disbursed  it  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  pompous  burial-place  \  H  is 
government  at  home  was  marked  by 
the  creation  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which 
reduced  the  occasional  oppression  of 
former  kings  to  a  regular  system  ;  and 
all  his  transactions  with  foreign  powers 
betray  his  dark,  designing,  treacher- 
ous and  ungrateful  character. 


A.D.  1485. 


Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  is  pro- 
claimed king  by  his  partisans  on  the 
field  of  battle,  Aug.  22  ■. 

He  enters  London,  August  27,  and 
is  crowned  October  30. 

The  young  earl  of  Warwick"  is 
brought  from  Yorkshire,  and  confined 
in  the  Tower. 

A  parliament  meets  Nov.  7.  The 
crown  is  settled  on  Henry  and  his 
heirs,  "and  none  other,"  [i  Hen.  VII. 
c.  I,]**  the  attainders  of  the  Lancas- 
trians (107,  beside  Richmond  himself) 
are  reversed,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
Lord  Lovel,  and  other  partisans  of 
Richard  III.  (to  the  number  of  30) 
attainted. 

Wines  from  Gascony  forbidden  to 
be  imported  except  in  English,  Irish, 
or  Welsh  vessels,  [i  Hen.  VII.  c  8']. 

A  general  pardon  for  all  offences 


conmiitted    by    Henry's    adherents 
against  those  of  Richard,  [c.  6]. 

Beside  these  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment, Henry  took  several  steps  on  his 
own  sole  authority.  Thus,  he  revoked 
all  crown  grants  made  since  the  34th 
of  Henry  VI.  (1454-5),  which  placed 
the  possessions  of  the  Yorkists  espe- 
cially at  his  mercy ;  and  having  pro- 
cured the  attainder  and  confiscation  of 
property  of  the  richest  of  Richard's 
friends,  he  granted  a  pardon  to  the 
rest.  Many  of  them,  however,  dis- 
trusted him,  and  either  remained  in 
sanctuary  or  quitted  England. 

A.D.  i486. 

Henry  marries  Elizabeth  of  York, 
Jan.  18 ;  but  she  is  not  crowned  untfl 
near  the  end  of  the  next  year. 

Lord  Lovel  and  Humphrey  and  Tho- 
mas Stafford*  rise  in  arms  in  April, 
but  are  soon  forsaken  by  their  fol- 
lowers. Lovel  escapes  to  Flanders, 
Humplirey  Stafford  is  executed,  and 
Thomas  pardoned. 

Though  this  risingwas  easily  crushed, 
Henry's  rule  was  still  insecure ;  this 
was  especially  the  case  in  Ireland, 
where  the  House  of  York  had  been 
long  exceedingly  popular,  and  where 
all  the  chief  officers  were  still  its  de- 
voted partisans.  The  Butlers,  eails  of 
Ormonde,  who  had  taken  the  Lancas- 
trian side  in  the  former  contests,  had 
been  driven  out,  and  ever  since  the 
accession  of  Edward  IV.  the  Fitz- 
geralds,  earls  of  Kildare,  had  been 
the  real  rulers  of  the  country.  Gerald, 
the  ninth  earl,  had  procured  the  pass- 
ing of  a  statute  in  1484,  which  con- 


*  In  the  Public  Record  Office  are  preserved  rolls 
of  fines  imposed,  indorsed  in  his  own  hand,  "  Fines 

of  the  counties  of ,  whereof is  receiver, 

and  must  answer  the  money." 

I  He  also  expended  some  portion  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  palaces  at  Richmond  and  Greenwich, 
and,  as  before  stated,  he  founded  a  few  Franciscan 
convents ;  but  all  these  disbursements  very  little  af- 
fected his  hoard,  and  he  died  the  richest  prince  in 
Christendom. 

■»  His  regnal  years  are  ordinarily  computed  from 
this  day,  but  some  of  the  statutes  of  his  first  par- 
liament (those  of  attainder  and  resumption,)  date 
his  reizn  from  August  21,  the  day  before  the  bat- 
tle, and  thus  represent  King  Richard  and  his  friends 
as  rebels  against  their  sovereign  lord  King  Henry. 
*'  Perhaps  there  never  was  sucn  a  blot  on  the  Eng- 
lish statute  book.  A  notorious  lie  was  deliberately 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  attainting  the  adherents 
of  a  defeated  cause.  It  is  true,  the  number  of 
attainders  was  not  great,  but  the  stretch  of  power 
even  in  that  day  was  unprecedented."  (Gairdner's 
Letters  and  Papers  illustrative  of  the  Reigns  of 
RiJuird  III.  and  Hcnr>-  VII.) 


■  The  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  sinoe 
whose  death  (in  1478)  he  had  been  kept  in  a 
kind  of  honourable  custody  at  the  caitle  ot  Shoiff 
Hutton.  Though  commonly  called  Wanridc,  hit 
real  title  was  eari  of  Salisbury,  and  he  dUl  not 
become  earl  of  Warwick  until  the  death  of  his 
grandmother  (the  widow  of  "the  King  Maker," 
and  countes.«t  in  her  own  right,)  about  X49o* 

<*  llie  statute  against  Edwud'%  queen  (p.  963^ 
was  also  repealed,  and  a  few  manors  were  given  to 
her  instead  of  her  dower  lands. 

P  In  1489  another  statute  was  eittcted  [4  Hen. 
VII.  c  10]^  which  prohibited  the  bringing  of  wine 
and  woad  m  alien  ships,  or  the  employment  of  such 
ships  bv  native  merchants  while  nadve  ships  were 
to  be  had,  thus  establishing  the  principle  of  the 
Navigation  Acts,  long  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of 
British  commerce,  but  now  abroeated. 

*)  The  Staffords  were  cousins  of  the  duke  of  Bodc- 
ingham.  Lovel  was  the  son  of  an  attainted  Lan- 
castrian, but  had  attached  himself  to  the  duke  of 
Gloucester ;  he  served  with  him  in  Scotland,  and 
when  his  patron  became  king,  receiTed  many  vain- 
able  grants  and  high  offices.    See  p.  a6o>  note 
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finned  himself  in  the  deputyship  for 
life,  and  made  the  like  provision  as 
to  other  great  offices,  which  were  all 
held  by  his  brethren  or  kinsmen. 
Heniy  did  not  venture  to  repeal  this 
act,  but  allowed  Gerald  to  remain  as 
deputy,  when  he  gave  the  lieutenant- 
ship  to  his  own  uncle,  Jasper,  earl  of 
Pembroke  and  duke  of  Bedford.  This 
circumstance  induced  the  Yorkists  to 
make  a  desperate  effort  at  the  con- 
q^uest  of  England,  well  known  as  the 
nsing  of  Lambert  Simnel,  whose  ready 
reception  by  Kildare  and  the  Irish 
council  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  them  to  have  been  privy  to 
the  scheme  from  the  beginning.  It 
failtdj  but  the  power  of  the  Fitzgeralds 
was  little  affected  thereby',  and  the 
Eari  of  Kildare  died  possessed  of  the 
office  of  lord  deputy,  which  was  also 
bdd  by  his  son,  Gerald,  whose  tragic 
story  belongs  to  the  next  reign. 

Tae  court  of  Starchamber  esta- 
blished, [3  Hen.  VII.  ci  •]. 

Taking  away  of  women  against  their 
wiU  declared  felony,  [c  2]. 

A  three  years'  truce  concluded  with 
Scodand,  July'^s. 

A.D.  1487. 

Lambert  Simnel*,  calling  himself 
Edwazd  earl  of  Warwick,  lands  in 
Ireland,  in  February,  and  is  favour- 
ably received. 

Henry  exhibits  the  earl  of  Warwick 
to  the  public  and  sends  the  queen- 


mother  to  the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey, 
and  her  son  Thomas,  marquis  of  Dor- 
set, to  the  Tower. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln  (John  de  la  Pole) 
repairs  to  Flanders,  when  his  aunt 
Margaret  of  Burgundy  furnishes  him 
and  Lord  Lovel  with  troops  to  support 
SimneL 

Lincoln  lands.  May  5 ;  and  Simnel 
is  crowned  with  great  pomp  in  the 
cathedral  of  Dublin  as  Edward  VI. 
on  Whitsunday,  May  14. 

Simnel  and  his  forces  land  in  Lan- 
cashire, June  4.  They  defeat  Lord 
Clifford  at  Bramham  moor,  June  10. 
Henry  advances  against  them,  defeats 
them  at  Stoke,  near  Newark,  June  16. 
The  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  most  of  their 
leaders,  are  killed,  and  Simnel  and 
his  tutor,  Richard  Simon,  a  priest,  are 
taken  ■.  Vast  sums  are  raised  by  ex- 
actions from  persons  supposed  to  have 
favoured  the  rising  '. 

Henry  receives  a  subsidy  for  a  war 
against  France,  in  behalf  of  the  duke 
of  Britanny  *. 

Henry  proposes  intermarriages  of 
their  families  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
who  insists  first  on  the  restoration  of 
Berwick. 

The  queen  crowned,  Nov.  25.  Her 
half-brother,  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  is 
shortly  after  set  at  liberty,  but  her 
mother  is  still  imprisoned  ^ 

A.D.  1488. 
The  people  in  the  north  resist  the 


'  Uk  X488  Sir  Richard  Edgecombe  was  sent  to 
hdud  to  treat  with  Kildare  and  the  rest  for  their 
Wan  to  obedience.  The  result  was  that  Kildare, 
s  aidUiisliopft,  3  bishops,  xo  abbots  and  priors, 
Tjpeos,  and  8  judges,  beside  the  treasurer  and  the 
lag's  attorney,  received  a  full  pardon,  dated  May 
*U  OB  thdr  own  terms. 

*  The  establishment  of  this  court  was  contrary  to 
Ae  ^nit  of  Magna  Charta  (see  p.  141),  but  Henry 
^  vedaetd  to  a  system^  what  former  kings  had 
^ooe  irregidariy  and  occasionally :  the  kind's  coun- 
cil having  finom  time  immemorial  dealt  with  both 
civil  and  crinunal  causes,  unfettered  by  the  rules 
«f  hw.    The  court  was  to  be  composed  of  the  lord 
dmoeOor,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  a  bishop,  a  lord  of  the  council,  and 
lie  two  chicfjnstices  ;  their  power  embraced  the 
iwniihnicnr  of  "murders,  roboeries,  perjuries  and 
muieties  of  all  men  living."  in  as  full  manner  as 
if  the  offenders  had  been  ^'convict  after  the  due 
ericrofthelaw." 

'  He  was  a  handsome,  intelligent  youth  of  about 
twdve  years  of  age,  and  had  been  tutored  for  his 
put  by  Richard  Simon,  a  young  priest  of  Oxford, 
who  acoompanied  him  to  Ireland. 

■  SiflM»  was  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
aad  <S"»«»*i  was  made  a  scullion,  and  afterwards 
a  falconer,  ia  Henry's  household ;  Lord  Bacon 
— '        a  BOtive  of  superstitioi^for  Henry's  ap- 


parent clemency  in  both  cases.  Lord  Lovel  is 
Dclieved  to  have  escaped  from  the  field,  and  to 
have  lived  for  a  while  in  concealment  at  Minster 
Lovel,  Oxfordshire,  but  at  length  to  have  been 
starved  to  death  through  the  neglect  or  treache^^'' 
of  an  attendant.  His  Northamptonshire  lands  were 
granted  to  the  countess  of  Richmond,  and  she  also 
received  some  manors  that  had  belonged  to  the  earl 
of  Warwick. 

»  Robert  Slillington,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
was  imprisoned  until  his  death  (May  1491)  ?"  '^»^ 
charge.  He  had  been  chancellor  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  was  p€r<«onally  obnoxious  to 
Henry,  as  he  had  been  employed  in  endeavours 
to  induce  the  duke  of  Britanny  to  give  up  the 
Lancastrian  refugees ;  he  was  also  understood  to 
have  celebrated  Edward's  marriage  with  Lady 
Eleanor  Butler.  Henry  prevented  any  examina- 
tion of  this  matter  in  his  first  parliament,  by  de- 
claring that  he  pardoned  the  false  statement  that 
the  bishop  had  made. 

*  Francis  II.,  to  whom  Henry  was  indebted  for 
his  life  :  yet  he  kept  the  greater  part  of  the  subsidv 
raised  for  his  service,  abandoned  him  to  the  I  rench 
king,  and  ruined  his  daughter  Anne  by  the  expense 
of  bodies  of  troops  who  were  sent  into  her  states, 
but  not  allowed  to  fight  for  her. 

7  She  died  in  the  nunnery  at  Bermondsey, 
June  8,  149a,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor. 


T0R5.  [a.D.  1488 — 1492. 
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ii'.o    coRscn-ancy   of   the  Thames 
■  .. :-    rV'-m  Staines  to  Yenlade  assured  to 
.:.T    :;iL'  city  of  London,  [c,  15J. 

A.n.  1490. 

.--        Hjnry  nakes  treaties  with  various 

-•  —    'tr.tes.  professedly  for  the  defence  of 

•>tLinny:    but  nothin-^  is  done,  and 

■:     ::e    :ichy  is  in  the  next  year  seized 

»,:    ■•.     ?v  Trance. 

A.D.  1491. 

"_  •:-:  Pothv»x\l  John  Ramsay)  and 

— .— .     "*  '  -'I'^rris  Txid  propose  to  seize  the 

'."^■Z  '<ir,^  i^t  Scotland  and  his  bro- 

.  i  7.    :'.'-.   ir.d  licli^-er  them  to  Hcnty  ;  but 

.!.-•  .ir.i'ic  t-T  errcct  their  purpose'. 
-:    •  S\i:crs  dcscrtinjj  declared  felons 

w::'-:  ".:-.  rercrit  cf  clen:>%  [7  Hen.  \'1I. 
c.  :  . 

r.-'jo  -sta-^dard  wcisrhts  and  mca- 
's::rs:-'-  ot"  bri^s  ordered  to  Ixj  sent  by 
.'.:j  k:n/s  :rtusurcr  to  eveiy  city  and 
Ci.ri-.:,rh.  {c.  V. 

Al!  Scors  n-K  naturalized  ordered  to 
ci::t  the   realm,  u-ithin  forty    days^ 


T:.'  att.iir.djr  of  Thomas,  carl  of 
Sv.rrcy.  reversed^,  [c.  1 6 1 

Sir  Robert  Chambcrleyn.John  Hayes, 
.■"  i  Richard  White  attainted  by  par- 
!  .-rncnt.  \vithoi:t  trial,  on  charjjcs  of 
ir*.  is>nable  correspv'Tidence  with  the 
k:n,c:  of  France,  [cc.  22,  23]. 

A  rive  years'  truce  concluded  with 
Scotland,  Dec.  26. 

A.r».  1492. 

Hcnrx*  raises  monev  bv  wav  of  **bc- 
ncvolencc ',"  and  receives  also  supplies 
from  the  parliament. 


J  Ti-.cy  liad  liccn  pruly  favcTtrcd  by  the  laie 
V'l!.;.  Iii:t  were  now  cviK"*  in  Kn,;iand.  The  lilk 
.  f  c.irl  of  r.othwcU  M  .IS  iK'-itowed  on  Patrick  Hep- 
:  -:rn.  'J'h-^iigh  thi«  scheme  failed.  Henry  kcfc 
''■.■vcnil  nf  ihu  Scottish  noble;^  in  his  pay,  and 
i> -.ir  trciclicriMis  proceedings  g'catly  caaanMMd 
i;irir  ri-iintrj'incn. 

"  Thoy  were  to  Tic  <(ntii;ht  for  by  the  cowtaMrt 
and  n:isse<l  from  hundred  to  hundred  to  Scotlaad* 
"  in  (ike  mann-jr  n*^  .ilijurcd  men  arc  c»nvcyed  ton 
saTKti:;ir>'  tr»  the  port  of  cmlurkation." 

'  He  had  rw-sroritinn  of  a  portion  ody  of  hit 
c-i.itc-:.  those  rvcL-ivcd  froM  Richard  Ilk  bdm 
expressly  cxclu<lcd. 

■  He  made  the  sums  ^i\-en  a  test  of  men's  9pP*' 

.     ■-.  »  rent  lihliiki  for  him,  wiyni^'  opcn'.y  thai  he  dioiU 

.  .   I     I-  !  '.•  .1  dcN-     vahic  their  Icivc  by  the  .imnnnl  that  each  jpi«  >■ 

I  I.  II  '■.    '  ■■:  \\:v.i     proportion  to  his  means.    Ilic  Yorkiits  were  ih«* 

«.      •■    I  .''\\  ICivi-r-     tl)iii;L*d  to  purchase  thoir  safety,  and  the  LooilM 

iiNKi.iilc-  ■  iiKri;hant!.  were  forced  to  pay  larKvly.  by  a  de«ce 

,  ^  which  was   termed   "  McMion's   Foric  [dilemna]- 

,.i,  1  ....  .    U  i'-  '  •  who     They  were  summoned  l.tforc  the  duinceUor.  v^<> 

tl».t%4 .  .111.1  I.:  II >  Mcrc     tiiUl  tho^c  Mho  were  richly  drefifcd.  that  their ap- 

tu  ^'IHii  viiiil.  pcaruncu  was  a  proof  uf  ihcir  wc^th  ;  lod  ihB 
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A  young  man  lands  in  Ireland,  in 
February,  calling  himself  Richard^, 
duke  of  York,  son  of  Edward  IV.  He 
is  joined  by  John  Water,  the  late  mayor 
of  Cork,  and  some  others,  and  opens 
a  correspondence  with  the  king  of 
Scotland,  March.  In  September  he 
is  invited  to  France  by  Charles  VIII., 
where  Sir  George  Neville*'  and  many 
other  English  gentlemen  repair  to 
him. 

Henry  passes  over  to  France,  Oct.  2. 
He  besieges  Boulogne  for  a  few  days  ; 
negotiates  for  a  peace,  and  concludes 
a  treaty',  and  returns  to  England  by 
the  middle  of  November. 

A.D.  1493. 

Henry  publishes  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  and 
his  brother  Edward  V.,  in  the  Tower, 
but  dismisses  the  alleged  murderers 
without  pmnishment ".  He  also  pro- 
fesses to  discover  that  his  rival  is  an 
impostor,  and  makes  treaties  with  the 
longs  of  France  and  Scotland,  by 
which  they  agree  not  to  give  shelter 
or  assistance  to  any  of  his  enemies. 

Richard  is  in  consequence  obliged 
to  retire  from  France,  in  August.  He 
repairs  to  Flanders,  where  Margaret, 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  receives  him 
with  Joy  as  her  nephew. 


A.D.  1494. 

The  Yorkists  in  England  send  over 
to  Flanders,  and  from  the  reports  they 
receive,  are  satisfied  that  Richard  is 
not  an  impostor  ". 

Lord  Fitzwalter  fjohn  Ratcliff), 
Sir  Simon  Montfort,  and  several 
others,  are  seized,  condemned,  and 
executed  **. 

The  truce  with  Scotland  extended 
to  April  JO,  1501. 

Sir  Edward  Poynings  is  appointed 
deputy  of  Ireland  Sept.  13.  He  passes 
an  important  statute,  called  Poynings* 
Law,  by  which  all  legislation  in  the 
Irish  parliament  was  confined  to  mat- 
ters first  approved  of  by  the  king  and 
council  in  England. 

A.D.  1495. 

Clifford  returns  to  England  in 
January.  He  charges  Sir  William 
Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain,  with 
treason  >*,  who  is  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted, Feb.  16. 

Richard  collects  troops  for  an  in- 
vasion of  England^.  A  party  whidi 
lands  on  Deal  beach,  July  3,  is  cut 
off  by  the  people  of  Sandwich ',  and 
he  then  proceeds  to  Ireland. 

Ships  fitted  out,  and  men  raised  to 
guard  against  other  attempts,  July. 

Richard  lays  siege  to  Waterford, 


meanly  dad  he  maintamed  must  be  well  off  through 
(bar  coauneadable  parsimony.  He,  however,  had 
to  bear  a  like  burden  himself,  and  paid  a  oene- 
TOlcfXX  of  ;CtSoo»  June  27,  1496. 

i  Historians  in  general  style  him  Perkin  War- 
beck,  but  thi»  name  assumes  what  has  never  yet 
been  proved,  namely,  that  he  was  an  impostor. 
The  name  Richard  only  is  here  employed^  which 
<ioes  not  prejudge  the  question,  like  Perkin  War- 
beck  or  Richard  of  York.    See  Note,  p.  a^jp. 

^  Ridiard's  admiral,  who  failed  to  intercept 
Xichaoad'f*  fleet.     See  a.d.  1485. 

•  Beude  the  public  treaty,  which  provided  for 
and  strict  alliance,  there  was  a  private  agrec- 
§or  payment  of  the  annuity  promised  to  £d- 
IV.     See  A.D.  «475- 

Fbetr  luuncs  were  Dightcm  and  Forrest.    Se- 
jrcan  after  it  was  allied  that  they  had  been 
caqplmd  by  Sir  James  Tyrc*^ 

»  Toeir  agent  was  Sir  Robert  Qifibrd,  son  of  the 
Ldnl  Clifford  who  killed  the  young  earl  of  Rutland 
m  Wakefield.  If  not  from  the  fint  an  emissary  of 
Hcanr*  whicji  teems  most  probable,  he  soon  be- 
ao,  and  betrayed  to  hum  the  names  of  those 
rlMMD  he  had  comsponded.  He  had  his 
Ibnnany  granted,  Dec  aa,  1494,  before  his 

to  England  :  and  he  appears,  rrom  the  Privy 

Pune  Expenses  of  Henry  Vll.,  to  have  received 
M  nrnnd  oijCyi^  J^n-  ^o,  1405. 

•  Many   pardooc  were,  however,   granted   to 
Vs  adherents  in  Irekmd,  as  to  Walter  Fitz  Sy- 

dibiahop  of  Dublin,  Aug.  8, 1494  ;  to  Mau- 

fka.  «Bfl  of  Desmond,  Dec.  za,  2494  ;  and  a  ffennal 
aardoB  (from  which  Lord  Barry  and  John  Water, 
Me  mayor  of  Cork,  were  excepted),  Aug.  26, 1496. 


p  He  had  been  justice  of  North  Wales  under 
Richard  III.,  and  was  the  brother  of  Lord  Stanley, 
who  had  married  Henry's  mother.  The  charge 
agaiast  him  was,  that  he  had  said,  that  if  he  were 
sure  that  young  man  were  Kin^  Edward's  son, 
he  would  not  bear  arms  against  him  ;  a  declaration 
obnoxious  to  Henry,  but  very  Kttle  Uke  tr^isoa  as 
usually  understood. 

*i  Ilalle  speaks  of  Richard's  forces  and  friends  as 
only  "  a  rabblement  of  knaves,"  but  the  acts  of  at- 
tainder [ti  Hen.  VII.  c.  64,  &c.]  give  many  of 
them  a  social  position  of  very  different  character. 
These  name  Lonl  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Giles  Debenham, 
Sir  Richard  Harlcston,  Sir  Simon  Montfort,  Sir 
George  Neville,  Sir  John  Ratcliff,  Sir  H.  Savage, 
and  Sir  William -Stanley  ;  James  Keting,  prior  of 
Kilniainhaim  :  Robert  RadcliC  and  two  other 
esquires  :  William  Daubenev  and  five  other  gentle- 
men ;  and  John  Heyron  ana  four  other  merchan^. 
Among  the  persons  who  had  supported  Richard  in 
Ireland,  we  find  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  earl 
of  Desmond  and  Lord  Barry,  and  John  Water, 
a  wealthy  merchant ;  and  in  the  Scottuh  treasurer's 
accounUt,  the  dean  of  York  is  often  mentioned  as 
in  attendance  on  Richard,  and  receiving  his  monthly 
pension  from  James  IV. 

'  They  were  treacherou-sly  invited  to  land,  and 
then  atucked.  Many  fell  in  the  fight,  and  all  the 
prisoners  (169  in  number)  being  brought  to  London, 
"railed  in  ropes  like  horses  drawing  in  a  cart,' 
says  Halle,  were  hancjcd  by  Henry's  order.  The 
mayor  of  Sandwich  (XVilliam  Sa!mon)  was  thanked, 
and  the  sheriff  of  Kent  (John  Pechy)  knighted,  for 
their  services  in  the  matter. 
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fBTTncnt  of  the  subsidy,  and  kill  the 
«wl  of  Northumberland",  who  endea- 
vours to  enforce  it,  April  28.  Sir  John 
Egremont  heads  them,  but  they  are 


tisans  of  the  duke  of  Albany'  conspire 
ajpiin St  James  III.  and  get  his  eldest 
son  into  their  hands.  A  pacification 
is  concluded  at  Blackness,  Fifeshire, 
in  May. 

The  king  endeavours  to  gain  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  when  he  is  attacked 
by  the  insurgents,  near  Bannockbum, 
and  defeated,  June  1 1.  He  is  slain  in 
his  flight,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Games  IV.). 

Sir  Richard  Edgecombe  sent  to 
Irehuid  to  rccdve  the  submission  of 
the  deputy  and  others',  June. 

Henry  makes  a  truce  *-ith  France, 
and  endeavours  to  keep  the  subsidy 
■wbich  had  been  voted  for  the  wai'  ; 
but  on  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
St.  Aubin,  he  is  obliged,  by  the  public 
clamour,  to  send  troops  to  Britarny, 
where,  however,  by  secret  agreement 
irith  the  French,  they  remain  inactive. 

The  carl  of  Lennox  and  Lord 
Forbes  nltcmpt  lo  avenge  the  death 
of  James  III.,  but  arc  surprised  and 
(Icfeated. 

Butchers  forbidden  to  slaughter 
cattle  within  the  walls  of  any  city, 
Carlisle  and  Bcnvick  excepted,  [4  Hen. 
VII.  c.  3]- 

The   benefit    of  clcrr-ry    restrained. 


The    conservancy  of  the 
from  Staines  to  Yenlade  assured,  to 
the  city  of  London,  [c  15]. 
A.D.  1490. 

Henry  makes  treaties  with  varioiis 
states,  professedly  for  the  defence  <if 
Britanny ;  but  nothing  is  done,  and 
the  duchy  is  id  the  next  year  seized 
by  France. 

A.n.  149 1. 

Loiti  Bothwell  Qohn  Ramsay)  and 
Sir  Thomas  Todd  propose  to  seize  the 
young  king  of  Scotland  and  his  bro- 
ther, and  deliver  them  to  Henry;  bat 
are  unable  to  effect  their  purpose'. 

Soldiers  deserting  declared  iekats 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  [7  Hen.  VU. 
c.  i]. 

True  standard  wdghts  and  nea- 
surcs  of  brass  ordered  to  be  sent  ir/ 
the  king's  treasurer  to  every  dty  and 
borough,  [c.  3], 

All  Scots  not  naturalized  ordered  » 

?uit  the  realm,  within  forty  days', 
:.  6]. 

The  attainder  of  Thomas,  eart  of 
Surrey,  reversed  ',  [c.  16]. 

Sir  Robert  Chamberleyn,  John  Hayes, 
and  Richard  White  attainted  by  par- 
liament, without  trial,  on  charges  of 
treasonable  correspondence  with  tlK 
king  of  France,  [cc,  33,  23]. 

A  five  years'  truce  concluded  W& 
ScoLland,  Dec.  36. 

A.D.  1492. 
I      Henry  raises  money  by  way  of  "ht- 
nevokncc ',"  and  receives  also  supidies 
from  the  parliament. 
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July,  August  Failing  to  take  the 
city,  he  repairs,  in  November,  to 
Scotland,  where  James  formally  re- 
ceives him  as  the  "prince  of  Eng- 
land •/' 

The  parliament  meets,  Oct  14. 

No  person  going  with  the  king  for 
the  time  being  to  war,  or  otherwise 
serving  him,  to  be  liable  to  attainder 
or  other  "vexation,  trouble,  or  loss," 
[II  Hen.  VII.  c.  i]. 

Tynedale  annexed  to  Northumber- 
land, [c.  9,J  the  reason  given  being 
that  the  mhabitants  abused  their 
franchises,  and,  in  company  with  the 
Scots,  "the  ancient  enemy  of  the 
realm,"  daily  and  nightly  committed 
great  and  heinous  treasons,  robberies 
and  murders. 

Benevolences  unpaid  made  recover- 
able by  imprisonment,  [c.  10]. 

Suing  in  formd  pauperis  admitted  S 
[c.  12]. 

Taking  game,  or  eggs  of  hawks  or 
swans,  on  the  estate  of  another,  (said 
to  be  much  practised  by  "persons 
having  little  substance  to  live  upon,") 
made  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, [c.  \^\ 

The  wages  of  labourers  and  artifi- 
cers regulated",  [c.  22]. 

Jurors  giving  untrue  verdicts  to  be 
fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges, 
and  rendered  infamous,  "  so  that  they 
shall  never  after  be  of  any  credence, 
nor  their  oath  accepted  in  any  court," 
[c.  24]. 

Henry  declared  entitled  to  all  the 
property  of  Richard  III.  [c.  28],  and 
"improvident  grants"  of  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II.  to  Edmund  of  Langley 
resumed,  [c.  29]. 

Leases  and  grants  of  offices  in 
Wales  and  the  Welsh  marches  made 


void,  as  having  been  granted  at  too 
low  rents,  "to  the  great  hurt  and 
damage  of  the  King  and  Prince  [Ar- 
thur]," and  offices  therein,  created 
since  the  ist  Edward  IV.,  abolished, 

[c.  33  "]. 

Edmund  de  la  Pole,  on  the  payment 
of  ;f  5000,  has  a  portion  of  the  estates 
of  his  father,  John,  duke  of  Suffolk,  re- 
stored y,  [c.  39]. 

The  royal  household  regulated, 
[c.  62].  The  annual  expense  was  fixed 
at ;f 1 2,0599;.  \id. 

Lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  William  Stan- 
ley, and  many  others  attainted,  [c.  64]. 

The  heirs  of  several  attaints  per- 
sons restored  in  blood ;  among  tnem 
those  of  Catesby'  and  Ratcliff. 

A.D.  1496. 

Henry  concludes  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  Feb.  24', 
which  provides  that  Richard  shall  not 
receive  shelter  in  Flanders. 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  founded 
by  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely  ^ 

James  and  Richard  advance  into 
England  with  a  large  army  in  October. 
Few  join  them,  when  the  Scots  ravage 
the  country,  and  return  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

A.D.  1497. 

The  parliament  meets  at  West- 
minster, Jan.  16,  when  a  subsidy  is 
granted  for  a  war  with  Scotland.  The 
people  of  Cornwall  resist  the  collection 
of  the  tax,  and  march  towards  London  ; 
they  are  defeated  at  Blackheath,  June 
22,  and  their  leaders  executed  •. 

Henry  negotiates  with  James  for  the 
surrender  of  Richard**,  which  is  refused. 

James  fits  out  a  small  fleet  for 
Richard,  who,  with  his  wife,  quits  his 


•  This,  or  *'  duke  of  York,"  is  the  title  given  to 
him  in  the  Scottish  Treasurer's  accounts  preserved 
in  the  Register-house,  Edinburgh  ;  but  when  he 
invaded  England  in  the  next  year  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation styling  himself  "  King  Richard  the 
Fourth." 

»  The  statute  directs  that  writs  shall  be  granted 
by  the  chancellor,  and  counsel  be  assigned  by  the 
judffes,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  persons  not  of 
abiUty  to  bear  the  expense^  uf  the  law,  in  order  that 
all  persons  may  have  justice  administered  to  them. 

■  lliis  statute  was  soon  repealed,  [la  Hen.  VII. 

C  3]. 

»  There  are  several  provisions  saving  the  rights 
of  particular  persons,  and  the  statute  was  evidently 
meant  only  to  affect  the  adherents  of  the  House 
ofYork. 

1  He  had  received  the  title  of  earl  of  Suffolk  by 
agreement  with  the  king,  Feb.  26,  14^3. 

■  Catesby's  heir  had  some  lands  in  Northamp- 
tonshire restored. 


'  The  duke's  ambassadors  received  gifts  (they 
would  now  be  called  bribes)  of  from  £10  to  {fi» 
each,  as  appears  by  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses. 

^  It  had  oeen  formerly  the  ntumery  of  St.  Hade* 
gund,  founded  by  Malcolm  IV.  of  Scotland. 

"  These  were  James,  lord  Audley,  a  nan  of 
broken  fortune,  Niichael  Joseph,  a  bladcamith,  and 
Thomas  Flammock,  a  lawyer,  who  had  assured 
them  that  the  barons  of  the  north  were  bound  by 
the  tenure  of  their  estates  to  defend  the  reahn 
against  the  Scots  at  their  sole  expense.  Andley 
was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  in  a  coat  of  \a%  ova 
arms  reversed  and  torn :  the  others  were  hanged  at 
Tyburn. 

'  Henry  was  very  urgent  on  this  point,  and  his 
instructions  to  his  ambassador  (Fox,  bishop  of  Dor- 
ham)  say,  "  Less  we  may  not  do  with  oar  honeor 
than  to  have  the  deliverance  of  him,  thoo^  the 
deliverance  or  having  of  him  is  of  no  pnoe  or 
value." 
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court,  July  6,  and  repairs  to  Ireland, 
landing  at  Cork  July  3a 

James  again  invades  England,  July. 
He  besieges  Norham,  but  retires  on 
the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
August. 

A  truce  of  seven  years  concluded 
with  Scotland,  Sept  29. 

Richard  is  invited  from  Ireland  by 
the  people  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
He  accordinglv  lands  at  Whitsand 
(near  Penzance),  Sept.  7 ;  is  joined  by 
a  large  body  of  partisans,  and  seizes 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  where  he  leaves 
his  wife,  and  marches  on  Exeter. 

He  besieges  Exeter  in  vain  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  pushes  forward  into 
Somersetshire. 

Lord  Daubeney  marches  against 
him  with  a  large  force.  Learning  that 
Henry  is  also  approaching,  he  quits 
his  partisans  near  Taunton,  and  takes 
sanctuary  at  Beaulieu,  Sept.  21. 

The  monastery  being  surrounded, 
Richard  surrenders  on  a  promise  of 
life.  He  is  brought  to  Henry  at  Taun- 
ton, Oct  5,  and  then  sent  prisoner  to 
London. 

Richard  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
treated  as  an  impostor;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  manifestly  used  as  a  pri- 
soner of  rank.  Nimierous  entries  re- 
garding him  appear  in  Henry's  Privy 
Purse  Accounts ;  several  sums  of 
money  are  paid  for  him ;  he  was,  for 
a  time  at  least,  allowed  a  horse,  and 
a  riding-gown  was  bought  for  him 
(May,  14^) ;  and  the  bill  of  *' Jasper, 
Peikin's  tailor,"  was  discharged  from 
the  same  fund  in  February,  1499. 

Heavy  fines  are  levied  on  persons 
supposed  to  have  favoured  Richard  or 
the  Cornish  insurgents  *. 


A.D.  1498. 

Richard  escapes  from  his  keepers, 
June  9,  and  flees  towards  the  sea- 
coast.  He  is  traced,  and  takes  sanc- 
tuary at  Shene  (now  Richmond) ;  but 
is  induced  to  leave  the  monastery  on 
a  promise  of  life,  and  is  then  sent 
to  the  Tower,  under  the  charge  of  Sir 
Simon  Digby'. 

A.D.  1499. 

Richard  and  the  earl  of  Warwick 
are  tried  and  executed  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  Nov. 

A.D.  1500. 

Henry  passes  over  with  his  queen 
to  Calais,  in  May,  and  has  an  interview 
with  the  archduke  Philip  ;  they  return 
after  a  stay  of  nine  weeks.  He  ar- 
ranges for  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Arthur  with  Katherine  of  Aragon*, 
and  of  his  daughter  Margaret  with 
James  IV.  of  Scotland. 

A  commission  issued  to  discover, 
and  compound  with,  persons  sus- 
pected of  having  favoured  the  claims 
of  Richard,  Aug.  6  \ 

A.D.  1 501. 

Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  SufTolk*, 
and  his  brother  Richard  quit  England, 
August. 

Katherine  of  Aragon  arrives  at  Ply- 
mouth, October  2,  and  is  married  to 
Prince  Arthur,  November  14. 

A.D.  1502. 

A  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded  with 
Scotland,  Jan.  24,  which  provides  that 
James  shzdl  marry  the  Princess  Mar- 
gar  et\ 

Several  noblemen  and  others,  ac- 


*  Two  lists  of  these  fines  remain,  for  the  coun- 
ties of  SomcrMt,  Dorset,  lH^ts  and  Hants.  In 
these  oouotses  alone,  the  number  of  names  is  about 
fooo,  mtd  the  sums  amount  to  ;fi3>43o  5s.  4d. 
These  doaimeots  seem  to  have  been  of  great  inter- 
ca  to  Hciiiy,  as  he  has  endorsed  them  with  his 
«WB  hand,  and  made  a  careful  note  of  the  names  of 
tte  receiyers,  who  "  must  answer  the  money." 

*  HaDeand  Grafton  state  that  he  was  also  placed 
ia  the  itffi**,  and  read  a  confession  of  his  unpos- 
tonubot  the  fauct  is  doubtful. 

f  The  danghtffr  of  Ferdinand  VI.  and  Isabella 
of  Spain,  bom  1485.  The  n^otiation  had  been 
cvned  oa  for  years,  but  Ferdinand  would  not  con- 
icat  to  the  match  so  long  as  "one  doubtful  drop  of 
roval  blood "  remained :  hence  the  execution  of 
Varwidc  and  Richard,  as  Katherine  herself  avowed, 
■lar  jean  after. 

i>  SeeA.D.  I497*  l^c  commissioners  raised  large 
snms  from  wcaJtnT  men,  who,  whether  innocent  or 
gnil^,  believed  tnat  their  only  chance  of  safety 
*Tiitmfi1  in  ooBing  to  a  composition,  and  thus  ! 


avoiding  a  trial,  as  they  feared  the  lalse  witnesses 
who  might  be  brought  against  them. 

'  He  was  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
killed  at  Stoke,  and  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick  was  looked  on  as  the  head  of  the  Yorkist 
party.  He  had  once  before  left  England  and  re- 
turned, but  now  suspecting  his  life  to  be  in  danger 
he  went  abroad,  and  sought  the  aid  of  the  emperor 
MaximilLui  to  obtain  the  crown.  Maximilian  pro- 
fessed to  e^iouse  his  cause,  but  abandoned  him  for 
a  sum  of  /io,ooo  paid  by  Henr^,  July  28,  1502. 
He,  however,  declined  to  deliver  him  up,  as  Henry 
requested,  and  Suffolk  wandered  about  for  nearly 
four  years  longer,  a  source  of  much  uneasiness  to 
the  lung,  as  a  plot  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
Calais  was  discovered  in  1504.  At  length  he  was 
surrendered  by  Maximilian's  son,  the  archduke 
Philip,  and  was  lodged  in  the  Tower,  March,  1506. 

^  Partly  in  consequence  of  the  youth  of  the 
bride,  the  marriage  was  not  solemnized  until 
August  8,  Z503. 
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THE  TUDORS. 


[a.d.  1502 — 1509. 


cused  of  favouring  De  la  Pole,  are  im- 
prisoned, and  some  executed  K 

Henry's  eldest  son,  Arthur,  dies, 
April  2,  To  avoid  repaying  the  for- 
tuxxe  she  had  brought,  Henry  contracts 
his  widow  to  his  surviving  son  Henry, 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age". 

A.D.  1503. 

The  pope  (Alexander  VI.),  at  the 
request  of  the  king,  limits  the  right  of 
sanctuary  ". 

A.D.  1504. 

A  parliament  meets  at  Westminster, 
(Jan.  25,)  of  which  Edmund  Dudley, 
the  great  agent  of  Henry's  extortions, 
is  chosen  speaker.  The  carl  of  Suf- 
folk and  his  adherents*  are  attainted, 
and  their  estates  forfeited,  [19  Hen. 
VII.  c.  34],  a  grant  of  ;f 40,000  made', 
£c.  32],  and  further  sums  raised  by 
a  "  benevolence.*' 

Corporations  forbidden  to  make  or- 
dinances without  the  assent  of  the 
chancellor,  [19  Hen.  VII.  c.  7]\ 

The  severity  of  former  statutes 
against  beggars  and  vagabonds  miti- 
gated, [c.  1 2 J. 

Persons  giving  or  receiving  liveries 
to  be  prosecuted  either  in  the  Star- 
chamber,  in  the  King's  Bench,  or  be- 
fore the  Council,  [c.  14]. 

The  privileges  of  the  merchants  of 
the  Hanse  confirmed  by  parliament, 
[c.  23]. 

The  king  empowered,  on  his  own 
authority,  to  reverse  acts  of  attainder  % 
[c  28]. 

Henry  falls  ill.     Proclamation  made 


allowing  all  persons  who  have  received 
injury  in  the  King's  name  to  pvefer 
their  complaints  to  the  chief  justice 
and  others ',  Aug.  191 

A.D.  1505. 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  foimded 
by  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond. 

A.D.  1506. 

The  archduke  Philip,  being  driven 
by  bad  weather  into  Weymouth,  Jan. 
26,  is  conducted  to  court,  and  obliged 
to  agree  to  a  new  conmierdal  treat\' 
much  less  favourable  than  the  existing 
one  *  for  his  subjects,  and  also  to  de- 
liver up  the  earl  of  Suffolk  ■. 

A.D.  1507. 

Henry  again  £sdls  ill.  He  releases 
a  ninnber  of  persons  confined  in  the 
London  prisons  for  small  debts ;  but 
at  the  same  time  continues  to  allow 
Empson  and  Dudley,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  fsdse  witnesses  (called  pro- 
moters) and  corrupt  jurors,  to  phmder 
the  rich,  who  are  either  ruined  by 
excessive  fines  for  pretended  offences, 
or  driven  to  give  large  sums  byway 
of  composition  ^ 

A.D.  1508. 

The  Scots  carry  on  a  naval  war 
against  the  Portuguese,  imder  the  con- 
duct of  three  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Barton  '. 

A.D.  1509. 

Henry  dies  at  Richmond,  April  21. 
He  is  buried  in  the  chapel  he  had 
built  at  Westminster,  May  la 


*  Among  these  last  was  Sir  James  Tyrell,  who 
vns  beheaded  May  6,  1502.  He  had  long  been 
employed  by  Henry,  as  captain  of  Giiisnes,  an  im- 
portant post,  and  the  charge  of  being  the  murderer 
of  the  young  princes  in  the  Tower  was  not  brought 
against  him  until  after  his  death. 

"*  Kathcrine  was  six  years  older.  The  marriage 
^d  not  take  place  till  1509. 

"  Persons  who  had  taken  sanctuary  and  had 
IcSt  it,  were  not  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
a  second  time,  as  had  till  now  been  the  practice. 

*»  His  brother,  William  de  la  Pole,  and  William 
Courtenay,  son  of  the  earl  of  Devon  and  husband 
of  the  princess  Katherine,  were  among  the  number ; 
the  whole  list  contains  53  names. 

P  This  was  instead  of  the  aids  due  on  knight- 
ing his  eldest  son  and  marrying  his  eldest  daughter, 
(see  p.  83).  ^  Henry  refused  to  receive  more  than 
^(30,000,  being,  as  the  act  says,  "  right  well  pleased 
tnth  their  lovmg  offer,"  and  remitung^  the  rest,  on 
account  of  "  the  poorail  [poverty]  of  ms  commons." 

H  See  A.D.  X437. 

'  The  reason  given  is,  that  certain  petitioners  for 
audi  reversal  would  otherwise  have  a  long  time  to 
'wait,  the  parliament  drawing  to  its  close,  and  the 
lung,  "  for  the  ease  of  his  subjects,"  not  intending 
to  call  another. 

*  This  apparently  was  meant  to  check  the  pro- 


ceedings of  Empson  and  Dudley,  but  did  not  do  so, 
as  they  continued  their  exactions  until  ^(t  kng** 
death.  ^  See  A.D.  1496. 

"  The  archduke  stipulated  that  Suffolk's  fife 
should  be  spared,  and  he  was  therefore  impriMoed 
in  the  Tower  as  long  as  Henry  Xvnd.  His  broclKer 
Richard,  who  was  intended  to  be  giren  up»  OMde 
his  escape  to  Hungary.  He  afterwards  jotned  Chc 
French  army,  when  Suffolk  was  unnMBdatdy  pot 
to  death. 

>  The  magistzates  of  I^mdoii  sofferfed  aftttly 
from  these  men.  Sir  William  Oqpel  (mayor  in  1503) 
paid  in  1495  a  fine  of  £1,000 ;  he  was  now  acoMed 
of  negligence  in  the  discha^  of  his  office*  and 
refusing  to  pay  a  composition  of  ;C3*ooo^  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tovrer  until  Henry's  deadt;  Sr 
Thomas  Knesworth  (mayor  in  1505)  paid  ;^t4Q0 ; 
Sir  Lawrence  AyUner  (mayor  in  149^  paid7^.ooo, 
and  was  likewise  committed  to  prison ;  shoife  and 
aldermen  also  were  heavily  fbwd,.  and  one  of  the 
latter  (Christopher  Hawes)  Stow  sa)rs  "was  so  \oo^ 
vexed  by  the  said  promoters,  that  it   '  '*'" 

life  by  thought-taking," 

y  The  l"'ortuguesc  had,  thirty  years 
a  ship  belonging  to  the  father  of  the  ftirtoiBS,  and 
refusmg  to  restore  it,  his  sons  obt»ned  Ictteis  of 
reprisal,  but  the  contest  soon  degenerated  into 
piracy. 
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Events  in  General  History. 


The  Porti^ese  reach  the  Cape  of 
GoodHope,  opening  a  mari- 
time zoute  to  India . 

Colunbos  discovers  America . 

Gcanada  taken,  and  the  Moorish 
kingdom  sobverted . 

Expedition    of  Charles    VIII.    of 


A.O. 

i486 
1492 

1492 


France  into  Italy     . 
The  Portuguese  reach  India  by  sea 
Cabot,   employed  by  Henry  VIL, 

discovers  Newfoundland  . 
Naples  conquered  by  the  Spaniards 
The  League    of  Cambray  formed 

against  the  Venetians 


A.K. 

I49S 
H9T 

«497 

1505 


NOTE. 
Richard,  otherwise  Ferkin  Warbeck. 


Conclusive  evidence  that  this  young 
was  Richard  of  York  has  not  come 
down  to  OS*,  bat  this  is  not  surprising, 
as,  except  his  proclamation  in  1496,  which 
coold  hardly  be  expected  to  give  a  more 
detailed  statement  than  it  does*,  all  our 
acooonts  are  derived  from  his  professed 
^•m^^JM  These  accounts,  however,  are 
Rplete  with  contradictions  and  absurdities, 
aod  most  be  rejected,  even  if  we  had  no- 
dim^  to  supply  thrir  place. 

neaxj  mst  published  a  statement  that 
the  yotrth's  real  name  was  Perkin  (Piers 
cr  Peter)  Warbeck  ;  that  he  ¥ras  the  son 
of  John  Osl>eck  or  Olbeck,  a  converted 
Jew  of  Tornnay,  but  dwelling  in  London, 
where  his  son  was  bom,  and  in  such  favour 
(for  some  unknown  reason)  with  Ed- 
ward IV.  that  the  king  became  godfather 
to  the  ^ild  ;  that  he  was  early  carried 
over  to  Toumay,  and  then  resided  at  Ant- 
werp, and  that  he  wandered  thence  into 
oonntries  which  were  unknown,  but  where 
he  ever  associated  himself  with  the  English, 
thoudb  it  would  seem  that  the  one  fact 
oooldnot  easily  be  ascertained  without  the 
ocber.  This  meagre  account,  not  very  cre- 
dible in  itself,  is  in  many  points  contra- 
dicted by  a  confession  said  to  have  been 
read  hj  the  3roung  man  when  in  Henry's 
power*.  He  is  there  stated  to  have  been 
nm  at  Toomay;  nothing  is  said  of  his 
nyal  eodlather,  or  of  his  Jewish  parent- 
age; nis  lather  is  instead  represented  as 
ffftrffl?iT  of  the  town,  and  other  relatives 
tie  BieotiGoed  as  holding  office  there. 
iCs  varkms  wanderings  are  now  fully  de- 
tailed. His  parents  are  stated  to  be  alive 
at  the  date  of  ihe  confession*,  but,  for 


some  reason  not  given,  he  is  made  to  re- 
side  **for  a  certain  season''  with  an  uncle 
in  the  same  town ;  then  he  is  taken  by  his 
mother  to  Antwerp,  to  learn  Flemish  ;  re- 
turns to  Toumay  ;  goes  as  a  servant  to 
Antwerp,  and  resides  near  the  house  <^  the 
English;  then  goes  to  "Barowc  marte*' 
[Bergen  op  Zoom],  next  to  Middlebuigh, 
where  he  lives  from  Christmas  to  Eastct 
with  an  English  merchant,  "for  to  learn 
the  language ;"  then  goes  to  Portugal,, 
where  he  serves  a  knight  called  *' Peter 
Vacz  de  Cogna,  which  said  knight  had 
but  one  eye;  then,  "because  he  desired 
to  see  other  countries,"  took  service  with 
a  Breton,  called  Pregent  Meno,  who  brought 
him  to  Ireland.  When  he  landed  at  Cork, 
**  because  he  was  arrayed  in  some  clothes 
of  silk  of  his  master,"  the  men  of  the  town 
insisted  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  which  he  denied ;  they  next  de- 
clared him  to  be  a  natural  son  of  King 
Richard,  which  also  he  denied ;  but  they» 
"to  be  revenged  upon  the  King  of  Eng- 
land," promis^  to  aid  and  assist  him,  if 
he  would  style  himself  Richard,  duke  ol* 
York,  and  then,  "against  his  will,  they 
made  him  learn  English,  and  taught  him 
what  he  should  say  and  do." 

Such  statements  as  these  cannot  at  the 
present  day  be  accepted  as  authentic  his^ 
tory ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  the  researches  daily  being 
made  among  the  Public  Records  may 
eventually  bring  to  light  documents  that 
may  remove  the  uncertainty  which  has  so 
long  prevailed  r^arding  this  remarkable 
person. 

But  should  this  expectation  prove  futile. 


__ .  fMipcn  relating  to  him  have  been  pub- 
is the  ArtkteohHa  (voL  xxvii.),  from  the 
I  ia  die  British  museum,  and  are  considered 
W^Sw  Fk«dcrick  Madden,  who  communicated 
%M.  to  pcovie  him  an  impostor ;  but  they  do 
mm,  mpfeuc  to  the  pivsent  writer  sufficiently  de- 
dmvtohaadfy wuth  a ooodwion. 

*  Ia  tins  docnment,  issued  when  he  invaded 
B^ffaad  in  coB^wmy  with  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
"We,  in  our  tender  age,  escaped^  by 


God's  great  misht,  out  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  were  secretly  conveyed  over  the  sea  to  othei 
divers  countries,  there  remaining  certain  years  Ak 
unknown." 

»•  That  it  wxs  ever  read  by  him  is  uncertain  •. 
neither  Fabian  nor  Polydore  Vergil  mention  thc- 
circumstance  in  their  accounts  of  him. 

•  "  My  father's  name  it  John  Olbeck,— and  m;. 
mother's  name  is  Catherine  de  Fara" 
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the  Scottish  Treasurer's  accounts  shew  that 
Richard  was  received  as  a  welcome,  royal 
guest  by  James  IV.  •*  He  is  uniformly 
spoken  of  as  **  Prince  Richard,"  or  "the 
duke  of  York,"  and  he  evidently  had  a 
numerous  retinue.  The  king  supplied  him 
and  them  with  a  handsome  equipment,  be- 
side a  monthly  allowance  of  £1200  Scots ; 
and  frequent  gratuities  for  Richard's  offspr- 
ings at  church,  of  nearly  as  laxge  an  amount 
as  those  of  the  king,  appear  in  the  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  sums  "  to  put  in  his 
purse."  Many  of  his  followers  also  were 
supported  by  the  king,  and  his  horses  were 
redeemed  from  pledge.  In  return  for  all 
this  liberality,  Richard  bound  himself  by 
treaty,  in  case  the  expedition  of  1496  should 
be  successful,  to  deliver  up  Berwick,  and 
to  pay  to  James  the  sum  of  50,000  crowns 
in  two  years.  And  when  in  the  following 
summer  Richard  withdrew  from  Scotland, 
these  accounts  shew  that  James's  friend- 
ship remained  unabated ;  he  liberally 
equipped  his  small  fleet,  and  would  seem 
to  have  placed  one  of  the  Bartons,  known 
as  his  Dest  naval  officers,  in  command. 
He  also,  after  Richard's  death,  speaks  of 
him  as  **  duke  of  York,"  in  a  letter  to  the 
Queen  of  France  •;  but,  when  James's 
chivalrous  character  is  considered,  perhaps 
the  strongest  evidence  of  his  firm  belief  m 
Richard  is  furnished  by  the  fact  of  his 
giving  him  Lady  Katherine  Gordon,  as 
a  wife ' ;  for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he 
would  willingly  sacrifice  his  own  kins- 
woman to  an  impostor. 

It  b  also  worth  notice  that  Henry's  Privy 
Purse  Accounts  contain  numerous  entries 
which  prove  that  Richard,  whilst  he  re- 
mained at  or  near  the  court,  was  treated 
as  a  prisoner  of  rank.     Instead  of  being 


sent  to  the  kitchen  like  Simnel,  he  was 
allowed  a  horse,  and  a  riding-gown  was 
bought  for  him  in  May,  1498,  Imt  a  very 
short  time  before  he  escaped.  Several 
other  sums  of  money  appear  to  have  been 
paid  for  him,  and  even  after  his  committal 
to  the  Tower,  which  he  left  only  for  the 
scaffold,  the  bill  of  '*  Jasper,  Perkin's 
tailor,"  was  paid  by  Heniy  in  February, 

1499. 
From  the  correspondence  of  De  Pnebla, 

the  Spanish  ambassador,  it  seems  probable 
that  me  determination  to  put  Richard  to 
death  ¥ras  taken  at  the  recommendation  of 
Ferdinand  VI.,  who  declined  to  ally  his 
daughter  Katherine  with  the  son  of  Henry, 
whi&t  "  one  doubtful  drop  of  royal  blood" 
remained.  Accordingly  ne  and  the  un- 
fortunate earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  lived 
so  long  a  prisoner  >,  were  arraigned  00 
a  charge  of  treason,  and  executed. 

No  record  of  the  trial  of  Richard  (who 
was  hanged  and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  Nov. 
23, 1499  N)  is  known  to  exist,  but  we  learn 
the  charges  against  both  from  the  indict- 
ment preferr^  against  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, m  the  court  of  the  Lord  High,  Steward 
(Jolm,  earl  of  Oxford,)  and  Peers,  Nov.  21, 
and  to  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  pleaded 
guilty. 

This  document  states  that  Thomas  Ast- 
wode  and  Robeit  Cleymound  had,  early  in 
the  month  of  August,  conspired  with  the 
earl,  to  make  him  king.  Cle3rmound  is 
the  chief  actor ;  he  gives  the  earl  a  hanger 
to  defend  himself,  and  receives  in  return 
a  cloak  and  a  jacket  of  velvet,  and  also 
an  image  of  wood,  (which  in  one  place  the 
earl  is  said  to  have  made,  in  another  to 
have  received  from  one  Walter  Bluet  \) 
which  was  to  induce  one  Thomas  Ward, 


^  Extracts  from  these  accounts  are  printed  in 
Gairdner's  "  Letters  and  Papers  illustrative  of  the 
Reigns  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.."  vol.  u. 
pp.  3*6 — 335.  The  first  entry  notices  the  receipt  of 
"  letters  forth  of  Ireland  from  King  Edward's  son 
and  the  earl  of  Desmond,"  with  the  reward  given  to 
the  bearer,  Edward  Ormond.  Then  we  have  some 
of  the  expenses  of  a  public  reception  of  "  the  Prince 
of  England"  at  Stirling:  followed  by  a  consider- 
able outlay  for  his  clothing,  in  which  to  appear  at 
a  toumay  ;  there  is  also  mention  of  the  provision  of 
a  velvet  "great  coat  of  the  new  fashion"  for  him. 
Mention  is  afterwards  made  of  his  monthly  pen- 
sion ;  of  the  hire  of  30  horses  for  his  attendants  ;  of 
a  cloak  and  a  "sea  gown"  for  the  duchess  of  York  : 
and  of  considerable  sums  paid  for  the  expenses  of 
partisans  coming  to  him  from  Ireland.  Lastly,  the 
provision  made  for  his  voyage  to  Ireland  is  on 
a  liberal  scale^  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Tudor  writers,  that  Tames  sent  him 
from  his  country,  because  he  had  found  out  that  he 
was  an  impostor.  These  accounts,  and  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  De  la  Poles,  are  among  the 
most  important  papers  of  Mr.  Gairdner's  very  in- 
teresting volumes.  _ 

•  Printed  in  Gairdner's  and  vol.,  p.  z8^.    Unfor- 
tunately the  date  does  not  appear,  but  the  expres- 


sion, "  quondam  Eboracensem  ducem/'  shews  it  to 
have  been  written  after  Richard's  death. 

f  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hundey,  and 
after  Richard's  ddeat  was  kept  awhile  at  "Rtxxrft 
court.  She  afterwards  married  a  Weldi  kni^l; 
Su-  Matthew  Cradock,  who_  raised  a  stately  tomb^ 
still  existing,  for  her  and  himself,  in  the  churdi  of 
St.  Maiy,  at  Swansea.  Katherine,  howevo^  sur- 
vived the  knight,  married  a  third,  and  a  nxulh 
husband,  and  by  this  last,  Christopher  Aahton,  of 
Fy field,  Berkshire,  was  biuied  in  the  church  of  thac 
parish,  in  October  or  November,  1537 ;  her  hand- 
some tomb  still  remains  there. 

(  Warwick  had  lived  tmder  restraint  from  his 
childhood,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
treated  as  a  close  prisoner  before  the  accoeasion  of 
Henry. 

t>  ^ohn  Water,  the  ex-mayor  of  Cork,  kmg  one 
of  his  partisans,  was  executed  with  him. 

'  Astwodc  and  Bluet  were  two  of  the  csri** 
keepers:  they  were  shordy  after  hangnl  at  TV- 
bum.  Who  Cleymoimd  was,  or  what  became  of 
him,  does  not  appear ;  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  confidence  of  the  governor,  as  he  is  leprescBted 
as  goin^  freely  from  one  prisoner  to  another :  mi 
as  the  indictment  states  that  these  matten  were 
made  known  while  in  progress  to  the  king,  it  is 
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a  priest,  "to  be  more  well  affected  to 
themy"  although  Cleymoond  had  already 
consulted  Ward  as  to  their  schemes,  and 
taken  his  advice  as  to  what  sanctuary  he 
should  choose  in  case  of  their  failure. 

Various  modes  of  carrying  their  pnirpose 
into  effect  are  attributed  to  the  conspirators. 
It  is  first  said  that  th^  proposed  to  seize 
the  Tower,  and  defend  themselves  there  ; 
then,  that  they  intended  to  seize  the  ro3ral 
treasure,  blow  up  the  magazine  in  the 
Tower,  and  in  the  confiision  make  their 
escape  beyond  sea  and  abide  there ;  next, 
that  they  were  to  make  public  prodama- 
tbn  in  the  Tower  for  adherents  to  repair 
to  them,  to  whom  they  would  promise 
lid.  per  diem  firom  the  said  treasure. 

On  the  same  day,  however,  (Aug.  2,) 
that  these  schemes  in  favour  of  Warwidc 
are  said  to  have  been  devised,  the  very 
same  parties  are  stated  to  have  intended  to 
set  at  liberty  "  Peter  Warbeck,  of  Tour- 
mj,"  and  to  make  him  king.   Cleymound, 
inth  the  assent  of  the  earl,  knocks  on  the 
floor  and  calls  out  to  Peter  (who  was  con- 
fined beneath),  "  Perkin,  be  of  good  cheer 
and  comfort,"  and  promises  to  bring  him 
a  letter  which  he  nad  received  for  him 
from  Flanders. 

On  the  following  night,  "when  the  earl 
and  Cleymound  were  both  in  bed  in  the 


Tower,"  Cleymound  told  the  earl  that  he 
had  spoken  with  Perkin,  who  had  told  him 
"certain  nutters  which  made  him  very 
sad,"  that  is,  that  they  ought,  "if  they 
could  perform  the  same  by  any  subtlety  or 
craft,"  to  get  possession  of  the  Tower. 

The  next  day  Cleymound  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  the  earl,  "  My  lord,  all  our 
purpose  which  we  intended  to  fulfil  is 
made  known  to  the  king  and  his  council 
by  Peter  Warbeck,  and  the  said  Peter 
hath  accused  you  and  me  and  Thomas 
Astwode."  Yet  in  spite  of  this  alleged 
betrayal,  the  earl  makes  a  hole  in  the 
floor  of  his  chamber,  "  to  the  intent  that 
he  might  converse  with  him  concerning 
their  said  treason"  .  .  .  .  "  and  many  sub- 
sequent times  spoke  to  the  said  reter, 
adhering  to  and  comforting  him,  sajring, 
*  How  goes  it  with  you  ?  be  of  good  cheer.  * " 
On  these  charges  the  earl  was  beheaded 
within  the  Tower,  November  28,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  upwards  of  14  years. 

The  ridiculously  contradictory  and  in- 
credible nature  of  these  accusations  all 
but  demonstrate  that  they  were  mere 
pretexts  to  get  rid,  not  of  an  impostor, 
out  of  a  prince  who  had  already  shaken 
Henry's  power,  and  who  it  was  feared 
might  at  a  future  day  overturn  it,  if  suf- 
fered to  live. 


Fobable  that  he  was  a  spy,  a  vile  class  lazi^ely  em- 
piofed  by  Henry,  as  is  evident  from  his  Privy 
"mc  Accounts.  From  them  it  is  seen  that  Sir 
SoUn  CUiTonl,  Sir  Robert  Curzon,  Lord  Both- 


well,  and  even  the  duke  of  Ross,  the  brother  of 
James  of  Scotland,  beside  many  meaner  agents, 
were  in  his  pay. 


Great  SmJ  ot  Btnrr  Tin. 


HENRY,thesecond  son  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Elizabeth  of  York,  was  bom  al: 
Greenwich,  June  z8,  1491.  In  his 
fourth  year  he  was  created  duke  of 
York  ;  on  the  death  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther he  became  prince  of  Wales,  and 
he  had  important  offices  bestowed  on 
him  even  in  his  childhood".     In  [509, 


The  first  act  of  the  new  king  v 
the  popular,  but  unjust  one,  of  ci 


dcmning  Empson  and  Dudley,  the- 
agents  of  his  father's  extortions,  while 
he  retained  much  the  greater  pait  of 
the  fruits  of  their  iniquity  ;  his  second, 
the  marriage  with  Katherine  of  Ara- 
gon,  his  brother's  widow,  from  which 
such  important  consequences  after- 
wards arose.  He  was  soon  eng^ed 
in  war,  was  successful  against  both 
France  and  Scotland,  and  mainly  frton 
his  vast,  though  ill-gotten  treasure, 
aided  by  the  talents  of  Wolsey',  re- 


Sir  Edward  Poyninn  bebi 
™. days  after.  Heaiwrnei' 
I,  IhduBh  probablv  Dot  wiLh 
ag  the  Church,  ainas  been  a 


'=J-S. 


ar  Canterbury. 

'  He  wu  boR 
<Roben)  being  p< 


atehbisbfni  of  Canterbury,  whose  chap 
S^fkir,  the  treasure'  orCslaS.  and 


fd  to  Henry  VII.,  who  employed 
>  10  Germany  ud  Scodwid,  uil 


On  the  acceuion  of  Ueniy  VIII.  WolKy  bccune 
a  ^vouiitc  with  bin.  He  accQinpamed  the  'kiwg 
to  France,  received  high  vromatioD  in  the  Church, 
(he  held  M  diiftreiit  lime!  the  tea  of  Bath  and 
Well],  Durham.  Lincobi,  Wincbener,  ind  Yorl. 
and  the  disnity  of  cardinal  and  papal  LcEate.  and 
the  adminiitntor  d[  Ibe  lee  of  Toum 
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vived  the  inflaence  of  En^and  on  the 
continent  wkdch  has  never  since  been 
lost,  though  it  has  suffered  occasional 
diminution  from  various  temporary 
causes.  He  several  times  crossed  the 
sea,  sometimes  for  pomp  and  negotia- 
tions only,  but  at  others  for  actual 
YTufzi^  and  he  retained  until  his 
death  his  conquest  of  Boulogne. 

Henry's  government  at  home  does 

not  present  so  fevourable  a  picture. 

His  scruples,  whether  real  or  affected, 

about  his  marriage,  brought  him  into 

collision  with  the  pope,  and  his  im- 

perioas  temper  led  him  to  endeavour 

to  destroy  tne  power  which  thwarted 

his  views.     Hence  many  of  the  violent 

and  cmel  measures  which  disgraced 

his  reign.     His  quarrel  really  was,  not 

^  the  doctrines,  but  with  the  supre- 

inac>'  of  the  pope ;  and  the  riches, 

nther  than  the  vices  of  the  monastic 


orders,  were  the  cause  of  their  fell. 
Impartial  in  his  tyranny,  he  burnt  as 
heretics  those  who  disbelieved  transub- 
stantiation,  and  he  hanged  as  traitors 
those  who  refused  to  allow  his  chosen 
title  of  Head  of  the  Church.  Among 
these  the  monastics  were  conspicuous, 
and  partly  from  anger,  but  probably 
much  more  from  covetousness,  he 
threw  down  the  establishments  which 
his  predecessors  from  time  immemo- 
rial had  endowed,  and  turned  their 
inmates  out  on  the  worlds  A  re- 
form of  the  monasteries  was  doubtless 
necessary  to  the  purification  of  the 
Church,  and  if  such  purification  had 
been  Henry's  real  object,  his  proceed- 
ings in  the  matter  might  be  justified 
as  a  whole ;  but  no  such  defence  can 
be  offered  for  the  jealous  tyranny  of 
which  Buckingham,  Fisher,  More^, 
the  kindred  of  Cardinal  Pole  and  so 


i»i^  to  league  whh  and  to  make  war  on  tlie 
cstpoor  and  the  king  of  France.  Wb  schemes, 
^wever,  were  foiled^  and  his  temporizing  conduct 
*^  regard  to  the  king's  divorce  (which  he  is 
uoBcd  of  originally  saggesting)  at  last  produced 
oil  cwi  rein. 

Thoi^  be  had  receiyed  the  royal  permission  to 
aa  as  papal  legate,  Wolsey  was,  in  1539*  accused 
cfafiofenoe  agaiiut  the  statutes  of  Pnemunire 
h  lodotng,  was  stripped  of  most  of  lus  vast  pos- 
^voos,  ami  sent  to  reside  on  his  diocese  of  Yoric 
He  now  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of 
^  Christian  bishop,  which  he  had  before  n^lected, 
"U  be  was  soon  apprebended  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
vm,  ud  died  at  Leicester  on  hb  way  as  a  prisoner 
to  -'-oadoa,  Nov.  99,  1530.     Wolsey  had  always 
fat:.iU2ed  learning,  and  had  bestowed  laree  es- 
<>^  obtained  bv  the  suppression  of  snum  mo- 
i^iAtcrics,  00  a  coUege  at  Oxford,  which  he  called 
Caidioal's  CoUege ;  tXM  estates,  through  the  neglect 
uf  certain  legal  formalities,  fell  into  the  haiMU  of 
^  Oowi^  but  thev  were  re-grranted  a  few  years 
«iter,  when  the  coUege  of  Chnst  Church,  Oxford, 
^^as  founded  by  Henry  VIII. ;  not,  however,  on 
the  Biagnifioent  scale  which  the  cardinal  had  in- 
tended, as  his  fbondation  was  for  a  dean  and  a  sub- 
<ieaa,  zoo  canons,  1^  chaplains,  zo  professors  and 
tuUffs,  beside   sini^g  men   and   cnoristers,  and 
"tber  oficers.  making  in  the  whole  186  persons. 
'Cardinal  Wolsey  had  been  an  honest  man  if  he 
had  had  an  honest  master,"  was  a  part  of  the 
treamaaable  discourses"  for  which  Lord  Monta- 
cote  (the  brother  of  Reginald  Pdle,)  was  convicted 
vtd  eaecated ;   it  it,  perhaps,  a  just  estimate  of 
Wobcy's  chancter.     His  correspondence,  which 
.  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  ahevrs  that 
Utnry  only  took  the  cardinal's  advice  when  it 
btcaoed  hint ;  he  does  not  appear  to  have  changed 
Jiy  of  his  own  purposes. 

*  Penaaons,  it  is  true,  were  granted  to  some,  but 
they  secaa  to  have  been  altogether  inadequate,  and 
thoevands  of  monastics  became  beggars,  against 
whom  acts  perfanpa  the  most  atrocious  in  any  Sta- 
cute-book  were  p»sed  in  the  next  reign,  [i  Edw. 
VI.  c  3].     See  A.D.  XC47. 

'  The  cruel  £ate  of  these  two  eminent  men  affixes 
a  bW  on  the  personal  character  of  Henry  which 
no  £  ohistical  pleadings  can  remove.  He  had  ac- 
iLtM*  -edged  them  as  nis  intimate  friends,  but  as 
in  ihttr  oonsdences  they  could  not  approve  of  his 
proceedings  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  he  suffered 


them  to  be  broiKht  to  the  block  by  the  inquisitorial 
diligence  of  Richj  the  attorney-general. 

John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  a  Roman 
cardinal,  was  bom  in  1459,  at  Beverley,  and  was 
educated  at  Blichad-house,  Cambridge.  ^  He  be- 
came confessor  to  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond, 
and  was  greatly  instrumental  in^  carrying  out  her 
pious  intentions  in  the  Universities.  In  1504  he 
became  bishop  of  Rodiester,  but  continued  his 
care  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  chancellor  chosen  for  life.  He  greatly 
pleased  Henry  by  taking  up  his  pen  a^nst  Luther, 
but  entirely  lost  his  favour  by  maintaining  writh 
firmness  the  cause  of  Katherine  of  Aragon.  His 
affection  for  diat  unfortunate  queen  induced  him 
to  listen  to  the  declarations  of  die  Maid  of  Kent, 
and  he  was  in  consequence  attainted,  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  Tower,  and  was  treated 
with  extreme  hardship.  After  a  time  his  death 
was  determined  on,  and  being  entrapped  into  a  de- 
claration that  the  king,  as  a  layman,  could  not 
with  a  good  conscience  style  himself  Head  of  the 
Church,  he  was  tried,  eondemned,  and  beheaded, 
at  the  age  of  76,  June  2a,  1535. 

Thomas  More  was  the  son  of  Sir  Tohn  More, 
a  judge,  and  was  bom  in  London,  prooably  about 
1476.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  household  of 
Cardinal  Morton,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  obtained 
an  important  legal  post  in  the  city  of  London.  He 
cultivated  literature,  and  being  introduced  at  court 
about  1521,  he  soon  became  a  favourite  with  the 
king,  and,  as  is  usually  said,  assisted  him  in 
the  composition  of  his  work  aeainst  Luther.  More 
was  made  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  France,  and  at  leneth  succeeded 
WoLscy  as  chancellor.  This  last  high  office  he  re- 
signed in  1532,  as  he  disapproved  of  the  king's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  More  was  looked  on 
with  suspicion  by  Wrioihesley  and  others,  and 
harassed  with  false  charges  of  tre.isonablc  corre- 
spondence ;  these  were  awindoned,  but  the  oath  of 
supremacy  being  offered  to  him,  he  declined  to  take 
it,  and  for  this  he  was  condemned  and  executed 
July  6,  1535,  preserving  in  his  last  moments  the 
serenity  and  cheerfulness  which  had  ever  distin- 
guished him-  More  was  a  most  amiable  character 
in  every  domestic  relation ;  he  conscientiously  op- 
posed the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  and  laboured 
to  suppress  their  translation  of  the  Bible,  but  he 
solemnly  denied  a  charge  of  cruel  persecuUon  which 
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many  others,  were  the  victims.  Even 
in  matters  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  great  political  or  religious  ques- 
tions of  his  reign,  his  government  was 
harsh,  and  numerous  severe  laws  were 
enacted,  and  rigorously  executed  '.He 
ruled  more  absolutely  than  any  Eng- 
lish king  had  done  before  him;  and 
such  was  the  servility  of  his  parha- 
ments  that  they  allowed  his  proclama- 
tions in  some  cases  to  have  the  force 
of  laws  ;  not  only  granted  him,  by  the 
plunder  of  the  Church,  an  amount  of 
wealth  which  no  former  king  had  pos- 
sessed, but  twice  cancelled  his  debts  ; 
enforced  all  his  changing  opinions  by 
the  penalties  of  treason ;  and  lastly, 
after  three  times  settling  the  succes- 
sion as  he  was  pleased  to  recjuire,  they 
enabled  him  to  dispose  of  it  by  will, 
as  if  the  monarchy  had  been  his  pri- 
vate estate. 

The  last  year  of  Henry's  life  was 
marked  by  the  fall  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk ',  who  had  long  been  a  main 
supporter  of  the  Romish  doctrines ; 
Seymour,  Cranmer,  and  others  of  the 
reformers,  were  appointed  by  his  will 
the  guardians  of  his  son,  and  the  king 
died  shortly  after,  Jan.  28,  1547.  He 
was  buried  at  Windsor,  Feb.  16,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  ritual,  and  a 
very  gorgeous  tomb  was  commenced 
to  his  memory  ;  but  it  was  never  com- 
pleted, and  was  at  length  plundered, 


and  afterwards  destroyed  during  the 
civil  war  in  the  time  of*^  Charles  I. 

Henry  contracted  the  unusual  num- 
ber of  six  marriages,  all  except  the 
last  fiEital  to  his  partners.  His  first 
union,  with  his  sister-in-law,  Katherine 
of  Aragon,  though  clearly  imlawful 
in  its  nature,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  and  affordea  him, 
from  the  virtues  of  the  unhappy  lady, 
the  only  calm  and  peaceful  years  that 
he  enjoyed  in  the  married  state.  Scru- 
ples as  to  its  legality  were  suggested, 
which  were  converted  into  certainty 
by  the  attractions  of  Anne  Boleyn,  an 
attendant  of  Katherine,  who  became 
queen  only  to  find  a  dishonoured  grave 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  her 
injured  mistress.  Henry  next  married 
Jane  Seymour,  who  shortly  died  in 
child-bed ;  a  political  tmion  was  then 
entered  into  with  Anne  of  Qeves, 
and  shortly  after  unceremoniously  dis- 
solved, its  chief  result  being  the  ruin 
of  its  contriver,  Thomas  Cromwell. 
His  fifth  marriage  was  with  Katherine 
Howard,  who  in  less  than  two  years 
was  brought  to  the  block;  and  in 
eighteen  months  more  Henry  espoused 
a  widow  lady,  Katherine  Parr,  who 
though  endangered  by  her  favour  for 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  had 
the  fortune  to  survive  him. 

Beside  children  who  died  young', 
Henry  had  by  Katherine  of  Aragon, 


they  urged  agaln«t  him,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life  leads  us  to  hope  that  it  is  greatly  exaggerated, 
if  not  wholly  untrue. 

"  The  chronicler  Holinshed  says  that  72,000  per- 
sons were  executed  in  the  course  of  his  reign ; 
a  number  not  incredible,  when  it  is  considered  that 
new  treasons  and  felonies  were  created  by  almost 
every  parliament,  and  that  sparing  life  when  con- 
victed was  seldom  thought  of,  in  the  Tudor  times. 

•"  Thomas  Howard,  bom  in  1473,  was  the  son  of 
the  carl  of  Surrey  who  gained  the  victory  of  Flod- 


Arms  of  Howard,  duke  of  Hortolk. 

den  :  he  was  present  there,  and  distinguished  him- 
self on  many  other  occasions  in  ScotUnd,  France. 
;\nd  Ireland.  He  became  duke  of  Norfolk  in  1524. 
took^  a  prominent  part  in  public  business,  and  was 
considered  the  head  of  the  Romish  party  in  Eng- 


land ;  he  procured  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the  Six 
Articles,  and  otherwise  greatly  hindered  the  Re 
formation.  At  last,  after  many  years  of  high  &- 
vour,  he  fell  into  disgrace  with  Henry  VIII.,  who 
seems  to  have  suspected  him  and  his  son  of  aspiring 
to  the  crown,  was  attainted,  and  ordered  for  exe- 
cution, but  the  king  dying  at  that  very  period,  the 
new  government  contents!  themselves  with  keep- 
ing him  a  prisoner  during  the  whole  of  tl»  reign  of 
Edward  vl.  He  was  released  hy  Mary,  and  his 
attainder  reversed,  but  he  took  httle  further  part 
in  public  affairs  beyond  presiding  at  the  trial  olthe 
dutce  of  Northumberland ;  he  oied  Julv  x8,  1554. 
He  married,  first,  the  princess  Anne,  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.,  who  died  in  1512,  and,  secondlv, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward,  duke  of  Buoc- 
ineham. 

Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  one  of  our  early  poets, 
was  the  son  of  the  duke,  and  was  bora  m  X516 : 
he  was  the  companion  and  brother-in-law  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  the  king's  natural  son ;  tra- 
velled abroad,  and  distinguished  himself  in  arms, 
in  Scotland  and  France.  He  was  for  awhile  go- 
vernor of  Boulogne,  but  bein^  ignominiously  re- 
moved, he  gave  vent  to  his  dispfoasure  in  words 
which  were  carried  to  the  king ;  he  was  accused, 
like  his  father,  of  treason,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted, Jan.  21,  1547.  One  of  his  sons  was  Thomas, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  beheaded  in  1572. 

s  The  number  is  disputed ;  some  writers  mentioo 
two,  others  four. 


Maky  ;  by  Anne  Boleyn,  Elizabfth  ; 
and  bj  }sac  Seymour,  Edwakd,  who 
an  became  sovereigns. 

Henry  had  also  a  natural  son,  who 
was  born  about  1517,  and  was  named 
Henry ;  was  created  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, duke  of  Richmond  and  Somer- 
set, and  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Irelajtd,  Sir  William  Skeffington 
being  bis  deputy.  He  married  Mary 
a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
but  died  without    issue   in  his  20th 


jvar,  July  23, 1536,  and  was  buried  a 


Thetford.  He  is  spoken  of  as  grace- 
tul  and  accomplished. 

The  royal  arms  continued  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  reigns,  but  aie  ge- 
nerally within  the  gartar  and  crowned. 
The  supporters,  however,  vary ;  the 
more  ordinary  are  the  golden  lion  and 
red  dragon  ;  but  the  red  dragon  also 
occurs  as  the  dexter  supporter,  while 
for  the  sinister  ones,  a  white  bull, 
a  white  greyhound,  and  a  white  cock 
are  mentioned. 

The  only  known  badge  of  Henry  is 


Badm  tt  Eatluilnt  of  Jatfio- 

the  white  ^yhound,  courant ;  but 
those  of  his  wives  are  the  pome- 
granate, the  pomegranate  and  rose, 
and  the  sheaf  of  arrows  of  Katherine 
of  Aragon ;  the  crowned  falcon  and 
sceptre  of  Anne  Boleyn;  the  castle 


BidgM  at  liuu  BoleTU,  Jan<  Sejasm,  ■ 


md  phonix  of  Jane  Seymour ;  and 
the  maiden's  head  and  rose  of  Ka- 
therine Parr. 

As  the  prominent  actor  in  the  breach 
between  England  and  the  Church  of 
Rinne,  the  character  of  Henry  has 
ordinarily  been  estimated  rather  ac- 
cording to  the  feeling  of  writers  con- 
tamng  that  great  change,  than  by 
My  ouer  stancbrd.  His  actions,  how- 
ever, shew  that  his  temper  was  most 
impetuous,  that  he  was  vain  of  his 
leaiQing,  jealous  of  his  power,  and 
ahemately  avaricious  and  prodigal ; 
it  is  also  evident  that  these  defects 


[  Eftttiirine  Farr. 

were  fostered  by  interested  advisers, 
who  thus  served  their  own  ends, 
but  exhibited  their  king  as  a  capri- 
cious tyrant,  who  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  Rome  only  to  be  as  absolute  nim- 
self.  His  wealth  caused  his  alliance 
to  be  so  sedulously  courted  by  foreign 
princes  that  he  was  led  to  belieie 
himself  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  yet  he 
ought  to  have  learnt  his  mistake,  on 
seeing  his  various  allies  repeatedly  de- 
sert him  without  ceremony  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
peace  without  him ;  and  while  they 
did  adhere  to  him  they  usually  man- 
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aged  to  make  him  pay  far  more  than 
his  due  proportion  of  the  costs  of  their 
joint  enterprises. 

In  his  private  character,  Henry  must 
be  legarded  with  abhorrence.  A  hide- 
ous boast  is  attributed  to  him  that  '^  he 
never  spared  a  woman  in  his  lust,  or 
a  man  m  his  anger,''  and  his  conduct 
justifies  the  remark.  Those  who  had 
served  him  but  "  too  well"  (as  Wolsey 
and  Cromwell^}  were  abandoned  to 
destruction  when  no  longer  useful ;  the 
pious  and  faithful  Katherine  suffered 
a  living  martyrdom  ;  his  five  other 
wives  fared  little  better ;  and  his 
daughters  were  made  to  feel  that  their 
lives  and  fortunes  depended  on  his  ab- 
solute wilL  Thus  destitute  alike  of 
gratitude  and  natural  feeling,  it  is  not 
wonderful  to  find  him  also  without  the 
honesty  to  pay  his  debts,  or  the  honour 
to  adhere  to  his  public  engagements '. 
Yet,  with  all  his  vices  and  crimes,  he 
was  the  instrument  of  good  to  pos- 
terity which  is  not  always  appreciated 
as  it  ought  to  be ;  for  his  hand  over- 
threw the  power  which  had  long  de- 
nied to  England  a  Bible  and  Service- 
book  in  the  common  tongue,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  render  the  word  of 
God  of  none  effect  by  its  traditions. 


He  was  too,  at  least  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign,  a  popular  fiivourite  ;  he 
occasionally  mizea  with  the  humble 
dasses,  and  admitted  them  to  a  rude 
kind  of  familiarity ;  they  admired  his 
handsome  person,  and  his  skill  in  ath- 
letic and  martial  sports ;  and,  unlike 
those  above  them,  they  had  little  to 
apprehend  from  his  avarice  or  his 
cruelty. 

A.D.  1509. 

Henry  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
April  22  ^ 

A  proclamation  issued  promising 
redress  to  persons  who  had  been  in- 
jured in  the  former  reign  by  the  rigor- 
ous execution  of  obsolete  statutes*, 
under  the  management  of  Elnmson  and 
Dudley,  who,  with  many  of  their  sub- 
ordinates, are  committed  to  prison". 

Henry,  by  advice  of  hb  council", 
marries  Katherine  of  AraeoOy  June  1 1. 
They  are  crowned  at  Westminster, 
June  24. 

Empson  and  Dudley  are  brought  to 
trial,  and  pronounced  guilty  of  high 
treason  *». 

A.D.  151a 

Thomas  Wolsey  is  introduced  to  the 


''  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at 
Putney,  was  bom  about  1490.  He  was  employed 
in  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp,  was  afterwsutls 
cncpiecd  m  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  at 
leni^n  became^  a  soldier,  and  was  present  at  the 
sack  of  Rome  in  1527.  He  soon  after  returned  to 
England,  entered  the  family  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
was  much  esteemed  by  him,  and,  as  the  redeeming 
feature  in  a  bad  character,  had  the  honesty  and 
courage  to  adhere  to  him  when  fallen.  He  is  said 
to  have  thus  recommended  himself  to  the  favour 
of  the  king,  who  bestowed  many  lucrative  offices 
on  him,  and  received  in  return  all  the  services  that 
a  lx)ld,  artful,  and  utterly  unscrupulous  agent  could 
render,  whether  in  divorcing  or  murdering  his 
queens,  plundering  the  Church,  or  erecting  his 
own  varying  opinions  as  standards  of  doctrine.  In 
1536  he  wau  created  Lord  Cromwell,  and  in  15M 
carl  of  Essex,  but  he  soon  after  lost  the  royad  fa- 
vour, was  committed  to  prison,  atuinted  without 
a  hearing,  after  a  fashion  which  he  had  often  em- 
ployed a^nst  his  opponents,  and  beheaded  July 
28,  1540,  m  spite  of  supplications  of  the  most  piti- 
able nature.     He  concludes  one  lettei:  thus : — 

"Written  at  the  Tower  this. Wednesday,  the  last 
of  June,  with  the  heavy  heart"  and  trembling  hand 
of  your  Highness'  most  heavy  and  most  miserable 
prisoner,  and  i>oor  slave,  Thomas  CromwelL 

**  Most  gracious  prince,  I  cry  for  mercy,  mercy, 
mercy." 

*  His  parliaments  relieved  him  from  the  first  in 
1539  andrx544,  and  he  was  altcmatcly  the  ally  and 
the  enemy  of  both  Charles  V.  and  Francis  1. 

'  Hb  rcpn^al  years  arc  dated  from  this  day. 

I  The  kmg  declares  that  this  had  been  done 
*' without  any  cause  reasonable  or  lawful,  by  the 
undue  means  of  certain  of  the  learned  Council  of 
our  late  father,  contrary  to  the  law,  reason  and 
good  conscience,  to  the  manifest  charge  and  peril 


of  the  soul  of  our  late  father ;"  and  the  young  kmg 
adds  that  he  is  informed  "  that  the  sums  contained 
in  those  recognizances  cannot  be  levied  without 
the  evident  peril  of  our  late  father's  soul,  which  we 
would  for  no  earthly  riches  see  nor  wStr." 

*  It  was  found  upon  enquiry  that  a  amch  larger 
sum  than  the  young  king  was  indiaed  to  put  with 
would  be  necessary  to  afford^  oompoisatxm.  He 
contented  himself  therefore  with  remitting  any  in- 
stalments that  remained  tmpaid  of  fines  imposed 
(many  of  them  were  in  the_  form  of  yearly  pay- 
ments), and  punishing  the  diief  delimjuents  as  trai- 
tors ;  their  subordinates  escaped  with  imprisotunent 
and  the  pillory. 

■  Waniam,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  lord 
chancellor,  strenuously  opposed  the  marriage,  but 
without  cflTcct. 

o  They  were  charged  with  a  dengn  to  "kokl, 
^ide  and  govern  the  king  and  his  council,'*  to  sub- 
jugate the  nobility,  and  to  destroy  all  who  resided. 
The  indictments  state  that,  when  the  latt  kag  by 
on  his  death-bed,  Empson  retained  in  Noithamp- 
tonshire  John  Stalworth,  Robert  Wanrick  and 
others,  by  a  fee  of  one  penny  each,  And  thev  ome 
to  London,  where  Dudley  by  letters  to^^r  Sdwaxd 
Sutton  and  others,  on  the  aand  of  .^^ml  asMmbled 
"  a  great  force  of  men  and  armed  power,**  to  cany 
their  purposes  into  effect.  Dudley  was  tiied  at 
London,  July  18,  and  Empson  at  Nocthaaptoo, 
Oct.  I.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  qure 
their  lives,  but  such  vehement  compltinis  were 
made  against  them  during  the  royal  progreia  next 
year,  that  thev  were  abandoned  to  tndr  fiue,  and 
were  executed  together  on  Tower4^,  Aug.  18, 
1510.  An  act  was  passed  to  prevtac  sudi  Tcantious 
suits  as  they  had  prosecuted ;  it  provided  that  all 
suits  on  penal  statutes  should  be  oommenoed  within 
three  years  after  the  time  of  tht  aUMMd  ofeaoe^ 
[i  Hen.  VIII.  c  4]. 
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particular  notice  of  the  king  by  Richard 
FooLfy  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  soon 
becomes  a  &vouiite  with  him. 

Tlie  statutes  against  costly  apparel 
modiBed,  [i  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14]. 

Andrew  Barton,  the  Scottish  pri- 
TateerS  is  killed,  and  his  ships  (the 
Lion  and  Jenny  Perwin)  captured  by 
Sir  Edward  Howard',  the  admiral, 
and  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas. 

AJ>.  1511. 

Henry  fonns  a  league  with  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taddng  France,  Nov.  la 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  found- 
ed in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Margaret, 
countess  of  Richmond'. 

A.D.  1 51 2. 

The  psuliament  meets,  Feb.  4. 

Physicians  and  surgeons  forbidden 
to  practise  unless  licensed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  [3  Hen.  VIII. 
cii]. 

Dudley's  attainder  reversed  *,-[c.  19]. 

Fortifications  ordered  to  be  erected 
on  the  coast  between  Plymouth  and 
the  Land's  End,  [4  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2']. 

Benefit  of  cleiW  taken  from  nun*- 
derers  and  ^ons,  [4  Hen.  V 1 1 1,  sess.  2, 

C2]. 

James  of  Scotland  forms  a  league 
with  France,  May  22. 

An  English  force  sent  under  the 
marquis  df  Dorset  to  Spain.  It  rc- 
nains    inactive  -on    the    borders    of 


France  from  June  to  December,  wait- 
ing  for  the  Spaniards,  and  then  re- 
turns home  greatly  weaikened  by  sick- 
ness. 

Sir  Edward  Howard  ravages  the 
French  coast,  and  defeats  the  French 
fleet  near  Brest*,  Aug.  10. 

The  Trinity  House  established  for 
the  encouragement  of  navigation. 

A-D.  15 1 3. 

A  fresh  league  is  formed  against 
France  between  the  emperor  (Maximi- 
liany),the4>ope  (Leo  X.)  and  the  kings 
of  England  and  Spain,  April  5. 

Sir  Edward  Howard  is  killed  in  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  French  fleet  % 
near  Brest,  April  25. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  is  beheaded,  after 
seven  years'  imprisonment',  April  30. 

The  French  and  the  English  coasts 
are  ravaged  by  the  rival  fleets. 

Henry  passes  overto  France,  Jime  30 ; 
he  besieges  and  captures  Terouenne, 
Aug.  22**. 

The  Scots  invade  England,  but  are 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  Flod- 
den,  (near  Wooller,)  in  Northumber- 
land, Sept  9,  by  the  earl  of  Surrey*. 

Toumay  is  invested  and  speedily 
captured  (Sept  24),  when  Henry  holds 
his  court  there**. 

Henry  returns  to  England,  Nov.  24. 

A.D.  1 5 14. 

The  French  bum  Brighton,  and  ra- 
vage the  Sussex  coast 


*  Rkhard  Fbx  was  bora  at  Grantham,  and  was 
T^wraMwl  at  both  Universities.  He  was  early 
attached  to  the  court,  and  was  employed  by 
HcBTf  VIL  OS  sevenl  important  embassia,  and 
fHtkolMly  in  the  o^odations  fior  the  mairia^e  of 
Ike  pOBoeas  M anaret  with  James  IV.  of  Scotland. 
la  M^;  bdag  men  the  long's  secretary,  he  was 
made  oiahcp  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  held  the 
seei  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Durham  and  Winchester. 
Bcade  kmadvBg  Corpm  Christi  College,  Oxford, 

FoK  en^wed  senwial  gnunmar  schools. 
in  his  native  town,)  and  exhibited 
in  adorning  his  catnedral  of  Win- 
he  heldlor  twentv-seven  years. 
He  died  Se|K.  14,  1508,  -and  was  buried  in  his 
dnidi,  fvhere  iris  elegant  chantiy  still  attracts  at- 
toiiaa  cqaally  with  those  of  Wvkeham«  Beaufort, 
ami  WayaeAete.  «  See  p.  278. 

'  The  flons  of  the  eari  of  Surrey,  and  grandsons 
«f  thedakeof  Nocfolk,wfao  was  IcBledat  Bosworth. 

*  Tlaa,  liee  Jems  CoUege,  was  the  conversion  of 
aa  **tT*ii^  catabKsh'Mcnt  to  collegiate  purposes. 

*  His  flsn  John  bacaoie  duke  of  Northumberland 
h  the  aect  idea. 

*  Tfaiaaiatate  tracts  the  jvsticeR  of  peace  to  sur- 
"ver  Cornwall,  and  uiaitKl  the  inhalntants  to  labour 
ia  d»  oactka  of  "bohrarics"  without  pay.  the 

psovided  in  like  manner 


■  The  largest  ship  of  each  fleet  (the  Cordelier 


and  the  Regent)  being  grappled  together,  were 
blown  up  by  a  French  gunner,  and  almost  all  on 
board  (1600  men)  perished. 

y  Maximilian  served  for  a  daily  pay  of  100  golden 
crowns  with  the  English  army  before  Terouezme, 
wearing  the  green  and  white  livery  of  the  Tudors. 

*  He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  admiral  by 
his  brother,  Sir  Thomas,  afterwards  dukeof  Norfolk. 

'  This  execution  after  so  long  a  delay  is  usually 
regarded  as  in  revenge  for  his  broker  Richard 
serving  in  the  French  army. 

••  A  few  days  before,  (Aug.  16,)  a  French  army 
attempting  to  relieve  the  town  was  put  to  flight  so 
precipitately,  that  the  affair  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Battle  of  the  Spurs. 

*  The  king  was  killed,  as  was  his  natural  son, 
Alexander,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  three  other 
prelates,  twenty-five  nobles,  and  four  hundred 
knights  and  gentlemen.  James'  body  was  em- 
balmed at  Berwick,  and  after  a  considerable  time 
was  wrapped  in  lead  and  deposited  in  the  monas- 
tery at  Richmond.  It  was  apparently  disinterred 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  house,  and  was  lying  in 
a  lumber-room  in  the  time  of  the  antiquary  Stow. 

''  The  see  was  at  that  time  vacant,  and  as  the 
bishop-elect  refused  to  swear  feahy  to  the  con- 
queror, it  was  given  to  the  king's  almoner,  Wolsey, 
who  shortly  after  received  also  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln,  (Feb.  6,  15x4.)  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  was  translated  to  York. 
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An  act  passed  for  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  conquered 
towns  of  Terouenne  and  Toumay, 
[5  Hen.VIII.  c.  i]. 

Peace  is  concluded  with  France  and 
Scotland,  Aug.  7 ;  Louis  XII.  agree- 
ing to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
also  to  marry  Mary,  the  king's  young- 
est sister*. 

The  queen-mother  of  Scotland  mar- 
ries the  earl  of  Angus  (Archibald 
Douglas),  and  endeavours  to  procure 
the  regency  for  him.  John,  duke 
of  Albany',  is  invited  from  France 
by  the  parliament,  and  received  as 
governor. 


A.D.  I 5 15. 

Louis  XII.  of  France  dies,  Jan.  i. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  the 
duke  of  Angouleme,  as  Francis  I. 

A  dispute  arises  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  convocation  respecting 
the  claim  of  the  clergy  to  be  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kin^s 
courts. 

The  queen-mother  and  her  husband 
plot  against  the  duke  of  Albany,  but 
are  obliged  to  flee  to  England. 

Wolsey  is,  through  the  king's  influ- 
ence, declared  a  cardinal,  Sept.  1 1.  He 
is  made  chancellor,  Dec.  22,  and  appears 
to  govern  the  kingdom  at  his  pleasure. 


IRELAND. 


The  miserable  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  the  merely  nominal  nature  of  the 
English  rule  there  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  are  well  shewn  in  a  do- 
cument preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  and  ascribed  to  the  year  15 15'. 
The  writer  enumerates  more  than  sixty 
"  chief  captains"  of  the  king's  "  Irish 
enemies,"  and  more  than  haff  as  many 
"  great  captains  of  the  English  noble 
folk,"  some  being  distinguished  as  the 
"  English  great  rebels,"  and  others  as 
"captains  that  obey  not  the  king's 
law."  He  names  the  districts  that  have 
neither  justice  nor  sheriff,  "  wherein  all 
the  English  folk  are  of  Irish  habit,  of 
Irish  language,  and  of  Irish  condition, 
except  in  the  cities  and  the  walled 
towns ;"  and  states  that,  even  in  the 


English  pale,  (the  eastern  half  of  the 
counties  of  Louth,  Meath,  Dublin,  Kil- 
dare,  and  Wexford  ^,  the  western  half 
of  each  being  a  march  land,  more  dis- 
orderly, if  possible,  than  the  more  dis- 
tant districts,)  "the  common  people, 
for  the  more  part,  be  of  Irish  birth,  of 
Irish  habit,  and  of  Irish  language." 

The  Irish  chief  captains,  the  writer 
states,  called  themselves, "some  Idngs, 
some  king's  peers,  some  princes,  some 
dukes,  some  archdukes."  Each  made 
peace  and  war  for  himself,  and  held 
his  place  by  the  sword,  having  im- 
perial jurisdiction  within  his  country, 
and  obeyed  no  person,  English  or 
Irish ;  their  districts  were  some  as 
large  as  a  shire,  some  less,  but  the 
same  state  of  things  prevailed  in  them 


•  They  were  married  at  Abbeville,  Oct.  9.  ITie 
king  died  three  months  after,  and  his  widow  soon 
married  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  Richmond's  standard-bearer  at 
Bosworth,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  as 
the  companion  of  Prince  Henry,  where  he  became 
a  great  favourite,  from  his  handsome  person  and 
his  skill  in  martial  exercises.  He  was  created 
Lord  Lisle  by  Henry  VI IL,  went  with  him  on  his 
expedition  to  France,  and  was  soon  after  raised  to 
a  dukedom.  He  aspired  in  vain  to  the  hand  of 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  and  his  marriage  with  the 
French  queen  was  readily  forgiven ;  he  had  great 
grants  of  abbev  lands,  and  he  continued  in  favour 
with  the  king  his  whole  life.  He  made  several  in- 
cursions in  France,  from  Calais,  on  one  occasion 
nearly  reaching  Paris ;  greatly  exerted  himself  in 
putting  down  the  insurrections  in  England,  and 
was  the  first  to  enter  Boulogne  when  captured  by 
the  king.  Suffolk  died  shortly  after,  Aug.  a^,  1545, 
and  was  buried  at  Henry's  charge  at  Wmdsor. 
He  was  four  times  married,  his  royal  bride  being 
his  third  partner;  by  her  he  left  two  sons,  who 
both  died  in  youth,  and  two  daughters.  By  one  of 
them.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  his  granddaughter. 

'  "The  son  of  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  brother 
of  James  III. ;  he  had  great  estates  in  France,  and 


had  gained  much  reputation  as  a  nulitary 
pander  in  the  French  wars  in  Italy.  He  arrmd 
in  Scotland  May  18.  151 5,  but  numv  oooqMnoes 
and  rebellions  were  formed  against  him,  and  after 
several  visits  to  France,  he  finally  witlidiev  in 

1524- 

t  It  is  printed  in  the  State  Papers  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VlII.,  Part  III.  p.  z.  Many  of  its  state- 
ments are  borne  out  by  acts  of  the  CngUsh  Pariia- 
mcnt,  particularly  13  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3,  and  ac  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  15 ;  and  others  are  authenticated  uf  the 
Ordinances  for  the  Government  of  Irdaad,  issued 
in  1534,  to  be  found  in  the  same  wock.  p.  woff. 
Another  document  of  somewhat  lata:  date  (between 
151^  and  Z530)  exists  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
entitled  "  Remembrances  for  Irdand,"  which 
among  other  things  foreshadows  a  change  that  has 
only  of  late  been  effected,  namely,  the  reducing  the 
number  of  the  prelates  to  two  archbidiops  and  nine 
or  ten  bishops.  It  also  recommends  uat  no  ab- 
senteeism should  be  allowed,  and  that  war  on  the 
natives  unless  with  the  license  of  the  king's  depatf 
should  be  punished  as  treason. 

''  The  sea-coast  of  Wexford  had  been  reconquered 
by  Mac  Morough,*  an  Irish  chief,  who  received 
"  tribute  "  from  the  royal  exchequer  at  least  as  late 
as  1537. 
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a]],  a  multitude  of  minor  chiefs  (''  ty- 
shagh,"  or  duke^  in  its  original  sense 
of  a  military  leader,)  existing  in  each, 
who  gave  no  more  obedience  to  the 
nominal  head  than  he  was  able  to  en- 
force by  the  sword.  On  the  death  of 
each  chief  his  successor  was  appointed, 
not  by  any  law,  "  but  he  that  hadi  Uie 
strongest  arm  and  the  hardyest  sword 
among  them,  hath  best  right  and 
title ;"  so  that  few  of  the  regions  were 
ever  at  peace  within  themselves.  The 
most  potent  chiefs  maintained  a  force 
of  from  200  to  500  mounted  spearmen, 
as  many  galloglasses  (heavy-armed 
men),  and  1000  or  more  kernes  (light- 
armed  troops^ ;  these  lived  the  whole 
year  round  at  free  quarter  on  the  hus- 
bandmen either  of  their  own  or  the 
neighbouring  districts,  havin|^  their 
portion    of    plunder    for    their   only 


The  English  great  captains  lived 
in  much  the  same  way.  In  spite  of 
the  Statutes  of  Kilkenny^, — passed 
for  the  very  puipose  of  keeping  the 
races  distinct,  they  had  universally 
adopted  the  Irish  manners  and  lan- 
guage, many  had  taken  Irish  names  \ 
and  slQ  had,  by  intermarriages  and 
fostering,  so  linked  themselves  with 
the  native  chiefs,  that  the  king's  offi- 
cers" could  never  depend  on  any 
service  from  them  against  the  great 
O'Neal,  or  O'Connor,  or  MacMorough, 
who  perpetually  harassed   the   pale. 


and  received  payments  of  "tribute" 
from  each  county,  and  even  from  the 
king's  exchequer  "  ;  whilst  any  attempt 
to  extend  the  king's  authority  over 
either  English  or  Irish  dwelling  beyond 
the  pale,  was  commonly  met,  and  de- 
feated, by  the  confederacy  of  both. 
Indeed,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  royal  officers  generally  behaved 
in  the  district  under  their  power,  there 
was  little  to  induce  any  one  to  submit 
to  their  rule.  The  same  number  of 
judges  and  officers  was  kept  up  as 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  island 
acknowledged  the  royal  authority ; 
and  the  expense  of  their  maintenance 
was  so  great  that  the  freeholders  of 
the  pale  daily  deserted  their  holdings 
to  escape  the  intolerable  imposition : 
for,  "  what  with  the  extortion  of  coin 
and  livery  daily,  and  with  the  wrongful 
exaction  of  hosting  money,  and  of  car- 
riage and  cartage  daily,  and  what  with 
the  king's  great  subsidy  yearly,  and 
with  the  said  tribute  and  black  rent 
to  the  king's  Irish  enemies,  and  other 
infinite  extortions  and  daily  exactions  ^, 
all  the  English  folk  of  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Kildare,  Meath,  and  Uriel 
(Louth),  be  more  oppressed  than  any 
other  folk  of  this  land,  English  or 
Irish,  and  of  worse  condition  be  they 
on  this  side  than  in  the  marches." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Church 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  "  The 
noble  folk  of  Ireland  oppress  and  spoil 


'  Tbe  kones  wtn  the  oommon  people^  the  horse- 
■ai  tad  gaOoclaases  the  sentry.  Neither  kerne 
Mr  honcaaa  had  any  defensive  armour,  but  the 
ploMlanea  were  cud  in  mail,  and  carried  a 

^mx^or  kxig-Jiandled  axe ;  they  usually  decided 
fte  tee  of  any  pitched  battle.  "These  sort  of 
■CB,*  say*  the  deputy  St  Leger,  **  be  those  that 
^aotluditiT  abandon  the  field,  but  bide  the  brunt 
tofhe  aeath."  Sometimes  they  appear  to  have 
bsea  Scotfith  nereenaries,  ready  to  transfer  their 
KrvioH  to  the  best  paymaster.  Each  horseman 
hd  at  least  three  horses,  and  as  many  attendants ; 


At  fdM^aMcs  also  had  boys  with  thenu  bearing 
dots,  wfidh  they  cast  at  the  tatmy  before  theur 
mvun  case  to  the  haad-«txoke.  The  horsemen 
vcrcfivided  nto  "banners,'' varying  firom  twenty 
iDcigfaty  aea :  and  the  galloglasses  mto  "battles/' 


,  the  lords  Bany  and  De  Courcy 
of  Mac  Adam  amd  Mac  Patrick ; 

and  De  Buri^  styled  them- 

^oris  and  Mac  Wilham ;  the  Dexters 
|ilc  EiBoaiB)  and  Fita-Stq>hcns,  Mac  Jordan  and 
Mae  Shnr.  That  and  50  more  Anglo-Irish  chiefs 
"fallow  tM  laaBe  Irish  order  and  keep  the  same 
nJe,aBd  twuj  one  of  Aem  maketh  war  and  peace 
far  mmself  wiuoot  aay  fioence  of  the  Idng,  or  any 
cAcr  teayotal  P«y » 9Kf  him  that  may  subdue 
BSB  by  CM  •mJiiL*' 


■  These  officers  themselves  had  adopted  an 
Irish  custom  most  oppressive  to  the  people.  The 
writer,  alludinff  doubtless  to  the  earl  ot  Kildare, 
who  so  long  held  the  post  of  deputy,  says,  "  Some 
time,  in  our  days,  the  king's  deputy  used  sdways  to 
have  about  him,  whenever  that  he  did  ride,  a  strong 
guard  on  horseback  of  spears  and  bows,  well  gar- 
nished, after  the  English  manner,  that  paid  truly 
for  their  meat  and  drink,  wherever  they  did  ride ; 
now,  guard  of  the  king's  deputy  is  none  other  than 
a  multitude  of  Irish  galloglasses,  and  a  multitude 
of  Irish  kernes  and  spears,  with  infinite  number  of 
horselads ;  and  ifrith  Uie  said  guard  the  kinz's  de- 
puty is  ever  moving  and  stirring  from  one  place  to 
another ;  and,  with  extortion  of  coin  and  liveiy, 
consumeth  and  devoureth  all  the  substance  of  the 
poor  folk,  and  of  the  common  people  of  all  the 
king's  subjects."  He,  however,  did  not  venture 
to  practise  these  extortions  on  the  port  towns,  or 
on  the  nobles  of  the  pale. 

"  "The  English  coimties  that  bear  tribute  to  the 
wild  Irish"  are  enumerated ;  the  whole  sum  b  £7jo 
English  money,  of  which  eighty  marks  were  paid 
firom  the  exchequer  to  Mac  Morough  (or  Kavanagh), 
of  Idrone,  county  Carlow. 

®  Some  particulars  of  these  exactions  wiU  be 
found  under  a.d.  M37,  from  the  inquests  ukcn 
by  St.  Leger  and  other  commissioners  on  the  sub- 
ject. 
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[a.d.  15 16 — 1519. 


the  prelates  of  the  Church  of  Christ  of 
their  possessions  and  liberties ;  and 
therefore  they  have  no  fortune,  no 
grace,  no  prosperity  of  body  or  soul/' 
The  prelates  and  clergy,  however, 
were  themselves  greatly  to  blame, 
**for  there  is  no  archbishop,  no  bi- 
shop, abbot,  no  prior,  parson,  no  vicar, 
nor  any  other  person  of  the  Church, 
liigh  or  low,  great  or  small,  English 
or  Irish,  that  useth  to  preach  the  word 
of  God,  saving  the  poor  friars  beggars ; 
if  their  word  of  God  do  cease,  there 
can  be  no  grace,  and  without  the 
special  grace  of  God,  this  land  may 
never  be  reformed." 

The  writer  then  notices  the  various 
causes  assigned  for  the  decay  of  the 
land,  and  having  shewn  that  it  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  evil 
conduct  of  the  **  English  noble  folk," 
advises  "the  sword  of  the  conunon 
folk"  to  be  employed  against  them ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  tenants  of 
!Mcath  shall  first  be  armed  and  trained 
in  the  English  manner,  being  sup- 
ported by  500  English  horsemen ; 
then  the  same  course  to  be  taken  in 
each  county  of  the  pale;  and  when 
the  whole  (estimated  at  loopcxy  men) 
are  ready,  the  king  to  come  over  with 
a  body  of  2,000  men,  and  force  the 
••great  English  rebels"  to  submit  to 
his  laws.  Then  to  introduce  at  least 
one  man  from  each  parish  in  Eng- 
land ;  to  compel  the  Iinglish  to  in- 
close their  fields  and  gardens,  and 
plant  trees ;  and  to  conciliate  the 
Irish  (who  are  represented  as  well 
inclined  to  submit  to  the  king's  laws, 
if  they  could  be  sure  of  protection 
:Vom  tlie  lawless  English  p),  by  offer- 
ing a  peerage  to  each  great  captain, 
iind  knightliood  to  each  petty  captain  ; 
to  appoint  the  bishops  and  great  land- 
holders justices  of  the  peace,  and 
oblige  all  to  adopt  the  English  habit, 
and  to  bring  up  their  children  to  the 
English  language,  and    in  habiU  of 


industry,  suffering  no  idle  men  or 
vagabonds, "  upon  pain  of  their  lives.* 
These  sensible  suggestions  are  said 
to  be  taken  from  a  work  by  the 
Pandar^,  who,  however,  ventures  also 
on  prophecy,  and  fixes  the  happy 
change  he  anticipates  from  them  for 
the  year  1517;  he  says,  "The  pro- 
phecy is,  that  the  king  of  England 
shall  put  this  land  in  such  order,  that 
all  the  wars  of  the  land,  whereof 
groweth  all  the  vices  of  the  same^ 
shall  cease  for  ever ;  and  after  that, 
God  shall  give  such  grace  and  for- 
tune to  the  said  king,  that  he  shall, 
with  the  army  of  England  and  of 
Ireland,  subdue  the  realm  of  Fiance 
to  his  obedience  for  ever,  and  shall 
rescue  the  Greeks,  and  recover  the 
great  city  of  Constantinople,  and  shall 
vanquish  the  Turks,  and  win  the  Holy 
Cross  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  shafl 
die  emperor  of  Rome,  and  eternal  bliss 
shall  be  his  end." 


A.D.  1516. 

A  league  is  formed  by  the  Empeit>r, 
the  Pope,  and  several  Italian  states 
against  the  king  of  France,  Oct.  29. 

A.D.  1 5 17. 

A  riot  against  the  foreign  merchants 
and  artisans  settled  in  London  occun 
May  I,  which  is  afterwards  known  as 
"  evil  May-day '." 

Wolsey  receives  the  office  of  papal 
legate ;  his  coadjutor  is  Laurence 
Campegius,  a  Roman  cardinaL 

A.D.  1 5 18. 

Wolsey  promotes  a  treaty  between 
Henry  and  the  king  of  France,  in  op- 
position to  the  existing  league; 

A.D.  1519. 

The    Emperor    MaximiUan    Ses, 
Jan.  12.    After  some  time,  his  giktid- 
I  son  Charles  of  Spain  (Charto  VI)  is 
I  elected '. 


I   This  was  probably  tnie  ;  they  liad  applied  for  ' 
the  king's  protection  3ou  years  before.     Sue  a.d. 
t;i7. 

'I  A  manuscript  exists  in  the  British  Museum, 
entitled  "Pandari  Salus  Populi,  dc  rebus  Hi- 
l-cmidsL  temp.  Hen.  VI.,"  which  is  probably  the 
'>oxk  referred  to. 

^  One  John  Lincoln,  a  broker,  induced  Dr.  Dell, 
a  canon  of  the  Spital,  to  preach  against  the  for- 
eigners, at  the  customary  Easter  sermon,  (Tuesday, 
April  14);  in  consequence,  the  houses  of  many 
fL;cij;iicrs  were  sacked.    Near  300  of  the  rioters 


were  made  prisoners,  and  the  city  w*.  »w<i..|*^ 
for  soma  days  by  the-duktt  of  Norfolk  with  t  at^ 
force.      Lincoln  and  about  a  dbaoi  ^ 

executed,  but  the  rest  were  pardoned' 

dela3r,  at  the  intercession  oTQtieai  Ki , 

her  sister  queens  of  Pnmoe  ana  ScodaiWl: 

■  Henry  propmed  himieir  as  a  oandkiMkrlbrtK 
empire,  but  soon  abandoned  dta  idaa;  FhMdtL 
strove  eageiijr  to  obtain  iL  aad  his  dlmppoifeHMiiK 
vented  itsdf  in  wan  agsumtt  Mi  iHhIimHiI  tfn^ 
which  lasted  (with  soma  sUgilt  ii 
the  remainder  of  his  Ufe. 


A.D.  ISI9 IS2I.] 
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Toumay  surrendered  to  the  French 
on  the  promise  of  payment  of  a  large 
sum*,  Feb.  la 


St.  Mary  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge, founded  by  Edward,  duke  of 
Buckingham  ^ 


IRELAND. 


A.D.  1520. 


Thomas,  earl  of  Surrey,  is  appointed 
lord-lieutenant,  April 

Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  died  in  1512, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  also 
named  Gerald,  who,  with  all  the  am- 
bition of  his  fe.ther,  was  less  success- 
ful in  contending  with  the  hereditary 
rivals  of  his  house,  the  Butlers.  Sir 
Pierce  Buder,  afterwards  earl  of  Or- 
mond  and  Ossory,  was  a  resident  in 
England ;  and  his  representations  to 
Caniinal  Wolsey  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land had  such  effect,  that  Kildare  was 
deprived  of  his  government,  and  the 
ead  of  Surrey  substituted,  with  full 
powers,  on  paper,  to  redress  the  dis- 
orders of  the  land ;  but  being  ill-sup- 
plied with  money  and  military  force  ', 
he  solicited  and  obtained  his  recall  in 
Itts  than  two  years  after,  and  Butler 
vas  appointed  deputy  (March  6, 1522). 
Kildare  was  reappointed  in  1524,  after 
signing  (Aug.  4)  a  formal  indenture, 
in  which  he  bound  himself  in  a  penalty 
of  £ifioo  to  pursue  a  legal  course  of 
government.  This,  however,  made  no 
difference  in  his  conduct,  or  in  that 
of  Butler;  and  at  last,  in  1527,  both 
were  sunmioned  to  England  to  give 
account  of  their  proceedings,  Richard 
Nugent,  Lord  Dclvin,  being  appointed 
vice-deputy.    The  Irish  council  com- 


plained of  his  inefficiency,  and  peti- 
tioned for  the  return  of  both  the  earls, 
as  the  only  defence  of  the  land  against 
the  natives ;  and  when,  shortly  after, 
(May  12,  1528,)  Delvin  was  made  pri- 
soner by  O'Connor,  (a  native  chief  and 
son-in-law  of  Kildare,)  they  at  once 
elected  a  brother  of  the  carl,  Sir 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  in  his  place.  He 
was  allowed  to  hold  the  post  for  a 
while ;  and  though,  in  August,  1 529, 
Sir  William  Skeffington  was  sent  as 
dcput>',  his  instructions  rendered  him, 
in  reality,  subordinate  to  Kildare,  who 
in  1530  was  again  installed  in  his  an- 
cient post. 

A.D.  1520. 

The  emperor  (Charles  V.)  seeks  the 
favour  of  Wolsey  by  grants  of  pen- 
sions, and  also  visits  Henr>'  in  his 
journey  from  Spain  to  Germany. 

Henry  proceeds  to  France,  and  holds 
a  scries  of  formal  interviews  with 
Francis,  between  Guisnes  and  Ardrcs, 
June  4 — 25.  He  also  visits  the  em- 
peror at  Gravelines,  and  returns  to 
England  in  July. 

A.D.  1521. 

Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  is 
charged  with  treason  ^,  convicted  by  his 
peers,  May  13,  and  executed,  May  17. 


^  Wohey  reoeiTed  a  |>eiision  of  xooo  marks  a-year 
f'jr  rcMgniB«  the  adminifttration  of  the  bishopric. 

*  He  called  it  aifter  his  own  name,  Buckingham 
OjUefe :  bat  beinff  toon  after  attainted,  he  left  it 
poorly  endowed.  Lord  Audley,  ofWalden,  about 
tveuy  yean  after,  became  a  oonuderable  benc- 
Cnor,  and  gave  the  coUege  its  present  appcl- 
Uiioii. 

'  He  took  with  him,  beside  other  forces,  loo  of 
the  royal  guard,  but  thcM:  being  mostly  "men 
of  KMM  sutalaBoe  in  England,"  soon  grew  tired 
of  ^  nw^  tenrioe.  A  few  received  small  ap- 
iriinriMDfs,  as  customs'  seardiers.  &c.,  and  Surrey 
nhriiaeil  permission  to  pension  the  rest  off  at  id. 
»4qr  ftbor  ordinary  pay  at  home  was  4//.  and  in 
Ircfaad  6i/.),  hiring  instead  ftpearmen  from  the 
Welth  and  northern  Docders.  iMse,  however,  fre- 
^HMly  ^■♦^i***  fer  want  of  their  pay. 

9  He  WW  dw  flOD  of  Henry,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
ttecMad  fai  1483*  <b7  Katharine  Woodville.  sister 
to  ^  qoeoi  ol'Xdward  IV. ;  was  on  his  father's 
•mt  dMonidad  fiom  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  son  of 
Bdw«4  III.,  (sec  A.D.  X45<»>.  «nd  guartcrcd  the 
myal  tcnm.  H«  boik  a  itately  aumsion  at  Thom- 
Wiy,  is  QknommAian,  and  cndoted  a  vast  park 


there,  to  the  extreme  discontent  of  the  people 
.nrtjund ;  this  was  taken  as  evidence  of  dislojral 
views,  and  contributed  to  his  downfall.  On  his  trial 
hu  was  chaiged  with  aspiring  to  the  crown  as  long 


Inxu'of  BtifllRd,  duke  of  Buckingbam. 

liack  as  151 1.  and  with  consulting  with  Nicholas 
Hopkins,  a  Carthusian,  who  pretended  to  divine 
revelations,  and  assured  him  that  he  should  become 
king.  He  was  further  charged  with  intendmg  to 
kUl  the  king,  and  to  behead  Cardinal  Wol»c>-,  Sir 
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[a,d.  1511—1523. 


The  king  writes  a  book  on  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  Luther »,  and  receives  in  return  from 
the  pope  (Leo  X.)  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  by  bull  dated  Oct.  1 1, 
1521. 

War  breaks  out  between  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I. ;  the  king  mediates 
a  peace,  Wolscy  is  sent  to  Calais, 
and  holds  conferences  for  the  purpose, 
in  August,  without  effect,  but  also  se- 
cretly forms  another  league  with  the 
t  mpcror  against  Francis. 

A.D.  1522. 

The  emperor  again  visits  England, 
in  May.  The  king  declares  war  against 
France. 

Francis  negociates  treaties  with  the 
earl  of  Desmond  (Maurice  Fitzgerald) 
and  other  nobles,  for  the  conquest  and 
partition  of  Ireland*. 

The  earl  of  Surrey  ravages  the  coast 
of  Britanny. 

Vast  sums  are  raised  by  way  of  loan 
or  "benevolence,''  and  an  army  sent 


into  the  north  of  France.  Picardy  is 
devastated,  and  a  great  amount  of 
booty  brought  into  Calais. 

A.D.  1523. 

The  parliament  meets,  April  15 ; 
Sir  Thomas  More  is  the  speaker. 
Wolsey  visits  the  house  in  great  state, 
and  endeavours  to  procure  a  large 
grant  of  money ;  this  is  at  length  ob- 
tained. The  convocation  grant  one 
half  of  their  revenues,  as  a  token  of 
their  gratitude  for  the  king's  book 
against  Luther  ^ 

The  king  empowered  by  his  letters 
patent  to  reverse  attainders  for  high 
treason,  [14  &  15  Hen.  VI H.  c.  21]. 

The  constable  of  Bourbon  leagues 
with  the  emperor  and  the  king  against 
Francis  *. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  (Charles  Bran- 
don) ravages  France  as  £ar  as  the  en- 
virons of  Paris,  but  is  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Calais,  without  effecting  any 
permanent  conquest. 

The  Scots,  incited  by  the  French, 


Thomas  Lovel,  and  others.  In  1523  he  was  at- 
tainted by  act  of  parliament  [14  &  15  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  ao],  but  this  act  was  in  reality  one  of  grace  to 
protect  the  interests  of  numerous  persons  who  had 
^eld  property  or  office  under  him ;  and  by  subse- 
.i.icnt  statutes  of  the  same  t>arliamcnt  some  pro- 
\ibion  was  made  for  his  wife  (Eleanor  Percy. 
o:iiighter  of  Henry,  fourth  earl  of  Northumberland) 
:  T)d  his  son  Henry.  The  latter  was  restored  in 
nood,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Stafford,  by  Ed- 
<■  .inl  VI.,  and  married  Ursula,  the  sister  of  Car- 
.iiiial  Pole. 

'  Martin  Luther,  the  son  of  a  miner,  was  bom  at 
Eisleben,  in  Saxony,  in  1483.  He  joined  the  Au- 
vrustinian  order,  and  being  a  man  of  talent,  and 
.:  good  preacher,  he  soon  became  popular.  He 
received  the  appointment  of  divinity  professor  in 
the  University  of  Eisenach,  and  also  visited  Rome 
on  the  business  of  his  order.  It  had  been  customary 
t )  confine  to  the  Augustinians  the  disposal  of  in- 
<-.ti1(;cnco6  in  Germany;  but  when  Pope  Leo  X. 
M  i<ihed  to  raise  money  by  such  means,  he  employed 
.:;?tead  Tetzel  and  other  Dominicans,  a  course  that 
was  fiercely  denounced  by  Luther,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  his  own  order,  and,  as  a  consequence 
'  f  his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  by  the  people 
rilso.  He  was  eventually  summoned  to  Rome,  but 
declining  to  appear,  a  cardinal  (Cajetan)  was  sent 
to  Germany  to  conduct  a  process  against  him. 
Luther  was  protected  by  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony, 
:ind  in  his  own  justification  he  published  a  state- 
".cnt  of  his  opinions,  which  were  now  seen  to  differ 
crcatly  from  the  established  Church  system,  not 
«.  nly  as  to  the  indulgences,  but  in  regard  to  the 
sjicrament  of  the  Eucharist,  the  number  of  the  other 
sacraments,  the  obligation  of  monastic  vows,  of 
confession,  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  cler:gy,  the 
employment  of  an  unknown  tongue  in  pubhc  wor- 
ship, and  in  many  other  particiuars.  He  was  ex- 
commimicated  in  1520,  but  he  openly  defied  the 
^apal  power,  burnt  the  bull,  (Dec.  10,)  and  though 
cited  before  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  the  following 
year,  and  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire^  (May 
s;6.)  refused  to  make  any  submission.  His  pro- 
tector, the  elector  of  Saxony,  placed  him  for  safety 


in  the  castle  of  Wartbuxg,  where  he  occtt|»ed  hb 
time  in  digesting^  the  system  of  doctrine  unoe  so 
well  known  by  his  name,  and  which  now  prevails 
in  a  large  part  of  Protestant  Europe,  and  in  a  tntns- 
lation  m  the  Bible  into  Carman. 

Henry  VIII.  undertook  to  rn>ly  to  Luther  b 
regard  to  the  Sacraments,  and  in  his  book  (Auertio 
S^tem  Sacramentorum  adversus  Martinum  Lti- 
dienim)  he  treated  the  "arch-heretic,"  as  he  »ltj^ 
him,  rather  coarsely.  The  reformer  replied  widi 
equal  intemperance,  for  he  was  naturally  fearless, 
and  each  vear  saw  new  princes  join  his  putv»  some 
actuated  by  disUke  of  the  paiml  system,  otrcn  bf 
fear  or  hatred  of  the  proceedings  of  the  euipctor 
(Charles  V.)  At  length,  in  1533.  the  Diet  at  N«- 
remberg  conceded  a  kind  of  protection  to  his  ad- 
herents, and  thou^  this  agreonent  was  not  adhered 
to,  but  war  speedily  followed  instead,  the  Luthenn 
opinions  were  very  generally  received  in  the  nordi 
and  west  of  Germany,  in  ^witcerland,  in  Sweden. 
and  in  Denmark.  Divisions  soon  brake  out,  and 
views  differing  from  those  of  Luther  were  advo- 
cated by  Zuinglius  and  others,  but  he  oontintted 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  opponents  of  the 
papacy  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Eisleben, 
his  birthplace,  Feb.  x8,  15^6,  leaving  Iqr  bis  wifi^ 
Catherine  Bora,  who  had  oeen  a  nun.  a  funpj  01 
three  sons,  of  whom  nothing  remarkable  b  re- 
corded. 

•  The  king  was  to  supply  ships  and  troofw,  and 
was  to  have  Kinsale  and  other  western  ports  as> 
signed  to  him ;  Desmond,  already  palatine  of  Keny. 
was  to  have  the  south  of  Ireland  m  full  soveieytty; 
Richard  de  laPole  was  tobekin^of  thereomndci; 
The  plan,  however,  came  to  nothmg. 

^  See  A.D.  1531. 

c  Charles  de  Bourbon,  a  kinsmap  of  Francis^  bed 
received  many  injuries  from  the  queen-4B0Cber> 
Louisa  of  Savoy.  He,  like  the  emperor  Mwinii. 
lian.  was  in  the  pa^  of  Henry,  and  be  ngned 
a  treaty  for  the  partition  of  France.  He  smed 
for  a  while  with  the  emperor's  troops  in  ItiJy,  a^ 
tempted  in  vain  to  cause  an  insurrection  in  bb 
native  country,  and  was  at  last  killed  Qiay  6, 15^) 
while  heading  his  troops  at  the  sack  or  Rome. 
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land  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  are 
unsuccessfiiL  The  earl  of  Surrey  in- 
vades Scotland,  and  captures  Jed- 
burgh, Sept  24. 

The  pope  (Adrian  VI.)  dies,  Sept. 
24.  Wolsey  aspires  to  succeed  him ; 
he  is  supported  by  the  king,  but  is 
disappointed* 

A.D.  1524. 

The  French  are  driven  out  of  Italy 
early  in  the  year.  Francis,  however, 
heads  a  new  army,  and  penetrates  as 
^as  Milan. 

Wolsey  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
emperor',  inclines  the  king  towards 
peace  with  France. 

A.D.  1525. 

Francis  is  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner at  Pavia,  by  the  forces  of  the 
emperor,  Feb.  24 '. 

The  king,  by  the  advice  of  Wolsey, 
endeavours  to  raise  funds  without  Uie 
sanction  of  parliament  for  the  inva- 
sion of  France.  The  demand  is  unani- 
mously resisted,  and  is  at  length  aban- 
doned. 

Wolsey  is  licensed  to  found  a  col- 
1^  at  Oxford',  July  13. 

The  emperor  reproaches  the  king  for 
liis  private  negotiations  with  France ; 
on  which  treaties  are  concluded  with 
the  queen-mother,  Aug.  30,  and  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  emperor  broken  off. 

Wolsey  being  clamoured  against  for 
the  recent  attempt  at  illegal  exactions, 
presents  Hampton  Court  (his  newly 
muk  and  magnificent  seat)  to  the  king, 
and  is  restored  to  favoiu*. 


by  the  emperor,  on  very  hard  con- 
ditions', March  17. 

He  secures  the  support  of  the  king, 
and  of  several  Italian  princes,  and  re- 
fuses  to  abide  by  some  of  the  most 
onerous  stipulations. 

A.D.  1527. 

Rome  sacked,  and  the  pope  (Cle- 
ment VII.)  made  prisoner  by  the  im- 
perialists ^ 

Wolsey  goes  in  state  to  France,  and 
concludes  a  new  treaty  between  the 
king  and  Francis. 

The  king  applies  to  the  pope  to  ex- 
amine into  the  lawfulness  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Katherine  of  Aragon  *.  The 
pope  grants  a  commission  to  two  car- 
dinals to  inquire  into  the  case. 

A.D.  1528. 

The  kings  of  England  and  France 
declare  war  against  the  emperor, 
Jan.  22. 

The  pope  grants  a  new  commission 
to  Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campegius, 
to  try  the  question  of  the  king's  mar- 
riage, June  6. 

A  truce  concluded  with  the  empe- 
ror, June  8. 

Campegius  arrives  in  England, 
Oct.  7  J. 

The  king  makes  a  speech  at  the 
palace  of  Bridewell  to  the  nobility  and 
others,  explaining  his  motives  for  seek- 
ing a  divorce,  Nov.  8. 

The  cardinals  wait  on  the  queen, 
and  endeavour  in  vain  to  induce  her 
to  consent  to  a  dissolution  of  her 
marriage. 


A.D.  1526.  A.D.  1529, 

The  king  of  France  is  set  at  liberty       The  cardinals  hold  a  court  at  the 


'  It  is  luoally  said  that  he  too4c,  among  other 
of  ihewing  this,  the  step  of  inspirinz  doubts 


■  die  ^dM»n^  mind  as  to  the  l^ality  of  his  mar 
ri^^  vithlCatherine,  who  was  the  emperor's  aunt ; 
^the  trnth  of  the  charge  is  doubtful. 

'TheloMof  the  Frencn  was  very  great  Among 
4i  slm  was  the  ."White  Rose  of  England," 
Kidhnd  de  la  Pole,  whose  death  was  the  cause 
cf  ■adi  exohatioia  to  Henry. 

'  It  w  10  occupy  the  site  of  the  nunnery  of 
&  Fridcswide,  which  had  been  suppressed  May  lo, 

<  Aboi^;  other  things  in  this  treaty,  made  at 
Xadridy  he  WBS  dUigM  to  agree  to  surrender  Bur- 
fiMdsr  10  the  cnpcror ;  to  reinstate  Bourbon  and 
fit  adherents ;  to  pay  large  sums  of  money ;  and 
Id  me  his  two  sons  as  hostages. 

'^He  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  but 
*»  obi^^  to  surrender,  June  7.  His  imprison- 
■nt  •'MJlfd  anndt  indignation,  and  the  emperor 


was  obliged  to  set  him  at  bberty  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Rome  suffered  every  imaginable  cala- 
mity from  the  conquerors,  among  whom  were  mer- 
cenaries from  all  nations,  but  chiefly  Germans, 
who  fully  indulged  their  national  hatred  to  the 
Italians. 

'  It 'seems  probable  that  scruples  were  instilled 
into  his  mind  on  this  point  as  early  as  the  year  1524, 
as  he  then  ceased  to  uve  with  the  queen,  though  he 
continued  to  treat  her  with  outward  respect  and  at- 
tention, which  were  denied  to  her  at  a  Later  period. 
She  continued  to  reside  in  the  court  until  July  14, 
1551,  when  she  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave 
\Vmdsor,  and  she  never  saw  Henrv  after. 

i  He  was  furnished  with  a  bull  dissolving  the 
king's  marriage,  but  he  refused  to  publish  it,  and 
after  a  time  destroyed  it,  in  consequence  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  pope,  who  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  emperor. 
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[a.d.  1529. 


Black  Friars'  monastery,  in  London, 
open  their  commission,  and  summon 
the  king  and  queen  to  appear  before 
them,  May  31. 

The  legatine  court  commenced  its 
regular  session  on  June  18,  when  the 
queen  appeared,  protested  against  the 
legates  as  partial  judges,  and  declared 
that  her  cause  had  been  removed  to 
Rome.  On  the  21st  she  again  ap- 
peared, as  also  did  the  king,  when  the 
legates  intimating  their  intention  of 
proceeding  with  the  cause,  she  with- 
drew, and  was  thereupon  pronounced 
contumacious.  The  court  met  several 
times  during  the  ensuing  month,  and 
received  evidence  touching  the  mar- 
riage.of  Prince  Arthur,  and  on  July  30, 
without  coming  to  any  decision,  ad- 
journed until  October  i ''.  The  king 
went  on  a  progress  early  in  August, 
accompanied  by  Anne  Boleyn*,  gave 
an  audience  at  Grafton  to  the  legates, 
whom  he  dismissed,  and  never  more 
suffered  Wolsey  to  enter  his  pre- 
sence. 

The  peace  of  Cambray  is  concluded 
between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
France,  Aug.  5  ■". 

Thomas  Cranmer  advises  that  the 
king  shall  ask  the  opinion  of  the  uni- 
versities, "  Do  the  laws  of  God  allow 
a  man  to  marry  his  brothcr^s  widow"?" 


The  hint  is  taken,  and  commissioners 
are  dispatched  to  each  university  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  opens  the  court  of 
Chancery,  Oct  .9.  On  the  same  day 
the  king's  attorney  (Christopher  Hales) 
prefers  an  indictment  against  him  in 
the  King's  Bench  for  receiving  bulls 
from  Rome,  in  violation  of  the  Statute 
of  Provisors".  The  great  seal  is  taken 
from  him,  Oct.  17,  and  given  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Oct.  25. 

The  cardinal  is  ordered  to  leave  his 
noble  mansion  of  York  Place  (after- 
wards Whitehall),  and  retire  to  Esher, 
Oct.  17  ;  judgment  of  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  imprisonment  is  given 
against  him  in  the  King's  Bench, 
Oct  28. 

The  parliament  meets  Nov.  3,  and 
agrees  to  an  address  to  the  king, 
charging  the  cardinal  with  many  great 
offences  ;  his  steward,  Thomas  Crom- 
well, defends  him,  and  the  king  re- 
fuses to  receive  it**. 

Felons  and  murderers  taking  sanc- 
tuary ordered  to  be  marked  wim  a  hot 
iron  with  the  letter  A  on  the  thumb, 
and  then  abjure  the  realm,  on  pain  of 
losing  the  benefit  of  sanctuary,  [21  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  2]. 

The  king  released  from  his  debts  by 
statute,  [c.  24*>]. 


^  They  were  probably  aware,  although  they  kept 
the  matter  from  the  king,  that  the  pope  had,  on  the 
18th  July,  resolved  to  admit  of  the  cause  being  re- 
moved to  Rome. 

'  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
(afterwards  earl  of  Wiltshire),  and  niece  of  Thomas, 
third  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  had  gone  to  France  as 
an  attendant  on  Henry's  sister.  After  the  queen's 
return  to  England  Anne  continued  at  the  French 
court,  and  acquired  there  a  light  manner  which  was 
more  a^eeable  to  the  king  than  the  quiet  piety  of 
Kathenne,  into  who55c  service  she  enterca  about 
the  year  1522.  Lord  Henry  Percy,  the  heir  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  wished  to  marry  her,  but 
the  king,  who  had  become  enamoured  of  her, 
caused  the  engagement  to  be  broken  off  by  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  earl  by  Wolsey. 

"It  was  negotiated  by  the  aunt  of  the  emperor 
and  the  mother  of  the  king,  and  by  it  several  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  (sec  a.d.  1526)  were 
mitigated.  Henry  assisted  Francis  with  money  on 
the  occa.sion,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  ransom  his 
two  sons,  who  had  been  given  as  hostages  when  he 
had  been  himself  relea.sed. 

■  He  was  bom  at  Aslacton,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
in  1489,  and  was  a  member  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, but  was  then  residing  in  the  house  of  a  gen- 
tleman near  Walthnm,  where  Gardiner,  the  king's 
secretary,  rested  for  the  night.  Cranmer  was  at 
once  brought  to  court,  and  employed  to  write  in 
defence  01  the  divorce,  was  sent  on  embassies  con- 
cerning it,  and  at  length,  on  Archbishop  War- 
ham's  death,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
His  conduct  in  that  station,  and  his  melancholy 
death,  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

*  See  A.D.  135X. 


p  He  had  ju.st  before  sent  Wolsey  a  ring  at  a 
token  of  his  favour,  which  occasioned  the  cudinal 
to  address  him  from  Esher,  Nov.  2,  in  the  follow- 
ing strain  ;  the  original  letter  is  ppeserred  fai  the 
Public  Record  Office. 

"Most  gracious  and  merciful  Sovereign  Lofd, 
these  shall  De  to  give  your  royal  Majesty  bit  most 
lowly  and  humble  thanks  for  the  comfart  which  it ' 
hath  pleased  your  Highness  to^  send  unto  m^  your 
poor  priest  and  prostrate  subject,  languishmg  in 
extreme  sorrow  and  heaviness,  by  your  Grsoe's 
trusty  servant.  Sir  John  RusmII  ;  by  whom  I  do 
perceive,  to  my  inward  consolation,  that  Tfoor 
Highness  is,  and  will  be,  my  good  and  grsaous 
sovereign  lord,  and  have  pity,  mercy,  and  coopas- 
sion  upon  me  ;  in  the  assural  trust  and  confidence 
whereof  I  shall,  as  nigh  as  my  fragilitv  can  perak. 
endeavour  myself  to  quiet  my  poor  neart,  and  in 
some  part  attemper  my  sorrow :  praying  God  most 
effectually,  for  this  your  high  goodness,  to  puisne. 
augment,  and  increase  your  most  noble  and  royal 
estate ;  and  that  as  soon  as  it. shall  seen  to  yoor 
pitiful  heart  and  to  stand  with  yourGrmoe'shOMV. 
It  may  openly  be  known  to  my  poor  Ineads  vd 
servants,  that  your  Highness  hath  fbrgiTen  Be  aine 
offence  and  trespass,  and  delivered  me  fnm  ^ 
danger  of  your  laws ;  for  the  attaining  whereof 
I  sliall  incessantly  pray,  cry,  and  call.  Wrictea 
this  morning,  with  the  rude  and  tremUing  bend  of 
your  Grace's  most  humble  and  proetiate  sul^ect 
and  priest,  T.  Car'"-  Ebor." 

4  The  reason  given  in  the  statute  is,  that  the 
kmg  had  employed  his  own  funds  as  wdl  as  the 
taxes  on  his  subjects  in  the  defence  of  the  Chnrch 
and  kingdom,  and  in  establishing  a  general  and 
universal  peace  among  all  Christian  princes. 
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A.D.  153a 

The  cardinal,  who  was  believed  to 
he  dying,  is  comforted  by  kind  mes- 
sages from  the  king.  He  receives 
a  general  pardon,  Feb.  12,  the  grant 
of  the  temporalities  of  his  see  of  York, 
Feb.  17,  and  presents  in  money  and 
plate.  He  retires  to  his  diocese,  and  re- 
sides there  discharging  his  episcopal 
duties  till  the  end  of  October. 

The  opinions  of  various  universities 
in  £aivour  of  the  divorce  are  forwarded 
to  the  pope,  July  13.  Cranmer  goes 
with  them,  and  offers  to  dispute  with 
any  opponent,  but  his  challenge  is 
unheeoed. 

The  cardinal  is  arrested  for  high 
treason  by  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land', Nov.  4,  and  brought  towards 
London,  but  falls  sick,  and  dies  at 
Leicester  Abbey',  Nov.  29. 

Abjured  persons  ordered  not  to  quit 
the  realm,  but  instead  to  remain  in 
some  sanctuary  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives ',  [22  Hen.  VIII.  c  14]. 


A.D.  1531. 

The  guilt  of  praemunire  held  to  be 
incurred  by  the  clergy  in  submitting;' 
to  the  legatine  authority  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  acknowledged  by  formal  deed, 
March  22.  The  penalties  remitted  on 
the  payment  of  ^  100,000  in  five  years 
by  tne  convocation  of  Canterbury,  [22 
Hen. VIII. c.  15].  TheprovinceofYork 
had  to  pay  a  sum  of  ^  18,840  ox.  lor?', 
for  a  like  pardon",  [23  Hen.  VII 1. 
c.  19]. 

The  opinions  of  various  universities 
in  favour  of  the  king's  divorce  are  laid 
before  the  parliament,  March  30. 

Poisoners  ordered  to  be  boiled  to 
deaths  [22  Hen.  VIII.  c  9]. 

Egyptians  (or  gipsies)  ordered  to 
leave  the  realm  within  15  days,  under 
penalty  of  imprisonment  and  forfeit- 
ure of  goods,  [c.  10]. 

Beggars  and  vagabonds  ordered  to 
be  whipped  and  set  in  the  stocks  *y 
[c.  12]. 

Gardiner  and  Bonner*  are  sent,  to- 


'  He  WBS  the  lord  Henry  Percy,  whose  intended 
■aniage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  Wolsey  had  broken  off. 
SeeA-Du  2539. 

*  He  was  in  the  custody  of  Sir^X^Iam  Kinnton, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  whom  he  made  the 
ikrfaratiqo;  "If  I  had  served  God  as  diligently 
as  I  have  done  the  kin^.  He  would  not  have  given 
ae  over  in  my  grey  hairs  :  but  this  is  the  just  re- 
ward that  I  must  receive  for  the  diligent  pains  and 
stady  thai  I  have  had  to  do  him  service,  not  re- 
Saidmg  my  aerrioe  to  God,  but  only  to  satisfy  his 


*  The  statute  states  that  many  of  these  persons 

*  men  **  fit  and  able  for  war,"  and  that  thev  have 
carried  abctnd  the  knowledge  of  archeiv,  '^to  the 
ao  fittle  damage  and  prejudice  of  the  reaun." 

■  Tlie  giant  of  these  sums  was,  by  the  kins's  es- 
pedat  oommasd,  accompanied  by  an  acknowlcdge- 
■CBt  that  he  was  "the  chief  protector,  the  only 
aad  loptrmr  k»d,  and,  as  £ir  as  the  law  of  Christ 
«3I  wow,  the  Supfreme  Head"  of  the  Church. 

*  TUs  act  was  occasioned  by  the  crime  of  one 
Kicfaaid  Rosae,  cook  to  Fisher,  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, who  mijwd  poison  in  a  veuel  containbg  yeast 

„  in  the  bishop's  kitchen,  and  thereby  occa- 
the  death  of  Bennet  Curwen,  one  of  the 
,  and  AHoe  Trippett,  a  poor  widow  who 
there  for  diarity. 

*  The  jostioes  of  the  peace  were  allowed  to  give 
' \  to  "a^ed^  poor  and  impotent  persons^    to 

alma  withm   certain  determined  districts; 

diolais   unlicensed  from  their  University, 

pretending  shipwreck,  and  fortune-tellers, 

to  be  twice  whipped,  and  to  be  set  in  the 

•Obry  for  three  hours  and  lose  their  ears  for  any 

wftner  ooicoce. 

■  Stephen  Gardiner  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
■nadli^  m  1483,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall, 
CimfarM^e,  ofwhich  he  afterwards  became  master. 
He  aoqmred  great  reputation  as  a  canonist,  was 

any  of  state,  and  became  bishop  of 

in  153X.    Apparently  to  push  his  for- 

oourt,  be  laboured  tealously  to  oromote 

Hcniv'a  views,  and  even  wrote  a  book  "  On  True 

'^  'iteoe.*  in  whidi  he  defended  the  separation 

Kome.     Hc^  however,  refused  to  associate 


himself  with  the  proceedings  of  tlie  advisers  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  of 
his  see  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Queen  Mary 
released  him,  and  for  the  short  remamder  of  hL<» 
life  he  was  her  chief  adviser,  dying  Nov.  12,  1555. 
Edmund  Bonner  was  bom  of  poor  parents  in 
Worcestershire,  about  1496,  and  through  the  cha- 
rity of  a  neighbouring  gendcman  was  sent  to  Broad* 
gates  Hall,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey's  household.  His  forwardness  and 
activity  recommended  him  to  the  kin^,  and  he  was 
employed^  in  various  embassies  relatmg  to  the  di- 
vorce, which  he  discharged  with  more  fimmess  than 
courtesy.  By  the  favour  of  Cromwell  he  was  in 
X535  made  archdeacon  of  Leicester.  In  1538  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Hereford,  but  early  m  the 
next  year,  before  consecration,  he  was  removed  to 
London,  which  see  he  held  until  15^1,  when,  like 
Gardiner,  he  was  deprived  and  imprisoned.  Like 
him  he  was  reinstated  by  Mary,  and  became  a  very 
active  instrument  in  the  persecution  which  so  un- 
happily marked  her  reign.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  he  was  received  by  her  with  such  marked 
aversion  that  his  life  was  endangered  from  the  re- 
sentment of  some  among  the  populace,  and  the  oath 
of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  him  first  of  all  the 
bishops  (May  30,  X559)*  _  His  refusal  to  take  it 
was  followed  by  his  deprivation  (June  ao),  and  in 
April,  1560,  apparently  without  any  specific  charge, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Morshalsea,  where  he  died 
Sept.  5,  1^69,  and  was  buried  in  a  portion  of  the 
neighbounng  churchyard  of  St  (jeorge.  South- 
wane,  appropriated  to  criminals. 

The  cnaracters  by  which  both  these  men  are 
usually  known  are  very  odious,  but  it  mtut  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  are  drawn  by  their  avowed  ene- 
mies. Gardiner  is  known  to  have  been  a  learned 
man,  and  an  acute  sutesmon ;  Bonner  is  not  so 
duktinguished.  Both  were  bmy,  secular  men.  chiefly 
intent  on  their  own  advancement,  and  therefore  but 
too  ready  to  carry  out  any  mode  of  government,  how- 
ever harsh,  which  prevailed  in  their  time.  Their 
cruelty  towards  the  refomiers,  however,  is  obviously 

Seatly  exaggerated,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
ey  had  been  treated  hardly  by  Edward's  ministers  ; 
and  when  they  again  came  into  power  they  were 
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gether  with  Sir  Edward  Brian,  as  am- 
bassadors to  the  pope,  but  fail  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation. 

A.D.  1532. 

Sir  Thomas  More  resigns  the  chan- 
cellorship, May  16.  He  is  succeeded, 
as  lord  keeper,  by  Sir  Thomas  Audley, 
June  5. 

Undue  citations  by  spiritual  courts 
restrained  by  statute,  [23  Henry  VIII. 

c  9]. 

Appeals  to  Rome  forbidden  under 
heavy  penalties  ',  [24  Hen.  VIII,  c. 
12]. 

Henry  advances  Anne  Boleyn  to  the 
dignity  of  marchioness  of  Pembroke, 
Sept.  I*. 

The  king  passes  over  to  France, 


and  has  interviews  with  Francis,  Anne 
Boleyn  accompanying  him,  October. 

A.D.  1533. 

Cranmer  is  appointed  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  •, 

The  convocation  having  decided  in 
favour  of  the  divorce,  Cranmer  holds 
a  court  at  Dunstable,  and  pronounces 
the  marriage  between  the  king  and 
Katherine  of  Aragon  null  and  void 
from  the  beginning,  May  23  ;  he  also 
pronounces  the  king's  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn  good  and  lawful,  May 
28  ^  Anne  is  crowned  on  Whitsun- 
day, June  I  *. 

The  pope  reverses  the  dedsion  of 
Cranmer. 

The  king  appeals  from  the  judgment 
of  the  pope  to  a  general  cotmciL 


THE  REFORMATION. 


A.D.  1534. 

An  act  passed  for  the  punishment 
of  heresy**,  [25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14I. 

The  free  importation  of  foreign 
printed  books  allowed  by  the  statute 
of  Richard  III.  restrained*,  [c.  15]. 

Cardinal  Campegius  and  Jerome  de 
Ghinucci  deprived  of  their  sees  of 
Salisbury  and  Worcester,  as  aliens  and 
non-residents  [c.  27],  March  25. 

The  clergy  forbidden  to  make  con- 
stitutions, except  in  convocation  with 
the  king's  assent',  [c.  19]. 


The  payment  of  first-fruits  to  Rome 
forbidden  »,  [c.  20], 

The  papsu  power  in  England  set 
aside  by  act  of  parliament,  [c  21]. 

This  important  act  declares  sJl  pay- 
ments to  the  Apostolic  Chamber  il- 
legal ;  enacts  that  all  ^  dispensations 
or  licences  for  things  not  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God,  but  only  to  the  law 
of* the  land,**  shall  in  friture  be  granted 
within  the  kingdom  by  the  two  arch- 
bishops ;  and  confirms  the  exemption 
of  monasteries  from  episcopal  visita- 


assalled  bv  coarse  and  probably  unfounded  at- 
tacks on  their  oarentagc,  and  by  caustic  reflec- 
tions on  their  former  subserviency  to  the  imperi- 
ous Henry, 

y  This  statute  was  intended  to  prevent  any  ap- 
peal against  the  judgment  which  the  convocation 
i*us  expected  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  king's 
divorce. 

•  He  afterwards  married  her  privately,  but  the 
date  is  uncertain ;  the  received  statement  is,  No- 
vember 14,  1^33  :  but  a  letter  exists  ascribed  to 
Cranmer,  which  places  it  in  Jan.  1533.  The  priest 
who  performed  the  ceremony  (Rowland  Lce>  was 
made  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1534. 

•  Archbishop  Warham,  who  had  held  the  see 
nearly  thirty  years,  died  Aug.  25, 1532.  Cranmer's 
appomtment  was  by  papal  bull  dated  Feb.  21, 1533, 
and  he  was  consecrated  March  30.  He  took,  as 
was  then  usual,  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope, 
but  before  he  did  so,  he  made  a  public  protest,  that 
he  would  not  be  bound  by  it  to  omit  doing  anything 
which  in  duty  to  God,  the  king  and  the  realm,  he 
was  bound  to  do. 

»»  These  proceeding's  were  a  few  days  after  com- 
municated to  Kathenne.  She  solemnly  protested 
against  them,  and  refused  the  title  of  Princess 
Dowager  and  the  offer  of  being  treated  as  "the 
king's  sister;"  soon  after  she  was  removed,  almost 


by  force,  from  Ampthill,  and  at  length  was  settled 
at  Kimbolton,  where  she  died. 

"  The  expenses  of  the  ceremony  were  paid  from 
fines  levied  on  persons  who  declined  to  leoette 
knighthood. 

•>  The  statute  of  Henry  IV.  (seeA.D.  Z401)  was  re- 
pealed as  insufficient,  and  the  statutes  of  Ridiaixl  I L 
(seeA.D.  i38i)and  Henry  V.  revived,  as  move  effica- 
cious ;  but  speaking  agamst  the  pope  or  his  decrees 
was  expressfy  dedwred  not  to  be  heresy. 

•  See  A.D.  1^4.  This  was  professedly  for  die 
benefit  of  Enelish  printers,  but  the  real  object  was 
to  prevent  the  curculation  of  books  adTocatiiC 
Lutheran  tenets. 

f  No  canons  were  to  be  enforced  whida  were  con- 
trary to  the  king's  prerogative,  nor  was  any  appeal 
to  Rome  to  be  suffered  :  all  appods  from  the  arc^ 
episcopal  courts  were  to  be  determined  by  die 
lung's  commissioners. 

(  Power  had  been  granted  to  the  king  to  sus- 
pend these  payments  early  in  the  preceding  year* 
[23  Hen.  ViII.  c.  so,]  whUe  the  nM;otiatioos  with 
Rome  were  i)ending ;  these  being  broken  off»  ths 
payment  was  declajred  illegal,  and  die  custonaiy 
reference  to  Rome  for  the  confirmation  of  bishops 
was  done  away  with  :  persons  paying  any  regard  t» 
papal  directions  in  the  matter  ucurred  the  *'  ~ 
of  the  statutes  of  praemunire. 
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tion,  but  renders  them  liable  to  visita- 
tion by  commissioners  acting  under  the 
great  seal  for  the  .  king.      Offenders 
were  to   incur  the  penalties  of  the 
statutes  of  provisors  and  praemunire  \ 
Though  the  separation  of  Uie  Church 
of  England  from  that  of  Rome  was 
formally    accomplished    in    Henr/s 
reign,  it  was  in  reality  the  effect  of 
causes  that  had  been  in  operation  for 
centuries.    The  exactions  of  the  papal 
court  had  been  frequently  withstood, 
and  its  assumption  of  supreme  power 
resisted,  long  before  the  time  of  Wick- 
liffe*,  but  from  his  days  a  succession 
of  opponents  of  Rome,  and  of  sufferers 
for  religious  opinions,  is  readily  to  be 
traced.  Wills  occasionally  occur  with- 
out any  provision  for  masses,  an  omis- 
sion which  betokens   a   disbelief  of 
porgatory ;  a  bishop  was  in  the  days 
of  Henry  VI.  removed   from  office, 
whose  opinions  in  many  points   re- 
sembled those  of  Wickhffe  *  ;  a  par- 
tial visitation   of  monasteries  under 
Henry  VII.  exposed  many  scandals*, 
and  Wols^  set  the  example  of  their 
dissolution  by  the  means  which  he  em- 
ployed to  endow  his  Cardinal's  College. 
It  b  certain  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Tudors  the  clergy  were,  for  very  in- 
sufficient causes,  unpopular  with  the 
other  influential  classes,  though  de- 
servedly esteemed  the  friends  of  the 
humble.    The  nobility,  who  had  been 
impoverished  by  the  civil  wars,  envied 
the  vrealih  of  the  Church,  the  property 
of  which  had  been  respected,  and  even 
augmented,    during    its    confusions : 
whilst  the  middle  class,  now  rising 
VL  importance,  with  the  extension  of 
commerce,  was  desirous   to  humble 
i  power  such  as  that  of  the  ecclesi- 


astical courts,  which  was  no  doubt 
in  some  cases  unwisely  exercised,  and 
thus  clashed  with  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws.  One  in- 
stance of  this  (the  case  of  Richard 
Hunne")  revived  the  old  disputes  as 
to  ecclesiastical  immunities,  and  in- 
duced Henry  VIII.  to  meditate  on 
braving  the  power  of  Rome,  which 
at  the  same  time  was  threatened  from 
another  Quarter,  (Germany").  He, 
however,  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Lutherans,  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
ceived the  title  of  "Defender  of  the 
Faith"  for  his  writings  against  them ; 
and  when  his  breach  with  the  pope 
actually  occurred,  he  still  retained  all 
those  opinions  which  the  Reformed 
Churches  reject  as  distinctively 
Romish. 

The  Reformation  was,  indeed,  a  po- 
litical, rather  than  a  religious  move- 
ment with  too  many  of  its  forwarders. 
It  was  a  great  work  carried  on  by  men 
actuated,  in  the  main,  by  unworthy 
motives,  such  as  love  of  power  and 
greediness  of  riches,  but  by  God's  pro- 
vidence overruled  to  good,  and  thus 
its  success  is  more  a  subject  for  re- 
verent thankfulness  than  if  the  means 
had  appeared,  humanly  speaking,  less 
unsuitable  to  the  end. 

The  very  first  steps  of  the  change 
shew  unmistakeably  that  it  was  the 
work,  not  of  theologians,  but  of  states- 
men. The  act  which  caused  an  irre- 
concilable breach  with  Rome  [25  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  21]  was  one  which,  avowedly 
leaving  doctrinal  matters  untouched, 
assailed  its  pecimiary  interests;  and 
the  visitations,  the  surrenders,  and 
finally  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries, were  partly  the  result  of  re- 


^  See  A.D.  2»o^  1303.  '  See  a.d.  1365. 

^  TUi  WBS  Regiiula  Peacock,  successively  bt- 
diop  of  St.  Asaph  and  of  Chicheiter.  He  recom- 
•cMcd  the  stuoy  of  the  Bible  to  the  laity,  approved 
of  tlie  amriage  of  the  dergy,  and  censured  ascetic 
obMrranoea.  Thfete  opinions  were  condemned  in 
a  i^iod  hdd  at  Lambeth  in  1457,  when  he  was 
dqifited  of  his  se^  obliged  to  recant,  and  then 
vas  sent  to  Thorney  Abbey,  Cambridgeshire,  where 
vdied. 

'  It  waa  ooodncted  }yr  Archlnshop  Morton,  by 
Oder  of  Pope  Innocent  vIII.,  and  the  abuses  then 
<Stoo«ci«d  and  reported  to  the  pope  afford  strong 
yitnmf/tica  that  Henry's  commissioners  40  years 
ater  did  not  tmrcBt  aU  the  enormities  that  they 
chaifed  oa  the  monasdcSf  which  they  have  been 
acdHBd  of  doing;  though  it  may  well  be  believed 
tbat  they  aougfit  more  anxiously  to  find  them  guilty 
tbaa  to  prove  them  innocent. 
"  iumc  was  a  d^sea  of  London,  who  died  in 


the  bishop's  prison,  where  he  was  confined  on 
a  charge  of  heretic^  opinions,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  after  death  and  his  body  burnt.  He 
had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  ue  der^  b^ 
a  dispute  about  fees,  and  Dr.  Horsey,  the  bishop  s 
chancellor,  was  openly  accused  of  his  murder.  After 
a  vehement  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Convoca- 
tion, Horsey  was  put  on  his  trial,  but  by  an  ar- 
rangement that  had  been  made,  no  evidence  was 
offered  against  him,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Dr. 
Standish,  who  had  maintained  that  the  clergy  were 
amenable  to  the  dvil  courts,  was  censured  m  Con- 
vocation, but  supported,  and  his  views  adopted,  by 
the  king. 

■  The  attack  on  the  papacy  abroad  was  led  by 
Martin  Luther,  and  some  Englishmen  (as  Tlndal 
and  Coverdalcj  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  Barnes 
and  Cranmer)  imbibed  manv  of  his  views  ;  but  the 
foreign  reformers  had  no  influence  with  the  govern- 
ment until  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
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sentment  at  the  opposition  of  the 
monastics  to  the  steps  taken  to  obtain 
the  divorce  of  Katherine  of  Aragon°, 
but  much  more  of  a  resolve  to  deprive 
the  firmest  supporters  of  the  papal 
power  of  their  wealth  and  consequent 
mfluence.  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
and  other  risings  shewed  that  the 
monks  had  numerous  friends,  but 
were  insufficient  to  stay  the  course 
of  politic  destruction,  which  also  swept 
away  by  the  thousand,  chantries,  and 
free  chapeb,  and  hospitals  p,  and  was 
even  believed  to  threaten  the  uni- 
versities and  the  parish  churches^. 
A  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
spoils  was  devoted  to  the  incongruous 
uses  of  the  endowment  of  six  new 
bishoprics',  and  a  college  in  each 
University,  and  the  erection  of  castles 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast " ;  but  the 
great  bulk  was,  with  worldly  wisdom ', 


distributed  among  a  host  of  needy  and 
rapacious  adventurers,  who,  as  Lati- 
mer ^  remarks,  '*  had  become  gospellers 
for  the  abbey  lands."  These  men 
ruthlessly  destroyed  many  of  the  no- 
blest edifices  of  the  coimtry  merely 
to  sell  their  materials,  desecrated 
churches,  or  bartered  them  like  mer- 
chandize, wantonly  or  ignorantly  mined 
valuable  libraries,  threw  down  tombs 
and  obliterated  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, and  cast  out  the  bones  of  the 
great  and  good  that  they  might  gain 
a  little  further  profit  from  their  leaden 
coffins  and  their  sepulchral  brasses  ^ 

The  merely  political  views  of  Henry 
and  his  confederates  equally  appear 
from  the  course  of  their  dealing  with 
the  discipline  and  doctrine  df  the 
Church.  A  layman  (Thomas  Crom- 
well) was  appointed  "lord  vicegerent 
in  matters  ecclesiastical,'  and  under 


•  The  Franciscans  espedally  opposed  the  divorce, 
and  one  of  their  number  (William  or  Peter  Pcto)  in 
a  sermon  before  the  king  at  (Greenwich,  May  z,  1533, 
likened  him  to  Ahab,  and  prophesied  a  similar  fate 
to  him.  Henry  bore  this  apparently  unmoved,  and 
merely  employed  Hugh  Curwen  to  preadi  against 
him  on  the  following  Sunday.  Pcto,  however, 
thought  it  prudent  to  go  abroad,  and  he  was  soon 
after  attainted.  He  returned  in  the  time  of  Mary, 
became  her  confes:$or,  aided  in  restoring  his  con- 
vent, and  died  a  cardinal  and  bishop-elect  of  Salis- 
bury in  1558- 

p  According  to  a  calculation,  which  is  believed 
at  all  events  not  to  be  in  excess,  376  small  houses 
(those  estimated  at  less  than  jC^oo  per  annum,) 
were  suppres!»ed  in  1536;  645  greater  houses 
(twenty-nine  of  which,  called  mitred  abbeys  or 
priories,  entitled  their  heads  to  seats  in  parlia- 
ment,) were  surrendered  or  seized  in  1539:  2,374 
free  dhantries  and  chapels,  and  no  hospital:,,  m 
Z545.  The  rents  of  their  lands,  their  plate  and 
jewels,  amounted  tu  a  vast  siim  :  and  it  was  alleged, 
to  nuUce  the  ccmfiscation  palatable  to  the  people, 
that  the  king  would  never  more  have  to  call  on 
them  for  subsidies.  So  little  w.i.s  iliis  the  case, 
that  subsidies  and  bcnevolcuces  continued  as  heavy 
as  ever  :  the  king's  debts  were  di-^honeslly  remitted 
by  the  parliament,  and  both  he  and  his  two  imme- 
diate succe^sor^.  died  with  an  empty  treasury. 

s  "  God's  law  is  turned  '  up^o  Uovvne,'  abbeys  and 
churclies  overthrown  ....  and  1  think  they  will 
cast  down  parish  churches  and  all,  at  the  last." 
Many  churches  were  in  fact  desecrated  or  pulled 
down  ;  the  monastic  churches  suffered  the  most, 
but  parish  churches  were  destroyed  also.  As  one 
instance,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  a  document 
"  exists  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  dated  July  6, 1544, 
in  which  one  Henry  Norres  makes  an  offer  to  the 
Court  of  Augmentations  to  buy  "the  scitc  of  the 
parish  church  of  Compton,  in  1  Berkshire."  At  this 
very  time,  three  of  the  finest  churches  in  London 
were  in  use  as  storehouses,  the  Grey  Friars  holding 
a  stock  of  wine,  and  the  Austin  and  Blackfriars  being 
filled  with  herrings.  "  The  king  will  hang  in  hell 
one  day  for  the  plucking  down  of  abljcys."  "  1  fear 
that  within  a  while  the  king  will  pull  down  parish 
churches."  Such  speeches  as  the.se,  which  doubt- 
less represent  the  popular  impression,  are  among 
the  "most  wicked  and  execrable  words"  imputed 
to  Geoflrcy  Pole  and  other  adherents  of  the  car- 


dinal, and  punished  as  treason.    See  a.ix  xnB. 

'  Westminster,  suppressed  in  1550 ;  andTBckto^ 
Chester,  Gloucester,  Oxford  and  Peterboroi^rii, 
which  still  exist.  Canterbury  and  several  otter 
cathedral  chapters  were  reroodelled,  but  witk  bd 
increase  of  revenue.  On  the  canb:ary,  in  OMit 
cases  the  chapters  were  forced  into  <&advantageaBS 
exchanges ;  and  even  down  to  the  end  of  the  reipi 
of  Elizabeth,  each  new  bishop  usually  had  to 
j  render  a  part  of  the  property  of  his  see  to 
powerful  courtier. 

■  Sandown,  Deal,  and  Walmer,  in  Kent,  Sv«m«- 
sea,  by  Portsmouth,  Hurst  (Castle,  and  Saadawa^ 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  were  among  them :  a  few 
harbours  were  also  improved :  but  Uiese  aaoanled 
to  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  spoiL 

*  To  interest  as  many  persons  as  possible  in 
maintaining  the  new  order  of  things,  socne  were 
even  compelled  to  exchasise  their  hereditary  estates 
for  Churcn  lands.  Lord  Windsor  was  thus  obUsed 
to  part  with  his  stately  mansion  of  S^anwdl,  ana  is 
said  to  have  died  of  vexation  shortly  after. 

"  Hugh  Latimer,  the  son  of  a  yeoman  in  Leices- 
tershire, was  bom  in  1470,  and  was  educated  at  Oars 
Hall,  Cambridge.  He  was  at  first  a  vdieinent 
opponent  of  the  reformers,  but  being  coaterted 
by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Bilney  (afterwards 
a  martyr),  he  maintained  their  doctrines  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  University,  and  was  thus  eaqxised  to 
persecution,  but  was  secured  from  serious  ooase- 
quenccs  by  Cromwell,  by  whose  £ivour  he  obtained 
the  living  of  West  Kmgton,  in  ^M^tshire.  In  1535 
he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  bat  re- 
signed it  in  1539  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Sbe 
Articles,  and  vras  imprisoned  Tor  the  rem 
of  Henry's  reign.  He  was  released  on  the 
sion  of  EUiward  VL,  but  dedined  to 
again  an  episcopal  charge,  preferriog  insCesd  V> 
act  as  an  itinerant  preacher ;  and  he  thus  power- 
fully contributed  to  fix  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation in  the  minds  of  the  people.  On  tbs 
accession  of  Mary  he  was  committed  to  pRMB. 
but  after  a  time  was  carried  (with  Ckanmer  and 
Ridley)  to  Oxford  to  hold  a  imblic  dispotatioa* 
which  wsis  managed  with  manifest  nnfturaeas,  was 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  at  IcQgth  bant* 
Oct,  16,  IS55,  being  then  8|  years  of  age. 

*  The  IxMies  of  King  Stephen  were  toni  front 
j  their  resting-place  and  thrown  into  the  ' 
!  this  cause.     See  A.D.  7x54. 
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that  title  superseded  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  bishops,  and  controlled 
all  the  rest  Though  Cranmer  and 
some  few  others  from  the  first  doubt- 
less had  the  desire  to  see  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  Rome  repudiated,  as  even- 
tually came  to  pass,  such  was  by  no 
means  the  intention  of  the  king.  Cran- 
mer gained  from  him  permission  to 
prepare  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  but 
It  was  hardly  completed,  when  its  use 
was  limited  by  act  of  parliament,  (34 
Hen.  VIII.  c  i).  And  attempts  were 
made  to  supersede  it  by  books  drawn 
up  in  the  kmg's  name,  which  were  as- 


serted to  contain  "all  necessary  doc- 
trine," yet,  except  in  matters  avowedly 
levelled  at  the  "  usurped  power  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,"  differed  little  from 
what  nad  been  formerly  taught  ^  It 
was  not  until  near  the  close  of  Henry's 
life  that  Cranmer  was  allowed  to  pre- 
pare a  few  prayers  and  a  litany  in 
English,  and  to  commence  an  exami- 
nation of  the  mass,  but  these  were  ne- 
cessary steps  to  the  great  work  of 
Edward's  reign,  the  compilation  of  our 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  admi- 
nistration of  the  Sacraments. 


IRELAND. 


A.D.  1534. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  is  summoned  to 
England  in  February,  and  is  soon 
after  thrown  into  the  Tower. 

Although  this  imprisonment  was 
(ming  to  the  complaints  of  his  coun- 
aiy  luldare  had  yet  sufficient  influence 
to  cause  his  son  Thomas  to  be  re- 
ceived as  his  deputy,  and  he  had  also 
stored  his  castles  with  arms  and  am- 
nmnition.  The  young  lord,  who  was 
known  as  Silken  Thomas  (from  his 
customary  rich  attire  and  his  courtly 
manners),  no  sooner  heard  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  his  £cither  than  he  for- 
midhf  resigned  his  office  (June  11, 
1534},  and  attempted  to  capture  the 
castte  of  Dublin ;  but,  failing  in  that, 
seized  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  (John 
AUen')  near  Waterlord,  when  fleeing 
to  England  for  succour,  and  put  him 
to  desuh  (July  28).    Skeffington  was 


f  Tbe  d^ef  of  these  books  were,  a  Primer,  pub- 
liiked  in  i535«  which  was  mainly  an  explanation  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
tltt  ApoadeS*  Creed ;  a  series  of  Articles,  "  devised 
hf  ^  Iddg's  highness  to  establish  Christian  quiet- 
nem  sod  mdtf  amoQg  us**  (x^sQ:  the  Institution 
ef  a  Qtfbiian  Man,  or  the  Bisnops'  Book  (1537); 
md  the  Mecesttry  Doctrine  and  Erudition  tor  any 
Christiaa  Man,  or  the  King's  Book  (x543)-  1^^ 
Anklet  and  the  Institution  upree  in  aU  essential 
poJMB,  hot  the  Erudition  inculcates  many  Romish 
dflcmas  which  they  had  condemned. 

*  Allen  had  been  Archbishop  Warfaam's  asent  at 
Ffie  and  was  atterwardM  employed  by  Wolsey 
a  lUStitig  the  smaller  monasteries,  with  a  view 
to  their  Mipiacssioiu  His  arrogant  conduct  in  the 
diwhaige  of  ihh  oflice  was  mudi  complained  of. 
la  too  ht  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
aad  dso  dmneellor  of  Ireland.  He  nad  a  ^reat 
^■i*lf  tiflti  fot  the  primacy  with  Cromer,  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  lit  was  also  at  variance  with  the 
cari  of  XSdare,  In  &ct  heading  the  opposition  to 
him,  and  bdng  genaaUy  supposed  the  adviser  of  his 
nesoe  nis  unpopularity,  and  death. 


now  appointed  deputy,  having  Lord 
Leonard  Grey  •  as  his  marshal ;  Tho- 
mas was  defeated  and  surrendered^ 
(Aug.  1535) ;  five  of  his  uncles  also 
were  captured  early  in  1536,  and  being 
sent  to  England  the  wnole  six  were 
hanged  at  Tyburn  (Feb.  3,  1537),  the 
old  earl  having  long  before  died  in 
the  Tower  (Dec.  12,  1534).  The  next 
heir,  Gerald,  a  lad  of  twelve  years  of 
age  at  his  £cither's  death,  after  lurking 
about  in  the  care  of  his  tutor,  Thomas 
Leverous*,  for  a  time,  escaped  into 
France  (March,  1540),  was  protected 
by  his  kinsman,  Cardinal  role,  and 
eventually  restored  to  his  ancestral 
honours  by  Mary  (May  14,  1554),  al- 
though his  attainder  was  not  reversed 
until  the  year  1569. 

Skeftington  died  in  office  in  1537, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Leonard 
Grey,  who  proclaimed  the  king's  supre- 


*  Son  of  Thomas,  marquis  of  Dorset,  and  imcle 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

b  His  name  is  to  be  seen  rudely  cut  on  the  wall 
of  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  in  the  Tower  of  London 
(see  Note,  p.  311):  and  a  letter  of  his  remains  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  in  which  he  requests  his 
"trusty  and  well-beloved  servant,  John  Rothe,"  to 
procure  him  the  sum  of  £ao  from  O'Brien,  with 
whom  he  had  left  his  plate.  "  I  never  had  any 
money  since  I  came  into  prison,"  he  says,  "  but 
one  noble,  nor  hose,  doublet,  shoes,  or  shirt,  but 
one  ....  and  I  have  gone  bare-foot  and  bare- 
legged divers  times,  when  it  hath  not  been  very 
warm ;  and  so  I  should  have  done  still,  and  now, 
but  that  poor  prisoners,  of  their  gentleness,  have 
sometimes  given  me  old  hose,  and  shoes,  and  old 

shirts."  ,  . .  .         r 

«  Afterwards  dean  of  St.  Patnck  and  bishop  of 
Kildare,  but  expelled  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
He  retired  to  Adair,  near  Limerick,  and  for  many 
years  supported  himself  by  keeping  a  school,  having 
Richard  Creagh,  the  deprived  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, for  his  usher. 
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macy,  suppressed  monasteries,  burnt 
the  most  venerated  relics,  and  carried 
on  the  spoliation  of  the  Church  with 
a  high  hand ;  but,  though  in  this  he 
only  acted  up  to  his  instructions,  and 
also  shewed  vigour  and  address  in 
contending  with  the  rebels'*,  he  was 
at  last  accused  by  his  council  of  being 
in  league  with  them",  was  recalled, 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  at  last 
beheaded,  June  28,  1541. 


A.D.  1534. 

The  succession  to  the  throne  regu- 
lated by  parliament,  [25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  22].  The  king's  marriage  with  Ka- 
therine  of  Aragon  was  declared  in- 
valid', and  that  with  Anne  Boleyn 
good ;  the  penalties  of  treason  (or  of 
misprision  of  treason  if  the  opposition 
was  confined  to  words)  being  incurred 
by  all  who  maintained  the  contrary  ». 

Elizabeth  Barton,  styled  the  Holy 
Maid  of  Kent,  (who  had  uttered  pre- 
tended revelations  condemning  the 
king's  conduct,)  is  executed  with  seve- 
ral of  her  associates  **,  May  5.  John 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  accused 
of  having  countenanced  her,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  very  harshly 
treated. 

William,  lord  Dacre,  warden  of  the 
west  marches,  is  tried  on  a  charge  of 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Scots,  but  acquitted,  July  9. 

The  first  fruits  and  tenths  of  all 


benefices,  formerly  paid  to  the  pope, 
are  granted  to  the  crown*,  [26  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  3]. 

Many  new  treasons  declared  by  sta- 
tute, [c.  13]. 

Among  these  were  attempting,  or 
wishing,  any  bodily  harm  to  the  king 
or  queen  ;  denying  any  of  their  titles ; 
or  slandering  them  as  heretics ;  and 
the  more  palpable  offence  of  attempt- 
ing to  keep  possession  of  forts,  ships, 
arms,  &c.  belonging  to  the  king,  when 
legally  summoned  to  surrender  them. 

The  king  is  empowered  to  appoint 
suffragan  bishops  J,  [c.  14]. 

Bishop  Fisher,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Thomas  earl  of  Kildare,  and  others, 
attainted,  [cc.  22,  23,  25]. 

A.D.  1535. 

The  king  formally  assumes  the  title 
of  "on  earth  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England**,"  Jan.  15. 

Houghton,  Webster,  and  Lawrens, 
priors  of  Carthusian  houses,  two  priests 
and  a  monk,  (Feron,  Hale,  and  Rey- 
nolds,) are  convicted  of  treason  for 
speaking  against  the  king's  marriage 
and  his  supremacy,  April  29. 

Bishop  Fisher  (styled  in  the  indict- 
ment late  bishop  of  Rochester)  and 
three  Carthusians  (Middlemore,  Ex- 
mew,  and  Newdygate)  are  convicted 
of  denying  the  king^s  supremacy,  June 
II  and  17.  Sir  Thomas  More  is  con- 
denmed  on  a  similar  charge,  July  i  K 


*  In  the  Public  Record  Office  is  a  document 
containing  a  list  of  treaties,  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, concluded  by  him  with  the  native  and  Anglo- 
Irish  chiefs,  who  all  confess  their  allegiance  to  the 
king,  and  promise,  some  of  them  money,  but  more 
only  military  service. 

■  His  sister  was  Kildare's  second  wife,  and  he 
was  thought  to  have  favoured  the  escape  of  the 
young  Gerald. 

'  Bv  another  act  of  the  same  session  [c.  28]  she 
was  forbidden  to  be  any  more  styled  queen,  but 
was  to  be  called  *'  the  princess  dowager." 

f  An  oath  in  the  sense  of  this  statute  was  ordered 
to  be  taken  by  all  persons,  but  as  it  contained  also 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  king  as  supreme  head 
of  the  Church,  it  was  refused  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  was  in  consequence  sent  to  the  Tower. 

**  She  and  six  of  her  abettors  had  been  attainted, 
and  Bbhop  Fisher  and  five  others  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life  by  statute,  [25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  11]. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  statute  a  valuation  of 
all  livings  was  made,  which  is  still  in  use  for 
some  purposes,  and  is  known  as  "  Liber  Regis." 
By  a  subsequent  statute  [27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  42], 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
excused  from  these  payments  on  condition  of  pro- 
viding certain  lecturers  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  &c.  ; 
and  Uie  colleges  of  Winchester  and  Eton,  for  the 


same  exemption,  were  to  celebrate  obits  for  the 
king. 

i  The  places  for  which  they  may  be  appointed 
are  enumerated  in  the  act ;  they  amount  to  95 : 
viz.,  Bedford,  Berwick,  Bridgwater,  Bristol,  Cam- 
bridge, Colchester,  Dover,  St.  German's^  Clou- 
cesier,  Grantham,  Guildford,  Hull,  Huntugdon, 
Ipswich,  Leicester,  Marlborough,  Nottinmam, 
•^Pereth"  [Penrith  fj,  Shaftesbury,  ShrewsWy. 
Southampton,  Soutlunolton,  Taimton,  Thetforo, 
and  the  Isle  of  A^ght.  The  statute  was  very  little 
acted  on,  but  has  of  late  years  been  put  in  opera- 
tion as  to  two  of  the  towns  named,  viz.  Dover  and 
Nottingham. 

k  This  was  in  virtue  of  staL  26  Hen.  VIII.  c  x. 
which  declares  the  king  "  shall  be  taken,  accepted 
and  reputed  the  only  supreme  head  in  earth  of 
the  Church  of  England,  called  Anglicana  £c> 
clesia." 

>  The  offence  of  the  bishop,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
the  priors  and  Reynolds,  according  to  their  indict- 
ments, consisted  in  openly  saying,  when  in  custody 
in  the  Tower,  "  The  king,  our  sovereign  lord,  is  not 
supreme  head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of  England." 
The  priests,  it  is  alleged,  uttered  "  execrable  words" 
against  the  king,  describing  him  as  "the  most 
cruellest,  capital  heretic,  de&cer  and  treader  under 
foot  of  Christ  and  of  His  Church,"  wished  for  his 
speedy  death,  and  spoke  of  his  marriage  with  "hift 


A.D.  1535.  1536] 

Thomas  Cromwell  is  appointed  vicar-  '■■ 
general  with  extensive  power  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs.    One  of  his  first  steps 

James  V.  sails  from  Leith  to  Gal- 
loway with  a  powerAil  fleet,  and  re- 
duces the  turbulent  insular  clans  to 
his  obedience. 

A.D.  1536. 
Queen  Katberine  dies  at  Kimbolton, 
Jan.  7. 

Piracy  ordered  to  be  tried  by  the 
long's  commissioners -,[27  Hen.  VIII. 
C4J. 

Sanctuary  men  ordered  to  wear 
badges,  and  forbidden  to  carry  wea- 
pons or  to  be  out  at  nights,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  their  privileges,  [c.  19]. 
Vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars  sub- 
jected to  severe  punishment ;  whipping 
for  the  first  offence,  loss  of  an  ear  for 
ibe  second,  and  hanging  for  the  third, 
[c.  isj- 

Wales  mcorporated  mto  and  united 
»!th  England,  [c  26]. 

The  statute  provided  that  all  per- 
soos  bom  in  Wales  were  to  enjov  like 
liberties  as  those  bom  in  England ; 
Lbe  English  laws  were  to  be  extended 
to  Wales,  and  all  suits  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  English  language ;  a  chan- 
ray  and  an  exchequer  were  to  be  es- 
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tablished  at  Brecknock  and  Denbigh  ; 
lands  were  to  descend  according  to 
English  law,  and  Welsh  laws  and  cus- 
toms to  be  inquired  into  by  a  com- 

Tbe  Court  of  Augmentations  esta- 
blished for  management  of  the  reve- 
nues expected  to  be  derived  from  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  [c.  27]°. 

All  the  smaller  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries (such,  namely,  as  had  less  than 
/200  raf  yearly  revenue)  dissolved,  and 
their  effects  granted  to  the  crown,[c.28]. 

A  code  of  ordinances  for  the  govern- 


endeavour  to  induce  the  king  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  their  league. 

The  queen  (Anne)  is  suddenly  sent 
to  the  Tower,  May  2.  Four  of  her  al- 
leged paramours  (Sir  Francis  Weston, 
Brereton,  Nonis,  and  Smeaton')  are 
tried.  May  12,  and  executed.  May  17. 

The  queen  and  her  brother,  George 
Lord  Rochford,  are  tried,  and  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  adultery  and  incest. 
May  15;  and  the  queen's  marriage 
with  the  king  is  set  aside  on  the  alle- 
gation of  a  pre-contract  with  Lord 
Henry  Percy,  Ma?  17.  She  is  exe- 
cuted within  the  Tower,  May  19 ; 
Rochford  had  been  executed  May  17. 

The  king  marries  Jane  Seymour', 


g  ef  pnmfwni  alRsdjr  imduljr  _.  _._,  ._ 
—..jdbUan  of  tbe  Tudor  tiiKl.    Thccccle- 
••VJa  vera  attcattd   at  Trbuni.  uod  afker ; 
"-■■—  "^■■—  June  ».  Hid  Ki  lltomu  Mon, 
eriull.    TheBuurofDacUiBflon, 
lidi  bcloDccd  to  ^  Hioniai,  wa-^ 
MoiTTNoniii  vrfaowu  hiuulf  uuiuted 
ud  in  leu  tlun  i  tweJveBcntb  after. 
n  BiTca  iir  that  the  ptdcha  in  the 

sablr  «xpcElslvF    and    t^ous»   aod   then 
'■wm  tfce  ttfcme  of  nuWacloi-     -"^  ■-  - 

■  liiiiia  nladcd  nuIlT  to  At  charge  of  adul- 
UT.ImdaM  dwtreuoB  alleged  acaiiut  him : 
'I':  nhai  iliiiiiiil  hoth  chaigea. 

I  Sb*  ni  the  duiAter  ef  Sit  JahB  Seyrnour, 
-.  WikaUK  kmcbt.  Her  bndiar  Edward,  who 
'» t-ii*-"-*  iir  HtTice  ia  FnuKC  in  ism,  "u 
"Jiad  iUaMt  BciiDdiuiip  on  the  occauon  of  her 
'-  '.Tii((,  aod  «ul  of  Herdod  (ow  after,  and  an 


of  lord  chamberlain. 


mho  finally  brought  him  (a  the  Kiffold.  Henfoi 
tucceeded  Iheeul  of  Surrey  sj  gnvenior  of  Em 
^.ora=T^d^hi"n"Xw  "■---  -  ^ 


,  nephew  Edward 
:.     He  piofeued  hi 


him.  and  [he  duke  v: 
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at  Wolf-hall,  near  Great  Bedwin,  in 
Wiltshire,  May  20. 

The  Princess  Mary  is  received  into 
the  king's  favour,  on  acknowledging 
him  as  "  supreme  head  in  earth  under 
Christ  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and 
also  confessing  that  her  mother's  mar- 
riage was  justly  set  aside '. 

The  succession  to  the  throne  is  a 
second  time  regulated  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, [28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7*]. 

A  further  act  passed  to  extinguish 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
[c.  10],  by  which,  refusing  to  make 
oath  of  the  king's  supremacy  is  again 
declared  treason. 

The  king's  successor  empowered  to 
set  aside  any  laws  that  may  be  passed 
before  he  attains  his  24th  year,  [c.  17]. 

Lord  Thomas  Howard  (son  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk)  and  the  lady  Marga- 
ret Douglas  (the  king's  niece)  are  sent 
to  the  Tower,  in  consequence  of 
making  a  contract  of  marriage'  with- 
out the  royal  permission,  July. 

Reginald  Pole"  publishes  a  book 
*^  De  Unitate  Ecclesiastica,"  in  which 
he  severely  condemns  the  king's  sepa- 
ration from  Rome. 


An  insurrection  breaks  out  in  Lin- 
colnshire, occasioned  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  smaller  monasteries,  Octo- 
ber. The  insurgents  disperse,  on 
promise  of  pardon. 

The  people  of  Yorkshire  took  up 
arms  on  the  same  account,  shortly 
after.  They  styled  their  expedition 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  earned  ban-  . 
ners  on  which  were  depicted  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ,  demanded  the  driv- 
ing away  of  **  base-bom  councillors  ^", 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  and  the 
restitution  of  the  goods  of  the  Church. 
They  were  headed  by  Robert  Aske, 
a  gentleman  of  Doncaster,  but  were 
soon  joined  by  the  archbishop  of  York 
(Edward  Lee*),  Lords  Darcy,  Latimer, 
Lumley,  Scroop,  Sir  Thomas  Percv 
and  others,  and  seized  York  and  HulL 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  dispatched 
against  them,  but  finding  them  too 
strong,  he  negotiated,  and  at  len^ 
induced  them  to  disperse  before  Chnst- 
mas,  by  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon^ 
and  the  promise  that  a  parliament 
should  be  held  next  year  in  the  north, 
by  which  their  grievances  were  to  be 
redressed. 


to  have  been  a  false  charge  of  conspirine  against 
the  life  of  his  rival,  Jan.  22,  1552.  He  had  long 
been  unpopular,  from  consenting  to  the  execution 
of  his  brotncr  (Lord  Thomas  Seymour),  and  for  the 
Kipacity  he  had  shewn  in  gaining  estates  from  the 
crown,  as  well  as  for  builduig  a  stately  palace  in 
the  Strand  f  Somerset-house)  with  the  materials  of 
diurches  pulled  down  for  the  purpose,  and  his  hi\ 
was  little  lamented.  His  duchess  (to  whose  proud 
spirit  was  attributed  his  fatal  quarrel  with  his  bro- 
ther) was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  but  was  re- 
leased by  Mary  on  her  accession,  and  lived  until 

3587-  .       . 

'  She  wrote,  by  the  direction  of  Cromwell  and 
under  fear,  letters  to  him  expressing  her  deep  peni- 
tence for  having  withstood  his  '*  most  just  and  vir- 
tuous Liws :"  she  was  al.«.o  obliged  to  confess  that 
her  mother's  marriage  was  "  incestuous  and  unlaw- 
ful." These  letters  have  been  commented  on  as 
proofs  of  her  insincerity,  but  they  are  merely  proofs 
of  her  weakness  ;  and  the  greatest  blame  must  as- 
suredly rest  on  the  heartless  parent  who  could  ca- 
tort  such  submis>inns  from  a  daughter. 

■  By  this  act  Anne  Bolevn  was  attainted,  her 
daughter  bastardized,  and  the  succession  ascribed 
to  the  issue  of  Jane  Seymour  ;  ih^  penalties  of  trea- 
son being  incurred  by  all  opposers. 

*■  Lord  Thomas  died  about  a  year  after,  and  the 
lady  was  then  released.  She  was  bom  Oct.  7, 
1515.  eventually  married  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Damley. 

"  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Lord  Monta- 
cutc,  and  grand.<ion  otGcorge,  duke  of  Clarence. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1500,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford  (at  the  expense  of  the  convent  of  St.  Frides- 
wide  by  the  king's  command)  and  at  Paris,  very 
«arlv  received  Church  preferment,  and  was  in- 
tended for  the  see  of  York,  when  it  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Wolsey.  Pole,  however,  conscien- 
tiously expressed  his  dislike  of  the  kind's  proceed- 
ings in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  contmued  to  re- 
-side  abroad*  and  remained  unconvinced  by  the 


arguments  of  Sampson  and  others  who  wrote  books 
in  support  of  Henry's  views.^  He  replied  to  Saxap- 
son  with  considerable  asperity,  and  by  some  per- 
sonal reflections  gave  mortal  OTience  to  Henry*  who 
had  him  attainted,  and,  as  he  could  not  seize  his 
person,  put  his  mother  and  several  members  of  his 
family  to  death  for  corresponding  with  him.  Pde 
was  now  made  a  cardinal,  and  sent  as  pautal  nundo 
into  Flanders  ;  he  afterwards  attended  the  Oundl 
of  Trent,  and  on  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  had 
the  (^er  of  succeeding  him,  but  aedinol  the  d^- 
nity.  C)n  the  accession  of  Mary  his  attaunder  was 
reversed,  he  came  to  England,  where  he  effected 
a  fomud  reconciliation  of  the  kingdom  with  the 
Holy  See,  and  was  made  archbish<^  of  Canteibuzy. 
I'he  cruelties  of  Mary's  reign  do  not  seem  in  any 
way  imputable  to  Pole,  alwough  as  j^pal  legate 
the  proceedings  were  often  taken  in  his  name;  in 
fact,  from  his  mildness,  his  conduct  was  displeaans 
at  Rome,  and  he  would  have  been  removed  from 
his  office  but  for  the  personal  Caivour  of  the  queen* 
who  refused  to  admit  any  other  legate,  altnongh 
the  person  named  was  Fnar  Peto,  her  own  CGafes- 
sor,  and  a  man  who  had  suffered  many  yean'  exile 
for  advocating  the  cause  of  her  mouier»  even  to 
Henry's  face.  (See  p.  208).  Pole  died  Nov.  x8, 
7^58,  and  was  buried  in  nis  cathedral,  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  character  of  a  strictly  oonsctentioas 
man,  of  a  mild,  generous  and  tolerant  spirit,  and  if 
not  inclined  (as  some  of  his  ccmtemporaries  sup- 
posed) to  Protestantism,  yet  anxious  for  the  re- 
moval of  known  abuses  from  his  Quirdh. 

^  Cromwell  was  especudly  meant. 

*  He  was  believed  to  have  yielded  to  coii^m]noa» 
and  so  was  pardoned,  whilst  several  of  the  othea 
were  executed,  in  the  next  year. 

X  This  was  a  mere  pretence,  as  they  afterwards 
ex];>erienced  ;  and  so  jealous  was  the  government, 
that  a  Windsor  butcher  was  hanged  as  a  rebel  for 
saying  he  had  rather  "the  ffood  feOows  in  the 
North"  had  his  meat  than  aeU  it  at  a  price  that 
was  offered. 
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A  fresh  instrrrecdon  breaks  out  early 
in  the  year,  m  the  north ;  also  another 
in  Somersetshure.  Both  are  promptly 
snppressed,  many  summary  executions 
follow*,  and  several  of  those  formerly 
pardoned  are  now  put  on  their  trial. 
Lords  Darcy  and  Hussey,  Sir  Robert 
Constable,  Sir  Francis  Bigot,  Sir 
Thomas  Percy,  Sir  John  Bulmer,  Ro- 
bert Aske,  and  others,  are  seized, 
tried,  and  executed;  as  are  the  ab- 


bots of  Barlings,  Fountains,  and  Jer- 
vaux  (Matthew  Mackerell,  William 
Thriske,  and  Adam  Sedbar*),  Whalley, 
Wobum,  and  Sawley  (John  Paslew, 
John  Hops**,  and  William  TraffordJ, 
and  the  prior  of  Bridlington  (Wu- 
liam  Wood). 

The  queen  (Jane)  dies,  Oct.  24. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  is  recalled, 
and  his  place  supplied  by  a  board  of 
commissioners  st)-led  the  Council  of 
the  North '. 


IRELAND. 


In  1537  Anthony  St.  Leger  and  three 
other  English  gentlemen  were  sent  as 
a  commission  of  incjuiry  to  Ireland. 

Beside  endeavourmg  to  obtain  a  sub- 
sidy to  reimburse  the  king's  charges 
in  repressing  the  rebellion  of  the  Fitz- 
geraids,  the  commissioners  were  di- 
rected to  examine  the  conduct  of  the 
deputy  (Lord  Leonard  Grey)  and  his 
council 'y  and.  preparatory  to  introduc- 
ing the  king's  laws  in  every  part,  to 
report  on  the  exactions  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  great  landholders.  Ac- 
cordingly they  held  inquests  in  various 
places^  both  in  the  pale  and  the  so- 
called  Enghsh  districts,  and  their 
reports,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office*,  fully  justify  the  complaints  of 
the  writer  of  the  paper  of  1 515  already 
refieired  to'. 
From  these  we  learn  that  the  cus- 


•  The  king  wrote  thus  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
Fek  ««,  1537:  *'We  do  ri|dit  well  ai>prove  and 
allow  jouT  prooeedini^  in  the  displaying  of  our 
And  ibrasni 


focasmach  as  the  same  is  now  spread 
aaA  diiplsyrd,  bf  reason  whereof  till  the  sane 
ikall  be  dosed  again,  the  course  <»  our  laws  must 
pve  nfaioe  to^  the  ordinances  and  statutes  martial, 
mt  pWaiore  k,  that  before  you  dose  up  our  said 
buBscr  agsiii,  you  shall,  in  any  wise,  cause  such 
dwdftil  execution  to  be  done  upon  a  good  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  village  and  ham- 
Wt,  dMt  Ittve  offended  in  this  r^>dlion,  as  well  by 
Ihe  hmagnrng  of  diem  up  in  trees,  as  by  the  quarter- 
ing of  mem,  and  the  setting  of  their  heads  and 
^■anan  in  every  town,  great  and  small,  and  in  all 
tmdk  oAtx  places,  as  they  may  be  a  fearful  spec- 
tade  to  all  other  hereafter  that  wottld  practise  any 
Ske  natter :  which  we  require  yon  to  do,  without 
pitf  or  reapect,  according,  to  our  former  letters." 
The  rebdhon  b  in^mted  to  the  **  solicitation  and 
tnkuiOia  osmpixacy  of  the  monks  and  canons," 
ami  the  duke  is  dlrttted  to  vtdt  Hexham,  Sallay, 
yewuiinoer,  Lonercost,  and  other  abbeys  and 
Wiufim,  uid  to  '*  cause  all  the  monks  and  canons 
nutt  be  fai  any  wise  &ulty,  to  be  tied  up,  without 
fether  delay  or  ceremon)r,  to  the  terrible  example 
of  odMn ;  wlMMdn  we  think  you  shall  do  unto  us 
BigDMWiae. 

*  nis'imine  b  **  Scdkur"  in  the  indictment  against 
Mb  (May  i7»  X537X  bot  it  b  given  as  Sedbarr  in 


tomary  feudal  burdens,  which  pressed 
heavily  on  their  brethren  in  England, 
were  almost  entirely  evaded  by  the 
Anglo-Irish  nobles.  One  (the  earl  of 
Desmond)  maintained  that  he  was 
legally  exempt  from  attendance  in  par- 
liament, and  the  others  only  obeyed 
the  king's  deputy's  summons,  either  in 
war  or  peace,  when  it  pleased  them- 
selves ;  they,  however,  when  sum- 
moned, regularly  assessed  their  pre- 
sumed expenses  on  their  tenantry, 
whether  they  moved  from  their  castles 
or  not. 

The  lords  usually  would  not  suffer 
the  king's  courts  to  be  held  within 
their  districts,  and  they  heavily  fined 
their  tenants  if  they  repaired  for  jus- 
tice to  the  walled  towns,  where  the 
biu-gesses  kept  themselves  in  some 
measure,  though  not  entirely,  free  from 


the  escheat,  and  there  remains  an  inscription  in  the 
Beauchamp  Tower  which  reads  "adam  :  seobar 

ABUAS  :^OREVALL  1537." 

*>  He  IS  so  styled  m  his  indictment,  but  the  es- 
cheat on  his  conviction  calls  him  Robert  Hobbes. 

*■  This  council  had  existed  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  but  had  fallen  into  disuse.  Henceforth 
it  had  a  Lord  President,  whose  residence  was 
usually  at  York,  and  it  continued  until  the  time  of 
Charles  I. 

*  In  a  letter,  dated  Feb.  25,  1537,  announcing 
the  appointment  of  this  commusion,  the  king  duuges 
them  with  wasting  his  revenue,  or  applymg  it  to 
their  own  purposes.  The  council,  in  answer,  deny 
the  charges,  and  say  to  Cromwell,  "  Would  to  God 
his  majesty  and  your  lordship  did  know  our  gains 
and  riches,  which  b  so  great,  that  we,  of  the  mean 
sort  of  this  council,  being  his  grace's  officers, 
amongst  us  all  be  not  worth  in  money  and  plate 
;Ciooo  Irish,  which  is  a  small  substance  for  us  all, 
being  in  the  rooms  that  we  be  imder  his  grace.  We 
be  no  purcha-sers  of  possessions,  builders,  dicers,  no 
carders,  neither  yet  pompous  householders,  whereby 
we  should  consume  our  profits  and  gains,  if  wc  had 
them.  Wherefore  we  most  humbly  beseech  your 
good  lordship  to  be  mean  to  hk  grace  to  accept  us, 
being  poor  men,  as  his  true  and  faithful  subjecte." 

•  A  summary  of  them  will  be  foimd  in  the  State 
Papers  of  Henry  VIII.  Part  II.  p.  510—5",  noie. 

f  See  p.  288. 
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tlidr  exactions.  They  instead  upheld 
the  Brehon  law,  which  was  more  pro- 
fitable to  themselves,  as,  according  to 
that  system,  murders,  manslaughters, 
and  other  violences  were  atoned  for 
by  a  fine,  called  herick,  and  theft  by 
another,  termed  canne;  but  these 
sums,  which  varied  with  the  supposed 
wealth  of  the  offender,  were  never 
given  to  the  injured  parties*;  they 
were  either  taken  by  the  lord,  or  shared 
between  him  and  his  brehon,  or  judge. 
In  all  suits  of  a  civil  nature,  a  la^e 
siun  {oylegeag)  was  payable  by  each 
party  to  me  orehon ;  and  another,  at 
least  as  large  {bieng),  was  necessary  as 
a  bribe  for  the  lord's  favour  \ 

The  recognised  rent  of  each  plough- 
land  was  one  bushel  of  summer  oats, 
but  this  was  usually  increased  tenfold, 
and  sums  of  money  m  addition  {byerahe) 
were  exacted  quarterly.  The  husband- 
man's produce  was  taken  from  him  at 
the  lord's  own  price*,  unless  he  re- 
deemed it  by  a  fine ;  a  tribute  of  milk 
was  exacted  for  each  of  his  cows  ;  he 
had  to  furnish  annually  for  each  plough- 
land  a  week's  labour  in  strengthening 
the  ditches  and  fences,  and  two  days' 
work  of  an  axeman  to  fell  timber ;  he 
had  to  supply  carts  and  cattle  for  con- 
veying the  goods  and  chattels  and 
building  materials  of  the  lord,  and  the 
plunder  of  his  armed  followers.  Yet, 
after  all,  these  afforded  him  so  little  pro- 
tection •*  that  he  was  also  obliged  to  pay 
black  rent  to  the  neighbouring  Irish 
chiefs ;  and  if  his  com  or  cattle  were 
carried  off  and  recovered,  the  lord  ap- 
propriated it  to  himself  ^ 

But  the  greatest  grievance  of  all  was 
the  exaction  called  coin  and  livery, 
which  in  numberless  documents  is  em- 
phatically stated  to  be  **  the  cause  why 
the  land  be  so  Irish  and  so  poor." 
This  consisted  in  the  exaction  of  meat, 
drink,  and  lodging,  for  three  or  four 
nights  at  a  time,  and  a  sum  of  money 
beside,  for  the  support  of  the  soldiery 
of  each  chief;  and  it  was  as  frequently 
practised  by  the  king's  deputies  as 


any  of  the  rest".  It  was  very  conunon 
also  to  demand  quarters  for  a  larger 
number  than  were  actually  present 
{plack  men)y  any  demur  as  to  which 
was  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  cow  {kyu- 
troisk);  and  if  any  tenant  escaped 
such  quartering  for  a  while,  he  was 
made  to  pay  heavily  for  the  exemp- 
tion. Every  birth,  marriag^  or  death 
in  the  lord's  family  occasioned  the 
demand  of  a  sheep  from  each  hus- 
bandman, and  a  cow  from  each  vil- 
lage ;  money  was  levied  {srahe)  for 
the  expenses  of  journeys,  never  under- 
taken, to  Dublin  or  to  England. 
Forced  contributions  of  food  and 
money  {foy  and  pay,  and  mertye^ht^ 
relieved  the  lord  from  all  expenditure 
of  his  own  when  he  had  guests ;  when 
he  hunted,  his  dogs  were  regaled  with 
bread  and  milk,  or  butter ;  and  whole 
quarters  of  oats  were  demanded  when 
most  scarce,  for  his  "great  horse,*  and 
a  composition  in  money  exacts.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  king  claimed  the  labour 
of  his  freemen  to  build  his  residence"; 
but  the  Irish  noble  exacted  mustrons 
for  the  keep  of  all  his  various  crafts- 
men, from  masons  to  tailors  ;  he,  how- 
ever, seldom  lived  at  home,  but  passed 
his  time  in  periodical  visits,  with  an 
unlimited  retmue,  to  his  tenants,  when 
meat,  drink,  lodging,  candle,  and  a 
present  at  parting  had  to  be  provided. 
Four  such  visits  to  pass  tne  night 
(called  cody,  or  cosher),  were  usudly 
bestowed  on  each  husbandman,  while 
more  occasional  visits  were  often  paid 
for  the  express  purpose  of  ruining 
("eating  up'O  an  obnoxious  inferior. 

Burdensome  as  these  exactions  were, 
matters  were  rendered  still  worse  by  the 
insolence  and  rapacity  of  the  assessors, 
or  harbingers,  as  they  were  termed,  who 
seized  far  more  than  they  accounted  for 
to  their  lords,  unless  conciliated  by  a 
payment  of  black  money  to  themselves. 

Neglect  of  duty  and  disorderly  life 
is  in  many  instances  alleged  against 
the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  taking  of  ex- 
orbitant fees  on  causes  in  the  spiritual 


«  It  was  otherwise  amone  our  Saxon  forefathers 
(sec  p.  75)  ;  but  these  lordly  plunderers  knew  no 
other  law  than  their  own  pleasure  and  profit. 

*■  These  two  payments  amounted  in  general  to 
one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  claim  from  each  party. 

'  And  also  at  the  lord's  own  measure  :  one  noble 
(Willi^un  Bermingham)  is  mentioned  as  taking 
things  at  the  rate  of  16  quarts  to  the  eallon. 

*  The  king's  castles  are  stated  to  have  all  fallen 
to  ruin,  and  those  of  the  marchers  were  mere  recep- 
tacles of  plunder.     In  fact,  the  marchmen  were 


looked  on  as  worse  enemies  than  the  "  mere  Irish* 
to  those  who  had  anything  to  lose. 

*  Lady  Katherine  Poer  even  improved  00  this : 
she  not  only  kept  the  property  recovered  by  her 
soldiers,  but  levied  a  fine  on  the  husbandman  for 
his  negligence  in  losing  iL 

™  'The  deputies  are  charged  beside  with  fire> 
quently  levying  money  for  roads,  joumeyv*  and 
hostings  (expecutions  of  various  ma^jgoitude  against 
the  "wild  Irish"),  and  applying  it  to  their  ova 
use.  "  Seep. 76. 
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courts.  One  exaction  much  com- 
plained of  was  portion  canofty  a  sum 
of  variable,  but  heavy  amount  levied 
on  the  death  of  a  man  or  his  wife,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinaiy  mortuary  fees. 
St.  Leger,  the  chief  commissioner, 
became  deputy,  in  1540,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  remedied  any  of  the 
abuses  that  he  has  recorded  ;  and  the 
country  continued  in  much  the  same 
state  during  the  remainder  of  this  and 
the  two  succeeding  reigns. 


A.D.  1538. 


The  king  enters  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  Protestant  princes,  for  a 
league  against  the  emperor,  but  it  is 
IfftMcen  off^  through  the  dissimilarity 
of  their  religious  views®. 

Forest,  a  friar,  is  burnt  for  denying 
the  royal  supremacy  ^  May  22. 

The  emperor  and  the  king  of  France 
agree  to  a  ten  years'  truce,  June  28. 
'Hie  pope  (Paul  III.)  publishes  a  bull 
(Dec  17)  excommunicating  and  de- 
posing Henry,  and  endeavours,  but  in 
Tain,  to  induce  them  to  endeavour  to 
put  it  in  execution  \ 

Cromwell  issues  Injunctions  to  the 
deigy,  one  article  of  which  directs  the 
setting  up  of  the  Bible  in  English '  in 
each  church,  and  another  orders  the 
keeping  of  a  register  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages*,  September. 


I  Becket's  shrine,  and  many  similar 
objects  of  pilgrimage,  plundered  and 
destroyed. 

The  king  assists  at  a  public  dispu- 
tation on  the  Corporal  presence  in  the 
Eucharist,  which  dogma  he  maintains 
against  John  Nicholson  (or  Lambert), 
a  schoolmaster  •,  November. 

Many  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
Cardinal  Pole*  are  accused  of  treason, 
and  executed.  His  mother,  Margaret, 
countess  of  Salisbury,  is  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower. 

Two  German  anabaptists  burnt  in 
Smithfield'',  Nov.  29. 

A.D.  1539. 

The  parliament  meets,  April  28, 
when  the  countess  of  Salisbury  and 
several  other  persons  in  custody  are 
attainted  without  trial. 

The  king's  proclamations  declared 
as  valid  as  acts  of  parliament,  [31  Hen. 
VIII.  c.8«]. 

The  king  empowered  to  erect  bi- 
shops' sees  and  appoint  bishops  by 
his  letters  patent,  [c.  9]. 

The  place  of  peers  in  parliament 
determined  by  statute,  [c.  10]. 

All  monasteries  dissolved  and  grant- 
ed to  the  kingJ",  [c.  13]. 

An  act  passed  "  for  abolishing  diver- 
sity of  opinions  in  certain  articles  con- 
cerning Christian  religion,"  [c.  14]. 

Such  was  the  title  given  to  a  merci- 


*  A  depotatkn  of  their  dirines  came  to  England, 
bat  they  could  not  arrive  at  any  agreement  with 
dK  Idng;  wlio  qtiarrelkd  with  notning  papal  except 

Be  luneBiacy* 

r  YLoA  Latimer,  afterwards  himself  burnt, 
pvttcfaeda  aennon  at  his  execution. 

\  The  document  is  dated  Aug.  31, 1535,  but  its 
P"**ratiim  had  hitherto  been  withheld  in  Uie  hope 
rfaa  aceommodatton. 

'  Thb  was  moat  probably  G)verda]e's  translation, 
vfaidi  had  just  appeared  with  a  dedication  to  the 
Uag.  It  was  speedilT  followed  by  another  transla- 
tiaa,kBOWii  as  Matthew's,  permission  to  circulate 
vladi  wasaooghc  by  Cranmer,  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell, 
AoK.  4, 1537.^'iiittil  such  time  that  we  the  bishops 
iblsctHctn  a  better  translation,  which  I  think," 
he im.  "win  not  be  until  a  day  after  doomsday." 

*  This  (UrectioD  occasioned  great  dbcontent  a- 
•oKf  tfM  peo|^,  as  they  conceived  the  register  wu 
JlfiJtJ  as  the  instrument  of  some  new  taxation. 

*  Lambert  had  been  the  chaplain  of  the  English 
fcctoiy  at  Antwerp,  but  when  he  adopted  the  views 
^  the  Refocmen,  he  quitted  his  post  and  became 
>  acfaoohDaster.  He  was  salencea  in  the  disputa- 
tioa,  and  refoaing  to  retract  his  oinnions,  was  burnt 
<mv  after. 

"  ms  brochen,  Henry  lord  Montacute,  and  Sir 
GeoAM  Pole,  Henry  marquis  of  Exeter,  Sir  Ed- 
*«d  XeiriDe,  Crofts  and  Collins,  priests,  and  Hol- 
bad,  a  aiariacr,  were  convicted  on  charges  of  cor- 
wyiiwfag  with  him,  denying  the  king's  supremacy, 
<M  farther  exprcssmg  the  opinion  that  "  knaves 


ruled  about  the  king,"  and  that  Henry  himself  was 
"  a  beast,  and  worse  than  a  beast"  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew  was  soon  after  convicted  for  holding  dis- 
courses about  "a  change  in  the  world"  with  the 
marquis  of  Exeter.  Geoffrey  Pole's  life  was  spared, 
but  the  others  were  all  executed,  (Tan.  9,  March  3, 
>539X  I^  is  usually  said  that  he  bore  witness 
against  his  brother,  who  was  convicted  the  day  be- 
fore he  himself  was  tried.  He  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  prison,  and,  as  appears  from  an  in- 
scription in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  was  alive  as 
late  as  1562. 

»  Four  others  had  been  condemned  with  them, 
but  they  saved  their  lives  by  recantation  at  Paul's 
cross.  Nov.  34. 

"  Persons  offending  against  this  act  were  to  be 
judged  by  a  larger  number  of  the  council  than 
could  be  conveniently  assembled,  and  therefore  in 
1544  another  act  was  passed  [34  &  35  Hen.  VIII. 
c  23I,  giving  authority  to  a  much  smaller  number 
to*,  decide.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  pro- 
clamations thus  legalized  after  its  issue  is  that 
dated  Nov.  16,  1538,  which  stigmatizes  Thomas 
Becket  as  a  traitor,  and  forbids  his  being  any 
longer  received  as  a  saint ;  the  plunder  and  de- 
struction of  his  rich  shrine  at  Canterbury  had  been 
effected  not  long  before. 

y  Many  had  already  been  surrendered,  but  the 
abbots  and  monks,  having  only  life  interests  therein, 
had  exceeded  their  power  in  so  doing.  This  act 
was  therefore  necessary  to  the  legal  security  of  the 
grantees  or  purchasers  of  the  spoU. 
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less  statute,  better  known  as  the  Statute 
of  the  Six  Articles,  the  passing  of 
which  proved  a  great  discouragement 
to  Cranmer  and  other  sincere  friends 
of  the  Rdbrmation.  Transubstantia- 
tion,  communion  in  one  kind,  vows  of 
chastity,  private  masses,  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  and  auricular  confession, 
were  asserted  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  God  ;  the  denial  of  the  first 
was  to  be  punished  as  heresy,  the  rest 
as  felony.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  act  into  execution, 
but  the  number  of  offenders  was  found 
so  great  (500  were  apprehended  in 
London  alone,  in  a  short  time,  prin- 
cipally for  denying  the  corporal  pre- 
sence) that  the  Romish  party  became 
alarmed,  and  ventured  to  enforce  its 
penalties  but  in  few  instances. 

Shaxton"  and  Latimer  •,  bishops  of 
Salisbury  and  Worcester,  resign  their 
sees  into  the  king's  hands,  July  i.  They 
are  both  committed  to  prison  as  "  sa- 
cramcnlarian  heretics". 

Several  castles  built  on  the  sea-coast 
with  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries  **, 
an  apprehension  being  entertained  of 
an  invasion  to  put  in  execution  the 
papal  bull. 

The  abbots  of  Glastonbur>',  Read- 
ing, and  Colchester,  (Richard  Whiting, 
Hugh  Feringdon,  and  John  Bechc,) 
executed  as  traitors  %  Nov.  14,  Dec.  i. 

A.D.  1540. 
The   king,    at    the    instigation    of 


Cromwell,  marries  Anne  of  Cleves*, 
Jan.  6. 

Wills  regulated  by  statute,  [32  Hen. 
VIIL  c.  il 

Sanctuaries  regulated,  their  number, 
and  the  number  of  inmates,  limited, 
[C12]. 

A  navigation  act  passed,  by  which 
freight  is  regulated,  (c.  14]. 

The  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
suppressed  in  England  and  Ireland*, 
[c.  24]. 

Two  priests  executed  at  Calais  for 
denying  the  royal  supremacy,  April  la 

Three  anabaptists  burnt  in  South- 
wark,  May  3. 

Cromwell  is  accused  of  treason  at 
the    council-board,  by   the    duke   of' 
Norfolk,  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
June  10.    He  is  attainted  by  act  at 

farliament>  June  29,  and  beheaded, 
uly  28. 

The  Convocation  is  empowered  by 
conmussion  to  try  the  validity  of  the 
king's  last  marriage,  July  6 ;  it  is  pro- 
nounced invalid,  July  10,  and  abro- 
gated by  parliament,  July  24 ',  [c  25J 

The  lung  marries  Katherine  Howard, 
the  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  at 
Oatlands,  July  28. 

Barnes,  Gerard,  and  Jerome,  burnt 
as  heretics,  and  Abel,  Fetherstone,  and 
Powell,  executed  at  the  same  time,  in 
Smithficld,  as  tmitors  »,  July  30. 

Laurence  Cook  *•,  prior  of  Doncaster, 
Home,  a  lay  brother  of  the  Charter 
House,  Bronholmc,  a  priest,  and  four 


*  Shaxton  afterwards  conformed,  and  preached 
pt  the  burning  of  Anne  Askew  and  others,  exhort- 
ing them,  in  vain,  to  follow  his  example.  It  ap- 
}>ears  firom  Cardinal  Pole's  Pension  Book  that 
Shaxton  was  alive  in  1556.  and  in  the  receipt  of 
.'.  pension  from  the  crown  of  ;^66  13s.  4d. 

*  Latimer,  as  already  mentioned,  suffered  for  his 
opinions  in  1555. 

*  The  materials  of  demolished  churches  were 
employed  for  this  purpose,  Iwih  in  Kni^land  and  at 
Calais.  In  pulling  down  Hurst  Castle  in  1866  many 
carved  stones  from  Beau  lieu  Abbey  were  found. 

«  They  were  charged  with  denying  the  king's 
supremacy,  and  also  with  sending  assistance  to  tlie 
insurgents  in  1537.  but  their  real  offence  seems  to 
have  been  their  steady  refusal  to  surrender  their 
houses. 

«*  She  was  the  sister  of  William,  duke  of  Ccvcs, 
who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  I^rotestant 
party  in  Germany.  Henry  wished  to  secure  their 
nelp  against  the  emperor,  and  they  desired  his 
money. 

'  Ine  statute  states  that  certain  members  of  the 
order  upheld  the  pope's  usuiped  power,  and  slan- 
dered the  king  and  his  councillors.  Its  possessions  ', 
were  seized,  but  considerable  pensions  were  allowed  | 
to  Sir  Wilham  Weston  and  Sir  John  Rawson,  its 
heads,  on  condition  of  dropping  their  titles  of  lord 
prior  and  prior  of  Kilmainham  :  members  who  were 
abroad  were  offered  pensions  if  they  returned,  but 


were  to  have  nothing  if  they  remained  out  of  the 
king's  obedience.  Raw.son  was  made  Vitoomit 
Clontarff,  and  lived  into  the  retgn  of  Edward  VI., 
but  We:>ton  died^  on  the  very  day  that  he 
obliged  to  leave  his  priory. 

<*  Anne  of  Cleves  romudiv  consented  to  tiae  1 
of  bcjparation,  July  11.  Blechingley  park,  ia  Sbp- 
rey,  forfeited  by  Sir  Nichobs  Carew(i(ee  p.  w)  w«s 
granted  to  her,  as  well  as  a  larro  sum  in  tidies  dot 
had  been  given  to  Cromwell.  She  continued  to  re- 
side in  England  until  her  death,  whidi  occuired  tf 
Chelsea,  July  17,  1557 ;  she  was  buried  nt  Wat- 
minster  with  much  pomp,  Aug.  4.  Her  wQ]  she«> 
great  consideration  for  her  servants,  and  gives  ft 
very  favourable  impression  of  her  character. 

(T  The  whole  of  these  sufferers  by  this  hideoos 
exhibition  of  Henry's  impartial  barberity  were 
clergymen  of  the  tmiversities,  estimable  fer  their 
learning  and  the  purity  of  their  lives.  Buaes  had 
early  imbibed  the  Reformed  opinions,  hat  recawied 
at  Paul's  cross,  March  5,  1537  ;  he  had  now  re- 
turned to  them.  Abel  had  been  chaplain  to  KmA^ 
rine  of  Aragon,  and  he  and  his  two  cimtpantt— 
were  condemned  for  afHrming  the  legality  of  her 
marriage.  Abel  was  confined  in  the  Beandiaaip 
Tower,  where  his  inscriptioo  (thomas  and  "a"  oft 
a  bell)  still  remains. 

**  He  also  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bram.lMwp 
Tower,  as  is  evidencea  by  his  inscripdon  **  DOCTOB 
cook:  1540." 
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gentlemen,  executed  together  at  Ty- 
burn, for  denying  the  royal  supremacy, 

Aug.  4. 

The  Privy  Council  Register  com- 
mences, Aug.  18.  A  second  secretary 
of  state  is  appointed  about  the  same 
time. 

A.D.  1541. 

The  countess  of  Salisbury  is  be- 
headed*, May  27. 

Lord  Dacre  of  the  South  (Thomas 
Fiennes)  tried  and  convicted  of  mur- 
der*, June  27. 

Lord  Leonard  Grey,  late  deputy  of 
Ireland,  is  executed,  June  28. 

Sir  David  Genson,  a  knight  of 
St.  John,  is  hanged  for  denying  the 
king's  supremacy,  July  i.  A  Welsh 
minstrel  is  executed  on  the  same  day, 
for  singing  a  "prophecy"  against  the 
king. 

The  king  makes  a  progress  in  the 
iK>ith,  and  receives  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  parties  supposed  to 
have  faLvauied  the  recent  msurrec- 
tions. 

The  Scots  make  an  inroad,  and 
ravage  Northumberland. 

The  queen  (Katherine  Howard)  is 
charged  with  impure  living,  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  in  November.  Two  of 
her  alleged  paramours,  Culpeper  and 
Dereham,  are  tried  Dec.  i,  and  exe- 
cuted Dec.  10.  Lord  William  Howard 
and  se\'cral  other  persons  are  tried 


and  convicted  of  concealing  her  un^ 
chaste  life,  Dec.  22, 

A.D.  1542. 

A  bill  of  attainder  against  the  queen 
and  her  confederates  is  brought  into 
parliament  Jan.  21,  and  receives  the 
royal  assent,  at  the  request  of  the 
Houses,  very  shortly  after,  [33  Hen, 
VIH.  c.  21]. 

Offences  committed  in  the  king's 
palace  ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  jury 
of  the  royal  household,  [c.  12]. 

The  diocese  of  Chester  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  incorporated  in  the  province  of 
York,  [c.  31]. 

The  king  takes  the  title  of  King  of 
Ireland,  instead  of  Lord*,  Jan.  23. 


Inns  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  IreltBd. 

Several  of  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish 
chieftains  are  made  peers  of  parlia- 
ment ". 

The  queen  is  examined  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  confesses 
the  looseness  of  her  life.  She  is  exe- 
cuted, with  Lady  Rochford,  Feb.  12. 


SCOTLAND. 


A.D.  1542. 

The  Scots  and  the  English  make  se- 
devastating  inroads.  In  one  from 
England,  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  the  warden 
of  the  east  marches,  is  taken  prisoner, 
at  Halydon-rigg,  Aug.  24. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  bums  Kebo, 
b«t  shortly  after  retires  to  Berwick. 


James  sends  an  army  to  invade 
Cumberland.  From  hatred  of  the 
general  (Oliver  Sinclair,  a  court  fa- 
vourite), they  disband,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Esk,  the  nobles  and  gentry  giv- 
ing themselves  up  prisoners,  Nov.  25. 

James  dies  at  Falkland,  Dec.  14. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  infant  daugh- 


'  The  cinrp;e  against  her  was  that  she  had  br 
^Kmtd  the  nsing  cilled  the  I^grimage  of  Grace 
in%  ytax%  bdfore,  and  had  since  corresponded  with 
her  ton.  Cardinal  Pole. 

^k  i{e  had,  in  companv  with  some  wild  compa- 
■OBI,  fonihfy  entered  the  park  of  Nicholas  rel- 
hn^  it  I^uvbtoa,  in  Sussex,  with  dogs  and  nets 
tar  mt  piupoee  of  hunting  ;  ihtj  were  opposed  in 
ikar  "tmforoos  intention**  by  three  keepers,  one 
4f  wkoa  (Jolm  Bnshbridge)  was  mortally  wotmded 
m  llkm  acufle,  .A^ril  jo,  tS4i.  Lord  Dacre.  after 
a  Mit  of  the  endence  had  been  heard,  pleaded 
fnlty,  and  threw  himself  on  the  king's  mercy  ;  he 
was  ocraibekas  executed,  June  29. 


^  >  This  had  been  advised  by  the  deputy  and^  coim- 
cil  of  Ireland  some  years  before,  at  the  begimiing 
of  his  differences  with  the  pope,  who  was  still  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  feudal  superior  of  the  land,  as 
he  nad  been  ages  before,  (see  an  instance  of  this, 
A.D.  1318X  The  change  was  confirmed  in  1544,  by 
act  ofparliament^  [35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3]. 

■  The  title  of^  Lord  Carbery  was  conferred  on 
William  Bcrmingham,  June  17,  1541 ;  Con  O'Neal 
and  his  son  Matthew  were  created  earl  of  Tyrone 
and  Lord  Duneannon,  Oct.  i,  1542 :  Morogh 
O'Brien  was  made  earl  of  Thomond,  Ulick  Burke, 
earl  of  Clanrickard,  and  Donough  O'Brien,  Lord. 
Ibracken,  July  x,  1543. 
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ter,  Mary  ■,  under  the  guardianship  of 
her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise. 

The  chief  adviser  of  James  had  long 
been  Cardinal  Beaton,  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  the  first  place  in 
the  council  of  regency  was  assigned 
to  him  by  the  will  of  the  king.  This 
was  set  aside  by  the  parliament,  and 
the  earl  of  Arran**,  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne,  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs  (Tan.  10,  1543).  Beaton  was 
imprisoned  for  a  while  (Jan.  26  to 
April  10),  but  Arran,  being  a  weak 
man,  soon  became  the  mere  tool  of 
the  cardinal,  who,  in  concert  with  the 
<jueen-mother,  cultivated  a  close  al- 
bance  with  France,  and  procured  the 
rejection  of  an  offer  to  unite  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
by  the  marriage  of  the  infant  queen 
to  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry.  He 
also  laboured  strenuously  to  repress 
the  spirit  of  hostility  to  Rome  which 
had  long  existed  in  Scotland  p,  but  had 
begun  to  exert  itself  more  boldly  of 
late  years  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  papal  power  in  Eng- 
land Among  other  victims,  he  seized 
and  put  to  death  George  Wishart, 
the  most  prominent  of  the  reformed 
preachers,  but  he  was  himself  assassi- 
nated, by  the  paid  agents  of  Henry, 
in  his  castle  of  St  Andrew's,  very 
shortly  after,  (May  28,  1546,)  and  the 
power  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  fell 
with  him. 

The  queen -mother,  though  of  the 
family  of  Guise,  from  political  reasons 
for  a  while  favoured  the  holders  of  the 
reformed  doctrines  ;  but  when,  having 
accomplished  her  projects  of  securing 


the  regency  to  herself  and  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter  to  the  heir  of 
the  French  crown,  she  wished  to  re- 
trace her  steps  and  rule  by  the  aid 
of  French  mercenaries,  she  found  it 
impossible  to  do  so.  The  rdformersy. 
styling  themselves  "the  Congregation 
of  the  Lord,"  flew  to  arms ;  they 
sought  succour  from  Englanc^  then 
under  the  rule  of  Elizal^th,  and  a 
fierce  war  ensued.  At  length  the 
queen's  party  was  crushed,  she  her- 
self died  of  grief  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  where  she  was  more  of 
a  prisoner  than  a  ruler,  and  Leith, 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Romanists, 
was  surrendered. 

At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
reformers,  incited  by  the  fierce  invec- 
tives of  Knox%  Erskine  and  others, 
against  the  clergy,  had  thrown  down 
churches  and  monasteries  far  more 
recklessly  than  had  been  done  in 
England.  Being  now  triumphamt,  a 
parliament  in  1561  not  only  set  up 
a  new  form  of  Church  polity,  on  the 
Genevan  model,  in  which  bishops  were 
replaced  by  "superintendents,"  bat 
confirmed  the  almost  total  confisca- 
tion of  the  Church  property  which 
private  rapacity  had  already  accom- 
plished', and  committed  the  entire 
destruction  of  abbey  churches,  hos- 
pitals and  other  religious  and  charit- 
able foundations  to  the  heads  of  the 
party,  as  a  "  most  holy,  just,  and  ne- 
cessary work '." 


A.D.  1543. 
The  parliament  meets  Jan.  22,  and 
sits  till  May  12. 


■  She  was  bom  only  six  days  before,   Dec.  8, 

i54«- 

»  James  Hamilton,  great  grandson  of  James  II. 

P  A  Lollard  preacner  (John  Risby)  was  burnt  in 
Scotland,  in  1407  ;  and  a  statute  for  the  punishment 
of  "  heretics  and  Lollards"  was  passed  m  1^25. 

s  John  Knox  was  bom  near  Haddington  m  1505. 
He  studied  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  very  early  at- 
tained to  great  proficiency  in  scholastic  theolo^. 
He  discharged  for  a  while  the  duties  of  a  Romish 
priest,  but  his  opinions  were  shaken  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Williams,  a  Dominican,  who  as  early  as  1540 
ventured  to  inveigh  against  the  papal  authority. 
Knox  afterwards  became  the  friend  of  Wishart^ 
and  only  escaped  his  fate  by  concealing  himself. 
On  Cardinal  Beaton's  death,  Knox  joined  the  party 
-which  held  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  preached  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  under  their  protection, 
was  captured  with  them,  and  carried  to  France, 
where  he  was  condemned  to  the  galleys.  He  was 
released  after  a  time,  and  came  to  England,  where 
he  became  a  licensed  preacher,  and  it  was  intended 
to  bestow  a  bishopric  on  him  ;  but  Northumber- 
land, who  then  ruled  in  the  name  of  the  king,  found 
liiin,  as  he  tells  Cecil,  the  secretary,  "  neither  grate- 


ful nor  pleasable"  (Dec.  7,  1553),  and  the 
was  abandoned.  ()n  the  accession  of  Mary,  Knox 
went  abroad,  and  associated  himself  with  Cahrui. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  in  XS55.  embroiled  him- 
self with  the  bishops,  and  was  Dumt  in  eflicy ;  kt 
again  went  to  (Geneva,  where  he  wrote  a  ytSeaiaX 
attack  on  "  the  monstrous  rc^^iment  [goveraraead 
of  women,"  directed  aeainst  Mary,  but  remembered 
to  his  disadvantage  by  Elizabeth.  KnoK  had  a 
great  share  in  preparing  the  (Geneva  Btblc^ajidie- 
tuming  to  Scotland  in  1561,  he  took  a  leadmf  put 
in  the  events  of  the  next  few  years,  which  wioiemel 
the  ruin  of  his  queen,  the  expulsion  of  the  bbhopii 
and  the  destruction  of  the  churches.  He  died  Nor. 


24,  1572. 

'  The  reformed  preachers  thus  found  thauidfci 
without  a  maintenance.  Their  urgent  demantis 
procured  a  grant  of  one-third  of  tM  Ghurdt  re- 
venues, but  thb  pitunce  was  irregularly  paid. 

■  "  Throw  down  their  nests,  and  the  crows  will 
take  flight,'*  was  the  exhortation  of  Knox ;  and  it 
was  responded  to  by  the  destruction  of  the  stat^ 
licst  edifices  of  the  land  Neither  tombs  nor  libnh 
ries  were  spared.  "  In  a  word***  says  SpoUswodc; 
"all  was  ruined." 


jLD.  1543 — 1545.]  HENRV  VIII, 


An  act  "for  the  advancement  of 
tiue  religion"  passed',  [34  &  35  Hen. 
VIII,  c.  ij 

Wales  <uvided  into  twelve  counties, 
[c  3].  By  this  act  a  president  and 
OMndl  are  appointed  for  Wales ;  also 

K slices  of  the  peace,  with  power  to 
)ld  sessions  as  in  England.  By  an- 
other statute,  a  code  of  ordinances  was 
drawn  up  for  Wales,  [c  26]. 

The  king  makes  a  treaty  with  the 
emperor,  Feb.  11,  and  prepares  for 
a  war  against  France. 

The  Ung  releases  the  chief  Scottish 
prisoners,  on  condition  of  their  en- 
deavouring to  procure  a  marriage  be- 
tween his  son  and  their  infant  queen. 
The  proposal  is  favourably  received  in 
Scotlana,  and  a  treaty  on  the  subject 
is  concluded,  July  i. 

The  Idng  ntairies  his  sixth  queen 
(Katherine  Parr'),  in  July. 

The  queen-mother  of  Scotland  and 
Cardinal  Beaton  gain  over  the  earl  of 
Amn  to  their  party,  and  endeavour 
to  set  aside  the  marriage  treaty.  The 
king  in  return  ravages  their  borders, 
ud  seizes  Scottish  ^ps. 

The  Scots  form  a  new  alliance  with 
Fiance,  and  declare  the  treaty  with 
England  null  and  void,  Dec  1 1. 

JLD.  1544. 
The  succes^on  to  the  throne  a  third 
time  rKulatcd,  under  the  penalties  of 
treason,  [35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i]. 

The  kme|s  style  set  forth  both  in 
Latin  and  English  ',  it  being  declared 
treason  to  object  to  it,  [c.  3I. 

~     ■■        inny  and  fleet,  under 
ford       
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capture  and  bum  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
and  devastate  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, in  May. 

The  wages  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment settled  at  41.  a-day  for  knights 
of  the  shirt  and  2i.  a-day  for  bur- 
gesses, [c.  11]. 

The  king's  debts  remitted,  and  any 
sums  that  he  had  paid  ordered  to  be 
returned  to  him,  [c.  12]. 

The  earl  of  Lenox '  makes  a  treaty 
with  the  king,  engaging  to  forward  bis 
views  on  Scotland,  May  17.  In  re- 
turn he  receives  the  hand  of  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  the  king's  niece*. 

Tiie  king  invades  France,  In  July. 
He  besieges  Boulogne,  which  suiren- 
ders  Sept.  14. 

The  emperor  and  the  king  of  France 
suddenly  conclude  a  peace.  Sept  19, 
when  the  English  army  is  obliged  to 
withdraw,  l^e  king  returns  to  Eng- 
land, Sept.  30. 

A.D.  1545. 

The  French  make  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  retake  Boulogne ; 
they  are  foiled  by  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford and  Lord  Lisle. 

The  king  raises  a  large  sum  Iw 
"benevolence,"  which  is  very  unwil- 
lingly paid  K 

The  French  fleet  attempts  to  invade 
England.  They  have  an  indecisive  ac- 
tion off  Portsmouth  with  the  English 
ships',  JulyiS. 

The  French  ravage  the  marches  of 
Calais,  and  also  send  assistance  to  the 
Scots. 

The  earl  of  Hertford  overruns  and 
plunders  the  south  of  Scotland. 


'  Tht  EbotT  fbfmcHy  grutcd  of  reading  tlia 
Kk  KM  >tnl(ed  br  Uui  Id;  Mnd  tJu  ICiiy> 


fb  of  rcjj^on  ud  fovADOicnl,  Bud 
-■  l™=>-.  Bodied  in  isTi. 


rl^  Ocuinu  Dei  gialia  Anglie  Fraundc  M  Hi 


>  Uiuhev  Stuut ;  he  wm,  like  the  regent  Amn, 

•  She  had.  ume  yean  before,  been  contiacted  >a 
Lord  Thomas  Howard  (see  a.[»,  1536).  Her  por- 
tion from  the  ^ant  wai  Tciaple  Venam.  ibr- 
feiled  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  lOQie  abbey 
landi.    She  wai  the  mother  of  Dander,  the  hui- 

>  Hence^e''^™  ^  changed,  and  the  neit  in- 
voluntary gift  in  the  foilou-inB  year  wai  styled,  "  a 

Rii:hard  Read,  a  London  alderman,  who  declined 

to  the  aimy  id  ScolUnd.  where  he  wai  taken  pri- 
uncr  at  Jedworth,  being,  by  the  king's  onier.  ev- 

•  Two  iAyi  alter  le  action  one  of  the  laignt  of 
the  English  ships,  the  Mary  Roie,  vas  upset  in  a 
squall  m  Portinwuih  harbour,  and  of  her  crew  of 
700  men.  only  i;  were  >aved.  The  wreck  was  not 
remo-ed  unlll  ^,  when  Kveial  braa  gum  were 

Ken  mounted  on  the  Plitfonn  al 
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TBE  TODORS. 


All  colleges,  chantries  and  hospitals 
dissolved  and  granted  to  the  crown', 
[37Hen.VIIl.  c.  4]. 

A  law  made  against  usury,  which 
limited  interest  to  10  per  cent.,  [c.  9]. 

Peracns  dispersing  slanderous  libels 
declared  guilty  of  felony,  fc.  lol. 

Tithes  in  London  fixed  at  Uie  rate 
of  it.  9rf.  in  the  £1  an  rent,  [c.  13J. 

Laymen  empowered  to  exercise  ec- 
desiastical  Jurisdiction  *,  [c  17]. 

The  council  of  Trent,  called  pro- 
fessedly for  the  reformation  of  man- 
ners and  discipline,  but  really  directed 
aga.iiist  the  Reformation,  holds  its  first 
session,  December  13. 

A.D.  1546. 
The  French  continue  their  efibrU  to 


[JLD.  1545,  1546. 

retake  Boulogne.  The  earl  of  Snrrej-, 
the  governor,  being  defeated  by  them, 
is  recalled  to  England.  He  gives  vent 
to  his  resentment  in  violent  speeches, 
which  are  reported  to  the  king. 

Cardinid  Beaton  is  killed,  in  his 
castle  of  Sl  Andrew's ',  May  28, 

A  peace  is  concluded  with  France, 
June  7.  It  provides  for  the  restoration 
of  Boulogne  in  eight  year^  and  also 
for  a  peace  with  the  Scots. 

Anne  Askew*  and  three  other  per- 
sons are  burnt  as  Sacnunentarians, 
July  16. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford  *,  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge',  fotmded  by  the 
king. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  ^  and  the  eari 
of  Surrey  are  committed  to  the  Tower, 
Dec.  7. 


c  AnUleiy  Hucan  U  WkI- 


i  tQ  appear  openly  in  il :  a  file 
etler  of  the   EngUsh  council  1. 


NQrnun  LalLe.  Jamo  Melvin,  and  ijothm  :  Ih=y 
finl  killed  Ihe  pvrHr  and  threw  his  body  inta  the 
^tcfap  then  drove  out  Ihe  workmen  and  serranls  ; 
the  cardifial.  hearing  the  tumult,  cunc  from  Mn 
chamber  to  the  blDc^hoiiK,  and  w.v<  there  killed. 
"The  nmraon  bell  of  ibe  iDvn  rang,  Iheprovo.^ 


e.r-ed  t, 


lolhe> 


shee<i>.  and  hung  him  onr  Ihe 
m  and  (he  one  foot,  and  bade  ihe 
.eir  t;od.     This  John  of  DourIu 

The  aille  -u  held  for  Bome  lime  by  Nonnan 
Leabe  and  his  party,  who  »ere  in  the  pay  of 
Henty ;  but  al  kngth  ii  wis  capinred  by  a  body 

polluted  l^  Ihe  blood  of  a  cardinal. 

-   ■— -    "-' fas  an  intimate  of  some  of  tho 

and  >he  had  been  ijtked  in  the 

init  the  Queen,  wh'^i^  Wiewd^ 
nions.  KathtriKO,  however,  had 
-1    Henry's   suspicions  by  allcsing 

irdinal  Wolsey  had  obuiined  »r- 
n  the  priory  of  St.  Ftideswide  into 


ml]  by  the  or 
oTEdinburEh 


ladies  of  lh( 
Tower,  (or 


«  BemiDHTT,  whidi  be  styfed  Cztd 
4awinc  k,  and  another  fonndatian 
the  ip«U  of  scvenl  suppresKd  n 


^^«V^ 


.    Tlic  Ipnrich  foondadoo  Upned,  bn 


iTDU  otChittt  ChiiTcb.  Ozttrt. 

t  Oxford  was  r«-eslaUi«hed  as  King  Hcnry'i  Col- 
tee.  Sepc  af,  T53a  ;  fouTteco  yean  aAer  il  wa« 
■on  fully  endowed,  and  the  name  asain  chafed 

'  To  form  this  eolleee  several  aualler  haDi  wne 
dded  10  King's  Hall,  (bunded  by  Edward  III- 
Q  13*6  ;  Queen  Mary  was  also  a  bac&ctor. 

■  *'  If  a  man  ommg  of  the  coUaieral  line  to 
tie  heir  of  the  crown,  who  ought  not  tn  }^mi  the 
ims  of  England  b--  —  "-  — ' 


judged;  ai._  ... 

nl,  or  slander  to  the  litle  of  the 

leir  anpaKKt  -,  and  hcnr  it  wei^ieth 


le  paper 
■rendy  I 

in  the  Pu 


of  charge<«  against  the  duke,  drawn 

'     the  opinion  nf  the  tudgef.  and 

places  by  the  kins  nimiielf,  pre- 

jc  Record  OHkc.    Others  idaic 


rdOHice.    Others 
e  Confe 


'S47-1 


A.D.  1S47- 

Ttie  earl  of  Surrey  is  tried  and  con- 
victed of  bieh  treason',  Jan.  13 ;  he 
is  beheaded,  Jan.  19. 

The  duke  or  Norfolk  is  attainted 
by  act  of  parliament,  to  which  .the 


rojal  assent  is  given  by  conunis^on  ; 
Jan.  27- 

The  king  dies  at  Westminster,  in 
the  morning  of  Jan.  28.  He  is  buried 
at  Windsor,  Feb.  16. 


Events  ik  Gknekal  History. 


Tbe  Parifif  Ocean  readied  by  Vaseo 
Nnnei  de  Balboa    .        . 

Enpt  conqaered  by  the  Tories 

Tne  pirate  states  of  Bubary 
ItBDded 

llwdes  taken  by  tbe  TUrks;  the 
Knigbta  retire  to  Sicily    . 

GariSTOs   Vaaa   becomes  kii^   of 

Fmcis  L  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia  . 


Rome   stormed    by   the    Imperial 

Hongary  conquered  by  the  Turks  ■ 
The    Knights    HoS)ntallen     esta- 

Uiihed  it  Malta      . 
InsnrrectMn  of  the  Anab^ttids  in 

Uonster  cmshed 
Charlei  V.  fails  in  an  attempt  to 

take  Algiers   .... 
The  Council  of  Trent  opened 


The  Beauchahp  Towsa. 


This  edifice,  which  is  the  second  tower 
«■  the  western  side  of  the  Tower-green, 
bi  been  restored  of  late  years,  and  is  now 
open  Eo  pabOc  impcction.  It  derives  its 
BBDc  from  hi  hsvii^  been  the  scene  of  the 
■qirisonment  of  Thomas  Beauchomp,  earl 
cf  Warwick,  in  1397,  and  the  walls  are 
abDOSt  covered  wiUi  records  of  the  abode 
ttere  of  many  persons  well  known  in  liis- 
loiT ;  iitdeed,  on  entering,  the  eye  at  once 
Uh  on  the  name  of  Robert  Dudley,  ^ler- 
waids  the  favourite  Leicester. 

The  lower  consists  of  three  stories  of  one 
mm  each,  beside  some  small  cells,  but  the 
iHcripticms  are  found  chiefly  in  the  room 


on  the  first  floor ;  on  the  hosement,  hov.-- 
ever,  we  have  the  followii^  distich : — 

"  TIk  nun  wham  Ihs  bame  camnc  menil. 
Hath  ctU  bcoonc,  ud  worse  nOt  nd  *  ^ 

it  is  the  work  of  Charles  Bailly,  on  ^enl 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

In  the  great  room  on  the  lirst  floor  each 
of  the  four  loopholed  recesses,  as  well  as 
the  lireplace  and  Ihc  recess  now  occupieil 
by  a  modem  window,  presents  a  mass  of  in- 
scriptions and  devices,  among  which  those 
of  Philip,  earl  of  Arundel,  l^rds  Thomas 
Fitigerald,  John  and  Robert  Dudley",  Dts. 
Abel,  Cook,  and  Story,  Geoflrey,  Arthur 


tnmt  tlK  ori  of  Sutrcf  of  Birint:,  "  If  the  kiiiiE 
A,  who  iboutd  have  the  nik  ol  die  prince,  but 
ir&iIkt  or.tr 

'  Tbe  cbuvc  Acnbiflt  him  wai  that,  *' macHinadiiE 
H  ndnpnsn  the  cordial  ]d*c  which  the  kin£^ 
i^B  bote  10  him,  and  to  deprive  him  of  bis  crown 


Imi  If  UvMd  thi  Ontenar. 

■■d  ffBitr,  Ik  bad  wt  op,  joined  to  his  pidpei 
>»ari«Bi,  Ac  amofEdwaid  ilic  CoaTcuoi,  'Aiuie, 


ny  subJKl," 

^ned  in   «,e   To. 

device  of  John 

Dudley,  carl  of  Warwict 

S™7. 

SSS. 

do  well  bchdd  nnd  set. 

borders  eke  wherein  [lAfr^  maj  ii/»uH<i ; 
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THE  BEAUCHAMP  TOWER. 


and  Edmund  Poole,  may  be  traced,  as  well  despondency.     **  Spent  in  Die ;"   **  Ado 

as  many  others  by  persons  less  known,  ramus  Te;     ''En  Dien  est  men  espe 

Many  of  the  devices  are  of  a  religious  cha-  ranee  ;"     **  Dolor    patientia    lincetar  ;' 

racter,  others  are  heraldic;  some  present  "Hope  to  the  end,  and  have  patience/* 

skeletons  and  other  emblems  of  mortality,  and  similar  thoughts,  are  plentifully  in- 

The  inscriptions  are  in  a  variety  of  Ian-  scribed.     There  are  but  two  of  a  contrary 

guages — English,  Latin,  French,  Spanish  nature,  and  these  appear  the  production  oi 

and  Italian.     Many  are  passages  of  Scrip-  one  person,  William  Tyrrd,  who  was  i 

ture,  others  are  ''the  sorrow&l  sighing  of  knight  of  St  John,  imprisoned  in   1541, 


the  prisoner,"  as, — 

**  Thomas  Miagh,  which  lieth  here  akme. 
That  fain  would  from  hence  be  gone. 
By  torture  stiange  m^  troth  was  tried. 
Yet  of  my  liberty  denied.  2581,  Thomas  Miagh.' 


probably  in  connexion  with  the  suppressicn 
of  his  order  in  the  preceding  jrear.  In  one 
inscription  he  exclaims,  in  Italian,  **  Oh  ! 
unhappy  man  that  I  tliink  myself  to  be  f " 
and  m  the  other  he  expressses  himself  still 
4     ^,      ,  ,      .   ,       1    1  *•       V      more  despondingly :  "Since  Fortune  hath 

Another  is  a  melancholy  calculation,  by  ^^^^^  thktmyhSpe  should  go  to  thewind  to 
T.  Salmon,—*  Close  pr^ner.  »  months,  comphun,  I  would  that  Time  were  no  more^ 
32  weeks,  2^  days,  5376  hours  ;«  a  third  ^^  ^^^j^^  ever  sad  and  unpiopitious." 

is  a  piece  of  sound  advice,  pomtmg  out  ^Such  arelfcw  of  the  paidully  interest- 
a  hne  of  conduct  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  ^  inscriptions  to  be  si^in  Uic  Beau- 
Its  audior  (Charles  Bailly)  followed  him-    ^^^  ^^^^     y^^^  ^^^  parts  of  the 

**"  •  fortress  have  been  formerly  used  as  **  pri- 

**  The  most  unhappy  man  in  the  worid  k  he  that    son-lodgings  P,"  and  they  also  have  their 

is  not  patient  in  adversities  ;  for  men  are  not  killed     memorials,  as  the  Salt  tOWer,  where  may 

S^«  wwS^ey  s^i^  •^''*'  but  with  the  im-    be  seen  the  curious  sphere  cut  by  "  Hew 

Draper  of  Bristowe     in  1562,  a  reputed 
The  great  majority  of  the  inscriptions    alchemist,  but  thev  are  now  occupied  as 
are  expressive  of  hope  or  pious  resigna-    dwellings,  or  in  other  wap  which  prevent 
tion,  and  few  breathe  either  impatience  or    their  b^ng  readily  accessible. 


p  **  A  Particular  of  the  names  of  the  Towers.**  of 
the  date  of  z643(printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Bay  ley's 
History  of  the  Tower,  p.  xxxiii. )  mentions  as  such, 
beside  the  Beauchamp,  the  Bell,  Broad  Arrow, 


Constable,  Cradle,  Lantern,  Martin.  Salt,  Wake- 
field and  Well  towers,  and  the  Nun  s  bower,  over 
Cold  Harbour-gate,  adjoioaag  the  White  tower. 


EDWARD  VI. 


Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  VIII. 
tfjaae  Seymour,  was  bom  at  Hamp- 
1(0  Court,  Oct.  12,  1537.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  Jan.  aS,  iS47iand 
iis  reign  is  a  vety  important  period  of 
English  history,  although,  from  his 


youth,  his  influence  on  its  transactions 
was  very  limited.  The  real  rulers 
were,  first,  his  uncle  Somerset,  and 
afterwards  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland*, both  men  of  little  prin- 
ciple.    From  merely  political  motives. 


irBi  tf  HaUffT  ixta  of  VmtADmlMAud- 

■i^Ntd  fi>r  bk  in*cu  ia  1114.  He  uconipimcd 
■iriU  Wobcit  OB  Ui  taluT  a  Fnncc.  ud 
ia  irBOJBMJ  ndcr  cf  ilw  bone  to  Anne  cC 
]nn  !■  iMJ  be  wu.  In  coiuequcnce  of  faii 
■tonal  ducal,  mrndc  Lord  Lulc ;  vkd  wu  lOou 


'hich 


en  ihe  Proiisior  «.-  - 
luud  the  rain  of  both.  He 
J  &U  Ibc  ical  ruler  a  ' 
high  oQco  of  lord  lEi 


manhaJ.aad  wu  cralnjduke  of  NorxbuAbedajid, 
receiving  xi  tht  umc  dme  Ihe  couoly  palitine  of 
Duf  haA,  the  Ke  being  tupprcned-  By  a  feigned 
eevl  for  Froiealaatlim  he  gained  a  gnat  aaccndancy 
oier  Edward  VI.,  ud  prevailed  on  him  to  bequeath 
.■-  -  ^  [o  ]^  eoiijlD,  Ladir  Jane  Grey :  but  this 


Ihecr 

Coclt,  Lannsler  heiald).  who  begfi 
the  T. 


the  chapel  of 
1  mameo  jane,  daughter  of 
waiden  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
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they  joined  with  Cranmer  and  other 
Reformers  in  establishing  the  Church 
of  England  substantially  on  its  present 
footing ;  but  they  confiscated  its  pos- 
sessions, laboured  to  render  its  minis- 
ters, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
mere  creatures  of  the  Stately  and 
treated  the  Princess  Mary,  Gaidinery 
Heath,  Bonner,  and  others  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  altogether  unjustifiable,  and 
which  unquestionably  had  a  great 
share  in  bringing  about  the  persecu- 
tion by  which  the  following  reign  was 
rendered  so  unhappy  and  so  odious. 

Somerset,  the  Protector,  after  driv- 
ing from  me  council  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, (Wriotbesley,)  n^o  was  a  de- 
cided Romanist,  applied  hhnself  with 
vigour  to  cany  forward  the  mxk  of 
reformation.  He  also  made  an  expe- 
dition against  Scotland,  but  though  he 
gained  a  victory  in  the  field,  he  could 
not  bring  about  the  marriage  which 
Henry  VIII.  had  projected  between 
his  son  and  the  voun^  queen  as  a 
means  of  uniting  the  kmgaoms.  He 
offended  the  rest  of  the  council  by  as- 
suming a  superiority  which  they  con- 
tended that  Henry  VII  I.  had  not  meant 
to  exist,  and  alarmed  them  by  intro- 
ducing foreign  troops.  Becoming  also 
odious  to  the  nation  in  general  for  his 
rapacity  in  seizing  the  college  and 
chantry  lands,  and  his  unnatural  con- 
duct in  bringing  his  brother  to  the 
scaffold,  he  was  easily  stripped  of  his 
power  by  a  confederacy  formed  against 
him,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  in 
October,  1549. 

The  carl  of  Warwick  was  now  ruler. 
After  a  while  Somerset  was  permitted 


to  return  to  the  council,  but  was  soon 
involved  in  what  seems  to  have  been 
a  sham  plot,  tried,  condenmed,  and 
put  to  death.  The  young  king's  health 
nad  long  been  declining,  and  Dudley 
(now  become  duke  of  Northumber- 
land) having  gained  his  confidence  by 
an  apparent  zeal  for  the  Reformation, 
persuaded  him  to  settle  the  crown  on 
iiis  cousin.  Lady  Jane  Grey%  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  sisters ;  a  change  in 
the  succession  irfiich  he  was  incompe- 
tent to  make  without  the  authority  of 
pariiament.  Edward  died  very  shortly 
after,  at  Greenwich,  on  Jul^  6,  1553, 
and  was  buried  on  Angust  8,  at  West- 
minster. 

Beside  the  formal  establishment  of 
Protestantism,  the  reign  of  Edward  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  enactment 
of  severe  laws  ^^ainst  vagabonds  and 
tumultuous  assemblies,  the  creation  of 
a  variety  of  new  treasons  *',  and  some 
discreditable  tampering  with  the  coin'. 
A  peace  was  concluded  with  France^ 
by  which  Henry^  conquest  of  Bou- 
logne was  given  up,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  the  king  and  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  II.  War  was  maintained, 
on  a  small  scale,  against  the  Scots^ 
but  the  council  feared  to  enter  on  hos- 
tilities with  the  emperor  (Charles  V.)^ 
and  therefore,  after  an  angry  debate, 
they  desisted  from  their  design  of 
forcing  the  new  service-book  on  the 
Princess  Mary,  though  they  impri- 
soned her  servants,  and  prevented  her 
own  escape  to  Flanders. 

The  arms  of  Edward  VI.  arc  the 
same  as  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  his 


and  had  a  larjje  family.  Four  of  his  sons  were 
concerned  in  his  treason,  but  only  f»ne  of  iheni 
(Guilford)  was  executed  :  his  daughttr  Mary  bc- 
oime  the  mother  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Northum- 
berland was  a  bold,  active,  iinscrupiifous  man,  and 
though^  he  Rreatly  forwarded  the  Reformation,  it 
■was  evidently  merely  from  views  of  personal  ag- 
grandizement, for  he  died  pnifcssing  himself  a  Ro- 
manist, and  warning  the  spectators  to  avoid  tlxc 
Protestant  teachers  as  "sowers  of  sedition.'* 

•»  Bishops  were  appointed  bv  letters  patent,  and 
in  the  instances  of  Kidlcy  and  Poynet  reduced  to 
the  position  of  mere  stipendiaries,  ;^iooo  a-ycar 
each  being  allowed  them,  and  the  revenues  of  their 
sees  of  Rochester  and  Winchester  appropriated  by 
the  Government ;  whilst  the  .see  of  Durham  was 
suppressed,  without  even  sucli  a  provL^^ion  being 
made  for  its  administration. 

*  She  was  the  dauj^htcr  of  Henry  Grey,  duke 
of  Suffolk,  by  his  wife  Frances,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Charles  Brandon.  Lady  Jane,  who  was  only  six- 
teen, was  the  wife  of  Guilford  Dudley,  the  duke's 


son.  She  was  learned,  amiable,  andpionSy  and  ber 
imprisonment  and  violent  death  were  the  firuit  oi 
her  filial  piety,  which  induced  her  to  accept  the 
crown  agamst  her  better  judgment. 

•I  These  trcasun.s  in  general,  had  been  created 
under  the  rci^  of  Henry  VIII.  and  abolished  in 
the  first  parliament  of  Edward  VI.  ;  they  were 
re-enacted  in  the  year  1553,  after  the  fall  of  So- 
merset. 

•  Under  the  date  April  xo,  1551,  the  young  lung 
writes  in  his  Journal :  *'  It  was  appointed  to  nuJce 
20,000  pound  weight  for  necessity  somewhat  baMTt 
to  get  gains  ;C  16,000  clear,  by  which  the  debt  of 
the  realm  might  be  paid,  the  country  defended  firoin 
any  sudden  attempt,  and  the  coin  amended."  Seve- 
ral sub.sequcnt  entries  speak  of  "  delibetatioDS 
touching  tne  coin,"  in  one  of  whidi  '*  the  small 
money  was  ordered  to  be  made  of  a  baser  state," 
and  in  another,  two  standards  were  fixed  on.  ''one 
without  any  craft :"  "  the  other  not  fully  ax 
[the  nominal  standard],  of  which  kiad  was  not 
a  few." 


JLD.  1547.]  EDWAKD  Vt. 


1  are  uniformly  the  eolden  I  His  youth  and  his  i!i-health  com- 
ban  and  the  red  dr^on.  Onfy  one  bined  have  inclined  writers  in  general 
badges  the  son  in  splendour,  is  as-  to  give  a  favoumble  idea  of  Edward's 
ctibed  to  hiin.  |  character.     On  his  councillors,  and 


ik 


!4e[^  /•».,*■ 


InMstHnrtTl. 

Mt  hfansdf^  has  been  laid  the  odium 
of  the  esecution  of  his  uncles,  and 
the  banting  of  heretics,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  justly ;  and  he  has  been 
praised  peraonally  for  the  foundation 
rf  bospttaU  and  schools,  to  which, 
however,  he  gave  little  but  his  name. 
His  acqiurements  embraced  both  an- 
oent  and  modem  languages ',  and  he 
lui  left  a  minute  Jounud,  and  several 
detached  letters  and  papers  on  politi- 
cal and  contTorersial  subjects,  but  thdr 
tone  is  harsh  and  dogmatic,  and  their 
nhie,  of  course,  very  small. 


AJX  1547. 

Edward  received  as  king,  Jan.  zS  *. 
He  is  crowned,  Feb.  2a 

The  executors  of  the  late  king's  will 
meet,  when,aAer some ojn>osition  ft^m 
Wriothesley,  the  chancellor,  the  earl 
of  Heitfoid.  is  declared  protector  of 
the  king's  realms,  aiid  governor  of  his 

Semal  of  the  executors  and  others 

'Hbdilf  talST  VBi  Sir  Ji^  Oieke,  a  man  of 
■BtvlKwiiig  than  fxaavtt  of  prudpLv.  He  was 
if  S(.Jdki'iCslkn,Csuiibridcc.  udKiaily  ptD- 
■aud  Ihr  (todr  «  (n*^  i"  Ihal  Univcmty.  On 
Ac  6aah  of  the  7000^  kins  be  vu  imprtsoned, 
-"    o  o(  Laity  Juk  Gtct,  and  001  u 

'—' i  inducftf  hitD  to  fdgn 

.  ,  -«ith«K  Jtut  fcrvsnj  in 

OBCf  athsl,  be  dwl  (f|nef  and  ihame 

■  Hb  tmmi  ion  m  CDrnpiittd  from  Ihii  day, 
Uch  *u  >Ib  Oal  of  tte  dEUb  of  hif  prtdcoesor, 


BidCtafimTdTI. 

receive  higher  tides  :  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford is  created  duke  of  Somerset ;  the 
viscount  Lisle,  earl  of  Warwick  ;  the 
lord  Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton. 

Andrew  Dudley  (brother  of  the  earl 
of  Warwick)  is  sent  to  cruise  against 
the  Scots  ^,  Feb.  27. 

The  chancellor  puts  the  great  seal 
in  commission  without  the  consent  of 
the  rest  of  the  executors.  He  is  him- 
self in  consequence  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  imprisoned,  March  6. 

The  Protector  receives  a  grant  of 
his  office  by  letters  patent,  March  13. 

Francis  I.  of  France  dies,  March  22. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Henry  1 1. 

The  curate  and  churchwardens  of 
a  London  parish  (St  Martin,  Iron- 
monger-lane) remove  the  images  and 
pictures  and  crucifix  from  their  church. 
Gardiner  and  the  clergy  generally  cen- 
sure this,  but  Cranraer  and  his  friends 
resolve  on  a  further  reformation. 

An  ecclesiastical  visitation  carried 
out,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
images,    asserting   the    royal    supre- 


ir  Loidihipi  fof  th*  Coui 


■■WiiimiMUOiicft 
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macy,  and  compelling  the  use  of  the 
English  tongue  in  the  Church  services. 

A  book  of  Homilies,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, set  forth,  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformers  are  advocated. 

The  castle  of  St.  Andrew's  captured 
and  destroyed  by  the  French,  August. 

Nicholas  Ridley  appointed  bishop 
of  Rochester ',  Aug.  14. 

The  Protector  invades  Scotland,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  marriage  treaty 
formed  in  1 543.  He  defeats  the  Scots 
at  Pinkie  ^ear  Musselburgh),  Sept. 
10,  captures  Edinburgh,  and  places 
garrisons  in  Droughty,  Roxburgh,  and 
other  castles,  and  returns  to  England. 

Bonner  and  Gardiner  express  their 
dissent  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
visitors,  and  are  imprisoned  in  the 
Fleet,  September*'. 

The  Princess  Mary  protests  against 
the  projected  changes  in  religious 
matters '. 

The  parliament  meets,  Nov.  4. 

The  sacrament  of  the  altar  directed 
to  be  administered  in  both  kinds,  as 
agreeable  to  primitive  usage,  and  con- 
temptuous words  against  it  to  be 
funished  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
I  Edw.  VI.  c  i]. 

The  appointment  of  bishops  ordered 
to  be  by  letters  patent,  [c  2]. 

Vagabonds  ordered  to  be  branded, 
and  for  absconding  to  be  reduced 
to  perpetual  slavery,  [c.  3]. 

This  statute,  though  containing  some 
provisions  for  the  relief  of  "  impotent 
folk/'  was  manifestly,  from  the  num- 
ber of  clauses  relating  to  clerks  con- 
vict, directed  against  the  expelled 
monastics,  whose  natural  hostility  to 
the  men  who  had  displaced  them, 
pointed  them  out  as  serious  obstacles 


in  the  way  of  the  reformation  which 
Cranmer  and  his  friends  were  resolved 
to  carry  out.  Though  the  pensions 
that  had  been  grant^  to  them  when 
their  houses  were  suppressed  appear 
to  have  been  paid  ",  and  though  some 
of  their  munber  received  benefices, 
these  were  ordinarily  inadequate  to 
their  subsistence,  and  they  would  have 
starved  but  for  the  affection  borne  to 
them  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people. 
Hence,  from  necessity,  many  wan- 
dered about  living  on  alms,  and  they 
thus  fell  under  the  penalties  of  this 
statute,  which  are  more  barbarous 
than  can  readily  be  imagined.  Any 
person  was  empowered  to  seize  ano- 
ther "  loitering,  without  work  for  three 
da^  together,"  and  take  him  before 
a  justice,  who  was  to  cause  the  pri- 
soner to  be  branded  with  "  V  on  the 
breast  with  a  hot  iron,  and  to  adjudge 
him  to  two  years'  slavery,  to  be  "fed 
on  bread  and  water,  or  such  smaU 
drink  and  refuse  of  meat"  as  the  mas- 
ter should  think  fit ;  who  was  also 
empowered  to  punish  the  "slave"  at 
his  discretion  by  beating,  chaining, 
or  the  like.  If  the  unhappy  crea- 
ture endeavoured  to  escape,  he  was 
to  be  branded  with  *'S,''  and  con- 
demned to  slaveiy  for  life.  Such  a 
system  could  not  long  be  maintained, 
even  ^g^inst  religious  opponents,  and 
accordingly  stat.  3  and  4  Edw.  VL 
c  16  abolished  it,  and  revived  the 
less  rigorous  provisions  of  the  act  ot 
22  Henry  VIII  ■. 

Severed  of  the  new-made  treasons  of 
the  late  king's  reign  abolished,  [i  £dw. 
VI.  c  12]. 

All  colleges,  chantries,  and  free 
chapels  given  to  the  king%  [c  14]. 


'  He  was  bom  in  1500,  in  Northumberland,  was 
educated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came eminent  as  a  preacher.  He  warmly  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  and  ventured  as 
early  as  1540  to  celebrate  portions  of  the  service  in 
English,  in  his  church  of  Heme,  near  Canterbury, 
but  was  saved  from  evil  consequences  by  Cranmer, 
by  whose  influence  also  he  was  now  raised  to  the 
episcopate.  In  1550  he  was  translated  to  London, 
and  treated  the  kindred  and  servants  of  his  deprived 
predecessor  Bonner  with  a  kindness  and  liberality 
which  he  unfortunately  did  not  himself  experience 
when  Bonner  was  reinstated.  A  sermon  of  his  be- 
fore Edward  VI.  had  ^nzt  effect  in  inducing  him 
to  endow  the  city  hospitals.  On  the  young  king's 
death,  Ridlejr  preacned  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  stigmatizing  Mary  as  an  idolater  ;  he  was  in 
consequence  thrown  into  the  Tower,  where  he  was 
fur  a  while  mildly  treated,  in  the  hope  of  bis  con- 
formity. At  length  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  and  butnt  with  Latimer, 
Oct.  x6,  X555. 


^  Gardiner  was  released  in  January,  tsA  ^ 
again  imprisoned  in  June ;  and  he  resaained  u  the 
Tower  until  the  accession  of  Maxy. 

'  She  maintained  that  the  council  had  no  antho- 
rity  to  make  any  diange  in  the  laws  of  Henry  VIII., 
they  having  sworn  to  observe  them  while  the  king 
was  under  age.  Such  was  also  the  opinioii  of  Gar- 
diner  and  Bonner. 

"  This  fact,  which  has  been  doubted,  b  prored 
by  the  returns  to  a  commission  of  inquiry  on  die 
subject  issued  in  1552.  As  one  eacample,  the  coa^ 
missioners  for  the  bishopric  of  Durnam  fRobeit 
Tempest,  Christopher  Chaytor  and  Edward  Allan- 
son),  under  date  of  Dec.  ao,  1559,  report  that  19S 
persons  had  appeared  before  them,  who  all  acknoir- 
ledfted  that  they  had  been  **  fully  paid  hitherto." 
Evidence  of  a  similar  nature  also  occurs  in  the  next 
reign. 

■  See  A.D.  1531. 

o  The  act  professes  that  their  revenues  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  grammar  schodx 
the  improvement  of  vicanges,  and  tfie  support  ot 
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Proclamations  issued  against  several 
accustomed  ceremonies  (as  carrying 
candles  on  Candlemas-day,  and  ashes 
on  Ash- Wednesday),  and  also  for  the 
removal  of  images,  February. 

A  conmiittee  of  bishops  and  other 
divines'  appointed  to  examine  the 
offices  of  the  Church,  and  consider  of 
their  amendment. 

A  new  communion-office  is  in  con- 
sequence promulgated,  to  take  effect 
at  the  next  Easter,  (April  i). 

Gardiner  is  summoned  before  the 
council,  and  declining  to  preach  in  all 
respects  as  directed,  is  sent  to  the 
Tower,  June  3a 

The  French  dispatch  succours  to 
Scotland,  and  the  young  queen  (Mary) 
is  sent  to  France. 

The  Scots  besiege  Haddington  in 
vain',  but  recover  Home  castle  and 
other  fortresses,  August. 

An  English  fleet  is  repulsed  in  an 
attempt  on  the  Scottish  coast. 

Peter  Martyr,  Bucer,  Fagius,  and 
other  foreign  reformers  are  mvited  to 
England'. 

A  commission  issued  to  bishops 
Goodrich  and  Ridley  and  others  for 
the  visitation  of  the  Universities*, 
Nov.  12. 

Lord  Seymour,  the  Protector's  bro- 
ther', intrigues  against  him,  and  en- 
deavours to  gain  possession  of  the 
king's  person. 


A.D.  1549. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  passed,  [2  & 
3  Edw.  VI.  c.  I,]  ordaining  that  the 
"order  of  divine  worship"  contained 
in  the  book  drawn  up  by  the  commis- 
sioners*, "with  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  should  be  the  only  one  to  be 
used  after  the  ensuing  Whitsuntide 
(May  20)  *.  The  penalties  for  refusing 
to  use  it,  or  for  writing  or  speaking 
against  it,  were,  fines  for  the  first 
and  second  offences,  and  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  imprisonment  for  life  for 
the  third. 

Lord  Seymour  is  committed  to  the 
Tower,  Jan.  17.  The  charges  against 
hinl  were  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  to 
corrupt  the  king's  servants ;  had  at- 
tempted to  raise  forces,  and  had  pro- 
cured the  coining  of  base  money ;  had 
leagued  with  pirates,  and  intended  to 
seize  on  the  isle  of  Lundy  and  the 
Scilly  isles  ^  He  was  condemned 
without  a  hearing,  and  attainted,  [2 
&  3  Edw.  VL  c.  18J. 

Tithes  regulated  by  statute,  [c.  13]. 

Abstinence  from  flesh  ordained,  not 
as  a  religious  matter,  but  as  healthful, 
and  also  to  employ  fishermen,  [c.  19]. 

The  marriage  of  priests  allowed, 
[c.  21]. 

Commissioners  appointed  to  make 
inventories  of  church  ornaments,  jewels, 
bells,  vestments,  and  other  property  % 
Feb.  15. 


Some  portion  was  so  applied,  but  much 
die  greater  part  was  shared  among  the  members  of 
dtt  mommmaxt,  to  support  the  charge  of  their  new 
^utics,  or  was  employed  in  the  payment  of  some 
orae  late  king's  debts. 

f  Tliese  were  Cranmer  and  Holgate.  the  arch- 
Mkmb:  the  bishop  of  London  (Bonner)  and  fifteen 
odwr  bishops,  and  Cox  and  five  other  divines. 

4  The  fortificatioos  of  Haddington  were  blown 
9,  sad  tbe  town  abandoned  by  the  English  shortly 
sftcr. 

'  As  has  been  remarked  (seep.  305)  the  foreign 
rclLwua  had  BO  influence  while  Henry  VI 1 1,  lived, 
Wt  they  were  now  courted  most  assiduously  by 
Cnunaer  and  his  friends.  They  were  divided  into 
Ae  two  daises  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and 
soae  of  the  jieculiar  and  contradictory  dogmas  of 
esch  being  utroduced  into  our  public  formularies 
Aveoocasioa  for  the  unhap|>y  dissensions  in  the 
vhorch  whidi  marked  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and 
hff  saooesaorSf  aod  endure  to  the  present  day. 

Of  die  parties  named,  Peter  Martyr,  ori^naUy 
aa  Italba  friar,  was  particularly  skilful  in  disputa- 
tioB,  and  of  a  fierce  quarrelsome  temper ;  Bucer 
had  carried  00  a  controvenv  with  Gardiner  on  the 
aairiage  of  priests ;  and  Fagius  was  an  eminent 
Hdnttt.  Peter  Martyr  was  placed  in  a  professor- 
Aip  at  Oxford  ;  the  others  were  similarly  employed 
at  CaaUaidge  Bucer  and  Fagius  died  in  Eng- 
Pcfer  Martyr  withdrew  on  the  accession  of 


Maiy,  and  afforded  such  aid  as  was  in  his  power  to 
the  Protestant  exiles. 

■  The  commissioners  are  accused  of  making  much 
barbarous  havoc  with  the  libraries  of  the  colleges, 
destroying  illuminated  missals  and  other  precious 
manuscripts,  or  selling  them  to  tailors  for  measures 
and  bookbinders  for  covers. 

*■  His  wife  (Queen  Katherine)  was  now  dead, 
and  he  wished  to  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
which  the  Protector  opposed. 

"  See  A.D.  X548. 

*■  Some  priests  were  found  who  continued  to  use 
the  former  mode.  A  presentment  of  the  ^^rand 
jury  of  Essex  remains  on  record  against  William 
Harper,  vicar  of  Writtle^  for  •'  elevating  the  sacra- 
ment of  our  Lord"  and  mvoking  saints  contrary  to 
this  statute  ;  the  proceedings  were  removed  into 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  April  24,  1550,  but  their 
result  is  not  known. 

7  Some  of  these  charges  are  known  to  be  true, 
from  other  sources  of  information,  as  the  attempt 
to  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The  depositions 
of  Katherine  Ashley,  her  governess,  remain  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  and  present  a  strange  picture 
of  the  manners  of  a  Court  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  on  the  other  matters  charged,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty, as  these  Tudor  bills  ofattainder  are  noto- 
riously untrustworthy. 

«  A  great  number  of  the  returns  made  under  this 
and  similar  commissions  issued  in  1551  and  1553 
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Lord  Seymour  is  beheaded,  March 
20*. 

The  Princess  Mary  refuses  to  re- 
ceive the  new  service.  The  council 
remonstrate  with  her,  but  the  emperor 
(Charles  V.)  espouses  her  cause,  and 
they  do  not  venture  to  proceed  to 
extremities. 

Public  disputations  held  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  on  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation. 

Tumults  in  many  parts  of  England, 
chiefly  directed  against  landlords  who 
had  illegally  seized  on  common  lands  ^, 
inclosed  their  own  lands  also  for  pas- 
ture, and  discouraged  tillage.  The 
Protector  expresses  himself  favourable 
to  the  people,  and  thus  offends  many 
of  his  fellow-councillors. 

The  people  of  ComwaU  and  Devon, 
headed  by  Humphrey  Arundel,  a  vete- 
ran soldier,  rise  in  June,  and  demand 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Litiurgy'. 
They  besiege  Exeter,  but  are  dispersed 
by  Lord  Russell  •*  about  the  middle  of 
August ;  some,  who  retire  into  Somer- 
setshire, are  followed  and  dispersed  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  Ket,  a  wealthy 
tanner,  rises  in  Norfolk,  in  July,  and 
demands  the  destruction  of  inclosures 
and  the  dismissal  of  evil  counsellors. 
He  defeats  some  parties  sent  against 
him,  but  his  forces  are  dispersed  by 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  about  the  end 
of  August. 

Much  blood  was  shed  in  skirmishes, 
and  after  the  dispersion  of  the  insur- 
gents, many  were  put  to  death  by  mar- 
tial law,  several  priests  being  hung  on 
their  own  church  steeples.  Arundel, 
Bury,  a  Somersetshire  insurgent,  and 
the  two  Kets,  Robert  and  William*, 
together  with  John  Wynchelade  and 


Thomas  Holmes,  were  tried  at  West- 
minster', Novembo:  26.  They  all 
pleaded  guilty,  and  were  soon  after 
executed. 

The  French  besiege  Boulogne,  and 
the  Scots  recover  all  their  strong 
places,  except  Lauder,  froixi  the  Eng- 

Bonner  is  ordered  to  preach  on  the 
necessity  of  obeying  the  king,  though 
under  age.  His  sermon  not  being 
considered  satisfactory,  he  is  sum- 
moned before  the  council,  is  deprived 
of  his  see,  and  imprisoned  ',  Oct  i. 

The  earls  of  Southampton  and  War- 
wick cabal  against  the  Protector.  He 
retires  to  Hampton  Court  with  the 
king.  The  rest  of  the  council  assemble 
at  Ely-house,  Oct  6  ;  they  change  the 
Protector  with  a  design  against  their 
lives,  are  joimed  by  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and  the  citizens  of  London, 
and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  Protector,  having  meanwhile 
removed  the  king  to  Windsor,  submits 
to  the  council,  and  is  sent  to  the 
Tower,  Oct  11.  The  king  is  broagbt 
back  to  Hampton  Court,  and  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  the  earl  of  Warwick 
and  five  others  of  the  council 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  un- 
derstood to  be  favourable  to  the  an- 
cient worship,  finding  the  king  in- 
clined to  a  further  rdormation,  takes 
every  possible  step  to  promote  it 

The  parliament  assembles,  Nov.  4. 
It  passes  a  severe  act  against  unlawful 
assemblies,  [3  &  4  Edw.  VL  c.  5]; 
the  meeting  of  twelve  persons  on  any 
matter  of  state  being  declared  trea- 
son, or  if  for  destroying  inclosures 
only,  felony  \ 


.ire  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  That 
of  the  latter  date  (May  16,  1553)  states  that  many 
of  the  articles  of  value  have  been  embezzled  instead 
of  being  preserved  for  the  king's  use,  and  directs 
a  strict  search  for  the  offenders ;  but  the  docu- 
ments also  shew  that  the  churches  had  not  been  so 
ruthlessly  stripped  by  Somerset  and  his  associates 
as  b  usually  stated.  Several  of  these  inventories 
have  of  late  years  been  printed  by  the  Kent  and 
other  Archaeological  Societies. 

•  His  nephew  the  young  king,  enters  the  fact  in 
his  Journal,  without  one  word  of  natural  feehng  : 
"  Ine  lord  Sudley,  admiral  of  England,  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  died  in  March  ensuing."  His 
brother  the  Protector,  and  Cranmer,  both  signed 
the  warrant,  which  rendered  them  very  imi>opuIar. 

^  This  oppression  of  the  poor  was  mainly  the 
work  of  new-made  nobles  and  gentry,  who  had  ac- 
quired a  large  share  of  the  abbey  lands. 

•  They  declared,  "  We  will  have  the  act  of  Six 
Articles  u]^  again,  and  ceremonies  as  were  in  King 
Henry's  tune."    Cranmer  was  employed  by  the 


council  to  Ttplj  to  their  demands,  but  ndtlier  this 
nor  a  threatenmg  proclamation  mm  the  king  vas 
at  all  regarded  by  them. 

^  John  Russell,  a  Donetshire  gentlenaB,  vfao 
became  a  courtier,  obtained  yast  grants  of  abbey 
lands,  and  was  made  a  peer  in  1539.  In  1530  he 
was  created  earl  of  Bedford.  By  a  tfanely  con- 
formity on  the  death  of  Edward,  he  oontinued  in 
favour  under  Mary,  was  employed  by  her  in  em- 
bassies, and  died  in  March,  1555. 

•  Thev  are  called  **  Kete  or  Kette,  oChenriie 
Knight,    in  the  indictments  found  against  them. 

f  From  the  indictments  of  various  parties  it  «>- 
pears  that  there  were  disturbances  also  in  me 
counties  of  Berks,  Hants,  Kent,  Middlesex.  Oirftsd, 
Suffolk.  Surrey,  and  Sussex  ;  the  cry  of  tiw  iam 
gents  in  some  places  vras  "  Kill  the  gendemen.'* 

>  Hooper,  aftenrards  bishop  of  (Soucester,  m 
one  of  the  two  informants  on  whose  report  the 
council  acted. 

^  The  parties  were  to  be  warned  to  ^mptnt,  in 
a  form  of  words  substantially  the 
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Images  and  pictures  of  saints  in 
^'hiirr-iMK^  ordered  to  be  destroyed^, 
[c.  10]. 

A  new  form  of  ordination  of  minis- 
ters ordered  to  be  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  six  prelates  and  six  divines, 
[cia]. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  makes  his 
formal  submission  before  the  king  and 
the  council,  Dec.  23^. 

The  council  directs  all  missals  and 
similar  books  to  be  given  up,  and  pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  celebrating  the 
conununion  in  both  kinds. 

A.D.  155a 

Heathy  bishop  of  Worcester,  de- 
dines  to  agree  to  the  Ordinal  drawn 


up  by  his  fellow-commissioners,  and 
is  sent  to  the  Fleet,  March  4. 

The  duke  of  Somerset,  who  had 
been  released  from  the  Tower,  Feb.  6, 
is  re-admitted  to  the  council,  April  10**. 

Peace  made  with  France  and  Scot- 
land, March  24.  Boulogne  is  surren- 
dered for  a  sum  of  money  *,  and  the  for- 
tifications of  Roxburgh  and  other  places 
on  the  Scottish  border  destroyeo. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  makes  him- 
self supreme  in  the  coimcil,  and  fines 
and  imprisons  on  various  pretexts 
most  of  those  who  had  joined  him 
against  Somerset,  as  wdl  as  Somer- 
set's friends. 

The  sees  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster united,  and  Nicholas  Ridley  ap- 
pointed bishop,  April  i. 


IRELAND. 


The  new  Litiugy  read  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  on 
£aster-day  (April  6). 

The  Prayer-book  was  printed,  pro- 
fessedly in  Dublin,  in  1551,  and  the 
Bibte  in  the  following  year"*;  but 
these  important  steps  in  favour  of  the 
Rdormation  were  not  followed  up. 
Sir  Anthony  St  Legcr,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  1540,  continued  lord  de- 
puty in  both  this  and  the  succeeding 
reign*;  and  though,  in  obedience  to 
directions  from  England,  statutes  were 
enacted  for  a  reformation  in  religion, 
no  pains  were  taken  to  put  them  in 
execution.  Archbishop  Browne,  of 
Dublin,  and  John  Bale,  bishop  of 
Ossory,  were  almost  the  only  favourers 


of  the  Reformation.  On  the  death  of 
King  Edward,  Browne  was  expelled 
as  being  a  married  man,  and  Bale,  at- 
tempting to  celebrate  the  English  ser- 
vice, had  several  of  his  attendants 
slain,  and  was  besieged  in  his  palace ; 
when  relieved  by  the  mayor  of  Kil- 
kenny, he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire 
to  Dublin,  and  shortly  after  went  into 
exile. 


A.D.  1550. 

Joan  Bocher,  a  woman  of  Kent*, 
burnt  for  heretical  opinions  on  the  in- 
carnation of  our  Lord,  May  2. 

John  Hooper  p,  appointed  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  July  3,  refuses  to  wear  the 


- .  caqdoycd  in  case  of  riot:  '*The  kins,  our 
»fttnf^  lord,  dharaeth  and  commandeth  all  per- 
bdng   aMembMd,  inunediately    to   disperse 
hrci»  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  nabi- 
,  or  to  their  hnrfnl  business,  upon  the  pains 
d  in  the  Act  lately  made  against  Unlaw- 
lld>dlioua  Asscmhlies.     And  God  save 


'  l^arri  oa  tombs  were  excepted  from  the  ope- 
tieiiot  this  statute,  bnt  too  many  of  them  were 
to  a  barbarous  seal  stimulated  by  cu- 
they  were  often  formed  of  copper.    Mo- 
were   also  destroyed  from  the 


i  la  this  docunent  he  pleaded^  guilty  to  all  the 
■attos  oootaioed  in  an  accusation  of  20  articles 
^**iiftiifd  Tig******  him.  His  sabmission,  nowever, 
dU  aoc  appear  complete,  and  he  wa.t^  obliged  to 
make  anochcry  couaied  in  most  abject  terms, 
fckSf  tS9a 

^  Be  appealed  at  die  coart  on  the  31st  March, 
«ocoidiBB  to  the  King's  Journal. 

*  LoM  CUntaa,  the  governor,  marched  out  with 
Iw  MtnKMi,  April  as :  he  returned  to  England  in 
Hjgr,  and  was  made  lord  high  admiraL    Tne  tight 


horsemen  and  men  at  arms  of  the  garrison  were 
employed  as  a  body  guard  for  the  court,  under  the 
marquis  of  Northampton ;  the  rest  were  sent  to 
the  Scottish  frontier. 

»  These  have  been  wsually  considered  the  earliest 
productions  of  the  Irish  press,  but  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  the  Prayer-book  was  printed 
m  England. 

^  "  He  was  displaced  and  reinstated  twice  in  the 
time  of  Edwara  VI.,  in  consequence  of  quarrels 
with  the  Butlers.  One  of  the  intermediate  gover- 
nors ^Sir  Edward  Dellingham)  enlarged  the  English 
pale  by  the  reduction  of  the  districts  of  Leix  and 
Ofally,  (now  King's  and  Queen's  County). 

»  According  to  local  tradition,  she  belonged  to 
a  congregation  at  Eythomc,  near  Dover,  which 
still  exists,  and  claims  to  be  the  oldest  noncon- 
formist body  in  England. 

p  He  had  been  a  Cistercian  monk,  but  had 
quitted  the  order,  and  had  for  several  years  wan- 
dered on  the  Continent,  where  he  especially  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Reformers  of  Geneva.  He 
became  even  more  intolerant  than  his  masters  in 
the  matter  of  vestments  and  ceremonies,  and  up 
to  the  very  close  of  his  life  he  maintained,  from  his 
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customary  vestments,  on  which  a  con- 
troversy arises  among  the  Reformers. 

A  congregation  of  German  Protes- 
tants allowed  to  settle  in  London, 
under  the  superintendence  of  John  a 
Lasco  '. 

Ridley  makes  a  visitation  of  his  dio- 
cese, and  labours  zealously  to  inforce 
the  injunctions. 

The  Princess  Mary  endeavours  to 
flee  to  Flanders,  but  the  sheriff  of 
Essex  (Sir  John  Yates)  is  directed  to 
prevent  her,  and  bodies  of  troops  are 
posted  to  watch  the  coast,  July. 

Sentence  of  sequestration  pronounced 
against  Gardiner,  July  19. 

A  revision  of  the  new  service-book 
is  made,  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  Bucer  and  others  of  the  foreign 
Protestants, 


A.D.  1551. 

Gardiner  is  deprived  of  his  see, 
March  23.  He  is  succeeded  by  John 
Poynet,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

George  van  Parre,  an  Anabaptist, 
burnt,  April  24. 

Articles  of  religion,  (forty-two  in  num- 
ber) prepared,  and  further  alterations 
made  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  council  endeavour  to  compel 
the  Princess  Mary  to  adopt  the  new 
service-book.  They  imprison  her  chap- 
lains and  officers,  but  she  refuses  to 


yield',  and  they  abandon  the  point, 
for  fear  of  a  war  with  the  emperor,  her 
kinsman. 

Veysey,  bishop  of  Exeter,  resigns 
his  see.  He  is  succeeded  by  MUes 
Coverdale  •,  Aug.  14. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  intrigues  to 
alter  the  succession  to  the  throne.  He 

Procures  higher  titles  for  himself  and 
is  adherents*,  and  resolves  to  remove 
the  duke  of  Somerset 

Day,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
Heath,  bishop  of  Worcester,  are  de- 
prived of  their  sees,  Oct.  10. 

Somerset  is  suddenly  seized  and 
sent  to  the  Tower,  Oct  16.  He  is 
tried  before  the  Lord  High  Steward 
(William  Paulet,  marouis  of  Winches- 
ter) and  peers,  charged  with  high  trea- 
son and  fdony",  Dec  i.  He  is  ac- 
quitted of  treason,  but  found  guiltv  of 
felony,  and  sentenced  to  be  han|red. 

Tunstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  is  sent 
to  the  Tower,  Dec.  20. 

A.D.  1552. 

The  parliament  meets,  Jan.  3a 

A  second  act  for  uniformity  of  com- 
mon prayer  and  administration  of  the 
sacraments  passed  *  [5  &  6  Edw.  VI. 
c.  i],  and  ordered  to  be  read  in 
churches  annually. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  is  beheaded 
within  the  Tower,  Jan.  22  ^ 

Sir  Ralph  Fane,  Sir  Thomas  Arun- 


prison,  an  angry  controversy  with  Ridley  and 
others,  in  whom  he  detected  some  lingering  re- 
gard for  "  Romish  rags,"  as  he  styled  clerical 
attire. 

•J  Letters  patent,  dated  July  24,  1550,  were  is- 
sued, naturalizing  them,  380  in  number,  and  assign- 
ing the  church  of  the  Austin  Friars,  in  the  city  of 
London,  for  their  use.  Other  bodies  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  one  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  Flemish 
weavers,  was  allowed  to  set  up  their  looms  in  the 
ruined  church  of  Glastonbury. 

'  According  to  her  brother  King  Edward's  Jour- 
nal, when  summoned  before  the  council  (March  18), 
"she  answered,  that  her  soul  was  God's,  and  her 
faith  she  would  not  change,  nor  dissemble  her 
opinion  with  contrary  doings."  Strict  measures 
were  taken  against  her  servants  ;  Dr.  Mallet,  her 
chaplain,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  April  37  ;  and 
Sir  Robert  Rochester  and  other  members  of  her 
household,  in  August,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Rich)  and  others  visited  her  at' her  house  at  Copt- 
hall,  Essex,  and  forbade  the  celebration  of  the 
mass. 

•  He  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  1487,  and  became 
an  Augustinian  friar.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Englishmen  who  adopted  the  views  of  Luther,  and 
in  consequence  went  abroad,  where  he  was  the 
associate  of  Tindal  in  the  translation  and  printing 
of  the  Bible.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was 
expelled  from  his  see,  and  again  went  abroad, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  production  of  the  Geneva 
Bible.    Thougn  he  returned  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 


beth, he  declined  to  re-enter  on  his  see*  bot  passed 
the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  as  an  itineiant 
preacher,  being,  under  the  name  of**  Father  Cover- 
dale,"  greatly  esteemed,  and  the  scrui)lcs  regarding 
vestments  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Geneva,  treated  with  kindly  forbearance.  He  died 
in  1568. 

riis  coadjutor,  William  Tindal,  was  aWddunan, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  but  faiUng  to 
procure  a  living  at  home,  had  gone  to  Antweip, 
where  he  employed  himself  on  the  translaidoa  oC 
the  New  Testament.  He  afterwards  remoired  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  met  with  Coverdale.  After  wid' 
fcring  shipwreck  and  other  misfcwtunes,  Tindal  was 
seized  and  executed  as  a  heretic  at  Bnusels,  in  15361 

*■  He  himself  was  created  duke  of  Northusiber- 
land,  Oct.  iz,  and  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  duke  of 
Suffolk  ;  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  became  marquis  of 
Winchester,  and  Sir  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. Cecil,  the  secretary,  (afterwards  the  mim!»- 
ter  of  Elizabeth,)  was  knighteid. 

"The  treason  was  a  <Ksign  imputed  to  him  of 
seizing  the  Tower  and  the  treasure  and  stores 
therein,  and  the  great  seal ;  the  felony,  an  attempt 
on  the  liberty  (not  the  lives)  of  Warwick  and  other 
councillors. 

■  The  act  states  that  the  Book  of  Common  Piayer 
had  been  "perused,  explained,  and  made  fiilly 
perfect,"  and  it  was  alone  to  be  used,  under  the 
same  penalties  as  in  the  act  of  1540.     See  p.  317. 

J  The  king  gives,  in  his  Journal,  several  paiticn- 
lars  of  the  charges  against  his  unde,  but  dwami^wn 
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del.  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  and  Sir  Mi- 
chael Stanhope,  are  tried  as  having 
instigated  the  duke  of  Somerset  to 
insurrection  ■,  Jan.  27,  28,  Feb.  5  and  6. 
They  are  found  guilty',  and  are  exe- 
cuted, Feb.  26. 

A  new  king  of  arms,  Ulster,  ap- 
pointed for  Irdand,  Feb.  2. 

A  body  of  canon  law  drawn  up,  prin- 
cipally by  Cranmer^ 

The  see  of  Gloucester  is  suppressed, 
and  its  territory  united  to  that  of 
Worcester,  John  Hooper  being  made 
bishop.  May  20. 

A  number  of  new  treasons  created 
by  act  of  parliament,  [5  &  6  Edw.  VI. 
>  cii].     Keq>ing  possession  of  any  of 
the  king's  castles,  or  ships,  or  artillery, 
six  days  after  being  ordered  to  give 
them  up;  or  declaring  the  king,  or 
any  of  the   prestmiptive   successors 
named  by  his  fathers  will  (the  Prin- 
cesses Mary  and  Elizabeth),  to  be  a 
heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or 
usurper,  are  among  the  number. 

Fast  days  and  holy  days  set  forth 
by  statute,  [5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  3]. 

A.D.  1553. 
The  parliament  meets,  March  i.    It 


grants  a  subsidy  to  the  king,  stating 
in  the  preamble  of  the  act  [7  Edw.  VI. 
c.  12],  that  the  occasion  for  it  arises 
from  the  "wilful  misgovemance"  and 
waste  of  his  treasure  by  the  duke  of 
Somerset. 

The  see  of  Durham  suppressed  by 
act  of  parliament,  [c.  17J.  The  act 
professes  that  two  sees  were  to  be 
founded,  one  at  Durham,  and  another 
at  Newcastle ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  see  were  granted 
as  a  county  palatine  to  the  duke  of 
N  orthumberland. 

The  king  grants  his  palace  of  Bride- 
well to  the  citizens  of  London  for  a 
workhouse,  April  10.  He  afterwards 
bestows  on  them  also  the  hospital  of 
St.  Thomas,  in  Southwark. 

The  English  merchants  fit  out  ships 
for  discovery  and  trade  *. 

The  king,  who  had  been  ill  from 
the  begfinning  of  the  year,  being  in 
danger  of  death,  is  prevailed  on  by 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  to  bestow 
the  succession  to  the  crown  on  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  by  his  letters  patent,  June 
21.  He  dies  at  Greenwich  July  6, 
and  is  buried  at  Westminster  *,  Aug.  8. 


Events  in  General  History. 


loterim  decree  at  the  diet  of  Augs- 
bnig 


A.D. 


1548 


A.D. 


The  Turks  fail  in  an  attack  on  Malta     1551 
The  Peace  of  Passau  •     I552 


lii  daA  in  tke  most  heartless  manner:    "The 


•The 


of  Soimenet  had  his.  head  cut  oflf  ufKm  Tower- 
,  between  8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
■  Th^  were  dtua^gtd  with  the  design  to  murder 
'anriauand  impnaon the  marquis  of Northamp- 
B  awl  Sir  William  Herbert. 

Idnc  states  that  Arundel  was  only  con- 
"mex  long  comioveisy,**  the  iury  re- 
r  a  day  and  night  shut  up  before  they 
'    -verdict.    He  also  complains  that 
like  a  ruffian."   Fane  was  a  vete- 
and  his  offence  seems  to  have  con- 
faring  to  the  court,  *'  Now  the  wars  are 


Imt- 


ended,  the  coward  and  the  brave  man  are  esteemed 
alike." 

>>  He  was  the  head  of  the  commission,  which 
consisted  of  eight  prelates  and  eight  other  cUvines, 
eight  civilians,  and  eight  lawyers. 

•  Threevessels  sailed  for  northern  discovery ;  two 
were  lost  at  Nova  Zemblia,  but  the  third  reached 
Archangel,  and  opened  a  trade  with  Russia. 

*■  The  service  was,  in  consequence  of  the  exer- 
tions of  Cranmer,  according  to  the  English  ritual ; 
but  Queen  Marv  also  celebrated  solemn  obsequies 
for  hun  in  the  Roman  mode  in  her  private  chapel. 


V 
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in  the  same  year,  Nov.  17,  1558.  She  | 
was  buried  in  Henry  Vll.'s  chapel  at ; 
Westminster,  Dec,  1 3.  | 

In  her  youth  several  marriages  were  ; 
proposed  for  Mary,  but  they  were  all 
abandoned,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  stigma  cast  on  her  birth.  In 
1554  she  married  Philip,  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  was  much 
younger  than  herself;  he  soon  treated 
her  with  neglect,  and  some  lime  before 
her  death  withdrew  entirely  to  his  own 
dominions  K    She  bad  no  issue. 

Mary  before  her  marriage  bore  the 


Arauot  KuT  balbniur 


same  arms  as  her  brother,  but  without 
the  garter  ;  after  her  marriage  her 
arms    were    impaled    with    those    of 


Philip'.  For  supporters  <rf'  her  own 
arms  she  employed  the  golden  Uon, 
associated  sometimes  with  the  red 
dragon,  at  others  with  the  white  grey- 
hound ;  but  the  coat  when  impaled  is 
supported  by  an  eagle  and  a  Uon. 
She  ordinanly  employed  the  usual 
motto,  "  DiEU  ET  MON  Droit  ;"  but 
sometimes  (in  allusion  to  a  passage 
in  the  preamble  of  the  act  asserting 
her  legitimacy)  "Veritas  Temporis 
fiLia''.''  She  used  the  pomegranate, 
and  rose  and  pom^ianate  badges  of 
her  mother,  and  also  a  badge  peculiar 
to  herself,  an  impalement  of  the  Tudor 
rose  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows. 

Like  all  the  children  of  Henry  VIII., 
Mary  was  learned ',  and  her  only  plea- 
sures were  her  devotions,  hei  cha- 
rities, and  her  books.  Her  personal 
piety  cannot  be  disputed,  and  her 
simple  inciqwnsive  mode  of  life  saved 
her  people  from  the  exactions  and  dis- 
orders which  attended  the  splendid 
",'progresses"  of  her  successor.  Vet 
the  character  of  Mary  is  usually  re- 
presented in  the  darkest  colours.  Her 
treatment  of  her  sister,  her  allqred 
ingratitude  to  Cranmer,  and  her  per- 
secuting to  the  death  so  many  of  ber 
subjects,  her  war  with  France,  and 
consequent  loss  of  Calais,  have,  in  the 
popular  estimation,  covered  her  me- 
mory with  infamy, 


There  are  circumstances,  however,  |  war  with  France  was  manifestly  ft 
in  regard  to  all  these  charges  against  1  more  the  work  of  her  ministers  thu 
her,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  of  herself,  and  she  as  deeply  deplored 
account,  if  it  be  wished  to  form  an  im- I  its  result  as  any  of  her  subjects  cndl 
partial  estimate  of  her  conduct.     Her  i  do.    Whilst  in  matters  in  which  she 


bupiul  (or  »1dicn  was  ]^  id  be  founded  in  ui- 

'  PMip  became  kingofSpnin  by  IhemJimalioB 
cf  bin  (aiStr,  in  January,  i55«- 

'  Philip'i  com  haj  no  leu  than  eleven  hearings : 
the  anna,  namely,  of  Cailile.  Leon,  Aragcin,  Sicily, 

moderr.),  Brabani,  Flandeis,  anaryiil."'""    "" 


mtpaiage  in  the  iHcdi  of  BIiW  Fte  fl(  BM- 
■d.  in  tbe  convocilion  of  isstT*' ■no*  b  *• 
ugbur  of  Hme,  and  T^me  i>  tht  mAb  <f 
Tilh :  and  "halaoever  ii  boiend  of  Tint  til' 
I  long  eonnnue;  and  upon  .hoM  aide  IWJ 
ih  luuii!.  thai  nughl  not  to  be  tbDUibt  tni'- 
■y,  or  thai  it  wU  e«r  fjlL-  ^ 

I  Her  tutor  wai  Di.  Fetbemcoe,  wh>  1«"» 


A.D.  I553-] 
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was  personally  concerned,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  she  was  sincere  in  her  line 
of  conduct,  and,  unlike  most  of  her  con- 
temporaries, the  changes  in  religion 
which  she  attempted  were  the  source, 
not  of  gain,  but  of  loss  to  her  ".  She 
could  scarcely  regard  as  a  sister,  the 
child  of  the  rival  of  her  mother,  and 
Elizabeth  did  not  conduct  herself  to- 
wards her  in  a  way  to  remove  her  dis- 
trust ".  The  statement  that  Cranmer's 
intercession  preserved  her  life  from  the 
fury  of  her  father  is,  at  best,  doubtful ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  be  concurred  in  the  harsh 
proceedings  of  her  brother's  council 
against  her,  and  joined  in  the  attempt 
to  exclude  her  from  the  throne ;  and  she 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  forget  the 
sentence  of  divorce  and  bastardy  that 
he  had  pronounced.  As  to  the  heaviest 
diaige  against  her,  her  persecution  of 
her  Protestant  subjects,  this  was  dis- 
gaised,  probably  even  to  her  own 
heart,  by  the  same  specious  reasons  as 
induoed  Latimer  to  preach  at  the  burn- 
ing of  Forest,  and  cranmer  to  commit 
Joan  Bocber  and  the  Anabaptists  to 
the  flames.  Persecution  of  all  who 
ventured  to  bold,  opinions  contrary  to 
those  favoured  by  authority  was  a 
general  rule  of  policy  with  every  com- 
munion in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
this  fact  accounts  for,  though  it  cannot 
justify,  the  conduct  of  the  queen  of 
Ei^and  and  the  contemporary  king 
of  France,  as  well  as  that  of  Cranmer 
and  Calvin*. 

A.D.  1553. 

Northumberland  and  his  associates 
endeavour  to  seize  the  Princess  Mary. 
She  is  informed  of  her  brother's  death, 
vluch  thev  endeavour  to  conceal,  and 
writes  to  tne  council  from  Kenninghall, 
in  Suffolk,  July  9,  to  claim  the  crown  <*. 


The  council  reply,  that  "Queen  Jane 
is  their  sovereign,  according  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  land  and  the  late 
king's  letters  patent." 

Lady  Jane  is  proclaimed  queen, 
July  10. 

Queen  Mary  raises  forces  to  sup- 
port her  title  •«.  Northumberland  leaves 
London,  July  14,  to  proceed  against 
them. 

Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  preaches 
at  Paul's-cross  in  favour  of  Jane,  Sun- 
day, July  16,  as  does  Sandys,  the  vice- 
chancellor,  at  Cambridge,  on  the  same 
day'. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  and  others  of 
the  council  forsake  Northumberland. 
They  proclaim  Queen  Mary  in  Lon- 
don, July  19,  and  order  Northumber- 
land to  disband  his  forces. 

Northumberland,  being  at  Cam- 
bridge, dismisses  his  troops  and  pro- 
claims Queen  Mary,  July  20.  He  is 
seized  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  July  21, 
and  sent  with  three  of  his  sons  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  arrives  July  25  ■. 

The  queen  enters  London,  August  3, 
accompanied  by  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves. 
She  proceeds  at  once  to  the  Tower, 
and  releases  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Gar- 
diner bishop  of  Winchester,  the  widow 
of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  lord  Courtc- 
nay*,  and  other  prisoners. 

The  queen  sends  for  the  lord  mayor 
(George  Bame)  and  aldermen  to  the 
Tower,  Aug.  12,  and  assures  them  that 
"  albeit  her  own  conscience  was  stayed 
in  matters  of  religion,  yet  she  meant 
not  to  compel  or  strain  men's  con- 
sciences otherwise  than  God  should, 
as  she  trusted,  put  in  their  hearts  a 
persuasion  of  the  truth  that  she  is  in, 
through  the  opening  of  His  word  unto 
them  by  godly  and  virtuous  and  learned 
preachers." 


"  IboBgli  burdened  with  the  debu  of  her  father 
wlrachcr,  die  re-founded  several  religious  houses, 
«id  fMv  \mck  to  the  Church  the  first-fruits  and 
*ndi&  Hwsc  were  all  seized  again  by  her  sue- 
«MDr  Eliabeth. 

,  *  Yet  die  made  her  several  presents  of  rich 
j>"ili»  aad  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  her  reien 
'  her  kindly :  but  she  soon  found  that  she 


^■C  be  oa  her  guard  against  the  designs  of  such 
*km  as  Wyatt,  woo  styled  themselves  Elizabeth's 


*  If  the  royal  offenders  against  Christian  charity 
^■■iittcd  atrocities  which  seem  to  throw  the  bum- 
^  of  die  Anabaptists  and  of  Servetus  into  the 
{hide,  it  annt  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  at 
kmt  as  great  a  difference  in  the  power  of  the  re- 
^miiii  panics  as  in  their  actions. 
'  Ucr  rdgn  b  redtoood  to  begin  July  6. 


4  Among  the  earliest  to  join  her  were  the  crews 
of  some  ships  that  had  been  stationed  on  the  coast 
to  prevent  her  anticipated  flight. 

'  Thev  were  both  sent  to  the  Tower  a  few  days 
after.  Ridley  was  kept  in  confinement  until  his 
martyrdom,  but  Sandys  was  soon  released  ;  he  went 
abroad,  returned  on  Alary 's  death,  held  in  succes- 
sion the  sees  of  Worcester,  London  and  York,  and 
died  Aug.  8,  1588. 

•  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  father  to  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
was  also  sent  to  the  Tower,  July  a8,  but  released 
three  days  after. 

*  He  was  the  son  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  exe- 
cuted in  1530.  He  was  soon  created  earl  of  Devon, 
but  fell  under  suspicion  ot  favouring  VlTyatt's  re- 
bellion, was  imprisoned  for  a  time,  and  died  in 
exile  at  Padua,  bept.  15^. 
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Bonner  reinstated  as  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Aug.  5.  A  tumult  occurs  in  Paulas- 
cross,  on  Sunday,  Aug.  13*;  occasion 
is  thence  taken  to  prohibit  all  preach- 
ing except  by  persons  having  special 
licence  *. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland,  the 
marquis  of  Northampton,  and  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  (Northumberland's  son,) 
are  tried  before  the  duke  of  Norfolk  as 
Lord  High  Steward,  and  their  peers, 


charged  with  treason ;  they  plead 
guilty,  Aug.  18.  Sir  Andrew  Dudley  J^, 
Sir  John  Gate,  Sir  Henry  Gate,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  are  tried  by  a  spe- 
cial conmiission  on  a  similar  charge, 
Aug.  19 ;  they  also  plead  guilty.  The 
duke.  Sir  John  Gate,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Palmer,  are  beheaded,  Aug.  22*. 

Gardiner  is  made  lord  chancellor, 
Aug.  23.  ' 


IRELAND. 


A.D.  1553. 

George  Dowdall,  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, is  reinstated  in  his  see,  and  the 
primacy. 

Dowdall  had  gone  into  exile  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  on  the  primacy 
being  adjudged  to  the  see  of  Dublin. 
He  now  had  a  commission  granted  to 
him,  in  virtue  of  which  he  deprived  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin  (George  Browne), 
and  the  bishops  of  Meath,  Kildare,  and 
Leighlin  (Edward  Staples,  Thomas 
Lancaster,  and    Robert  Travers),  as 


married  men ;  and  Bale,  bishop  of 
Ossory,  having  fled  the  country,  the 
rest  of  the  bishops  readily  complied 
with  the  restoration  of  Romanism.  Sir 
Thomas  Ratcliff  (afterwards  eaxl  of 
Sussex)  was  appointed  deputy  in  1556, 
and  held  a  pariiament  which  passed 
acts  regarding  religion  similar  to  those 
that  had  been  carried  in  England,  bat, 
probably  owing  to  their  small  number, 
no  persecution  of  Protestants  foUowed ; 
indeed,  some  from  England  found  re- 
fuge in  Ireland. 


A.D.  1553. 

Bonner,  Day,  Gardiner,  Heath,  and 
Tonstall,  are  formally  restored  to  their 
sees.  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  is 
sent  to  the  Fleet,  Sept.  i. 

Latimer  (formerly  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter) is  sent  to  the  Tower,  Sept.  I3\  The 
foreign  Protestants  are  ordered  to  leave 
England,  and  Cox,  Grindal,  Home,  and 
other  Churchmen,  retire  to  Germany. 

Cranmer  draws  up  a  declaration  of 
his  stedfastness  in  the  reformed  reli- 


gion**. He  is  sunmioned  before  the 
council,  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
Sept.  15. 

The  queen  is  crowned  with  much 
ceremony,  by  Gardiner,  Oct.  i,  on 
which  occasion  she  remits  the^  taxes 
voted  in  the  last  parliament  of  King 
Edward. 

The  archbishop  ofYork  (Robert  Hoi- 
gate)  committed  to  the  Tower,  Oct  4- 

The  parliament  meets'  Oct.  5,  and 
sits   (with  a  short   adjournment)  till 


"^  Bourn,  his  chaplain,  preached  a  sermon  in 
vrhich  he  censured  the  proceedings  against  Bonner 
in  the  preceding  reign ;  str)nes  and  a  dagger  were 
thrown  at  him.  and  he  owed  hi.:  Ufe  to  the  exertions 
of  Rogers  and  Bradford,  two  of  the  prebendaries, 
•who  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom. 

■  These  Uccnccs  were  granted  only  to  known 
Romanists,  but  many  of  the  Protestants  preached 
without,  and  were  in  conscauence  imprisoned, 
which  was  the  first  step  in  the  Marian  persecution. 

7  Nortlmmberland's  brother,  a  celebrated  naval 
comm;uidcr.  He  was  pardoned  and  released  Jan. 
x8,  1555. 

«  The  sum  of  jOio  13s-  4d.  was  given  to  them,  by 
the  queen's  order,  to  distribute  in  alms  at  their 
execution,  as  appears  from  the  Lord  CliamlK:rlain's 
accounts.  Nortnumbcrland  on  the  scaffold  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Romanist,  and  they  all  died  warn- 
ing the  people  not  tu  turn  religion  uito  sedition,  as 
they  had  done.  The  others  were  pardoned  after  a 
brief  imprisonment,  and  most  of  them  were  after- 
wards employed  by  the  queen  ;  the  carl  of  War- 
"wick,  however,  died  at  Penshurst,  the  residence  of 
his  brother-in-law,  bir  Henry  Sidney  (having  been 


released  earlier  than  the  rest  in  consequence  of  ill- 
ness), Oct.  21,  1554.  He  has  left  his  own  nanc 
"JOHN  DVDLB,"  Oil  the  Wall  of  tfac  Bcauduunp 
tower,  as  also  an  elaborate  device  and  inacnfA»t 
commemorating  by  floral  emblems  the  names  ot 
his  four  brothers.  _  ^^ 

■  He  is  said  in  the  Council-book  to  be  cuiuirtftco 
for  his  seditious  demeanour  ;  he  was  to  rcaoii  *• 
close  prisoner,  but  to  be  attended  by  one  Aady^ 
his  servant. 

i>  Reports  had  been  spread  that  he  had  oflmd^ 
perform  mass  before  the  queen,  and  had  caused  it 
to  be  restored  in  his  cathedraL  Inspired  it  is  tuA 
by  Peter  Martyr,  a  man  of  vehement  temper,  V 
denied  the  statement  in  such  violent  terms  as  g**< 
great  offence. 

'  The  convocation  met  Oct.  18,  and  after  a  stre- 
nuous opposition  from  Philpot  and  a  few  othcn,tke 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  affirmed.  Wss> 
ton,  dean  of  Westminster,  the  prolocutor,  in  rej^ 
to  one  who  said,  "We  have  the  word  (of  Scrip- 
ture],'' exclaimed,  "  But  we  have  the  swocdt'sai 
closed  the  debate. 
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Dec.  6.  The  new  treasons^  praemu- 
nires, and  felonies  created  in  the  two 
preceding  leigns  are  abolished^  [i  Mar. 
c  i].  The  queen  is  declared  to  have 
heen  bom  ''  in  a  most  just  and  lawful 
mammonyy"  [sess.  2,  c.  i] ;  the  laws 
concerning  rdigion  passed  in  the  last 
rdgn  are  annulled,  [c.  2]  ;  and  the  form 
of  divine  service  as  used  in  the  last 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  is  re-estalriished 
from  the  ensuing  2odi  December'. 

Assemblies  of  more  than  twelve  per- 
sons to  attempt  any  alteration  of  reli- 
gion declared  felony*,  [i  Mar.  c  12]. 

The  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
reversed,  [i  Mar.  cc  22,  34]. 

Archbishop  Cranmcr,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  her  husband  Guilford,  and  his 
brothers  Sir  Ambrose  and  Henry 
Dudley,  are  tried  at  Guildhall,  Nov. 
I5»  by  a  special  commission  consist- 
ing of  the  lord  mayor  (Thomas  White), 
the  duke  of  Noifolk  and  others,  on 
ckaiges  of  treason.  Cranmer  pleads 
not  guilty,  but  withdraws  his  plea; 
the  rest  plead  guilty.  Sir  Robert 
Dudley',  another  brother,  is  tried  at 
the  same  i^ace  on  similar  charges, 
Jan.  20,  1554,  and  pleads  guilty '. 

Ncgociations  are  commenced  for  a 
reoHiciliation  with  Rome.  Cardinal 
Pole  is  commissioned  as  legate  to 
biii^  it  about 


Veysey,  bishop  of  Exeter,  is  restored 
to  his  see,  Dec.  28. 

A.D.  1554. 

A  marriage  is  concluded  between 
the  queen  and  Philip,  son  of  the  em- 
peror, Charles  V.  The  parliament 
(dissolved  near  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding year)  had  expressed  their  dis- 
Uke  of  the  match,  and  now  certain, 
parties  resolved  to  resist  it  by  arms. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a  Kentish  gen- 
tleman, confederated  with  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  Sir  William  Pickering,  Sir 
Nicholas  Arnold,  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, Sir  James  Crofts,  and  others, 
as  early  as  November,  1553,  to  hinder 
the  marriage,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  little  scrupulous  about  the  means ^^ 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  his  brother  (lord 
Thomas  Grey),  and  his  sons  joined 
themselves  to  them,  and  endeavoured 
to  raise  troops  in  Leicester,  Jan.  29, 
by  the  offer  of  a  payment  of  sixpence 
a-day ;  their  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  they  were  soon  lodged  in  the 
Tower.  Carew*  and  Crofts  equally 
failed  in  Devonshire  and  W^ales. 

Wyatt's  enterprise  at  first  seemed  to 
prosper.  He  got  together  at  least 
2,000  men  at  Rochester,  as  early  as 
Jan.  26,  (according  to  the  indictment 
against  him,)  and  fortified  the  castle 


<  By  the  seal  of  Bonner,  the  former  senrice  was 
Utj  re-established  in  St.  Paul's,  on  the  asth  of 
IfiiwiTicr,  ercn  before  the  queen  had  a«»ented 
tothb  ace  Indeed,  he  had  commenced  its  rcstcMra- 
tioB  OB  his  oivn  authority,  Aug.  27. 

*  By  dbe  assembly  of  a  levi  number  the  penalty 
rf  a  year's  imprisottment  was  incurred.  The  act 
alio  pTn''***  bimuhs  for  other  purpcues,  as  de- 
MioyHiig  indosures,  Ac,  bat  its  provisions  under 
Ask  head  were  less  rigorous  than  those  of  the  sta- 
Ute  of  1549  asainst  untavful  assemblies. 

'  Afterwards  earl  of  Leicester. 

c  Only  Goilfbrd  Dudley  and  Lady  Jane  were 
irniffB  on  this  conviction.  The  other  Dudle3rs 
icodved  a  pardon  in  1555,  and  Cranmer  was  put  to 
dath  as  a  neretic,  not  as  a  traitor. 

^  AmooK  their  sdiemes,  a  pretended  spirit,  con- 
coded  in  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  city,  denounced 
Ac  qoeea,  the  prince,  the  maM,  confession,  and 
tdMr  ■micm  ;  tnc  impostor  ^Elizabeth  Croft,  a  ^rl 
of  if)  was  detected,  and  made  a  public  confession 
«f  ker  oflcnce  at  Paul's-cross,  July  is-  Some 
payed  for  the  queen's  death,  and  at  least  one  man 
fSMitiFili  t1  rcgidde.  This  wxs  William  Thomas, 
fcrveriy  cleric  of  the  council,  who  in  May,  1554, 
«« comcted  of  suggesting  to  Arnold  and  others 
At  nnder  of  the  queen.  In  his  indictment  he  is 
with  putting  the  following  "arj^ument'* 
g :  **  Whedier  were  it  not  a  good  device  to 
J  all  tiMBe  perils  that  we  have  talked  of,  taken 
nay  with  very  little  bloodshed^  that  is  to  say.  by 
''"'  '  queen.  1  think  John  (itzwilliamsmi^ht  be 
J  to  do  itf^ftc  He  attempted  to  kill  himself 
before  hb  trial,  but  waft  executed  May  18. 
Uailike  die  rest,  most  of  whom  professed  penitence 

i  the  scaffold,  ne  vehemently  declaimed  against  the 


queoi,  and  declared  he  died  for  his  country. 

^  He  escaped  to  France^  The  conduct  of  the 
queen  towards  him,  recorded  in  the  following  terms 
in  the  Council-bocJc,  (Hampton  Court,  Sept.  22, 
Z554.  Gardiner  being  present,)  may  fairiy  be  taken 
as  an  evidence  that  she  was  not  destitute  of  kind 
and  womanly  feeling.  "Whereas  the  Lady  Tal- 
boys  [widow  of  Lord  Talboys  of  Kyme.  who  died 
April  15,  i5-)9l,  wife  to  Sir  Peter  Carew,  hath  aoade 
right  hmnble  and  earnest  suit  unto  the  King  and 
Queen's  Majesties,  as  well  for  leave  to  write  nnto 
her  hu&band  from  time  to  time,  as  also  to  have  li- 
cense to  send  him  some  present  relief;  notwith- 
standing the  greatness  of  her  husband's  ofTcnccs. 
upco  her  importunity  nevertheless,  and  considering 
that  she  hatn  done  herein  for  her  part  no  less  than 
became  a  good  and  loving  wife,  their  majesties 
being  inclined  to  compassion  and  clemency,  have 
l>ccii  contented  to  condescend  thereunto  ;  and  there  ■ 
fore  it  was  this  day  resolved  by  the  lords,  that  the 
Lady  Talboys  being  called  before  them,  should,  foi 
answer  of  the  King  and  Queen's  Highness'  plea- 
sive  in  the  premises,  not  only  have  thus  much  de- 
clared unto  her,  that  she  might  when  she  would 
write  over  the  seas  to  her  said  husband,  aad  for 
this  one  time  only  relieve  him  with  her  j;ood<. 
without  incurring  their  Highnesses*  indignation  f<.>r 
so  doing."  What  follows  shew-s  kindness  in  tlir 
council  also.  "  ITie  lords  further  declared,  upon  her 
humble  suit,  that,  for  her  indemnity  and  belter  di>- 
chargc,  this  declaration  of  the  King  and  Queen's 
Highnesses'  plea.siire  herein  should  be  entered  a-* 
matter  of  record  in  the  Liedger  and  Regtetcr-bo«-»k. 
of  the  Council ;  of  which  resolution  she  being  dc 
siruus  to  have  a  copy,  the  lords  were  content  u> 
grant  her  therein  also  her  bumble  request." 
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and  bridge.  The  duke  of  Norfolk'' 
was  sent  against  him  with  the  queen's 
guard,  his  own  retinue,  and  about  500 
men  raised  in  London,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alexander  Brett.  He  sent  a 
herald  to  offer  pardon  to  the  rebels, 
which  they  refused  to  accept,  and 
when  he  was  about  to  attack  their 
position  (Jan.  29),  Brett  and  the  Lon- 
doners cried  out  "  We  are  all  English- 
men !"  "A  Wyatt !  a  Wyatt !"  and 
went  over  to  the  Kentish  men,  as  did 
some  of  the  guard  and  many  of  the 
retinue ;  the  duke  was  obliged  to  flee 
for  his  life,  leaving  all  his  cannon  and 
anmiunition  behind. 

Wyatt  reached  Deptford  on  the  ist 
of  February,  and  in  answer  to  a  mes- 
sage from  the  queen  demanded  that 
she  should  change  her  councillors, 
surrender  the  Tower  to  him,  and  go 
to  reside  there  under  his  custody.  On 
the  same  day  the  queen  came  to  the 
Guildhall,  in  London,  and  claimed  the 
assistance  of  the  citizens  against  Wyatt, 
appointing  Lord  William  Howard  lieu- 
tenant of  the  city,  and  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke general  of  her  forces  in  the  field. 
The  Kentish  men  entered  Southwark 
without  opposition  on  the  evening  of 
the  3rd,  and  plundered  the  palace  of 
the  bishop  of  Winchester*,  but  were 
unable  to  force  a  passage  over  London 
bridge.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th 
Wyatt  withdrew  from  Southwark,  at 
the  entreaty  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
saw  the  guns  of  the  Tower  directed 
against  them,  and  marched  to  King- 
ston. He  repaired  the  bridge,  which 
had  been  broken,  and  marched  in  the 
night  of  Feb.  6-7  towards  London, 
but  losing  time  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  on  a  gun  which  had  broken 
down,  and  which  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  abandon,  his  design  of  sur- 
prising the  queen  in  her  palace  before 
daybreak,   miscarried :   he   halted  at 


Knightsbridge  to  rest  his  men,  when 
many  of  his  partisans,  despairing  of 
success,  forsook  him.  When  he  moved 
forward  he  found  himself  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  artillery  and  charges  of 
horse ;  he  passed  on,  however,  repuls- 
ing an  attack  made  on  him  by  Sir 
John  Gage  at  Charing  Cross,  until  he 
came  to  Ludgate,  which  was  defended 
against  him  by  Lord  William  Howard. 
Thus  unable  to  join  his  partisans  in 
the  city,  he  returned  towards  West- 
minster, but  was  met  at  Temple-bar 
by  a  party  of  horse ;  a  skirmish  en- 
sued, and  after  a  brief  parley  with  a 
herald,  who  exhorted  him  to  merit  the 
queen's  pardon  by  sparing  bloodshed, 
he  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley,  and  with  his  chief  accom- 
plices was  shortly  after  conveyed  to 
the  Tower. 

Wyatt's  approach  was  notified  to 
the  queen  early  in  the  morning,  but 
she  refused  to  remove  for  safety  to 
the  Tower.  She  instead  remained 
calmly  at  her  devotions  while  the  con- 
flict was  going  on  around  her  gates* ; 
and  she  afterwards  displayed  a  d^;ree 
of  lenity  very  unusual  in  her  age,  in 
dealing  with  the  defeated  insurgents ; 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  prisoners 
taken,  not  a  tenth  were  punished,  ex- 
cept by  a  few  days'  imprisonment  ■. 

This  rebellion,  however,  proved  fatal 
to '  the  imhappy  Lady  Jane  Grey  and 
her  husband  ° ;  they  were  executed, 
the  one  within,  the  other  without,  the 
Tower,  Feb.  12.  Her  father,  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  was  tried  by  his  peers,  and 
convicted,  Feb.  17,  and  executed  Feb. 
23 ;  her  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Grey, 
pleaded  guilty  March  9,  and  was  exe- 
cuted April  27.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
pleaded  guilty  March  15,  and  was  exe- 
cuted April  1 1  p. 

Sir  James  Crofts  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton    were   tried  April  17, 


k  He  had  not  long  before  been  released,  after 
a  t>ix  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  he 
was  now  more  than  80  years  of  age.  He  died  in 
the  following  July,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  who  was  executed  in  1573. 

>  According  to  Stow,  **  they  left  not  a  lock  on 
a  door,  or  a  book  in  his  gallery  or  library  uncut  or 
rent  into  pieces,  so  that  men  might  have  gone  up 
to  the  knees  in  leaves  of  books  cut  out  and  thrown 
underfoot" 

■>  So  imminent  appeared  the  danger,  that  Dr. 
Weston,  who  sang  the  mass  before  her,  wore 
armour  under  his  vestments. 

■  Her  father,  her  brother,  her  sister,  all  acted 
▼try  differently,  though  not  exposed  to  personal 
danger.    See  a.d.  1537,  1549,  1569. 


«  It  seems  highly  probable  that  but  for  it  ther 
would  never  have  suffered,  as  thdr  confinement  had 
hitherto  been  by  no  means  rigorous.  Lady  Jane* 
the  Dudleys,  and  Archbishop  Owuner,  were,  by 
order  of  council.  Dec  17,  X5$3*  allowed  to  hare 
"  the  liberty  of  the  walks  within  the  nrden  of  the 
Tower,"  on  suggestion  **  that  divers  be  and  have 
been  evil  at  ease  in  their  bodies  for  want  of  air." 

P  A  great  number  of  his  followers  were  triedt  and 
mostly  pleaded  guilty,  on  various  dates  from  dia 
13th  to  the  a6th  of  February,  of  whom  about  50 
were  executed,  mainly  in  London.  On  February  so^ 
upwards  of  400  were  brought  before  the  queen  afc 
Westminster  with  halters  round  their  nedc^  aai 
then  were  set  at  liberty. 
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The  trial  of  Throckmorton  occupied 
the  whole  day,  and  he  was  acquitted  *>, 
for  which  the  jury  were  imprisoned  for 
a  time,  and  fined '.  Crofts  was  again 
brought  to  the  bar,  April  28,  and  con- 
victed, but  afterwards  pardoned. 

TTie  earl  of  Devon  (Edward  Cour- 
tenay)  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  Feb.  12. 

The  foreign  congregations  are  or- 
dered to  quit  the  realm,  Feb.  17. 

The  queen  issues  injunctions  to  the 
bishops  to  restore  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  to  their  state  imder  Henry  VIII., 
but  dispensing  with  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, March  4. 

Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  re- 
moved from  the  Tower,  March  13, 
and  conveyed  to  Oxford. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  is  sent  to  the 
Tower,  March  i8*. 

The  marquis  of  Northampton,  Lord 
Cobham,  and  several  other  prisoners, 
are  released  from  the  Tower,  March  24. 
The  married  clergy  are  either  ex- 
pelled, or  separated  from  their  wives*. 
The  archbishop  of  York  (Robert 
Holgate),  the  bishops  of  Bristol  (Paul 
Bushe),  Chester  (John  Birde),  St 
David's  (Robert  Ferrar),  Gloucester 
Qohn  HoopMer),  Hereford  (John  Har- 
ky),  and  Lincoln  (John  Taylor),  are 
deprived  of  their  sees.  The  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  (William  Barlow)  re- 
signs* ;  the  bishop  of  Chichester  (John 
Scory)  preserves  his  see  for  awhile  by 
renouncing  his  wife  and  doing  penance, 
hut  is  sut^equently  expelled  '. 

The  parliament  meets,  April  2,  and 
sits  till  May  5. 
All  regal  power  declared  to  be  vested 


in  the  queen  as  fully  as  in  any  king, 
[i  Mar.  sess.  3.  c  i]. 

The  stipulations  of  the  queen's  mar- 
riage contract  established  by  parlia- 
ment, [c.  2]. 

The  see  of  Durham  re-established '', 

[c.  3]. 

A  public  disputation  held  at  Oxford, 
April  16,  17,  18,  on  the  mass,  at  which 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  state 
their  opinions,  but  are  borne  down  by 
clamour.  They  are  again  brought  for- 
ward April  28,  and  refusing  to  con- 
form are  pronounced  ^'obstinate  he- 
retics *." 

The  imprisoned  preachers  in  London 
issue  a  protest  against  the  public  dis- 
putations as  unfairly  managed,  and  a 
design  of  taking  some  of  them  to 
Cambridge  for  that  purpose  is  aban- 
doned. May  8. 

The  exiled  earl  of  Kildare  '  restored, 
May  14. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  is  released 
from  the  Tower,  May  19.  She  is  put 
first  in  the  charge  of  Lord  Williams, 
at  Woodstock,  and  afterwards  under 
the  care  of  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  *•. 

The  preacher  at  Paul's-cross  (Dr. 
Pendleton)  is  fired  at,  June  10,  which 
occasions  a  proclamation  against  bear- 
ing weapons. 

Philip  of  Spain  <^  lands  at  South- 
ampton, July  20,  and  marries  the  queen 
at  Winchester,  July  25.  He  procures 
the  release  of  the  earl  of  Devon  **  and 
others,  and  opposes  the  views  of  Gar- 
diner against  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
but  is  unpopular  from  his  haughty, 
formal  behaviour '. 


f  He  was  charged  with  coaspiring  with  Sir  Peter 
drew  to  Mue  tne  Tower,  and  had  accompanied 
Wyait  throaghout  his  rebellion.  Though  acqtiitted, 
ke  vas  not  set  at  liberty  until  Jan.  i8,  1555. 

'  Ibcy  were  held  by  the  ju<i^es  to  have  given  an 
vtnie  irenlict,  and  were  therefore  liable  to  the 
aacfa  heamer  penalty  of  attaint  under  the  statute 
«(  Henry  VII.    See  a.d.  1497. 

*  She  had  been  desired  in  courteous  terms  to  re- 
pirio  the  court  nearly  two  months  before  (Jza.  a6). 
Dot  aecms  to  have  neglected  to  do  so. 

*  FroB  early  times,  a  priest  who  took  a  wife  vns 
niMiiJtiinl  a  bigamist,  being  already  married  to  his 
chondk.  Hence  three  married  priests  and  two 
kjraca  who  had  two  wives  each  ojd  penance  toge- 
Mrat  Fuil'ft-cross,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  4,  1554. 

*  He  sooa  after  escvped  beyond  sea  ;  one  Wil- 
1mi  Maniner,  of  Bristol,  was  sent  to  the  Marshal- 
tea  Ibf  siding  pi""- 

*  He  becBoie  bishop  of  Hereford  under  Eliza- 
kdi,  and   alirn***^  much  of  the   property  of 


'  The  Cormer  act  suppreising  the  see  is  said  in 
(dhc  pRamfaJe  to  have  been  brought  about  by  "  the 
tauun  kbour,  great  malice,  and  corrupt  means  of 


certain  ambitious  persons  then    being  in  autho- 
rity." 

■  Cranmer  exclaimed,  "  From  this  your  judg- 
ment and  sentence,  I  appeal  to  the  just  judgment 
of  Almighty  God.  trusung  to  be  present  with  Him 
in  heaven,  for  whose  presence  on  the  altar  I  am 
Uius  condemned."  His  fellow  prisoners  also  re- 
joiced that  they  were  to  suffer  for  the  truth. 

•  Sec  A.D.  X534. 

«»  Thomas  Birchall,  one  of  her  servants,  was 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea  for  seditious  words, 
July  6,  but  was  released  Sept.  17. 

«  He  had  received  from  his  father  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  consequence  he  and  the  queen 
took  the  style  of  *'  King  and  Queen  of  England, 
France,  Naples,  Jerusalem,  and  Ireland." 

•  He  had  been  removed  from  the  Tower  to  the 
castle  of  Fotheringhav.  He  was  now  allowed  to 
go  abroad,  and  he  died  in  Italy  in  1556. 

•  Quarrels  ensued  between  his  attendants  and 
the  EngUsh,  which  are  noticed  in  the  Privy  Coun- 
cU  Book,  under  date  Aug.  15,  15  54-  The  Spaniaids 
are  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  king,  being  ap- 

:ntly  not  considered  amenable  to  the  LngUsh 
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A  scale  of  allowances  for  prisoners 
in  the  Tower  is  fixed  by  the  council ', 
June  24- 

Notes  of  the  proceeding  in  council 
ordered  to  be  made  in  Latin  or  Spanish 
for  the  use  of  King  Philip',  July  27. 

The  bishops  make  a  visitation  to  en- 
force the  queen's  injunctions  ^  Some 
of  the  Reformed  disperse  ballads  and 
poems  in  ridicule  of  the  re-estaUished 
ceremonies,  which  gives  gpreat  offence, 
and  measures  are  taken  for  severe 
punishment  K 

The  parliament  meets,  Nov.  12,  and 
sits  till  Jan.  16,  1555. 

Cardinal  Pole's  attainder  is  reversed. 
He  comes  to  England,  arriving  in 
London,  Nov.  14  ;  and  makes  a 
speech  to  the  parliament  inviting  them 
to  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See, 
Nov.  27. 

The  cardinal's  speech  is  considered 
in  the  parliament,  Nov.  29.  A  con- 
ference of  both  houses  is  held,  and  an 
address  voted  to  the  king  and  queen 
expressing  detestation  of  their  "most 
horrible  defection  and  schism  from 
the  Apostolic  See,"  a  readiness  to  re- 
peal all  laws  made  to  its  prejudice,  and 
an  earnest  desire  for  reconciliation. 

The  cardinal,  in  consequence,  grants 
them  absolution,  and  frees  the  realm 
from  all  spiritual  censures,  Nov.  30. 

Cardinal  Pole  and  Gardiner  advise 
different  courses  regarding  the  Re- 
formed. The  cardinal  recommends 
lenity  and  forbearance,  but  the  more 
violent  counsels  of  Gardiner''  unfor- 
tunately prevail. 

A  statute  passed,  "  repealing  all  Sta- 
tutes, Articles,  and  Provisions  made 


against  the  See  Apostolic  of  Rome 
since  the  twentieth  year  of  King  Henry 
VIII., and  also  for  the  estabhsfanient 
of  all  Spiritual  and  Ecclesiastical  Pos- 
sessions and  Hereditaments  conveyed 
to  the  Laity  ;•  [i  &  2  Phil.  &  Mar, 
c.  8],  This  act  recites  that  "mnch 
false  and  erroneous  doctrine  hath  been 
taught,  preached,  and  written,  partly 
by  divers  the  natural-bom  subjects  of 
this  realm,  and  partly  being  teN^ht 
in  hither  from  sundry  other  fbrei^ 
countries,  hath  been  sown  and  ^lead 
abroad  within  the  same;*  hence  the 
obnoxious  statutes  (19  in  number) 
which  are  now  repealed  K 

Praying  for  the  queen's  death,  said 
to  be  practised  in  ''prophane  and 
schismatical  conventicles,**  declared 
treason,  [c.  9]. 

Speaking  or  preaching  openly  and 
advisedly  against  the  title  of  the  king 
and  queen  and  their  issue  made  punish- 
able, for  the  first  offence  by  forfeiture 
of  goods  and  imprisonment  for  lifcL  and 
for  the  second  as  treason",  [c  10}. 

The  Russia  Company  incorporated. 
They  dispatch  Richard  Chancellor  and 
Anthony  Jenkinson  as  their  agents  ta 
open  a  trade  with  Russia  and  Persia. 

A.D.  1555. 

Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  Sir  James 
Crofts,  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmortoo, 
Sir  George  Harper,  and  several  odier 
prisoners,  are  released  finooi  die  Tonvcr^ 
Jan.  18  ». 

The  Marian  persecution  b^ins,  widi 
the  seizure  of  a  congregarion  of  thirty 
persons  in  the  city  of  London,  who 


*"  For  nobles  the  sum  was  6s.  Sd.  per  day ;  for 
knights  £i  13s.  4d.,  and  fur  gentlemen  lus.  per 
urcck. 

K  'ilxis  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  took  more 
interest  in  iuigli^h  affairs  than  hi:>torta&s  have 
bupposcd. 

•'  See  p.  329. 

»  Some  of  ihcm  had  before  this  acted  very  tm- 
wi«;cly  and  offensively.     One  Koljcrt    Mcndh.un, 
a   tailor,   was    brought  before   the   Star-chaiuuer, 
Sept.  15,  1553,  for  ''shaving  a  dog  in  despite  of 
priesthood,"  and  was  ordered  ''openly  to  oofess 
his  folly"*  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  riiles-iu-the- 
Fields.    On  Sunday,  April  8,  1554,  a  ca:  was  found 
hanging  in   Cheap.   "  with  her    head   »hurn,  and  { 
the  likeness  of  a  vc-itmcnt  cast  over  her,  with  her  1 
fore  feet  tied  toj^ethcr,  and  a  round  piece  of  paper  ' 
like  a  singing  cake  betwixt  them  ;"  t!us,  by  order  | 
of  BooDeTf  was  shewn  to  the  people  al  Paul's-cross,  ' 
by  Dr.  Pendleton,  who  wa:>  UiniMrif  llrcd  at  in  the 
pulpit  shortly  after.     Such  conduct  ha.^  provoked 
the  wrath   of  gi>vemments  in  ages  more  tolerant 
tlian  that  of  the  I'udors. 

^  Gardiner  was  probably  led   to   this  unhappy 


course  through  the  Britation  cataed  bgr 
English  exiles  abroad  reprinting  a 
Obedience,  written  by  hira  twenty  yenis  bcfoR^  m 
which  language  most  oflinMive  to  the  queca  «k 
used  regarding  her  mother's  marriage  Mid  *'dbe 
usurped  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rose.** 

•  The  bishoprics,  colleges,  scnools, ' 
"  established  sithence  this  achiam,' 
x^  are  all  marriage!^  liable  only  to 
tions.     Cardinal  Pole,  as  pap^  ^^Vc, 
to  the  Church  propertv  which  had  been 
maining  in  lay  hands,  out  laid  it  a 
on  men's  consciences  to  make  rettiUition  tD 
extent  of  their  ability. 

■°  The  arbitrary  courseof  proceedins  Tiy  ilT  iMiU  r. 
so  frequent  undei  Henry  VIII.,  and  used  by  ^~ 
ward  VI.'s  ministers,  is  forliidden  by  that '. 
all  prosecutions  under  it  are  directed  to  be 
cordin^^  to  the  due  order  and  course  of  tke  ( 
laus  of  thLs  realm,  and  not  otherwise" 

"  The  prince  of  Orange  had  visited  the  To 
a  few  days  before,  and  expressed  compotuiom  ior 
their  captivity,  and  a  hope  tbal  the  queca ' 
relievo  tiicm. 
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are  discovered  using  the  service-book 
of  King  Edward. 

Rogers,  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paulas, 
is  brought  before  the  council,  and  ex- 
amined as  to  his  religious  opinions, 
Jan.  22  ;  he  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  is  sent 
back  to  Newgate. 

Hooper,  the  deprived  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  and  Rogers,  are  examined 
before  Gardiner  and  other  bishops  at 
St  Mary  Overy,  Southwark,  and  con- 
donned  as  ''obstinate  heretics,"  Jan. 
28. 

Rogers  is  burnt  in  Smithfield,  Feb. 
4 ;  and  Hooper  at  Gloucester,  Feb.  ^ 
Alphonso,  a  Spanish  friar,  and  the 
long's  confessor,  preaches  a  sermon, 
Febl  10,  in  which  he  throws  the  odium 
of  the  burnings  on  the  bishops  ;  they, 
in  consequence,  pause  in  their  course. 
Thirlby,  Inshop  of  Ely,  and  lord 
Montacute  *,  are  sent  as  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  to  formally  complete  the  re- 
conciliation, February. 

The  English  exiles  circulate  an  ad- 
dress to  the  queen  and  the  people 
j^ainst  persecution  for  conscience' 
sake'. 

The  queen  stnrenders  such  of  the 
Church  lands  as  still  xemain  with  the 
crown,  and  places  them  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  cardinaL 

Robert  Fenrar,  the  deprived  iMshop 
of  St.  David's,  burnt  at  Caermarthen, 
March  30L 

William  Flofwer,  formerly^  a  monk, 
attempts  to  murder  the  pnest  at  St. 
Maigaret's^  Westminster,  whilst  minis- 
tering the  sacrament  cm  Easter-day 
(April  14).  His  hand  is  cut  off,  and 
be  is  dien  bamt  as  a  heretic,  in  the 
Sanctuary,  April  24. 
The  justices  of  the  peace  are  en- 


joined diligently  to  search  out  heretics. 
Many  persons  are  in  consequence  ap- 
prehended, condemned,  and  executed. 

Thirteen  persons  burnt  at  Stratford, 
Jime  27. 

John  Bradford  *»,  a  prebendary  of 
St  Paul's,  is  burnt  in  Smithfield,  July  i. 

The  English  ambassadors  have  con- 
ferences with  the  pope,  (Paul  IV.),  who 
presses  them  for  a  restoration  of  all 
the  Church  hmds,  and  the  payment  of 
Peter-pence. 

Hie  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Bristol,  (John  White,  James 
Brooks  and  John  Holyman)  and  other 
commissioners,  hold  a  court  under  the 
papal  authority  at  Oxford,  for  the  trial 
of  Cranmer,  Ridley  and  Latimer'. 
After  several  examinations  Ridley  and 
Latimer  are  condemned  as  **  obstinate 
heretics,"  and  are  burnt  near  Balliol 
Collie,  Oct.  16.  Cranmer  is  remanded 
to  prison. 

The  parliament  meets,  Oct.  21. 

Commissioners  appointed  to  restore 
and  re-edify  casdes  and  towns  in  the 
northern  counties,  [2  &  3  PhiL  &  Mar. 
c  i]. 

Tenths  and  first-fruits  restored  to 
the  Church",  [0.4} 

Fonner  statutes  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  confirmed  and  amended  \  [c.  5]. 

Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  a  member  of 
the  Commons,  is  imprisoned  by  the 
council  for  his  conduct  in  parliament ". 

Cardinal  Pole,  having  the  royal  li- 
cence, holds  a  synod,  at  which  canons 
are  drawn  up  for  reforming  the  state 
of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Story,  a  civilian  %  and  others 
are  commissioned  to  restore  the  rood- 
lofts,  crucifixes,  and  images  in  the 
churches. 

Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester  and 


*  Anchooy  Browne,  formerly  one  of  the  queen's 

kobehokl. 

»  ThkiBaiuiestoalsoentered  into  political  matters, 
ciikamtiicd  to  akurm  the  holders  of  the  abbey 
Vndi  aad  drew  a  picture  of  the  Spanish  rule  in 
UkcNcdierlands.  and  of  the  dangers  which  thxeat- 
«Bed  ff>»gl««w<  mm  the  same  cause.     It  was  an- 


by  die  Romanists  by  an  appeal  to  the 

MoMc  laws  against  blasphemers,  and  such  texts 
m  **  Compel  them  to  come  in." 

«  Already  mentioned  (see  A.D.  1553)  as  having, 
vidi  Ikis  feuow  martvr  Rogers,  saved  the  life  of 
Boum.Boiuier's  chaplain.  He  had  been  imprisoned 
Cftr  umot  Aug.  i<^  1553*  <uul  is  remarkable  for 
ktfiam  carried  on  a  warm  theological  controversy 
VJUbludley  and  other  prisoners. 

'  The  prooeaa  commenced  early  in  September, 
Aon^  tmtmr*  was  not  pronounced  against  Ridley 
aad  JLatiaer  until  Friday,  Oct.  4,  and  then  the 
craw,  as  fitf  as  resided  Cranmer,  was  remitted  to 


Rome,  where  a  definite  sentence  of  deprivation 
was  passed  against  him  in  December.  This  woa 
earned  out  by  his  formal  degradation,  Feb.  14, 

•  They  had  been  given  to  the  crown  in  153C. 
They  were  reclaimed  by  Elizabeth  in  15^9,  but 
were  again  given  up  by  Anne  in  1703,  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  augmenting  the  provision  for  the  poorer 
clergy, 

*  Where  the  poor  were  particularly  numerous 
they  might  be  licensed  to  beg ;  and  sums  gathered 
in  London  for  their  relief  were  to  be  paid  to  and 
disbursed  by  Christ*^  Hospital. 

"  He  was  discharged  after  a  fortnight'.*;  confmc- 
ment.  but  being  afterwards  accused  of  a  design  to 
rob  the  Exchequer,  he  was  apprehended,  and  died 
on  his  way  to  London.  His  alleged  confcdcralc^^ 
John  Throckmorton  (brother  of  Sir  Nicholas)  and 
seven  others,  were  found  guilty,  and  executed. 

»  See  A.I).  1571. 


THE  TUDORS. 


[A.D.  ISSS,  1556. 


A.D.  IS 56. 

The  archbishop  of  York  {Nicholas 
Heath)  is  appointed  lord  chancellor, 

William  Chamberlain,  or  Constable, 
a  youth  who  had  personated  the  de- 
ceased king,  Edward  VI.,  is  executed ', 
March  13. 

Cranmer  is  tampered  with  in  prison, 
and  recants.  He  however  is  ordered 
for  execution  by  writ  dated  Feb.  24.; 
after  a  further  delay  he  is  burnt  at 
Oxford,  March  21. 


Trinity  College,  Oxford,  founded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Pope",  March  18. 

Cardinal  Pole  is  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  March  22 '.  He 
fiublicly  assumes  the  functions  of  papal 
egate,  March  28. 

Richard  Uvedale,  governor  of  Yar- 
mouth castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is 
convicted  of  treason*,  April  21,  and 
executed  April  28. 

A  commission  granted  to  Bonner  and 
others  (Sept.  23)  to  search  for  and  col- 
lect all  records  of  the  visitations  of  the 
monasteries,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
cardinal, "  that  they  might  be  disposed 
of  as  the  queen  should  order '." 


■  Hi>  body  w^  wrapped  in  tud  and  pl>«d  in 
a  VBulI  in  tfit  chuich  it  St.  Miiry  Overy,  Smiih- 
wark,  where  it  remained  unlit  D»r  l}ie  end  of 
Fcbnury,  1556,  wlien  il  wj 


E  Edwmrd  being  alive.  Chain 
ifa  miUerin  tSe  north,  and  1 
oc  of  Sir  Pelcr  Meaulvs.  -bo  <n>  hisueU  im- 
oed  in  15^5 :  he  had  before  eoofcaed  hil  LIB. 
"''WW.  " 


coUcn  fbiukded 
a)  tince  the  Re- 


Tomb  «t  Sir  IhDfflBt  fnge,  In  trlnlO  Collen  QupeL 


Amu  Ql  TrloItT  COllm,  Oxford. 

oflheijlhcentuty,  which  bad  been  ihorllT  before 

'loDt.  Geoige  Owen  and  William  Manyn, 

1 1  r —  ,[mj  j,y  gj,  Thomas 


Pope.  He  had  been  educated  at  Eton.  ■»  ■ 
lawyer,  and  had  held  many  important  ofiicei.  pe 
became  clerk  of  the  Star-chamber,  Iha  >  pi^ 
cnuncillor  :  aljo  treasurer  of  the  Court  of  Aii»i»^ 
aiion),  masier  of  the  jcoeli,  and  wardia  oO^ 
mint.  He  wai  for  awUte  the  keeper  of  PniiCB> 
F.liabeih,  and  dying  in  January,  lug,  laon  >B? 
her  accet^on,  he  w^  buried  io^ihe^pel  of » 

'  He  had  been  appointed  by  the  popcbyabxH 

*  He  had  agreed  not  to  oppose  a  thnattf^ 
landing  of  Henry  Dudley  and  othen  who  bad  n^ 
mtrly  fled  to  Fiance,  and  to  wbam  the  flatiBi 
the  ExchequeiCH»».D.  isjs)wa  iBteodal  B  « 
scot.    John  ThmclmiDrtaD  w»  mcd  and  mn"' 
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The  abbey  of  Westminster  formally 
re-established,  Nov.  21 ;  John  Fecken- 
ham,  or  Howman,  late  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  is  installed  as  abbot. 

A.D.  1557. 

Cardinal  Pole  holds  a  visitation  of 
the  Universities,  when  English  Bibles 
and  books  containing  ''heretical  opi- 
nions" are  destroyed.  The  body  of 
Peter  Martyr's  wife  is  removed  from 
its  grave  at  Oxford,  but  re-interred 
through  defect  of  legal  evidence  as  to 
her  creed  \  At  Cambridge  the  bodies 
of  Bucer  and  Fagius  are  taken  up, 
their  teaching  testified  to,  and  their 
remains  then  burnt  •,  Feb.  6. 

A  commission  issued,  Feb.  8,  to 
Bonner  and  others,  to  inquire  rigor- 
ously concerning  "devilish  and  cla- 
morous persons,"  who  spread  seditious 
reports  or  brought  in  ''heretical  and 
seditious  books.''  They  had  also  full 
power  over  those  who  neglected  or 
contemned  the  Church  ceremonies,  and 
"vagabonds  and  masterless  men'." 

Osep  Napea,  the  first  ambassador 


from  Russia,  arrives  in  London,  Feb. 
28  <f,  and  makes  a  commercial  treaty. 

St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  White  \  March  5. 

The  queen  declares  war  against 
France,  in  support  of  her  husband 
Philip  *,  June  7. 

The  Spaniards  defeat  the  French  at 
St.  Quentin,  Aug.  10,  being  assisted  by 
some  English  troops. 

The  French  incite  the  Scots  to  in- 
vade England. 

The  English  fleet  defeated,  and  Sir 
John  Qere,  the  admiral,  killed,  in  an 
attack  on  the  Orkneys,  Aug.  13. 

The  order  of  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  re-established  ^  ;  Sir  Tho- 
mas Tresham  made  lord  prior  of  Eng- 
land \  Nov.  30. 

A.D.  1558. 

The  French,  under  the  duke  of 
Guise,  invest  Calais.  The  castles  of 
Newenham  bridge  and  Ruysbank  are 
abandoned,  Jan.  3  ;  the  duke  then  be- 
sieges the  castle  of  Calais,  which  sur- 
renders, JaiL  6"  ;  the  town  capitulates 
the  next  day".    The  French  then  ad- 


'  She  could  not  speak  English,  and  therefore 
testxmaay  as  to  her  religious  opinions  was  not 
procnraue. 

'  Has  revolting  act  seems  to  have  been  forced 
OB  Fole's  commissioners  by  the  bigotry  of  the  bishop 
of  Chester  (Cathbert  Scott)  and  some  members  of 
the  Umvennty. 

'  They  were  empowered  to  fine,  imprison,  or 
"  otherwise  mmish/*  at  their  pleasure  ;  but  charges 
of  " heretical  acts  or  opinions"  they  were  to  remit 
to  the  spiritual  courts.  These  commissioners  be- 
ouae  exceedingly  odious,  as  thev  were  looked  on 
as  die  precusors  of  the  establishment  of  the  In- 

9  He  had  left  Archangel,  July  28,  1556,  in  a  ship 
heloBgiag  to  the  English  merchants  (see  a.d.  1553), 
hot  sufioed  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
Mien  Richard  Chancellor,  his  conductor,  was 
drowned. 

^  He  was  a  Muscovy  merchant,  who  had  been 
t*ice  lord  mayor  of  Lcmdon.  and  was  knighted  for 


Anns  of  St  J(dm*i  Gdllege,  Oxford. 

jwicnricesin  atq^preaaing  Wyatt's  rebellion.  Hu 
{^udatioB  occupies  the  site  of  St.  Bernard's  Col- 
kf^  an  edttcmaonal  establishment  of  the  Cister- 
Cttas,  founded  by  Archbishop  Chicheley.  Sir 
Ihomat  White  died  in  15671  and  was  buried  in  the 


chapel  of  his  college  ;  his  funeral  oration  was  de- 
Uvered  by  Edmund  Campion,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Jesuit. 

i  Phiup  had  long  before  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  queen  to  take  this  step,  but  she  declined  it 
until  ner  states  were  attacked  by  a  force  fitted  out 
b^  the  refugees  in  France.  Thomas  Stafford  landed 
with  a  partv  in  Yorkshire^  and  seized  Scarborough 
castle,  April  as  ;  he  also  issued  a  proclamation  re- 
^^ling^  the  queen,  and  styling  himself  protector  of 
the  lungdom.  He  was  soon  captured  and  brought 
to  London,  where,  with  Ave  of  his  associates,  he 
was  tried.  May  32  and  25  ;  they  all  pleaded  guilty 
(one,  John  Sherlles,  a  Frenchman,  at  first  pleaded 
not  guiltv,  but  retracted  his  plea).  Stafford  was 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  and  three  others  (Stowell, 
Proctor,  and  Bradford)  executed  at  Tyburn,  May 
28  ;  Sherlles  and  Saunders  were  pardoned. 

^  See  A.D.  1540. 

>  As  he  was  a  skilful  soldier,  the  defence  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  was  committed  to  him. 

™  Troops  were  hastily  assembled  at  Dover  for 
the  relief  of  Calais,  but,  owing  to  tempestuous 
weather,  they  were  unable  to  cross  over  in  time  to 
save  it. 

■  Lord  Wentworth  and  fifty  others  were  to  re- 
main as  prisoners ;  the  rest  of  the  English,  about 
4^000  in  number,  were  to  go  where  they  would. 
The  French  at  once  entered  the  town,  "and  forth- 
with,'* says  Grafton,  "all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  were  commanded  to  leave  their  houses, 
and  to  go  unto  certain  places  appointed  for  thera^ 
there  to  remain  till  oraer  were  further  taken  for 
their  sending  away.  The  places  appointed  for  them 
to  remain  in  were  chiefly  tour,  the  two  churches  of 
Out  Lady  and  St.  Nicholas,  the  deputy's  house, 
and  the  Staple,  where  they  rested  part  ot  that  day, 
the  night  following,  and  the  next  day  till  the  after- 
noon. And  while  they  were  thus  in  these  four 
places,  proclamation  was  made  in  their  hearings, 
straitly  chsuving  them  that  were  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  CaUiis,  having  about  them  any  money, 
plate,  or  jewels,  to  the  value  of  fourpence,  to  bring 
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measures  with  so  much  address  that 
all  opposition  was  borne  down,  and  an 
apparent  conformity  brought  about 
with  very  little  trouble  ;  but  it  needed 
all  the  firmness  of  three  successive 
primates  (Parker,  Grindal,  and  Whit- 
gift),  to  prevent  the  Church  being  re- 
duced to  a  mere  creature  of  the  State, 
— a  scheme  most  agreeable  to  the  arbi- 
trary temper  of  the  queen,  who  enter- 
tained as  high  ideas  of  her  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy  as  Henry  VIII.  had 
ever  done. 

Elizabeth's  relations  with  foreign 
powers  were,  during  the  whole  course 
of  her  reign,  surrounded  with  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion. At  her  accession  the  reigning 
Eope  (Paul  IV.)  refused  to  acknowledge 
er  title ;  Philip  of  Spain  professed 
personal  regard,  but  gave  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  he  could  only  continue 
in  friendship  with  her  if  she  continued 
a  Catholic  ;  and  the  king  of  France 
(Henry  II.)  induced  his  daughter-in- 
law,  Mary  of  Scotland,  to  assume  the 
style  and  arms  of  queen  of  England  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants  of 
France,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands 
looked  to  her  for  support  against  the 
tyranny  of  their  sovereigns,  as  well  in 
civil  as  religious  matters.  Whatever 
her  own  intentions  may  have  been,  the 
"  Machiavel-govemance'^"  of  her  mi- 
nisters, not  confined  to  secret  dealings 
with  Romanists  and  Puritans  at  home, 
aggravated  the  troubles  of  other  coun- 


tries ;  their  arts  were  retorted  by  men 
as  unscrupulous  as  themselves,  and 
many  determined  attempts  were  made 
both  against  her  government  and  her 
life,  but  all  these  efforts  were  signally 
unsuccessful*. 

Elizabeth  sent  aid  to  the  French  Pro- 
testants on  several  occasions,  but  with- 
out any  verj'  important  results.  Her 
interference  in  Scotland  was  of  a  more 
decided  character,  the  affairs  of  that 
coimtry  being  in  reality  directed  by  her 
ministers.  Mainly  by  their  intrigues 
the  ill-advised,  unhappy,  but  probably 
not  guilty  Mary%  was  driven  from  her 
throne.  She  sought  shelter  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  though  she  found  instead 
a  prison,  and  eventually  a  violent 
death,  her  coming  had  most  im- 
portant consequences,  for  the  Ro- 
manists, who  nad  hitherto  accepted 
Elizabeth  as  queen,  now  began  to 
look  to  foreign  powers  for  support, 
which  they  hoped  to  obtain  by  her 
means,  and  in  return  many  shewed 
themselves  ready  to  accept  her  as 
their  sovereign. 

The  Romanists  had,  indeed,  some 
time  before  begun  to  decline  attend- 
ance at  church,  moved  by  the  exhort- 
ations of  William  Allen',  and  of  priests 
who  had  gone  abroad  on  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  English  Liturgy,  but 
about  1563  had  ventured  to  return,  and 
who  then  spread  among  them  a  cen- 
sure of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  such 
conformity.    Allen,  too,  foimded  a  se- 


mitted  to  her  *'  a  device  for  alteration  of  religion,"  in 
which  he  recommended  a  systematic  discouragement 
of  all  who  had  been  in  authority  under  Queen  Mary, 
and  supplying  their  place  with  "  men  meaner  m 
substance  and  younger  in  years,"  the  involving  the 
clergy  in  a  praemumre^^and  "  a  sharp  law  **  against 
popular  assemblies.  The  plan  was  adopted,  and 
at  first  seemed  successful ;  but  many  men  were 
found,  both  Romanists  and  Puritans,  who  refused 
to  follow  hb  example  of  adapting  their  consciences 
to  every  change  of  government;  nor  could  the 
many  *^ sharp  laws"  that  were  devised  by  him 
bring  them  to  conformity.  In  the  midst  of  the 
cares  of  state,  Cecil  was  fax  from  neglectful  of  his 
own  interest  He  was  ennobled,  as  Lord  Burghley, 
in  1 571,  and  afterwards  made  lord  high  treasurer ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  raising  a  vast  estate,  great 
part  of  it,  as  was  too  usual  with  the  courtiers  of 
the  later  Tudors,  wrung  by  way  of  inequitable  ex- 
change from  the  Church.    He  died  Aug.  4,  1598. 

«  Such  is  the  term  used  by  Archbishop  Parker, 
in  letters^  to  Cecil,  as  fittest  to  describe  Uie  secret 
favotir  given  by  members  of  the  government  to 
both  Romanists  and  Puritans,  whilst  the  bishops 
were  compelled  to  coerce  them,  making  both  them- 
selves and  their  order  odious. 

*  Most  of  these  plots  were  foiled  by  the  sagacity 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  who  was  for  many 
years  secretary  of  stat«i  and  who,  by  foreign  travel. 


had  imbibed  much.of  the  dark  and  dangerous  poficy 
of  his  opponents.  *  He  was  bom  at  CUsdhortt,  m 
Kent,  in  1536 ;  was  educated  at  Kind's  CoOcge, 
Cambridge ;  went  abroad  on  the  accessaoDof  Mary, 
thus  became  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  vat 
employed  on  the  most  important  embassies  to 
France  and  Scotland.  He  was  rewarded  with  die 
chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  bat  he 
was  not  a  fiivotmte  with  Elizabeth,  for  he  bdoofed 
to  the  Puritan  party,  and,  unlike  hds  patroa  Bunh- 
ley,  he  remained  a  poor  man.  He  died  Aftrifti^ 
1590. 

•  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Sootdsh  qvMOi 
has  frequently  been  made  almost  a  natkmal  quet> 
tion,  and  innumerable  writen  have  empbjred  their 
powers  upon  it ;  all  their  researches,  however,  aaif 
confirm  the  proprie^  of  the  remazic  of  a  ooDtem* 
porary  (Camden),  who  says,  "  There  are  many  sus- 
picions, but  no  proofs.*' 

'  He  was  bom  in  Lancashire  in  zs3a.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  was  principal  at  St.  Mary's  HaU  there 
in  the  time  of  Mary,  and  withdrew  to  the  condBcaC 
on  her  death.    He  readed  principally  in  nnndwi. 


and  is  accused  of  being  deejay  engaged  in  the 
ous  plots  against  Elizabeth.  He  was  made  a  cardi- 
nal m  1587,  wrote  an  Admonition  in  &voarof  die 
Projected  Spanish  invasion^  and  was  rewarded  bf 
*hilipwiththearchbishopncofMecfaUii«  He  died 
in  1594. 
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ininary  at  Douay',  to  which  the  young 
Boen  of  their  best  families  were  sent, 
where  many  became  priests,  and  where 
all  appear  to  have  imbibed  opinions  cer- 
tainly hostile  to  the  queen's  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy,  and  little  favourable 
to  her  civil  government  Severe  laws 
were  in  conseauence  enacted,  but  they 
rather  irritateo  ttian  subdued  the  body 
against  which  tbey  were  directed ;  and, 
though  near  aoo  Jesuits  and  other 
priests  and  their  adherents  suffered  as 
traitors,  the  enterprise  they  had  set 
before  themselves,  of  endeavouring  to 
restore   Romanism,  was  never  aban- 

Troubles  had  before  arisen  in  an- 
cther  Section,  and,  being  unwisely 
met,  grew  every  day  more  serious. 
Many  learned  and  pious  men  (espe- 
cially some  who  bad  been  exiles  in 
Getmany  or  at  Geneva)  expressed 
themselves  dissatisfied  with  certain 
pmnts  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
vhich  to  them  savoured  too  much  of 
Kcmanism,  though  fairly  defensible 
to  the  grounds  ofdecency  and  order '. 
It  was  attempted  to  overcome  such 
Kniples    by  depriving  some    of  the 


more  eminent  of  them  of  their  prefer- 
ments ;  but  this  only  induced  them 
to  form  separate  congregations,  which 
at  lei^h  became  the  objects  of  the 
rigour  of  the  laws  equally  with  the 
Romanists.  Many  of  the  Puritans, 
as  they  came  to  be  contemptuously 
termed,  who  had  been  exiles  in  the 
time  of  Mary,  had  imbibed  abroad 
a  democratic  spirit,  which  soon  ex- 
tended itself  among  their  party,  and 
rendered  them  willing  to  proceed  to 
any  lengths  against  the  Church.  They 
were  favoured,  from  interested  motives, 
by  the  unprincipled  Leicester '  and 
others,  but  repressed  by  the  queen, 
who  perceived  that,  humanly  speak- 
ing, the  Church  and  the  State  must 
stand  or  fall  together. 

The  Puritans  had  no  support  from 
abroad,  and,  though  violent  in  lan- 
guage, were  then  too  weak  to  do  more 
than  inspire  uneasiness,  though  Arch- 
bishop Parker  clearly  pointed  out  the 
dangerous  political  consequences  that 
naturally  flowed  from  their  opinions. 
The  Romanists,  on  the  other  hand, 
bad  the  active  help  of  successive  popes 
(particularly  Sixtus  V. '),  and  of  Philip 


I  dedkatcd  10  St.  TbOBUi 


I  111.  taOegt  WH 

Bickct.  It  wbuited  till  Ihc  fint  Frtncb  ni... 
lioi,  wkAi  tht  Dcmben  mnovcd  u>  En^and,  jwd 
■UUm  ■  boiucirhich  nil  lubiiiu  »  Old  Hall 
Crm,  BEiu  SUBdoa,  in  HertloTdfhirc  ;  the  patrcm 

Wb  g|  CaDUa^ary.    Oaa  temiDiria  ibr  ibe 


^pn^tdim  Ibm  st  OiiirCB  ■ovcmmcnt. 
'  IoImr  Dudley,  bon  is  isf.  *u  a  youngCT 
"■^AaAikcsrNortlnnibeituid.  Hejc^nTm 
•^-iitiBiil  lo  Mt  Lady  Iww  dry  OB  ihc  thione, 
^Ml  Ai  t«ni  at  Kin^i  Lynn,  ud  proclaimed 
f  *Bt,  far  which  he  wu  Died.  Jan.  n.  ism. 
■tflMMsBilty,  but  Ua  Me  vai  ipared.  ancflic 
**i"id  ■  pafdn  the  foUowiiw  year.  (Euier  term, 

SII>  dwn  wau  alnwr.  aad  lervcd  at  the 
ofSt  QucDliiu    By  Eliabelh  he  wai  created 
iMl  Dmtii^  Sept.  >8,  ijtj,  aodearlof  Ukoler 


SFneialinimo  of  the  army  raised  id  oppOK  ihc 
paniarda.    He  died  in  the  tame  year  (Sepl.  d, 

hcreMt  lo  ^'ngid"  doctrine.  d£  Ihe  Poriuiu,  but 

^iTbJ'i^i,.''  He  ™  l'h™°ti^''LrTi^°Te 
»a.l  tuipected  o(  mnrdenng  hll  firjt  wife  (Amy 
Roburt)!  whom  he  wedded  June  «.  ijjo  ;  and  he 
dUowned  Ihe  KCOnd  (Lady  DousLis  Howard),  but 
left  by  her  a  »n.  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  who  Imd 
abroad,  and,  brine  a  faTouriie  of  Uie  einp«i>r. 
Ferdinand  II.,  ityled  hinuelf  dukcof  MoRhDmber- 
■      ■     ■K*edBtV!or«n«in.i6sa,Hi.lV-'-'- 
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of  Spain,  the  most  potent  prince  of 
his  time.  They  made  one  feeble  at- 
tempt at  rebellion  in  England,  but  Ire- 
land was  for  years  the  scene  of  a  deso- 
lating war,  the  funds  for  which  were 
supplied  by  Philip  ;  and  he  engaged  in 
a  futile  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. Its  result  was  the  destruction 
of  his  fleet,  and  the  exposure  of  his 
own  shores  to  every  injury  that  a  ruth- 
less naval  war  could  inflict  K 

Elizabeth  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  aflairs  of  France,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  her 
help,  though  often  grudgingly  be- 
stowed ",  had  a  most  important  effect 
in  establishing  Henry  IV.  on  the 
throne,  and  in  raising  up  the  United 
Provinces.  Scotland  was  so  much 
under  her  influence,  that  it  rather  re- 
sembled a  turbulent  province  of  her 
realm  than  an  independent  kingdom  ; 
and  her  ministers,  though  they  had 
fomented  the  troubles  that  rendered 
Che  rule  of  its  king  (James  VI.)  almost 
nominal,  yet  paid  such  obvious  court 
to  him  when  they  saw  that  he  was 
iiestined  for  Elizabeth's  successor,  as 
embittered  her  declining  years  ".  Ire- 
land was  in  reality  a  foreign  country, 
where  her  treasures  were  exhausted 
in  contending,  with  but  very  moderate 
^  uccess,  against  the  arts  and  arms  of 
tr-ic  popes  and  the  king  of  Spain.  Its 
disturbed  state  rendered  it  impossible 
to  follow  up  with  the  necessary  vigour 
tlie  measures  propter  to  recommend 
tlie  reformed  doctrines  to  the  people, 
nnd  from  this  fact  the  most  serious 
consequences  have  ensued. 

At  home,  for  many  years,  Elizabeth 


was  harassed  by  plots  against  her  lif<^ 
some  real,  some  imaginary  *,  and  the 
unjustiflable  execution  of  Mary  did  not 
lessen  her  anxieties.  The  Puritans 
gave  her  deep  uneasiness  by  the  free- 
dom of  their  attacks  on  the  Church ; 
her  chief  favourite,  Leicester,  was  un- 
deserving her  esteem ;  his  successor, 
Essex,  provoked  an  untimely  fate,  and 
the  queen  at  length  died,  worn  out  as 
much  with  grief  and  anxiety  as  by  age, 
March  24,  1603.  She  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Though  Elizabeth  was  never  mar- 
ried, the  numerous  negotiations  into 
which  she  entered  on  that  subject  form 
an  important  feature  of  her  reign.    It 
is  probable  that  her  affections  were 
really  given  to  Robert  Dudley,  eail  of 
Leicester,  although  state  reasons  pre- 
vented her  accepting  him  for  a  hus- 
band.   She  fed  with  delusive  hopes 
others  of  her  subjects,  as  Sir  William 
Pickering  and  Henry  Fitzalan,  earl  of 
Arundel ;  she  listened  with  apparent 
complacency  to  Eric,  king  of  Sweden ; 
to  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria; 
and  to  two  French  princes  who  bore  m 
succession  the  title  of  Duke  of  Anjoa'* 
Perhaps  she  never  intended  to  give 
her   hand  to  any  of  them,  but  the 
apprehensions    of  her  subjects  woe 
raised  as  to  the  French  match,  and 
one  Puritan  (John  Stubbe,  a  lawyer, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Cartwright,)  ^b- 
lished  a  panmhlct,  entitled,  "  The  JWs- 
covery  of  a  Gaping  Gulf,"  in  which  he 
gave  vent  to  remonstrances  with  a 
freedom  that  was  highly  resented  9Bi 
severely  punished. 


<->n\y  effect  of  which  was  to  bring  down  niin  on  the  | 
fi-w  who  attempted  to  execute  it,  and  to  cause  the  : 
enactment  <jf  rigorou*  laws  again^^t  the  whole  l)ody  : 
«.f  Romanists.  Sixlus  V,  fulminated  a  similar  bull,  | 
but  he  supported  it  by  an  invasion  of  Ireland  at  ! 
his  own  cost,  and  bv  inducing  Philip  to  send  his 
Annada.  against  England. 

*  Spain  itself  was  thus  haras<iod  after  tlie  dc- 
structirm  of  the  Annada,  the  Groyne  l>einp  taken 
in  2589,  and  Cadiz  in  1596;  but  the  Knghsh  sea- 
men, long  before  as  well  as  after  these  events,  car- 
ried on  a  destructive  warfare  against  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  impossible  to 
ilcfend  tlieir  proceedings  by  any  laws  now  rccog- 
riscd  among  nations,  and  Philip  always  stigma- 
iiaed  them  as  piracv. 

""  She  was  long  ocfore  she  could  consent  to  help 
subjects  against  their  sovereigns  ;  and  she  had,  in 
the  early  part  of  her  reign,  good  reason  to  complain 
of  the  ingratitude  of  tlie  French  Protestants.  ITicy 
urgently  solicited  her  aid,  but  soon  after  came  to 
nn  agreement  with  their  opponents,  and  shame- 
lessly joined  them  in  expemnc  her  troops,  their 
Xreat  leader,  the  prince  of  Cond<^,  even  talcing  the 


command  at  the  siege  of  Havre.  The  Sools  aa^  ^ 
Netherlanders  adhered  with  bonouraUe 


serted  by  their  own  leaden,  and  utterly : 

■  The  younger  Cecil  and  Kaie^  (  . 
courted  his  favour ;  both  were  namvodskA  wth 
but  Cecil  was  probably  the  worst.  He  is  tatftf^ 
not  only  of  having  contrived  the  straqge  pb^.j^ 
which  Ralegh  was  involved,  but  of.banf  p^ 
to  the  proceedings  of  Catesby  and  his  "^ 

though  he  suffered  them  to  remain  nsi 
order  to  secure  the  forfeiture  of  their  esl 

•»  Of  the  various  plotters,  Pany,  it  wovU  ■** 
never  intended  more  than  to  obtiun  moaqr«JP*«j 
bably  the  same  may  be  said  of  Squire ;  Babim*^ 
conspiracy  was  known  from  the  very  oatwtW"^ 
ministers,  and  guarded  against ;  but  die  ail**!** 
Ix>pc7,  the  ];^ysician,  to  pmson  her  at  the  JM"^ 
tion  of  Spain,  has  the  appearance  of  troth,  tf^** 
very  probably  real.  ^^ 

c  Henr\',  afterwards  Henry  III.,  aod  hbhNtt* 
Francis,  duke  of  Alen^on. 
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Elizabeth  bore  the  same  arms  as 
KT  father  and  brother,  but  occasionally 
ihe  employed  a  white  greyhound  for 
he  sinister  supporter.  Her  motto 
wu  "DiEU  ET  HON  DROIT,"  and  some- 


times "  Sempes  Eadem."  Her  badge 
is  a  Tudor  rose,  with  the  motto, 
"  Rosa  sine  Spina  ;"  she  likewise 
used  the  badge  of  her  mother,  Anne 
Boteyn. 


Mid  BkAm  cf  XllulMt]). 


The  rngn  of  Elizabeth  is  a  very 
DKinoiable  era  under  every  aspect  in 
vfaidi  the  state  of  a  nation  can  be  con- 
adoed.  In  reli^on,  the  reform  that 
W  been  begun  was  accomplished,  not 
»  completely  as  could  be  wished,  for 
Ac  governors  of  the  Church  met  with 
opposition  at  every  step  from  the  Puri- 
tmt,  but  still  in  a  degree  that  should 
lie  ever  thankfully  remembered.    Lite- 


rature flourished  as  it  had  never  done 
before,  and  works  were  produced,  both 
in  theology  and  on  secular  subjects, 
which  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  English  lan- 
guage itself.  Archbishop  Parker'  was 
a  muniliccnt  patron  of  learning,  and 
preserved  many  valuable  records  that 
might  otherwise  have  perished  ;  Jewel' 
and  Hooker'  defended  the  religious 


«tBH  •ducaMd  U  Connu  Chriiti  iJA\tgej  C^- 
WdR*fa4ca  ba  Modied  Ld  CDD^lady  mih  KidLey. 
Cia,  MidBlu  BUan,  imd  other),  uxl,  like  Ihor, 
MiM  ike  apiaiDBi  of  the  nfomcr*.  He  became 
dtpiiB  lo  Anne  Boleys.  but  on  her  death  returned 
•Canbridn,  vbcre  be  vai  chuen  mailer  al  hii 
fllifb  and  twice  lerved  the  office  of  vke-chancel- 
krOt  mi  expelled  on  the  ucesioo  of  Mur. 
MiNdiiintiieiilnildunngherTewIlj  bu  when 
bUnl  CecU  beome  Eliahab'i  ounuter,  Fukei 

vbctHtf.  to  accept  the  archbuihofmc  of  Can'-er- 
■■T.  iBU  hifh  uatjon  he  Hlled  with  dignitv, 
— ^ 1 -rindJ.Sajidyl.  and  Jewel 


sSlI 


■  at  Cliim:h:  emending  a  liberal  paironage  t 
iMliai,  and  cullivalii»  it   bitiuelt^  lettling  Ih 

*cm  nlsKlour;  and,  ihough  preienliiig  a  fin 
■■t  to  ue  tmenkperate  teal  of  tome  among  the  n 

AMbrChriHianchanly.  HediedUay  17,  157; 
l^vaabqrwi  at  Laibbcth  :  hiiieoiaitu  verc  di^ 
kiM  durtog  the  GtU  War,  but  they  were  CD 
'    intencd  b^  Atchbiihop  Sbcldoa 


*"''Ricbard"l^kCT,'t 

bom  in  1551'     He  faun 

was  educated  at  Cotpui  Chritii 

and,  after  lome  mbinr  prefetmenl 

oftheTcmple.     Here  he  was  in  v 

conlroveny  with  the  lecturer.  Waller  Ttaveia,  a 
Puritan  i  but  Ihil,  in  it>  reiult.  wa<  a  mailer  of  h>r 

alike  froift  papal  ai  from  Funtan  innovations  :  for 
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changes  that  had  been  efTected  against 
the  Romanists,  as  did  Whitgift  against 
the  Puritans ;  and  Shakspeare,  Spen- 
ser, Sidney,  and  Buckhurst,  not  to 
mention  minor  names,  displayed  the 
poetic  riches  of  their  native  tongue. 
In  other  matters  most  important  pro- 
gress was  made.  The  credit  of  the 
nation  was  re-established  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  base  coinage  of  former 
sovereigns  ;  new  branches  of  industry 
were  introduced  by  foreign  refugees  ; 
the  spirit  of  the  people  was  kept  alive 
by  the  fevour  with  which  bold  and 
costly  enterprises  for  the  furtherance 
of  trade  and  commerce  were  regarded  ; 
Hawkins,  Drake,  Frobisher,  Caven- 
dish, and  other  hardy  navigators,  dis- 
played 

"  Her  cross,  triumphant  on  the  main. 
The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain  *  ;** 

and  Elizabeth*s  reign  witnessed  the 
beginnings  of  two  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful empires  of  the  world,  the  English 
East  India  Company  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America. 

But  the  era  so  full  of  benefits  for 
posterity  was  very  far  from  a  cjuiet  or 
a  happy  one  for  the  people  of  its  own 


time.  The  government  was  a  pure 
despotism  %  both  in  Church  and  State, 
the  Courts  of  High  Commission  and 
of  Star  Chamber  being  the  great  in- 
struments of  government,  and  their 
proceedings  not  controlled,  when  any 
reason  of  state  interfered,  by  any  rules 
of  law  or  equity.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  people,  either  as  Romish  or  as 
Protestant  nonconformists,  lived  ex- 
posed to  penalties  and  restrictions 
that  woula  at  the  present  day  be 
justly  regarded  as  unbearable ;  the 
law  of  treason  was  strained  so  as  to 
include  very  trifling  offences,  and  its 
barbarous  penalties  were  inflicted  to 
the  very  letter',  while  torture  was 
commonly  employed  to  extort  confes- 
sions \  The  state  of  the  Church  was 
not  more  satisfactory.  The  queen's 
council  was  mainly  composed  of  the 
new-made  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
had  already  gained  so  much  of  its 
property,  but  who  were  desirous  to 
obtain  still  more.  As  a  means  to  this 
end  they  encouraged  the  Puritans  to 
bring  forward  their  "platform,"  or 
"godly  discipline,"  the  success  of 
which  would  have  placed  all  the 
bishops'  lands  at  their  disposal ;  but 


siastical  Polity.  His  humble  and  lowly  spirit  in- 
duced him  to  confine  himself  to  his  living  of  Bishops- 
bourne,  in  Kent,  though  his  services  to  the  Churdi 
would  have  commanded  its  highest  dignities,  and 
there  he  died,  Nov.  a,  i6oa  His  life,  penned  by 
Izaak  Walton,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  pieces 
of  biography  tn  the  English  language. 

*■  The  exploits  that  chiefly  recommended  these 
men  in  their  own  day  would  now  be  regarded  as 
piratical,  and  Hawkins  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  Englishman  who  engaged  in  the  American 
slave  trade.  In  a  letter  to  ^e  queen,  dated  ih)m 
Plymouth,  Sept.  16,  i567(now  intnc  Public  Record 
Ofiice),  he  states  that  he  is  about  to  sail  "  to  lade 
negroes  in  Gcnoya  [Guinea],  and  sell  them  in 
the  West  Indies,  m  truck  of  gold,  pearls  and  eme- 
ralds." He  and  Drake  were  Devonshire  men, 
Frobisher  came  from  Yorkshire,  and  Cavendish 
from  Suffolk.  There  is  a  curious  statement,  in 
some  papers  lately  brought  to  light,  (the  despatches 
of  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  Spain  in  1587,)  that 
Drake  was  in  his  youth  a  page  in  the  English 
court  of  King  Philip,  and  was  afterwards  employed 
by  him  in  India,  but  failing  to  obtain  a  laree  arrear 
of  pay,  he  returned  to  England,  saying  he  would 
revenge  himself  with  his  own  hand.  "  Having  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  queen,  he  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  India  with  five  armed  snips,  and  in  Ma- 
gellan's Strait,  among  other  prizes,  he  captured 
a  vessel  freighted  with  gold.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  returned  a  second  time  last  year  in  yet 

greater  force,  and  then  and  there,  and  now  in 
pain,  has  done  such  great  damage  as  is  notori- 
ous :  and  yet  worse  may  be  expected,  which  may 
God  avert." 

••  '*  We,  of  our  prerogative  royal,  which  we  will 
not  have  argued  nor  brought  in  question,"  is  the 
Dhrase  employed  by  Elizabeth  in  a  patent,  dated 
May  19,  X591,  which  grants  protection  from  all 
suits  for  debt  for  both  person  and  property  to  an 


ne  HemyVl 

one  unto  anf 

foMitbe  re- 


Irish  noble  fPatrick  lord  Dunsany)  and  a  Londoo 

gentleman,  (John  Mathewe).  If  an^  suit  should 
e  commenced,  the  judges  of  the  different  courts 
are  directed  to  stay  it,  "without  other  wanaitf 
than  the  sight  of  these  our  letters  patent  or  the  in* 
rolment  thereof." 

*  These  penalties,  which  the 
pronounced  "too  grievous  to 
Christian  creature,  '^  were,  as  a] 
cord  of  each  conviction,  as  folio 
were  to  be  drawn  on  hurdles  to 
tion  (that  is,  in  many  cases,  from 
Newgate  to  Tvbum)  and  hanged,  th<._ 
to  the  grotmd  dv  cutting  the  rope,  and  tl 
drawn  out  of  their  belnes  and  burnt,  iAry  ^*!f^9i 
then  their  heads  cut  off  and  their  bodies  dividiea 
into  four  quarters,  and  their  heads  and  ^l^'^*'*^ 
be  disposed  of  at  the  queen's  pleasure.  The  besds 
were  usually  placed  on  spikes  in  some  coospicootf 
situation,  as  the  tower  on  London  bridgR :  ^ 
quarters  were  generally  buried,  but  sometio^B^ 
were  steeped  m  pitch  and  exposed.  One  «i»'^ 
(Dr.  Story)  is  related  to  have  struggled  with  •» 
struck  the  executioner  who  disembowelled  M*] 
many  others  are  mentioned  as  "  groaning  hesw^ 
under  his  hands.  ^^ 

»  Torture  was  allowed  to  be  contrary  to  hy,W* 
it  was  sanctioned  by  prerogative.  The  courts 
however,  thought  themselves  authorised  to  !»• 
sentences  of  almost  incredible  barbarity  ^t<Jj* 
instance,  we  find  (March  a,  1571)  one  'Hy**/ 
Penredd,  who  had  forged  the  seal  of  die  ln>i* 
bench,  adjudged  to  stand  on  the  {nllory  in  Om^P* 
side  on  two  successive  market  days,  "  and  ^^ 
first  of  such  davs  he  is  to  have  one  ear  naikd  V> 
the  pillory,  and  on  the  second  day  hb  other  ^ 
nailed  to  the  pillory,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  be> 
the  said  Timothy,  shall,  fy  his  tntm  ^rv^^er  mfP'^ 
be  com pt lied  to  tear  away  his  two  emrs/Ht^  ^ 
pillory:* 
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the  firmness  of  Parker  and  Whitgift 
defeated  the  scheme,  although  they 
could  not  prevent  the  sees  on  each 
vacancy  from  being  plundered  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  to  gratify  the 
hungry  courtiers. 

Though    Elizabeth    was    quite   as 
learned,  and  quite  as  imperious  as 
her  lather,  she  yet  was  guided  by  a 
few  clever  ministers,  who,  for  their 
own  ends,  strove  successfully  against 
the  natural  fickleness  of  her  temper, 
and  kept  her  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant party,  but  also  led  her  to  con- 
sent to  many  acts  that  bear  heavily  on 
bar  memory.    She  usually  receives  the 
credit  of  the  able,  though  frequently 
dishonest  policy  of  her  statesmen,  and 
therefore  sJie  nmks  high  as  a  sovereign, 
bat  her  personal  ch^acter  had  many 
grievous  defects.    £arl^  in  her  reign 
she  professed  an  intention  to  live  and 
die  a  virgin  queen,  but  she  gave  to 
worthless    favourites    encouragement 
hardly  consistent  with  the  declaration, 
and  uie  indulged  in  boimdless  expense 
for  splendid  £ess,  though  in  more  im- 
portant  matters  her  parsimony  was 
often  carried  to  an  unwise  extreme. 
The  language  which  her  favourites, 
and  even  her  parliaments,  used  to- 
wards her  shew  that  no  flattery  could 
be  too  gross  for  her ;  and  on  many  oc- 
casions she  descended  to  the  meanest 
dissunulation.    Her  bursts  of  passion 
were  extravagant,  and  accompanied 
b^  oa^  and  blows ;  and  an  innate 
ondty   of  disposition   unmistakably 
appears  in  her  treatment  of  her  near 
biswomen,  the  Ladies  Katherine  and 
Hary  Grey  ^  and  Mary  of  Scotland. 


A.D,  1558. 
The  Princess  Elizabeth  is  proclaimed 

'  Her  treatment  of  Queen  Mary  is  but  too  well 
hotn ;  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  others  is  not  so 
i^eqncBthr  alluded  to.  Katherine  was  a  younger 
*Mer  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  having  been  married 
>k  Hay  X553,  to  Lord  Herbert-  was  divorced  by 
■■auort  tune  after,  on  the  fidl  of  her  family,  and 
^ntBtly  for  no  other  reason.  She  lived  unmo- 
*iied  danng  the  reign  of  Bilary,  but  about  1561, 
^'tttving  to  marry  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hert- 
M  (ton  of  the  Protector),  without  asking  the 
'Vysl  ioence,  she  and  her  husband  were  committed 
^  the  Tower.  Hertfcxrd  was  heavily  fined,  on  the 
*^|e  of  *'  corrupting  a  princess  of  the  blood,"  the 
*^Raf«  was  annulled  u  the  ecclesiastical  court 
7  vutne  of  the  queen's  prerogative,  and  Kathe- 
iiKficd  after  a  seven  years'  imprisonment,  Jan.  27, 
>S68l  Ob  her  death,  Hertford  was  liberated,  and 
>*ied  tifi  x63x  ;  the  legality  of  his  marriage  had 
pKnoadj  been  esublisned  by  the  ordinary  courts, 


queen  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  Nov. 
17.  She  enters  London,  amid  great  re- 
joicings, Nov.  24,  and  releases  all  per- 
sons confined  on  account  of  religion. 

The  queen  retains  her  sister's  coun- 
cillors for  a  short  time,  but  adds  to 
their  number  Sir  William  Cecil,  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  and  other  Protestants. 

The  Service-book  of  Kin^  Edward 
is  set  up  in  some  places  without  au- 
thority. Many  of  the  Protestant  re- 
fugees return  from  abroad,  and  angry 
controversial  sermons  are  preached; 
priests  are  insulted  and  hindered  in 
their  ministration. 

The  queen,  by  proclamation  (Dec. 
27),  forbids  all  unlicensed  preaching, 
as  also  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  She 
allows  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  Ten 
Commandments,  and  Litany,  to  be 
used  in  EngUsh. 

A.D.  1559. 

The  queen  is  crowned  at  West- 
minster, Jan.  15,  by  Oglethorpe,  bishop 
of  Carlisle. 

The  parliament  meets,  Jan.  25,  and 
sits  till  May  8. 

The  "ancient  jurisdiction  of  the 
crown  over  the  estate  ecclesiastical 
and  spiritual"  restored,  and  "all  fo- 
reign repugnant  to  the  same"  abo- 
lished, [i  Eliz.  c.  i].  By  this  act  the 
general  repeal  of  statutes  affecting  re- 
ligion by  the  act  of  Philip  and  Mary 
[i  &  2  PhiL  &  Mar.  c.  8]  was  abro- 
gated; all  spiritual  jurisdiction  was 
united  to  the  crown,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  was  es- 
tablished in  1583' ;  and  all  ministers 
and  officers,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
were  bound  to  take  an  oath,  acknow- 
ledging the  queen  as  "the  only  su- 
preme governor  of  the  realm  ...  as 

and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  who  suf- 
fered very  similarly  to  hunself  for  an  attempt  to 
marry  the  unhappy  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  Mary 
in  1565  married  Thomas  Keyes,  the  sergeant  porter 
of  Dover  Castle,  a  man  of  substance  and  of  military 
character.  He  was  at  once  committed  to  the  Fleet, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  his  wife 
was  placed  in  the  custody  first  of  one  gentleman, 
then  of  another.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  being  one  of 
the  number.  On  his  release  he  applied  for  her 
liberation  also,  but  without  effect,  and  he  died  m 
1571.  She  survived  imtil  1578,  when  she  died  after 
a  confinement  of  thirteen  years. 

•  A  commission  to  carry  the  act  into  execution 
was  issued  July  19,  i559.  addressed  to  Parker, 
Grindal  and  others.  Several  other  commissions 
were  appointed  from  time  to  time,  each  usually 
with  greater  powers  than  before,  and  at  last  the 
court  was  formally  esUblished  in  1583. 
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well  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things 
or  causes  as  temporal,"  and  renounc- 
ing "all  foreign  jurisdictions,  powers, 
superiorities,  or  authorities,"  under  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  present  office  and  dis- 
ability to  hold  any  other.  Persons 
maintaining,  "  by  express  words,  deed, 
or  act,"  the  aufliority  of  any  foreign 
prince  or  prelate,  were  to  forfeit  their 
goods,  or,  if  they  were  imder  ;£20 
value,  to  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment 
for  the  first  offence ;  to  incur  the  pe- 
nalties of  praemunire  •  for  the  second, 
and  to  be  executed  as  traitors  for  the 
third.  The  oath  above  mentioned 
was  to  be  tendered  to  every  person 
within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of 
the  session. 

The  last  Service-book  of  King  Ed- 
ward (as  established  in  15^2)  con- 
firmed with  some  alterations  %  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  [i  Eliz.  c.  2]. 

The  queen's  title  to  the  crown  re- 
cognised in  general  terms  %  [c.  3]. 

First-fruits  and  tenths  again  vested 
in  the  crown,  [c.  4].  "  The  late  queen," 
the  statute  says,  had  given  up  these 
funds  "upon  certain  zealous  and  in- 
convenient respects,"  although  they 
had  been  willingly  paid  by  the  clergy 
for  many  years ;  and  they  were  now 
restored  to  lessen  "the  huge,  immea- 
surable, and  inestimable  charges  of 
the  royal  estate." 

Various  new  treasons  created;  among 
them,  denying  the  queen's  title,  [c.  5]. 

The  queen  empowered  to  "reserve  to 
herselP  the  bishops'  lands,  giving  them 
impropriate  tithes  instead,  [c.  19]. 

(2ueen  Mary's  foundations  suppres- 
sed, and  their  possessions  vested  in 
the  crown,  [c.  24]. 

Peace  is  concluded  >vith  France, 
April  2.  Calais  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  French ''. 

Whilst  the  parliament  sat,  the  clergy 
were  assembled  in  convocation,  and, 
although  warned  by  a  message  from 


the  queen,  drew  up  a  document  as- 
serting the  corporal  presence,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  Church  to  treat 
of  doctrine,  the  sacraments,  and  the 
orders  of  public  worship.  In  conse- 
quence a  disputation  was  held  in 
Westminster  Abbey  (March  31  and 
April  3)  before  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  loni  keeper.  The 
bishops  of  Carlisle,  Chester,  Lichfield, 
Lincoln,  and  Winchester,  with  Drs. 
Chedsey,  Cole,  Harpsfidd,  and  Lang- 
dale,  appeared  on  one  side ;  and  Scor)' 
(late  bishop  of  Chichester),  Aylmer, 
Cox,  Grindal,  Guest,  Home,  Jewel, 
Sandys,  and  Whitehead  on  the  other. 
The  Protestants  put  in  papers  con- 
demning the  use  of  an  unknown  tongue 
in  the  public  service  of  the  Church ; 
asserting  that  each  Church  had  a  right 
to  regulate  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and 
denying  that  the  mass  was  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  for  the  livin^^  and  the 
dead.  Dr.  Cole  argued  against  these 
propositions,  and  was  answered  by 
Home,  whose  reply  was  so  greatly  J^ 
plauded,  that  the  bishops  desired  to 
add  something  to  Cole's  speech,  which 
it  was  agreed  they  should  do  at  the  next 
meeting.  They  then,  however,  had 
changed  their  minds,  and  refused  to 
proceed  with  the  disputation,  on  which 
the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Winchester 
"were  condignly  committed  to  the 
Tower  of  London,"  and  the  rest  of 
their  party  (except  the  abbot  of  West- 
minster) ordered  to  appear  daily  at  the 
council  table,  to  answer  for  their  "  dis- 
orders, stubbornness,  and  self-will '." 

Thomas,  lord  Wentworth,  is  tried 
before  the  marquis  of  Northampton 
and  his  peers  for  the  treasonable  sur- 
render of  Calais,  and  acquitted,  April 


■T? 


The  new  Book  of  Common  Praj'cr 
is  first  publicly  used,  June  24. 


•  See  A.O.  1393. 

•»  The  revision  was  the  work  of  a  committee  of 
divines,  Parker,  Grindal,  and  others,  most  of  whom 
were  shortly  after  advanced  to  the  episcopate. 

«  The  terms  of  this  act  offer  a  striking  contrast 
to  those  of  the  statute  [i  Mar.  scss.  a,  c.  i]  by 
wbich  the  title  of  Mary  had  been  asserted  and  the 
honour  of  her  mother  vindicated.     See  p.  327. 

<*  Hostages  and  bonds  for  500,000  crowns  were 
placed  in  Elizabeth's  hands,^  and  a  promise  was 
made  to  restore  the  town  in  eight  years,  if  no  act  of 
hostility  was  committed  in  the  mean  time.  The 
c|ucen,  nowever,  sent  aid  to  the  Protestants,  both 
in  France  and  Scotland,  and  thus  gave  an  excuse 


for  not  fulfilling  the  promise,  which  probably  *^ 
never  intended  to  be  kept. 

•  Such  is  the  accoimt  published  by  Sir  Nidiob* 
Bacon,  and  several  other  councillors. 

'  He  was  tried  on  an  indictment  found  JiuT  ^' 
1558,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  while  he  was  stui 
a  prisoner  in  France.  Edward  Grimstoo,  coo^ 
troUer  of  Calais,  was  tried  on  umilar  charges,  ap 
also  acquitted,  Dec.  x.  Sir  Ralph  ChambeibiB. 
lieutenant  of  the  castle  of  Calais,  and  John  Han^ 
ton,  lieutenant  of  the  Ruysbank,  were  tried  fax 
surrendering  their  posts,  and  found  guilty,  Dec  t»t 
but  they  were  parduned. 


XD.  1559.  'S6o.] 
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Itjjunctions  issued  tra  the  queen  re- 
qwrrne  the  cletgy  to  "use  and  wear 
sacb  seemly  habits,  garments,  and  such 
square  caps  as  were  most  commonly 
and  ordeny  received  in  the  latter  year 
<i((he  reign  of  King  Edward  VI. »" 

About  this  time  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy was  offered  to  the  bishops,  and 
icAised  by  all  except  Kitchin,  of  Llan- 
^S,  and  Stanley,  of  Sodor  and  Man  ^. 
Commissions  were  issued  for  a  general 
visitation  of  the  kingdom,  to  enforce 
the  adoption  of  the  reformed  service, 


and  it  was  attended  with  so  much  sac- 
cess  that  a  very  small  number  only  of 
beneficed  men  surrendered  their  livings 
rather  than  comply '.  The  hierardiy, 
however,  still  remained  incomplete, 
until  near  the  end  of  the  year,  tvhen. 
Matthew  Parker  was  prevailed  on  lo- 
accept  the  see  of  Canterbury  *,  He 
shortly  after  consecrated  several  other 
bishops,  and  a  brief  profession  of  doc- 
trine was  drawn  up,  to  which  all  in- 
cumbents were  obliged  to  signify  their. 
assent'. 


FRANCE  AKD  SCOTLAND. 


A.D.  156a 

Eliiabeth  sends  monev,  aims,  and 
a  leet  to  the  assistance  of  the  Scottish 
Itefonners,  and  also  succours  the  Pro- 
testants in  France. 

Both  FMnce  and  Scotland  were  at 
tids  period  jippressed  by  the  over- 
rikdmiiue  influence  of  the  aspiring  fa- 
aslv  of  Gnise  '■  who  were  declared  foes 
tDlftttenetsoftheReformers.  Francis 
dnke  of  Guise,  who  had  gained  great 
popularity  by  his  conquest  of  Calais", 
■u  directed  by  his  brother  Charles, 
a  cardinal ',  and  they  were  under- 
ttoad  10  aspire,  the  one  to  the  throne, 
the  other  to  the  papacy.  The  king 
(Fiancis  II.)  and  his  queen  (Mary  of 
■)  were  in  their  hands,  and 
youn^  and  inexperienced  to 
:X  their  designs ;  their  sister 
{May  of  Guise,  widow  of  James  V.) 
*■*  regent  of  Scotland,  and  t^nly 
CDdeavoi^ed  to  reduce  that  country  to 


a  mere  province  of  France.  She  had 
succeeded  in  marrying  her  daughter  to 
the  heir  of  the  French  throne,  and 
they  soon  assumed  the  style  and  arms 
of  sovereigns  of  France,  Scotland  and 
Endand.  This  was  naturally  resented 
by  Elizabeth ;  she  regarded  it  as  an 
attempt  to  carry  into  execution  the 
threat  of  the  pope  (Paul  IV.),  who  had 
denounced  her  as  incapable  of  succes- 
sion without  his  sanction,  and  she 
found  a  ready  means  of  warding  otT 
the  danger  by  fanning  the  flame  of 
civil  war  in  Scotland,  where  a  deter- 
mined attempt  was  being  made  by  the 
Protestant  party  to  free  their  country 
from  French  influence.  The  regent 
had  brought  over  French  troops,  who 
Strongly  fortified  Leith,  and  she  took 
up  her  residence  there.  The  Scots  as- 
sailed the  town  in  vain,  were  put  to 
flight,  and  the  lands  ot  their  leaders, 
who  took  the  title  of  Lords  of  the  Con- 


tk^  ^inj'zEits  ;  but  thcgnaler  pan  of  the  clci^y 
«V>  had  U^n  in  «xi]c  di^Ukcd  tbcm.  and  many 
rriuwl  1..  wc-irthem*  which  at  tenffth  gave  occa- 


includinc  the  biihop^,   Ll 


u  appom  from  faia  official  n 
I   Lambeth.  Dec   IJ,    tssi.    W   X\ 
"^  '  '      uul  Scoiy.  and  Hod 


ScriptuTC,  the  quctn's  «upttmacr  acknowledged,  ihe 
power  of  the  pope  dUdainicd>  the  nuB  TEJeclcd. 
and  pilEiimagei,  eiiolling  of  imago,  nlict,  and 

"^Thc^round'ir  of ™e  fcuni^^as  Claude,  a 
younEer  son  o(  Ren^  IJ,,  duke  of  Lorraiiw,  who 

ulTM^ry  were  die  moat  cpiupiciaoii..  '  Franci^ 
may  be  regarded  As  [he  inatieator  of  Iht  nligioub 


lated  before 


Louii  a  cardiaal,  and  Chailci  duke  of  Mayiiuio. 
was  for  many  yean  the  iclualrulet  of  Fnnee.  l\-= 
instigated  and  look  plTt  in  the  butchery  of  St.  Uar- 
tholomcW.day.formed  the  League, orHolyUm>n. 

of  Paris.    Al  lenu'i".  in  15B8,  he  wai  ni. 
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gregation,  ravaged.  They  appealed  to 
Elizabeth  for  aid,  and  she  sent  a  land 
force  under  Lord  Grey,  and  a  fleet 
under  William  Winter,  to  assist  them. 
The  siege  of  Leith  was  again  formed, 
the  garrison  made  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, but  were  at  length  reduced  to 
extremity  by  famine.  The  queen  re- 
gent withdrew  to  Edinburgh,  where 
she  soon  after  died  (June  10),  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Scots  (July  6),  which  pro- 
vided that  all  the  French  troops  should 
leave  Scotland,  and  that  Mary  and  her 
husband  should  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  style  and  arms  of  sovereigns  of 
England  and  Ireland  °. 

For  the  present  Elizabeth's  exertions 
in  favour  of  the  French  Protestants 
were  confined  to  remonstrances  against 
the  persecution  they  experienced,  and 
complaints  of  the  arrogance  and  sinis- 
ter designs  of  the  Guises ;  but  even- 
tually she  sent  the  earl  of  Warwick 
with  a  large  force  to  Normandy,  which 
had  been  overrun  by  the  prince  of 
Cond<5  and  other  leaders  of  the  Re- 
formers. They  had  taken  up  arms 
professedly  to  save  the  young  king 
(Charles  IX.)  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Guises,  but  evidently  from  worse  mo- 
tives, as  they  obtained  her  assistance 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  her  right  to 
the  crown  of  France,  an  acknowledg- 
ment glaringly  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
their  country',  which  leaves  as  in- 
delible a  stigma  on  their  patriotism,  as 
their  subsequent  conduct  to  their  allies 
does  on  their  honour  and  gratitude. 


A.D.  1560. 

The  exiles  at  Geneva  publish  a  re- 
vised translation  of  the  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish ««. 


The  base  money  in  circulation  is 
called  in,  and  money  of  just  value 
issued  instead'. 

A.D.  1 561. 

Mary  returns  to  Scotland,  landing 
at  Leith,  Aug.  19*. 

A.D.  1562. 

The  religious  wars  in  France  recom- 
mence. The  duke  of  Guise  attacks 
a  Protestant  congregation  at  Vassy, 
March  i.  The  Protestants  take  up 
arms,  overrun  Normandy,  and  apply 
to  Elizabeth  for  assistance ;  she  sendis 
forces  under  the  conmiand  of  the  earl 
of  Warwick  (Ambrose  Dudley,  the  son 
of  Northiunberland). 

These  forces  took  possession  of 
Havre  in  September.  They  afforded 
important  aia  to  the  Protestants,  but 
were  imable  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
Rouen,  or  that  of  the  battle  of  Dreuz 
(Dec.  19),  in  which  the  prince  of  Cond6 
was  made  prisoner.  The  duke  of  Guise 
was  soon  after  assassinated  at  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  (he  died  Feb.  24, 
1563,)  and  a  temporary  pacification 
followed,  (concludea  at  Ambbise,  March 
19,)  when  the  Protestants,  Mdth  almost 
tmexampled  baseness,  joined  the  Ger- 
man mercenaries  of  the  court  in  ex- 
pelling the  English  garrison.  Havre 
was  fiercely  attacked  and  desperately 
defended  for  more  than  two  months 
(May  22  to  July  28),  when  the  garri- 
son, worn  out  by  pestilence',  surren- 
dered on  honourable  terms*,  but 
brought  the  plague  with  them  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  made  fearful  havoc,  es- 
pecially in  London. 

A.D.  1563. 

The  parliament  meets,  Jan.  12. 
An  act  passed  against  ''fond  and 
fantastical  prophecies*,"  [S  Eli*-  c  15J 


o  Mary  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  alleging, 
with  truth,  that  it  was  concUided  without  her  au- 
thority. The  title  she  was  willing  to  renounce,  but 
she  feared  that  by  abandoning  the  arms  she  might 
endanger  her  right  of  eventual  succession  to  the 
English  throne. 

p  Sec  A.D.  1328, 

«»  ITiis,  generally  termed  the  Geneva  Bible,  con- 
tained a  preface  and  notes,  in  which  both  the  doc- 
trine and  the  discipline  of  Calvin  were  set  forth  ; 
hence  it  was  as  popular  with  the  Puritans  as  it  was 
distasteful  to  the  queen  and  the  bishops.  Arch- 
bishop Parker  endeavoured  to  counteract  it  by  pro- 
curing a  new  edition  of  Cranmer's  Bible ;  eight 
prelates,  as  well  as  other  learned  men,  were  cm- 
ployed  in  the  revision,  and  the  work  when  pub- 
lished (in  1568)  was  commonly  known  as  the  Bishops' 
Bible  ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  authorized 
version. 

'  This  was  justly  considered  so  important,  that  it 


is  commemorated  in  the  inscription  on  EUiabedi's 
tomb. 

■  Her  husband  (Francis  II.) died  Dec.  St'S^ 
and  she  was  regarded^  with  jealous  dislike  by  otf 
mother-in-law,  Katherine  de  Mcdicis. 

t  "The  pestilence,"  says  Stow,  "slew  daily 
great  numbers  of  men,  so  that  the  streets  lay  even 
full  of  dead  corpses  not  able  to  be  removed  by  Ri* 
son  of  the  multitude  that  perished." 

"  The  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  released  vidi- 
out  ransom,  and  the  English  were  to  take  with  then 
all  property  belonging  either  to  tlie  queen  or  her 
subjects. 

*  Spreading  prophecies  founded  on  the  annorisl 
bearings  of  any  person,  or^  the  days  or  seasons  of 
the  year,  was  rendered  punishable  with  a  year's  is* 
prisonment  and  ;Czo  fine  for  the  first  oflwnce,  tad 
imprisonment  for  life  and  forfeiture  of  goods  ftr  the 
second. 
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Persons  practising  "  conjurations, 
enchantments,  and  witchcrafts/'  de- 
clared felons  without  benefit  of  clergy^, 
[C16]. 

The  authority  and  rights  of  the 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  declared  to  be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellory [c  18]. 

The  Bible  and  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  ordered  to  be  translated  into 
Welsh,  and  divine  service  to  be  per- 
fomied  in  that  tongue  in  the  places 
where  it  is  commonly  used,  [c.  28]. 

The  expenses  of  the  royaJ  nousehold 
settled  at  £4^,027  4s.  2^d.  per  annum, 
[C32]. 

The  Articles  of  King  Edward*  are 
modified  in  the  convocation,  and  re- 
duced to  their  present  niunber,  thirty- 
nine,  Jan.  29. 

Edmund  and  Arthur  Pole,  and  four 
cdiers,  are  tried  and  convicted  of  high 
treason  *,  Feb.  26. 

The  parties  in  France  are  recon- 
cfled,  and  the  English  garrisons  are 
expelled. 

The  council  of  Trent  holds  its  last 
session,  Dec  3  \ 

The  Romanists  begin  to  withdraw 
abroad  rather  than  attend  the  English 
service.    The  vestments  and  the  cere- 


monies of  the  Church  are  at  the  same 
time  denounced  as  antichristian  by 
some  of  the  clergy,  and  Protestant 
non-conformity  commences. 

A.D.  1564. 

The  queen  issues  instructions  to  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  to  bring  about 
a  conformity,  which  they  in  vain  at- 
tempt. The  non-conformists  gain  the 
support  of  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  the  bishops  are  unabk  to  carry 
out  their  instructions. 

Peace  is  concluded  with  France,  in 
which  no  mention  is  made  of  the  re- 
storation of  Calais  %  April  i. 

A.D.  1565. 

Sampson  and  Humphrey**,  two  of 
the  most  considerable  of  the  non-con- 
formists, are  deprived  of  their  prefer- 
ments, June. 

Mary  of  Scotland  publicly  marries 
Henry,  lord  Damley%  after  many  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers  to  prevent  it ',  July  29. 

Mary  drives  Murray  and  his  asso- 
ciates from  Scotland  '.  They  repair  to 
England,  where  they  are  received  with 
apparent  indignation  by  the  c^ueen. 

Mary  favours  the  Romanists,  and 


7  If  the  witchcraft  was  not  directed  against  the 
fife  of  any  one,  impriaonmcnt  for  life  was  the  ex- 
iitatt  penalty. 

*  'Sit  A.D.  1551. 

*  The  Poles  were  nephews  of  the  cardinal ;  and 

Ardur  had  in  the  year  1559  written  to  Cecil  ofTer- 

■C  his  tcnrices  to  the  queen^  which  appear  not  to 

we  been  accepted.    In  their  indictment  the  bro- 

<ittn  were  chained  with  a  design  to  set  Mary  of 

Scodand  on  the  throne,  and  to  re-establish  Ko- 

>autm  in  England ;  Arthur  was  to  be  declared 

^  of  Clarence  and  Edmund  was  to  marry  the 

Soottiih  queen.     Their  assodatrs  were  executed, 

y^  die  Poles  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  until 

^  deaths ;  their  names  occur  several  times  on 

^  vail  of  the  Beauchamp  tower,  roughly  cut, 

^oobdcts  by  the  unhappy  prisoners  themselves,  in 

^  pboe  at  the  end  or  a  Latin  inscription,  import- 

*!l,  *'He  who  sows  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy." 

fiom  this  source  we  learn  that  Edmund  Pole  was 

^  in  i5<S8,  and  was  then  in  his  ayth  year. 

^  It  had  been  in  abeyance  for  the  greater  part  of 
vetine  since  iu  first  assembling  in  1545,  ^^  it  ^^ 
'*^  aqiarated  with  little  other  result  than  draw- 
"^  >P  a  creed  in  which  the  articles  that  had  been 
^  objected  to  by  the  Reformers  were  systema- 
V9^  Ukd  authoritatively  put  forth  as  matters  of 
'''^^  Chie  decision  of  the  coimdl,  condemning  the 
^''^^Hinnal  conformity  of  the  Romanists  to  avoid  the 
'''^'tthies  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  had  very  im- 
^"^^VA  consequences,  and  its  acts  are  thus  con- 
■^coed  with  EngUsfa  history. 
/See  A.0. 1559.  The  hostages  placed  in  Eliza- 
^s  hands  were  set  at  liberty  m  exchange  for 
^Xieof  ho-  agents  who  had  been  seized  when  the 
>v  broke  out. 

*  They  both  bekmged  to  Oxford.  Sampson  was 
don  01  Christ  Churai ;  Humphrey  was  Regius 


Professor  of  Divinity  and  president  of  Magdalen 
College.  Htunphrey  eventually  conformed,  and 
died  dean  of  Winchester ;  Sampson  refused  com- 
pliance, but  was  allowed  to  receive  some  small  pre- 
ferment, (the  Whittington  lectureship,  in  the  gift  of 
a  City  company). 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of 
Lenox,  and  grandson  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Scot- 
land t^  her  second  husband,  Archibald  Douglas, 
earl  of  Angus.  Damley  was  a  tall,  handsome  youth, 
but  of  a  weak,  inconstant,  and  profligate  character. 
He  alternately  sided  widi,  and  deserted  the  Pro- 
testant leaders,  and  met  his  death  at  their  hands. 
This  is  certain,  but  very  different  views  have  been 
put  forth  by  man^  distinguished  writers  on  the 
more  obscure  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Mary  in  the  matter. 

'  They  are  said  to  have  been  privately  married 
at  Stirling,  in  the  preceding  April,  in  the  chamber 
of  David  Rizrio,  the  queen's  foreign  secretary.  As 
no  priest  is  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a 
mere  betrothal. 

9  One  means  was^  to  imprison  his  mother.  An 
inscription  remains  in  the  Bell  tower  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  dated  May  30,  1565,  which  shews  she 
was  then  confined  there.  From  papers  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  we  learn  that  she  remained  a  pri- 
soner all  through  the  year  1566.  On  the  12th  March, 
1567  (a  month  after  the  murder  of  her  son^  she  was 
in  tne  custodv  of  Lady  Dacre  and  Lady  Sackville  ; 
but  in  the  following  July  she  was  at  liberty.  On 
July  X  her  husband  wntcs  to  Cecil,  saying  that 
theu-  estate  is  still  withheld  from  them,  and  they 
are  ;£3,ooo  in  debt ;  he  also  asks  for  a  loan  ol 
£x,ooo,  but  whether  it  was  granted  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  earl  was  killed  in  Scotland  in  1 571,  but 
his  wife  survived  until  1577,  and  was  then  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 


THC  TUDOKS. 
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allows  the  mass  to  be  publicly  cele- 
bialcd. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  is  appointed  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland',  Oct.  13. 

A.D.  1^66. 

Damley  is  gained  over  to  the  party 
of  the  Retonners. 

David  Rizzio  is  murdered  by  Dam- 
ley  and  his  associates',  almost  in  the 
queen's  presence,  March  9.  The  con- 
federates anempt  to  seize  on  the  royal 
power,  but  are  suddenly  deserted  by 
Damley,  and  obliged  to  flee  to  Eng- 
land. 

Murray  and  his  friends  are  allowed 
to  return  to  Scotland. 

Mary  pardons  the  murderers  of  Riz- 
zio  on  the  intercession  of  the  earl  of 
Both\i«l|J. 

The  Puritans  publish  books  against 


the 


the 


circulation  of  the  works  is  forbidden 
under  heavy  penalties  '. 

The  Parliament  meets,  Sept.  30. 

The  consecration  of  archbishops  and 
bishops,  as  practised  since  the  queen's 
accession,  declared  "good,  lawful,  and 
perfect',"  [8  Elii.  CI]. 

The  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House 
empowered  to  erect  and  maintain  bea- 
cons and  sea-marks",  [c.  13}. 

Damley  again  quarrels  with  Mary, 
and  leaves  the  court.  He  refuses  to 
be  reconciled  with  her.  Murray  and 
others  propose  to  procure  a  divorce. 


which  the  declines.  Bothwell  then 
undertakes  to  murder  him,  and  a  bond 
approving  of  the  deed  is  dnvn  up  and 

A.D.  1S67. 

Mary  and  Damley  are  apparently 
reconciled,  Jan.  He  lies  ill  at  a  lone 
house,  near  Edinburgh,  called  the  Kirk 
of  Field,  which  is  blown  up,  early  in 
the  morning  of  Feb.  10. 

Bothwell,  being  publicly  accused  of 
the  murder,  is  brought  to  triaL  He 
appears  surrounded  By  his  friends  in 
arms,  and  is  at  once  acquitted,  April  12. 
His  partisans  draw  up  a  new  bond, . 

Sromising,  in  general  terms,  to  support 
is  views,  April  19;  when  be  sdies 
the  queen,  April  24,  and  compcb  her 
to  marry  him".  May  IJ. 

A  congre^tion  of  Protestant  non- 
.  conformists  is  seized  at  Plumbers'  hall, 
I  in  London",  June  19. 
I  The  Scottish  nobles  take  up  anns- 
BothweU  flees  the  country',  and  Mary 
I  is  obliged  to  resign  the  crown  to  ho* 
son',  July  24.  She  is  imprisoned  at 
Lochleven,  and  Murray  is  made  re- 
gent. 

A.D.  156S. 
Mary  escapes  from  her  prison  of 
Lochleven,  May  2  ;  she  raises  some 
troops,  which  are  defeated  at  Lang- 
side  (near  Glasgow)  May  13.  She  es- 
capes into  England,  landing  at  Work- 
ington, in  Cumberland,  May  16'. 


k  He  hcU:  the  office  (wil 


ihe  kinjE  of  Spain  BD 


^AMinp'h'^Nt 


datl  with  by  Ihe  High  Cammiuioa  Court ;  bi»k- 
Kllcn  were  10  forfeit  zoc.  for  gbcIi  cop^,  nnd  prin- 
len  to  iaffat  iminisuiunent  uid  be  forbidden  lo  f^A- 
low  their  occupation  any  longer.  The«  eiuctmciiia 
ulUriy  &ikd,  and  the  nrm  oDlinued  to  be  »b. 

between  Home,  biihop  of  Winche«[er.  uid  lf')imi:r. 
ihe  deprived  bithop  of  London,  then  a  prisoner  an 
the  MushaLico.    Horne  indicted  hipi  for  rcfuur^ 


thai  Home  had  been  regulu-lT  conKcntcd.  and  a- 
the  rulen  in  Ihoie  tisia  declined  id  bUdw  luch  nat- 
ten  to  be  canvuud  in  the  Uw  couiU,  the  proceed' 
ingi  were  itftf  ed.  and  Uoniier  was  allowed  to  aA 
hii  dayi  iji  priion. 

-  Removini  any  iieeple*,  Oeei,  ot  other  •»- 
markx.  is  rendered  ui  oeence  punidiaUe  b]r  a  CaB 

•  To  prepare  for  this  liep,  which  Bothwdl  hkX  - 

f  "*  ify?  d^Yoi^d  hit  wiri  Oana'tSS".  ^w««" 


the  following  day  they ' 
Giindai  and  ^"*" —  —^ 


who  failed  lo  leduoi 


1  in  Ihe  cuile  orbraiholmi  in  Zealud,  April 

.578. 

In  ihu  document,  which  haa  a  palbetic  v^ 

common  in  *lale  papeia,  ths  unhaniy  iIBti" 

cribei  henelf  ai  "veicd  in  ipirii,  body  >»> 

sen,  nnd  ai  length  ao  wearied,  that  her  iWi^ 


AJ>.  1568,  1569.] 
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The  English  College  at  Douay  is 
founded  by  William  ^en. 

Conferences  held  at  York,  before  the 
duke  of  Norfolk *y  the  earl  of  Sussex*, 
and  other  commissioners,  at  which  the 
charges  and  counter-diarges  of  Mary 
and  the  Scottish  lords  are  brought  for- 
ward, but  nothing  is  determined.  Mary, 
however,  remains  a  prisoner,  and  plots 
begin  to  be  formed  tor  her  liberation. 

A.D.  1569. 

The  duke  of  Alva  (Ferdinand  Alva- 
rez de  Toledo),  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands, seizes  the  goods  of  the  English 
merchants  * ;  they  remove  their  trade 
to  Hamburgh. 

The  pope  (Pius  V.)  sends  agents* 
into  England,  who  denounce  the  queen 
as  a  heretic,  and  ^fallen  from  her 
usurped  authority." 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  intrigues  with 
them,  and  also  corresponds  with  Mary. 


He  is  summoned  to  court,  and  sent  to 
the  Tower,  Oct.  1 1. 

The  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland  (Thomas  Percy  and 
Charles  Neville)  are  also  summoned 
to  appear ;  instead,  they  take  up  arms, 
and  proclaim  their  design  of  restoring 
the  old  religion  ^ 

They  enter  Durham,  destroy  the 
Bibles  and  Prayer-books  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  set  up  the  mass  there  and  in 
other  places.  They  advance  south- 
ward into  Yorkshire,  but  are  obliged 
to  retire  before  the  royal  forces  under 
the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  soon  abandon 
their  enterprise.  The  earls  escape*, 
but  their  followers  are  pimished  with 
extreme  severity. 

The  rebellion  commenced  in  the 
middle  of  November,  and  was  com- 
pletely crushed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Sir  George  Bowes,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  surrender  Barnard  Castle  to 


M  was  her  next  request,  that  she  might  be  per- 
■itied  to  depart  out  of  EJ^kunL  She  was  instead 
kept  a  prisoner,  first  at  Carlisle,  subsequently  at 
BdtoOfTutbury,  and  other  places ;  and  she  was  so 
■ttdi  an  object  of  suspicion  that  a  warrant  for  her 
CBcntion  was  drawn  up  in  1569.  This  £ftct  ap- 
pon  from  a  letter  of  Leicester  to  Walsingham, 
dtttd  October  zo,  1586. 

*  Thomas  Howard,  son  of  the  accomplished  earl 
rfSoncy,  executed  by  Henry  VIII.  (see  a.d.  tS47)- 
blur's  aj;ents  interested  the  duke  in  her  fisivour, 
>*d  led  him  afterwards  into  a  plan  of  marriage  with 
^,  vfaich  eventually  cost  him  his  head. 

*  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Lord  Fitzwalter, 
cttcnted  in  1494.  H  is  father  was  one  of  the  first  to 
<i(dut  m  fiivour  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  he  him- 


iim  Of  ladciur,  eul  of  Souez. 

|^*M  employed  in  embassies  by  her.  He  held  the 

^^  of  deputy  of  Ireland,  as  also  that  of  president 

*  the  Council  of  the  North,  in  which  capacity  he 

l^i^Med  tj^  insurrection  of  the  earls  of  Northum- 

^Brfand  and  Westmoreland,  and  ravaged  the  lands  of 

^  Scottish  jKutisans.    He  was  a  very  important 

^noB  in  Elizabeth's  court,  where  he  was  lord- 

caaaberfatn.  but  lived  in  a  constant  rivalry  with 

Ae  eul  of  Leicester:  against  whom  he  warned  his 

fatai§  on  his  deaih-hed.    **  Beware  of  the  Gipsy," 

K  aid,  "fcKT  he  will  be  too  hard  for  you  all ;  you 

ib^w  not  the  beast  so  well  as  I  do."     Sussex  died 


July  9.  X583,  and  was  buried  at  Boreham,  in  Essex, 
where  he  had  raised  a  stately  monument,  to  which 
the  bodies  of  several  of  his  ancestors  were  removed. 
He  was  twice  married,  (one  of  his  wives  was  aunt 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,)  but  leaving  no  issue,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Robert. 

"  Alva  was  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Protestants, 
thousands  of  whom  sought  shelter  from  his  tyranny 
in  England.  A  large  sum  of  money  sent  to  him 
from  Spain  being  carried  into  English  ports  to 
escape  capture  from  the  French,  a  dispute  arose 
about  it ;  he  ill  used  and  drove  out  the  English 
merchants,  and  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  oueen's 
enenues;  she  retaliated  by  assisting  the  Nether- 
landers  to  establish  their  Independence. 

'  The  most  considerable  of  these  was  Nicholas 
Morton,  formerly  prebendary  of  York,  but  who 
had  long  held  an  office  in  the  papal  court.  Philip 
of  Spain  was  concerned  in  the  plot,  and  placed 
large  funds  in  the  hands  of  Ridolfi,  a  Florentine 
merchant  settled  in  London  ;  and  the  duke  of  Alva 
sent  the  marquis  of  Cetona,  am  experienced  soldier, 
under  pretence  of  a  commercial  negotiation,  to  pre- 
pare for  a  projected  invasion.  ^ 

7  On  their  banners  were  painted  the  five  wounds 
of  Christ,  or  a  chalice,  and  Richard  Norton,  "an 
old  gentleman  with  a  reverend  grey  head,"  bore  a 
cross  with  a  streamer  before  them.  The  queen  of 
Scots,  whom  thev  intended  to  release,  was  hastily 
carried  from  Tutbuiy  to  Coventry. 

■  Northumberland  fled  to  Scotland,  and  was  shel- 
tered awhile  on  the  borders,  but  was  afterwards 
g^ven  up  by  Morton  for  a  payment  of  ;C3,ooo,  and 
was  executed  at  York,  Aug.  22,  1572.  \yestmorc- 
land  escaped  to  the  Netherlands,  and  lived  on  a 

emsion  of  200  crowns  a  month  from  the  Spaniards, 
gremond  RadclifT,  the  half-brother  of  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  was  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  but  es- 
caped. After  several  years'  wanderings  he  ven- 
tured to  return  to  England,  when  he  was^  impri- 
soned in  the  Beauchomp  tower,  where  the  inscrip- 
tion, "bagremond  radclvffk,  iS7<5."  ^y^  ^- 
mains.  At  length  he  was  released,  and  again  went 
abroad.  He  was  soon  after  executed  in  the  Nether- 
lands for  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernor, Don  John  of  Austria,  and  declared  to  the 
last  that  he  had  been  set  at  liberty  by  the  influence 
of  the  secretary  Walsingham  for  that  purpose. 
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them,  carried  out  martial  law  against 
the  insurgents.  An  alderman  and  a 
priest,  and  above  sixty  others,  were 
h^ged  by  him  in  Durham  alone,  and, 
according  to  his  own  boast,  many 
others  suffered  in  every  market  town 
between  Newcastle  and  Wetherby. 
Several  gentlemen  were  executed  at 
York,  and  others  in  London,  but  not, 
apparently,  by  martial  law ;  and  the 
earl  of  Sussex  made  a  fierce  inroad  on 
Scotland,  early  in  1570,  advancing  as 
far  as  Dumfries  on  one  side  and  Ha- 
wick on  the  other,  burning  and  de- 
stroying the  castles  and  towns  of  those 
who  had  g^ven  shelter  to  the  fugitives. 
Another  party  was  sent,  later  in  the 
year,  under  Sir  Drew  Drury,  which 
marched  as  far  as  Glasgow  and  Dum- 
barton, and  supported  the  partisans  of 
Uie  young  king  against  the  friends  of 
his  mother.  In  this  expedition  some 
English  fugitives  were  captured  and 
executed. 

A.D.  1570. 

Leonard  Dacre*  takes  up  arms  in 
the  north,  but  is  defeated. 

The  regent  Murray  is  assassinated 
at  Linlithgow,  Jan.  23.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  earl  of  Lenox,  the  father 
of  Damley.  Mar/s  adherents  ravage 
the  English  border. 

The  pope  (Pius  V.)  publishes  a  bull 
or  "  sentence  declaratory  against  Eliza- 
beth, queen  of  England,  and  the  here- 
tics adhering  unto  her  v  April  25. 

This  memorable  document  **  con- 
tained, among  other  treasonable  mat- 
ter, the  impious  and  most  wicked  de- 


claratory sentence  of  the  said  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  which  he  assumes  and 
usurps  power  and  authority  within  this 
kingdom  of  England  ;  and  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  amongst  other  false  and  im- 
pious matter,  declared  that  the  queen 
was  never  at  any  time  true  queen  of 
this  kingdom  of  England,  but  only  the 
pretended  queen,  and  that  she  had 
been  lawfully  deprived  of  her  royal 
authority.  And  by  the  said  bull  the 
pope  absolved  all  the  proceres,  subjects, 
and  people  of  the  resdm  of  all  oaths  of 
fidehty  and  allegiance  to  the  queen." 
A  copy  of  it  was  fixed  on  the  English 
ambassador's  house  in  Paris,  and  an- 
other copy,  **  printed  upon  paper,**  was 
posted  on  the  gate  of  the  bishop  of 
London's  palace,  about  eleven  at  night, 
on  the  24th  May,  by  John  Felton,  a 
gentleman,  and  Cornelius  Irishman, 
a  priest.  Felton,  from  whose  indict- 
ment the  foregoing  account  is  taken, 
was  tried  for  high  treason  at  Guild- 
hall, August  4,  and  executed  August  & 

Some  gentlemen  of  Norfolk  endea- 
vour to  raise  an  insurrection  to  re- 
lease the  duke.  John  Throckmorton 
and  two  others  are  executed. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  is  set  at  li- 
berty, Aug.  4,  and  sent  to  reside  in 
his  own  house  (the  Charter-house,  Lon- 
don) under  the  keeping  of  Sir  Henry 
Neville. 

The  earl  of  Sussex  makes  another 
inroad  in  Scotland,  burning  and  de- 
stroying the  houses  of  the  queen  of 
Scotland  and  her  friends*. 

Cartwright**,  a  noted  Puritan  preacher, 
is  expelled  from  Cambridge,  Dec 


•  He  was  the  uncle  of  Lord  Dacre  of  Greystoke, 
who  had  been  killed  by  accident  shortly  before. 
He  offered  his  services  against  the  insurgent  carls, 
but  they  were  declined,  and  after  the  insurrection 
had  been  crushed,  he  gathered  some  3,000  desperate 
borderers  around  him  in  Yorkshire,  under  the  pre- 
text of  defending  himself  from  the  vengeance  of 
their  friends.  He  was  summoned  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  but  refused,  and  was  subdued  with  extreme 
difficulty  by  Lord  Hunsdon.  Dacre  fled  to  Scot- 
land, and  ultimately  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
died  in  poverty. 

*»  The  cause  of  issuing  it  is  said  to  have  been, 
the  failure  of  the  late  insurrection.  Many  of  the 
northern  gentry  who  were  favourable  to  that  rising 
excused  their  not  joining  in  it  on  the  plea  that  the 
pope  had  not  given  a  formal  sanction  to  a  war  on 
the  queen  ;  this  now  was  done  in  the  most  explicit 
manner. 

•  Among  others,  they  blew  up  the  castle  of  Caer- 
laverock,  which  had  been  captured  by  Edward  I. 
(seep,  177). 

••  Thomxis  Cartwright,  a  Hertfordshire  man,  bom 
in  T535,  was  a  laborious  student  of  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge. During  the  reign  of  Mary  he  withdrew 
from  the  university,  and  supported  himself  by  the 


occupation  of  a  clerk.  He  returned  00  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Trinity, 
but,  disappointed  as  to  further  promotion,  he  sooo 
after  went  to  Geneva.  He  came  back  about  X56S, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Calvinism,  and  reodvinc 
the  appointment  of  Margaret  Professor  in  t^jo,  d^ 
claimed  with  such  vehemence  not  only  against  tlw 
vestments,  but  the  hierarchy,  that  he  was  expdled 
in  the  same  year.  As  the  acknowledged  had  of 
the  Puritan  party,  Cartwright  carried  on  an  sngiy 
controversy  with  Whitgift  and  others :  but  in  1573 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  to  the  contiDart. 
He  passed  several  years  as  chaplain  of  the  English 
factory  at  Antwerp,  and  returmng  without  penni>> 
sion,  m  1585,  was  arrested,  but  soon  released.  He 
was  now  presented  with  the  mastership  ci  an  hos- 
pital at  Warwick  b]^  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  grew 
wealthy  from  the  gifts  of  his  friends  and  the  prac- 
tice of  usury.  He,  howevo-,  did  not  refiain  from 
preaching  and  praying  against  the  bishops ;  and. 
having  presided  as  moderator  at  Puritan  '  natiooal 
synods,  'he  was  in  1590  brought  before  the  Hi^ 
Commission  Court.  He  steadily  refused  to  take  the 
oath  ex-oj^iciOy  and  was  in  consequence  imprisoBcd 
until  Apnl,  1593,  when  he  was  released  on  a  general 
promise  of  peaceable  behaviour.    He  retunied  to 
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A.D.  I57I. 

The  parliament  meets  April  2.  Se- 
-vere  laws  were  passed  against  the  Ro- 
manists ;  calling  the  queen  heretic, 
schismatic,  or  usurper,  was  made  trea- 
son, [13  Eliz.  c  i] ;  as  was  the  intro- 
duction of  papal  bulls,  [c.  2].  Sending 
idief  to  tne  fugitives  over  sea  was 
prohibited,  [c.  3]  ;  and  the  earls  of  Nor- 
ihomberland  and  Westmoreland,  and 
sereral  other  parties  to  the  late  rebel- 
lion, were  attainted*,  [c  16]. 

The  Puritans  bring  forward  a  bill 
for  the  abrogation  of  various  religious 


fesis  her  displeasure,  and  imprisons 
the  mover  (Mr.  Strickland).  At  length 
an  act  is  passed  [c.  laj  "to  redress 
disorders  touching  ministers  of  the 
Chnrch'." 

An  act  for  the  attaint  of  jurors 
giving  conupt  verdicts*  made  per- 
petual, [c.  25} 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge incorporated  by  act  of  parlia- 
noit,  [c  zqI 

Dr.  John  Story  is  executed  for  trea- 
son', June  I. 

Injunctions  issued  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  forbidding  "read- 
iq;,  praying,  preaching,  or  administer- 
ing tne  sacraments  in  any  place,  public 
wprivatc,"  without  licence,  June  7. 

Sunpson  and  other  Puritan  leaders 
are  summoned  to  Lambeth,  and  ex- 
bnted  to  conformity, but  without  effect. 
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The  earl  of  Lenox,  regent  of  Scot- 
land, is  killed,  Sept.  4.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  earl  of  Mar. 

The  pians  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
become  known,  and  he  is  again  sent 
to  the  Tower,  Sept.  7. 

The  queen's  accession-day  is  cele- 
brated with  extraordinary  rejoicings, 

Jesus  College,  Oxford,  founded. 


A.D.  1572. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  is  tried  and 
convicted  of  treason,  in  conspiring  to 
dethrone  the  queen,  and  to  many 
Mary,  "late  queen  of  Scots',"  Jan.  16. 
He  is  executed,  June  2,  on  Tower-hill. 

The  parliament  meets,  May  8,  and 
sits  till  June  29.  Its  most  important 
acts  were,  one  declaring  conspiracy  to  ' 
seiie,  detain,  or  destroy  castles,  felony, 
and  holding  them  against  the  queen, 
treason  [14  Eliz.  c.  i],  and  another 
against  attempts  to  rescue  prisoners 
[c,  2],  both  having  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  partisans  of  Mary 


el  for  the  dineniioiu  be  hmd  beeA 


e  n^de  (0  defeat  thii  act  by 
,  UEUAUwhkh  a  ipecukl  law 
-».j«diji.J76.[i8ERi.c.  41 

^  dit  PwiluB,  u  it  aUowed  dovymcn  already 
■■il»i.  bU  qucRiinaUjr  oidained,  to  hold  pte- 
BBnt  by  ubacripdoD  to  aidi  of  the  Anicla  of 
at)  "b»  o»It  eaaooB  the  profeMion  of  the  true 
Qnaka_  Iiiui,  aiul   the  doctriiiE  of  the  ucn- 

U  Aitidc-<'™  SIiUh"j__. , 

^UA-y^^aed  i".  n^^rfTiirn'oY Ihi 
itBty.dnie  Aitidei  prepared  by  Bishop  Jewel,  but 
IwtaMy  not  publiibcd  undL  aHer  hii  death.    Sudi 

eIbii  the  biii»p>  with  foning  the  cbuse  in  quei- 
In ;  but  it  aim  in  >  Latin  ediDon  printed  intj6], 
swdlalbHiBe  Eag[i>haiieiort57t. 


:fa  luch  ^wer 


drew  10  the  Nethertan^b,  where  ^e  obtained  an 
office  in  the  euatom*.  vtach  aften  bmufht  him  into 
coUiiioD  with  the  English  merehanu,  and  ihey.  in 

their  ihiiH,  and  brought  him  to  England.  Some 
curioui  letters  respecting  the  cost  of  his  capture, 
and  his  treatment,  leouin  in  the  Public  Kecord 


n  the  w 


A  prediction  had  been  tome  time  betbre  indui- 
tusly  ipread,  in  s[^le  of  the  penahies  nslted  (see 
>.  15631.  ibat  the  queen  would  nol  reign  longer 
n  twelve  yean.  This  was  the  thirteenth  anni- 
sary.and  tlKrefore  a  practical  confutatiaa  of  the 

He  was  also  charged  with  sending  money  to 
earl  of  Westmoreland  (his  brother-ui-IawX  and 
CDunleu  of  Northumberland,  &— -^-  — 


.    Theea 


Xing  among  the  number.  Norfolk  had  been  edu- 
ated  by  John  Foe.  the  MnMyrologisi ;  and, 
hough  he  leagued  with  Romanisii,  he  li>ed  and 
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of  Scotland  * ;  and  a  merciless  statute 
against  sturdy  beggars  [c.  5],  who  were 
ordered  to  be  apprehended,  "  griev- 
ously whipped,"  and  "burnt  through 
the  right  car  with  a  hot  iron  of  one- 
inch  compass".  Bills  for  abolishing 
many  ecclesiastical  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  for  suppressing  several  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  were  brought 
in,  but  dropped,  on  the  manifestation 
of  the  queen  s  displeasure  ". 

Some  of  the  Netherland  exiles,  being 
ordered,  on  the  complaint  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,  to  leave  England,  seize  the  port 
of  Briel,  on  the  Maes.  Flushing  and 
other  towns  join  them,  and  they  carry 
on  a  naval  war  against  the  Spaniards. 

Great  numbers  of  the  English  re- 
pair to  the  Netherlands,  and  take  part 
in  the  contest.  Some  Romanists  serve 
the  Spaniards,  but  the  majority  join 
the  malcontents. 

The  Puritans  form  their  first  pres- 
bytery at  Wandsworth  ®. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  is  ex- 
ecuted at  York,  Aug.  22. 

The  court  of  France  devise  and 
execute  a  hideous  butchery  of  the  Pro- 
testants, since  well  known  as  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  '. 

A.D.  1573. 

Charke,  Dering*>,  and  other  Puri- 
tans silenced,  and  attempts  made,  in 


vain,  to  suppress  the  Admonition  to 
the  Parliament 

The  English  seas  infested  by  pirates. 
William  Holstock,  comptroller  of  the 
navy,  is  sent  against  them,  and  cap- 
tures 20  ships  and  900  men '. 

The  trade  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands  is  resumed,  at  the  desire 
of  the  duke  of  Alva  ■. 

English  troops  are  sent  into  Scot- 
land to  support  the  party  of  the  yoimg 
king.  They  capture  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, May  28,  and  soon  after  return 
to  England. 

Thomas  Woodhouse,  a  Romish 
priest,  executed  at  Tyburn,  June  19. 

Peter  Burchet,  a  Puritan,  attempts  to 
murder  John  Hawkins,  a  naval  officer, 
mistaking  him  for  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  captain  of  the  queen's  guard, 
Oct.  II.  He  murders  his  keeper  in 
prison,  Nov.  10 ;  is  executed  Nov.  12*. 

The  earl  of  Morton  (James  Douglas) 
is  made  regent  of  Scotland,  Nov.  9. 

A.D.  1574. 

Several  private  assemblies  of  Roman- 
ists are  surprised,  on  Palm  Sunday, 
(April  4).  The  priests  and  the  hearers 
are  apprehended*,  and  the  service- 
books  and  church  decorations  seized. 

A.D.  1575. 
A  congregation  of  Dutch  Anabap- 


•  John  Hall  and  Francis  Rolston,  Derbyshire 
gentlemen,  were  tried  at  Westminster,  May  17, 
charged  with  corresponding  with  her  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  her  from  the  custody  of  George, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  as  long  before  as  August,  1569. 
They  were  found  guilty,  and  were  executed. 

■■  ITiey  were  to  fare  still  worse  for  the  second 
offence,  and  for  the  third  to  suffer  death  as  felons. 

"  Shortly  after  the  prorogation  there  appeared 
an  "  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,"  in  which  the 
views  of  the  Puritans  were  set  forth,  and  the  most 
bitter  and  contemptuous  language  was  employed 
aj^ainst  the  Established  Church.  Two  divines, 
Field  and  Wilcox,  its  presumed  authors,  were  pro- 
secuted as  seditious  libellers,  and  sentenced  to 
a  year's  imprisonment  each.  Whitgift  was  em- 
ployed to  prepare  an  Answer ;  Cartwright  pub- 
lished a  Reply,  Whitgift  a  Defence  of  the  Answer, 
and  Cartwnght  a  Second  Reply  ;  the  controversy 
extending  over  nearly  six  years. 

•  The  example  was  speedily  followed  in  other 
places.  The  vigilance  of  the  High  Commission 
Court  was  unable  to  detect  the  membera  of  the 
Wandsworth  presbytery,  but  they  were  believed  to 
be  London  ministers.  Field,  already  mentioned, 
vas  lecturer  at  Wandsworth,  but  resident  in  Lon- 
don, and  a  leading  man  in  the  Conferences  which 
the  Puritan  ministers  had  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  holding  clandestinely  there. 

P  It  beg;an  on  that  day  (Aug.  34),  in  Paris,  with 
the  assassination  of  the  Admiral  Coligny,  and  was 
Continued  in  that  city  until  all  the  Protestants  were 
Iclieved  to  be  murdered^  or  to  have  made  their 
Citcape.     Similar  butchcnes  took .  place  in  many 


other  places,  and  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  nnaiber 
of  victims  b  that  of  De  Thou,  who  states^  it  at 
^0,000;  other  writers  make  it  very  much  hiffher. 
To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  reigning  pope  (Gre- 
gory XII L),  medus  were  struck,  andtoanksginnp 
offered  up  on  the  occasion.  The  monstrous  cnmtf 
however,  injured  the  cause  it  was  intended  ■> 
serve,  as  it  proved  to  the  Protestants  of  all  coun- 
tries that  tneir  safety  could  only  be  feund  in  s 
closer  union  than  they  had  hitherto  maintaiacd: 
accordingly,  they  looked  to  Eliabeth  as  thdr  pro- 
tectress^ and  her^  aid  rendered  the  triuoqih  <f 
Romanism  impossible. 

1  Dering  was  a  lecturer  at  St.  Pianl's,  Loodoo: 
Charke,  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  FraV 
their  respective  pulpits  they  inveis^ed  fierodf 
against  the  hierarchy,  Charke  in  particular  ■ai>' 
taining  that  "  Satan  had  introduced  bishops,  vA- 
bishops,  metropolitans,  patriarchs^  and  pofMS.* 

'  The  pirates  had  shortly  before  attaoied  aad 
plundered  the  earl  of  Woroester(V^lUam  SomenR^ 
while  proceeding  on  an  embassy  to  France. 

•  It  was,  however,  soon  broken  o^and  open 
countenance  given  by  Elizabeth  to  the  Frotestants* 

*  He  was  manifestly  mad,  but  the  queen,  «l>i> 
-as  alarmed,  wished  to  have  him  executed  br  iBtf- 


was 


tial  law  directly  he  was  apprehended ;  and  w>^ 
prevailed  on  to  abandon  that  notion,  she  nuuufested 
so  much  dislike  to  his  sect  that  Cartwri^^t  tboo^ 
'  it  prudent  to  withdraw  to  Germany. 

»  The  ladies  Browne,  Guilford,  and  Morlcy,  and 
many  other  gentlewomen  and  children,  were  tebedt 
as  were  four  priests. 
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tists  (27  in  number)  is  seized  on  Easter 
Sunday  (April  3),  in  London.  Four 
recant  their  errors  at  Paul's-cross, 
May  15%  and  one  woman  does  so 
afterwards.  Eleven  more  are  con- 
demned to  be  burnt,  May  21,  but  are 
instead  banished.  Two  men  (John 
WieJmacher  and  Hendrick  Ter  voort, 
n^o  probably  had  relapsed,)  are  burnt 
in  Smithfield^y  July  22. 

The  confederate  Netherlanders  offer 
the  protection,  or  possession,  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  to  the  queen.  She 
declines  the  offer,  but  promises  her 
help  to  procure  them  a  safe  peace 
with  Spain. 

MatUiew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Can- 
teibiiry,  dies.  May  1 7.  He  is  succeeded 
byGrmdaL 

A.D.  1576. 

The  parliament  meets,  Feb.  8,  and 
sits  till  March  15. 

Coining,  and  clipping  of  good  coin, 
declared  treasonable  offences',  [iS 
Elite  i\ 

An  act  passed  to  restrain  the  "  hein- 
ous offences"  commonly  committed  by 
mercenary  informers,  [c.  5].  By  this 
statute,  wliich  was  enforced  by  another 
in  1584  [27  Eliz.  c  10],  informers  were 
obliged  to  appear  in  person  to  support 
their  accusations,  and  to  state  the  true 
time  of  the  offence ;  if  they  discon- 
timied  the  action,  they  were  to  pay 
the  costs ;  and  if  th^  compounded 


it  without  leave  of  the  court,  they  were 
to  be  set  in  the  pillory  in  some  ad- 
jacent market-town  for  two  hours,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  ;^io,  and  be  incapacitated 
from  suing  in  future. 

College  rents  appointed  to  be  paid 
at  least  one-third  in  com  at  market 
price,  [c.  6]. 

Two  justices  appointed  for  each 
Welsh  circuit,  [c.  8.J 

The  fineness  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
fixed  by  statute  %  [c.  1 5]. 

Edmund  GrindaP,  archbishop  of 
York,  is  translated  to  Canterbury. 
He  is  confirmed  Feb.  15. 

The  Commons  petition  the  queen 
for  a  reformation  of  discipline  in  the 
Church  •=. 

The  Netherlanders  piratically  seize 
many  English  vessels ;  a  fleet  is  sent 
against  them. 

A  charter  granted  to  the  people  of 
Limerick,  Nov.  16,  allowing  them  to 
trade  with  foreigners,  strangers  and 
the  queen's  enemies  in  time  of  war, 
pirates  only  excepted. 

A.D.  1577. 

Rowland  Gabriel,  Katherine  Deago, 
and  six  others,  are  tried  at  Aylesbury, 
April  18,  charged  with  "feloniously 
keeping  company  with  other  vaga- 
bonds, vulgarly  called  and  calling 
themselves  Egyptians,  and  counter- 
feiting, transferring,  and  altering  them- 
selves in  dress,  language,  and  beha- 


■  Tlie  Anabaptists  rejected  the  Trinity,  repu- 
dated  bopcisin,  aod  denied  the  lawfukiess  of  oaths, 
«f  va^  or  of  magistrates ;  they  were  therefore  pe- 
aling obnoxious,  and  had  been  ordered  to  auit 
Vm^w^a  as  early  as  Sept.  23,  1560.  Some  English 
■* — '" ,  styling  themselves  the  Family  of  I^vc, 
their  errors  (which  they  professed  to  have 
i  from  Henry  Nicholas,  a  Dutchman)  at  the 
iiae  fdboe,  Jfune  za.  Their  sect,  however,  sur- 
vived :  and  it  is  in  some  respects  represented  Sy  the 
Quiken  of  the  present  day. 

f  John  Foxe,  the  Martyrolcgist,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Aeqiieen,  entreating  her  to  initict  some  other  death 
tkm  bocning.  which  he,  forgetful  of  the  fate  of 
Soveltts  at  tlie  hand  of  John  Calvin,  represents  as 
dbe  dMtiiKtive  cruelty  of  Romanists.  Neither  he 
aorUi  coDtemporarics  seem  to  have  had  any  doubt 
<if  Ae  justice  and  propriety  of  capital  punishment 
fv  n^gioug  drinions. 

*  Tncte  jnacUces  had  become  very  common 
iincc  die  letonnation  of  the  coinage  in  1560.  Two 
fmcns  were  executed  in  2570,  for  forging  and 
ntitiii^  pieces  of  *'tin  and  tin-glass"  for  shil- 
&m;  and  others  were  condemned  for  clipping; 
gaSi,  but  obtained  a  pardon.  Some  doubt,  how- 
r,  being  raised  as  to  the  legal  quality  of  these 
th^  were  now  authoritatively  declared 


*  Gold  was  fixed  at  93  carats,  and  lad.  per  oz. 
tor  woric  ;  silver  at  zo  ox.  3  dwt.,  and  lad.  per  lb. 
tar  work,  llie  Goldsmiths'  company  had  the  mark- 


ing of  the  same  ;  nnd  affixing  false  marks  was  ren- 
dered punishable  by  a  fme  of  double  the  value  of 
the  goods. 

i>  He  was  bom  in  Cumberland  in  1519,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  found  a  patron 
in  Bishop  Ridley.  He  went  into  exile  in  the  time 
of  Mary,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
firm  support  of  the  English  Liturgy  against  the 
objections  of  Knox  and  his  partisans      He  took 

Eart  in  the  disputation  at  Westminster  on  Eliza- 
eth*s  accession,  was  in  1559  made  bishop  of  London, 
removed  to  York  in  1570,  and  in  1576  to  Canter- 
bury. Grindal  inclined  to  the  views  of  the  Puritans, 
and,  though  commanded  by  the  queen  to  suppress 
the  exerases  termed  "  prophesyings,"  he  declined 
to  comply,  and  addressed  to  Elizabeth  a  letter  of 
earnest  remonstrance,  such  as  very  few  men  but 
himself  would  have  ventured  to  have  written.  It 
was,  however,  disreeardcd ;  he  was  sequestered 
from  his  see,  and  connned  to  his  house  :  he  became 
blind,  but  his  spirit  was  unsubdued,  and  steps  were 
being  taken  to  deprive  him,  when  the  queen  and 
her  ministers  were  spared  so  odious  a  step  against 
a  tnily  learned,  pious,  conscientious,  and  amiable 
man,  by  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Croydon, 
July  6.  1583. 

«  The  queen  answered  that  the  bishops  had  been 
directed  to  examine  the  matter,  and  if  they  tailed 
in  their  duty  she  would  supply  the  want  by  her 
supremacy. 
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viour."  They  are  found  guilty,  and 
hanged  '. 

The  queen  makes  a  league  with  the 
Netherlanders,  and  assists  them  with 
money,  ships,  and  men. 

The  puritanical  meetings,  called 
Prophesyings,  forbidden  by  the  queen, 
May  7,  and  almost  immediately  dis- 
continued •. 

Cuthbert  Mayne,  a  seminary  priest, 
is  executed  at  Launceston,  Nov.  29 '. 

Francis  Drake  sails  from  Plymouth, 
on  a  voyage  against  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements, Dec.  13'. 

A.D.  1578. 

John  Nelson,  a  priest,  and  Thomas 
Sherwood,  a  young  layman,  are  ex- 
ecuted at  Tyburn,  Feb.  3  and  7,  for 
denying  the  queen's  supremacy  '. 

The  pope  (Gregory  XIII.)  supplies 
forces  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  but 
the  project  is  not  carried  into  effect*. 

The  State  Paper  Office  founded,  Dr. 
"Wilson,  a  civilian,  being  appointed  the 
first  keeper. 


A.D.  1579. 

Matthew  Hamond,  of  Hetherset, 
near  Norwich,  is  burnt  at  Norwich  as 
a  heretic.  May  20  ^ 

A  small  party  of  Spaniards  land  at 
Smerwick,  m  Kerry,  and  fortify  them- 
selves there  *,  July. 

Negotiations  are  commenced  for  a 
marriage  between  the  queen  and 
Francis,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
the  French  king". 

A.D.  1580. 

James  of  Scotland  chooses  two  young 
men'  as  favourites,  who  intrigue  to 
overthrow  the  regent  Morton. 

Allen  induces  the  pope  (Gregory 
XIII.)  to  dispatch  a  mission  of  Jesuits 
to  England,  to  attempt  its  re-conver- 
sion. Its  leaders  are  Robert  Parsons 
and  Edmund  Campion  ^  They  reach 
England  in  July,  and  reconcile  many 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  proclama- 
tion is  issued  against  them,  to  which 
Campion  prepares  a  reply,  in  which  he 


'  They  Iiad  been  apprehended  by  an  order  from 
the  council,  siened  by  the  lord  keeper(Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon)  and  others. 

•  These  meetings  of  the  clergy  for  prayer  and 
exposition  of  Scripture,  but  without  the  use  of  the 
Service-book,  appear  to  have  arisen  at  North- 
ampton about  1570,  or  even  earlier,  when  that 
town  was  so  completely  under  puritanical  influ- 
ence that  the  service  m  the  churches  was  new 
modelled,  and  Calvin's  Catechism  substituted  for 
that  set  forth  by  authority.  Laymen  soon  mixed 
ki  them,  and  disaffection  to  the  civil  government 
Aras  feared  from  their  continuance. 

''  He  had  been  some  time  in  England  as  chap- 
lain to  a  Cornish  gentleman,  named  Trcgian,  a 
known  recusant.  Mayne  had  in  his  possession, 
when  seized,  a  papal  bull,  not  relating  to  politics  ; 
but  he  was  held  by  the  court  to  have  offended 
a^nst  the  law  of  1571 ;  his  own  party  regarded 
him  as  "  the  protomartyr  of  Douay. 

8  He  gained  a  large  amount  of  plunder  in  his 
voyage,  which  extended  round  the  world,  returned 
in  1580.  was  vbited  on  board  his  ship  by  the  queen, 
and  knighted. 

^  According  to  Dr.  Milner,  15  persons  altogether 
suffered  on  this  charge ;  126  for  exercising  the 
functions  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  63  either  for  being 
reconciled,  or  for  assisting  priests  ;  a  total  of  204. 

^  The  command  of  800  men  had  been  given  by 
the  pope  to  an  English  fugitive  named  Thomas 
Stukeley,  whom  he  created  marquis  of  Lcinster : 
and  he  was  to  have  been  joined  by  a  much  larger 
body  of  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  under  Sel»s- 
tiaiJ,  king  of  Portugal.  The  king,  however,  pre- 
vailed on  Stukeley  first  to  accompany  him  on  an 
expedition  to  Africa,  where  they  both  perished. 
After  the  short  reign  of  Dom  Henry,  Philip  of 
Spain  (uncle  of  Se^stian)  seized  on  Portugal  in 
1580,  and  Antonio,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  found 
refuze  in  England. 

^  He  was  an  ignorant  mechanic,  who  denied  the 
Trinity,  and  pronounced  the  Gosp>el  a  fable.  He 
was  condemned  to  the  stake,  but  venturing  to  utter 
in  court  "  words  of  blasphemy  against  the  queen's 
majesty,  and  others  of  her  council,"  he  was  sen-  i 


tenccd  also  to  lose  his  ears,  and  was  burnt  a  noaA 
after. 

I  They  had  been  raised  by  James  Fitsmauxioe, 
brother  of  the  eari  of  Desmond.  In  their  companr 
were  Saunders,  an  English  refugee,  invested  witk 
the  commission  of  papal  legate,  and  Allen,  an  Irish 
Jesuit. 

■n  The  project  caused  much  alarm,  espedJly  to 
the  Puritans,  and  also  much  mischief  to  ^e  Ro- 
manists, many  priests  being  executed  apparentif 
to  remove  the  fears  of  the  former,  who  imagined 
that  the  queen  intended  to  forsake  Protestantiaa. 
The  duke  came  to  England,  and  resided  here  for 
some  months,  in  1581  and  1582  ;  but  the  sdieflw 
was  abandoned,  and  he  was  invited  to  become  the 
protector  of  the  Netherlands.  He  acted  tread»er> 
ously  in  this  capacity,  attempted  to  seize  Antwaf, 
but  was  defeated,  and  died  shortly  after,  July  to, 

1583. 

•>  These  were  Esme  Stuart,  nephew  to  the  king's 
grandfather,  the  earl  of  Lenox,  and  James  Stnart; 
son  of  Lord  Ochiltree.  Esme  was  soon  made  duke 
of  Lenox,  and  James  received  the  title  of  eaii 
of  Arran. 

«  They  had  both  formerly  professed  ProCettant- 
ism,  and  had  belonged  to  Balliol  and  St  John's 
Colleges,  Oxford.  Parsons  (bom  1546,  in  Somenel* 
shire)  had  left  that  university  under  the  imputatioa 
of  a  disorderly  life,  wandered  abrxMul  for  tone 
years,  and  at  length  became  a  Jesuit,  after  he  had 
endeavoured  to  nve  as  a  physician,  or  a  dTilia& 
Campion,  who  was  a  Londoner  (bom  1540X  had 
when  a  youth  appeared  a  zealous  Protestant,  and 
was  in  consequence  favoured  by  Bishop  Cheyney, 
of  Gloucester.  He  became  a  Romanist  about  ifi9, 
went  to  Ireland,  and  thence  to  Douay,  where  he 
became  professor  of  divinity ;  he  was  aftawardi 
a  Jesuit  missionary  in  Bohemia,  and  at  Imgthwas 
dispatched,  somewhat  against  his  will,  as  he  an 
serted,  to  England.  He  was^  unlike  his  cooma- 
nion,  a  man  of  mild  and  amuble  diaracter,  out 
both  were  furnished  with  instructions  relative  to 
the  bull  of  Pius  V.  (see  a.d.  1570)  which  gave  a  po- 
litical rather  than  a  religious  character  to  tndr 
enterprise. 
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cq)resses  a  desire  for  a  public  dispu- 
tation'. 

The  erection  of  new  buildings  in 
London  forbidden  by  proclamation  <i, 

Julv7. 

A  fresh  body  of  Italians  and  Spani- 
ards joins  those  already  in  Ireland. 
They  are  soon  after  compelled  to  sur- 
icnder',  Nov.  9. 

A.D.  I 581. 

The  parliament  meets,  Jan.  16,  and 
sits  till  March  18. 

A  severe  act  passed  against  the  Ro- 
manistSy  entitled  '^  An  act  to  retain  the 
queen's  majesty's  subjects  in  their  due 
obedience,*  [23  Eliz.  c.  i].  It  provided 
that  any  person  reconciling  another 
to  the  see  of  Rome  should  be  punished 
as  a  traitor,  and  the  person  reconciled 
incur  misprision  of  treason ;  saying 
mass  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  200  marks ;  hearing  it,  by  a  fine  of 
100  marks,  with,  in  each  case,  a  year's 
in^nisonment ;  absence  from  church 
was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  £;io 
a  month  ;  and  if  continued  a  year  two 
sureties  of  £100  each  were  to  be  given 
for  future  good  behaviour.  All  school- 
masters were  to  be  licensed  by  the  or- 
dinaiy,  or  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment, 
and  persons  employing  them  to  be 
fined  ;£io  a  montn. 

Seditious  words  and  slanderous  tales 
finbidden  [c.  2],  under  penalty  of  pil- 
lory and  unpnsonment  for  the  nrst 
ofience,  and  death  for  the  second. 
Death  was  also  the  pimishment  for 
casting  nativities,  or  wishing  the 
((iieen^  death,  [c.  3]. 

A  more  reasonable  act  [c  4]  appoints 
commissioners  to  fortify  the  border  to- 
wards Scotland.  It  states  that  the  in- 
stants of  the  northern  parts,  though 


'  He  was  suited  when  in  prison,  and  reminded 
tCdbii  diaOcnge.  He  accordingly  disimted  with 
W  «rpjnfn»*,  but  the  meetingi,  as  might  have 
WMRMea.  had  no  satis£u:tory  result. 

*  Varioos  leaaooa  are  assigned  why  the  growth 
4dK  drr  was  esteemed  an  eviL  Lack  of  room  to 
*dk  au  sporty  inorease  of  beggars,  increased 
'■girof  puigne  and  fire,  but  especially  the  diffi- 
ftfcyofgpfuaiug  so  great  a  multitude,  are  among 

'  The  Irish  who  had  jmned  them,  both  men  and 
VDMOi,  were  hanged :  the  foreigner!^  about  400  in 
■iKber,  were  put  to  the  swon^  theur  leader,  San 
GiHcpTC^  ana  ft  few  others  only  being  spued. 
4ii,  ttis  Jesuit,  had  been  killed  shortly  before  in 
aildnugh,and  the  fete  of  Saunders  is  uncertain  ; 
Cfdni  says  he  survived  until  1583,  when  he  was 
'basd  starved  to  death ;  Dod  asserts  that  he  died 
sf  4bease  in  isSot 

'  Nowcil  and  Dsy,  deans  of  St  Faul's  and  Wind- 
iq^Ob.  F^ilke,  Gosd,  and  Walker,  and  Mr.  Charke. 


exempted  from  subsidies,  have  neg- 
lected to  keep  their  houses  fortified ; 
they  are  to  be  compelled  to  do  so, 
having  "favourable  sets  and  forms  of 
tenure"  for  the  purpose. 

Morton,  the  former  regent  of  Scot- 
land, is  tried  and  convicted  of  partici- 
pation in  the  murder  of  Damley.  He 
is  executed,  Jtme  i. 

Campion  is  seized  at  Lyfford,  in 
Berkshure,  July  17.  He  is  brought  to 
London,  with  two  other  priests,  and 
lodged  in  the  Tower,  July  22. 

Edward  (or  Everard)  Hance,  a 
priest,  is  executed  for  denying  the 
queen's  supremacy,  July  31. 

Campion  is  racked  in  the  Tower,  and 
reveals  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
had  sheltered  him ;  many  of  them  are 
in  consequence  fined  and  imprisoned. 

Six  Protestant  divines  •  are  sent  on 
different  days  to  dispute  with  him ;  he 
is  afterwards  questioned  as  to  the 
pope's  deposing  power.  His  answers 
being  deemed  unsatisfactory,  he  is 
again  racked,  with  greater  severity ; 
and  at  length  is  tried  for  high  treason, 
and  condemned,  Nov.  26.  He  is  exe- 
cuted, with  two  other  ecclesiastics, 
Dec.  I  *. 

A.D.  1582. 

The  States  of  the  Netherlands 
choose  the  duke  of  Anjou  for  their 
governor,  February.  He  takes  the  field 
against  the  Spaniards,  but  excites  jea- 
lousy by  placing  French  garrisons  in 
the  towns. 

The  earl  of  Gowrie  (Alexander  Ruth- 
ven)  and  several  other  nobles,  seize 
James  of  Scotland,  and  oblige  him  to 
dismiss  his  favourites,  Arran  and 
Lenox".  This  affair  is  known  as  the 
Raid  of  Ruthven. 


t  Six  other  priests  and  a  layman  were  competed 
with  him,  amd  five  more  on  the  following  day.  The 
charge  against  them  was,  that  they  had  vowed 
allegiance  to  the  pope,  who  had  in  various  ways 
compassed  and  imagmed  the  death  of  the  queen. 
The  lives  of  three  (Bosgrave  a  Jesuit,  Rishton 
a  secular  priest,  and  Orton  the  layman),  who  for- 
mally renounced  the  pope's  deposmg  power,  were 
spared ;  the  rest  were  executed  at  dinerent  periods : 
Campion,  Sherwin,  and  Briant,  Dec.  z,  1581 : 
Ford,  Johnson,  and  Short,  May  28 ;  and  Cottaro, 
Fiiby,  Kirby,  and  Richardson,  May  y^  1582. 
Parsons  escaped  from  England,  revisited  it  at  the 
time  of  Babmgton's  conspiracy,  and,  after  living 
several  years  as  a  political  writer  and  plotter  in  thn 
service  of  Spain,  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died 
in  x6xo. 

■  Lenox  retired  to  France,  and  shortly  after  died 
there ;  Arran  re|;ained  his  influence  for  awhile,  but 
tUtimately  died  in  poverty. 
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A.D.  1583. 

The  duke  of  Aniou  attempts  to  seize 
Antwerp  by  treachery,  Jan.  7.  He  is 
foiled  by  the  citizens  *,  and  is  soon  ob- 
liged to  retire  to  France,  being  strongly 
withstood  by  the  English  and  Scottish 
troops  in  the  pay  of  the  States. 

James  of  Scotland  regains  his  autho- 
Tity,  and  exiles  the  parties  to  the  Raid 
of  Ruthven.  Gowne,  however,  is  par- 
<loned,  on  his  submission,  and  the 
others  soon  return. 

Elias  Thacker  and  John  Coping  are 
hanged,  June  4  and  6,  for  dispersing 
books  (termed  ''seditious  libels")  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Browne^  against  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Archbishop  Grindal  dies,  July  6.  He 
is  succeeded  by  John  Whitgift  ■,  bishop 
of  Worcester. 

John  Lewis,  who  denied  the  Divinity 


of  our  Lord,  is  bunit  at  Norwidi, 
Sept.  17. 

The  earl  of  Desmond  is  surprised 
and  killed*,  Nov.  it. 

Edward  Arden,  a  Warwickshire  g^Cft- 
tleman,is  executed^  Dec  20^  on  a  doige 
of  having  conspired  iHth  John  Somer- 
ville  and  others  to  assas^nate  tftie 
queen  \ 

A.D.  15S4. 

Sir  John  Perrott  b  a]^ 
deputy  of  Ireland  %  Jan.  jr~ 

William  Carter,  a  printer^  is 
cuted  for  reprinting  a  '^  Treatise  on 
Schism,''  in  which  the  murder  of  tbe 
queen  was  thought  to  be  recoai- 
mended  ^  Jan.  la 

John  Fen  and  four  other  seminnf 
pnests  executed  at  TybumJ',  Feb.  12. 

The  earl  of  Gk)wrie  is  ezocuted,  ami 


IflKd 


«  Upwards  of  x,^  of  the  French  were  killed, 
and  9,000  taken  prisoners.  l*he  peoi^  defended 
themselves  widi  equal  skill  and  courase :  they  drew 
<iuuns  across  the  streets,  and  fired  from  the  win- 
-liows  and  housetops.  "When  they  wanted  bul- 
lets," says  Stow,  ''they  very  advis^Iy  and  readily 
melted  their  pewter  dishes  and  platters  to  make 
shot ;  and  some,  for  more  speed,  took  money  out  of 
their  pmrses,  and  bent  it  with  their  teeth,  and  sent 
it  singing  out  of  their  muskets  and  calivers." 

y  Browne  was  a  kinsman  of  the  minister  Cecil, 
And  had  been  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
quarrelled  alike  with^  the  discipline  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  and  with  that  oi  the  Puritans,  was 
censured  by  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and 
withdrew  to  Holland,  where  he  wrote  a  book  advo- 
i.-ating  the  principles  of  self-government  in  each  ccm- 
eregatioD.  since  known  as  Independency.  At  length 
.he  returned,  and  though  he  gave  only  a  feip;ned 
conformity,  (he  never  preached  J  receivwi  the  hving 
■  f  Achurch,  in  Nortnamptonshire.  He  was  of  a 
<luarrelsome,  imperious  disposition,  suffered  nume- 
rous imprisonments  in  consequence,  and  he  died  at 
Ixst  in  Northampton  eaol,  about  the  year  1631,  at 
I  very  advanced  age,  being  confined  there,  not  for 
4fTy  alleged  religious  or  political  principle,  but  for 
.m  assault  on  a  constiblc. 

'  He  was  bom  at  Grimsby,  about  is^>  was  edu- 
•cated  at  Cambridge  under  John  Bradford,  redded 
in  the  university  for  many  years,  and  shewed  him- 
self a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Puritans  ;  he  an- 
swered their  "  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,"  and 
in  his  capacity  of  vice-chancellor  expelled  Cart- 
wright,  who  was  esteemed  their  most  able  preacher, 
from  his  fellowship.     In  1577  he  became  Di.<thop  of 
Worcester;  and,  being  associated  with  Sir  Henry 
Sidney    m  the    government    of  the    Marches  of 
Wales,  he  shewed  much  aptitude  for  secular  busi- 
ness.    In  his  administration  of  the  primacy  Arch« 
bishop  Whitg[ift  acted  with  vigour  and  determina- 
tion ;  he  mamtained  the  authority  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  procuzed  the  imposition  of  severe 
restrictions  on  the  press,  which  had  fallen  exten- 
sively under  Puritan  influence,  and  in  all  hLs  pro- 
ceedmn  with  that  party  dealt  with  a  high  hand. 
His  CTorts  were,  however,  but  indifferently  se- 
.  oooded   hf  the    government,  and   he  was   often 
^  thwarted  in  his  designs.     He  attended,  with  other 
prelates,  at   the   conferences   held   at   Hampton 
Court,  in  the  presence  of  James  I.,  when  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Puritan  objections  were  dismissed  as 
unfounded,  but  died  very  soon  after,  Feb.  29,  1604. 


•  He  had  abeady  been  acumrtedt  Md  lui  «ti( 

estates,  estimated  at  near  600^000  acnip  v 
titioned  among  the  Engfish  sotdien  nd 
turers.  Sir  Waker  Ralesh  and  tha  poai 
being  in  tho  number. 

>>  Somerville,  who  wns  the  son-in-law  of  Arte 
was  a  madman.  Some  of  his  ineokereal 
lions  wer«  detailed  by  Hall,^  a  Romiil 
declared  that  Arden,  his  wife  and  daai^ittr, 
proved  of  them;  this  was  sufficient  to  procoR^ 
den's  condemnation,  thongfa  it  was  generally  w- 
lieved  that  his  real  offence  was,  that  he  w^  P*^ 
sonally  obnoxious  to  Leicester,  whose  refaaacrv 
had  refused  to  become,  and  who  obtained  the|Hi< 
of  his  estate  for  one  of  hb  ibUowen.  Soanwe 
was  condemned,  but  committed  suidde ;  Ae  pii* 
and  the  females  were  pardonod.  __    __ 

•  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  natural  aonof  Bi*T 
VIII.^  and  to  have  bone  great  reBcmblaaoBtO>^ 
both  m  person  and  in  his  imperious  natoce.  ^ 
see,  by  the  Council  book  of  Queen  M^T' "JJ 


he  was' committed  to  the  Fleet,  Jan.  x8,  iSSk** 
Lord  Ormond  and  I>ord  Garrett,  for  viobwg^ 
saulting  the  servants  of  the  earl  of  Woroeslff.** 
he  wa.<)  released  two  days  after.  Hb  gupj"** 
of  Ireland|wj^  displeasmg  to  the  qpttm,  tm'^ 
was  removed  in  1587.  .  j_ 

*  The  book  was  written  by  Gregory  ■■5 
ajesuit,  and  was  first  printed  at  DonKfbiVSr 
The  passage  objected  to,  which  exhorted  ^ 
Catholic  gentlewomen  to  destroy  Ho]ofeniei|l* 
master  heretic/*  Carter  endeavoured  to  ^i|4ii*  * 
an  allegory,  but  the  judges  ovetiuled  Ai%  laA  V 
was  executed  as  a  traitor.         ^  ^, 

•  The  government  thought  it  n&oemUf  ttjg' 
lish  a  justification  of  these  procecfrig>  j*"*^ 
together  with  the  uwge  of  prisoners  in  BieTi)*^ 
were  severely  commented  upon  in  fofciga  W^ 
tries.   There  accordingly  appeared  •*  A  DetlniJ" 
of  the  Favourable  Dealmgs  of  Her  Majesty^  C«^ 
roissioners,"  in  which  the  use  of  the  rack  •••  •" 
fended;    and  a  "Declaration  of  the  TWW* 
Affection  borne  against  her  Ma^Jesty  b^  Bdn*( 
Campion,  Jesuit,  and  other  condemned  Pii^J* 
Allen  rephed  by  a  book  "  On  the  EagjBA  ^ 
secution ;"  the  government  then  hfouw  ftrvva 
another,  entitled,  "The  Execution  of  Jllte,; 
England  not  for  Religion,  but  for  Ti<asoB,"y** 
was  also  published  m   Italian ;  AUen  a0Mi  I*" 
plied,  in  his  "  British  Justice/' and  tfam  tit  CB^ 
troversy  ceased. 
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the  other  parties  .to  the  Raid  of  Ruth- 
\-en  again  banished 

Francis  Throckmorton  is  executed 
on  charges  of  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  Spanish  ambassador  aitfl 
others ',  July  10. 

Creighton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit,  is  cap- 
tured at  sea,  in  September.  He  en- 
deavours to  destroy  a  paper  which 
proves  to  be  the  heads  qf  a  plan  for 
a  Spanish  invasion,  and  the  deposition 
or  death  of  the  queen,  to  which  Mary 
of  Scotland  was  said  to  have  consented. 

The  parliament  meets,  Nov.  23,  and 
sits  till  March  29,  1^85.  Its  first  act 
was  one  '*  for  provision  to  be  made  for 
the  surety  of  the  queen-s  most  royal 
person,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
realm  in  peace,"  [27  £liz.  c.  il.  This 
act  legalized  an  Association  which  had 
been  formed  shortly  before  to  protect 
the  queen  from  assassination,  or  to 
revenge  her  death.  The  subscribers 
(headed  by  I.eiccster)  promised  to 
pmish  with  death  any  attempt  on 
oer  life,  and  also  to  exclude  from  the 
throne  all  who  should  authorise  such 
an  attempt  or  be  meant  to  profit 
l^-it*. 

Another  act  was  "Againat  Jesuits, 
seminary  priests,  and  other  such-like 
disobedient  persons,''  [c.  2].     Jesuits 


and  seminary  priests  were  to  leave  the 
kingdom  within  forty  days,  .under  the 
penalty  of  treason ;  to  aid  or  receive 
them  was  made  felony;  all  students 
in  the  seminaries  were  to  return  withdn 
six  months  and  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, or  be  considered  as  traitors,  and 
if  they  returned  they  were  not  to  come 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  court  for 
ten  years.  Persons  sending  children 
to  the  seminaries  were  to  fodcit  ;£ioo, 
and  to  incur  the  penalties  of  praemu- 
nire if  they  sent  money  to  any  already 
there  ;  the  parties  sent  were  rendered 
incapable  of  inheriting  from  the  sender  ^. 
This  bill  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
Dr.  William  Parry,  member  for  Queen- 
.borough ;  he  was  placed  in  arrest,  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  17,  but 
released  by  order  of  the  queen  the 
next  day  \ 

Emmanuel  College,  Cimbridge, 
founded  by  Sir  Waller  Mildmay  ^. 

A  settlement  founded  in  America, 
and  named,  in  honour  of  the  queen, 
Virginia '. 

A.D.  1585. 

Twenty  Romish  priests  and  one  lay- 
man are  banished  by  virtue  of  the  re- 
cent act  [27  Eliz.  c.  2],  Jan.  15  ". 


-  He  conft=><iC(l.  on  the  rack,  that  n  plan  was  in 
■i^iuiion  ior  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Spani- 
ATih,  llie  Spanish  ambsls^a<lor,  when  taxed  with 
lH».  retmied  with  churgcs  of  piracy,  and  of  tnter- 
krence  in  ttw  Ncthcri;indb,  but  soon  after  withdrew 
to  Puis. 

f  TluA  clause  was  evidently  directed  against 
II vy  of  Scutl.ind,  yet  «he  ofTcred  her  own  signa- 
ture, but  it  wa.s  declined. 

'^  Tlie  Koln:lni^u  presented  a  petition  to  the 
queen,  prote^ilinu  their  loyalty,  and  praying  her 
BiX  t^.i  coiucnt  t'*  thii*  bill.  It^  only  effect  wa.s  to 
•2:»e  the  imprl'><'iinieiil  for  life  of  the  gentleman 
^htpffiercd  it  t</  licr(Kicliard  Shelley,  of  .Michael 
(«rove,  in  Sux<^x). 

'  Vany,  who  had  lieen  bred  a  lawyer,  had  but 
RCtntly  returned  to  Kugland,  having  been  em- 
pl<yad  fi^r  Miinc  ye:ir.ion  the  continent  by  the  Kni;- 
n>h  fowemmcnt  a^  a  kpy.  He  was  a  man  of  vile 
Ciancter,  and  had  trcacheruusly  disciitsed  the 
liMr'ti'in  of  an.vi'^inating  the  queen  with  M:ver.il 
pneMn  and  oCher>  on  purpose  to  betray  theoi.  He 
•«•  admitted  to  interview*;  with  the  queen,  but  not 
bean;;  rewarded  xi  he  expected,  he  resuDietl  his 
fnctioes.  was  informed  ag:iinsi  hy  one  of  his  in- 
tended victims  (t^lmund  Neville,  the  heir  of  the  la-st 
ooi  of  Wciitmoreland),  coademned,  and  executed. 

'  He  was  for  nuuiy  years  Chancellor  of  tlic  Ex- 
chequer, and  was  a  hrm  supporter  of  the  Puritans. 
Hi*  college  was  speedily  nllcd  with  them,  and  ii 
was  commonly  known  among  ihe  party  as  "tlie 
htnnt  of  mine  bmmanuel." 

■Ji»  chief  promoter  was  Walttr  Ralegh,  one  of 
Che  nxwt  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  He  was 
bom  in  Devonshire  in  1552,  came  early  to  court, 
mhere  he  soon  became  a  favourite,  and  w:i»  a  for- 
■idabk  nynl  to  Essex.    HLs  great  passion,  how- 


ever, wa.<  fur  arms  and  maritime  di^over>',  ami  lie 
eventually  lost  his  life  in  the  pursuit.  KuJcKh 
scr\'cd  with  sigwil  bravery,  Iwih  by  >ea  and  land, 
and  he  received  the  grant  of  large  estates  in  Ire- 
land :  but  he  sought  for  still  greater  fortune  fnmi 
the  discovery  of  gold  mines  in  America.  His 
schemes  (ailed,  and  he  becarnc  a  ruined  man. 
though  still  holding  high  appointments.  As  the 
queen's  reign  drew  to  a  close,  he,  like  so  many  of 
lier  courtiers,  attempted  to  ])ay  hiscmirt  to  J.imcs 
of  ScDtbind,  but  in  this  he  was  fi)rcslailetl  by  Cecil, 
wli'j  inspired  the  king  with  a  deep  distrust  of  him. 
Soon  after  Jiuiies' accession  Ralegh  was  charged, 
perhaps  unjustly,  with  tre:u>unal>lc  de'^ign*.  :  he 
w.'it  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  de:uh.  His 
life  w;is  spared,  and  after  thirteen  years'  imprison- 
ment he  was  releuhed,  and  iitied  out  an  expedition 
for  the  ov.cupation  of  Guiana,  where  he  asserted 
that  mines  richer  than  those  of  Mexico  or  Peru 
were  U*  be  found.  He  was  unable  to  effect  his  ob- 
ject, bnt  he  had  given  mortal  otrence  to  CJoiHlnnar, 
the  Spanish  ambahsador,  who  n<jb.'>es.->eil  unbi^unded 
influence  witli  the  kine,  and  had  also  eng:i;;cd  iu 
piracy.  On  his  return  he  was.  for  a  reason  that  has 
vnly  of  late  years  come  to  light  (see  a.d.  1618;,  exc- 
cutetl  on  his  former  sentence,  dying  with  firmness 
aud  resignation,  Oct.  29,  16 18. 

""  A  commission  was  issued  on  thi'.  d.nv  em- 
powering any  six  of  certain  commissioners  to  ba;ii'»li 
»o  many  as  to  them  should  seem  littinc  of  Jesuits, 
seminary  priests,  and  lay  persons,  wh«>  ^ere  se- 
ducers of  the  queen's  lovmg  subjects.  Tin-'  l^y» 
which  was  landed  in  Normandy,  compriswl  tbrc-e 
priests  and  one  layman  who  had  been  aitamied, 
ten  who  had  been  indicted,  and  seven  wh"^'  were 
suspected  of  treason.  In  the  following  Sei«teml»er 
thirty-two  more,  collected  from  the  Tower,  the  Mar- 
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Dr.  Parry  is  apprehended,  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  Feb.  8.  He  is  tried  at 
Westminster,  Feb.  25,  and  pleads 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  conspiring  with 
Edmund  Neville  to  kill  the  queen. 
He  is  executed,  March  2. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  (Philip  Howard) 
is  sent  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of 
attempting  to  leave  the  realm  cl^ides- 
tinely",  April  14. 

The  banished  lords  return  to  Scot- 
land, and  procure  the  degradation  of 
Arran  *. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  (Henry 
Percy)  is  found  dead  in  the  Tower', 
June  21. 

The  queen  accepts  the  protection  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  July.  She  agreed 
to  supply  them  with  1000  horse  and 
5000  foot,  for  which  they  were  to  pay 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  they  were  to 
put  in  her  hands  Flushing,  Briel,  and 
Rammckins,  in  the  isle  of  Walcheren, 
as  security.  She  was  to  name  a  gover- 
nor-generzd,  who,  with  two  English 
councillors,  was  to  be  admitted  to  a 
share  of  their  government.  Neither 
party  was  to  make  peace  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  and  a  fleet  was 
to  be  furnished  by  both  parties  in 
equal  numbers,  but  to  be  commanded 
by  an  English  admiral. 

A  seminary  priest  and  a  layman 
hanged  for  dispersing  slanderous  books, 
July  6. 

Drake  is  dispatched  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
docs  them  vast  damage.  He  takes 
the  cities  St.  Domingo  and  Cartha- 
gcna,  ravages  the  coast  of  Florida,  and 
returns  with  a  large  amount  of  trea- 
sure and  240  pieces  of  cannon  «. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  is  sent  to  the 


Netherlands,  as  commander  of  the 
English  forces.  He  lands  at  Flush- 
ing, Dec.  10. 

The  western  part  of  Ireland  is  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  Sir  Richard 
BinghanL 

A.D.  1586. 

Two  seminary  priests  (Barber  and 
Devereux)  executed,  Jan.  19  and  21 ; 
and  two  more  (Thomson  and  Lea) 
April  20. 

w  illiam  Shelley  is  convicted  of  con- 
spiring to  slay  the  queen,  and  deliver 
the  queen  of  Scots,  Feb.  12 ;  he  is 
executed. 

The  Netherlanders  grant  "the  high- 
est and  supreme  conmiandment,  and 
absolute  authority,"  to  "His  Excel- 
lency" the  earl  of  Leicester,  Feb.  6; 
at  which  the  queen  is  greatly  dis- 
pleased. 

Leicester  takes  the  field  in  April 
He  is  at  first  successful,  through  die 
courage  and  conduct  of  Sir  John  Nor- 
ris.  Sir  Francis^  Vere,  and  others  of 
his  lieutenants,  but  faUs  in  an  attempt 
on  Zutphen'. 

A  "  league  of  stricter  amity,"  entered 
into  with  James  of  Scotland,  providing 
for  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  inva- 
sion by  any  of  "  the  neighbour  prince^ 
who  will  needs  be  called  Catnolics," 
July  I. 

Five  English  merchant  vessels  beat 
off  thirteen  galleys  of  Spain  and  Malw» 
at  Pantellaria,  July  13. 

John  Savage,  a  soldier  of  Philip* 
forces,  forms  a  design  to  kill  the 
queen.  His  intention  is  approved  by 
William  Gifford,  a  priest  at  Rdins, 
and  also  by  John  Ballard,  a  mission- 
ary priest  in  England.    Anthony  Ba- 


ihalsea,  and  other  pjrisons,  were  banished,  but  being 
attacked  at  sea  by  a  Dutch  pirate,  they  were,  at 
their  own  request,  set  on  shore  at  Boulogne. 

"  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
executed  in  1572.  In  1584  he  was  imprisoned  on 
suspicion  of  corresponding  with  Mary  of  Scotland, 
but  was  soon  released  ;  in  the  same  year,  according 
to  the  indictment  afterwards  foimd  against  him, 
he  received  two  seminary  priests  (Weston  and 
Bridges),  was  reconciled  to  Rome,  and  offered  his 
services  to  Cardinal  Allen  and  the  other  refugees. 
Soon  after  his  committal  to  the  Tower  he  was  fined 
;if  10,000  by  the  Star-chamber,  and  sentenced  to  im- 

5)risonment  during  the  queen's  pleasure.  He  was  at 
ength,  after  a  four  years'  imprisonment,  brought  to 
trial  before  his  peers,  April  14,  1589,  and  found 
guilty  of  treason,  one  charge  being  that  he  had 
procured  a  mass  to  be  said  by  one  William  Ben- 
net,  and  had  himself  written  a  prayer,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Armada.  For  some  unknown  reason 
Arundel  was  not  executed,  but  he  lived  in  daily  ex- 


pectation of  the  scaffold,  until  his  death,  Oct  tjr 
1595.  Several  interesting  memorials  resuun  of  01* 
on  die  walls  of  the  Beauchamp  tower ;  one  coosh^ 
of  four  lines  of  Latin  expressive  of  iaith  and  hop^ 
signed  "  arundbll,  june  aa,  1587." 

o  He  was  proclaimed  a  public  enemy,  reduced  to 
his  original  name  of  James  Stuart,  and  wafBeted  vt 
die  in  obscurity. 

p  He  was  brother  of  the  eari  beheaded  in  tspt 
and  was  imprisoned  on  suspidon  of  being  to  o*' 
federacy  with  Throckmorton  (see  a.ix  i^^i,  I'k^ 
ther  he  committed  suicide,  or  was  mnroered,  ss  i* 
sometimes  affirmed,  is  uncertain. 

t  In  passing  the  American  coast  be  came  to  B** 
legh's  settlement,  Virginia  (see  a.i>.  X5S4).  ^ 
colonists  were  in  such  distress  that  thqr  soSciKt 
Drake  to  bring  them  to  England,  fHudi  hft  ^ 
These  men  brought  the  use  of  tolMOOO  ID  jAil 
country. 

'  In  a  skirmish  before  this  town,  on  Sept  ti^Ul 
nephew.  Sir  PhUip  Sidney,  wm  moctaUy  — ^-^ 
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ii|;ton,  and  several  other  gentlemen 
fortune",  are  induced  to  ioin  the 
heme.  They  are  betrayed  by  a  spy 
*ooley)y  and  brought  to  trial,  Sept. 
I,  14,  when  Babyngton,  Ballard,  Sa- 
ige,  and  four  others  plead  guilty; 
ven  more  are  convicted,  Sept.  15. 
he  whole  fourteen  are  executed, 
ept  20,  21. 

The  indictment  against  these  par- 
es charged  them  not  only  with  in- 
aiding  to  kill  the  queen,  but  also  to 
se  in  arms  to  favour  an  invasion  from 
pain,  and  to  release  the  queen  of 
cots ;   this   last   was   probably  the 
bidf  object  with  most  of  them,  but 
le  project  terminated  as  fatally  for 
er  as   for  themselves.      Babyngton 
ad  been  recently  in  France,  and  had 
roi^ht  letters  for  Mary,  and  in  retiim 
be  is  stated  in  his  indictment  to  have 
fritten  letters  to  him, "  in  which  she 
ot  (mly  signified  that  she  allowed  and 
pproved  of  such  intended  treasons, 
at  therein  also  urged  and  solicited 
bbyngton  and  his  confederates,  by 
lomises  of  great  reward,  to  fulfil  the 
une."    The  truth  of  this  assertion,  at 
sast  as  far  as  regards  any  design  on 
le  life  of  Elizabeth,  is  very  doubtful, 
It  it  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
liners  of  the  Association ',  and  it  was 
thwith  resolved  to  proceed  to  the 
icial  murder  of  the  unhappy  pri- 
cr.      Her    secretaries    (>fau    and 
\t)  and  her  papers  were  seized, 
both  subjected  to  rigid  examina- 
and  Mary  was  removed  to  Fo- 
Qghay  Castle  preparatory  to  her 
Ikd  trial. 

lee  Romish  priests  are  hanged  at 
n,  Oct.  8. 

ajority  of  a  board  of  forty-seven 

ssioners  assembles  at  Fother- 

,   Sir   Thomas    Bromley,   lord 

lor,   and    the    earls   of   Kent 

Grey)  and  Shrewsbury  (George 

being  the  leading  members, 

rial  of  Mary,  Oct.  12.    She  at 


first  refuses  to  plead,  then  acknow- 
ledges negotiating  with  foreign  powers 
to  obtain  her  freedom,  but  earnestly 
disclaims  any  intention  against  the  life 
of  Elizabeth.  She  also  charges  Wal- 
singham  with  forging  letters  (which 
he  denies),  and  desires  to  be  confronted 
with  her  secretaries,  one  of  whom 
(Nau)  she  accuses  of  treachery.  Her 
demand  is  refused,  and  the  commis- 
sioners adjourn,  Oct  15. 

The  commissioners  re-assemble  in 
the  Starchamber,  Oct.  25,  and  pro- 
nounce a  sentence,  "that  Babyng- 
ton's  conspiracy  was  with  the  privity 
(cum  scientia)  of  Mary;"  as  also 
"that  she  had  herself  compassed  and 
imagined  within  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land divers  matters  tending  to  the 
hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  the 
royal  person  of  our  sovereign  lady 
the  queen." 

The  parliament  meets,  Oct.  28,  and 
sits  till  December  2.  Their  principal 
business  was  the  attainder  of  Babyng- 
ton and  his  associates,  and  applica- 
tions to  the  oueen  to  consent  to  the 
execution  of  Mary.  She  desired  them 
to  re -consider  their  request ;  they 
again  urged  it,  and  then  she  dismissed 
them  with  an  ambiguous  speech,  which 
she  herself  termed  "  an  answer  without 


» 


an  answer.' 

The  sentence  against  Mary  is  con- 
firmed by  the  queen  and  her  council 
at  Richmond,  Dec.  4.  It  is  published 
in  London  *,  Dec.  6,  and  shortly  after 
communicated  to  the  prisoner. 

Mary  writes  to  Elizabeth,  Dec.  19. 
She  prays  that  she  may  not  be  pri- 
vately put  to  death ;  that  she  may  be 
buried  in  France,  as  the  Scottish  se- 
pulchres have  been  profaned ;  and 
that  her  servants  may  be  allowed  to 
go  free,  and  enjoy  her  legacies. 

The  Netherlanders  complain  loudly 
of  the  exactions  and  mismanagement 
of  Leicester,  and  he  returns  to  Eng- 
land in  December. 


are  thus  given  in  their  indict- 

•ard  Abyngton,  of  Henlip,   co.  Wor- 

laooy    Etabynzton,   of  Dethycke,  co. 

«rt   Bamewell,  of  London  ;   Jerome 

xndon ;  John  Chamock,  of  London ; 

•y  of  London  ;  Robert  Gage,  of  Lon- 

JooeSy   of  Cadogan,  co.  Denbigh  ; 

.bunre,  of  Llewenny,  co.  Denbigh  ; 

Tt  Prncot,  CO.  Lancaster ;  Chidiock 

r  Porchester,    co.   Hants ;    Charles 

odon.      Sir  Thomas  Gcrrard,  and 

Catherine  Bellamy,  had  abo  indict- 

them,  but  do  not  appear  to 


have  been  brought  to  trial ;  Genrard,  however,  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  July  24.  1588,  as  we  leam 
from  the  record  of  the  tnal  of  the  earl  of  Arundel. 
Edward  Wyndsore,  brother  of  the  baron  of  that 
title,  was  auo  one  of  the  party,  but  he  made  his 
escape. 

*  See  A.D.  1584. 

"  The  proclamation  was  made  in  seven  different 
places,  ''to  the  great  and  wonderful  rejoicing  of 
the  people  of  all  sorts,"  says  Stow,  "  as  manifestly 
app^jvd  by  ringing  of  bells,  making  of  bonfires, 
and  singing  of  psalms  in  every  ooe  ci  the  streets 
and  lanes  (n  the  city." 
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A.D..  15S7.  and  had  sufficient  command  of  herself 

James  of  Scotland  and  Henry  III.  to  comfort  her  weeping  attendants, 

of  France  intercede  for  IVfer/s  life  « ;  "  Haying  covered  her  fece  with  a  Unen 

the  queen  gives  ambiguous  answers,  handkerchief  and  laying  herself  down 

At  length  she  signs  the  warrant  for  to  the  block,  she  recited  that  psahn, 

execution,  Feb.  i,  and  gives  it  into  the  ^^  Thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  trust,  let  me 

care  of  William  Davison,  the  secie-  f»ever  be  confounded.'    Then  stretch- 

tary,  who,  by  direction  of  the  COuncfl,  ^^S   forth   her   body,  and  repeating 

dispatches  it  to  Fotheringhayr.  many   times,    'Into    Thy   hands,  O 

The  earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit,'  her  head 

wait  on  Mary,  Feb.  7,  and  warn  her  ^^8  stticken  off  at  two  strokes^  the 

for  death;  ^^^^  [Fletcher]  crying  out,  *  So  kt 

On  the  following  day  (Feb.  8)  the  Q}^^  Elizabeth's  enemies  perish  V 

queen  was  brought  into  the  great  hall  the  earl  of  Kent  answering.    Amen, 

of  the  castle  of  Fotheringhay,  several  and  thc^  multitude  sighing  and  sor- 

of  the  commissioners,  the  sheriff  of  "^^"^S/*  .       ,         _                     .      - 

the  county  (Thomas  Andrews),  and  a  Sir  Chnslopher  Hatton,  captain  of 

few  spectators,  being  present,  beside  the  queen's  guard,  is  made  lord  chan- 

her  own  servants.    The  sentence  was  ^5?*^** -^P™  ^?!     ,      . 

read,  and,  says  Camden,  "she  heard  ^  Sir  Francw  Drake  k»  sent  vnfh  a 

it  attentively,  yet  as  if  her  thoughts  neet  against  the  Spaniard^    He  bum 

were  taken  up  with  somewhat  else.'*  or  captures  many  ships  of  war  m  Ite 

Fletcher,  dean  of  Peterborough,  of-  harbour  of  Cadiz,  April  19,  and  in  Ap 

fered  his  services,  but  she  declined  summer  takes   above   100  merchaat 

them,  and  prayed  in  Latin  with  her  ships,  beside  destroying  much  of  the 

servants  (from  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  naval  stores  cc^lected  for  the  invaswB 

Virgin);  she  also  prayed  in  English  of  England. 

for  the  Church,  for  her  son,  and  for  Leicester  goes  again  to  the  Nether- 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  forgave  the  exe-  lands,  m  June,  but  soon  returns  \ 
cutioner ;  then,  having  kissed  her  wo-  Sir  William  Stanley  gives  up  his 
men  and  signed  the  men  with  the  sign  POst  at  Deventer,  and  joins  the  Spa- 
of  the  cross,  she  prepared  for  death,  niards,  with  1300  of  his  men «. 

THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 


Aboxtt  the  time  that  Pope  Gregory 
XI 11.  sent  Campion  and  others  into 
England  ^  preparations  were  begun  by 


Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  concert  wkb  the 
Guises  (the  actual  rulers  of  France), 
for  the  conquest  of  the  country.    The 


EngLind.  Hy  some  Englishmen  ^"ho  wen  cxnSA 
for  preserving  their  religion,  nnd  providing  for  v 
queen's  safety,  she  was,  as  indmerent  cemtftf) 
have  thought,  circumvented  ;  and  by  odien,  Ub* 
were  desirous  to  restore  the  Romish  reliyon.dtf^ 
forward  to  dangerous  undertakings  ;  andowrtowg 
by  tihe  testimonies  of  her  secretaries,  who  *m^ 
to  be  bribed  and  onrrupted  with  money."  Hc| 
body  was  buried  at  Peterborough,  but  removed  Vf 
her  son  Tames  to  Henry  VI I. 's  chapel,  in  We«- 
minster  Abbey.  ^ 

•  He  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  who  *•* 
April  afi,  1587,  and  held  the  scala  imtUtej"^ 
de^th,  Nov.  21,  1591,  discharging  the  dulksot** 
office  more  satisfactorily  than  could  have  been  C* 

*>  He  had  conceived  the  idea  of  acqniriiiK  ^ 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces,  bat  this  was  dbm*** 
ful  alike  to  Elizabeth  and  to  the  NetherkndA 
and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it.  He  had.  hi^' 
ever,  by  presents  and  promises,  gained  a 
party,  which  g;avc  much  tnMiUe  to  hi« 
Prince  Maurice. 

, _ ,  .  ..  — ^  -. «  He  was  a  Romanist,  and  a  couneakw  of  m' 

in  the  list  of  those  princesses  who  have  changed     byngton ;  fear  of  being,  in  consequence,  chfliyi' 

thdr  felicity  for  misery  and  calamity Hy  ,  as  an  accomplice  in  his  plot,  induced  hk  deiiuli* 

Murray,  her  base  brother,  and  other  her  un;;rateful  j  which  greatly  alarmed  and  irritaced  the  Kcthfl^ 
and  ambitious  subjects,  she  was  much  tossed  and     landera. 
4Hiqiucted,  deposed  from  her  throne,  and  driven  into  1      <>  See  a.d.  xsSa 


'  The  Scottish  ambassador  is  said  to  have  abused 
his  trust,  and  urged  M.iry's  execution  ;  and  the 
French  amlxissadur's  representations  were  not  at- 
tended to.  as  his  master's  sincerity  was  doubted. 

y  Elizabeth  either  felt  or  aiTectcd  extreme  re- 
luctance to  take  the  life  of  Af  ary,  but  her  courtiers 
f  according  to  Camden)  argued  '*  that  the  life  of  one 
Scottish  and  tittilar  queen  ou^^ht  not  to  weigh  down 
the  safety  of  all  England  ;"  and  "  some  jpreachcrs 
more  tartly  than  was  fit,  and  some  of  the  vulgar 
sort  more  saucily  th.in  became  them,  either  out  of 
hope  or  fear,"  held  the  same  lanf^iiage ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  her  council  conceived  they 
vcre  carrying  her  wishes  into  effect  by  acting  on 
the  warrant.  Yet  they  had  the  meanness  and 
cruelty  to  sacrifice  their  tool,  Davison,  who  was 
tried  m  the  Starchamber,  sentenced  to  a  fine  of 
jCiOfOoo,  and  imprisrjncd  for  j-ears. 

*  Camden.    The  character  drawn  by  thi:>  able  hLs- 


)yth 
ill  tl 


torian  of  the  unhappy  queen  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  truth  :  -"  bhe  was  a  lady,  fixed  and  con- 
stant in  her  religion,  of  singular  piety  t'^wards  (lod, 
invincible  ma<p.inimity  of  mind,  wi-Idom  above  her 
sex,  and  admirable  beauty  ;  a  ludy  to  be  reckoned 


1587.] 
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Q^  however,  proceeded  but  slowly*, 
rring;.  in  part,  to  the  m^nitude  of  the 
rwrnimt  that  was  thought  necessary; 
id,  although  every  step  was  closdy 
aufaed  by  Walsix^gham  asd  others, 
was  not  until  i$86  that  any  serious 
pprehcBsiQii  was  fek  that  the  threat- 
oed  attack  would  be  made.  Energetic 
Kfs  were  then  taken  to  meet  the  daat- 
o^and  were  heartily  responded  to  by 
le  gre^  body  of  the  people ;  eren 
ift  Ramanists  bove  their  part  ilk  them', 
ifctfae  Puritans  are  accused  of  a  sns- 
idons  lukewaixaness ;  and  it  is  cer- 
lin  tibat  no  sense  of  common  danger 
aald  indace  them  to  desist  from  their 
indent  attacks  on  the  Chinrch'. 
In  1587  k  was  ascertained  that  the 
ipedidoa  would  sail  in  the  following 
eac  Accordingly,  early  in  the  spring 
i  is88y  a.  iect  of  about  140  ships^ 
rasgoi  togfcther,  of  which  a  large  pro- 
foaiuk  was  statiiMied  on  the  western 
oaii;  and  the  Nedierlandcrs  pre- 
land  a  succour  of  60  vessels.  Three 
laies  wese  formed;  one  of  30^000 
fas  in  attendance  on  the  queen,  and 
amove  with  her  as  occasion  might 
vpire ;  another  of  20,000  was  distri- 
Mcd  along  the  southern  coast ;  and 
L  tfaiid,  of  about  the  same  strength, 
*as  placed  at  Tilbury,  where  a  camp^ 
OS  tonned,  and  a  bridge  of  boats  es> 
ahiHird,  both  as  a.means  of  comnra- 


nication,  and   also,  if  necessary,  tc^ 
block  up  the  river. 

Meanwhile  Philip's  fleet  had  rendez- 
voused at  Lisbon.  It  was  a  mighty 
force  of  at  least  130  ships  of  war^, 
many  of  them  of  unusual  bulk,  and  £ar 
exceeding  in  siae  any  of  the  English 
vessels  ;  it  was  manned  by  1 1,000  sea- 
men and  galley-slaves,  carried  above 
3,000  pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  on 
board  22,000  troops  officered  from  t^e 
first  families  in  Spain,  and  accom- 
panied by  many  noble  volunteers^  and 
1 8a  priests  and  monks.  Philip  visited 
the  fleet  at  Lisbon  in  May,  and  thought 
himself  justified  in  styling  it  '*  the  In- 
vincible Armada^ ;'  a  consecrated  ban- 
ner and  his  benediction  were  received 
from,  die  pope  (Sixtus  V.),  and  the  fleet 
sailed  on  the  ist  of  June,  under  the 
command  of  Alfonso  Perez,  duke  of 
Medina  Skionda,  a  man  imused  to  the 
sea,,  but  assisted  by  Don  Martinez 
de  Ricaidi,  a  Biscayan  mariner  oT 
great  experience.  The  duke  was  di- 
rected to  make  his  way  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  France  and  Fktndeis,  without 
attacking  the  English  fleet,  the  design 
being  to  commence  the  war  by  landing^ 
three  di£Eeient  bodies  of  troops  in  Eng- 
land A  force,  which  the  duke  of  Guise 
had  collected  in  Normandy,  was  to  be 
thrown  on  the  western  coast ;  the  great 
body  of  the  duke  of  Parma's  veteran 


built,  and  navad  stores  and  souncn 
tar  Fliifip,  even  from  the  Hanse  towns  and 
%  btf  EInabeth's  nnntsters  more  than  once 
Idft  ocdit  whh  the  Venetians,  and  Ge- 
the  great  money-lenders  of  the  age.  Wal- 
wAam,  thnmgh  Sirliiomas  Gresham,  the  founder 
'■» Royal  Exchange,  once  brooght  hjs  armament 
•  a  —Id  ■till  hf  diewing  them  the  danger  his 
MMMB-diips  ran  of  capture,  when  they  refused  to 
lAiaMfraaKy;  as  they  had  iong  been  accustomed 
e4iL 
'  Whea  the  Annada  apptxxrched,  however,  it  was 
^—^-  •  ;  to  impmon  many  of  their  number, 
that  tbe  Spaniards  expected  their 
This,  perhaps,  occasioned  the  large 
.Tof  executions  of  Romanists  this  ycar(thirty- 
■o):  «at  was  a  gentlewoman  (Mar^raret  Warcl), 
*■>  had  conveyed  a  rope  to  a  priest  m  Bridewell, 
■■l  Aof  aabled  him  to  escape. 

'The  "scandalous  books,"  as  Gunden  justly 
^■s  dMm,  which  commonly  go  by  the  name  of 
^  Har-PKlate  Tracu,  were  printed  about  this 
Their  abuse  of  the  hierarchy  was  so 
Cartwrig^  and  other  Puritans  of  note 
^^--,  (Ssdaiama  any  concern  in  their  produc- 
^:  IT  ■  believed  that  many  of  them  were  written 
'fBtmry  Pcnry,  who  was  executed  in  159^ 

^  £■■  ihaa  twenty  of  these  belonged  to  the  royal 
*My ;  fhg  rest  were  furnished  by  the  cities  of  Lon- 
^  hnmai,  and  other  seaports,  by  the  merchant 
■d^BMaren  and  private  individuals;  the  vessels 
*at  lay  nmdi  smaller  than  chose  of  the  Spaniards, 
■d  the  crews  less  than  1 5*000  in  number ;  Charles 


Lord  Hofward  of  Effingham  was  the  admicalt  and 
he  had  Ralegh,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Fnobisiier 
under  him.  A  squadron  of  about  twenty  ships^ 
under  Lcvd  Hcary  Seymour,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Netherlanders  watched  the  coast  of  Flanders. 

'  To  this  camp,  where  her  favourite  Leicester 
commanded,  the  queen  paid  a  visit,  when  she  made 
a  speech  to  jfier  troops.  "  I  am  come  among  you,"* 
she  &aid»  "  not  as  for  my  recreation  and  sport,  but 
as  being  resolved,  in  the  middle  and  heat  of  the 
battle,  to  live  or  die  among  you  all ;  to  lay  down,  for 
my  God  and  my  people,  my  honour  and  mv  bloody 
even  in  the  dust.  I  know  that  I  have  but  tne  body 
of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart 
of  a  king,  and  a  king  of  England  too." 

^  There  wa.s,  beside,  a  large  fleet  of  transports 
laden  with  many  thousand  stand  of  arms  for  those 
who  were  expected  to  join  them  ;  horses,  mules,  in- 
trenching tools ;  and,  lastly,  fetters,  whips,  thumb- 
screws, and  other  instruments  of  torture.  Some  of 
these  vessels  were  taken  by  the  English  in  their 
first  day's  skirmish,  and  the  sight  of  such  a  cargo 
raised  their  courage  almost  to  madness. 

>  He  had  a  pompous  account  of  his  "  most  happy 
Armada**  printed  in  Latin  and  several  other  lan- 
guages ;  and  Cardinal  Allen  wrote,  in  English,  aa 
^'  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  Eng- 
hmd  and  Ireland,"  exhorting  them  to  nae  in  aid  ot 
the  Snoniards,  and  denouncing  tbe  queen  as  the 
most  miamous  of  human  beings.  On  the  failure  ofc 
the  expedition,  every  effort  was  made  to  suppress 
this  pamphlet. 
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forces  in  the  Netherlands,  consisting 
of  30,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  was  to 
be  landed  in  Kent  or  Essex,  in  order 
to  march  on  London  ;  and  a  part 
was  to  be  disembarked  in  Yorkshire  ", 
where  it  was  expected  that  the  Ro- 
manists would  jom  them. 

These  plans  were,  however,  all  con- 
founded by  a  storm  which  arose  shortly 
after  the  Armada  left  Lisbon,  and  com- 
pelled the  fleet  to  take  shelter  at  the 
Groyne  (near  Ferrol),  in  so  disordered 
a  state  that  a  report  was  at  once 
spread  that  the  expedition  was  aban- 
doned for  that  year.  In  consequence, 
the  duke  of  Guise  withdrew  his  troops, 
Parma  relaxed  his  preparations,  and 
the  English  fleet,  which  had  been 
cruising  between  Ushant  and  the  Scilly 
Isles,  retired  to  Plymouth.  The  Eng- 
lish admiral,  however,  prudently  re- 
tained some  ships  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  dismiss,  and,  putting  to  sea 
with  a  few  vessels,  visited  the  coast  of 
Spain ;  he  found  the  damage  not  so 
great  as  had  been  reported,  and  re- 
turning to  port  (July  12),  re- victualled 
his  fleet,  which  amounted  to  about 
sixty  sail,  and  received  on  board  many 
noble  volunteers.  On  the  19th  July 
he  was  warned  that  the  Armada  was 
off  the  Cornish  coast  ° ;  in  spite  of 
contrary  winds  he  got  to  sea,  hung  on 
their  rear  in  their  passage  up  the 
Channel,  and  captured  three  large  and 
many  smaller  vessels ;  and  being  daily 
joined  by  ships  from  the  various  English 
ports,  had  140  vessels  under  his  com- 
mand, when  the  Spaniards  anchored 
in  the  Calais-roads,  on  the  27th  July. 

Though  the  Spaniards  had  shewn 
themselves  very  deficient  in  seaman- 
ship ",  and  had  seemed  to  retreat  from 
their  adversaries,  when  they  were  an- 
chored in  a  solid  body  they  presented 
too  formidable  an  appearance  for  the 
admiral  to  hope  to  engage  them  with 


success  ;  but  a  stratagem  enabled  him 
to  ruin  tbem.  On  the  night  of  July  28, 
he  converted  eight  old  vesseb  into 
fire-ships,  and,  favoured  by  wind  and 
tide,  sent  them  among  them.  Though 
none  of  the  Spanish  vessels  appear  to 
have  been  burnt,  a  panic  seized  their 
commanders;  they  cut  their  cables^ 
and  endeavoured  to  make  for  the 
Flemish  coast ;  several,  however,  went 
ashore,  some  close  to  Calais,  others 
on  the  sand-banks,  and  many  surren- 
dered almost  without  resistance  to  the 
English.  The  great  body  steered  in 
disorder  for  Gravelines  and  Dunkirk, 
but  they  were  so  perpetually  harassed 
by  the  Netherlanders,as  well  as  the  En- 
glish, that  the  duke  of  Parma  refused 
to  embark  his  troops,  and  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned,  early  in  August 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia's  fleet 
was  still  greatly  superior  in  strength 
to  that  of  the  English,  but  his  men 
had  little  inclination  to  fight  their  way 
through  their  enemies;  heavy  westerly 
winds  also  made  the  passage  of  the 
Straits  of  Dover  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  return  to 
Spain  by  passing  round  the  north  of 
Scotland.    The  English  pursued  their 
flight  as  far  as  the  Orkneys,  makiog 
many  captures  every  day',  but  were 
then  obliged  to  withdraw  for  want  of 
ammunition.    The  Spaniards  held  on 
their  course,  but  suffered  many  fiirthcr 
losses  in  the  stormy  and,  by  thefflf 
little-known  seas  around  Scotland  and 
Ireland  \  and  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  original  armament  ever  reached 
Spain '. 

Great  rejoicings  very  naturally  fol- 
lowed this  overthrow  of  England's  most 
potent  enemy.  Many  of  the  Spanish 
flags  and  other  spoils  were  displayed  at 
Paul's-cross  and  elsewhere  at  sermons, 
and  the  queen  attended  a  solemn 
thanksgiving  at  the  cathedral,  Nov.  24- 


■»  These  were  Sir  William  Stanley  and  his  band, 
whose  traitorous  desertion  has  been  already  noticed. 
See  A.D.  1587. 

■  It  had  left  the  Groyne,  July  ii,  so  that  the  ad- 
miral had  a  narrow  escape  from  capture. 

«  Three  6f  their  large  vessels  were  captured 
imdnly  in  consequence  of  being  disabled  by  run- 
ning foul  of  some  of  their  own  fleet. 

P  Of  the  prisoners  taken,  some  were  ransomed  by 
the  duke  of  Parma  :  the  rest,  after  a  brief  confine- 
ment in  various  gaols,  were  sent  on  board  hulk- 
ships  at  the  Norc,  it  not  being  considered  safe  to 
leave  them  on  shore,  in  conseauence  of  the  popular 
hatred.  Some  who  had  been  landed  in  Cornwall  it 
■was  found  had  been  sold  for  slaves  to  the  Moors, 
and  others  were  in  danger  of  being  starved  to  death. 


1  Upwards  of  thirty  ships  wex«  driven  00  the  vcfl^ 
em  coast  of  Ireland  in  astorm,  Sq^tember  a,andnfl|l| 
of  the  crews  who  escaped  drowning  were  maid^ 
on  shore.  Those  who  were  driven  among  the  ti> 
brides  fared  the  same,  but  others  who  were  wndcBB 
on  the  mainland  of  Scotland  were  humandj  9^ 
coured  and  sent  to  Spain,  a  ctrcumstance  wludi  »^ 
cilitated  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  when  James  tf^ 
ccnded  the  throne  of  EngUma. 

'Eighty  large  vessels,  and  at  least  90,000  oMi 
perished  m  the  course  of  the  four  months  (June  tB 
September)  occupied  in  this  disastrous  expedidok 
Philip  is  related  to  have  borne  the  loss  with  nras 
apparent  equanimity ;  and  he  certainly  at  oooe  «ft 
about  preparing  a  new  fleet 
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A.D.  1588. 

Nine  priests  and  nine  other  Roman- 
ists are  executed  in  and  near  London, 
Aug.  28,  30,  Sept.  23,  and  Oct  5. 

Francis  Kett^  a  heretic,  is  burnt  at 
Norwich,  Nov.  or  Dec 

A.D.  1589. 

The  parliament  meets,  Feb.  4,  and 
ats  till  March  29. 

An  act  passed  against  building  cot- 
tages, [31  Eliz.  c.  7 J.  By  this  statute, 
framed  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  pro- 
clamation against  buildings  in  Lon- 
don', no  cottages  were  to  be  erected 
unless  four  acres  of  land  were  per- 
petually annexed  thereto ;  and  but  one 
iiunily  was  to  inhabit  the  same.  The 
act,  however,  was  not  to  apply  to  towns, 
nor  to  places  near  the  sea-shore,  nor 
to  hmder  the  erection  of  cottages  for 
workmen  in  mines,  and  for  keepers  in 
parks,  woods,  and  chases. 

Drake  ana  Norris  sail  in  April  to 
destroy  the  new  Armada,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  place  Dom  Antonio  on  the 
timme  of  Portugal '.  Norris  lands  at 
Pcniche,  and  marches  to  Lisbon,  but 
not  being  assisted  by  the  fleet  is  ob- 
liged to  retire.  The  generals  return 
m July, accusing  each  other;  the  sol- 
dios  and  sailors  being  left  without 


pay,  some  go  into  other  services,  others 
take  to  robbery,  and  several  are  hanged 
in  and  near  London. 

The  earl  of  Cumberland  (George 
Clifford)  and  Sir  William  Monson  ra- 
vage the  Spanish  coasts,  but  their 
crews  suffer  much  from  sickness. 

Henry  III.  of  France  is  mortally 
wounded"  by  Jaques  Clement,  a  monk, 
Aug.  9.  He  dies  the  next  day,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  as 
Henry  IV. 

Lord  Willoughby  is  sent  with  6000 
men  to  the  assistance  of  the  new  king. 

A.D.  1590. 

Christopher  Bales,  a  priest,  and  two 
laymen  who  had  concealed  him,  exe- 
cuted, March  4. 

Hawkins  and  Frobisher  are  de- 
spatched to  intercept  the  Spanish  trea- 
sure-fleet; it  is  detained  in  America, 
by  order  from  Philip. 

A.D.  1 591. 

Sir  John  Norris  is  sent  with  3,000 
men  to  the  aid  of  Henry  IV.,  April. 
A  larger  body,  under  the  earl  of  Essex* 
is  sent  in  July. 

William  Hacket,  a  madman,  who 
styled  himself  the  Messiah,  is  hanged 
as  a  traitor  ^,  July  28. 


*  See  A.DI  z58a 

I  To  dds  expedition  the  queea  contributed  six 
^ptand  £60,000 :  private  individuals  supplied  the 
RU  of  the  shipa^  ana  much  of  the  money  was  raised 
bjr  oonectiont  m  churches.  The  trooos  marched 
«ae  distaace  inland,  fought  successmlly  against 
Mperior  numbera,  ana  did  a  great  deal  of  damage 
<o  ^  Spaniards.  They  besieged  the  Grovne  for 
•one  time,  destroyed  a  vast  quantity  of  naval  stores, 
^  bamc  Vigo.  They  also  gained  much  plunder, 
OB  this  tnui  so  unlairly  dealt  with  when  brought  to 
T<dtnd,  that  the  common  men  received  but  51. 
On,  and  tbey  had  no  wages.  Dom  Antonio  ac- 
OJMpamied  the  expedition,  but  the  Portuguese 
■fce««4  ao  wish  to  receive  him,  and  he  retired  to 
'oaoe,  where  he  died. 

"  He  had,  in  the  December  of  the  preceding 
9^  cansed  the  dulce  of  Guise  and  his  brother  the 
^UBBal  to  be  assassinated.  C3ement,  who  was  cut 
^0*9  by  die  king's  guard,  was  looked  on  by  the 
'^ancn  as  a  martyr. 

'  Kobcrt  Devcreux,  earl  of  Essex,  was  the  son  of 
}^>kcr,  the  first  ear!  of  that  family,  and  was  bom 
1^x567.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  imder 
j'^hi^A,  served  in  the  Netherlands  with  the  earl 
*"Laoettcr(his  stepfather),  and,  though  still  very 
y^^vi,  was  appointed  general  d  the  horse,  on  the 
^pnach  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Leicester  died 
^«  after,  and  Es«ex  succeeded  to  his  place  in  the 
**OBr  of  Elisabeth.  He,  however,  did  not  remain 
V  oooit ;  he  went  on  seya:al  expeditions  to  France, 
^IVatngal,  and  to  Spun,  in  one  <rf^  which  he  cap- 
^"cd  CadiXj  and  rendered  himself  exceedingly  po- 
Pofar  for  his  gallantry ;  he  was  also  created  earl 
*>nhaL  He  had  many  rivals,  and  more  than 
^Ke  fdl  into  <Usaace  with  the  queen.  At  length 
K  vas  scat  into  Ireland,  against  O'Neal,  but  con- 


ducted himself  in  a  manner  which  caused  doubts  of 
either  hb  courage  or  his  fidelity.    He  suddenly  re- 


Anns  Of  DeTerenz,  earl  or  Essez. 

turned  to  England,  and,  irritated  at  his  reception 
by  the  queen,  at  length  attempted  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection in  London.  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  treason,  and  was  beheaded  Feb.  35,  z6oi.  Essex 
married  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham),  and  left,  be- 
side several  other  children^  a  son,  also  named  Ro- 
bert, who  was  restored  m  blood  in  1613,  and 
who  commanded  the  parliamentary  army  against 
Charles  L 

y  His  treason  consisted  in  defacing  the  royal 
arms  and  s^portrait  of  the  queen.  Two  vehement 
Puritans  (Coppinger  and  Arthington)  had  asso- 
ciated with  him,  and  styled  themselves  the  pro- 
phets of  Mercy  and  of  Judgment.  They  were  both 
imprisoned,  when  Coppinger  starved  himscll  to 
death  ;  but  Arthington  was  released  after  a  tune, 
on  making  his  submission. 
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forces  in  the  Netherlands,  consisting 
of  30,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  was  to 
be  landed  in  Kent  or  Essex,  in  order 
to  march  on  London  ;  and  a  part 
was  to  be  disembarked  in  Yorkshire  ", 
where  it  was  expected  that  the  Ro- 
manists would  jom  them. 

These  plans  were,  however,  all  con- 
founded by  a  storm  which  arose  shortly 
after  the  Armada  left  Lisbon,  and  com- 
pelled the  fleet  to  take  shdter  at  the 
Groyne  (near  Ferrol),  in  so  disordered 
a  state  that  a  report  was  at  once 
spread  that  the  expedition  was  aban- 
doned for  that  year.  In  consequence, 
the  duke  of  Guise  withdrew  his  troops, 
Parma  relaxed  his  preparations,  and 
the  English  fleet,  which  had  been 
cruising  between  Ushant  and  the  Scilly 
Isles,  retired  to  Plymouth.  The  Eng- 
lish admiral,  however,  prudently  re- 
tained some  ships  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  dismiss,  and,  putting  to  sea 
with  a  few  vessels,  visited  the  coast  of 
Spain ;  he  found  the  damage  not  so 
great  as  had  been  reported,  and  re- 
turning to  port  (July  12),  re-victualled 
his  fleet,  which  amounted  to  about 
sixty  sail,  and  received  on  board  many 
noble  volunteers.  On  the  19th  July 
he  was  warned  that  the  Armada  was 
off  the  Cornish  coast " ;  in  spite  of 
contrary  winds  he  got  to  sea,  hung  on 
their  rear  in  their  passage  up  the 
Channel,  and  captured  three  large  and 
many  smaller  vessels  ;  and  being  daily 
joined  by  ships  from  the  various  English 
ports,  had  140  vessels  under  his  com- 
mand, when  the  Spaniards  anchored 
in  the  Calais-roads,  on  the  27th  July. 

Though  the  Spaniards  had  shewn 
themselves  very  deficient  in  seaman- 
ship •»,  and  had  seemed  to  retreat  from 
their  adversaries,  when  they  were  an- 
chored in  a  solid  body  they  presented 
too  formidable  an  appearance  for  the 
admiral  to  hope  to  engage  them  with 


success  ;  but  a  stratagem  enabled  him 
to  ruin  them*  On  the  night  of  July  28, 
he  converted  eight  old  vessds  into 
fire-ships,  and,  favoured  by  wind  and 
tide,  sent  them  among  them.  Tliough 
none  of  the  Spanish  vessels  appear  to 
have  been  burnt,  a  panic  seized  their 
commanders ;  they  cut  their  cables, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  for  the 
Flemish  coast ;  several,  however,  went 
ashore,  some  close  to  Calais,  others 
on  the  sand-banks,  and  many  surren- 
dered almost  without  resistance  to  the 
English.  The  great  body  steered  in 
disorder  for  Gravelines  and  Dtmkirk, 
but  they  were  so  perpetually  harassed 
by  the  Netherlanders,as  well  as  the  En- 
glish, that  the  duke  of  Parma  refused 
to  embark  his  troops,  and  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned,  early  in  August 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia's  fleet 
was  still  greatly  superior  in  strength 
to  that  of  the  English,  but  his  men 
had  little  inclination  to  flght  their  way 
through  their  enemies;  heavy westeiiy 
winds  also  made  the  passage  of  the 
Straits  of  Dover  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  return  to 
Spain  by  passing  roimd  the  north  of 
Scotland.  The  English  pursued  their 
flight  as  far  as  the  Orkneys,  making 
many  captures  every  day',  but  were 
then  obliged  to  withdraw  for  want  of 
ammunition.  The  Spaniards  held  on 
their  course,  but  suffered  many  further 
losses  in  the  stormy  and,  by  ihea, 
httle-known  seas  around  Scotland  and 
Ireland  \  and  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  original  armament  ever  reached 
Spain '. 

Great  rejoicings  very  naturally  fol- 
lowed this  overthrow  ofEngland's  most 
potent  enemy.  Many  of  the  Spanish 
flags  and  other  spoils  were  displayed  at 
Paul's-cross  and  elsewhere  at  sermons, 
and  the  queen  attended  a  solemn 
thanksgiving  at  the  cathedral,  Nov.  24* 


•■  These  were  Sir  William  Stanley  and  his  band, 
whose  traitorous  desertion  has  been  already  noticed. 
Sec  A.D.  1587. 

■  It  had  left  the  Groyne,  July  n,  so  that  the  ad- 
miral had  a  narrow  escape  from  capture. 

•Three  6f  their  large  vessels  were  captured 
mainly  in  consequence  of  being  disabled  by  run- 
ning foul  of  some  of  their  own  fleet. 

P  Of  the  prisoners  taken,  some  were  ransomed  by 
the  duke  of  Parma  ;  the  rest,  after  a  brief  confine- 
ment in  various  gaols,  were  sent  on  board  hulk- 
^ps  at  the  Nore,  it  not  being  considered  safe  to 
leave  them  on  shore,  in  conseauence  of  the  popular 
hatred.  Some  who  had  been  landed  in  Cornwall  it 
was  found  had  been  sold  for  slaves  to  the  Moors, 
and  others  were  in  danger  of  being  starved  to  death. 


1  Upwards  of  thirty  ships  were  driven  00  the  west* 
em  coast  of  Ireland  in  a  storm,  September  2,  and  m^ 
of  the  crews  who  escaped  drowmng  were  murdeitd 
on  shore.  Those  who  were  driven  among  the  H^ 
brides  fared  the  same,  but  others  who  were  wredoCB 
on  the  mainland  of  Scotland  were  humandjr  su^ 
coured  and  sent  to  Spain,  a  circumstance  wfaidi  fi^ 
cilitated  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  tdien  James  ••' 
ccnded  the  throne  of  England. 

r  Eighty  large  vessels,  and  at  least  ao,ooo  mBOt 
perishoi  m  the  course  of  the  four  months  O*"^  ^ 
September)  occupied  in  this  disastrous  expeditkML 
Philip  is  related  to  have  borne  the  loss  with  mxnA 
apparent  equanimity ;  and  he  certainly  at  once  Mt 
about  preparing  a  new  fleet 
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A.D.  1588. 

Nine  priests  and  nine  other  Roman- 
ists are  executed  in  and  near  London^ 
Aug.  2S,  50,  Sept  23,  and  Oct  5. 

Francis  Kett,  a  heretic,  is  burnt  at 
Norwich,  Nov.  or  Dec 

A.D.  1589. 

The  parliament  meets,  Feb.  4,  and 
sits  till  March  29. 

An  act  passed  against  building  cot- 
tages, [31  JEliz.  c.  7 J.  By  this  statute, 
hzmca  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  pro- 
clamation against  buildings  in  Lon- 
don*, no  cottages  were  to  be  erected 
unless  four  acres  of  land  were  per- 
petually annexed  thereto ;  and  but  one 
umily  was  to  inhabit  the  same.  The 
act,  however,  was  not  to  apply  to  towns, 
nor  to  places  near  the  sea-shore,  nor 
to  hinder  the  erection  of  cottages  for 
iroikmen  in  mines,  and  for  keepers  in 
parks,  woods,  and  chases. 

Dxake  and  Norris  sail  in  April  to 
destroy  the  new  Armada,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  place  Dom  Antonio  on  the 
throne  oi  Portugal '.  Norris  lands  at 
Peniche,  and  marches  to  Lisbon,  but 
not  being  assisted  by  the  fleet  is  ob- 
liged to  retire.  The  generals  return 
in  July,  accusing  each  other;  the  sol- 
dm  and  sailors  being  left  without 


pay,  some  go  into  other  services,  others 
take  to  robbery,  and  several  are  hanged 
in  and  near  London. 

The  earl  of  Cumberland  (George 
Clifford)  and  Sir  William  Monson  ra- 
vage the  Spanish  coasts,  but  their 
crews  suffer  much  from  sickness. 

Henry  III.  of  France  is  mortally 
woimded"  by  Jaques  Clement,  a  monk, 
Aug.  9.  He  dies  the  next  day,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  as 
Henry  IV. 

Lord  Willoughby  is  sent  with  6000 
men  to  the  assistance  of  the  new  king. 

A.D.  1590. 

Christopher  Bales,  a  priest,  and  two 
laymen  who  had  concealed  him,  exe- 
cuted, March  4. 

Hawkins  and  Frobisher  are  de- 
spatched to  intercept  the  Spanish  trea- 
sure-fleet; it  is  detained  in  America, 
by  order  from  Philip. 

A.D.  1591. 

Sir  John  Norris  is  sent  with  3,000 
men  to  the  aid  of  Heiuy  IV.,  April. 
A  larger  body,  under  the  earl  of  Essex* 
is  sent  in  July. 

William  Hacket,  a  madman,  who 
styled  himself  the  Messiah,  is  hanged 
as  a  traitor  y,  July  28. 


■  See  A.D.  xsSa 

I  To  this  expedition  the^  queen  contributed  six 
sbq»aad  /Qbofioo ;  private  individuals  supplied  the 
sot  of  the  ihipe^  and  much  of  the  money  was  raised 
bjr  coDectJom  in  churches.  The  troops  marched 
KHK  distance  inland,  fought  successfuUv  against 
saperior  onmbecs,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  dsunage 
to  the  Spaniards.  They  besi^ed  the  Grovne  tor 
wii  liiiu,  destroyed  a  vas£  quantity  of  naval  stores, 
sad  bmit  Viga  They  also  g;miea  much  plunder. 
Vat  lUs  was  so  oniairly  dealt  with  when  brought  to 
ISsdsnd,  that  the  common  men  received  but  sr. 
<a,  sad  they  had  no  wages.  Dom  Antonio  ac- 
cnapanied  ue  expedition,  but  the  Portuguese 
shewed  no  wish  to  receive  him,  and  he  retired  to 
Fnsce,  where  be  died. 

*  He  bad,  in  the  December  of  the  preceding 
y«si|  erased  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brodier  the 
^■VBsl  to  be  assassinated.  Qement,  who  was  cut 
*>*B  by  the  king's  guard,  was  looked  on  by  the 
l^ancn  as  a  martyr. 

'  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  was  the  son  of 
5>ker,  the  first  eari  of  that  fiunily,  and  was  bom 
^>S67.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  under 
^U^pft,  served  in  the  Netherlands  with  the  earl 
"Laoe«ter(fais  stepfather),  and,  though  still  very 
y^iHI,  was  appointed  general  of  the  horse,  on  the 
%n>ich  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Leicester  died 
*^Qsafter,  and  Essex  succeeded  to  his  place  in  the 
B*QBraf  elixabeth.  He,  however,  did  not  remain 
^  SP'* '  ^  went  on  sevmd  expeditions  to  France, 
Id  floitagal,  and  to  Spain,  in  one  of  which  he  cap- 
^"^  Cadbj  and  rendered  himself  exceedingly  po- 
Pw  fcr  his  gallantry ;  he  was  also  created  earl 
■nihsL  He  had  many  rivals,  and  more  than 
^Bce  UBL  into  (Usnace  with  the  queen.  At  length 
»  was  sent  faito  Irdand,  against  O'Neal,  but  con- 


ducted himself  in  a  manner  which  caused  doubts  of 
either  his  courage  or  his  fidelity.    He  suddenly  re- 


Arms  of  Dererenz,  earl  oT  Essex. 

turned  to  England,  and,  irritated  at  his  reception 
by  the  queen,  at  length  attempted  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection m  London.  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  treason,  and  was  beheaded  Feb.  as,  x6oz.  Essex 
married  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Wal&ingham),  and  left,  be- 
side several  other  children^  a  son,  also  named  Ro- 
bert, who  was  restored  m  blood  in  1613,  and 
who  commanded  the  parliamentary  army  against 
Charles  L 

y  His  treason  consisted  in  defacing  the  royal 
arms  and  a  portrait  of  the  queen.  Two  vehement 
Puritans  (Coppinger  and  Arthington)  had  asso- 
ciated with  him,  and  styled  themselves  the  pro- 
phets of  Mercy  and  of  Judgment.  They  were  both 
imprisoned,  when  Coppinger  starved  himscU  to 
death :  but  Arthington  was  released  after  a  tune, 
on  making  his  submission. 
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forces  in  the  Netherlands,  consisting 
of  30,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  was  to 
be  landed  in  Kent  or  Essex,  in  order 
to  march  on  London  ;  and  a  part 
was  to  be  disembarked  in  Yorkshire  ", 
where  it  was  expected  that  the  Ro- 
manists would  jom  them. 

These  plans  were,  however,  all  con- 
founded by  a  storm  which  arose  shortly 
after  the  Armada  left  Lisbon,  and  com- 
pelled the  fleet  to  take  shelter  at  the 
Groyne  (near  Ferrol),  in  so  disordered 
a  state  that  a  report  was  at  once 
spread  that  the  expedition  was  aban- 
doned for  that  year.  In  consequence, 
the  duke  of  Guise  withdrew  his  troops, 
Parma  relaxed  his  preparations,  and 
the  English  fleet,  which  had  been 
cruising  between  Ushant  and  the  Scilly 
Isles,  retired  to  Plymouth.  The  Eng- 
lish admiral,  however,  prudently  re- 
tained some  ships  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  dismiss,  and,  putting  to  sea 
with  a  few  vessels,  visited  the  coast  of 
Spain ;  he  found  the  damage  not  so 
great  as  had  been  reported,  and  re- 
turning to  port  (July  12),  re-victualled 
his  fleet,  which  amounted  to  about 
sixty  sail,  and  received  on  board  many 
noble  volunteers.  On  the  19th  July 
he  was  warned  that  the  Armada  was 
off  the  Cornish  coast  ° ;  in  spite  of 
contrary  winds  he  got  to  sea,  hung  on 
their  rear  in  their  passage  up  the 
Channel,  and  captured  three  large  and 
many  smaller  vessels ;  and  being  daily 
joined  by  ships  from  the  various  English 
ports,  had  140  vessels  under  his  com- 
mand, when  the  Spaniards  anchored 
in  the  Calais-roads,  on  the  27th  July. 

Though  the  Spaniards  had  shewn 
themselves  very  deficient  in  seaman- 
ship °,  and  had  seemed  to  retreat  from 
their  adversaries,  when  they  were  an- 
chored in  a  solid  body  they  presented 
too  formidable  an  appearance  for  the 
admiral  to  hope  to  engage  them  with 


success  ;  but  a  stratagem  enabled  him 
to  ruin  them.    On  the  night  of  July  28, 
he  converted  eight  old  vessels  into 
fire-ships,  and,  favoured  by  wind  and 
tide,  sent  them  among  them.    Tlioogh 
none  of  the  Spanish  vessels  appear  to 
have  been  burnt,  a  panic  seized  their 
commanders ;  they  cut  their  cables;^ 
and   endeavoured  to   make   for  th^ 
Flemish  coast ;  several,  however,  wesat 
ashore,  some  close  to  Calais,  others 
on  the  sand-banks,  and  many  surren- 
dered almost  without  resistance  to  tbe 
English.     The  great  body  steered  in 
disorder  for  Gravelines  and  Dunkirk 
but  they  were  so  perpetually  harassed 
by  the  Netherlanders,as  well  as  the  En- 
glish, that  the  duke  of  Parma  refused 
to  embark  his  troops,  and  the  ente^ 
prise  was  abandonea,  early  in  August 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia's  fleet 
was  still  greatly  superior  in  strength 
to  that  of  the  English,  but  his  men 
had  little  inclination  to  fight  their  way 
through  their  enemies;  heavy  westerly 
winds  also  made  the  passage  of  the 
Straits  of  Dover  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  return  to 
Spain  by  passing  round  the  north  of 
Scotland.  The  English  pursued  their 
flight  as  far  as  the  Orkneys,  making 
many  captures  every  day',  but  were 
then  obliged  to  withdraw  for  want  of 
ammunition.  The  Spaniards  held  on 
their  course,  but  suffered  many  further 
losses  in  the  stormy  and,  by  the& 
little-known  seas  around  Scotland  m 
Ireland  %  and  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  original  armament  ever  readxl 
Spain '. 

Great  rejoicings  very  naturally  fid- 
lowed  this  overthrow  of  England's  mcMl 
potent  enemy.  Many  of  the  Spamsh 
flags  and  other  spoils  were  displayed  ll 
Paul's-cross  and  elsewhere  at  sermofiii 
and  the  queen  attended  a  solenB 
thanksgiving  at  the  cathedral,  Nov.  24* 


■  These  were  Sir  William  Stanley  and  his  band, 
whose  traitorous  desertion  has  been  already  notiosd. 
See  A.D.  1587. 

■  It  had  left  the  Groyne,  July  zi,  so  that  the  ad- 
miral had  a  narrow  escape  from  capture. 

•Three  6f  their  large  vessels  were  captured 
mainly  in  consequence  of  being  disabled  by  run- 
ning toul  of  some  of  their  own  fleet 

P  Of  the  prisoners  taken,  some  were  ransomed  by 
the  duke  of  Parma  ;  the  rest,  after  a  brief  confine- 
ment in  various  gaols,  were  sent  on  board  hulk- 
ships  at  the  Nore,  it^  not  being  considered  ssJe  to 
leave  them  on  shore,  in  conseauence  of  the  popular 
hatred.  Some  who  had  been  landed  in  Cornwall  it 
was  found  had  been  sold  for  slaves  to  the  Moors, 
and  others  were  in  danger  of  being  starved  to  death. 


1  Upwards  ofthirty  ships  were  drivea  00  dttvcil^ 
em  coast  of  Ireland  in  astorm,  September  1,  luid  ■!< 
of  the  crews  who  escaped  drowmng  were  BUUiIUMf 
on  shore.  Those  who  were  driven  among  tbefr 
brides  fared  the  same,  but  others  who  were  wadm 
on  the  mainland  of  Scotland  were  humuielT^  f^ 
coured  and  sent  to  Spain,  a  drcumstaAce  whbb  m 
cilitated  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  when  JaoMiiK 
cended  the  throne  of  England. 

'  Eighty  large  vessels,  and  at  least  aotooo  9Kk 

gerished  u  the  course  of  the  four  months  (Jvtft^ 
eptember)  occufued  in  this  disastrous  txfci^'^^ 
Philip  is  related  to  hsve  borne  the  loss  widi  1 
apparent  equanimity ;  and  he  certainly  at 
about  preparing  a  new  fleet 
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A.D.  1588. 

Nine  priests  and  nine  other  Roman- 
ists are  executed  in  and  near  London, 
Aug.  2S,  50,  Sept.  23,  and  Oct  5. 

Francis  Kett,  a  heretic,  is  burnt  at 
Norwich,  Nov.  or  Dec 

A.D.  1589. 

The  parliament  meets,  Feb.  4,  and 
sits  till  March  29. 

An  act  passed  against  building  cot- 
tages, [31  Eliz.  c.  7 J.  By  this  statute, 
framed  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  pro- 
clamation against  buildings  in  Lon- 
don*, no  cottages  were  to  be  erected 
unless  four  acres  of  land  were  per- 
petually annexed  thereto ;  and  but  one 
£uDily  was  to  inhabit  the  same.  The 
act,  however,  was  not  to  apply  to  towns, 
oor  to  places  near  the  sea-shore,  nor 
to  hinder  the  erection  of  cottages  for 
workmen  in  mines,  and  for  keepers  in 
paxks,  woods,  and  chases. 

Drake  and  Norris  sail  in  April  to 
destroy  the  new  Armada,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  place  Dom  Antonio  on  the 
thnme  of  Portugal*.  Norris  lands  at 
Pcniche,  and  marches  to  Lisbon,  but 
aot  being  assisted  by  the  fleet  is  ob- 
liged to  retire.  The  generals  return 
in  July,  accusing  each  other;  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  being  left  without 


pay,  some  go  into  other  services,  others 
take  to  robbery,  and  several  are  hanged 
in  and  near  London. 

The  earl  of  Cumberland  (George 
Clifford)  and  Sir  William  Monson  ra- 
vage the  Spanish  coasts,  but  their 
crews  suffer  much  from  sickness. 

Henry  III.  of  France  is  mortally 
wounded"  by  Jaques  Clement,  a  monk, 
Aug.  9.  He  dies  the  next  day,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  as 
Henry  IV. 

Lord  Willoughby  is  sent  with  6000 
men  to  the  assistance  of  the  new  king. 

A.D.  1590. 

Christopher  Bales,  a  priest,  and  two 
laymen  who  had  concealed  him,  exe- 
cuted, March  4. 

Hawkins  and  Frobisher  are  de- 
spatched to  intercept  the  Spanish  trea- 
sure-fleet; it  is  detained  in  America, 
by  order  from  Philip. 

A.D.  1 591. 

Sir  John  Norris  is  sent  with  3,000 
men  to  the  aid  of  Henry  IV.,  ApriL 
A  larger  body,  imder  the  earl  of  Essex* 
is  sent  in  July. 

William  Hacket,  a  madman,  who 
styled  himself  the  Messiah,  is  hanged 
as  a  traitor  y,  July  28. 


■SeeA.D.  X580L 

I  To  this  expedition  the  queen  contributed  six 
sbq»aad  j£6o,ooo ;  private  individuals  supplied  the 
nat  of  the  shipo^  and  much  of  the  money  was  raised 
^  coikctiom  in  churches.  The  troops  marched 
•one  disfnrr  inland,  fought  successfuUv  against 
nperior  mimben,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  damage 
l»  the  Spaniards.  They  besieged  the  Grovne  tor 
ttrm  liiin,  destroyed  a  vas<  quantity  of  naval  stores, 
<Bd  boiiit  Vigo.  They  also  gained  much  plunder, 
lot  duo  was  so  nniairly  dealt  with  when  brought  to 
Xi^bnd,  tkat  the  common  men  received  but  sr. 
«M3i,  and  they  had  no  wages.  Dom  Antonio  ac- 
ctniJanird  Uie  expedition,  but  the  Portuguese 
^WWed  BO  wish  to  receive  him,  and  he  retired  to 
Trnce,  where  he  died. 

■  Be  had,  in  the  December  of  the  preceding 

ygg^cmsed  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  the 

OWttl  to  be  assassinated.    Clement,  who  was  cut 

^""^  br  tlxB  king's  guard,  was  looked  on  by  the 

■  «ttonsas  a  martyr. 

'  Kobcrt  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  was  the  son  of 
^sher,  the  first  earl  of  that  family,  and  was  bom 
1307.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  under 
served  in  the  Netherlands  with  the  earl 
(his  stepfather),  and,  though  still  very 
_  was  upointed  general  of  the  horse,  on  the 
*Ppn>odi  of  the  Spaniw  Armada.  Leicester  died 
*^after,  and  Esiex  succeeded  to  his  place  in  the 
^*oar  of  Elizabeth.  He,  however,  did  not  remain 
!!!  2? '  ^  vcBt  00  several  expeditions  to  France, 
^  BDitagal,  and  to  Spain,  in  one  of  which  he  cap- 
^■ved  CadiZ|  and  rendered  himself  exceedingly  po- 
Ntt  for  his  gallantry :  he  was  also  created  earl 
*>nhaL  He  had  many  rivals,  and  more  than 
^Boe  iidl  into  disgrace  with  the  queen.  At  length 
*  was  sent  into  Ireland,  against  O'Neal,  but  con- 


jJW^pft, 


ducted  himself  in  a  manner  which  caused  doubts  of 
either  his  courage  or  his  fidelity.    He  suddenly  re- 


Arms  Of  DeTereoz,  earl  oT  Essex. 

turned  to  England,  and,  irritated  at  his  reception 
by  the  queen,  at  length  attempted  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection in  London.  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  treason,  and  was  beheaded  Feb.  2S,  x6oz.  Essex 
married  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham),  and  left,  be- 
side several  other  children,  a  son,  also  named  Ro- 
bert, who  was  restored  in  blood  in  1613,  and 
who  commanded  the  parliamentary  army  against 
Charles  L 

3  His  treason  consisted  in  defacing  the  royal 
arms  and  aportrait  of  the  queen.  Two  vehement 
Puritans  (Coppinger  and  Arthington)  had  asso- 
ciated with  him,  and  styled  themselves  the  pro- 
phets of  Mercy  and  of  Judgment.  They  were  both 
imprisoned,  when  Coppinger  starved  himself  to 
death ;  but  Arthington  was  released  after  a  time, 
on  making  bis  submission. 
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Cejnmissioners  appointed  to  put  the 
laws  more  strictly  in  force  against 
Romanists,  Oct. 

Sir  Bryan  CRurke  executed  at  Ty- 
burn for  treason  %  Nov.  3. 

Three  priests^  and  four  laymen 
who  had  relieved  them,  executed, 
Dec  loi 

Trinity  College^  Dublin^i  founded  ^ 

A.D.  15^92. 

Thomas  Pormorte,  a  priest,  exe- 
cuted •»,  Feb.  20. 

A  further  aid  of  2,ocxy  soldiers  sent 
to  the  French  king,  under  Sir  Edmund 
York,  February. 

Sir  John  Perrott,  late  lord-deputy  of 
Ireland,  is  convicted  of  treasonable 
correspondence  with  Spain  %  April  27. 

A.D.  1593. 

The  parliament  meets  Febraary  19, 
and  sits  till  April  12. 

An  act  passed  "to  restrain  the 
queen's  subjects  in  obedience,"  [35 
Eliz.  c  i],  directed  z^ainst  the  Puri- 
tansw  Persons  diluting  the  queen's 
ecclesiastical  authority,  abstaining  from 
church,  or  attending  "  any  assemblies, 
cooventicles,  or  meetings,  under  colour 
or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion," 
were  to  be  imprisoned  until  they  con- 
formed ;  if  they  did  not  do  so  in  three 
months,  they  were  to  abjure  the  realm ; 


if  they  refused  to  do  so,  or  returned 
after  abjuration,they^were  to  be  hanged. 

Another  act,  of  smular  severit}',  wa» 
passed  against  "popish  recusants^'' 
[c.2].  Such  were  to  repair  to  their 
own  homes,  and  not  to  travel  five  miks 
therefrom ;  if  they  had  not  goods  to 
satisfy  the  monthly  fine  of  £7S>  for 
non-attendance  at  church,  they  w< 
to  abjure  the  realm ;  and  if  they 
fused  to  do  80,  to  suffer  as 
Both  Puritans  and  Romanists^  hov* 
ever,  might  relieve  themselves  fron 
the  penalties  of  diese  act%  by 
ing  a  formal  submission  in  Uie 
church*^. 

An  act  passed  for  the  relief  oC  skk 
and  wounded  soldiers,  [c.4]L  AveeUy 
collection  was  to  be  maiae  ia  every 
parish,  to  Ornish  quarterly  pcasions 
to  persons  *'  hurt,  or  maimed,  or  gpev- 
ously  sick  ;"  but  such  recipients  vese 
forbidden  to  beg,  on  pain  ol  fodfeitiii^ 
their  pensions. 

Henry  Barrow,  a  lawyer,  and  Jofaa 
Greenwood,  a  clergyman,  are  goo* 
victed  of  Mndting  ''  sundry  sedttiims- 
books,  tending  to  the  slander  of  tibe 
queen  and  state,"  March  23%  '^^kt 
are  carried  to  Tybom,  but  reprieve^ 
March  31  ;  they  are  executed,  April  d. 

Henry  Penry,  another  Brownist,  is 
tried  for  '^  seditious  words  and  xif 
mours  against  the  queen,"  [23  EUx.  c»2 
—see  p.  353],  May  25.    He  is  cxecsttd. 


*  He  had  long  been  in  arms  in  Ireland,  and  had 
recruited  his  forces  from  the  Spaniards  shipwrecked 
on  his  lands  in  1588.  At  length  he  was  defeated, 
and  lied  to  Scotland,  but  was  given  up  on  the  de- 
mand of  the  En)^li:>h  ministers.  When  bnmght  to 
the  l)ar  he  refused  to  plead,  and  was  in  consequence 
condemned  without  trial. 

■  Attempts  h.id  been  made  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward II.  and  Kdward  IV.  to  estahii.sh  universities 
for  Ireland  at  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  but  they 
£ulcd.  A  suppressed  monastery  (Allhallows),  which 
had  l)een  granted  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  was  by 
them  approf>riatcd  to  the  foundation  of  Trinity 
0>llcge. 

^  He  had  reconciled  one  John  Barwys.  a  haher- 
da.4her,  who  was  also  condemned,  but  hu  life  seems 
to  have  been  spared. 

*  His  indictment  states  that  he  had  had  corre- 
spondence with  Romish  refugees  as  early  as  1584 
fur  an  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  SpanLirds ;  that 
he  was  in  confederacy  with  Sir  Hryan  (^'Rurke  ; 
and  that  Sir  William  Stanley  (see  a.d.  1587)  was  his 
agsnt  with  the  duke  of  Parma.  The-ic  charges  are 
believed  to  have  been  unfoimdcd  :  but  hi'*  impe- 
tuosity of  temp:r  led  him  into  some  offensive  re- 
marks about  the  (pieen's  interference  with  his  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  which  were  reported  to  her, 
and  highly  resented,  though  his  life  w:>s  spared. 
He  did  not  receive  sentence  of  death  until  June  16, 
and  it  was  not  executed ;  he  died  in  the  Tower 
Nov.  3  following. 

*  The  Nonconformists'  submission  was  to  be 
-thus  worded:  "I,  A.l}.,  do  humbly  confess  and 


acknowled^  that  I  have  iprfevoady  o&adid  Grf 

in  contemning  her  liCajcsty  s  godljr  and 

venunenC  and  authority,  by  dbtc 

church,  and  from  heanag  divia 

to  the  godly  laws  and  statutes  of  this 

usin^  and  frequenting  disordered  and 

venucleft  and  ashenbiics,  under  ptdcace 

of  eaercijic  of  religion ;  and  I  am  heartil, 

the  9:une.  and  do  acknowledge  and  toafy 

conscience,  that  no  other  pmoo  hath^  or  oo^ 

have,  any  power  or  authority  over  her  V      * 

and  I  do  promi.se  and  protest,  witlKMit  aay 

lation,  or  any  colour  or  means  of  any  dt 

that  from  henceforth  I  will,  from  time  to 

and  perform  her  Majesty's  laws  aad  statatei.  ift^ 

pairinp;  to  the  church  and  hearing  dEviae        ^ 

and  do  my  uttermost  endeavour  to 

defend  the  same.'*  I1)e  Romanista'  a 

the  same,  except  omitting  the  mention  of  "  _-- 

Conventicles  and  assembUes,"  aad  aabstkutiac  ^ 

"no  other  person,"  "the  bishop  or  ace  of  Bisa* 

hath  not,  nor  ou^ht  to  have,  any  power  or  wcA^ 

rity  over  her  Majesty,  or  witkia  any  her  BIlfcMf'^ 

realms  or  dominions.' 

■  They  belonged  to  the  claaa  of  ulfiia-PifiW* 
called  Brownists  (afterwards  BarrowialsX  Thtf 
books  contained  attacks  on  the  Lituigy,  aad  iki** 
according  to  the  judges  of  that  day  was  to  daqrAe 
royal  supremacy,  and  coasequcsttly  treason  ^w 
of  their  party  had  already  suffered  for  thui  oflbwi* 
(see  A.  u.  1583).  Three  of  their  asaodaics.  whoJbiA 
di.^persed  tlie  Ixwks,  were  also  convicted,  of 
one  was  buniahed,  and  the  other  two  died  in 
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under  drcomstances  of  great  haste 
and  cruelty ',  May  29. 

Henry  iV,  formally  abjures  Protest- 
antism ',  July  25. 

The  isles  of  SciUy  fortified  \ 

A.D.  1594. 

Harrii^toxi,  a  seminary  priest,  exe- 
cuted \  Feb.  rS. 
Roger    Loppei^y  physician  to  the 

rn,  is  convicted  of  consphing  with 
Count  de  Fuentes  and  other  mi- 
nistexs  of  King  Philip  to  poison  her^ 
Feb.  2S.  Two  of  nis  confederates 
(Stephen  Ferrara  da  Gama  and  £ma- 
mid  Louis  Tynoco,  Portuguese  re- 
fugees) are  convicted,  March  14. 

Loppez  was  a  Portuguese  Jew,  who 
bad  been  captured  in  one  of  the  ships 
of  the  Armada ;  his  presumed  skill 
in  medicine  had  recommended  him  to 
the  (pieen.  According  to  his  indict- 
ment, he  entered  into  correspondence 
with  the  ministers  of  Philip  as  a  spy 
in  May,  1590 ;  and  in  November,  1591, 
kreceived  a  jewel  of  gold  and  gems 
varik £iooiar  his  services.  In  Sep^ 
^^■bcri  f  593f  he  made  an  offer  to 
poiMi  the  qaeen  for  the  snm  of  $o/xx> 
crowns,  to  which  Fuentes  consented, 
aid  urged  Loppez  to  hasten  the  mat- 
ter, **  mat  the  king  may  hate  a  merry 


Easter."  Some  of  the  letters  are  pre- 
served  in  the  indictments,  and  are 
most  enigmatically  word^  The  pay- 
ment for  poisoning  of  the  queen  is 
spoken  of  as  "  the  price  of  pearls" 
which  Loppez  has  to  sell;  and  the 
sum  for  procuring  the  burning  of  the 
fleet,  which  he  had  tmdertaken,  is 
called  ''your  determination  about  a 
little  musk  and  amber  which  I  am 
determined  to  buy." 

Patrick  O'CoUun,  a  fencing-master, 
is  convicted  of  having  received  a  bribe 
of  ;£3o  to  kill  the  queen,  March  i. 
He  is  executed. 

Loppez  and  his  associates  are  exe- 
cuted ^  June  7. 

The  citizens  of  Londoft  provide  six 
ships  and  two  pinnaces,  and  450  foot- 
soldiers,  for  the  queen's  service  '> 

The  earl  of  Tyrone"  assumes  the  title 
of  O'Neal,  and  foils  various  attempts 
made  to  reduce  him  to  submission. 

Brest  is  taken  from  the  Spaniards 
by  the  troops  of  Henry  IV.,  assisted 
by  English  ships,  commanded  by  Sir 
Martin  Frobisher,  who  is  mortally 
wounded,  in  November, 

Robert  Sottthwell,  a  Jesuit  *,  is  exe- 
cuted, Feb,  21. 


'Be  «u  ■wMfilly  hurriad  firam  dinner  to  am 
■mol  jjtace  o#  azeeution»  (Sc  Thomas  of  Water- 
■p.  m  the  Kent-road.)  and  put  to  death  widfDtit 
bow  allowed  the  ordinary  time  for  declaration  dt 
UTaith,  or  him  alleguuice  to  the  queen,  although 
W«uBMlljr  denied  it.  This  unfortunate  young 
■■1 0m  wift  but  34,  and  left  a  widow  and  young 
fcii3y}«afta  saiive  of  Wales,  and  had  studied  at 
WA  nmvenities  ;  he  was  the  presumed  chief  author 
<ifdH  Sfar-Prelate  tracts,  and  had  evinced  extreme 
flgaintc  hoCk  the  mien  and  the  endow- 
of  A*  diarchy  deseribmg  both  as  limbs  of 
Pmry  led  a  wandering  life  (or  years, 
IS  woods  and  fields,  particularly  in 
raa  seised  at  Stepney,  near  London, 
fictedp  noc  for  his  published  wricin^ESr 
fcoi  tm  SOBS  loose  raemorandiuBs  found  on  him, 
tlbWads  oTa  pedtioa  te  the  (|aeen. 
f  Ihibedk  nenelf  wrote  htm  a  letter,  sieverely 
hat  nnfkithfalness,  and  threatening  to 
aO  assistaace  from  hin.  She  afterwards 
her  mind,  and  continued  his  ally,  until 
peace  with  the  Spaniards  in  1598. 
*  Tbk  warn  naadered  necessary  by  a  demgn  of 
^  Spaiuasdk  to  aeiae  on  ,than  being  discovered. 
1^  MHiuvIs  were  at  this  time  in  pasKcssion  of 
mfliBKanay,  and  their  galleys  paid  plundering 
>iak  to  CwnwaU  and  Devon. 
'  flbir  fcooids  tbat  *'  he  was  cut  down  alive,  and 
.  with  the  hangman,  bnt  was  bowelled  and 


.  ^  Bs  wmr  ia  thas  speft  in  bb  indictment,  which 
"FNserved  kk  the  Baga  de  Secretis,  in  the  Public 
UmdOekem, 

'  Tbcir  ajiacutioo  had  been  thas  long  delayed,  in 
Iks  hope  of  ibO  iafionaatioo  as  to  the  designs  of 
the  ^paniapda.     They  disapposated  the  expecta- 


tion, and  were,  probably  in  conseuueace,  treated 
even  more  cruelly  than  usual,  as  the  whole  sum- 
mar's- day  was  occupied  with  their  execution.  They 
were  brought  ftom  the  Tower  to  Londonrbridge, 
apparently  on  foot,  then  taken  by  water  to  West- 
minster, where,  though  called  on  to  say  what  ther 
Oould  for  themselves,  they  were  soon  silenced. 
Then  they  were  delivered  to  the  marshal  of  the 
queen's  b«ncfi,  who  took  them  by  water  to  South- 
wark<stairs^  and  thence  to  the  Marshalsea;  at 
London-bndge  foot  he  ^ve  them  over  to  the 
sheriffs  of  London,  who  laid  them  on  hurdles,  and 
conveyed  them  over  the  bridge  to  Leadenhall 
(where  Loppez  had  resided),  and  thence  to  Ty- 
burn ;  and  "  there,"  says  Stow,  **  they  were  hanged, 
cut  down  alive,  holden  down  by  strength  of  men, 
dismembered,  ix>welled,  headcxi,  ana  quartered, 
and  their  quarters  set  00  the  gates  of  the  dty." 

1  This  was  done  in  consequence  of  a  precept  fmni 
the  queen,  and  was  an  open  violation  of  tne  pri- 
vileges of  the  citizens ;  but  no  objection  seems  to 
have  been  made.  It  afforded  one  of  several  pre- 
cedents for  the  writ  oi  sh^vmoney  in  the  time  of 
Charles  L 

"  He  was  the  illegitimafe  grnndsna  of  the  fir^t 
earl  (sec  a.D.  i54aX  a«»d  received  a  royal  charter  of 
contirmatioa.  May  xo,  1587.  He  had  gained  this 
by  his  services  against  the  last  earl  of  Desmond. 

»  He  was  of  a  gentleman's  family  in  Norfolk, 
and  was  bora  about  1560 ;  was  educated  at  Douav, 
and  came  to  Enelaad  as  a  missionary  in  1584'  He 
wan  residing  in  ^e  house  of  the  countess  ofAmiKiel, 
when  he  was  seized  in  May,  1592,  was  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  in  the  Tower,  and  several  times  put  to 
the  torture.  After  three  years'  imprisonment,  he 
was,  on  his  own  application,  brought  to  trial,  and 
was  executed  the  next  day.  Lord  Borghlcy,  whom 
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[A.D.  1595—1598. 


Some  apprentices,  and  other  unruly 
youths,  raise  a  tumult  on  Tower-hill, 
Sunday  evening,  June  29.  A  procla- 
mation is  issued  against  such  assem- 
blies, July  4,  and  a  provost-marshal 
(Sir  Thomas  Wilford;  appointed  for 
the  city,  with  powers  to  punish  by 
martial  law  **. 

Penzance  burnt  by  the  Spaniards, 
July. 

Drake  and  Hawkins  sent  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  expedition  fails,  and  both 
commanders  die  of  disease. 

The  queen  demands  repayment  of 
her  expenses  from  the  Hollanders ; 
they  pay  a  small  part  only. 

The  Lambeth  Articles,  which  teach 
ultra-Calvinism,  attempted  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  Church  by  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  but  withdrawn  on  the  mani- 
festation of  the  queen's  displeasure  '. 

A.D.  1596. 

Calais  is  taken  from  the  French  by 
Ae  Spaniards,  April.  While  the  siege 
was  going  on,  offers  of  relief  were  sent 
from  England,  but  declined  \ 

A  large  English  and  Dutch  fleet 
sails  from  Plymouth  early  in  June, 
captures  Cadiz,  ravages  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  returns  with  a  vast  booty 
in  August '. 

Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
founded    by    Lady    Frances    Sidney, 


widow    of  Thomas   Ratdiff,  carl    of 
Sussex. 

The  London  merchants  dispatch 
three  ships  to  open  a  trade  with  the 
East  Indies  and  China. 

A.D.  1597. 

A  fleet  sails  in  May,  under  the  earl 
of  Essex  and  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
against  the  Azores;  they  foil  to  cap- 
ture them  ■. 

The  parliament  meets  October  24, 
and  sits  till  Feb.  9,  1598. 

An  act  passed  for  the  punishment 
of  "rogues,  vagabonds  and  sturdy 
beggars  V'  [40  Elii.  c.  4]. 

The  queen's  general  pardon  granted 
[c.  28],  from  which  are  excepted  ''  aU 
offences  committed  or  done  against 
the  ecclesiastical  estate  or  government 
established  in  this  realm,  or  any  heresy 
or  schism  in  religion  whatsoever  ■.* 

A.D.  1598. 

Henry  IV.  grants  toleration  to  the 
Protestants,  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  is  declared  "  perpetual  and  ir- 
revocable," April  He  shortly  after 
makes  peace  with  the  Spaniards. 

Jones,  or  Buckley,  a  seminary  priest^ 
executed,  July  12. 

The  earl  of  Cumberland  (GeoffC 
Clifford)  fits  out  an  expedition  to  tbe 
West  Indies,  and  plunders  Porto 
Rico. 


he  had  addressed,  brutally  remarking,  that  "if  he 
was  in  such  haste  to  be  hanged^  he  should  have  his 
desire."  Southwell  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
powers,  and  has  left  several  pieces,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  that  deserve  to  be  better  known  than 
thejr  ore.  Two  stanzas,  from  a  poem  written  durine 
his  imprisonment,  "  Upon  the  Picture  of  Death, 
arc  subjoined : — 

**  Before  my  face  the  picture  hangs^ 

That  dailv  should  put  me  in  mind 

Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs 

That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find  : 

But  yet,  alas !  full  little  I 

Do  think  thereon,  that  I  must  die. 
♦  •  *  ♦  • 

If  none  can  'scape  Death's  dreadful  dart, 
If  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey, 

If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart. 
Then  I  to  'scape  shall  have  no  way. 

Oh  I  grant  me  grace,  O  God,  that  I 

My  life  may  mend  sith  I  must  die." 

o  The  whole  afliaur  was  a  mere  street  broil  be- 
tween the  youths  and  the  warders  of  the  Tower ; 
but  as  a  discharged  soldier  had  mixed  in  the  fray, 
sounding  a  trumpet,  it  was  treated  as  "levying  war 
against  the  queen's  highness ;"  and  five  apprentices 
were  executed  as  traitors  on  Tower-hill,  July  24. 

V  lliey  were  brought  forv^'ard  at  the  Hampton 
Court  conferences  in  1604,  and  rejected,  but  were 
adopted  by  the  Irish  Church  in  1615. 


4  On  Good-Friday  and  Easter-day  (April  9,  n) 
men  were  pressed  in  the  churches,  and  teat  to- 
wards  Dover  to  embark,  but  were  shortly  set  ^ 
libertv. 

r  llie  chief  commanders  were  Lord  Hovardn 
Effingham  (created  earl  of  Nottingham  soon  aftg 
and  the  earl  of  Essex.  The  misdiiefdaae  totM 
Spaniards  was  very  great,  but  wotdd  probablybave 
been  much  greater  if  the  proposal  of  Eases  O 
remain  in  Cadiz  with  the  land  forces  had  1** 
adopted.  He  had  set  at  liberty  some  Moflav 
galley-slaves,  and  through  them  had  ^^^neds^^''^ 
munication  with  the  revolted  Koors  of  the  lottf*^ 
Spain,  who  were  as  grievously  oppressed  bf  ^ 
bigoted  Philip  on  account  of  thar  rdigioa  s*^ 
Netherlanders  had  been,  and  were  ready  to  p^ 
the  invaders.  ^, 

•  They  ravaged  some  of  the  islands,  but  aifS^ 
the  Indian  fleet.  Disputes  arose  between  die  OO^ 
manders,  and  they  were  enemies  ever  after. 

*  These  appellations  are  given  in  the  ststntejP 
all  able-bodied  persons  who  refuse  to  work  ^■'^'^ 
nary  wages :  any  such  was  to  be  whipped  andpafl^ 
on  to  his  native  place,  "  there  to  put  himseo  to  p^ 
hour  as  a  true  subject  ought  to  do.**  In  coimena* 
with  the  subject  of  vagrancy  and  pauperism  it  mUf 
be  mentioned  that  overseers  of  the  poor  weze  ap* 
pointed  by  statute  in  x6oi,  [43  Eliz.  c.  xl. 

"  This  pardon,  as  was  usual,  was  to  be  "cob* 
strued  most  beneficialljr  for  the  subjects."  bat  the 
Ust  of  matters  excepted  is  so  bng  as  naxdqr  to  katt 
any  offender  to  profit  by  it 
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Philip  II.  of  Spain  dies,  Sept.  13. 

Edward  Squyer*,  convicted  of  at- 
tempting to  poison  the  queen,  is  exe- 
cuted, Nov.  13. 

The  queen's  declining  health  gives 
rise  to  speculations  as  to  her  succes- 
sor. The  secretary  Cecil '  endeavours 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
James  of  Scotland  ;  others  bring  for- 
ward the  pretensions  of  Arabella 
Stuart*. 

A.D.  1599. 

Great  preparations  made  against  a 
threatened  invasion  from  Spain ;  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  is  made  heutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  by 
sea  as  land. 

O'Neal  having  foiled  various  com- 
manders* sent  against  him,  the  earl 
of  Essex  is,  at  £as  own  request,  ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
March  12.     He  lands  at  Dublin  April 

15. 
Essex  wastes  his  armv  with  fruitless 

marches,  but  without  nghting ;  holds 
a  suspicious  secret*  conference  with 
O'Neal,  and  then  suddenly  leaves  Ire- 
land, Sept.  24.  He  abruptly  presents 
lumself  before  the  queen  at  Nonsuch, 
Sept.  28. 

The  earl  is  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  lord  keeper  (Sir  Thomas 
£geitOD),  October  2 ;  and  Lord  Mount- 
joy  (Charles  Blount)  is  sent  as  his 
successor  into  Ireland. 


A.D.  1600. 

Sixteen  priests  and  four  Romish 
laymen  removed  from  the  prisons 
about  London  to  Wisbech  castle. 

Negotiations  for  peace  with  Spain 
entered  into  at  Boulogne,  in  May,  but 
without  success. 

The  earl  of  Essex  is  examined  be- 
fore the  council,  and  ordered  to  keep 
himself  to  his  own  house,  June  5. 

Five  priests  and  two  laymen  exe- 
cuted in  London,  Durham,  and  Lin- 
coln, June  and  July ;  one  layman  for 
being  reconciled,  the  other  for  reliev- 
ing a  priest,  who  was  hanged  with 
him. 

Ambassadors  received  from  the  king 
of  Barbary,  who  profess  to  desire  a 
commercial  treaty,  but  are  looked  on 
as  spies. 

James  of  Scotland  is  seized  by  Lord 
Gowrie  and  his  brother  Alexander 
Ruthven**,  Tuesday,  Aug.  5,  but  res- 
cued by  his  attendants. 

Essex  makes  attempts  to  regain  the 
queen's  favour,  and  being  repulsed, 
enters  into  negotiations  with  James 
of  Scotland.  He  also  leagues  with 
Romanists  as  well  as  Puritans,  and 
at  length  concerts  a  scheme  for  driv- 
ing Cecil,  Ralegh,  and  other  opponents 
from  the  court. 

A  charter  for  exclusive  trade  to  the 
East  Indies  and  China  is  granted 
to  certain  merchants  of  London', 
Dec.  31. 


■  He  was  a  soldier  <m  board  Essex's  fleet  against 
&e  Aaores  in  the  preceding  year,  and  bein^  taken 
iniooer,  was,  acoording  to  nu  indictment,  induced 
to  Bodertake  the  task  of  killing  the  ^een,  by  the 
KauarioD  of  one  Walpole,  an  English  priest,  in 
■e  senrioe  cH  Philip  of  Spain.  Walpole  is  recorded 
toksve  administered  the  Eucharist  to  him,  and  as- 
Ared  hin  that  if  he  succeeded  "he  diould  be  a 
donoBS  saint  in  heaven."  Then  he  embraced  him, 

iknming  his  left  arm  about  his  neck,  and  making 
AeaigB  01  a  cross  on  his  head,  saying, '  God  bless 

Sand  give  thee  strength,  my  son,  and  be  of 
comage ;  I  wiU  pawn  my  soul  for  thine,  and 
shall  have  my  prayers  IJoth  dead  and  alive, 
aid  M  pardon  of  all  thy  sins.'" 

'  Robert  Cecil,  a  younger  son  of  the  minister 
BaiiJUey,  was  born  about  1^65,  and.  though  weakly 
ttd  dcConned,  yet  served  m  the  fleet  against  the 
Spodsh  Armada.  He  kept  about  the  court,  and 
<■  the  death  of  Walsingham  (1590)  succeeded  to 
m  oflfee.  On  the  arrival  of  James  in  England, 
Gedl  became  his  chief  adviser,  was  made  earl  of 
Sifiibiiry  in  x6os»  and  died  Bifay  34,  x6x9.  The 
yoMgcr  Cecil  b  usually  esteemed  more  subtle  and 
■ore  implacable  than  his  fiither ;  and  the  ruin  of 
bock  Eases  and  Ralegh  is  genoally  ascribed  to 


■  She  was  counn  to  James,  and  was  believed  to 
ivinc  to  Romanism.  Ralef  h,  who  was  governor 
flf  Jtaty,  supported  her  daim,  as  did  lord  Cob- 


ham,  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  the  majority 
of  the  Romanists. 

*  Sir  John  Norris,  famous  for  his  services  in 
Flanders,  France,  Portugal,  and  elsewhere,  was 
censured  for  ill  success  af^vast  him,  and  died  of 
vexation  soon  after,  and  Sir  Henry  Bagnal  received 
a  total  defeat  at  Blackwater,  Aug.  14,  1598.  Pope 
Qement  VIII.  sent  O'Neal  a  consecrated  i>Iuine 
(said  to  be  of  phcenix  feathers),  and  declared  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  entitled  to  all  the  indulgences  granted 
to  the  ancient  crusaders. 

^  They  were  the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie  exe- 
cuted in  1584  (see  p.  354).  According  to  the  king's 
own  account,  he  was  decoyed  while  hunting  to  their 
castle,  when  an  armed  man  threatened  him  with  a 
dagger,  but  his  guards  forced  their  way  in,  and  the 
Ruthvens  were  killed.  The  transaction,  usually 
called  the  Ck>wrie  plot,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure 
in  Scottish  history.  James,  in  remembrance  of  his 
deliverance,  went  to  church  every  Tuesdav  during 
the  rest  of  his  life :  and  an  annual  thanksgiving 
was  held  in  Scotland,  as  was  also  done  in  England 
after  his  accession. 

•  This  was  the  origin  of  the  English  East  India 
C^nnpany.  They  dispatched  five  shhw  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  under  the  command  of  James  Lan- 
caster ;  a  very  profitable  trade  was  the  result,  and 
the  vessels,  after  visiting  Sumatra  and  Java,  reached 
the  Downs  in  safety,  S^t.  zz,  Z603. 
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[JLIL  idof* 


A3.  1601. 

Tbe  ead  of  Essex  amprisoDs  the 
coundllofs'  sent  to  him  to  warn  bkn 
to  desist  from  an  alleged  attempt  to 
seiae  the  qneen^  persan,  Sunday,  Feb. 
8.  He  tnen  ovdhes  into  the  joty, 
accompanied  by  the  earis  of  Riltbend 
and  Southampton  (Roger  Mannen  and 
Hemy  Wiiodiesley)  and  William,  lord 
Sandys,  and  ^a  multitude  of  axmed 
men,^  bat  not  being  joined  by  the 
citizens,  retums  by  'water  to  Essex 
house, andat  ten  .act  nig^t  surrenders 
to  the  ead  of  Nottingham.  He  is 
Hied  (Lord  Buckhurst  being  lord 
steward)  on  a  charge,  amon^  other 
things,  of  endeavouring  to  ^  raise  bim- 
self  to  the  royal  dignity,"  T«^.  99, 
and  is  found  guilty.  He  is  executed 
Feb.  25  •. 

John  Pybnafa,  a  seminarist,  is  exe- 
cuted, aiter  seven  years'  imprisonment, 
Feb.  J  8.  Two  others,  and  a  widow 
lady  who  had  assisted  a  priest,  are 
executed  Feb.  27. 

Cecil  enters  into  a  correspondence 
in  cipher  with  James  of  Scotland, 
Maxxm  20  ^ 

A  body  of  Spaniards  land  in  Ire- 
land, and  fortify  Kinsale,  Sept 


The  parliameiit  noeu  Oct< 
and  sits  till  Dec  ^ 

Payment  £ih\auckmujl  ijBtata 
common  in  the  nortton  pai 
hiAdm[4$  Eiiccfs]. 

iLa  1602. 

Sir  Rkdiard  Lemsonand  Sir  ] 
Monson  axe  seat  mA  a  £eet 
the  Spaniards.    Theyfedl  in  ca 
the  Indian  ships,  but  bum  a 
galleys  at  Coimbra. 

Sir  Robert  Mansel  destroys  a 
ron  of  Spanish  galleys  in  the  '. 
•ChaBndL 

A  proclamation  Issued  far 
down  newly-tbuilt  Jh^uses  in  aoc 
three  mUes  of  London  aad 
jninster*. 

The.Spaniards  in  yinsaie-ay 
to  capitulate,  June.  Tyrone  soi 
makes   his  siihmisaioq,  and 
doned. 

A.D.  1603. 

Anderson,  a  seminary  pnoitt, 
cuted,  FA.  17. 

Thequeen  dies  at  RichmoMit 
day,  March  24,  at  two  in  llw 
ing.  She  is  buried  in  thexSi 
Henry  VII.  at  Westminster,  A] 


Events  in  General  History. 


A.D. 

The  religioas  wars  in  France  com- 

mciice  .....  i^i 
Siege  of  Malta  by  the  Turks  .  .  1565 
The  Netherlander;  take  up  arms 

against  Spain  ....  1566 
Rebellion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  .  1568 
The  Turks  defeated  at  the  battle  of 

Lepanto 1571 

The  St.  Bartholomew  massacres  in 

France 1572 


The  Catholic  League  foxmed 
The  Union  of  Utrecht    . 
Portugal  annexed  to  Spain 
The  Spanish  Aimada  defeated 
Henry  IV.  of  France  abjures  Tio 

testantism  .... 
The  Dutch  begin  their  trade  wtA 

India         .... 
The  Edict  of  Kaates 


■*  They  were  Sir  Thomas  E^erton,  Henry  So- 
merset carl  of  Worcester,  Sir  William  KnoUys,  and 
Sir  John  Popham.  When  he  went  into  the  cky  he 
left  them  in  the  care  of  Sir  John  Davyes,  FiancLs 
Tresham  and  Owen  Salysbuiye.  "  many  of  the  re- 
bek  then  assembled,  crying  araud.  Kill  them !  kill 
thmn !"  but  they  were  released  after  a  confinement 
of  a  few  hoins,  and  before  his  return. 

*  The  earl  of  Southampton  was  tried  vrith  him 
and  was  found  guilty,  but  his  life  was  spared.  In- 
dictments were  also  fotmd  against  William  lord 
Sandys,  and  Edward  lord  Cromwell.  Sir  Edmund 
Bayneham,  and  30  other  knights  and  gentlemen, 
among  whose  names  appear  those  of  several  who 
aftenmurds  joined  in  the  iiunpowder  plot,  as  Cates- 
liy.  Tresham,  and  Qiristopher  and  John  W^right. 
hut  corapantivety  few  of  them  were  brought  to 
trial:  dwqr  were  iasiead  jmprisoaed.  and  paid 
heavy  finu.  On  Feb.  a8,  a  young  mm.  nanKd 
Woodcock,  was  hanged  for  speaking  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  arrest  ^Essex.  On  Feb.  so.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Bayneham  and  two  others  were  found  guilty, 


and  on  March  5,  Sir  Chnstopber  Bbat 
others  were  coodemned,  of  waom  Sir  Gi 
rick  and  Henry  Cuffe  were  ezeculed  1 
and  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  and  Sir  Qm 
vers.  March  18. 

f  Thi<;  is  the  date  of  the  fiest  kittr  uam'- 
exist ;  fhr  prinr  rnmmiinirwfinn  i  hirl  ■fpin 
verbal,  through  trusted  "»**■ *ngirf 

t  "Littk  was  done,"  aays  Sttoar,  "1 
effect  followed,  more  than  of  other  Ae 
clamatioos  beforetime  ande.  and  omn 
parliament  to  that  punxMe"  [35  'Eliz.  c  t, 
new  buildings,"  pnss*cl  in  1593).  In-spil 
lation.  he  comuaias,  "  these  dtsaa  tm 
creased  in  builaing  oif  ooCtaijpes  and  pe4 
inmates,  to  tbe  great  infection  and  alb 
ances  of  them  both."  Tbe  law,  bowava 
suffered  entirelv  to  remain  a  dead  lectei 
sions  of  inquiry  being  freqiuantly  iauiad.-pi 
in  the  tine  of  Charks  I.,  whidb  laaaad  li 
by  compositioo  with  the  oSendan ;  and' 
tice  was  revived  under  the  COmmoowcalt 
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Tki  House  of  Stuart,  thou^  it  was 
Daanidrely  late  in  attainuiK  the 
fil  idi^ity,  vas,  equally  wiih  the 
(Bta^nets,  descended  from  our 
H^Saxon  kings,  and  in  the  person 
fxBcsVI.  it  succeeded  in  J603  to 
.'  duoBe  oF  England.  From  Wat- 
BBt,  fbe  Mster  of  Edgar  Aflieling, 
a  desoended  RotMit  Bruce  *,  wbose 
DflfateT  Margery  mairied  Robdt  the 
nrard,  and  tbeir  son  became  king 
Scotland,  as  Robert  II.,  in  13?!. 
ren  kings  and  one  queen  df  'die 
use  reigned  in  Scotland  alone,  and 
t  more  m  deal  'Britain,  their  rule 
ending  over  a  period  of  343  years 
D.  1371 — 1714),  of  wliich  the  last 
Bty-isix  years  axe,  as  embracing  the 
gns  of  the  limited  monarchs,  Wil- 
B  and  Mary,  and  Anne,  strikingly 
fiqeinsfaed  from  the  long  preceding 
60a.  This,inScodand,washarassed 
(ing  mnch  of  the  time  by  contests 
h  England,  often  caused  by  the 
T^cs  of  France,  whose  unequal 
iancc  was  more  disastrous  to  the 
Act  state  than  her  hostility  could 
It  been.  In  Great  Britain  it  was, 
SDg^out,  of  a  stonny  character, 
m  Itac  cxi&flict  of  regal  rights  and 
pular  claims,  both  of  them  pushed, 
designing  men,  to  unwise  ex- 
mes. 

rhe  Stuarts,  coming  to  the  English 
one  in  succession  to  the  Tudors,  un- 
ppily  received  from  them  a  "  heri- 
:eMwoe,''  andiiad  to  bear  the  bitter 


consequences  of  tbetr  predecessors' 
misgovenuneiA.  Though  in  spirit  Ae 
same  ss  erer,  the  Tudor  rule  liad  be- 
come sensM;  weakcaed  bdore  Ihe 
dose  of  Elizaibeth's  leign,  and  l3ie 
Puritans  in  particular  were  imalteiaUy 
resolved  to  obtain  something  <ifef  -die 
freedom  which  every  one  happily  en- 
joys at  the  present  day,  bat  Ih^  de- 
^red  it  onlf  for  thansi^ves,  amd  had 
no  iSea.  of  true  liberty'-  The  iiist 
Stuart  king  was  of  .a  character  parti- 
cularly m  fitted  to  deal  with  the  diffi- 
cult circomstances  that  surrounded 
him,  and  his  reign  was  passed  in 
quairds  with  his  parliaments,  -which 
grew  every  day  more  serious,  though 
their  ultimate  result  was  hardly  aiiti- 

Thc  reign  of  Charles  1.  is  e^eci^y 
memorable  for  a  fierce  outbreak  osten- 
sibly in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religitnis 
liberty,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
whole  fabric  of  government,  in  Church 
and  State,  both  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land, suffered  a  total,  though  tiappily 
but  temporary,  subwertncm.  This  strug- 
gle between  ^e  Qnmch  and  ira  Puritan 
opponents  was,  like  preceding  convul- 
sions, providentially  overruledfbr  good, 
but  the  character  of  the  parties  to  it  is 
too  often  entirely  misrepresented.  The 
State  Papers  of  the  period,  which  are 
now  being  rendered,  in  substance  at 
least,  accessible  to  all,  afford  the  means 
for  a  more  satisfactory  judgment.  The 
reverence  for  authority,  which  was  the 


ikcndH  bbenyof 


which  tbey  had  I  unhappy  as 
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great  actuating  motive  of  the  royal 
party,  has  been  unjustly  described  as 
a  love  of  slavery,  and  the  Puritans 
have  been  held  up  as  the  champions 
of  liberty  while  they  were  in  reality 
bent  on  destroying  all  reasonable  go- 
vernment, without  which  true  freedom 
is  impossible,  and  the  whole  course  of 
their  conduct  shews  that  the  maxim 
of  "  No  bishop,  no  king,"  ascribed  to 
James  I.,  is  perfectly  just  As  the 
event  shewed,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  curb  them  if  either  Church  or 
State  was  to  be  preserved,  whilst  their 
stubbornness  rendered  mild  measures 
unavailing ;  those  taken  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  so  severely  con- 
demned as  they  have  been,  had  they 
succeeded.  Though  harsh  in  them- 
selves, they  were  far  less  so  than  the 
government  of  the  Tudors,  and  they 
were  justified  in  the  consciences  of 
those  who  employed  them  by  the  duty 
of  upholding  insulted  authonty ;  hence 
they  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  have 
sprung  from  any  purpose  of  perse- 
cution. 

Several  of  the  Stuart  rulers  were  re- 
markable for  their  talents  and  their 
literary  acquirements*^,  but  they  are 
still  better  known  for  the  uninterrupted 
series  of  calamities  which  befel  them. 
Robert  II.  was  a  prince  of  mild  cha- 
racter, whose  authority  was  entirely 
disregarded  by  his  nobles  ;  his  son, 
Robert  III.,  was  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Albany,  and  through  his  machinations 
he  lost  both  of  his  sons,  dying  himself 
of  grief;  James  I.  passed  many  years 
in  an  English  prison,  and  was  at  last 
murdered  by  his  nobles  ;  James  II. 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh ; 


James  III.  was  slain  when  fleeing  from 
a  field  where  he  had  been  ddfeated  by 
his  own  son ;  that  son  (James  IV.)  fell  at 
Flodden-fleld ;  James  V.  was  foiled  in 
an  invasion  of  England,  and  died  soon 
after ;  his  daughter  Mary  ended  her  un- 
happy life  on  me  scaffold ;  the  death  of 
James  VI.  (or  I.)  was  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  accelerated  by  grief  at  the 
misfortunes  of  his  daughter  and  son-in- 
law  (the  Elector  Palatine) ;  Charles  I., 
after  a  long  civil  war,  was  publicly  put 
to  death  bv  his  subjects,  and  bis  sons 
fared  little  better ;  Charles  II.  regained 
the  throne  after  years  of  exile,  out  by 
his  ill  government  prepared  the  way 
for  the  expulsion  .of  his  brother,  James 
II.,  who  died  a  pensioner  of  France. 
Mary  II.  and  Anne  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  more  fortunate,  as  they  only 
obtained  the  throne  through  the  exile 
of  their  father.  James's  son  (James 
Edward)  and  grandson  (Charles  Ed- 
ward) attempted  to  recover  their  king- 
doms, but  their  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Henry,  the  last  of  their 
House,  who  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
known  as  Cardinal  Ybrk,  lived  a  re- 
cipient of  the  bounty  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  \ 

From  the  time  that  England  and 
Scotland  came  under  the  same  ruler 
by  the  succession  of  James  VI.  to  the 
throne  lately  occupied  by  Elizabeth, 
the  arms  of  the  two  countries  were 
borne  on  the  same  shield,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  harp  for  Ireland  •.  The 
roses,  both  red  and  white,  the  fleur- 
de-lis,  the  thistle,  and  the  harp  (all 
crowned),  appear  as  badges,  and  the 
royal  supporters  have  usually  been 
the  lion  and  the  unicorn ',  as  seen  at 
the  present  day. 


<=  James  I.,  James  V..  and  Mary  were  poets,  and 
their  works  are  yet  read  with  pleasure  ;  James  VI. 
wrote  on  many  subjects,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
b«it  with  ve^  considerable  difference  of  merit.  If 
the  claim  of  the  authorship  of  "  Eikon  Basilike" 
put  forward  for  Charles  I.  could  be  satisfactorily 
cstabHshed,  he  also  would  rank  among  distinguished 
writers 


«»  He  died  in  i8o8. 

•  The  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswidc,  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  and  the  succession  of  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  to  the  throne  of  Hanover,  have 
caused  ftuthcr  changes. 

'  Charles  I.  occasionaHy  employed  an  antdopo 
and  a  stag,  both  ducally  coUaied  and  cbainrd, 


JAMES  I. 


Jams  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of 
Gnat  Britab,  was  the  only  cbild  of 
Uny.qaeeii  of  Scots,  by  Henry,  Lord 
D>inle]r,and  was  bom  in  the  castle  of 
EdmbiErgfa,  June  19,  1566.  Early  in 
Aefidlowiiig  year  his  father  was  mur- 
dered ;  in  a  few  months  more  his  mo- 
tfctt  was  obliged  to  resign  her  crown, 
Md  James  was  proclaimed  king  when 
•n  in&mt  of  little  more  than  3  twelve- 
Vonth  old,  July  24,  1567. 

His  infancy  had  a  rapid  succession 
flflOTCmort  ',  three  of  whom  perished 
fcj  riolence,  and  in  his  14th  year  he 
^nnned  the  reins  of  power,  but  it  was 
Ollj  to  give  them  into  the  hands  of 
*anhless  favourites,  who  quarrelled 


^oU^ed  their  young  and  needy  king 
l>  mness  the  judicial  murder  of  his 


mother  without  an  effort  either  to  save 
or  to  avenge  her.  His  own  liberty  was 
abridged,  and  his  life  apparently  en- 
dangered, through  hatred  caused  by 
their  misconduct,  as  at  Che  Raid  of 
Ruthven,  in  15S2,  and  by  the  Gowrie 
Plot,  in  1600. 

Though  Elizabeth  deferred  the  indi- 
cation of  her  successor  to  the  latest 
hour  of  her  life,  her  courtiers  felt  as- 
sured (hat  it  could  be  no  other  than 
James  of  Scotland,  and  they  paid  their 
court  to  him  so  assiduously  in  her  de- 
clining years  as  to  cause  her  abundant 
anxiety ;  at  length  she  died,  and  James, 
in  hfs  thirty- seventh  year,  became 
king  of  England,  without  the  shadow 
of  opposition. 

He  was  scarcely  established  in  his 
new  kingdom,  however,  when  discon- 
tents began  to  appear.    He  had,  while 


^' «•  turi  of  Mismy,  hu  ondi!,  wu  ihe  m 
*wAcw  ^ai  of  Leaox  (th«  huu'i  gnndbth 
Maadcd  himi  then  cune  Ei^nc  oil  d(  H 
no  a  Ulvwdl  by  Juna  Dougks  eirl  of  K 


r),      ^ne  of  ihc  four  died  a  i 


e   tool  of  the  English  n 
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in  poverty  in  Scotland,  made  promises 
both  to  the  Romanists  and  to  the  Puri- 
tans of  something  like  toleration  ;  but 
he  at  once  joined  himself  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  which  gave  them  oc- 
casion to  charge  him  ¥rith  insincerity, 
and,  apparently,  to  unite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dethroning  him*.  This  scheme 
fn  iled,  as  did  the  revolting  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  the  rest  of  his  reign  was 
passed  in  coercing  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects into  a  temporary  re-acceptance  of 
episcopal  go\^enunent,  and  in  quarrels 
^vith  his  English  parliaments  ;  the  lat- 
ter were  often  hastily  dissolved,  and 
their  members  imprisoned,  but  they 
remonstrated  freely  on  matters  both  a£ 
Church  and  State,  impeached  his  mi- 
nisters, controlled  his  foreign  policy, 
and  exhibited  unmistakable  tokens  of 
that  puritanical  and  republican  spirit 
which  led  his  unhappy  successor  to  the 
scaffold.  Commerce,  however,  flourish- 
ed ;  the  newly  opened  trade  with  India 
was  steadily  pursued,  and  many  at- 
tempts were  made  by  Hudson,  Baffin, 
and  others,  to  discover  a  nordi-westem 
passage  ;  America,  too,  began  to  be 
systematically  settled  by  the  English. 
James's  conduct  towards  foreign 
states  was  weak  and  discreditable. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
was  personally  a  sincere  Protestant ; 
but  his  exalted  notions  of  the  kingly 


dignity  ^  led  him  to  ^c  with  the  Ro- 
manists rather  than  the  Protestants, 
from  dislike  to  the  republican  fonn  of 
government*.  On  the  same  grounl 
he  eagerly  sought  alliances  for  his 
sons  with  the  royal  families  of  France 
and  Spain,  regardless  of  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  people  on  the  score  of 
religion ;  and  to  attain  his  ends  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  sign  treaties  pro- 
mising a  toleration  of  Romanism, 
which  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
statutes  of  his  kingdom,  and  coold 
only  have  been  carried  out  by  his  ex- 
ercising the  power  he  was  so  unwise 
as  sometimes  to  claim,  of  being  supe- 
rior to  all  law.  His  project  failed  as 
regarded  Spain,  and  he  was  involved 
in  a  war  against  that  power  (reluct- 
antly undertaken,  though  the  domi- 
nions of  his  son-in-law,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  were  at  stake',)  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his 
hunting-seat  of  Theobalds,  near  Ches- 
hunt,  March  27,  1625.  He  was  buried 
in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  Westminster. 
James  married,  in  1590^  Anne  d 
Denmark,  daughter  of  Frederic  11. 
She  was  bom  in  1 574,  was  handsome, 
active,  and  intriguing,  but  seems  to 
have  had  far  less  influence  o\'er  hff 
husband  than  his  unworthy  favourite^ 
Carr«f  and  Villiers'',  exercised.  ^ 
was  fond  of  pomp  and  pageantry,  ior 


'  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  tlic  alleged 
(''■»n<!pira'.T\'  was  really  a  base  contrivance  of  Cecil 
ti)  get  rid  of  Ralegh  and  others,  who  had  courted 
the  friendship  of  James  as  eagerly  as  he  himself 
h.id  done,  and  were  likely  to  prove  successful  rivals 
in  the  distribution  of  honours  and  rewards.  Such 
a  supposition  ought  not  to  lie  lightly  entertained, 
"but  Mill  it  is  ditficult  to  conceive  wliat  objects  could 
be  common  to  Romish  priests,  Puritans  and  pro- 
fessed free-thinkers,  or  atheists  as  they  were  then 
termed  :  yet  such  men  were  found  among  the  con- 
spirators, and  James's  lenity  has  been  Liken  as  a 
presumption  of  their  innocence  ;  only  the  priests 
.ind  one  gentleman  suffered  death. 

«*  He  iold  his  parliamt.-nt,  that  as  it  was  blas- 
phemy to  ({uestion  what  the  Almighty  could  do  by 
His  power,  so  it  wxs  sedition  to  inquire  what  a  king 
could  do  by  virtue  of  his  prerog.itivc. 

•  He  was  easily  persuaded  that  the  HolLinders, 
ni  successful  rebels,  were  "an  ill  example  for  a 
snonarch  to  cherish."' 

^  A  quarrel  concerning  Church  propcrt>'  in  Ro- 
Tiemia,  bet  ^  cen  the  Romanists  and  the  Pn»tcstants, 
induced  the  latter  to  attempt  to  throw  off  the  rule 
of  the  house  of  Austria  :  the  Elector  Palatine  was 
chosen  king  by  the  insurgents,  btu  the  attempt  mis- 
carried, and  m  the  end  he  lost  even  his  paternal 
States,  dying  broken-hearted  in  the  year  1633. 

IT  Robert  Carr.  a  younger  son  of  a  family  on  the 
Scottish  border  that  had  sufferwl  in  the  cause  of 
Mary  of  Scotland,  was  early  received  as  the  king's 
page,  and  was  knighted  at  his  coronation  in  Ens-  < 
land.  The  high  offices  of  lord -treasurer  and  lord- 
chamberUun  were  soon  bestowed  on  him,  he  was 


made  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  created  ^    ^ 
Rochester  and  carl  of  Somerset.    He  at  )U0^ 


contracted  an  infamous  marriage  with  Fu»>^ 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  the  flJi^'^o'^^^^*^ 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  from  this  drcuBHtttoeW 
ruin  may  be  dated.  He  and  his  wtfe 
victed  in  1616  of  the  murder  of  Sir 


bury,  who  had  opposed  their  union,  though  it  9^^ 
probable  that  she  only  was  guilty.  Somcnrt^*  - 
imprisoned  until  r6sz,  and  being  then  ■*'^3f|? 
lived  in  comparative  poverty  to  the  time  <■  ■* 
death,  in  1645,  his  wretdied  wife,  who  bad  «•" 
fe^sed  herseu  a  murderess,  having  died  m  i^.,_ 
••  George  Villieni^  the  son  of  a  Leice*oM* 
knight,  was  bum  in  Z59«.  He  was  ctriy 
abroad,  and  on  his  return  in  i6z$.  he 
James's  notice,  was  made  a  gentleman  oftke< 
ber,  and  so  grew  in  favour,  that  in  less  dttoa^ 
years  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  hone,  WP^ 
of  the  Garter,  chief  justice  in  eyre  noith  ^''^Jt 
Ix>rd  Whaddon,  Viscotmt  Vtlliers.  and  ea^of  ^^ 
ingham.  H  e  afterwards  attained  the  I  _" 
of  marquis  and  duke,  and  was  as  graU  a  f 
with  Charies  I.  as  he  had  been  with  his 
His  conduct,  however,  had  a  very  unhuvfi 
ence  on  the  relations  between  Charlet  ana  ml 
pie :  he  was  impeached,  and.  though 
parliamentary  vengeance  by  his  master,  fdl  a 
to  assassination,  Aug.  33,  1638.  He  had 
the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  a  rich  hiim^ 
and  he  left  two  sons,  one  killed  in  the  civil  war,tfd 
the  other  the  proflig.ite  minister  of  Charies  ll*t^f^ 
demncd  to  au  odious  immortality  as  Che  £10  w 
Dr>'dun. 


C 


1  James  in  difficulties  through 
xtmvagant  eicpeiiMS,  and  was 
.ted  of  canying  on  a  secret  cor- 
idence  with  Rome'.  She  died 
I  1,  1619,  and  was  buried  at 
mnster,  May  13. 
ar  children  were, — 
iry,  bom  Feb.  19, 1593,  to  whom 
I  Elizabeth  was  godmother.  He 
eated  prince  of  Wales,  and  made 
ht  in  1610,  on  which  occasion  a 
aid  was  demanded,  and  reluc- 
paid,  though  the  young  prince 
imself  popular,  being  looked  on 
■}y  to  prove  an  enterprising  king. 
ied,  greatly  regretted,  Nov.   5, 

KKLES  became  king, 
abeth,  bom  Aug.  19,  1596,  was 
k1  Feb,  14,  1613,  to  the  Elector 
ne  ;  she  became  for  a  short  time 

of  Bohemia,  and,  after  a  life  of 
vicissitudes,  died  in  London,  Feb. 
562.  The  princes  Rupert  and 
ice,  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
:  civil  wars,  were  her  sons  ;  and 
■ughter  Sophia  was  the  mother 

lint  king  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 

xrt,  Mary,  Margaret  and  Sophia 

material  alteration  in  the  royal 
marked  the  reign  of  this  king. 


e  and  England  appear  in  the 
nd  fourth  quarters,  counter-quar- 
;  Scotland  in  the  second;  Ire- 
a  the  third ;  all  within  the  garter. 
The  Scottish  unicorn 
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became  the  sinister  supporter,  Eliat- 
beth'j  motto  was  soon  replaced  by 
"Beati  Pacifici;"  and  the  thistle, 
sometimes  dimidiated  with  the  rose,  ap- 
peared in  addition  to  her  royal  badges. 
In  judging  of  the  character  of  James, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  ample  allow- 
ance for  the  unfavourable  circnm- 
stances  under  which  he  grew  up.  He 
never  experienced  a  parent's  care,  and 
he  fell  early  into  the  hands  of  worthless 
favourites.  His  poverty  rendered  him 
a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  unprin- 
cipled English  ministers,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  many  mortifica- 
tions at  the  hands  of  his  native  sub- 
jects, which  gave  him  a  fixed  dislike 
to  Presbyterianism.  When  he  came 
to  England,  the  clet^  of  the  Churdi 
offered,  by  their  deferential  manner, 
and  their  expressed  admiration  of  his 
learning,  a  gratifying  contrast  to  the 
stem,  if  not  rude  behaviour  of  the 
Scots  ;  he  resolved  at  once  to  identily 
himself  with  episcopacy,  and  was  easily 
persuaded  that  its  enemies  were  also 
enemies  to  monarchy.     Events  have 

Siroved  that  this  conclusion  was  pcT- 
ectly  jiist,  but  James  did  not  possess 
the  firmness  to  curb  his  parliaments 
as  his  predecessor  had  done,  and  his 
imprudent  measures  only  prepared  the 
way  for  the  ruin  of  the  state. 

James  had  been  carefully  educated 
by  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan, 
and  he  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  which,  though 
now  censured  as  pedantic,  shew  him 
to  have  possessed  a  cultivated  mind, 
and  a  style  quite  equal  10  the  gene- 
rality of  writers  of  his  time  ;  he  also 
aspired  to  theological  learning,  and 
he  founded  a  seminary  for  champions 
in  the  Romish  controversy  J.  His 
amusements,  however,    were    of  the 


bull,  bear,  and  lion-baiting  ^,  and  the 
more  ordinary  field  sports  occupied 
his  time  to  the  utter  neglect  of  public 
affairs',  which  his  ministers  managed 


dnn  irf  Eieur,  being  ihe 
1  ;  the  plan  failed,  and  Itic 

re  puUed  down  in  the  Time 


of  Charles  II.  ind  Ihc 


ce  Aogm  m  tM  pmcacc 
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almost  at  their  own  pleasure.  Though 
his  jealous  fears  brought  his  unhappy 
cousin,  Arabella  Stuart ",  to  destruc- 
tion, and  his  wish  for  the  Spanish 
alliance  led  him  to  sacrifice  Ralegh, 
he  was,  on  principle,  averse  to  blood- 
shed, and  habitually  merciful  in  his 
dealing:  with  offenders.  He  was  a 
patron  of  learning  ",  and  promoted  the 
present  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and,  though  weak  and  vain,  he 
must  be  considered  a  Idndly-disposed, 
well-meaning  man,  although  unfortu- 
nately a  very  indifferent  king. 


A.D.  1603. 


James  of  Scotland  is  proclaimed 
king  by  the  council  in  London,  March 
24.  Messengers  are  dispatched  to 
him  **,  and  he  commences  nis  journey 


for  England,  reaching  Barwick  April 
6,  and  London  May  7.  He  is  crowned, 
with  his  queen,  at  Westminster,  July 

25- 
Attempts  are  made  to  re-establish 

the  Romish  worship  in  Ireland,  but 

they  are  checked  by  the  deputy  (Lord 

Mountjoy). 

A  conspiracy  to  place  Arabdia 
Stuart  on  the  throne  is  discovered. 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  the  lords  Cob- 
ham  and  Grey,  are  seized,  in  July,  to- 
gether with  several  partisans. 

Many  new  peers  created,  as  also 
knights  of  the  Bath,  and  knights  ba- 
chelor ^ 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh  and  the  other 
prisoners  are  removed  early  in  No- 
vember to  Winchester**,  and  there 
tried  and  convicted;  but  three  only 
are  executed '. 


">  She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles,  earl  of  Lenox, 
his  father's  brother,  and  was  by  some  lawyers  con- 
sidered to  have  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  the 
king  himself.  One  of  the^  objects  attributed  to  Ra- 
legh and  others  was  to  raise  her  to  the  throne,  and 
she  was  in  consequence  held  in  a  kind  of  honour- 
ab^  custody  to  prevent  her  marriaee.  She  was» 
however,  clandestinely  united  to  M^lUam  Seymour, 
Lord  Beauchamp  (afterwards  duke  of  Somerset, 
like  herself  a  descendant  of  Henry  VIL)in  z6iz, 
attempted  to  escape  with  him  to  the  continent,  but 
was  retaken,  and  died  a  lunatic  in  the  Tower  in 
161 5.  She  was  buried  beside  Mary,  aueen  of  Scots, 
and  Prince  Henry^  but  without  fimeral  pomp, "  lest," 
says  Camden,  *'it  should  seem  to  reflea  on  the 
king's  justice." 

"  Two  eminent  men  of  his  era  maybe  mentioned. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  The  first 
was  bom  in  Norfolk  in  1554,  and  was  a  member  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  eminent 
as  a  lawyer,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1593,  and  long  held  the  office  of  attorney- 
general,  in  which  post  he  shewed  much  zeal  in  pro- 
secuting to  conviction  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Sir 
Waller  Ralegh,  as  well  as  the  Gunpowder  Plot  con- 
spirators, overwhelmine  all  alike  with  the  coarsest 
language.  In  z6o6  Coke  was  made  a  judge,  but  he 
fell  into  disgrace  after  the  trial  of  the  murderers  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  was  removed  from  the 
l)ench.  He  endeavoured  to  gam  the  i)rotection  of 
the  favourite,  Buckingham,  but  failing  in  this,  from 
a  vehement  defender  of  prerogative  he  became  con- 
spicuous for  his  opposition  to  the  m(»isiires  of  the 
court.  He  was  in  consequence  imprisoned  at  one 
time;  and  at  another  made  sheriff,  m  order  to  dis- 
qualify him  from  a  seat  in  parliament ;  and  on  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1634,  his  papers 
were  seized,  though  without  finding  anythmg  to 
justify  the  levy  of  a  fine  on  his  heir.  He  was  the 
author  of  worl^  which  are  of  authority  in  the  courts 
of  law  to  the  present  day,  but  his  conduct  as  a  judge 
has  been  censured,  and  as  a  member  of  parliament 
was  clesirly  the  result  of  faction. 

Francis  Bacon  was  bom  in  1561,  and  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  nephew  of  Lord  Burgh- 
ley.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  when  only  sixteen  was  sent  abroad  in 
the  suite  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  ambassador  to 
France.  On  his  return  he  studied  the  law,  at- 
tained in  succession  the  offices  of  attorney-general, 
lord  keeper,  and  lord  chancellor,  and  was  made  a 
peer,  as  viscount  St.Alban's.     But  this  seeming 


prosperity  proved  his  ruin.     Though  a  prafimnd 
phiIos(^hen  and  worthy  of  the  hig^iest  honour  kt 
his  scientific  researches  and  writings,  he  was  a 
weak,  vain,  ostentatious  man,  and  involved  hiaseir 
in  debts,  to  relieve  which  he  was  said  to  reodvt 
bribes  from  suitors  in  his  court ;  the  diaise  wn 
believed,  and,  after  a  brief  tenure  of  office,  ne  m 
impoiched,  condemned^  and  sentenced  to  fine  «n 
imprisonment,  though  it  does  not  iqif^earthat  utf 
of  his  judgments  were  reversed  as  unjnsL    Biaa 
descended  to  the  most  abject  suwlicatiotts  to  ^ 
king,  and  was  soon  set  at  iiberty,  nis  fine  alsobeiiV 
reimtted.    He  lived  in  retirement  for  a  few  jeu*, 
and  then  died  rather  suddenly,  April  9,  i6a6. 

®  Thomas  Nevil,  dean  of  Camterbunr,  disp«ld>« 
by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  was  one  of  the  eainiat  ol 
these,  and  was  ^tified  by  the  king^  dedaitf^ 
of  his  firm  intention  to  maintain  the  Church  istoe 
state  his  predecessor  had  left  it.  The  Puritatfij^ 
him  on  the  road  with  what  they  termed  the  ID<^ 
nary  jPetition,  firom  the  thousand  mintsten,  ^ 
g^roaning  as  under  a  common  burden  of  hnnj^ 
rites  and  ceremonies,"  who  were  expected  *^,°5 
did  not  sign  it ;  the  actual  number  was  bat  soo^ 
7  so.  The  Universities  issued  formal  replies  to  •* 
allegations,  which  were  also  discussed  at  the  HsBP' 
ton  Court  conferences. 

p  The  knights  bachelor  alone,  accord^  toSwg^» 
amounted  to  "  three  or  four  hundred."  Ttas  V^ 
sion  in  the  bestowal  of  honovirs  contrasted  rtrtff°y 
with  the  conduct  of  the  deceasol  queen,  *°^  T^ 
made  the  occasion  of  popular  satire,  a  new  "^S 
Memory"  being  said  to  be  necessary  if  a  o*****j^ 
keep  in  mind  the  names  and  titles  now  first  httf^-T 

1  The  courts  were  then  held  there,  in  co"*" 
quence  of  the  plague  prevailing  in  Lcmdoo.       ^^ 

»  George  Brooke,  Bartholomew  K'0<***'5j^ 
thony  Copley,  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  and  two  po^* 
William  Ckrkc  and  William  Watson,  were  con- 
victed, and  Sir  Edward  Parham  acquitted,  I*^* 
15 ;  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  condemned  Nov.  'Jl» 
Lord  Cobham,  Nov.  25 ;  Lord  Grey,  Noir^ 
Brooke  (brother  to  Lord  Cobham)  was  h«l**^ 
Dec.  5  :  Clarke  and  Watson  were  hanged  Nov-^^ 
Cobham,  Grey,  and  Markham  were  ''P"*^!*^^ 
the  scafibld,  Dec.  9.  Lord  Grey  died  in  the  To«^ 
in  x6i6,  and  Ralegh  was  temporarily  set  at  ^P^ 
about  the  same  time :  Cobham  was^  after  a  s"^ 
imprisonment,  released,  and  died  m  povertf* 
16x9  ;  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  Copley,  and  Brooked 
were  banished. 
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A.D.  1604. 

Conferences  held  before  the  king  at 
Hampton  Courty  between  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Whitgift),  eight 
IxshopSy  five  deans,  and  two  doctors, 
and  Dr.  Reynolds  and  three  more  of 
tiie  Puritan  party,  Jan.  14,  15,  16. 
Sane  slight  alterations  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  are  agreed  on,  and  a 
sew  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
ordered. 

Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  ordered, 
by  prodamation  dated  Feb.  22,  to  quit 
the  r»dm  before  March  19. 

Archbishop  Whitgift  <ues,  Feb.  29. 
He  is  succeeded  (Dec.  10}  by  Richard 
BaiMToft  %  bishop  of  London. 

The  parliament  meets  March  19, 
asd  sits  until  July  7.  The  king  ad- 
drsses  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  he 
lecommenos  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland;  professeshimself  a  member 
of  die  Church  of  England ;  and  cen- 
'lores  the  doubtful  loyalty  of  the  Ro- 
Banists,  and  ^  die  sect  rather  than  re- 
figion  of  the  Puritans  and  NoveUists." 

The  first  act  of  the  parliament  was 
'a most  joyful  and  just  recognition  of 
the  immediate,  lawfiil,  and  undoubted 
nocession,  descent,  and  right  of  the 
crown,'' [i  tac  I.  c  i].  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Scots 
ibr  the  union  of  the  two  countries 


Sc  2] ;  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  against 
esuits,  seminary  priests,  and  recu- 
sants in  general,  were  confirmed  [c. 
4]  ;  and,  to  correct  an  abuse  that  had 
prevailed  in  her  days,  bishops  were 
disabled  to  alienate  any  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  their  sees  [c.  3] ;  tunnage 
and  poundage'  were  granted  to  the 
king  [c.  33] ;  and  as  the  plague  raged 
at  the  time,  provision  was  made  for  a 
rate  for  the  support  of  the  infected 
[c  31],  who  were  not  to  leave  their 
houses,  '' having  any  infectious  sores 
uncured,"  under  the  penalty  of  death. 
Another  act  [c.  12]  declared  witchcraft 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

The  convocation  meets,  under  the 
presidency  of  Bancroft,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don. A  book  of  Canons,  prepared  by 
him,  is  accepted  by  the  convocation, 
and  assented  to  by  the  king  \ 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
concluded  with  the  king  of  Spain  and 
the  archdukes*  of  Austria,  Aug.  18. 
The  king  bound  himself  thereby  to 
give  no  further  aid  to  the  "  Hollanders, 
or  other  enemies  of  the  king  of  Spain 
and  the  archdukes,"  and  to  endeavour 
to  procure  a  peace  between  them  and 
the  restoration  of  the  cautionary  towns  y. 
In  return,  commercial  privileges  were 
granted  •,  and' "  moderation  to  be  had 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition" 


Hems  a  Lancashire  man.  bom  in  15^4.  He 
lad  been  c*»f^pl»«"  to  Whitgift,  having  gained  his 
— ice  fav  Us  actire  opposition  to  the  Puritans  at 


Camhnigt,  while  he  was  college  tutor.  He  preached 
acekfarated  sermon  at  Paul's-cross,  in  1589,  which 
pVB  peat  offence  to  many  of  the  courtiers,  as  he 
ttsW  remaiked  that  the  main  cause  of  the  com- 
fhats  daily  made  against  the  governors  of  the 
Chndi  was  the  deure  to  possess  their  revenues  ; 
kiVM,  however,  £svourab^  noticed  by  the  queen, 
VIS  in  1597  made  bishop  01  London,  and  attended 
kr  St  bier  death.  Bishop  Bancroft  bore  a  leading 
IBtin  the  Hampton  Court  conferences,  and,  shortly 
iftcr  becoming  primate,  he  held  the  Puritanical 
party  jn  checlc:  the  well-known  canons  of  160^ 
woe  pcepared  under  his  direction,  and  he  laboured 
to  le-establish  episcopacy^  in  Scotland.  He  died 
Xov.  9,  s6io,  ano  was  buried  at  Lambeth. 

*  These,  the  original  of  our  present  customs 
dstiesy  ooosASted,  boide  some  less  important  mat- 
im,  01  a  duty  of  3s.  on  each  ttm  of  wine  imported, 
Md  of  IS.  in  tne  pound  on  the  value  of  other  goods ; 
iKmi  generally  paid  double.  The  preamble  states 
Alt  these  duties  had  been  enjoy^,  time  out  of 
Mod,  by  the  Icing's  predecessors,  "  by  authority  of 
pKfiuaent,  for  defence  of  the  realm  and  keeping 
aid  tattgaard  of  the  seas."  Tunnage  had  been 
jnntcd  to  Edward  IIL  in  1379,  and  poundage  to 
Hcmy  V.  in  14x5.  Both  Had  been  granted,  in 
similar  terms  to  those  now  used,  ever  since  the 
tiiKof  £dward  IV.,  but  only  for  the  life  of  each 
noaardL  Charies  L .  when  they  were  refused  by  the 
fSuiiament.  levied  them  as  on  his  own  authority, 
a  step  which  had  the  most  fisUal  consequences. 


*>  These  canons,  141  in  number,  are  mainly  a  re- 
publication of  older  ones^  but  some  new  ones  were 
introduced,  which  authoritatively  condemn  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Puritans ;  hence  they  have  been  repre- 
sented, though  tmjustly,  as  merely  designea  to 
augment  the  power  of  the  Church.  They  have 
never  received  parliamentary  sanction,  and  there- 
fore are  considered  by  the  courts  of  common  law  to 
be  oblizatorv  on  the  clergy  only. 

J*  Albert,  brother  of  the  emperor  Rudolph,  and 
his  wife  Isabella,  sister  of  the  king  of  Spain.  As  in 
the  instance  of  Philip  and  Mary,  they  were  both 
styled  archdukes. 

y  See  A.D.  1585.  The  king  was  bound  by  treaty 
not  to  give  up  these  towns  to  the  Spaniards  ;  but 
he  declared  that  if  the  States  refused  to  enter  into 
a  pacification,  he  should  consider  himself  at  liberty 
to  act  as  he  should  judee  just  and  honourable  re- 
garding them ;  meanwhUe  his  garrisons  were  for- 
bidden to  take  any  further  part  m  the  war. 

«  Among  these  was  the  liberty  of  carrying  good* 
from  Germany  to  Spain  ;  but  as  it  was  to  be  appre- 
hended that  tne  English  merchants  would  allow  the 
use  of  their  names  and  ships  to  the  Hollanders,  this 
was  strictly  forbidden,  as  was  any  connivance  of 
English  magistrates,  "upon  peril  of  the  king's 
majesty's  indignation,  loss  of  their  ofTices,  and 
other  more  grievous  ptmishments  to  be  inflicted  at 
the  king's  pleasure.*'  The  Hollanders  regarded 
themselves  as  abandoned ;  and  a  dislike  grew  up 
between  the  two  nations,  which  resulted  in  the 
massacre  of  Amboyna,  and  the  naval  wars  of  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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ing  of  Tuesday,  November  ^,  Fawkes 
was  seized  in  the  vault,  earned  before 
the  council,  examined,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower.  His  associates  at  once 
fled  to  Dunchurch,  taking  some  few 
friends  and  their  servants  with  them, 
to  the  number  of  about  forty  horse. 
They  found  there  a  well-armed  party 
assembled,  but  all  but  three  of  them 
declined  to  cast  in  their  fortunes 
with  those  of  the  baffled  conspirators. 
The  sheriffs  of  Warwick  and  Wor- 
cester (Sir  Richard  Vemey  and  Sir 
Richard  Walsh)  arrayed  the  power  of 
their  counties,  and  Catesby  and  his 
party  retired  in  haste  to  Holbeach 
house,  near  Stourbridge,  in  Worces- 
tershire, the  residence  of  Stephen  Lyt- 


telton,  (one  who  had  joined  them, 
where  they  had  resolved  to  maintaii 
themselves,  in  the  hope  of  an  insur 
rection  of  the  neighbouring  Romanist 
in  their  favour.  No  one  stirred,  how 
ever;  their  powder  blew  up^  despt 
rately  wounoing  Grant,  Keys,  an< 
RooKwood;  ana  when  the  sheriff  (Si 
Richard  Walsh)  approached,  (Nov.  8, 
Catesby,  Percy,  and  the  two  Wrists 
purposely  exposed  themselves  to  thet 
assailants,andwere  shot  dead.  Thomai 
Winter,  Bates,  and  the  wounded  men 
were  made  prisoners;  Sir  Everan 
Digby  cut  his  way  through,  but  wa: 
soon  after  captiu^  as  were  Rober 
Winter  and  Stephen  Lyttelton,  a  fei 
days  after. 


NOTE. 
The  Gunpowder  Plot. 


Three  letters  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  seem  to  shew  that  not  only 
'  Cecil,  but  King  James,  Chief  Justice  Pop- 
ham  and  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  if  not 
others,  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  plot 
at  least  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  year 
1 603.  It  appears  to  have  been  made  known 
to  them  by  one  Joseph  Davies,  through  the 
means  of  a  person  named  Henry  Wright, 
who  on  March  26, 1606,  wrote  from  Clerken- 
well,  to  Cecil  (then  earl  of  Salisbury)  ask- 
ing for  some  place  on  account  of  his  ser- 
vices in  "  discovering  villanous  practices." 
That  the  allusion  is  to  the  Gimpowder 
Plot  is  rendered  certain  by  another  letter, 
from  Wright  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner, 
which  runs  thus  : — 

"Good  Sir  Thomas,  I  am  as  eager  for  setting 
of  the  lodgings  as  you  can  be,  and  in  truth  whereas 
we  desired  but  twenty,  the  discoverer  had  set  ">  and 
(if  we  accept  of  it,)  can  set  above  three  score,  but 
I  told  him  that  the  State  would  take  it  for  good 
service  if  he  set  twenty  of  the  most  principal  Jesuits 
and  seminary  priests,  and  therewithal  I  gave  nim  13 
or  14  names  picked  out  of  his  own  notes,  among  the 
which  five  of  them  were  sworn  to  the  secresy.  He 
sadth  absolutely  that  by  God's  grace  he  will  do  it 
ere  long,  but  he  stayeth  some  tew  days  purposely 
for  the  coming  to  town  of  Tesmond  and  Kempe. 
two  principals:  their  lodgings  are  prepared,  and 
they  will  be  here,  as  he  saiui,  for  certain  within 
these  two  davs.  For  the  treason,  Davies  neither 
hath  nor  will  unfold  himself  for  the  discovery  of 
it  till  he  hath  his  pardon  for  it  mnder  seal,  as  I 
old  you,  which  is  now  in  great  forwardness,  and 


ready  to  be  sealed,  so  that  ere  long  yoa  dal 

have  alL 

"  Your  woffship^  most  devoted. 

"HBM.WRKaiT.'' 

The  letter  has  no  date^  but  this  is  ap- 
proximately supplied  by  the  &ct  that  i 
pardon  for  all  treasons,  &c.,  to  Josepl 
Davies,  granted  April  25, 1604,  appears  oe 
the  Pardon  Roll,  2  Jac.  I. 

The  third  letter,  also  without  date^  k 


plot  of  the  Powder  treason,"  and  reads 
thus : — 


**  If  it  may  please  your  Majesty,  can  jroo 

ber  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  and  Sk 
Thomas  Chaloner,  Kt.,  had  a  hand  in  the  disoofCfy 
of  the  practises  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Powderplot, 
and  did  from  time  to  time  [rvcwo/  iJke  smmutm'to 
your  Majesty,  for  two  years'  space  afanost  bobie 
the  said  treason  burst  forth  by  an  obscure  lettec 
sent  to  the  Lord  Monteagle,  which  your  Majesty, 
like  an  angel  of  God,  interpreted,  touching  oe 
blow,  then  intended  to  be  given  by  powder.  The 
man  that  informed  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  and  the 
Lord^  Popham  of  the  said  Jesiuticai  practises,  ^uk 
meetings  and  traitorous  designs  in  that  matter, 
whereof  from  time  to  time  uiey  informed  yooi 
Majesty,  was  one  Wright,  who  hath  yoiu*  Majatfi 
hand  for  his  so  doing,  and  never^  received  any  re- 
ward for  hispains  and  charges  laid  out copcemim 
the  same.  This  Wright,  if  occasion  serve,  can  dc 
more  service." 

The  document  is  addressed  to  *'  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Conway,"  and  its  date  is  thus  fixed 
as  not  earlier  than  16 16. 


blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see 
who  hurts  them."  It  seems  probable  that  the  let- 
ter, which  is  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
was  written,  m  a  feigned  hand,  by  Tresiiam,  who 
repented  of  his  participation  in  the  plot.    He  was 


apprehended  soon  after  its  failure,  and  died  in  the 
Tower  before  he  could  be  brought  to  triaL 

">  What  would  now  be  termed  detectives  or 
spies,  were  called  "  setters"  or  "  trepaaaers**  in  ths 
seventeenth  century. 


AA  x6o6.] 


JAMES  I. 
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The  parliament  meets  Jan.  21,  and 
sits  tiU  May  27. 

The  king,  in  his  opening  speech, 
dedaied  that  he  did  not  impute  die 

ei  of  the  gunpowder  plot  to  any 
the  actual  perpetrators.    His  par- 
fiamenty  however,  passed  acts  in  con- 
sequence, which  greatly  added  to  the 
burden  of  the  peiuil  laws  affecting  the 
vfade  body  of  Romish  recusants.   Be- 
side the  statutes  3  Jac.  I.  c.  i,  which 
mointed  an  annual  thanksgiving  on 
the  5th  of  November,  and  c.  2,  iK^ch 
attainted  *^  divers  offenders  in  the  late 
most  barbarous,  monstrous,  detestable 
and  damnable  treasons  v  it  passed 
'an  act  for  the  better  discovering  and 
repressing  of  popish  recusants,"  [c.  4,] 
hf  which  such  of  them  as  conformed 
were  required  to  take  the  sacrament 
once  a-year  at  least;  their  absence 
from  church  was  punishable  by  heavy 
fines,  and  two-tmrds  of  their  lands 
might  be  taken  instead ;  an  oath  of 
aU%iance^  renouncing  the  pope's  au- 
thority in  the  most  offensive  terms  % 
was  im|)osed ;  to  refuse  it  incurred  a 
pncmunire ;  to  go  into  the  service  of 
anyfordgn  prince  without  having  t^en 
it  was  felony,  and  the  same  penalty 
attached  to  persons,  professedly  Pro- 
testant^ going  abroad  and  declining 
or  avmdmg  a  bond,  in  ;£20  at  least, 
not  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Romish 
Church;    persons    harbouring    recu- 
sants, (except  parents  or  wards,)  or 
keepmg  servants  who  did  not  attend 
dnunch,  were  to  forfeit  ;£io  per  month, 
and  houses  might  be  broken  open  in 
search  of  offenders.    Another  statute 
[c  5]  banished  all   recusants   from 
cout,  London   tradesmen  and  dond 
Me  residents  excepted ;  persons  con- 
victed of  recusancy  were  disabled  to 
iHdd  any  public  office^  be  executors 
^  guardians,  or  practise  any  of  the 
^^ofal  professions ;  their  widows  for- 
feited two-thirds  of  their  dower ;  mar- 


riage, christening,  or  burial,  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  order  of  die 
Church  of  England,  was  forbidden 
under  heavy  penalties,  as  was  sending 
children  abroad  for  education  without 
licence ;  their  service-books,  and  mis- 
sals, and  relics,  were  to  be  destroyed ; 
their  arms  were  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  but  kept  in  repair  at  their  ex- 
pense; and  lastly,  thev  were  left  to 
the  process  of  the  High  Commission 
Court,  as  persons  excommunicate,  not- 
withstandmg  any  penalties  that  they- 
might  suffer  from  this  act. 

The  gunpowder  conspirators  are 
tried  before  a  special  commission,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham (Charles  Howard,)  Jan.  27. 
Sir  Everard  Digby  pleads  guilty ; 
Bates,  Fawkes,  Grant,  Keys,  Rook- 
wood,  and  the  two  Winters,  plead 
not  guilty,  ^  to  the  admiration  of  all 
the  hearers,"  says  Stow.  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  Robert  Winter,  Grant,  and 
Bates,  are  executed  Jan.  30,  in  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard  ;  Thomas  Winter, 
Rookwood,  Keys,  and  Fawkes,  at 
Westminster,  Jan.  31. 

Henry  Gamett ',  the  Jesuit,  is  tried 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  gunpowder 
plot,  and  found  guilty,  March  28.  He 
IS  executed.  May  3. 

A  national  flag  for  Great  Britain 


i 


National  Tlag  of  Orett  Britain. 


f*  It  »*t«mt«  l)y  name  not  only  the  eight  who  had 

?cs  executed,  and  the  four  lulled  at  Holbeach 

'*oaK,  but  also  Tresham,  who  died  before  trial, 

^  Hugh  Owen,  who  had  not  been  taken ;  he  was 

^ofioer  in  the  archduke's  service  in  Flanders,  and 

^d  been  manifestly  in  league  with  the  rest,  but 

^  ardiduke  refus<»  to  give  him  up. 

1^*  "And  I  do  further  swear  that  I  do  from  my 

?^4t  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure,  as  impious  and 

r^«tical,  this  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  that 

2[^|iices  which  be  excommunicate  or  deprived  by 

^  pope,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their 


subjects  or  any  other  whosoever."  ^  This  oath  gave 
rise  to  a  schism  among  the  Romanists,  some  talcing 
the  oath,  others  refusmg  it ;  the  matter  was  also  a 
subject  of  controversy  between  King  James  and 
Cardinal  Bellarmine. 

p  In  the  indictment  against  him  he  is  described 
as  "  Henry  Gamett,  late  of  London,  clerk,  a  Jesuit, 
otherwise  Henry  Whalley,  otherwise  Henry  DarCT,-e, 
otherwise  Henry  Roberts,  otherwise  Henry  Fcr- 
mour.  otherwise  Henry  Philips."  The  other  JesuiU 
are  described  as  Oswald  Tesmond,  otherwise  Os- 
wald Greneway,  olherwise  Oswald  Fermotir ;  and 
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axmounced  by  royal  proclamation  % 
April  12. 

Episcopacy  restored  in  Scotland,  by 
act  of  parliament  there.  The  General 
Assembly  acknowledge  the  bishops  as 
moderators  in  their  synods,  and  the 
king  confers  on  them  hke  powers  with 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in 
England.  Severe  laws  are  passed 
in  the  Scottish  parliament  against  the 
Romanists. 

The  earls  of  Tyrone  (Hugh  O'Neal), 
Tyrconnel  (Roderic  CyDonnell),  and 
several  of  their  followers,  escape  from 
Ireland,  and  join  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Low  Countries '. 

The  parliament  meets  Nov.  18,  and 
sits  imtil  July  4,  1607. 

A.D.  1607. 

The  king  recommends  the  union  of 
£ng:land  and  Scotland  to  the  English 
parliament  *,  but  the  proposition  is  re- 
ceived with  coldness,  and  the  matter  is 
dropped.  One  act,  however,  is  passed, 
[4  Jac.  I.  c  I,]  by  which  various  acts 
hostile  to  Scotland  are  repealed  K 

Drunkenness  made  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  5s.,  or  six  hours  in  the  stocks, 

[CS]. 

Great  numbers  of  people  assemble 

in  Northamptonshire  and  other  mid- 
land counties",  in  May,  and  throw 
down  inclosures.  They  are  headed  by 
one  John  Reynolds,  who  takes  the 
name  of  Captain  Pouch,  and  are  not 
suppressed  without  difficulty. 


The  first  permanent  settlement  of 
the  En|;lish  in  Nordi  America ;  James 
Town,  m  Virginia,  founded  \ 

AJ>.  1608. 

O'Dogherty,  an  Irish  chieftain  in 
Ulster,  rises  in  arms,  lolls  PauleC,  the 
governor  of  Deny,  and  defeats  sevenl 
parties  sent  agsdnst  hinL  He  is  lumsdl 
killed  in  battle  in  August ;  ^en  neaorly 
the  whole  of  Ulster  beounes  an  es- 
cheat of  the  crown  ^  and  measures  are 
resolved  on  for  its  cdlonization  fay 
British  settlers. 

AJ).  1609. 

A  twelve  years'  truce  concluded  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  Holland- 
ers, by  the  mediation  of  the  kii^*, 
Maurch  29. 

The  charter  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany renewed  for  an  unlimited  pe^iod^ 

A.D.  16 10. 

The  parliament  meets  Feb.  g,  said 
sits  till  July  23. 

Naturalized  persons  directed  to  take 
the  sacrament  as  well  as  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  [7  Jac  I. 
c.  2]. 

A  charter  granted  for  the  colonisa- 
tion of  Newfoundland,  May  2. 

The  king's  eldest  son  is  created 
prince  of  Wales,  June  4.  To  meet  the 
expense  a  feudal  aid  is  levied  on 
the  people  ^. 


John  Gerrard,  otherwise  John  Brooke.  This  mul- 
tiplicity of  surnames,  whilst  retaining  the  same 
ba^itismal  name,  is  an  incidental  evidence  of  the 
stnct  search  that  was  usually  made  for  Romish 
priests,  and  of  one  means  by  which  they  attempted 
to  evade  the  pursuivants  and  other  officers.^ 

1  This,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  engravlne,  Ls  a 
combination  of  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  the  sal- 
tire  of  St.  Andrew  ;  the  saltire  of  J^.  Patrick  was 
added  on  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Jan.  I,  1801. 

'  They  apprehended  that  the  king  had  a  design 
to  extinguish  Romani<im  in  Ireland,  and  had  pro- 
jected a  rising  against  the  government,  but  it  was 
discovered  before  their  plans  were  ripe.  The  vast 
forfeitures  of  their  lands  gave  occasion  to  the  new 
plantations  in  Ulster,  a  few  years  later. 

■  In  1605  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  peace 
in  the  "  debateable  land "  between  the  two  King- 
<loms.  A  mixed  commission  of  English  and  Scottish 
gentlemen  was  appointed,  and  upwards  of  loo  of 
the  most  **  noted  murderers,  outlaws,  and  thieves." 
— especially  of  the  name  of  Graham — were  seized, 
and  sent  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  cautionary 
towns  of  Briel  and  Flushing  :  but  they  soon  re- 
turned. The  minute-book  of  the  commissioners 
contains  a  list  of  no  less  than  26  clans  then  stand- 
ing in  feud  with  others. 

^  They  extended  from  the  7th  of  Richard  II. 
(1383)  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 


"  Large  estates  belonging  to  TVesham  and  odtem 
of  the  gunpowder-plot  traitors,  in  these  parts,  had 
been  granted  to  the  ro>'al  favourites,  who  soucht  l» 
increase  them  by  seizing  adjoining  common  laads. 
This  robbery  provoked  the  neighbouring  gentry* 
and  they  declined  to  act  against  the  insurgents. 
who  were  only  put  down  by  a  regular  wSiUitf 
force. 

«  This  was  by  virtue  of  a  royal  charter  to  a  hodf 
of  merchants  called  the  London  Company  ;  the  co- 
lony attempted  by  Ralegh  had  ^ulcd  many  yooa 
before.     See  a.d.  158^. 

y  A  very  Urge  part  had  already  been  fotUheA  hf 
O'Neal  and  OT)onnell. 

■  This  event  had  some  unexpected  consequences.. 
Manv  of  the  seamen,  both  English  and  Dutch,  who 
had  heretofore  preyed  on  the  Spaniards,  retired  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  afterwards  wdl 
known  as  the  Buccaneers  ;  while  some  joined  the 
Algerines  and  the  other  Barbary  states,  hm— * 
renegades,  and  induced  their  new  companions  to 
extend  their  ravages,  hitherto  confined  to  the  Medi- 
terranean,  to  the  British  Channel,  and  even  the 
Thames.  An  attempt  made  to  chastise  them  in 
the  year  1620-21  was  unsuccessful,  and  their  con- 
tinued depredations  gave  occasion  to  the  firtt  levy 
of  ship-money  in  1635. 

'  It  would  otherwise  have  expired  Dec  ^r,  i6ts- 

*>  See  p.  83.     Its  amount  was  ;C2x,8oo,  wnichi 
very  imwillmgly  paid,  as  being  an  obsolde 


iA  tiio,  1611.]  jut 

Dr.Camta'a  book,  c^led  "The  In- 
tetprtter',"  is  censured  by  the  com- 
mons, and  steps  uken  to  bring  him  to 
mnishment,  wldch  is  frustrate  by  the 
tag  proroguing  and  afterwards  dis- 
lojniig  the  parliament. 

Three  prelates  are  consecrated  for 
Scottish  sees,  at  Lambeth,  Oct.  21. 
Thejr  were  John  Spottiswood,  Gawin 
Hufukon,  and  Andrew  Lamb^  ap- 
»;..^  ..^    Glasgow,   Galloway,  and 


Knnted  ta 
BndiilL 


Ihe  parliament  re-assemUes  Octo- 
ba  16^  and  aits  till  Dec  6. 

Archbishop  Bancroft  dies,  Nov.  2. 
He  ii  succeeded  by  George  Abbot ". 

Vadham  College,  Oxford,  founded. 


Ami  Bf  Widini  fffttiflfti 

A.D.  161 1. 
The  parliament  is  dissolved,  Feb.  9. 
A  new    translation   of  the    Bible 


s  I.  3,^ 

(the  present  authorized  version)  com- 
pleted. 

The  British  plantation  or  coloniza- 
tion of  Ulster  is  commenced.  The- 
plan  laid  down'  is    but  imperfectly 

The  order  of  Baronets  of  Great 
Britain  established '.    The  first  patent. 


Tho  Butmati'  IUg«. 
to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  Redgrave, 
Suffolk,  is  dated  May  32. 

Sir  Thomas  Sherley,  an  En^sh  ad- 
venturer, arrives  in  England,  as  am- 
bassador from  the  shah  of  Persia.  He 
is  very  honourably  received,  and  con- 
cludes a  commercial  treaty. 

The  Icing's  cousin,  Arabella  Stuart, 
is  committed  to  the  Tower  for  con- 
tracting marriage  without  the  royal 
licence',  June  s- 

A  fresh  examination  instituted  as  to 


lin  TW  Boditcr  Salisbury  took  the  opportiuiitT 
HiMiliiii  «)ih  the  CoomioiB  tor  the  redemiiiioa 
tl  a  ii«nii  fcodil  bnRlau.  but  could  not  cScct 

•  It*  •atbsr.  wfia  wu  s  dnBin,  ucritcd  lo  the 
a|>  if  bfliuid  the  abuliiU  power  of  the  Roinu 
iMfon,  a  docDina  tsit  Miroble  to  Jsmti. 

*^B«  WM  bCTBM  Ouil>ll«a  b  1561,  was  educated 
-■*-  ' *-[il_theie,  lod  thai  — —  --  "-"--' 

kUdiroaeaol 

t,  Uioured,  — _^  ^, ,-,-,, 

Mas,  M  n^cMlbHih  eiuicoiiwiy  in  Scotland.  Hu 
*vtice<  «0v  rtwirded  with  Iht  tea  of  Lichfield. 
liaiile,  ud  CincerbuiT,  benoved  in  quick  luc- 
oani,  but  hn  pnnucy  eipeciklly  had  an  utifottu- 
■at  iJe^  u  be  giTe  fne  icope  to  the  pimunical 
tiA  viik^  hii  iouncdiaH  predeceuon  (Whilgift 


vb,  (Lmd  wma  ob«J  be  wa  fornuiUv  Hispevded 
froM  owe,  unler  tbe  pleA  of  ill-faealcli.  Eiut,  in 
toNtr,  ^  bit  ofBotirion  to  the  doctrine  of  ano- 
kie  foma,  wbicEi  •omc  of  ihe  ckrgy  liegan  la 


place.  Hiabiothcr,  Robctt.becamebiAhopof  Saiu- 
•  llie  landi  ireic  to  be  divided  inio  loti  of  i.ocn, 

letllen  admilted.    Much  of  the  land,  hovenet,  wat 


bandit  of  the  native 
as  they  paid  for, 


le  other 


;led.   The 
i^iLi         ■■  loTro-ide" 


support  Ibrjty  foi 


well  u  the  original 

ibandoned.  Baronets  of  Ireland  were  eslablisbod 
in  1619,  and  luiObcU  of  Scotland  Jtjd  Nova  Scotia 
in  161S.     The  badge  is  ihc  red  hand  ot  Ulster. 

t  She  married  William  Sevmoui,  the  grands™  ot 
Edward,  earl  of  Hertford,  whose  unhappy  mamagc 
vith  lady   Katherinc  Grey  has  been  already  no- 

toSi  pan  in  the  dv3  war,  and  cvcDIually  became 
duke  of  SoDienct. 
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parties  concerned  in,  or  privy  to  the 
gunpowder  plot  **. 

Tne  English  merchants  are  allowed 
to  establish  a  factory  at  Surat ;  they 
are  attacked  by  the  Portuguese,  but 
beat  them  off.  In  the  following  year 
they  extend  their  trade  to  Java  and 
Sumatra. 

A.D.  1612. 

Bartholomew  Legate,  an  Arian,  is 
burnt  in  Smithfield,  March  18 ;  as  is 
another  heretic,  Edmund  (or  Edward) 
Wightman,  at  Lichfield,  April  11. 

The  minister  Cecil  dies.  May  24. 
He  is  succeeded  in  power  by  Robert 
Carr,  viscount  Rochester. 

Prince  Henry  dies,  Nov.  5.  He  is 
buried  at  Westminster,  Dec  7. 

A.D.  1613. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  is  married 
to  the  Elector  Palatine*,  Feb.  14. 

A.D.  1614. 

The  parliament  meets  April  5,  and 
is  dissolved  June  i,  without  passing  a 
single  act^. 

Both  houses  of  parliament  take  the 
sacrament  for  the  discovery  of  con- 
cealed Romanists,  but  none  refuse, 
April  7. 


A  large  sum  of  money  is  raised  by 
a  benevolence^. 

AJ).  161 5. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Great  Mogul,  Jan. 

The  lady  .^^bella  Stuart  dies  in  the 
Tower',  Sept.  27. 

A.D.  1616. 

Sir  Walter  Ral^h  is  released  from 
the  Tower,  March  19". 

The  earl  and  countess  of  Somerset 
are  tried  before  their  peers,  and  con- 
victed of  procuring  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  May  24,  25  ■. 

Briel  and  the  other  cautionary  towns 
are  delivered  up  to  the  Hollanders®, 
May  27. 

Coke,  the  chief  justice,  is  deprived 
of  his  office,  Nov. ' 

A.D.  1617. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  is  made  lord 
keeper •»,  March  7. 

The  king  visits  Scotland,  and  re- 
establishes the  bishops  there  in  their 
former  rightful  supremacy. 

The  archbishoi)  of  Spalatro,  (Mark 
Antony  de  Dominis,  a  Jesuit,)  con- 
forms to  the  English  Church '. 


^  One  Timothy  Elks,  who  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  eaxl  of  Northumberland^  charged  him 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  designs  of^  the^  conspira- 
tors ;  his  statements  also  implicated  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton«  a  well-known  diplomatist  They  seem, 
however,  not  to  have  been  substantiated,  and  Elks 
went  abroad  in  1613,  declaring  that  his  life  was  in 
danger  from  the  enmity  of  the  earl,  who,  however, 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  remained  there 
until  Z621. 

'A  feudal  aid  was  levied  on  this  occasion  also, 
which  was  conformable  to  the  practice  of  earlier 
kings,  but  this  could  not  reconcile  the  people  to  it. 
It  produced  but  j^ao.soo,  while  the  exx>cnses  were 
above  ;C5o,ooo,  exclusive  of  the  marriage  portion, 
which  was  ^40,000  more. 

J  It  was  in  consequence  nicknamed  the  "addled 
parliament. "  The  Speaker  was  Randal  Crewe, 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  They 
complained  of  interference  by  the  court  in  elections, 
declmed  to  grant  any  supplies  until  various  griev- 
ances were  redressed,  questioned  the  king's  right 
to  levv  arbitrary  impositions  and  grant  monopolies, 
and  clamoured  loudly  against  Neile,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  was  said  to  mive  justified  the  exactions, 
and  to  have  charged  the  commons  with  disloyzdty. 
They  were  dismissed  in  anger  by  the  king,  and 
several  of  their  members  imprisoned. 

k  The  clergy  freely  contributed,  but  no  other 
class.  A  Wiltshire  gentleman  (Oliver  St.  John) 
was  fined  £StOoo  in  the  Starchamber  for  condemn- 
ing such  a  mode  of  raising  money  as  contrary  to 
law,  reason,  and  religion.  Coke,  the  chief  justice, 
expressed  the  same  opinion,  and  this  was  one  cause 
of  his  subsequent  disgrace. 

1  She  had  lost  her  reason  through  the  severity  of 
her  confinement,  and  her  unhappy  fate  is  a  deep 
blemish  on  the  memory  of  James. 

■  He  sailed  in  March,  16x7,  on  an  expedition  to 


Gtiiana,  which  miscarried,  and  soon  after  his  re- 
turn he  was,  on  the  complaint  of  Gondomar,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  whose  brother  had  been  IdOed 
in  resisting  the  adventurers,  committed  to  tbe 
Tower. 

■  Overbury  was  a  courtier  of  bad  character,  wko 
attached  himself  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  favoux^ 
ite,  but  offended  him  by  endeavouring  to  dissuade 
him  from  marrying  the  divorced  countess  of  EsMait 
who  lav  under  suspicion  of  having  attenmted  to 
poison  ner  husband.  To  get  rid  of  him,  ne  was 
ordered  to  proceed  on  a  foreign  embassy,  was  oooi- 
mitted  to  tne  Tower  for  refusing,  and  died  there 
after  a  six  months'  rigorous  confinement,  ScpL  z$, 
1 61 3.  Weston,  a  warder  of  the  Tower^  ana  othtf 
agents,  were  executed  for  poisoning  him,  but  the 
earl  and  coimt«s  escaped  condign  punishxnent.  In 
i6a3  they  were  set  at  liberty,  and  tne  eari  sunrrred 
till  1645. 

0  The  States  gave  pensions  to  Lord  Lisle,  Sir 
Horace  Vcre,  Sir  Edward  Conway,  and  the  other 
English  officers,  and  also  paid  ;C3oo,ooo  in  ready 
money  to  the  king,  but  the  whole  amounted  to  less 
than  one-third  of  what  had  been  lent  them  by 
Elizabeth. 

p  He  had  been  remarkable  for  his  servility  to  the 
court.  Now,  on  his  disgrace,  whidi  he  mainly 
owed  to  his  overbearing  and  corrupt  conduct  co 
the  bench  (he  was,  amon|^  other  matters,  charged 
with  illegally  allowing  bail  to  pirates),  he  joined 
the  popular  party,  and  became  a  v^ement  de- 
nouncer of  the  prerogative. 

1  He  was  made  lord  chancellor  the  next  ^rear. 

'  He  received  the  living  of  West  Ilsley,  m  Bexk* 
shire,  and  was  made  dean  of  Windsor,  May  13, 
1 61 8,  but  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  further 
promotion.  He  returned  to  the  Roman  commu- 
nion in  1622,  and  died  in  Italy  in  the  following 
year,  when  his  body  was  burnt  by  the  Inquisitinn. 


JLSi  i6i8 — 1621. 


JAMES  r. 
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A.D.  1618. 

The  king  publishes  a  proclamation, 
allowing  of  various  sports  on  Sundays 
after  the  hours  of  divine  service*, 
May  24. 

The  Articles  of  Perth  are  agreed  to 
by  the  General  Assembly*,  Aug.  25. 

The  Protestants  in  Bohemia  offer 
the  crown  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  (the 
son-in-law  of  the  king).  His  cause  is 
wannly  espoused  by  the  English,  but 
the  king  declines  to  assist  him. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh  is  beheaded, 
Oct.  29«. 

The  synod  of  Dort  held,  in  which 
English  divines  are  present*. 

A.D.  161 9. 

The  trade  of  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  in  the  East  India  Islands  regu- 
lated by  treaty  3^,  July  7. 

A.D.  1620. 

The  parliament  meets  Jan.  30. 

Many  preachers  in  Scotland  inveigh 
against  episcopal  government  They 
are  deprived  of  their  cures,  but  soon 
restored. 

The  king  orders  Romish  recusants 
to  be  released  from  prison  *. 

A  fleet  is  sent  against  the  Barbary 


pirates',  in  October,  but  effects  no- 
thing of  consequence. 

Great  numbers  of  volunteers  quit 
England  to  support  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine. He  is,  however,  defeated  by  the 
Imperialists  at  Prague,  Nov.  7,  and 
loses  his  hereditary  dominions. 

The  Puritans  make  a  settlement  in 
North  America,  styling  the  district 
New  England. 

The  king  issues  a  proclamation 
(Dec.  24)  prohibiting  "  lavish  discourse 
and  bold  censure  in  matters  of  state." 

A.D.  1 62 1. 

The  parliament  meets  Jan.  30,  and 
sits  till  June  4. 

The  commons  proceed  with  severity 
against  numerous  offenders.  One  mem- 
ber (Shepherd)  is  expelled  for  reflect- 
ing on  the  Puritans  ;  Floyd,  a  Romish 
barrister,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet, 
is  condemned  to  heavy  punishment 
for  indecorous  language  regarding  the 
Elector  Palatine  and  his  wife  ^  ;  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon  is  impeached  %  and 
several  monopolists  and  patentees  are 
prosecuted*. 

The  great  seal  is  bestowed  on  John 
Williams,  dean  of  Salisbury  and  West- 
minster*, July  10. 


*  Thn  wsa  oommonly  known  as  the  "  Book  of 
Sporu."  It  was  very  offensive  to  the  Puritans, 
and  Archbishop  Abbot  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
Kad  in  diurches,  as  directed  ;  James  suffered  the 
■atter  to  drop,  but  his  successor  revived  it. 


*  TImt  had  been  proposed  when  the  king  was  in 
xidaui^  and  rejected,  and  were  now,  as  the  Pres- 


Sooda 


^ 


byterians  alleged,  carried  by  corrupt  influences. 
lie  articles  were  five  in  numoer ;  they  ordered  the 
Locd's  sapper  to  be  received  kneeling ;  aUowed  of 
fame  baptism,  the  communion  of  the  sick,  and 
coBfinnalion;  and  direi^ed  Christmas  and  the  other 
klf  ifaiKW  to  be  observed  as  in  England. 

■  Papers  recendy  brought  to  light  shew  that  he 

*  IB  his  return  from  America,  engaged  in  a  pira- 
CBterprise  against  the  republic  m  Genoa,  but 
M  it  was  not  thought  convenient  to  have  a  public 
hmm^gmtvm  of  the  matt^hc  was  executed  on  the 
*tfM^  passed  in  1603.  Tliis,  after  so  many  years' 
Hafkte,  was  very  displeasing  to  the  people  m  gene- 
aL  aS|  firom  iiporance  of  the  &cts,  he  was  con- 
mata  as  sacrificed  to  forward  the  alliance  with 
ham:  they  preferred  war  with  that  power,  as 
M^UKtdy  came  to  pass. 

s  The  extreme  Calvinistic  doctrines  prevailed 
lot,  and  the  Arminians  were  condemned  without 
a  hearing.  The  English  divines  were  Carleton, 
lidiopofLJandaff ;  Davenant  and  Hall,  afterwards 
bobops  of  Salisbury  and  Exeter ;  Ward,  master  of 
SUacy-Sossex  College,  Cambridge;  and  Balcan- 
qiaLa  Scottish  epis^palian. 

7  The  conditions  of^  this  treaty  were  badly  ob- 
ttrwtd  00  both  sides.  In  February,  1623.  the  Dutch 
tortuied  to  death  several  of  the  English  factors  in 
Amboyna,  under  pretence  of  their  having  intrigued 
viih  tne  natives  ;  and  reparation  for  this  barbsuous 
act  was  not  obtained  until  the  time  of  the  Corn- 
See  A.D.  1654. 


■  The  reason  assigned  was,  that  Protestants 
might  thereby  receive  better  treatment  in  foreign 
countries  ;  but  in  England  the  measure  was  looked 
on  as  only  intended  to  conciliate  the  Spaniards,  with 
whom  the  king  was  anxious  to  form  an  alliance. 

•  An  attack  was  made  on  Algiers  in  May,  i6aT, 
and  two  or  three  vessels  burnt,  but  the  rovers 
(among  whom  were  many  renegades — see  a.d.  1609) 
captured  above  thirty  English  ships  in  the  same 
year,  and  they  first  received  effectual  chastisement 
nom  Blake,  more  than  thirty  years  after. 

^  He  had  rejoiced  over  the  ill-success  of  "  wood- 
man Palgrave  and  goody  Palgrave."  The  king, 
however,  refused  to  allow  the  house  to  puni^  him, 
angrily  enauirin^,  "  Are  they  a  court  of  judica- 
ture?* and  had  him  prosecuted  in  the  Starchamber. 

•  The  great  seal  was  taken  from  him.  May  x. 

'  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis^  Nlitchell, 
two  flagrant  offenders,  who  had  obtained,  and 
abused,  exclusive  powers  for  licensing  alehouses 
and  inspecting  inns,  and  manufacturing  jgold  and 
silver  thread,  were  degraded  from^  luughthood, 
fined,  imprisoned,  and  eventually  banished. 

•  He  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  sec  of  Lincoln. 
He  was  bom  in  158a  at  Abcrconway,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Whilst 
proctor  of  the  University  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  George,  duke  of  Wurtcmberg,  and  was  by  him 
recommended  to  the  king.  He  shewed  a  great  ap- 
titude for  secular  business,  became  a  favourite  of 
King  James,  and  in  consequence  received  from 
him  the  great  seal.  From  this  office  he  was  driven 
in  1625  by  the  enmity  of  Buckingham,  to  whom  he 
was  not  sufficiently  subservient.  He  afterwards 
opposed  himself  to  the  proceedings  of  ArchbishOT> 
Laud,  was,  on  light  grounds,  very  harshly  treated, 
and  suffered  a  k^ng  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 
He  was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and,  in 
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The  carl  of  Northumberland  is  re- 
leased from  the  Tower,  July  i8. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(George  Abbot)  accidentally  kills  a 
gamekeeper,  (Peter  Hawkins),  in  Lord 
Zouch's  Park,  at  Bramzill,  July  24'. 

A  second  proclamation  issued,  for- 
bidding *'  licentious  and  bold  speaking 
or  writing"  on  state  affairs,  July  26. 

The  parliament  re-assembles  Nov. 
20,  and  sits  till  Dec  19. 

They  grant  no  supplies,  but  instead, 
draw  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying 
that  the  laws  against  the  Romanists 
may  be  enforced,  that  he  will  make 
war  upon  Spain  in  support  of  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  and  marry  his  son  Charles 
to  a  Protestant  princess  i^. 

The  king  censures  their  petition  as 
the  work  of  "  fiery,  popular,  and  tur- 
bulent spirits ;"  they  reply  by  a  pro- 
testation, in  which  they  claim  the  right 
of  discussing  all  subjects  ''in  such 
order  as  they  think  proper,"  and  main- 
tain that  their  members  are  respon- 
sible to  the  House  only  for  their  con- 
duct. The  king  sends  for  the  jour- 
nal, tears  out  the  protest  with  his 
own  hand,  and  adjourns  the  Houses, 
Dec.  19. 

A.D.  1622. 

The  parliament  is  dissolved,  Jan.  6. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Mr.  Pyra  are 
imprisoned,  and  Sir  Dudley  Digges, 
and  other  obnoxious  members  of  the 
late  parliament,  are  forced  to  repair  to 
Ireland  against  their  will,  under  pre- 
tence of  the  king's  ser\'ice  \ 


An  attempt  made  to  found  a  Romis 
university  in  Dublin*. 

A.D.  1623. 

The  treaty  for  the  Spanish  marrias 
is  all  but  concluded  by  the  earl  ( 
Bristol  (John  Digby),  when  Princ 
Charles  and  Buckingham  arrive  i 
Madrid  \  March  7.  The  negotiatioi] 
are  opened  afresh,  and  at  length 
public  and  private  treaty^  are  agree 
to,  which  King  James  swears  to  ol 
serve,  July  20. 

The  prince  and  Buckingham  retm 
to  England,  arriving  Oct.  5*. 

The  marriage  treaty  is  broken  & 
and  the  earl  of  Bristol  recalled  to  £n| 
land",  December. 

A.D.  1624. 

The  parliament  meets  Feb.  t%  ax 
sits  till  May  29.  The  king  endeavoui 
to  prevent  the  eari  of  Bristol  appearir 
in  his  place,  but  on  the  remonstranc 
of  the  Peers  he  gives  way.  The  ca 
then  charges  Buckingham  with  can 
ing  the  rupture  with  Spain.  Bnckiii] 
ham  explains  his  conduct  to  the  e: 
pressed  satisfaction  of  the  pariiameni 

Monopolies  declared  contrary  to  lai 
and  all  such  grants  void*,  [21  Jac 

c.  3]. 

War  is  declared  against  Spau 
March  la 

The  eari  of  Middlesex  (Lionel  Cm 
fcild),  lord  treasurer,  is  impeached  b 
the  Commons,  3t  the  inst^tion  c 
Buckingham,  April     He  is  convicts 


Dec.  1641.  was  translated  to  York  ;  but  in  the  same 
inoiith  he  was  a^n  imprisoned  on  account  of  the 
bUhops'  protestation,  which  be  had  drawn  up. 
When  the  civil  war  commenced  he  withdrew  to 
Aberconway  Castle,  which  he  fortified,  and  held 
for  a  time  for  the  king,  bat  he  nltimately  made  his 
peace  with  the  parliament,  became  active  in  their 
cause,  and,  dyine  at  Giothaeth.  in  Caernarvonshire, 
March  35,  1650,  he  was  buried  at  Llandegay,  near 
Bancor. 

f  Re  obtained  the  king's  pardon,  Not.  »,  J[ames 
observing  that  "  an  angel  might  have  miscarried  in 
such  sort."  But  people  iu  general  were  not  so 
lement  in  their  hidgnent.  Many  candidates  for 
the  ministry  renised  to  receive  ordination  from 
*'  hands  poUiited  by  blood,**  and  he  was  virtually 
suspended  from  his  function. 

■  A  treaty  had  been  already  concluded  (April 
37,  i6ao)  for  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta  Maria 
of  Spain  ;  and  a  toleratioa  of  Romanism  was  one 
of  itsjprovisions. 

^  Tney  were  commissioned  to  iiupnre,  among 
other  thmgs,  into  abases  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  recent  plantation  ei  Ulster. 

'  The  establishment,  which  was  oo  a  very  limited 
scale,  was  allowed  to  exist  for  about  ten  years,  but 
was  then  dosed  by  the  lord-deputy,  and  the  bmld- 
ing  gnmted  to  Trmity  College,  Dubtin. 


^  They  left  Engfamd  in  disguise,  Feb.  il^  m 
taking  the  names  of  James  and  TImmmb  SmUk 
travelled  with  but  three  attendants^  buK  wcse  issi 
joined  by  a  large  train.  The  journey  is  ihoq^ 
to  have  been  suggested  by  GoodooMMV  dtt  Spniri 
ambassador. 

'  There  was  a  material  (Kflenssoe  httmuM  At 
two.  The  pabGc  treaty  only  eoooeded  irasiftwct 
worship  10  the  Infanta  and  her  konsdnli ;  Ae 
private  treaty  engM^ed  the  king  to  precorev  iff** 
sible,  the  repeal  of^the  penal  slatuicsy  tmd  M  t^ 
to  suspend  tndr  execution. 

»  This  was  made  the  occasion  of  great  ■^■■^'^ 
a  memorial  of  which  still  remaias  in  the  CH^  ^ 
Groombridge,  in  Kent,  which,  as  an  aacnf^ 
over  the  d<mr  states,  was  built  in  gntitndrtvGio 
for  the  sale  return  of  the  pnnce.  "Pie  apesseol 
the  journey  was  ^£50^007,  as  appeals  froa  s  ^^ 
paper  of  tlie  year  i6^f .  ^^ 

"  The  rapture  01  the  tresrty  was  geutuif  ^ 
cribcd  to  Buckingham,  and  be  in  coasegsmrt"^ 
cime  popular  for  a  while ;  but  the  carl  of^ij^ 
eventiially  exposed  the  course  of  bis  precscdhlg^ 
Spain,  azid  made  it  evident  that  he  Vad  cssmj*^ 
his  own  pride  and  aager,  latfcer  tkstt  the  boas^* 
his  master.  ^ 

*  Patents  of  invention,  giving  a  aoaepolf  ftv^ 
more  than  14  years,  were  cxce^ed. 


xai634,  1635.] 
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«f  bribery  and  neglect  of  duty  by  the 
Pens,  May  13,  is  fined  ^50,000,  and 
dcdared  incapable  of  sitting  in  par- 
liament'. 

The  lord  keeper  (John  Williams, 
bishop  of  Lincc^}  is  also  complained 
of  b^  Buckingham,  but  the  Commons 
decline  to  impeach  him. 

A  complaint  of  false  doctrine  is 
made  to  the  Commons  against  Dr. 
Richard  Montague,  one  of  the  Icing's 

A  proclamation  issued,  forbidding 
ibe  sale  of  books  on  religion,  or  on 
government  in  Church  or  State,  unless 
Gcensed  by  the  archbishops  and  other 
(onmissioners,  Aug.  15. 

Count  Mansfeldt  is  allowed  to  raise 
11,000  men  in  England  for  the  support 
of  the  Elector  Palatine.  They  are 
liasiily  embarked  in  crowded  ships, 
lose  nearly  half  their  number  from 


,  and  fail  to  be  of  any  s 


sickness ', 
vice, 

A  marriage  treaty  for  the  prince 
of  Wales  is  concluded  with  France. 
Nov.  13. 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  founded. 


irau  of  Pambnb  OoUiit. 


A.D.  1635. 
The  king  dies  of  an  ague  at  Theo- 
balds,  March  37,  and  is   buried  at 
Westminster. 


Events  in  General  History. 


Criotd  taken  after  a  three  jnis' 

oege  by  Ihe  Spaniards 
IV  independence  of  the  Dutch  rc- 

cneDised  b^  Philip  III. 
^lie  Moors  expelled  from  Spain 
VJiaiTcIs  begin  between  the  Dutch 

and  Engli^  in  India   . 
TTie  Thirty  Yeats'  War  commences 


The  Hugoenots  take  up  arms  in 

France 161$ 

The    Remonstrants   expelled  from 

Holland 1619 

War  renewed  between  Holland  and 

Spain iCzi 

New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York) 

founded      .....     1624 


r  Ha  wu  <aU  to  Ibe  Tower  Ihe  nexl  day,  anil  i  of  Canlerbury  (Abbot),  In  whom  Ihey  remitle 
fa^rij  iliiiiml  iiriilTm  May  16.  CiunfciM  wis  cause.  H?,  however,  appealed  lo  Ihc  king,  a 
wruOv  II  mcnhuit  of  London,  and  had  been  was  saved  from  any  prcvnl  comequeneca  b 
< ^-ibrwiidb7Bucldogha,Bi.biiihadsfr.^ndcd  |  diuoLuIion  ol  Ihe  parllamenl,  which  soon  ocn 


iStf^ 

fa  tka  Spaniili  jooney.    He  defended  hiouclf  wiUi     See  n.u.  lu 
— ■  --      -   "a  trill,  and  it  believed  lo  have  been         Montagu 
'         *       "■"  '  -  WM  Tedticed  to  j  Cambridge. 


ii;B,  and  vai  edticated  at 


_, ,  _  PIte  of  Ihe  anger  of  the  parlia- 

^a^oqo,  uid  he  WH  vxti  crluied  front  pnson  by     luent,  he  waa  m  1698  mode  btkAop  of  Chichettcr 
Qhwis  1.,  wbo  gnnted  himatpedal  parJoD,  Aug.     (one  Wj]ILam  JoDes.  a  London  Iradevnan,  pu1>]icLy 

■       ■  '  '     -' ■■  -(.'Norwich.    HtdiedApri! 


ofthe  H™Gc 


lie   KomanislB. 


Ax  Calriniilic  tenets  were  agreeable  to  Ihe  faith  of 
aaCtnni  of  EngUuid.  I'his  gave  great  otTence 
■Bdv  PiniaD  pjuty ;  be  wai  su -'  ■--' ■■- 


Orwt  Bn]  at  Olalflm  I. 


CHARLES  I. 


Charles,  the  second  son  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  and  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, was  bom  at  Duiafermline,  Nov. 
19,  1600,  was  brought  to  England 
shortly  after  his  father's  accession  to 
the  throne,  and  was,  while  yet  very 
young,  created  duke  of  York  and 
knight  of  the  Garter ;  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Henry,  in  1612,  he  became 
prince  of  Wales.  In  1623  he  engaged 
m  a  journey  to  Spain,  in  company 
with  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  in 
order  to  conclude  a  marriage  that  had 
long  been  pending  with  the  Infanta 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  but 
the  project  failed,  and  shortly  after  his 
return  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  March  27, 
1625  ;  he  was  crowned  Feb.  2,  1626. 

The  first  great  unhappiness  of 
Charles's  reign  was  the  evil  influence 
of  his  favourite  Buckingham,     The 


•  Dr.  Siblhorp  pr 
("Apottolifal  Obed 

K,  161J.  f °~ 


young  king  had  imbibed  principles  of 
arbitrar)-  power,  which  made  hun  re- 
gard parliaments  only  as  instruments 
of  taxation;  hence  his  indignation  was 
extreme  when  his  first  parliamenl 
brought  charges  of  the  gravest  nature 
against  the  favourite,  and  declined  to 
vote  taxes,  although  the  nation  was, 
by  its  own  urgent  desire,  at  war  with 
Spain,  until  these  and  other  matters  of 
grievance  were  redressed.  By  Buck- 
ingham's advice  they  were  speedily 
dismissed,  as  was  a  second  parlia- 
ment, which  pursued  a  like  course,  and 
the  fatal  step  was  then  taken  of  at- 
tempting to  govern  without  one,  Qer- 
gymen  were  found  to  enlarge  on  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  to 
declare  in  express  terms  that  the  king 
had  an  absolute  right  to  such  part  tt 
his  subjects'  property  as  he  chose  to 
take* ;  judges  perverted  the  law  in  the 


id  Dr.  Ro^cT  Manwari 


™Oo^'»  ; 


ny,  dali^tj,  ud  i*- 
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t  Spirit,  aod  tunnage  and  pound- 
were  levied,  although  they  had 
been  granted  for  the  late  king's 
Forced  loans  were  raised,  those 
icfused  to  pay  being  imprisoned, 
ade  to  serve  as  soldiers  or  sailors, 
it  the  troops  became  mutinous  for 
of  pay,  and  thus  compelled  a  re- 
lo  martial  law,  which  was  mis- 
tsented  as  if  meant  as  a  threat  to 
lation  in  general.  In  the  midsE 
ese  difGciuties  a  war  was  entered 
ilh  France,  which  was  generally 
bed  to  some  personal  resentments 
irlfingham,  and  in  which,  though 
ewed  headlong  courage  as  a  mere 
er,  be  disch^ed  the  ofSce  of 
ral  in  a  way  calculated  to  expose 
■ation  to  contempt. 


The  expenses  of  the  war  obliged  the 
king  to  call  a  third  parliament  in 
i6a8.  Their  temper  was  in  no  manner 
changed,  and,  after  a  sharp  struggle, 
they  extorted  the  famous  Petition  of 
Right,  in  which  the  exactions  and  vio- 
lences of  former  years  were  distinctly 
condemned  ;  but  the  royal  assent  was 

E'ven  with  such  evident  marks  of  re- 
ctance,  that  a  doubt  of  the  king's 
sincerity  was  reasonably  entertained. 
Shortly  after,  Buckingham  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  man  who  gave  as  his 
chief  reason,  the  complaints  of  the  par- 
liament against  him,  Charles  was  thus 
more  prejudiced  than  ever  against  par- 
liaments, and  he  found  two  fitting  in- 
struments to  his  design  of  absolute 
monarchy  in  Bishop  Laud**  and  Sir 


1^  be  *1b  lOnaed  tbal  the  aulhoticy  ofpir- 
'  wu  pot  Dcccuuy  for  the  raiaiDjE  of  tjdt 
■***^^*-.  Uld  Ihilt  tTi«  ilow  proceedingi  of 
flCBblia  were  prejndicU]  ID  tKc  just  doigni 
u.  His  KnuDDi  were  publiihed  imdcT  tbc 
'tMpai  ml  Allmaace;"  but  (hey  occa- 
Itamaokdiicofilait  IDiit  the  lungwaioblind 
«••  then  by  naduDUioii.  June  14,  j6iS. 
^li«m  Laud^  tLe  loo  of  h  Berkihire  dothj* 
len  u  Rcsuhis,  Oa.  7, 1)71,  and  «u  ed 

B  the  fiec-icEool  of  that  (own.    He  ilti. 
.  wot  10  St.  John'i  CcJlcge,  Oifard,  and 

ilim  a  itudcot   Tenluied  10 ■"  ■'— 


unhappy  infinnity  of  t 

cmed  likely  to  cnuh  oppasttion,  and 

cxpedicDti  were  tuccenful  for  a  while,  but 
at  leneth  they  utterly  failed,  when  the  kiaE  was. 
CDDi|)cUed  10  call  hi«  lut  parhament,  whicB  met 
Nov.  3,  1640.  Early  in  the  following  year  the 
archlnihop  was  [aipcached  of  trcaun  1:^  the  Com- 

eipued  to  many  hatdtblps,  until  hit  death.    In 
Uarch,  tfi4_3.  charra  were  eahibiled  ajipinst  htpi. 


iduHiy  collected  all  the  i 


Midihekiv  >dU  Sc    '''' 

tmcf  lkt«,  and  was  hinuelf  raised  to  (he  see  i 

Iknd'i ID iSii.  lni6a6hevutianilated(o  < 

^  W^K  ud  two  yean  later  10  London,  I 

ka  Iwrian  nctually  ptimata,  bis  ancient  op-  1 

■  AUst  hanag  &Uai  into  diwnce,  though  : 

laatrcccjra  the  litje till  163^    Laud  had  ever  I 

taana  of  ibe  Churdi  ai  hsrt,  and  when  he  < 

HaMolww  1w  «l  himaelT  ta  worlr,  with  more  1 

»»,  to  remedy  1 

partiddaiiy  Ihc  ] 


Slarchambcr 

of,  these '3^ 

tampering  with  them  to  suit  (he  viewi  of  hit  party : 
bu(  after  all,  the  proofs  were  ao  weak,  though  re- 
peatedly brought  forward,  that  the  House  of  Peen 

htiwever,  were  resolved  on  his  destminjon,  and  at 
last,  in  Noyembet.  1644,  with  a  dutee  of  illegalitr 
and  CTUehy  ver^  far  eaceedln^  anything  with  which 
IbeyclurgedhLin.  he  was  attamted  by  on  ordinance, 
and,  b  contempt  of  a  pardon  which  the  kin^  had 
giaDIed  him,  was  beheaded  Jan.  lo,  1645,  hii  last 
words  being  a  lolemn  denial  of  ibc  charge  of  affee- 
(ion  for  Rome.    His  body  was  buried  in  the  church     . 


■  t£whkh  bad 9nui| Dp, 
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THE  STUARTS. 


'ITiomas  Wcntworth*,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  much  of  Buckingham's  in- 
tiuence,  and  who  soon  earned  even 
jjrcater  unpopularity. 

The  parliament  was  dissolved  early 
in  1629,  and  the  king  announced  his  in- 
tention of  governing  without  one,  a  re- 
solution which  he  kept,  unhappily  for 
himself  and  for  his  subjects,  for  more 
than  eleven  years.  He,  however,  was 
not  most  to  blame.  The  Commons,  by 
their  persevering  refusal  to  grant  sup- 
plies, had  in  reality  commenced  the 
contest,  and  reduced  the  king  and  his 
ministers  to  the  necessity  of  attempt- 
ing to  raise  a  revenue  in  an  uncon- 
stitutional manner.  Some  of  the  mea- 
sures resorted  to  were  odious  and  op- 
pressive'' ;  the  courts  of  Starchamber 
and  High  Commission  were  seen  to 
levy  fines  that  were  excessive,  as  if  to 
replenish  the  Exchequer,  and  the  com- 
mon law  courts  affirmed  the  legality 
of  notoriously  unlawful  demands.  At 
length,  having,  as  they  too  hastily  con- 
ceived, crushed  all  opposition  in  Eng- 
land, Charles  and  his  councillors  at- 
tempted to  complete  the  restoration  of 
episcopacy  in  Scotland  commenced  by 
|.imcs  I. ;  this  was  resisted  by  force 


of  arms,  and  the  illegal  means  that 
had  been  so  long  practised  being  in- 
adequate to  maintain  an  army,  the 
king  was  obhged,  in  1639,  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  his  justly  ofTended 
people.  U  n warned  by  cxpenence,  how- 
ever, the  ill-advised  king*  speedily  dis- 
solved his  fourth  parliament,  as  lie 
had  its  predecessors,  before  any  funds 
had  been  granted.     Ui^gent  want  of 
means,  however,  compelled  him  vtff 
soon  to  assemble  another,  the  me- 
morable Long  Parliament,  whldimet 
Nov.  5,  1640.    Mindful  of  the  fate  of 
former  assemblies,  they  procaitd  a 
act  [16  Car.  I.  c.  7],  which  deprived 
the  king  of  power  to  prorogue  or  dif-   | 
solve  them  without  their  own  consent   j 
and  they  soon  became  the  paramomt 
power  in  the  state.     They  had  befoie 
this  seized  on  Archbishop  Laud  and 
the  earl  of  Strafford ;  they  disfdaoed 
and  otherwise  punished  the  judges  ad 
others  who  were  charged  with  hamg 
acted  illegally  ;  obtained  the  suppco^ 
sion  of  the  three  obnoxious  comtl  of 
Starchamber,  High  Commission,  and 
the  Earl  Marshal,  and  expeUed  tbe 
bishops  from  parliament,  neither  kiflf 
nor  lords  venturing  openly  to 


*  He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Yorkshire  family, 
*:  ut  was  bom  in  London  in  1593.  After  an  education 
..c  Cambridge,  and  forei^  travel,  he  was  knighted 
:iy  James  1.,  and  sat  in  several  parliaments  for 
^'orkhhire.  He  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
•  ipposition  to  the  measures  of  the  court,  was  on  one 
■occasion  chosen  sheriff  to  prevent  his  having  a  seat 
ill  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  another  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  contribtlte  to  a  forced  loan. 
Ambition,  however,  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  he 
-w  as  induced  to  forsake  his  party  b^  the  offer  of  a 
i;eerage.  On  Jfuly  33,  1638,  he  was  created  baron 
Wentworth,  afterwards  viscount  Wentworth  (Dec. 
10,  1638),  and  was  made  lord  president  of  the 
'•Jouncil  of  the  North.  I1iis  had  oeen  an  arbitrary 
i-.ourt  from  the  first,  but  his  instructions  went 
I  >eyond  those  of  all  former  presidents,  and,  accord- 
inff  to  Clarendon,  were  opposed  to  every  princii^e 
n( law,  yet  they  did  not  appear  to  give  nim  power 
•-nOugh.  In  1633  he  was  removed,  bv  his  own 
wish,  to  Ireland,  where  he  established  a  perfect 
<lcspotism,  and  also  raised  an  army  whicn  was 
•.:eaerally  supposed  to  be  intended  to  crush  that 
resistance  that  it  was  exf>ected  would  sooner  or 
l.uer  be  made  to  the  king's  illegal  measures  in  Eng- 
land. When  the  Scottish  troubles  commenced, 
Wentworth  dealt  with  a  high  hand  with  such  of 
that  nation  as  had  settled  in  Ulster,  and  was  after- 
'M-ards  summoned  to  England  to  Uke  the  field 
jigainst  them.  He  was  now  created  earl  of  Straf- 
ford Gan.  13,  1640),  but  he  was  unpopular  with  his 
'wn  army,  and  unable  to  effect  anything,  llie 
IScots  manifested  extreme  hatred  against  him,  and 
•  they  were  eagerly  seconded  by  Pym  and  others, 
^hom  Km  had  forsaken  bo  many  years  before.  He 
-  wished  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  tl»e  pau4iament ; 
but  the  king  insisted  on  his  attendance,  and  gave  a 
'■Me  of  protection  which  he  was  unable  to  keep. 
^  kad  hardly  taken  his  seat  in  the  Hou.se  of 
vfaen  he  was  impeached  as  "  that  great  fire- 


vedioaint  -ja 
ithgiaidlit  aJ 
tioa.eUd^  ^ 
>f  WifiM^  ^ 
mdkuem  9 
■nandlb  J 
hadldHidI    ^ 


brand,"  (Nov.  z8,  T640,)  and  sent  to  the  X 
In  the  April  of  the  next  year  he  was  convid 
treason,  not  according  to  the  course  of  law,  bntif 
an  attainder  to  which  the  peers  were  fbreed  to 

by  popular  violence.    Tbe  kia^  was  with  gm 

fictilty  brought  to  consent  to  his  executioi.  cMJ^ 
it  is  alleged,  through  the  sophistry  of  "**' — 
bbhop  of  Lincoln,  who  drew  an  odmu 
between  hb  private  ooosdcnoe  as  a  bsb  and  Vm 
public  conscience  as  a  king.  Stnffofd  had  U 
offered  his  life  as  a  means  of  peace  bctwt 
king  and  his  subjects,  Init  apparently  did  not 
to  be  taken  at  his  w(ud,  as  when  told  that  the  iiw- 
rant  was  signed  he  exclaimed,  '*  ^t  not  voor  intf 
in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  raen,  fiM*  ia  taoallMM 
is  no  salvation  I"  but  soon  calmed  himaelt  He  W 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  May  is,  i64i.aBdbediaL 
as  a  contemporaiy.  who  haid  ^ndudted  the  B^ 
cess  against  him  (whitelockX  says.  **  with  dtartfb 
courage,  and  general  lamentadoo.*  He  left  a  fOiW 
William,  who  was  restored  to  h^  title  by  Chalks IL» 
and  lived  till  1695,  but  took  no  pait  in  pobficaAiaL 
*  In  defiance  ot  the  act  of  the  last  reign  (see  AA 
1624),  there  were  created,  *'  mow^polscs  of  mm 
salt,  wine,  leather,  aea-«o«kl,  and,  ia  a  oianBcr,* 
all  things  of  most  common  uad  nfmiirr  ass.* 


"  Supplemental  acts  of  state  were  made  10 
defect  of  laws  ....  obsolete  laws  were  le 
rigorously  executed,  whereia  the  aaljea 
taught  how  unthrifty  a  dimr  it  waa.  br  no  . 
a  detaining  of  what  was  his,  to  put  toe  kii 
strictly  to  mqnire  what  was  hb  own.*    '^   *^  * 
only  palliation  which  eveo  ClaieBdoo 
the  system  pursued :  how  that  aya 
by  the  nation  in  general  b  but  too 
unhappy  result. 

•  Oarendno  remarks  that  the  geeat 

Arehbishop  Land  was  die  want  of  a  traa 
the  same  remark  apfdies  with  ttiD 
his  royal 
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than,  though  the  former  listened  to 
proposals  for  employing  force  against 
them;  but  his  measures  were  foiled 
by  the  activity  and  address  of  the  po- 
pular leaders.    He  next  attempted  to 
seize  on  Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, and  others,  but  failetl,  and  then 
thought  it  advisable  to  quit  London. 
At  length  the  parliament  demanded 
that  the  power  of  raising  the  militia 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands,  but 
as  this  would  have  rendered  them  ab- 
scdute,  the  king  refused  his  consent ; 
and  thm,  most  fatallv  for  himself  and 
his  people,  he  appealed  to  the  sword, 
settmg  up  his  royal  standard  at  Not- 
tiiu^ham,  Aug.  25, 1642. 

In  die  lamentable  civil  war  that  fol- 
lowed, the  parliament  had  g^eat  ad- 
vantages, both  in  men  and  monev. 
The  kmg  was  supported  by  the  Churcn, 
by  the  Universities,  and  by  the  great 
V)dy  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
tiieir  tenants  in  the  rural  districts  ; 
ikile  the  adherents  of  the  parliament 
ynt  the  Puritans  of  every  grade,  in- 
doding  several  gentlemen  of  moderate 
estates,  and  many  small  freeholders, 
and  die  chief  part  of  the  population  of 
larger  towns  ;  money  was  readily  ob- 
tained "  on  the  public  faith,"  and  their 
knes,  in  which  the  London  appren- 
tices £ormed  a  conspicuous  part,  were, 
by  the  able  management  of  Skippon ' 
and  other  soldiers  of  fortune  trained 
ii  the  Geiman  wars,  soon  rendered 
more  than  a  match  for  the  undisci- 
plined iralour  of  the  cavaliers. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  the 
contest,  the  parliamentary'  leaders 
acted  with  promptitude  and  decision, 
iriiflst  vacillation  and  weakness  too 
commonly  marked  the  course  of  the 
hog  and  his  advisers.  He  had  no 
sooner  withdrawn  from  London  than 
they  openly  assumed  all  the  powers  of 
gweiimicnt,  the  details  of  which  were 
carried  out  by  numerous  Committees, 


which  usually  met  in  the  city  ».  Each 
House  by  its  votes  regulated  a  variety 
of  matters  independently  of  the  other, 
but  the  more  important  affairs  were 
settled  by  Ordinances,  which  began, 
"  The  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  taking  into  their  con> 
sideration  ....  do  hereby  ordain." 

By  such  instruments  the  new  rulers 
seized  on  the  power  of  the  sword  (Feb. 
and  Mar.  1642*'),  levied  heavy  weekly 
assessments  for  the  support  of  their 
army  and  the  relief  of  the  wounded, 
the  widows  and  orphans  (March  4,  6, 
1643),  and  a  rate  for  fortifying  the  city 
of  London*  (March  7,  1643)  >  imposed 
an  excise  Quly,  Sept  1643),  and  esta- 
blished courts-martial  (Aug.  17,  1644). 
They  confiscated  the  estates  of  "all 
persons  ecclesiastical  or  temporal" 
who  appeared  in  arms  against  them, 
or  voluntarily  contributed  to  the  king's 
service  (Mar.  31,  1643),  treated  those 
who  attempted  to  stand  neuter  as  ene- 
mies (May  7,  1643),  forbade  quarter 
being  given  to  Irishmen  taken  in  Eng- 
land (Oct.  24, 1644),  and  when  the  war 
was  closed,  ordered  all  **  papists,  offi- 
cers, and  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  other 
delinquents,"  to  remove  from  London, 
under  the  pains  of  treason  (May  6, 
1646 ;  July  9,  1647  ;  June  16,  1648). 

Their  government,  which  spread 
every  year  more  widely  over  the  country, 
not  merely  retained,  but  aggravated,  all 
the  worst  features  of  that  which  they 
had  cast  off.  In  direct  violation  of 
the  Bill  of  Right**,  they  made  num- 
berless forced  levies  of  horses  and 
arms  (May  23, 1643,  &c.) ;  gave  powers 
to  their  generals  to  press  men  into 
their  scr\'ice  (June  10,  1645)  >  passed 
a  most  tyrannical  ordinance  to  "re- 
press disorders  in  printing  * ;"  and 
after  imprisoning  by  mere  arbitrary 
votes  any  who  ventured  to  present 
addresses  that  were  distasteful,  they 
passed  a  rigid  law   (May  20,    1648) 


*  PUEp  Skippon  had  raUcrl  himself  from  the 
'  i  in  th«  wars  of  the  I»w  Councricft.     He  com- 

the  anmcH  f<r»rce  which  reinstated  the  five 

(justly  described  by  Lord  Clarendon  as 

4efaR  Nocne  <n  the  civil  war),  enioved  the  confi- 
^aoBof  the  LondkMens  and  served  throughout  the 
■>m^  with  courafe  and  ituccess.  He  was  made 
we  CI  CnMnwell's  peers,  and  died  shortly  before 
ikcRflMntioB. 
>  Sn  Note.  p.  388. 

*  Thoe  are  the  earliest  dates  relating  to  each 
*kp  of  their  usurpation;  but  many  other  ordinances, 
*iucb  it  is  mneoesaary  to  particularise,  were  subse- 
^Bouly  passed  to  give  effect  to  their  designs. 


*  The  rate  was  ad.  in  the  pound  on  Liref  rents, 
and  6d.  each  on  small  houses.  Similar  ordinances 
were  afterwards  made  for  Exeter,  Yarmouth,  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  oUier  places. 

^  See  A.D.  1628. 

'  Parties  were  empowered  to  break  open  doors 
and  locks,  by  day  or  by  night,  in  order  to  discover 
unlicensed  printing  presses,  and  to  apprehend  au- 
thorK,  printers,  binders, and  others.  'Inw  ordmance 
was  not  more  effectual  than  the  Surchambcr  de- 
cree of  1637,  and  books,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
pai>ers  were  ptiblished  daily,  which  condemne'l 
their  illegal  rule  in  language  as  little  measured  as 
their  own. 
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against  "  tumultuous  petitioning,"  the 
very  means  by  which  their  own  power 
had  been  first  established. 

To  keep  alive  the  interest  in  their 
cause  they  imposed  a  contribution  of 
a  meal  a-week  towards  the  support  of 
their  troops,  and  ordained  a  monthly 
fast"  (March  26,  1644),  beside  numer- 
ous occasional  ones  ;  they  also  pro- 
hibited public  amusements  (Oct.  22, 
1647),  but  were  obliged,  by  the  clamour 
of  the  London  apprentices,  to  allow  the 
second  Tuesday  in  each  month  as  a 
day  of  recreation,  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary festivals  and  holydays,  which 
had  been  suppressed  as  superstitious 
and  vain  (June  8,  1647). 

The  parliament  had,  long  before  the 
king's  departure,  shewn  their  irrecon- 
cilable hostility  to  the  Church  and  its 
ministers  "*,  and  had  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  banish  all  decency  and 
order  from  the  public  service  of  God. 
They  now  appointed  an  Assembly  of 
Divines  (June  12, 1643),  ordered  a  sys- 
tematic defacement  of  churches  under 


the  pretext  of  "  removing  monuments 
of  superstition  or  idolat^  (Aug.  28^ 
1643),  "regulated"  the  University  ol 
Cambridge**,  and  removed  "scandalous 
ministers"  Qan.  22,  1644).  In  forget— 
fulness  of  their  professed  regard  foa 
"tender  consciences,"  they  miposecE 
the  Covenant  p  on  all  classes,  ban- 
ning with  the  judges  and  lawyers,  anc 
disabling  all  refusers  to  practise  any  li- 
beral profession,  or  hold  any  public  em 
ployment  (Jan.  30,  Feb.  2,  i644'>) ;  sub^ 
stituted  the  Directory  for  the  Prayenr: 
book  (Jan.  3,  Aug.  23,  1645) ;  forbade 
any  preaching,  except  by  persons  a^ 
lowed  by  both  Houses  (April  26, 1645  V 
set  up  the  presbyterian  form  of  Churci ' 
government  (June  5,  1646) ;  formaU. 
abolished  episcopacy  (Oct.  9,  164SJ 
and  sold  the  bishops'  lands  (Nov.  i  ^ 
30,  1646),  paying  their  most  active  Lxi- 
struments  with  the  proceeds',  thiis 
making  the  plunder  of  the  Churcli 
directly  contributory  to  the  ruin  of  the 
State, — ^a  lesson  that  should  not  be 
forgotten. 


NOTE. 
Puritan  Ascendancy. 


It  is  proposed  to  give  here  some  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  Puri- 
tans, whilst  in  the  temporary  possession  of 
power,  defaced  the  noblest  edifices  of  the 
land,  in  effect  closed  the  Universities  and 
annihilated  learning,  and  inflicted  the  most 
atrocious  hardships  on  many  thousands  of 
families,  among  whom  were  to  be  foimd 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  that  our 
country  can  boast  of,  both  in  Church  and 
State. 

I.  Committees. 

The  Committees  spoken  of  in  the  text 
were  very  numerous,  and  they  were  in- 
deed, though  acting  in  subordination  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  recognised  de- 
partments of  the  government.  The  halls 
of  the  Haberdashers,  Goldsmiths,  Grocers, 


Saddlers,  and  others,  were  occupied  by 
them,  the  committee  of  sequestrations  sit- 
ting in  the  first,  the  committee  of  compo- 
sitions in  the  second,  a  committee  of  tc* 
counts  in  the  third,  and  a  militarycommitttt 
in  Derby  House,  on  the  site  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arms".  But  the  most  impoitint 
was  the  Grand  Committee  of  ReligioOt 
which  was  divided  into  numerous  sab- 
committees,  (as  the  Committee  of  Scan- 
dalous Ministers,  for  the  coerdon  of  the 
loyal  clergy,  and  the  Committee  of  Pi«>'" 
dered  Ministers,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of 
their  own  party  as  had  been  formerly  de- 
prived or  silenced,)  and  these  had  brandiei 
spread  all  over  the  country,  so  that  it  wts 
soon  remarked  that  the  Puritans  had  de- 
stroyed one  Starchamber  and  one  His* 
Commission,   only  to    establish  infinitoy 


"»  This  Mras  apparently  distasteful  to  some  of 
their  own  party,  as  Whitelock  remarks,  under  date 
March  31,  1647,  '*  Very  long  prayers  and  sermons 
this  monthly  fast-day,  as  usual." 

»  Sec  Note,  pp.  389,  391. 

0  Oxford  was  then  m  the  king's  hands  ;  when  it 
came  into  theirs  it  was  treated  with  the  extremity 
of  rigour  bv  a  committee  of  Visitors,  appointed  by 
ordinance  May  x,  1647.     See  Note,  p.  431. 

f  See  A.D.  X638. 

1  They  had  imposed  the  Covenant  in  London  be- 
fore this  (Aug.  17,  1643),  as  a  kind  of  invitation  to 
the  Scots,  and  on  Dec  ao  of  the  same  year  they 


disabled  all  dissentients.  ^^ 

'  Sir  Arthur  Hasilrigge  thus  received  so  fl^t* 
of  the  Church  property  in  the  ncoth,  that  he  •*• 
familiarly  known  as  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
^  •  This  was  the  property  of  one  of  tlwir  mo*  ■*! 
tive  opponents,  the  earl  of  Derby ;  the  hamtf '°| 
other  equally  obnoxious  parties  were  ««»•'•• 
into  gaols.  The  members  of  this  committee  wtf^ 
the  earls  of  Essex,  Northumberiand,  Holbad,  tfo 
Pembroke^  and  Lord  Saye,  with  xo  membenc"^ 
House  of^  Commons,  namely,  Flennes.  CM^^J^ 
Hampden,  Holies,  Marten,  Meyzick,  Piewtpw 
Pym,  Stapletoo  and  Waller. 
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'woRc  tribimals*  in  fifty  difTerent  places. 

These  local  committees ",  the  members  of 
'wbidi  are  chained  in  numerous  publica- 
tioos  of  the  time  with  enriching  themselves 
lN>Ch  with  pimider  and  with  bribes,  were 
the  great  engines  of  oppression,  particularly 
to  the  clergy,  and  they  were  guilty  of  pro 
bmtions  and  barbarities  whidi  might  well 
Km  incredible,  were  they  not,  imhappily, 
tttested  by  indisputable  evidence,  both 
rom  the  perpetrators  and  the  sufferers. 

IL  Desecration  of  Churches. 

One  of  the  earliest  steps  of  the  Long 
Parliament  was,  in  effect,  to  denounce  aU 
be  clergy  as  "scandalous,"  and  to  issue 
Bjimctions  having  no  other  end  than  the 
cofiuiation  of  holy  places^.  The  inqui> 
ttorial  Committee  of  Scandalous  Minis- 
en  was  erected  to  deal  with  the  clergy, 
nd  to  deface  the  churches.  Commis- 
icners  were  appointed,  concerning  whose 
nceedings  we  have  the  unexceptionable 
ertimony  of  one  of  their  own  number. 


William  Dowsing*,  of  Stratford,  whose 
very  curious  Journal  has  been  preserved, 
and  gives  us  the  heads  of  his  dealing  with 
the  churches  of  about  150  parishes  m  the 
associated  counties.  He  commenced  his 
proceedings  Jan.  9,  1644  ^  in  the  town  of 
Sudbury,  breaking  the  windows  and  the 
organs,  taking  down  crosses,  levelling 
chancds,  and  tearing  up  **  brazen  super- 
stitious inscriptions;"  which  latter  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  he  sold,  as  he  tells  us 
that  19  such  at  Wetherden  weighed  65  lb ; 
he  also  "rent  hoods  and  surplices,"  and 
dug  down  the  steps  of  the  chancels,  or  left 
his  orders  for  it  to  be  done  in  a  limited 
time.  In  general  his  proceedings  were 
aided  by  the  "godly  men  of  the  parish," 
and  he  received  a  fee  of  6s.  8d.,  which  in 
some  cases  was  reduced  to  4s.  6d.  or  3s.  4d. 
He  had  been  anticipated  in  some  places, 
where  he  records  "nothing  to  be  done." 
But  he  sometimes  met  with  opposition ; 
five  times  he  enters  "  no  noble ;"  some- 
times it  was  promised,  but  not  paid,  in 


*  Tlie  constitution  of  these  committees  appears 
ma  the  instructions  issued,  Feb.  and  March,  1643, 

7 the  earl  of  Manchester  to  certain  pentons  in  each 
the  associated  counties  (f  .r.  the  eastern  counties, 
froa  EtttCK  to  Lincoln).  The  committees  were  to 
fvtdst  ot  not  more  than  ten  nor  less  than  five  per- 
iBiik  who  were  to  have  5s.  a-day  for  their  attend- 
•oe.  They  were  to  be  ^speedy  and  effectual"  in 
the  diicfaari^  of  their  office ;  were  to^  call  to  their 
UBitiiicc  some  "well-affected  men" in  each  hun- 
^nd,  and  inquire  into  the  Uves,  doctrine,  and  con- 
*bmm»  of  all  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  "  the 
Uridiinnf  IB  in  genaral  bong  not  forward  to  com- 
phb  of  their  ministers,  though  scandalous. "  They 
■•t  to  proceed  against  all  ministers  who  were  said 
to  be  acaadaJous  m  their  lives  or  doctrines,  non- 
ignorant,  idle,  lazy,  or  ill  affected  to  the 
In  conducting  their  inquiry,  they 
to  take  the  depositions  of  witnesses 

the  accused  being  present,  but  if  he  de- 

hj  they  were  to  let  turn  have  a  copy  of  the 
■boos,  at  hb  own  charge,  while  the  accusers 
*■«  to  be  **  encouraged'*  to  come  forward  by  being 
bit  from  aO  charges  and  fees.  The  person  accused 
■^^  pat  in  an  answer,  but  without  being  con- 
iMIadwith  the  witnesses ;  and  when  condemned, 
i  VM  reaaooably  expected  to  be  the  case,  his  name 
Wtobe  returned  to  the  earl  with  that  of  his  pro- 
Mud  floooeasor,  "an  able  person,  having  a  testi- 
■HU  tnm  the  well-affected  gentry  and  ministry." 
*The  IbUowing  letter  from  the  committee  at 
lAfHid,  Kent,  to  Richard  Fogge,  esq.,  of  Til- 
HMtaae,  shews  one  of  the  means  resorted  to,  to 
pw  fends  for  the  cause :   (the  spelling  is  mo- 


-Sr.Yc 


'Sr,  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  great  charges 
kii  ceMitry  hath  been  at  in  the  suppressing  several 
•bdfioDS,  and  in  maintaining  so  many  regiments 
f  uffiaries  for  their  necessary  defence  upon  all 
besides    the   taxes   to  the  Parliament 
to  ;^9,7oo  and  upwards  a  month),  which 

ted  a  creat  debt  upon  the  country,  and 

f  Ito  haaund  of  fife  and  fortunes  the  well-affected 
■K^nm  aO  this  while  for  the  common  good,  of 
Ma  ytm  aiust  needs  partake  as  well  as  they. 
VdM  advantage  you  have  had  of  them  in  sitting 
iBLmmI  the  countenance  to  rebellion  within  the 
f,  and  to  all  the  malignant  party  abroad, 


lidh'yoo  and  yotir  party  have  ^iven  bv  your 

irliament  service;  and  the 


in  the  Parliament : 


lexe- 


fore  cannot  but  think  it  reasonable  that  you  should 
extend  yourselves  as  well  towards  the  recompense 
of  those  public  damages,  also  to  some  proportion- 
able  cotmterpoise  of  these  disadvantages  of  the  well- 
affected,  yet  we,  being  desirous  rather  to  receive 
a  pledge  of  your  future  better  inclination  than  a 
forfeiture  for  your  past  malignity,  do  expect  from 
vou,  bv  the  25th  of  this  month,  the  sum  o(  £y>,  to 
DC  paid  in  to  the  Treasurer  at  Ashford  :  and  m  de- 
fault whereof  we  shall  be  enforced  to  make  use  of 
the  authority  given  us  by  Ordinance  of  Parliament, 
for  levy  of  a  greater  sum.  Your  friend,  Anthony 
Weldon  (signed  in  the  name  and  by  the  command 
of  the  general  Committee^." 

*  The  curious  MS.  m  the  British  Museum, 
called  "The  Journal  of  Nehemiah  Wallington." 
a  London  citizeiK  may  be  taken  as  not  unfairly 
representing  the  feeling  of  the  Puritans  in  general 
in  these  matters.  SpesQcing  of  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  he  says, — 

On  the  beginning  of  October,  1641,  at  Leonard's 
Eastcheap,  bemg  our  church,  the  idol  in  the  wall 
was  cut  down,  and  the  superstitious  pictures  in  the 
glass  were  broke  in  pieces,  and  the  superstitious 
things  and  prayers  for  the  dead  in  brass  were 
nicked  up  and  broke,  and  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  the  branch  of  candlesticks  was  broke. 
And  some  of  those  pieces  of  broken  glass  I  have  to 
keep  for  a  remembrance,  to  shew  to  the  jgeneration 
to  come  what  God  hath  done  for  us,  to  give  us  such 
a  reformation  that  our  forefathers  never  saw  the 
like :  His  name  ever  have  the  praise  I" 

■  Under  the  name  of  John  Dowsing,  he  is  men- 
tioned as  breaking  the  painted  windows  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  libraries,  colleges,  and  halls  at  Cam- 
bridge, ("mistaking,  perhaps,  the  liberal  arts  for 
saints,"  says  the  author  of  Querela  Caniabrigitn- 
sis,)  and  digging  down  and  defacing  the  floors  of 
the  chapels,  and  then,  by  armed  force,  extorting 
a  fee  of  405.  from  each  society  where  he  had  com- 
mitted these  ravages. 

y  This  date  shews  that  the  people  in  general  were 
not  inclined  to  destroy  the  ornaments  of  the  churches, 
as  all  such  had  been  condemned  as  "reliques  of 
idolatry"  as  early  as  Jan.  23,  i6ai,  by  an  order  of 
the  Commons.  Yet  we  see  that  the  majority  of  the 
churches  remained  uninjured  three  years  later,  and 
were  only  ruined  by  the  exertions  of  such  men  as 
Dowsing  and  his  associates. 
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other  caiei  positive];  refuaed  ;  and  is  one 
place  (Cochic)  he  wu  obliged  lo  le»¥e 
divers  picturei  In  the  wlndowi,  is  the  peo-  i 
pie  would  not  uiiit  him  to  raite  the  lad- 
Sers  to  reach  them;  in  another  (Ufibrd), 
he  was  kept  out  of  the  church  for  above  ■ 


manifestly  for  punithmenl.  aa  he  had  al- 
ready sent  another  penoa  Qohn  Pain, 
churchwaiden  of  Comearth)  to  the  eail 
of  Manchester,  "  for  not  paying,  and  doing 
his  duty  enjoined  by  the  ordinance." 

L)owsine^»  account  of  what  he  did  at 
Uflbrd  may  give  an  idea  of  the  geaeral 
appearance  of  Enclish  churches  up  to  thii 


"  Wi  biakc  . 


la  uke  I 


chancel  LivtUcd.    Then  an 


n  down  o(  wood,  ■ad  me 


This  was  at  his  first  >-isit,  Jan.  3J ;  he 
relumed  Atig.  31,  and  found  that  the  "sn- 
perstitioui  pictures"  hod  not  been  broken 
down :  he  continues  i — 

"  Soma  of  them  we  bnVc  dovn  fow.  In  the 
duinccl  we  InkE  down  ui  angel,  Uiree  '  OntUfra 
tmimt.'  in  Iha  eIwu,  and  Iht  Tnniiy  b  a  triangle. 


down  the  organ- 
In  Che  church  I 
dredji 


-uiSto  be  bnAe  d 


n    the   roof.      There  ii 


Dow«ng  rccoida  with  salisfaction  the 
vast  number  of  "  superstitious  pictures" 
that  he  destroyed — 1,000  In  Clare,  841  in 
Bnunham,  150,  too,  or  less,  in  other 
places.  He  allows  that  at  Uflbrd  he  was 
charged  with  "going  about  to  pull  down 
the  church  ;"  but  we  must  turn  to  the  nar- 
ratives of  some  of  the  sulTerers,  if  we  would 
fonn  a  just  idea  of  the  barbiriaTn  and  pro- 
fanity which  were  exhibited  by  the  "godly 
"""    in  each  sacred  edifice  in  succession. 


it  fell  in 


.  their 


Biihop  Hall,  in  his  "Hard  Measure," 
thus  describes  the  devastation  of  his  cathe- 
dral at  Norwich : 


ctiapcl  to  ioolc  fur  v 


f»  full  of  imajEeii.  which  w 


tbca  Aef  wQ«  Uw  FKtuFta  of  aoiae  fuuDui  u 

worthy  buhoM  ■■  ^  Ambnse^  Aumtin,  ftc 

wu  anewereJ  di«»  ib^  Ihcy  WCR  popeft  ;  mod  01 

UBfCT  Dua  aauog  the  lOt  fTownaend,  ±i\vt 

ived  aftvwBiiU)  would  uko  upoa  hjn  10  dew 

u  e*efy  dioceiaB  hohop  was  popo.     1  aBBWi 

(hi,  with  the  laut  kw  nd  diAdu  of  A*  oi 
•n,  rivo  onkr  far  (aloBC  off  Oit  oOeocc^  lAii 
lid  bVnBUf  Iha  beuii  of  tboas  pi 


whfj  wrrstinc  oul  of iniu  and  1>raia  froca  llio  wfa 
dawm  and  traTa,  vfaal  dabcina  af  ann,  what  4 
laoiiahini  of  curioiD  Mono-won,  that  had  aot  aa 

and  piplne  iqun  the  daatnired  0rcBii.pipa;  sa 
what  a  hideoui  triumph  od  Iha  mMAtx4aj  bofai 
all  checounEry.  when,  in  a  kind  of  fiaflefiooiaa 
profane  ptocciiioa,  all  the  orgaik.f>ipe«,  vcAnaB 
both  copei  and  Birplioci.  ugether  with  Iha  laadc 
crou,  which  had  b«  ocwly  tawn  dawn  faiA  001 
the  (!;reenyard  pulpit,  and  the  ■BFvice-bDoka  aa 
<inpnE-bi»k>  that  could  be  had.  was  cwriod  I 
ibe  Are  in  the  public  market-place  :  a  Itwd  wrcCC 
walkini;  before  the  train,  in  hit  cope  tzailins  ■  ch 
dirt,  with  a  sennce-bDok  In  hw  band,  ■— *T*''*^  i 

of  the  litaay  iiaed  tonnerijr  in  the  church.  Kft 
the  public  CTOaa  all  th&e  inatrumenca  of  idolav 
miut  be  aacriBced  to  the  fire,  not  wjthoiu  ■ach  a 

to  the  coit  of  Hnie  who  prvbaad  luw  Boch  Or 
had  United  10  lee  (hai  Amj.  Nei4or  waa  it  aa; 
ncwi,  upon  thii  piild-dir.  10  have  ihe  cathaJial 
now  open  on  all  udei,  la  be  filled  with  millhlllW 
wailing  for  the  mayoral  return,  dnakiii(  and  la 

To  inuch  Ihe  same  effect  is  the  lettera 
Dr.  Faske,  sub-dean  of  Canterbiuy,  tc 


Friday  nighi  (Aui.  16),  prauslly  cauaed  a  «BCI 
watch  and  neniineri  10  be  Kt  both  upon  the  dwdt 
ond  upon  our  (the  clerey'i)  aevenl  houiia.  ■ . .  . 
The  neit  mominf  we  were  eicludcd  the  choA. 
and  niiht  not  be  pennincd  lo  enier,  for  tfcelf^ 
fonnance  of  our  divue  eierciia.  but  about  I  oflk 
dock  Sir  Michael  Livoev,  attended  widi  Mt 
•olilicn.  came  unio  our  offictn,  and  uaiiUBMM 


_.  . ..  keya  of  Ihe  chinch  to  ■•jj 

their  company,  which  they  did,  aad  iheftiffoaj* 
departed,  when  the  loklien  enlerulg  IhO  chl* 
and  chuir,  aiaDI-lilie  begao  a  ficht  with  God  n>*- 
leir,  ennhrew  the  communion-uble.  tote  the  id* 
doth  from  befoic  it,  defaced  the  (oodly  ««*£ 
tcibemiicle-worir,  violalod  iho  monumanti  w  J^ 
dead,  ipoiltd  the  oraam.  br'  -  ' —  ■'-  — ~" 
raila  and  Mau,  witli  the  bi 
>upparl  Iha  llible.  forced  0 

i;uwni"«!f  llibia,  am)  ouri 


the  cjiphoai*" 


PURITAN  ASCENDANCY. 
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The  House  pronounced  the  ofTender 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  ordered  him  to 
pay  ;£ioo  towaid  the  reparation  of  the 
church. 

III.    Sufferings  of  the  Royaltstsv 

MORE  PARTICULARLY  OF  THE  CleRGY. 


c? 


did  aO  o«r  senrke-books  and  books  of  Common 

fbfer,  battrewiag  the  whole  paremeDt  with  the 

kmt  iheieof,  a  miserable  spectacle  to  all  good 

cms;  buKasifnUdus  had  been  too  little  to  sauisfy 

tae  fiinr  of  aome  indiscreet  lealots  amonc;  them  ^for 

■■f  Sd  abhor  what  was  done  already),  they  lur- 

ikcr  exercised  their  malice  upon  the  arras-hanging 

ii  the  choir,  representing  the  whole  story  of  our 

Smamr.  wherein  ofaaerving  (Uvers  figures  of  Christ 

C  trambki  to  ezprets  their  hlasphemiesX  one  said, 

iSS^^'H***  "^'^'aJ^ *SJ°"**^  *'*S^'ki  "^^  nobility  and  gentry  who  supported 
•^ridriTIjHirSBlIeh^huSihirS^^  ^«  king  were,  when  conquered,  treated 
^.  so  £w  as  the  figum  wei«  capable  thereof,  with  the  extremity  of  rigour.  By  an  ordi- 
•"'i  Baay  other  Tillanies :  and  not  coatent  there-  nance  passed  early  in  the  war,  (March  31,, 
factiag aiMChcr staAie of (^niftm the f(^  ,^- j  ^^  estates  of  aU  such  were  de- 
af the  aouth  sate,  they  diaduusod  igr*****  it  v'"*,'  ***•*  *-»"»''Y'  ,*'**,  at»v^  ,  .  ^  *^^ 
.,  fhois  at  IcaiCmuBiphingiraD&i  when  they  dared  confiscated,  and  though  this  was 
Al'hit  it  ia  the  head  or  lao^  as  if  they  were  re-  not,  for  various  reasons,  fully  carried  out,. 
sMtoondfyUimagaiBin  Hie  figure  whom  the  compositions  that  they  were  allowed 

tZ  Ito?  Sir  S^SH^r^i^r^^'Si  ^^  °^^^  ^°'  ^^^  "  delinquency-  were  ruin- 

aUefabn^^daot  the  CotoaiX  with  aome  others,  ously  heavy,  and  beside,  did  not  protect 

coae  to  the  relief  and  rescue:  the  tumak  appeased,  them    from    farther  arbitrary  impositions 

mS^S^iSS^^^^^^'^'^''^'^^'^'^^  whenever  the  finances  of  their  opponents 

^^  required  replenishing.     The  woods  of  the 

TbeK  citations  may  give  a  faint  idea  of  Cavaliers  were  felled  whenever  a  supply  of 

&e  wsnton  damage  done  to  the  noblest  ship-timber  was    required ;   their  houses 

edifices  of  the  coontcy,  and  we  may  be  were  wantonly  ruined;  their  titles  were 

Ihaiikfiil  that  it  was  not  even  worse ;  for  prohibited ;  but  perhaps  the  most  signal 

we  leun  from  Whitelock  that  the  pro-  proof  of  the  barbarity  of  their  opponents 

priety  of  pulling  down  the  whole  of  the  is  to  be  found  in  a  vote  of  the  Commons, 

«rtittlral<  was  discussed,  while  he  was  after  the  surrender  of  the  royal  garrisons, 

a  ■»*— ^^**'  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  it  and  when  the  king  was  in  the  ha^  of  the 

k  DOC  dear  what   secondary  cause  pre-  Soots:  it  beus  date  Dec  8,  1646,  and  de- 

veatied  such  an  inepaiable  loss    to  the  dares,  "That  all  who  shall  raise  forces- 

eontiy.  against  the  Parliament  or  either  House 

TkcMg^  bekmgin^  to  a  later  period,  it  hereafter   shall  die   without   mercy,  and 

■qr  be  here  noticed  that  the  Toumak  of  have  their  estates  confiscated."    Yet  this 

dke  HoBse  of  Lorda  in  Ireland  bear  wit-  avowed  government  by  the  sword  did  not 

lev  that  smilar  or  even  greater  profana-  daunt  the  spirits  of  some  brave  men.  They 

tioBs  of  dmrcbes  were  practised  in  that  took  up  arms  again  and  again,  and  a  mem- 

oomitry.     On  June  3,  io(S2,  one  Constan-  ber  of  a  peaceable  profession  is  recorded 

by  Whitelock  to  have  told  them  unpa- 
latable truths  to  their  faces.  He  says,, 
under  date  Feb.  21,  1647-8, — 


tiae  Ncale^  a  merchant  of  Wexford,  was 
by  the  House  ordered  to  restore  the  bell  of 
Aifcknr  church,  then  in  his  jpossession ; 
avi  under  the  date  of  Sept.  24  1662,  we 


"  Judge  Jenkins,  hrougbc   to  the   har  of  the 
House,  refmed  to  kneel,  denied  their  authority, 
mfu^  .     --.  „-  _*  T,iu»i»#  ;«  *hm  <vw.nfw     *oW  them  that  they  wronged  the  king,  willinc  that 

7tI!S-^^''''^!S!j^-       !^f^'^.^^Z     the  laws  might  be  protected,  that  there  couldbena 
tn^«.  ««hihtted  their  netitioB  unto  the  Richt     ^^  witlwS^  kSg,  and  used  high  expressions 

agninst  the  parliament  and  their  authority.    The 


<(Dahlia,  exhibited  their  petition  unto  the  Right 
^e  House  of  Pfeers,  setting  forth  that  the 
of  Tallaght,  ia  the  year  1651,  was  in  good 


decently  orduned,  with  conrenient  pews, 

,  and  a' 


paru 
iTouse  fined  ham  £1,000  for  his  contempt 

"  At  another  time,  when  his  diar^e  was  read 
against  him  at  the  bar,  for  giving  judgment  of 
death  against  men  for  assisting  the  parliament,  and 
for  being  himself  in  arras  against  the  parliament. 


^ik  a  palpit,  font,  and  other  necessaries,  and  also 

iWiii  with  hewed  stone,  all  which  cost  the  porish- 

■MB  Zjoo  sterting  :  and  that  about  the  same  time 

git.  fiemy  Altaml,  coming  to  quarter  and  periiading  others  to  do  the  like,  and  fiw  deny 

t!!!ff^i5^.i?**''°;^°'if^  *5  ^^i^  ing  STpow^of  the  parliament.  &c,  and  asked 

^  'iLTLi?*  .rl*^t?"*'  ^  T^^  wLt  hc^  to  say  th^nto,  hi  toW  them,  that 

*tmiber  thereof  for  the  bmWmg  a  house  to  dwell  ^      j^^        power  to  try  him,  and  he  would  give 

iSjftLelSrchli^i^So^Sfa^Tiu;^  norther  answ^.- 

^,rffi^SS^^ri.5  o^;t^?"m"JS      ,  it  is,  however,  ojthe  suffermgs  ofthc 

hSm:  fad  his  hones  in  the  font,  and  converted  clergy  that  we  are  best  enabled  to  speak^ 

ihc  loaa,  wkh  the  seats  and  pews  of  said  church,  ^15  Siey  have  been  collected,  mainly  from 

•""*  m  UK;  ^  *«P«?  dishononr  of  God.  the  ^j^^  immediate  descendants,  by  the  in- 

^,K«,  a«r  the  peutumers  damage  of  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  J^  ^^  ^^ 


In 


Us  woik  entitled  "An  Attempt  towards 
an  Account  of  the  Numbers  and  Suffer- 


iito  of  the'CIcrgy  of  t>  e  Church  of  England,  Heads 
^Vflttxn,  Fellows,  Schobrs,  &c,  who  were  Se- 


questered, Harassed,  &c.  in  the  late  Tuoea  of  the 
Grand  RebelUon,"  Iblio,  publikhed  m  17M,  m  reply 
to  Calamy's  "  Account  of  the  Ministers,  Lecturei>, 
&c,  ejected  or  silenced  after  the  Restoratioo  in 
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will  be  found  to  present  examples  of  every 
imaginable  hardship  and  craelty. 

As  a  preliminary  to  their  systematic  per- 
secution, the  most  atrocious  odumnies  were 
circulated  against  the  whole  body,  both 
high  and  low*,  and  they  were  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  of  mobs,  which  not 
imfrequently  terminated  in  death.  Many, 
justly  alarmed,  fled  from  their  homes,  when 
they  were  charxed  with  deserting  their 
cures,  and,  if  taOcen,  were  treated  as  the 
worst  of  criminals.  Himdreds  thus  perished 
in  gaols,  others  were  imprisoned  in  ships, 
and  alarmed  with  threats  of  selling  them 
as  slaves  either  to  the  Barbary  pirates  or 
the  American  planters ;  yet  the  only  mat- 
ters that  could  be  truly  charged  agauxst 
the  majority  of  them  were,  tl^t  they  re- 
tained their  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  ven- 
tured to  use  the  services  of  the  Church, 
contrary  to  the  commandment  of  their  new 
rulers. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  troubles 
the  parliament  had  shewn  an  implacable 
hostility  to  the  episcopal  order,  and  the 
sufferings  of  Ae  whole  body  were  most 
severe.  Of  the  two  archbishops,  one  was 
put  to  death,  and  the  other,  as  well  as 
sixteen  bishops,  died  in  poverty,  and  nine 
only  lived  to  see  the  Churdi  and  the 
monarchy  restored'.  As  proof  of  the 
hardships  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  testimony 
of  Bishop  Hall  (from  his  "Hard  Mea- 
sure"), for,  agreeing  as  he  did  in  theology 
with  the  Puritans,  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  fared  worse  than  his  bre- 
thren ;  indeed,  we  know  that  he  was,  after 
being  plundered,  allowed  to  live  in  com- 


Ctive  peace,  while  Bishop  Wren  wis 
^  imprisoned,  and  ^hops  Pierce  and 
Priideaux'  were  so  rigorously  used  by  the 
sequestrators  as  to  be  zedaced  to  absoliite 
want 

**  In  the  April  following  Ue^H,"  hb  tKfM,  "there 
came  the  sequestrators  to  the  palace,  ana  told  me 
that  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  parltamenK.  th^ 
must  seize  upon  the  palace,  and  all  the  estate  I  had, 
both  real  and  personal,  and  accordingly  sent  certain 
men  appointed  by  them  (whereof  one  had  been 
burned  m  the  hand  for  the  mark  of  Us  troth*,)  to 
appraise  all  the  goods  that  were  in  the  boose; 
which  they  executed  with  all  diligent  severity,  noC 
leaving  so  mudi  as  a  doaen  of  trendier%  or  ny 
children's  pictures,  out  of  thdr  curious  mvcntory ; 
yea,  they  would  have  appraised  our  wearing  dothe^ 
had  not  Alderman  Tooley  and  Sheriff  Rawley  (to 
whom  I  sent  to  require  their  ludgment  coocgrning 
the  ordinance  in  wis  point)  dedued  thdr  o|Mniao 
to  the  contrary.  These  goods,  both  library  and 
household  stuff  of  all  kinds,  were  apponted  to  be 
exposed  to  public  sale.** 

Of  the  sufferings  of  another  dignified 
clergyman,  Dr.  Richard  Sterne,  master  of 
Jesus  College,  C^ambridge,  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  York,  we  have  the  following 
account  in  a  letter  of  his  from  his  prison  in 
Ely  House,  Oct.  9,  1643  :— 

"  This  is  now  the  fourteenth  month  of  my  im- 
prisonment :  nineteen  weeks  in  the  Tower,  darty 
weeks  in  the  Lord  Petie's  house,  ten  days  m  the 
ships,  and  seven  weeks  here  in  Ely  House.  The 
very  fees  and  rents  of  these  several  prisons  have 
amounted  to  above  ;CioOf  beside  diet  and  all  odier 
charges,  which  have  been  various  and  excessive 
as  in  prisons  is  usual.  For  the  better  enabling  me 
to  maintain  mysdf  in  prison  and  my  fiuninr  at 
home,  they  have  seized  upon  all  my  means  wnidi 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  ...  .  And  adl^  this 
while  I  have  never  been  so  much  as  spoken  withal, 
or  caHled  either  to  ^ve  or  receive  an  account  why 
I  am  here.  Nor  is  anything  laid  to  my  ^aige 
^ot  so  much  as  the  general  crime  of  my  being  a 


x66o.  An  epitome  of  Walker's  book,  styled  "  The 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  during  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion" was  published  in  May,  1863,  in  anticipation 
of  the  proposed  Bicentenary  Commemoration  of  the 
**  Bartiiolomew  confessors    in  that  year. 

>>  Many  of  these  calumnies  are  collected  in  a 
book  printed  by  authority  of  the  Parliament  in 
1613;  It  is  entitled,  "The  First  Century  of  Scan- 
dalous Malignant  Priests,"  and  was  drawn  up  by 
John  White,  a  lawyer,  who  was  chairman  01  the 
Grand  Committee.  Some  of  the  charges  are  too 
odious  to  be  credited,  particularly  as  no  steps  were 
taken  to  punish  the  alleged  criminals,  except  expul- 
sion, which  was  also  the  lot  of  others  against  whom 
nothing  worse  was  alleged  than  "  followinfi;  Bishop 
Wren's  fancies ;"  yet  aU  are  indiscriminately  styled 
"scandalous." 

The  language  which  the  presbyterian  preachers 
held  regarding  the  clergy  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  passage  from  a  discourse  delivered  by 
Thomas  Case,  in  Milk -street,  in  1643:—"  Idol,  idle 
^epherds,  dumb  dogs  that  cannot  bark,  unless  it 
were  at  the  flock  of  Christ :  and  so  they  learned  of 
their  masters  both  to  bark  and  bite  too ;  greedy 
dogs,  that  could  never  have  enough,  that  did  tear 
out  the  loins  and  bowels  of  their  own  people  for 
gain ;  swearing,  drunken,  unclean  priests,  that 
taught  nothing  but  rebellion  in  Israel,  and  caused 
people  to  abhor  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord ;  Armi- 
nian,  popish,  idolatrous,  vile  wretches,  such  as,  had 
Job  been  alive,  he  would  not  have  set  with  the  dogs 


of  his  flock ;  a  generation  of  men  they  were,  diat 
had  never  a  vote  for  Jesus  Christ."  Of  the  bishops 
he  says, — '*  Look  into  their  families,  and  they  were 
for  the  most  part  the  vilest  of  the  diocese,  a  very 
nest  of  unclean  birds.  In  their  courts  and  conais* 
tories,  you  would  have  thought  you  had  been  m 
Caiaphas's  hall,  where  no  trade  was  driven  but  die 
cruafying  Christ  in  His  members."  This  Case  b 
also  known  by  a  profane  parody  of  the  oiflGnttcy 
sentences,  which  be  employed  to  solicit  nmplies 
for  the  Psirliament.  He  was  connected  widi  Ltnre, 
in  his  intrigues,  but  escaped  punishment  by  nuddng 
a  most  abject  submission,  was  one  of  the  "  Bar- 
tholomew confessors"  ejected  in  1663,  and  lived 
twenty  years  after. 

«  For  some  details  on  this  subject,  see  AppendEs^ 
No.V. 

*  An  anecdote  of  Bishop  Prideaux,  preserved  bf 
Walker,  shews  that  he  bore  his  poverty  wi^  Chrii' 
tian  cheerfulness.  "Towards^  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  a  friend  coming  to  see  him,  and  saluting  lam 
in  the  common  form  of '  How  doth  your  kwdship 
dof  'Never  better  in  my  life,'  said  he,  'odhri 
have  too  great  a  stomach  ;  for  I  have  eaten  totf 
little  plate  which  the  sequestrators  left  me,  I  have 
eaten  a  great  library  of  excellent  books,  I  have 
eaten  a  great  deal  of  linen,  much  of  my  braOi 
some  of  my  pewter,  and  now  I  am  come  to  est 
iron^nd  what  will  come  next  I  know  not." 

•  That  is,  had  been  branded  in  coon  as  a  feloa* 
See  A.o.  X539. 
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maliyiMiwtX  no.  not  in  the  warrant  of  my  conunit- 

mcat.    Wbat  hath  been  wantine  in  human  justice, 

hath  been.  I  praise  God,  supplied  bv  Divine  mercy. 

Health  off  boidy,  and  patience,  and  cheerfulness  of 

annd,  I  hare  not  wanted,  no,  not  on  shipboard, 

where  ve  lay,  the  first  night,  without  anything 

midcr  or  over  us  but  the  bare  decks  and  the  dothes 

«a  our  backs ;  and  after  we  had  some  of  us  got 

beds,  were  doc  able,  when  it  rained,  to  lie  dry  in 

dkea,  and  when  it  was  fair  weather,  were  sweltered 

with  heat,  and  stifled  with  our  own  breaths,  there 

bang  of  US  in  that  one  small  Ipswich  coal-ship' 

(^  low-bnflt,  too,^  that  we  could  not  walk  or  stand 

nnghc  in  it,)  within  one  or  two  of  three  score ; 

wneraof  six  kni|^ts,  and  eight  doctors  in  divinity, 

and  dirers  gentlemen  of  very  good  worth,   that 

vookl  have  been  sorry  to  have  seen  thdr  servants, 

aqr,  their  dogs,  no  better  accommodated.      Yet 

aaoog  aD  that  company,  I  do  not  remember  that  I 

snr  one  sad  or  dejected  countenance  all  the  while ; 

sonroDg  b  God,  when  we  are  weakest." 

Of  Dr.  Lajrfield,  the  nephew  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  archdeacon  of  Essex, 
1  friend  relates,  apparently  from  his  own 
statement,  that — 

"he  had  at  one  time  or  other  been  confined  in  most 
of  the  gaols  about  London ;  the  loneest  time  a  pri- 
loner  in  Ely  House,  and  at  last,  in  uie  company  of 
others  dapt  on  shipboard  under  hatches,  and  not 
afoed  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  air  upon  the 
decks  witfaoot  paying  a  certain  price  for  it.  They 
vere  dueatened  to  be  sold  slaves  to  the  Algerines, 
or  to  some  of  our  own  plantations ;  but  whether 
this  was  ptetence  or  real  design,  their  liberty  was 
tiered  tnem  for  £\,$oo  a  man ;  but  such  a  sum 
being  abore  their  poor  fortunes,  it  was  brought 
down  at  last  to  £k  each ;  which  the  doctor,  with 
MBS  odiers.  idiether  not  willing  or  not  able  to 
cuiply  with,  refused ;  and  so,  as  no  jpurchase 
CDohi  be  got  of  them,  after  a  year's  confinement, 
ad  the  worst  indignities  offered  them,  they  were 
taiDcd  ashore  for  nothing." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  those  who  re- 
fiised  to  sacrifice  their  consciences  to  pre- 
senre  their  benefices.  Others  did  make 
this  sacrifice,  but,  as  might  have  been 
ioreseen,  it  availed  them  little.  The  pay- 
ment of  their  tithes  was  very  generally  re- 
fesedy  as  an  "old  Jewish  institution"  un- 
fitted for  the  children  of  "the  new  light," 
nd  thns  they  were  deprived  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  maintenance.  They 
vere  also  perpetually  harassed  and  ex- 
poaed  to  danger  from  the  wild  fanaticism 
of  the  soldiers  in  particular,  who  often 
llinist  them  from  their  pulpits,  and  oc- 
opied  them  themselves ;  the  Covenant 
«u  next  imposed,  which  hundreds  who 
bif  hitherto  complied  refused,  and  so  were 
opefled.  After  the  lapse  of  some  years, 
the  Engagement  (acknowledging  the  Com- 
atonwealui)  followed,  which  drove  out  al- 
Bort  to  a  man  what  yet  remained  of  the 
cpisccqwlly  ordained  ministers,  and  being 
uo  rcfiouBed  by  the  great  body  of  Presby- 
terians, nearly  every  pulpit  in  the  land  was 
it  length  dehvered  over  to  sectaries  whose 
viUi  uaspfaemies  threw  into  the  shade  even 


the  atrocious  discourses  of  such  men  as 
Henderson  and  Love,  and  Marshall  and 
Peters,  which  had  been  so  greatly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  imhappy 
civil  war. 

The  names  and  conditions  of  some  of 
the  men  intruded  into  the  benefices  va- 
cated are  recorded  in  "Walker.  We  find 
among  them,  soldiers,  tinkers,  cobblers, 
weavers,  (one  of  whom  appeared  in  the 
pulpit  with  a  sword  at  ms  side,)  stay- 
makers,  glovers,  nailors,  saddlers;  a  bsd- 
lad-singer,  a  lawyer's  clerk,  an  apothecary's 
apprentice,  a  butler,  two  coachmen,  and  a 
ship-carpenter,  who,  when  ejected,  left  be- 
hind him  at  the  rectory  of  Sampford  Pe- 
verell,  a  table  of  his  own  making.  Most 
of  them  were  as  illiterate  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  "  the  mark  of  Arthur  Okely, 
rector  of  West  Mersea,"  testifies  that  one 
at  least  of  them  could  not  write  his  name. 

With  an  affectation  of  humanity,  the 
parliament  by  an  ordinance  of  Aug.  19, 
1643,  gave  power  to  its  sequestrating  com- 
mittees to  allow  one-fifth  of  the  profits  of 
the  livings  to  the  families  of  the  ejected 
clergy,  but  this  it  appears  remained  a  dead 
letter,  though  re-enacted  Jan.  22,  1644, 
and  Nov.  11,  1647;  for  it  was  clogged 
with  so  many  conditions,  that  few  ever  re- 
ceived benefit  from  it  In  the  first  place, 
the  incumbent  must  peaceably  deliver  up 
possession,  and  an  angry  word  even  from 
nis  wife  or  children  was  held  contrary  to 
this,  and  fatal  to  their  claim ;  next,  he 
must  remove  out  of  the  parish,  and,  if  re- 
quired, take  an  oath  to  obey  all  the  orders 
of  the  committee  as  to  his  residence  and 
conduct ;  then,  the  claim  must  be  made  by 
the  wife  in  person,  so  that  widowers,  and 
men  with  sick  wives,  however  large  their 
families,  were  excluded.  With  so  many 
means  of  evasion  in  the  ordinances  them- 
selves, it  is  easy  to  see  how  hopeless  the 
case  of  the  clergy  was.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  committees,  composed  as  they  were  of 
furious  *'anti-prelatists,"  seldom  chose  to 
exert  their  power,  and  when  they  did,  the 
intruders  usually  refused  to  pay  the  pit- 
tance, often  treatine  the  applicants  with 
scorn  as  well  as  crudty.  One  of  them  re- 
fused the  fifths  on  tne  plea  that  the  in- 
cumbent was  dead,  and  maintained  the 
same  to  his  face,  telling  him  he  was  "dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins."  Another  answered 
a  child  sent  to  supplicate  him,  and  who 
told  him  that  her  parents  would  starve 
without  he  paid  the  pittance,  that  **  starv- 
ing was  as  near  a  way  to  heaven  as  any ;" 
and  Vavasour  Powell,  the  chief  seques- 
trating commissioner  in  Wales,  replied  to 


'  It  was  called  the  Proq>erous  Sailor ;  the  prisoners  were  nearly  murdered  by  the  rabble  when  sent 
«■  board  it,  at  Wappin^^ 
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an  application  for  relief  for  clergymen's 
diildren,    that    **thcy    were    Babylonish 
brats,    whose    heads    should    be    dashed 
against   the  stones,   and  so  should  they  ; 
have  their  fifths." 

An  anecdote  which  Walker  has  pre- 
served may  serve  to  shew  what  an  utter 
mockery  these  fifths  were  allowed  to  be, 
even  by  the  Puritans  themselves.  By  a 
long  course  of  violent  usage,  the  Rev. 
William  Hales,  of  Glaston,  Rutlandshire, 
was  at  last  forced  to  leave  his  cure,  and 
retire  with  his  wife  and  six  children,  and 

"his  books  and  household  goods  being  seized  on 
by  scvoid  parties  of  horse,  were  aemn  three  times 
bought  by  his  wife  and  friends.  The  last  party  of 
horse  entered  in  their  inventory  the  pot  hanging 
over  the  fin,  upon  which  the  good  gentlewoman 
asked  them  whether  they  intended  to  enter  the 
beef  and  pudding  boiling  in  it  for  the  children's 
dinner  ?  they  said.  No ;  for  they  intended  to  eat 
that  themselves  when  their  business  was  over. 
Then  she  said,  '  Pray,  gentlemen,  be  pleased  to 
enter  my  children  among  the  rest  of  the  goods  ;* 
*  No,'  said  they,  '  toe  iniend  to  leave  tkem  to  yom 
in  lieu  of  your  fifths  ^  and  they  were  as  good  as 
their  words." 

Of  men  thus  driven  from  their  churches 
and  thdr  homes,  plundered  of  their  pro> 
perty,  exposed  to  every  other  imaginable 
nanlship  and  cruelty,  and  their  lives  per- 


petually  endangered,  it  is  not  wondeifbl  Ut 
find  that  very  many  forsook  their  sacred 
office,  and  either  joined  the  Idncfs  foioei 
even  as  soldiers,  or  cndeavoared  to  gain 
a  living  by  the  most  servile  occapatioas. 
Several  are  mentioned  as  small  tanners^ 
one  as  a  lime-burner,  another  as  a  hedger 
and  ditcher,  and  another  as  a  hawker  of 
tobacco.  Others  felt  themselTes  happy 
in  obtaining  less  nnsultable  employmenL 
Many  became  physicians,  and  more  sdiool- 
masters ;  but  even  this  last  resource  wu 
barbarously  denied  to  them  under  the  Pro- 
tectorate, and  it  seems  certain  that  levenl 
then  perished  from  absolute  starfatkNL 
A  case  very  nearly  approaching  it  is  re* 
latcd  by  the  son  of  Dr.  Higgins,  archdeacoa 
of  Derby,  who  writes,  that  after  his  fiOlier's^ 
school  was  prohibited. 


"  had  it  not  been  for  the  benevolenoe  of  good ; 
pie,  who  filled  our  hungry  bellies  when  we  k 
not  where  to  hav«  a  mond  of  bnsad,  I  diinkwe 
had  been  &mished  and  starred :  I  mywlf,  aot 
having  tasted  a  bit  of  bread  two  or  thnBe  digfi. 
have  been  glad  to  satisfy  my  honrar  by  cataf 
crabs  and  iecding  on  the  miits  <»  the  hedges 
which  1  did  as  savoorily  as  if  they  had  beea  dais- 
ties,  so  extreme  was  my  hunger :  we  diitrihiitiwg 
that  little  we  had  betwixt  my  father  and  tke 
smaller  children,  they  being  not  so  wdl  aUe  to 
endure  the  sharp  bitings  of  nmine  as  we  wen*" 


To  the  firm  and  orderly,  though 
illegal  government  of  the  Parliament, 
the  king  could  only  oppose  divided, 
and  in  some  cases  certainly  dishonest 
counsels.  His  courtiers,  his  generals, 
even  his  sons  and  nephews,  made  par- 
ties for  themselves,  and  thwarted  the 
most  prudent  measures  by  their  mu- 
tual jealousies  ;  and  the  various  classes 
of  his  supporters  were  actuated  by  very 
difTcrent  motives'.  Though  many  of 
the  House  of  Peers  and  some  of  the 
House  of  Commons  repaired  to  him, 
he  was  unable  to  keep  long  on  foot 
the  semblance  of  a  parliament  ^ ;  his 
own  solemn  declarations  prevented  his 
attempting  to  levy  taxes  without  this, 
and  thus  he  was  obliged  to  depend  on 
the  voluntary  gifts  of  his  adherents  ; 
they,  however,  answered  to  his  call, 
and  fought  at  their  own  cost,  while  the 


Universities  contributed  their  (dateV 
and  the  crown  jewels  were  sold. 

The  first  battle  in  the  civil  war  (at 
Edgehill,  Oct.  23,  1643)  was  indeci- 
sive, but  the  king  soon  after  gained 
signal  advantages,  and  it  seemed  likely 
that  he  would  surmount  his  difficul- 
ties, as  he  repeatedly  promised  a  legal 
course  of  government  for  the  liitur^ 
and  many  of  those  who  fought  against 
him  had  no  intention  of  carrying  mat- 
ters to  extremity.  But  they  had  raised 
a  storm  that  they  could  not  direct 
The  extreme  party  ("the  root  and 
branch  men")  called  in  the  Scots^  and 
after  a  time  Cromwell  and  a  few  of 
his  associates  thrust  themselves  to  the 
head  of  affairs,  remodelled  the  anny^ 
totally  defeated  the  royal  forces,  brofc 
the  power  of  the  Parliament,  and  got 
the  king  into  their  own  hands. 


»  Some  (as  Sir  Edward  Verney,  his  standard- 
bearer,  killed  at  Edgchill)  supported  him  from  a 
feeling  of  loyal  duty,  though  not  approving  of  his 
measures.  Others  (as  many  Romanists  )joincd  him 
for  protection  from  the  violence  of  the  Parliament. 
A  third  party  adhered  to  him  but  feebly,  fearing 
that  a  decided  overthrow  of  their  adversaries  would 
brine  back  all  the  oppressions  of  former  years. 

^  His  parliament  at  Oxford  held  two  .sessions, 


and  imposed  taxes  which  in  ^neraloould 
gathered  as  military  contributions. 

'  The  plate  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  (i 
to  at  least  j£6,ooo).  was  eranted  by  TOte  of 
cation,  Jan.  31,  1643,  and  ;C3,ooo  worth  nioie*>» 
contributed  by  individual  members  of  the  uaivcr* 
sity.  Much  of  the  plate  of  Cambridge  was  iaici' 
cepted  by  the  parliamentarians. 
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Various  attempts  had  before  been 
made  at  treaties  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament  ^  The  latter  now  re- 
newed them,  and^  to  gain  the  king's 
support  against  their  own  revolted  in- 
stnunentSy  were  ready  to  accept  terms 
which  thi^  had  beiore  declined ;  the 
Scots,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  also 
professed  to  n^otiate  with  him,  and 
be  was  led  to  believe  that  he  could 
act  as  umpire ;  it  may,  however,  rea- 
sonably be  doubted  whether  either 
party  was  sincere,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  king  became  the  victim.  After 
a  time  the  negotiations  were  broken 
off,  and  the  king  fled  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Here  they  were  resumed,  and 
piomised  peace,  when  the  military, 
confident  in  their  strength,  and  un- 
happily not  repugnant  to  any  act  of 
vkdence  or  cruelty^  reduced  the  par- 
fiament  to  a  mere  assembly  of  tneir 
own  creatures,  terrified  the  peers  from 
InteffBing,  and  then  brought  their 
hog  beiore  a  new-created  tribunal, 
called  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  con- 
demned, and  executed  him ;  he  being 
beheaded  in  front  of  his  own  palace  at 
Whitehall,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  30^,  1649. 
His  body  was  carried  to  Windsor,  and 
tboe  buried  in  St.  George's  chapel, 
Feb.  8  •. 

Very  shortly  after  his  accession, 
Oiaries  married  the  princess  Hen- 
rietta Maria  of  France,  a  woman  of 
beauty  and  spirit,  but  unfortunately 
the  cause  of  many  of  the  troubles  of 
bis  reign.  The  marriage  treaty  had 
stipulated  for  such  lenity  towards  the 
Enc^lish  Romanists  as  greatly  offended 
the  Puritans ;  the  queen's  gay  disposi- 
tnn  also  was  distasteful  to  them ;  some 
«f  her  husband's  most  unwise  steps 
were  supposed  to  be  taken  in  defer- 
tDce  to  her;  and  she  became  so  un- 
popular that  an  impeachment  was  pre- 
pned  a^nst  her  by  the  Commons, 
iDd  she  judged  it  prudent  to  leave  the 


country.  She  greatly  exerted  herself 
to  raise  supplies  abroad  for  her  hus- 
band, and  revisited  England  whilst 
the  war  raged,  but  in  1644  withdrew 
to  France,  where  she  remained  in 
neglect  and  poverty  until  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  This  event  she 
survived  several  years,  dying  at  Co- 
lombe,  near  Paris,  Sept.  10,  1669. 

Their  issue  were — 

Charles  and  James,  who  became 
kings. 

Henry,  bom  July  8,  1640.  With  his 
sister  Elizabeth  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parliament,  but  was  allowed  to 
leave  England  in  1652,  when  he  re- 

g aired  to  his  brother  Charles,  by  whom 
e  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester. 
He  returned  at  the  Restoration,  but 
died  soon  after,  SepL  13,  1660. 

Mary,  bom  Nov.  4,  1631,  was,  when 
but  ten  years  old,  married  to  Prince 
William  of  Nassau ;  their  only  child 
was  William,  prince  of  Orange  (after- 
wards William  III.)  The  prmcess 
visited  England  at  the  Restoration, 
and,  like  her  brother  Henry,  died  in 
the  same  year  (Dec.  24,  1660). 

Elizabeth,  bom  Dec.  28,  1635,  died 
in  confinement  at  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
Sept  8, 1650.  She  was  buried  at  New- 
port, in  the  new  church  of  which  a  mo- 
nument has  been  erected  to  her  me- 
mory by  her  present  Majesty. 

Henrietta  Maria,  bom  June  16, 1644, 
at  Exeter,  was  very  shortly  after  car- 
ried abroad  by  her  mother,  and  was 
educated  as  a  Romanist  She  married 
Philip,  duke  of  Anjou  (brother  of  Louis 
XIV.;,  managed  political  intrigues 
between  the  courts  of  England  and 
France,  and  died  very  suddenly,  not 
without  suspicion  of  poison,  shortly 
after  her  return  from  a  journey  on 
such  business,  June  30,  1670. 

Charles,  bom  1629,  and  Anne,  bom 
1637,  died  young. 

Charles  I.  used  the  same  arms  and 


*  A»  at  Oxford  in  1643,  ^^  ^^  Uxbridge  in  1645. 
I  Oa  the  Restoration  an  act  was  passed  [13  Car. 

XL  c  3dJ  for  the  aoUmn  obienrance  of  this,  as  the 

^  his  "martyrdom."^  A  service  was  accord- 

dimva  v^,  wad  continued  in  use  till  the  year 

in  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  there  were  many 

HMoa  that  gave  just  offence  to  religious  per- 

laifWho  T«t  heartily  abhorred  the  deed  of  blood. 

*  11m  (Uike  of  KtcnmondL  the  marquis  of  Hert> 
krd,  aad  the  earb  of  Soutnampton  and  Lindsay, 
■»1inni^  leave  from  "those  who  eovemed**  to 
Mend  die  funeral  of  their  master.  They  brought 
vilh  them  Bidhop  Juxoo,  who  had  attended  the 


king  on  the  scaffold,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
read  the  burial  service,  as  he  had  intended.  The 
kind's  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  says  Clarendon, 
*'  without  any  words  or  other  ceremonies  than  the 
tears  and  sighs  of  the  few  beholders."  Upon  the 
coffin  was  a  plate  of  silver  fixed,  with  these  words 
only,  "  Kino  Charlrs,  1648."  When  the  coffin 
was  placed  in  the  grave,  the  black  velvet  pall  that 
had  covered  it  was  thrown  over  it,  and  the  earth 
filled  in,  which  the  governor  suyed  to  sec  per- 
fectly done,  and  then  took  the  keys  of  the  church, 
which  had  long   ceased  to  be   used  for  divine 


service. 


3<>6 

snpportere"  as  his  father,  but  he  re- 
vived the  ancient  motto,  di£U  et  MON 

DROIT. 


IHE  SrUAKIS. 


[a.d.  1625. 


llDU  OtGhAllM  1. 

The  character  of  King  Charles  has 
been  drawn  by  his  zealous  adherent, 
Lord  Clarendon,  as  little  short  of  per- 
fection as  a  man,  though  with  some 
blemishes  as  a  king ;  blemishes,  how- 
ever, betokening  tenderness  rather  than 


severity,  and  therefore  not  likely  to 
give  occasion  to  the  calamities  that 
befell  him.  According  to  him,  the 
king's  greatest  fault  was  distrust  of  his 
own  judgment,  and  hence  he  often 
changed  his  own  opinion  for  a  worse, 
and  followed  the  advice  of  those  who 
did  not  judge  so  well  as  himself; 
Wbilelock,  the  Parliame  atari  an,  says 
the  same.  This  facility  had  doubtless 
much  to  do  with  his  misfortunes,  and 
he  was  also  unhappy  in  the  choice  of 
his  councillors  ° ;  but  these  causes  are 
not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  strange  and  deplorable  events 
that  have  made  his  reign  so  memora- 
ble. The  concessions  which  circum- 
sUnces  at  various  times  extorted  from 
him  he  evidently  considered  deroga- 
tory to  his  royal  dignity ;  and  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  Petition  of 
Right  proved  that  he  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  adhere  to  the  most 
solemn  engagement  when  he  had  the 
power  to  break  it.  His  first  parliament, 
however,  shewed  a  distrust  of  him,  be- 
fore he  had  done  anything  to  deserve 


such  treatmeat,  which  had  the  natural 
effect  of  causing  him  to  distrust  them. 
The  breach  grew  wider  with  each  suc- 
cessive meeting,  and  at  length  ill- 
judging  friends  persuaded  him  to  at- 
tempt absolute  rule ;  but  the  remedy 
proved  worse  than  the  disease,  as  it 
eventually  laid  him  open  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  army  without  any  defence 
in  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of 
his  people. 


A.D.  1625. 

Charles  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
March  27.  He  marries  the  princess 
Henriettaof  France,  June  13. 

The  parliament  meets  May  17,  but 
is  soon  after  removed  to  Oxford,  on 
account  of  the  plague  then  raging  in 
London.  The  king  desires  supplies 
for  the  war  with  Spain ;  inst^  of 
granting  them,  the  Commons  require 
an  account  of  the  last  subsidies,  and 
the  redress  of  various  grievances  con- 
cerning religion. 

An  act  passed  ^for  punishing  of 
divers  abuses  committed  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  called  Sunday',"  [i  Car.  I.  c.  1]. 

Dr.  Montague's  book,  "Appello  Qe- 
sarem,"  is  censured  by  the  Commoiu^ 
as  containing  matters  contrary  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  author 
held  to  bail  to  answer  any  charges 
against  him  \ 

Some  English  ships  are  lent  to  the 
French  king,  (July  38J  to  be  employed 
against  the  Protestants  at  La.  Ro- 
chelle'. 

The  king  again  urges  the  Commons 
for  supplies.  They  instead  complain 
of  mismanagement  of  public  afiain, 
and  impute  the  war  with  Spain  to  the 
ill  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  king  soon  after  dissolves 
them,  Aug.  12. 

The  king  raises  money  by  a  general 
loan,  and  dispatches  a  fleet,  and  troops, 


c  Ejtchequei  tal 


■,  Loid  Coilingiop,  chancellor  of  Ihc 


Ihit  of  j£»oo,5icio,  r 


:  Sunday  !P°'^  allowed 
}.  161  8)l    Ptaaa  ln<iui 


■ondikloiuly  dii- 
ir  by  Ihe  illegal 


bf  KinK  JuniM  <s 


1  The  kin^  expreued  great 


longed  only  to  himself  uiil  the  cler|y,  ud  U  WM 
one  cauK  of  thedUkoIutioaaf  thepiHuiBeBtvlliA 
ipeedily  followcd- 

giffttly  prtvaiJcd,  vtry  gcnatiff  dmtrttd  tMfv 
sels,  which  were  ihereby  Tendered  aimatt  unJrtt 
■"      -  lue£  Imlaled  «|  '         -      -  ■ 
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under  Lord  Wimbledon  ■,  to  intercept 
the  Spanish  treasure-ships. 

The  armament,  which  consisted  of 
80  ships,  with  10,000  soldiers  on  board, 
was  commenced  in  April,  1625,  and 
was  intended  to  be  dispatched  in  May, 
bat  the  conduct  of  the  Commons  in 
refusing  supplies,  prevented  its  being 
ready  before  October,  when  it  suffered 
severely  from   bad  weather.      Cadiz 
was  reached  on  October  22,  and  a 
fort  stormed  the  next  day,  which  so 
alamied  the  Spaniards,  that  they  sank 
ships  to  block  up  the  harbour.    The 
troops  on  shore  becoming  disorderly, 
were  re-embarked,  and  the  fleet  cruized 
for  three  weeks  in  search  of  the  trea- 
sure-ships, without  falling  in  with  them. 
Want    of  provisions  then  compelled 
them  to  return  to  England,  which  they 
reached  in  miserable  plight,  bringing 
the  plague  with  them.     The  general 
and  his  officers  mutually  accus^  each 
other  of  incapacity  or  cowardice.   The 
soldiers  were  kept  embodied  for  want 
of  money  to  pay  and  discharge  them, 
and  were  biUeted  in  private  houses, 
which  occasioned  great  discontent 

The  great  seal  is  taken  from  Wil- 
liams, bishop  of  Lincoln*,  and  g^ven 
to  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  Oct.  25. 

A.D.  1626. 

All  persons  possessed  of  £^0  a-year 
ordered  to  present  themselves  to  re- 
ceive knighthood",  before  Jan.  31. 

A  new  parliament  assembles,  Feb.  6. 

Dure  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
several  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  last 
parliament  from  sitting  in  this,  by  ap- 
pointing them  as  sheriffs  ^ ;  but  this 
stratagem  failed  in  its  effect.  The 
Ommions  steadily  refused  to  grant 
supplies  %  until  their  grievances  ^  had 
been   redressed ;   they   renewed   the 


complaint  against  Montague,  and  also 
preferred  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Feb. 
23,  which  they  presented  to  the  Peers, 
May  8.  These  charged  him  with  buy- 
ing and  selling  offices  and  titles  ;  pro- 
curing extravagant  grants  from  the 
king,  and  also  embezzling  his  trea- 
sure ;  extorting  money  from  the  East 
India  merchants,  plundering  seized 
ships,  and  neglecting  the  guard  of 
the  coast ;  lending  ships  to  the  French 
king ;  and  closed  with  an  insinuation, 
rather  than  a  charge,  of  his  having 
procured  the  death  of  King  James, 
the  plaster  and  potions  which  he 
was  said  to  have  administered,  being 
"  deemed  to  be  an  act  of  transcendant 
presumption  and  of  a  dangerous  con- 
sequence." 

The  king  sends  Sir  Dudley  Digges 
and  Sir  John  Eliot,  who  had  appeared 
as  the  managers  of  the  impeachment, 
to  the  Tower,  May  10. 

The  Commons  refuse  to  proceed 
with  business,  and  after  some  delay 
their  members  are  released. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  (Thomas 
Howard)*  is  imprisoned  by  order  of 
the  king,  but  is  released  after  several 
petitions  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
June  8. 

The  earl  of  Bristol  (John  Digby)  is 
accused  of  treason,  by  the  king's  order. 
May  I.  He  makes  answer,  and  brings 
counter-charges  against  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  accusing  him  as  the 
cause  of  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
king  interferes,  and  wishes  to  proceed 
against  Bristol  in  the  courts  of  law, 
but  is  hindered  by  the  remonstrance 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  makes 
answer  to  the  articles  against  him; 
the  Commons  are  dissatisfied,  and  pe- 


*  Edwaixl  Cecil,  a  new-made  peer,  and  a  grand- 
m  of  Lord  Burighley.  He  had  served  with  credit 
iithe  Netherlands,  but  he  now  did  so  little  that 
Ite  was  on  hU  return,  by  a  play  on  his  name,  styled 
General  Sit-still.  The  earl  of  Essex,  afterwards 
the  Parliamentary  general,  was  the  second  in  com- 


t  He  was  believed  to  incline  to  the  Puritanical 
Mrtjjr,  imd  had  had  a  quarrel  with  Buckingham, 
bs  Knuer  patron. 
■  See  Note,  p.  401. 

g  them  was  Sir  Edward  Coke,  lately  a 

le  was  obliged  to  serve,  but  he  had  his 

by  taking  exception  to  several  parts  of  the 

^s  oath,  and  he  procured  the  omission  of 

•  dmtse  whidb  bound  him  to  destroy  LoUards.  The 

of  Lincoln  and  the  earl  of  Bristol,  known 

of  Buckingham,  had  their  writs  with- 

and  were  thus  prevented  at  first  from  attend- 


ing the  parliament :  but  they  complained  to  the 
House  ot  Lords,  and  were  then  allowed  to  take 
their  seats. 

*  The  king  urged  them  by  message  to  grant 
money ;  and,  with  reference  to  their  chs^es  against 
Buckinghun.  said,  '|  1  will  not  allow  any  of  my 
servants  to  be  questioned  among  you,  much  less 
sudi  as  are  of  eminent  place,  and  near  unto  me." 

y  These  grievances  consisted,  among  others,  of 
an  alleged  countenancing  of  the  Romanists  ;  the 
sale  of  honotirs  and  offices ;  the  employment  of 
a  part  of  the  navy  against  the  Rochellers,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  rest,  so  that  the  seas  had  become 
unsafe  to  the  merchants ;  miscmployment  of  the 
revenue ;  and  the  many  high  and  important  offices 
held  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  ^ 

■  He  was  the  son  of  the  earl  who  died  in  the 
Tower  in  1595.  His  son  had  married  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Lenox  without  the  royal  permission. 
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tition  the  king  to  remove  him  from  his 
councils.  Instead,  the  parliament  is 
dissolved,  June  15,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  Remonstrance  which  had 
been  drawn  up,  reiterating  the  charges 
against  the  duke,  prevented  ■. 

Some  subsidies  had  been  promised, 
but  this  hasty  dissolution  prevented 
their  formal  grant.  The  king  was 
without  funds  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Spain,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his 
council,  he  took  steps  to  raise  funds 
in  open  violation  of  the  weU-known 
privileges  of  parliament.  He  issued 
a  commission  O^^Y  26)  for  levying 
**  customs,  subsidies,  and  imposts"  as 
in  the  last  reign,  required  loans  and 
benevolences,  and  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  compound  with  recusants. 
The  city  of  London  and  the  seaports 
were  directed  to  furnish  ships,  men 
were  pressed  for  seamen  or  soldiers, 
and,  to  check  their  disorders,  martial 
law  was  enforced  on  them.  Some 
persons  who  refused  to  lend  money 
were  imprisoned,  and  others  sent  to 
serve  in  the  fleet  Upwards  of  100 
ships  were  raised  by  this  means  and 
sent  to  sea,  under  the  earl  of  Denbigh 
(William  Feilding) ;  but  he  acted  so 
weakly  or  corruptly,  as  greatly  to  in- 
flame the  popular  discontent,  suffering 
many  English  merchantmen  to  be 
captured  before  his  eyes**,  and  re- 
leasing Spanish  and  Flemish  vessels 
which  had  been  taken  by  his  own  men. 

The  queen's  foreign  attendants  ^  are 
dismissed  by  the  king  in  July,  which 
is  one  ground  of  the  subsequent  war 
with  France. 

Persons  having  habitations  near  the 
sea-coasts  ordered  to  reside  there  for 
their  defence,  July  10. 


A.D.  1627. 

Cardinal  Richelieu'  undertakes  the 
siege  of  La  Rochelle,  the  sUOMcat 
town  of  the  French  Protestants.  They 
apply  to  England  for  aid,  and  war  is 
accordingly  declared  ^[ainst  France. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  sails  with 
a  fleet  and  army  to  La  Rochelle.  The 
townsmen  distrust  his  intentionsy  and 
decline  to  admit  him. 

The  duke  lands  his  forces  in  fhe 
Isle  of  Rhd,  July  12.  He  ineffectually 
besieges  the  citadel,  and  is  at  last 
obliged  to  retire  mth  great  loss, 
Oct  12. 

Five  of  the  gentlemen  imprisoned 
for  refusing  the  loan*  apply,  without 
success,  to  the  judges  for  release^ 
Nov.  28. 

Noblemen  and  gentlemen  ordered 
to  leave  London,  and  reside  on  their 
estates  in  the  country ',  Nov.  28. 

A.D.  1628. 

Dr.  Lamb,  a  supposed  spv  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  killed  in  the 
Old  Jewry,  March  12». 

A  third  parliament  meets,  March  17, 
and  sits  tiU  June  26.  Among  its  mem- 
bers were  several  gentlemen  who  had 
been  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  ill- 
treated,  for  refusing  the  forced  loan  ^ 
and  votes  were  speedily  passed,  af- 
firming the  illegality  of  imprisonment 
without  cause  fiilly  shewn,  and  of 
taxes  imposed  without  the  authority 
of  parliament. 

The  Commons  hold  conferences 
with  the  Lords,  and  petition  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws  against  Romish 
recusants*,  which  the  king  promises. 
They  also  pass  votes  against  impri- 


■  On  June  17  a  proclamation  was  issued,  com> 
manding  all  persons  who  had  copies  of  the  Re- 
monstrance to  bum  them.  On  the  day  before,  an 
equally  futile  prohibition  of  the  spread  of  "  new 
opinions  in  religion"  had  been  Issued. 
^  A  list  drawn  up  in  1628  states  the  loss  at  960 
snip.s,  valued  with  their  cargoes  at  ;^i97,ooo. 

*  There  were  several  priests  among  them,  whoM 
proceedings  gave  much  offence  to  the  Puritans. 
Their  diMnii»al  was  intended  to  conciliate  these 
people,  but  it  failed  to  produce  that  effect. 

^  Annand  dti  Plesms,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  be- 
lon^n^  to  a  noble  Poictevin  family,  was  bom  in 
Pans  in  158^.  He  became  almoner  to  Mary  de 
l^ledicis.  iad  afterwards  secretary  of  state.  By 
adroit  management  he  ruled  Louis  XIII.  and  his 
queen,  but  he  exalted  the  royal  power,  and  crushed 
the  Huguenots.  He  made  war  with  success  on  both 
i^pain  and  Austria,  and  intrigued  with  the  Scottish 
covenanters,  in  revenge  for  tne  assistance  given  to 
La  Rochelle.  He  was,  like  Wolsey ,  a  great  Duilder, 
and  he  bequeathed  bis  noble  structure,  the  Palais 


Royal,  in  Paris,  to  the  king.  He  died  Dae  4* 
X642. 

•  They  were  Sirs  John  Corbet,  Thomas  Danel, 
Walter  Earl,  Edward  Hampden,  and  Thomts  He- 
veningham.  The  judges  declared  that  "  a  special 
mandate  from  the  Icing"  was  a  suflideiit  cause  fot 
their  detention,  which  was  justly  rcnrdtd  as  eqdi- 
valent  to  affirming  that  both  the  Bbertr  and  die 
I>roperty  of  the  subject  were  absolutely  dependeot 
on  the  royal  will,  and  was  resented  as  an  open  no> 
lation  of  Magna  Charta.    See  a-d.  12x5. 

''  Many  disobeyed  this  order,  and  were  in  ooow- 
quence  heavily  fined  in  the  Starchambcr. 

K  Sec  A.D.  1632. 

>>  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  (aftenrardi  c«ri  of 
Strafford)  was  one  of  the  number. 

'  In  consequence,  an  act  was  passed  h  Car^ 
<^-  3]  "  against  sending  any  to  be  popisnlj  bred 
beyond  the  seas,**  which  directs  die  provisions  oi 
the  statutes  [3  Jac  I.  cc.  4^]  made  after  tlie  dis> 
covery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (sec  a.d.  x6o6)  t» 
be  stnctly  enforced.  This,  howerer,  was  not  done^ 
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sonment,  except  by  due  course  of  law, 
and  employment  against  the  subjects' 
will  in  the  king's  service;  and  after 
further  conferences  with  the  Lords,  at 
length  draw  up  the  Petition  of  Right, 
condemning  the  recent  illegal  prac- 
ticesy  which  the  Idng  is  with  much 
<iifficulty  brought  to  agree  to  K 

The  Commons  draw  up  a  Remon- 
strance, accusing  Bishops  Laud  and 
Neilc  of  favouring  popery.  They  at- 
tribute their  other  grievances  to  the 
evil  counsels  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
liam,  and  pray  for  his  removal  from 
Ihe  king's  service. 

Dr.  Manwaring's  sermons  *  are  sui>- 
piessed  by  proclamation,  June  24. 

The  king  grants  special  marks  of 
fimnir  to  Drs.  Montague  and  Man- 
mdng ;  orders  the  Starchambcr  pro- 
ceedings a^inst  the  duke  to  cease, 
**  being  satisfied  with  his  innocency;" 
declares  that  ^he  cannot  want  tun- 
oage  and  poundage,"  though  not 
planted  to  him ;  and  soon  after  ad- 
joarns  the  parliament,  June  26. 

Bishop  Laud  is  translated  from  Bath 
and  Wdls  to  London,  July  1 1 ;  when 
he  becomes  in  fact  primate,  as  Arch- 
hishop  Abbot  is  under  suspension  "*. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  is  assas- 
sinated at  Portsmouth  ",  Aug.  23. 


The  king  orders  tunnage  and  pound- 
age to  be  levied.  Several  merchants 
refuse  to  pay,  when  their  goods  are 
seized  and  themselves  imprisoned  **. 

La  Rochelle  taken,  Oct.  28  ^ 

A.D.  1629. 

Dr.  Montague^s  "Appello  Caesarem* 
suppressed  by  proclamation,  Jan'.  17. 

The  parliament  meets  Jan.  20. 
Though  greatly  urged  by  the  court 
party,  they  refused  to  grant  supplies 
until  they  nad  discussed  grievances  in 
religfion'.  They  were  at  length  dis- 
solved, March  10',  after  having  voted 
(March  2), "  that  whoever  should  bring 
in  innovation  of  religion,  popery  or 
Arminianism,  and  any  that  should 
advise  the  taking  of  tunnage  and 
poundage  not  granted  by  parliament, 
or  that  should  pay  the  same,  should 
be  accounted  enemies  to  the  king- 
dom ■." 

The  king  publishes  a  Declaration, 
justifying  his  proceedings,  and  also 
a  Proclamation,  which  is  understood 
as  proving  his  intention  to  govern  in 
future  without  parliaments,  March  27. 

Before  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 
Sir  John  Eliot,  Mr.  Selden,  and  several 
other  members,  were  summoned  before 
the  privy  council,  and  committed  to 


the  sums  raised  by  compounding  with  re- 
fionned  an  important  part  of  the  royal 
during  the  many  years  that  parliaments 
I  m  abeyance, 
k  He  sent  messages  to  the  Houses,  desiring  them 
•0  trust  to  lus  royal  word»  promii»ine  to  observe  the 
bvi,  and  ooniiessing  that  Magna  Chartn  and  the 
ustutes  confirming  it  were  in  force.  The  Lords 
«RR  inclined  to  give  wav,  or  at  least  to  add  a 
proviso,  saving  the  king's  sovereign  power :"  but 
the  Coajnons  objected  to  the  term,  and  the  bill  was 
preicnted.  The  king  gave  answer  (June  a),  that 
tlf^  should  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and 
47lnins  of  the  realm.    This  was  by  both  Houses 

Euced  unsatisfiictory,   and  Charles   at   last 
7)  SKW  the  formal  assent,  by  which  the  peti- 
■i  converted  into  a  statute  [3  Cor.  I.  c.  x  j. 
■Seep.  384. 

ittspeaaion  was  on  the  plea  of  ill  health, 
was  popularly  attributed  to  his  refusal  to 
die  sermoa  of  Dr.  Sibthorp  (see  p.  384). 
■  He  was  preparing  to  embark  on  an  esrpeaition 
i»  die  rriiei  of  La  Rochelle.  The  assassin  was 
Jefcn  Fdton,  a  gentleman  of  Suffolk,  who  had 
'  in  the  army  at  the  Isle  of  Rh^,  but  had  been 
as  to  promotion.  He  stated,  how- 
that  he  had  Seen  diiefly  actuated  by  the 
remonstrance,  which  pointed  out  the 
^be  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  king  and  the  kine- 
4oB.  Though  threatened  with  the  rack,  he  made 
■o  disclosure  as  to  having  any  confederate.  He 
was  executed  at  Tyburn,  Nov.  28,  1628. 

•  They  appealed  to  the  judges.  Those  of  the 
King's  Bench  discharged  one  person  (Alderman 
Chambers),  said  to  be  committed  for  insolent  words 
9okca  at  the  council  table,  but  the  barons  of  the 
r.vchcquer  ordered  his  goods  to  be  seized,  as  they 


did  with  many  others,  and  he  was  again  imprisoned, 
and  remained  in  confinement  above  six  years.  See 
A.o.  16^0, 

p  This  event  caused  great  discontent  in  England, 
it  being  considered  that  the  king's  officers  had  not 
given  the  place  the  support  they  ought  to  have 
done,  and  it  was  bitterly  alluded  to  by  the  Puritans 
on  verv  unsuitable  occasions  (see  A.D.  1630).  La 
Rochelle  had  almost  a  republican  government  under 
a  charter  granted  by  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  wife  of 
Henry  II.,  and  its  fall  was  believed  not  to  be  dls- 
pleasmg  to  the  court  party.  The  French  Pro- 
testants now  lost  all  political  influence,  but  an 
Edict  of  Grace  was  issued  in  July,  z6a9,  which 
restored  some  of  their  privilq^,  in  the  expressed 
hope  of  their  return  to  the  Romish  (Hiurch. 

4  They^  particularly  alluded  to  the  favour  shewn 
by  the  king  to  Montague  and  Manwaring ;  and 
one  member,  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  obscure,  though 
afterwards  but  too  well  known,  complained  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  (Richard  NeQe)  as  an  en- 
counurer  of  popery. 

^  Tne  king  was  so  unwise  as  to  use  coarse  and 
irritating  language  on  this  occasion.  **  He  spake 
to  the  lords,"  says  Whitelock,  "courting^  tnem, 
and  said  it  was  merely  the  seditious  carnage  of 
some  vipers,  members  of  the  lower  house,  that 
caused  tne  dissolving  of  this  parliament,  but  he 
commended  others  oAhe  commons." 

•  The  speaker  (Sir  John  Finch,  afterwards  chief 
justice,  and  lord  Finch  of  Fordwich)  had  a  few 
days  before  declined  to  put  the  Question  that  the 
seizing  of  goods  for  tunnage  ana  poundage  was 
a  breach  of  privilege.  He  now  declared  that  he 
was  ordered  to  adjourn  the  House,  but  he  was  held 
in  the  chair,  and  the  door  locked  whilst  this  vota 
was  passed. 
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the  Tower  (March  5),  and  informations 
were  afterwards  exhibited  against  them 
in  the  Starchamber.  They  applied  to 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  for  libera- 
tion, but  were  instead  removed  to 
other  prisons,  and  their  cause  thus 
postponed  until  the  autumn,  when  the 
fudges  declared  they  were  entitled  to 
be  bailed,  but  must  gfive  sureties  for 
their  good  behaviour,  which  they  re- 
fused to  do,  and  so  were  sent  again  to 
the  Tower.  It  was  intimated  to  them 
that  if  they  would  petition  for  their 
discharge  tney  would  be  set  at  liberty ; 
but  they  declined  the  offer,  and  an  in- 
formation was  then  laid  against  them  in 
the  King's  Bench  for  a  conspiracy  to 
sow  discord  between  the  king  and  his 
people  *.  Other  members  of  the  House, 
however,  were  brought  over  to  the 
king's  interest  by  the  gift  of  office ; 
Noy  and  Littleton  were  made  attor- 
ney and  solicitor-general,  Sir  Dudley 
Digges  master  of  the  rolls,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth  and  Sir  John  Sa- 
vile  privy  councillors. 

A.D.  1630 

The  case  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and  the 
rest  is  brought  forward  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  The  prisoners  deny 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  when 
this  is  affirmed,  refuse  to  plead  fur- 
ther. They  are  then  condemned  to 
heavy  fines,  to  make  submission  and 
acknowledgment  of  their  offences,  and 
to  remain  in  prison  until  they  give 
security  for  their  good  behaviour. 

Commissioners  appointed  to  com- 


pound for  defects  in  titles  to  estates  *, 
May  27. 

A  new  proclamation  issued,  com- 
manding the  nobles  and  gentry  to  re- 
side on  their  estates  in  the  country  % 
June  20. 

A  peace  is  concluded  with  France, 
April  14,  and  with  Spain,  Nov.  i^^ 

Dr.  Alexander  Leighton  is  set  m  the 
pillory,  by  sentence  of  the  Starcham- 
ber, and  imprisoned,  for  writing  a 
book  called  ''Zion's  Plea  against  the 
Prelates «,"  Nov.  26. 

The  king  and  his  ad^sers  had  now 
fairly  entered  on  their  fatal  course  of 
absolute  government  In  lieu  of  acts 
of  parliament,  proclamations  were  is- 
sued, which  were  declared  to  have  the 
force  of  laws ;  the  monopolies  which 
had  been  abolished  in  the  last  reign 
were  re-established,  and  new  ones  (k- 
vised ;  and  compositions  for  nc^  ap- 
pearing to  receive  knighthood  were 
levied  to  a  very  large  amount  **  Ob- 
solete laws  were  revived,"  says  Claren- 
don, "and  rigorously  executed,*  and 
''unjust  projects  of  all  kinds,  many 
ridiculous,  many  scandalous,  all  very 
grievous,  were  set  on  foot;"  nearly 
the  same  parties  sat  in  different  rooms 
as  the  Council,  the  Starchamber,  and 
the  High  Commission  Court,  and  by 
playing  into  each  others'  hands,  they 
reared  a  fabric  of  unbearable  oppres- 
sion. The  judges,  too,  with  some 
honourable  exceptions  ',  had  the  base- 
ness to  pervert  the  laws  to  the  views 
of  the  court,  and  thus  shut  out  the 
people  from  any  hope  of  a  peaceable 
redress  of  their  grievances. 


*  The  king  ordered  certain  questions  to  be  pro- 
pounded to  the  judges  as  to  Uie  responsibility  of 
parliament-men  to  answer  out  of  parliament  for 
their  conduct  there.  The  judges  replied  that  they 
vrcre  responsible,  but  Judge  Whitelock,  his  son 
says,  "did  often  and  highly  complain  against  this 
way  of  sending  to  the  judges  for  their  opinion 
beforehand,"  and  appears  to  have  attributed  the 
step  to  Bishop  Laud. 

■  This  was  one  of  the  questionable  expedients  re- 
sorted to,  to  raise  money.  It  in  effect  was  an  in- 
quiry regarding  every  estate  in  the  kingdom,  and 
occasioned  great  discontent. 

*  The  same  effects  followed  as  from  the  pro- 
clamation in  1627,  and  large  sums  were  raised  as 
penalties  from  the  contumacious. 

>  In  neither  of  these  treaties  was  any  care  taken 
for  the  interests  of  the  Protestants  abroad,  in  whose 


cause  the  wars  were  avowedly  begun. 

■  This  work,  which  was  on  the  title-page  stated 
to  be  "printed  in  the  year  and  month  wkeica 
Rochelle  was  lost,"  not  only  assailed  the  btsbopi^ 
but  stigmatized  the  queen  as  "  a  Canaanite  and  an 
idolatress."  llie  author,  who  was  a  Scottish  di- 
vine, was  twice  whipped  and  branded,  had  his  eats 
cut  off,^  his  nose  slit,  and  suffered  nearly  tkwn 
years'  imprisonmenL  He  was  released  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  made  keeper  of  Lambeth 
palace  (then  used  as  a  prison) ;  he  was  alive  in  the 
year  2646,  but  how  long  after  is  uncertain.^  His 
son  Robert  became  ardibishop  of  Glasgov  in  tbs 
time  of  Charles  II. 

•  The  judges  Croke  and  Whitelock  were  excepted 
from  the  censures  pronounced  on  their  bretlireB  A 
the  commencement  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
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NOTE. 
Fines  for  declining  Knighthood. 


Under,  the  feudal  system  every  holder 
of  land  ¥ras  bound  to  a  certain  amount  of 
military  service,  and  if  the  holding  was  of 
considerable  extent  he  was  usually  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  knight  Men  were 
fimnd,  however,  even  in  early  times,  who 
looked  on  the  honour  as  a  burden,  and 
they  had  to  be  presented  by  the  sheriffs, 
some  <^  whom,  in  1256,  were  fined  for 
neglecting  this  duty.  At  that  time  all 
boldeis  of  land  of  the  yearly  value  of  ;£'!$ 
were  summoned  to  receive  knighthood.' 
In  1279  (March  12)  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  Edward  I.  to  inquire  who 
omt  to  be  knighted.  The  qualification 
bid  been  raised  to  ;£'20  in  1277,  and  in 
1292  it  was  raised  to  £40,  at  which  sum  it 
RBtined  until  the  abolition  of  the  obliga- 
tMA  Under  each  intervening  reign  sum- 
■coies  to  attend  and  receive  knighthood 
(minly  at  coronations)  are  to  be  found, 
bat  tlie  practice  was  evidently  not  very 
n|id]y  enforced.  On  the  contrary,  fines 
tor  its  "  xespite,"  as  it  was  called,  were 
flAen  resorted  to,  as  when  funds  were  re- 
niied  for  some  extraordinaiy  occasion. 
aary  VIIL  by  a  statute  of  1U2,  im- 
pOBBg  a  Idnd  of*^  income-tax,  rated  knights 
It  jor.  for  every  201.  paid  by  the  untitled 
fentiy,  and  thus  made  it  the  interest  of  the 
otter  to  avoid  the  rank  that  would  so  mate- 
liil^  increase  their  burdens;  hence  a  mode- 
ate  composition  was  readily  paid  by  many, 
II  on  t^  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Anne 
Bdm.  But  the  legal  obligation  still  sub- 
irted,  and  when  Charles'  fourth  parliament 
Wd  beoi  dismissed  without  votmg  the  ne- 


cessary supplies,  the  ministers  determined  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  Accordingly,  on  May 
29,  1629,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  persons  bound  to  attend  and 
receive  knighthood,  and  to  "  tax  and  assess 
them  for  having  respite."  From  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  commissioners  in  Derbyshire 
the  matter  seems  to  have  proceeded  but 
slowly,  as  up  to  November,  1630,  but 
;£'2,42i  dr.  &/.  had  been  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  from  that  county,  and  ;£8oo  ot 
compositions  agreed  to,  remained  unpaid. 
Of  me  persons  summoned  before  the  com- 
missioners some  denied  the  fact  of  their 
being  possessed  of  the  requisite  estate,  some 
claimed  exemption  as  Barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  others  contested  the  king's  right 
to  make  the  demand.  The  judges,  how- 
ever, affirmed  the  legality  of  the  same,  and 
the  threat  of  a  summons  before  the  Council 
seems  usually  to  have  been  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce compliance.  Oliver  Cromwell  paid 
;£'io,  and  nis  perhaps  was  a  case  of  yielding 
to  pressure,  as  his  name  appears  to  have 
been  inserted  after  the  Huntmgdonshire  list 
was  made  up.  The  composition  in  general 
seems  to  have  been  ;£'io,  which  entailed 
a  large  sacrifice  of  future  revenue  for  the 
sake  of  present  money,  and  so  was  very 
advantageous  to  the  payers ;  but  to  this 
was  sometimes  added  a  fine  of  equal  or 
even  larger  amount,  in  case  of  non-attend- 
ance on  the  commissioners,  &c.  The  total 
sum  raised  is  stated  at  ;ffi73i537  9r.  6d. 
The  Long  Parliament,  in  1641,  passed  an 
act  [16  Car.  I.  c.  20],  prohibiting  the  issue 
of  such  writs. 


A.D.  1 63 1. 

St  Catherine  Cree  church,  in  the 
city  of  .London,  is  consecrated,  with 
inch  ceremony,  by  Bishop  Laud^ 
JvL  16. 

A  commission  granted  to  the  arch- 
Mkopsy  the  bishop  of  London  (Wil- 
fam  Laud)  and  others,  for  the  re- 
storation of  St  Paul's  cathedral  % 
April  la 


Riots  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  when 
many  new-made  inclosures  are  thrown 
down,  and  other  mischief  done,  June. 
The  leaders  were  disguised  as  women, 
and  their  followers  styled  themselves 
"  Lady  Skimmington's  men." 

George  Huntley,  rector  of  Stour- 
mouth,  in  Kent,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned by  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, is  set  at  liberty  by  the  judges. 


^Thk  formed  a  very  prominent  charge  against 
la  01  his  trial  twelve  years  after. 

'  Tlus  aoMe  edifice  had  been  {[reatly  neglected 
y  desecrated  in  the  two  precedmg.reigns ;  some 
■the  chapeb  had  been  pulled  down,  others  let  out 
**  voricsboM,  and  the  body  of  the  church  was 
Lfi'vuBon  lounge  for  idlers  and  bad  characters, 
'■bop  laud  was  particularly  active  in  procuring 


funds  for  the  good  work  ;  he  contributed  largely 
himself,  gained  help  fix)m  the  Universities,  as  well 
as  from  Sir  Paul  Pmdar  and  other  wealthy  laymoi, 
and,  by  the  kin^s  permission,  aopropriated  to  the 
restoration  the  fines  imposed  in  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court,  but  these  amounted  to  no  large  sum, 
and  the  chief  effect  was,  to  add  to  the  unpopularity 
of  that  tribunal. 
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and  brings  an  action  against  the  com- 
missioners for  false  imprisonment  **. 

A.D.  1632. 

The  city  of  London  fined  1,500 
marks  for  alleged  neglect  of  duty  •. 

Courts  of  justice-seat  are  held  to 
inquire  of  infractions  of  obsolete  forest 
laws  and  encroachments,  by  which 
great  fines  are  imposed  and  heavy 
rents  exacted ', 

A.D.  1633. 

The  "feoffees  for  impropriations >" 
<ensured  in  the  Starchamber,  and  their 
livings  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

William  Prynne^  is  committed  to 
the  Fleet  *  for  his  book  "  Histriomas- 
tix,"  a  condemnation  of  plays,  sup- 
posed to  reflect  on  the  queen,  who 
sometimes  took  part  in  the  masques 
and  similar  diversions  of  the  court 


The  city  of  London  fined  £$0,000 
in  the  Starchamber,  and  their  planta- 
tion in  Ulster  seized  into  the  king's 
hands,  for  some  alleged  neglects  in 
its  management,  March  8. 

The  collection  of  money  for  alleged 
charitable  purposes  without  licence 
forbidden  by  proclamation,  March  21. 

The  king  visits  Scotland  ^  and  is 
crowned  there,  June  18.  He  retains 
to  England  early  in  August 

One  reason  for  this  journey  was  to 
defeat  a  scheme  of  detaching  Scotland 
from  his  obedience,  which  there  was 
reason  to  think  was  entertained  bjrthe 
marquis  of  Hamilton  (James  HamS- 
ton  *)  ;  another,  to  complete  the  re- 
storation of  episcopacy  commenced  bf 
James  I,,  and  to  introduce  the  Engiiso 
Litui^.  The  king  founded  the  bishop- 
ric of  Edinburgh,  and  bestowed  h^ 
offices  on  several  prelates,  but  kft 
the  introduction  of  the  Lituigy  nn*^' 


'  He  had,  two  yean  before,  refused  to  pceach  at 
a  visitation,  though  ordered  by  the  archdeacon.  For 
this  breach  of  canonical  obedience  he  was  (June  35, 
1639)  deprived  of  his  benefice  (which  he  had  held 
for  aearly  90  yearsl  fined  and  imprisoned,  but 
the  judges  declared  that  his  offence  subjected  him 
only  to  ecclesiastical  censtires,  and  thus  emboldened 
him  to  sue  the  commissioners.  The  king  setit  for 
the  judges,  and  ordered  them  not  to  entertain  the 
action  against  the  commissioners,  but  they  pleaded 
the  obligation  of  their  oath  ;  and,  after  some  fur- 
ther argument  before  the  council,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  commissioners  should  plead.  Accoroinglv 
an  order  was  made  for  the  attendance^  of  both 
parties  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  Easter 
term,  1633,  but  the  result  apparently  was  not  fa- 
^rourable  to  Huntley,  as,  on  Oct.  10,  i6x^,  he  wrote 
to  Noy,  the  attorney-general,  urging  mm  to  take 
up  his  cause,  and  assuring  him  that  tie  might  get 
jCxoo,ooo  for  the  king  from  the  commissioners,  so 
illegally  had  they  acted.  Noy,  however,  declined 
to  interfere.  Huntley,  early  in  the  next  year  pro- 
cured a  writ  of  capias  against  Sir  Henry  Marten, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  but  the  only  result  was , 
that  his  attorney,  Geoig;e  Mcrefield,  was  committed 
to  prison,  as  having  obtained  the  writ  "  by  undue 
means."  On  his  petition, pleuling  his  **  youth  and 
ignorancc,"hewasrclcasea,  Jan.  13, 1635.  Himtley 
was  alive,  and  probably  unbeneficed,  in  1641,  as 
the  parishioners  of  Stourmouth  then  petitioned  the 
Long  Parliament  that  he  might  be  restored.  If 
he  was,  he  had  but  a  brief  tenure,  as  Edward 
Warde  became  rector,  Feb.  9,  1645. 

*  The  neglect  alleged  was  in  regard  to  the  death 
of  Dr.  Lamb,  who  in  1638  was  so  ill-used  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  that  he  died  in  consequence, 
(see  p.  398),  but  no  magistrate  appeared  to  quell 
the  tumult,  nor  was  any  one  then  punished  for 
it.  ^The  reviving  of  the  matter,  however,  at  such 
a  distance  of  time  was  looked  on  as  a  mere  ex- 
pedient to  raise  money. 

'  These  courts  were  held  before  Henry  Rich, 
cari  of  Holland,  as  chief-justice  in  eyre  south  of 
TrenL  They  inquired  into  and  punished  alleged 
encroachments  m  three  to  four  hundred  years' 
standing ;  and,  according  to  the  preamble  of  the 
act  Ffssed  in  1641,  *'  for  the  certainty  of  Forests," 
f  x6  Car.  I.  c  x6,]  "  endeavoured  to  set  on  foot 


forests  wher«  in  truth  none  h«^  been.  « flglf 
to  be,  or  at  least  have  not  been  iissd  d  1>*K 
time/  . 

f  This  was  a  self-constituted  corporatioBaf^a** 
members,  which  raised  subscriptioBS  avovwf  ** 

{mrchase  impropriate  rectories,  and  theittyj^ 
ieve  the  poverty  of  the  Church.  Thqr,  howe** 
devoted  tneir  funds  to  the  support  of  Lectuitis* 
towns,  styled  by  them  a  "  faithful  preaduaf  *| 
nistry,"  who  were  uniformly  Puritans :  hence  Vr 
shop  Laud  laboured  to  procure  their  s*VE'^^ 
The  scheme  had  been  devised  by  Dr.  JohnPrat** 
a  noted  preacher  (bom  at  Northampton  in  ^S^*^ 
became  Master  of  Emmanuel  CoU^e  in  i6a3,  tf* 
died  July  ao.  1638,)  at  Cambridge,  where  he  V 
gained  tne  tavour  of  James  by  his  skill  in  o** 
putation.  , 

^  He  was  a  Somersetshire  man,  bora  in  wto» 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  studied  the  »•• 
He  was  a  friend  of  Preston,  the  Puritan,  and  bdaf 
conspicuous  for  moving  for  prohibitions  to  stop  I»^ 
ceeding^  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  IK>*T 
punishment  inflicted  on  him  was  popularly,  ^^!^ 
probably  unjustly,  attributed  to  the  mfluence  of  tl* 
archbishop.  Prynne  was  expelled  from  the  ob**^ 
sity  and  the  bar,  placed  in  the  pillory,  wfaqt  "^ 
ears  were  cut  off,  and  sentenced  to  iaynwP^ 
until  he  made  a  more  complete  submusion  o>* 
suited  his  temper.  He,  in  February,  ^M*J^ 
sented  a  petition,  in  which  he  acknowledged  tW" 
had  given  "  great  and  just  offence  to  the  Kofc 
Queen  and  whole  State,  but  this  was  not  deeael 
sufficient.  His  confinement,  however,  was  by  ■• 
means  rigid.  He  was  allowed  the  attendaiM** 
his  servant  (Nathaniel  Wickens),  andwaspuiniu** 
to  go  abroad,  attended  by  a  keeper.  ^.^^'Ir 
nivance  of  this  man,  he  procured  the  printinl* 
several  offensive  works,  which  were  wiody  ortf* 
lated  ;  and  this  led  to  his  second  trial  and  povr 
mcnt  in  1637. 

'  He  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  Feb.  S4, 1^1 

k  On  the  way  he  visited  the  remarkable  ertibi* 
ment  at  Little  (Adding.     See  Note,  p.  401.      ^_, 

>  He  was  of  the  blood  roval,  beuMT  ^^^r^ 
from  a  daughter  of  James  II.  Chams  lefiawjj 
credit  the  accusations  against  him,  and  afterni^ 
employed  him  to  negotiate  with  the  CoimiiiW'*' 
but  his  conduct  therein  was  so  amUgnoaik  ™* 
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i ",  from  scruples  as  to  appear- 1  cecded  aa  bishop  of  London  by  Bishop 

oterfcre  with  the  independence   Jaxon  •. 

And.  The  Book  of  Sports  of  King  James' 

Wentworih  is  appointed  de-  '  is  again  published  by  royal  authority. 

Ireland,  July  3".  j  Oct.  18,  which  is  displeasing  to  many 

ip  Laud  is  translated  to  the  see  ;  beside  the  Puritans  *. 
:erbury,  August.      He  is   sue-  I 


The  Establish  KENT  of  the  ferrabs  » 


■  Little  Giddikc 


X.  GlDDLVu  is  a  mral  pinifa  in 
dooshire,  near  Slillon,  which  >t 
tat  day  has  but  twelve  bonse*  and 

inhabilanls '.  The  church,  dedi- 
Sl-  John  the  EvangeiisI,  which 
Bnall,  brick-built,  and  nowise  re- 
t  externally,  is  Ettcd  with  oak 
d  paoelliiw  like  a  collie  chipei ; 
inled  windows,  in  which  tbe  royal 
OK  of  the  see  of  Lincoln,  those  of 
:ara,  and  others,  «ppe«r ;  moao- 
■rasses,  and  aji  altar'lomb  ;  &  font, 
,  and  a  credence- table,  ail  of  brass ; 
mk>n-tablc  of  cedar,  silken  carpela 
stry,  and  sacred  vessels  of  silver. 
,  some  were  bestowed  by  the  lale 

the  manor,  (Mr.  Hopkinson,  of 
1,)  but  the  majority  are  inemoiials 
its  Ferrar  and  his  family. 

cpured  I0  the  king  at  Oitbid,  aher  the 
jrokvD  out,  he  wat  sent  a  pmcner  into 
wlicn  he  nmuned  unlij  nltattd  by  Ibe 
(aryforco.  Jb  164^  however,  he  bwled 


Orart  of  Banatm. 

ich  invxded  E 
.  wai  defied 

early   ia    .6«.      Hi.   fcrolher 
.  duke,  wu  Haoi  in  the  royal 

^ith  litDr^y  in  the  kin^'«  chapel  ti 
I,  but  the  Kiincil  did  not  thuib  it  prvdea 

Bid  thii  office  unfi]    ifin,  when  be  wa 


This  remarkable  man,  Ibe  second  sod  of 
a  wealthy  merthani,  was  bom  in  London 
Feb.  zz,  1593,  and  was  eariy  so  distm- 
guished  for  piety  and  amiability  of  diq>o- 
lilion,  that  he  was  funillariy  known  as 
Saint  Nicholas.  He  was  educated  at  Chie 
Hall,  Cambrid|^,  and  afterwards  passed 
aever^  years  in  foreign  travel  for  tbe  bene- 
fit of  his  health,  lAiich  was  weak  from 
childhood.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  a  company  for  colonizing  Virginia 
and  converting  the  natives,  and  aUo  sat  Ibr 
a  short  time  in  parliament ;  but  Ibe  plagse. 
in  1635  occasioned  tbe  witbdiawal  of  Us 
whole  family  from  London  to  Little  Gid- 
ding,  which  his  mother  (then  a  widow)  had 
recently  purchased.  On  Tiinity  Sunday, 
1636,  he  received  the  order  of  deacon  from 
the  hands  of  Bishop  Land ;  and  thenceforth 

whu-h  niiruirrf  hiai  lothc  ■CaSold. 

a  utire  of  Chicbeder,  bom  in 


^ruiUlcd  u  Cuiieibury,  bal 
!ry  short  time,  dyin^  in  bbeij 

aaKaporar7(WhiteLock)banthis  bo 


i  Some  minL&Ien  refuted  To  read  it    One  of 
them  (Laurence  SnelliD^,  rector  of  Pauri  Cray. 

High  ComaiisiiDii  Court  in  1637. 

'  The  pariib  hu  on  us  of  71)  acren,  ezitirtlr  in 

KLure  ;  Ihc  population  was  iuty-four  in  iBai. 
y-tive  in  1A4T,  Ibe  ume  in  iBtii  ;  and  HfEy-tbree 
in  1871.  The  value  of  ihe  pmiJeilv  baa  beOB  iwv 
liittc  aSccted  by  the  lapse  of  m 
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he  devoted  himself  to  maintaining  in  the 
household  a  course  of  prayer,  orderly  living, 
and  charity,  which  had  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  monastic  rule,  and  which  gained 
for  the  establishment,  ^Mirtly  from  igno- 
rance, but  more  from  wilful  misrepresen- 
tation, the  name  of  **"the  Arminian  Nun- 
nery"." Under  this  appellation  it  was  de- 
nounced to  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641 ; 
some  marks  of  the  king's  favour  which  it 
had  received  added  to  the  number  of  its 
enemies,  and  it  was  forcibly  broken  up 
soon  after  the  civil  war  conunenced.  * '  Re- 
ligion and  loyalty  were  such  eyesores," 
says  Dr.  Hackett,  the  biographer  of  Bishop 
Williams,  "that  all  the  Ferrars  fled  away, 
and  dispersed^  *  and  took  joyfully  the  de- 
spoiling of  their  goods.'  Ail  that  they  had 
restored  to  the  Church  *,  all  that  they  had 
bestowed  upon  sacred  comeliness,  all  that 
they  had  gathered  for  their  own  livelihood, 
and  for  sums,  was  seized  upon  as  a  lawful 
prey,  taken  from  superstitious  persons." 

When  the  Ferrars  took  possession  of 
their  purchase,  in  1625,  they  found  the 
tithes  alienated,  and  the  churdi  desecrated 
and  used  as  a  bam.  Their  first  care,  even 
before  they  made  their  manor-house  habit- 
able, was  to  cleanse  the  church,  and  fit  it 
again  for  divine  service ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pestilence,  they  obtained 
permission  from  their  diocesan  (John  Wil- 
liams, bishop  of  Lincoln,)  to  use  the  Litany 
daily,  the  service  being  at  first  conducted 
by  the  rector  of  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Steeple  Gidding,  but  after  his  ordination 
hy  Nicholas  Ferrar.  These  week-day  ser- 
vices were  rarely  attended  by  any  other 
than  their  own  household,  but  on  Sundays 
and  festivals,  the  rector  (having  concluded 
the  prayers  at  his  own  church)  repaired  to 
Little  Gidding,  and  preached  a  sermon, 
being  usually  accompanied  by  many  of  his 
parishioners,  particularly  the  children  *  ; 
the  Ferrars  went  to  Steeple  Gidding  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  inmates  of  the  house  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Ferrar,  and  her  son  Nicholas ;  a  son 
(John)  and  a  daughter  (Mary),  both  mar- 
ried, and  a  son-in-law  (John  Collett); 


many  grandchildren^  and  some  servants;, 
three  sdioolmasters,  and  some  alms- widows^ 
making  altogether  about   forty  persons 
They  all  (except  Nicholas  Ferrar)  rose  at 
four  in  the  momine  in  summer,  and  at  five 
in  the  winter,  and,  except  the  watcheis, 
retired  to  rest  at  eight  in  the  evening. 
Beside  private  prayer  ni^t  and  morning; 
they  had  fiunily  worship  four  times  a-day 
in  the  house,  and  the  Common  Prayer 
twice  a-day  in  the  church.     They  assem- 
bled hourly,  when  a  portion  of  the  Psalter 
and  another  of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospek 
was  repeated  firom  memory',  and  a  shoit 
hynm   sung ;    beside  which,   one  of  tlie 
elders  of  twch.  sex,  usually  attended  of  their 
own  free  will   by  some  of  the  juniors, 
'*kept  watch"  from  nine  till  one,  and  in 
that  time  repeated,   on  their  knees,  the 
whole  Psalter  by  alternate  verses;  and 
when  they  had  concluded  this,  they  som- 
moned  Nicholas  Ferrar,  who  habitually 
rose  at  that  hour^,  and  passed  the  time 
in  meditation  and  prayer,  until  the  rest 
of  the  family  joined  him.     He  then  heard 
the  younger  members  repeat  the  portioDS 
of  Scripture  that  they  had  learned,  pie- 
sided  at  the  devotions  of  each  hour,  aiidpe^ 
formed  the  Church  service  twice  a-day,  "nei- 
ther adding  nor  diminishing  a  word."  He 
was  ever  accessible  to  visitors,  (hoping,  tf 
he  said,  ''either  to  receive  or  to  do  good,**) 
sought  out  the  sick  and  the  poor,  took 
the  most  suitable  measures  for  their  reliefi 
and  personally  distributed  liberal  alms,  ac* 
companied  by  friendly  counsel,  to  all  who  re- 
paired to  the  house ".     He  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  studies  of  the  jimiors,  and  al- 
lowed the  children   of  the  neigfaboario| 
parishes  to  share  in  their  instruction ;  and 
he  devised  many  valuable  literary  labours 
as  Harmonies,  Concordances,  and  transU- 
lations  of  the   Gospels  into  several  lan- 
guages,  which  he   carried  out  with  the 
active  co-operation  of  a  few  of  the  membef* 
of  his  family  best  qualified  for  the  task. 

He  well  understood  physic,  but  he  did 
not  practise  it,  considering  it  more  useful 
to  instruct  his  nieces  in  the  simpler  arts  of 
healing.     His  desire  was  to  see  them,  not 


•  "  The  habit  of  the  young  women,  nine  or  ten, 
or  more  of  them,"  says  Dr.  Jebb,  '*  was  black  stuff, 
all  of  one  grave  fashion,  always  the  same,  with 
comely  veils  on  their  heads." 

*  The  glebe,  of  nearly  twenty-four  acres,  which 
had  been  illegally  seized  by  a  former  lord  of  the 
manor,  they  restored,  and  secured  it  to  the  in- 
cumbent by  a  decree  in  Chancery. 

»  The  children  received  their  dinner,  and  a 
penny  for  each  Psalm  that  they  could  repeat  from 
a  Psalter  which  was  given  to  all  who  desired  it 
Many  parents  who  could  not  read  themselves 
also  got  the  Psalms  by  heart  from  hearing  the 
children  repeat  them,  and  the  obiect  which  Ni- 
cholas Ferrar  proposed,  of  banishing  idle  songs 
from  their  dwellings,  had  a  great  measure  of 
success. 


*  The  Psalter  was  thus  repeated  da3y  and  d*  • 
Gospels  monthly.  ,    . 

7  He.  however,  watched  twice,  or  even  ttoice  * 
the  week,  in  summer  passing  the  whole  night » 
the  church  :  and  after  his  mother's  death  he  iie«* 
used  a  bed,  but  slept  on  a  bear-skin  spread  <X^ 
the  floor  ;  yet  he  found  his  health  improved  xaaxf 
than  weakened.  ^      ^. 

«  Mr.  Lcnton,  a  lawyer,  who  visited  LittkO*" 
ding  in  1634,  speaks  of  the  income  of  the  fuaStf^ 
being  ^£500  a-year,  a  sum  apparently  inadcqitf? 
to  so  extensive  a  course  of  charity.  But  tbejr  o0* 
ther  paid  nor  received  expensive  visits:  thrtj 
tenants  supplied  their  table  at  fixed  rates:  spd 
though  their  house  and  grounds  were  handsoadf 
kept,  their  apparel  was  of  the  plainest  desoipti** 
and  mostly  of  home  manufacture. 
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mms,  bat  "parsons'  wives,"  after  the  pat- 
tern sketched  by  his  friend  and  "brother," 
Geoige  Herbert.    That  they  might  gain 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  domestic  duties, 
they  took  in  turn,  month  by  month,  the 
office  of  housekeeper,  and  kept  a  minute 
aoooont  of  the  daily  expenses  of  the  £Eunily ; 
bat  their  great  care  was  devoted  to  suc- 
couring the  poor ;  for  them  they  prepared 
salves,  balsams,  and  cordials,  and  dressed 
thdr  wounds ;  they  made   clothing   for 
than,  visited,  read  to,  and  nursed  Uiem ; 
and,  says  their  biographer  (Dr.  Jebb),  "if 
ever  women  merited  the  title  of  the  devout 
3ez,  these  gentlewomen  won  it  by  their 
caniage,  and  deserved  to  wear  it" 

The  £une  of  this  establishment,  mixed 
with  many  misrepresentations*,  reached 
Gog  Charles  I.,  and  he  visited  it  in  1633, 


on  his  way  to  Scotland,  was  well  pleased 
with  all  he  saw  there,  and  expressed  a  wish 
"that  many  more  such  fiamilies  could  be 
found  in  the  land ;"  and  he  repeated  his 
visit  in  1642.  The  recluses,  at  his  wish, 
prepared  for  him  and  for  his  two  sons  Har- 
monies of  the  Gospels,  which  they  bound 
with  their  own  hands,  and  which  are  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Mrs.  Ferrar  died  in  1634,  aged  83,  and 
was  succeeded  as  "  chief"  by  her  grand- 
daughter Mary  Collett,  who  survived  until 
1680.  Nicholas  Ferrar  died  ^  Dec.  4,  1637, 
and  his  brother  John  Sept.  28,  1657.  The 
establishment,  however,  had  been  long 
before  broken  up ;  and  as  the  so-called 
"  Nuns  of  Gidding"  had  not  (as  was  com- 
monly asserted)  made  vows  of  celibacy  S 
four  only  of  them  died  unmarried. 


A.D.  1634. 

The  coasts  both  of  England  and 
Ireland  are  infested  by  pirates  ;  whilst 
the  Dutch  endeavour  to  exclude  the 
EluiHsh  fix>m  the  northern  fisheries, 
and  fish  on  the  English  coasts  with- 
out licence*.  To  raise  a  fleet,  a 
writ  of  ship-money  is  issued,  requir- 
ing the  maritime  counties  and  towns 
to  pay  certain  fixed  sums ;  but  this 


being  found  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  writs  are,  in  the  following 
year,  directed  to  all  counties  and  towns 
alike. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  sends  agents  to 
Scotland,  who  intrigue  with  the  dis- 
contented. 

The  lord  deputy  (Wentworth)  claims 
the  whole  province  of  Connaught  as 
belonging  to  the  crown  *. 


NOTE. 
Piracy  and  the  Ship-money  Writs. 


The  State  Papers  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, to  go  no  further  back,  shew  that  the 
Kngiish  seas  were  in  her  time  infested  by 


pirates.  To  cite  a  few  instances  :  in  1566, 
Thomas  Meidlar,  of  Wexford,  complains 
of  his  ship  having  been  boarded  and  plun- 


%  Their  charity  could  not  be  denied,  but  they 
woe  censured  by  some  as  betaking  themselves  to 
a  "  new  fonn  of  fastine  and  prayer,  and  a  con- 
loqilatsTef  idle  life,  a  fip-labotur  devotion^  and  a 
viDoWonhip,'' — a  charge  manifestly  untrue  in  every 
inticular.  Others  charged  them  with  being  con- 
otaled  Romanists,  and  asserted  that  they  paid 
•doiatioo  to  numerous  crosses  set  up  in  their  church 
irindowv :  the  &ct  was,  that  there  were  no  crosses 
Acre  except  as  part  of  the  border  of  the  crown  in 
iht  royal  arms  (some  indeed  discovered  them  in  the 
verse  bars  of  the  window-frames),  and  that 
wan  styled  adoration  was  merelv  the  reverent 
Bg  at  entering  a  church  practised  by  all  devout 
penoDS  firom  the  very  earliest  ages. 

^  Whilst  he  lav  on  his  death-bed  he  directed 
a  ipoC  to  be  marked  for  his  grave,  and  on  it  he 
TaflfTif  Biany  hundred  volumes  of  works  in  which 
W  had  once  delighted,  but  which  he  now  con- 
■dered  uoprofitabie,  to  be  destroved.  In  con- 
Mqococe,  a  report  was^  spread  that  he  was  a  maei- 
oiaa,  and  coukl  not  die  until  his  conjuring-books 
\ad  been  committed  to  the  flames. 

*  Two  of  them  desired  to  take  such  vows,  but 
were  dissuaded  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  '*  who," 
tayv  Hackett,  "admonished  them  very  fatherly, 
that  they  knew  not  what  they  went  about ;  that 


they  had  no  pronuse  to  confirm  that  grace  unta 
them,  that  this  readiness,  which  they  had  in  the 
present,  should  be  in  their  will,  without  repentance, 
to  their  life's  end.  Let  the  younger  women  marry, 
was  the  best  adrice,  that  thejr  might  not  be  led  into 

temptation The  direction  of  God  was  in  this 

counsel ;  for  one  of  the  eentlewomen  afterwards 
took  a  liking  to  a  good  nusband,  and  was  well 
bestowed." 

These  particulars  are  in  great  measure  derived 
from  "Cambridge  in  the  Seventeenth  Century," 
Part  I.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  £.  B.  Mayor,  a  most  inte- 
resting volume. 

^'  Their  eminent  statesman,  Hugo  Grotius,  wrote 
his  "  Mare  Liberum,"  in  justification  of  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  while  the  equally  eminent  Sclden,  in 
his  "  Mare  Clausum,'*  shewed  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  n2UT0w  seas  had  belonged  to  England  from 
the  earliest  times.  This  had  in  former  times  been 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  (see  a.d.  1330) :  but  the 
weakness  of  the  government,  which  bad  suffered 
the  English  navy  to  &I1  to  decay,  encouraged  the 
enterprising  republicans  now  to  deny  it. 

•  The  claim  was  compounded  for,  but  it  justlv 
alarmed  every  landed  proprietor  in  Ireland,  and 
it  was  one  great  cause  of  the  insurrection  of  1641. 
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derad  off  the  Land's-end,  by  a  vessel  of 
Nocmandy,  in  which  were  an  English  cap- 
tain and  several  Irish  kernes.  In  1567 
Bishop  Grindal  writes  to  Cedl,  asking  him 
to  obtain  a  licence  to  make  a  collection 
for  the  ransom  of  English  captives  in  Al- 
giers ;  in  1573  the  eail  of  Worcester,  going 
as  ambassador  to  France,  was  plundered 
by  pirates  in  nud  chamirl,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  William  Holstock,  the  comp- 
troller of  the  navy,  was  sent  against  them 
with  a  strong  force.  He  captored  20  ships 
and  900  men,  but  it  was  necessary,  only 
two  years  after,  to  send  him  again,  with 
the  *' Dreadnought"  and  **Foraught,"  to 
"  repress  the  freebooters  infesting  the  nar- 
row seas."  In  1576,  three  ships  were  sent 
on  the  same  business,  under  Henry  Pal- 
mer. It  would  seem,  however,  tluit  the 
pirates,  when  taken,  were  far  too  leniently 
dealt  with,  as  we  have,  ini575,  Dr.  Lewes, 
the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  writing 
to  WalSngham,  to  urge  that  some  at  least 
of  the  Frenchmen  huely  condemned  for 
piracy  most  be  executed.  Thus  matters 
seem  to  have  continued  during  the  whole 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  mention  of  **  pi- 
rates," "  abettors  of  pirates,"  **  receivers 
of  pirates'  goods,"  &c  being  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  state  papers. 

The  truce  concluded  between  the  Spani- 
ards and  the  Dutch  by  James  I.  in  1609 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  mcreasing  the  ra- 
vages of  the  pirates.  Manv  of  the  Dutch 
and  English  seamen,  unwilling  to  give  up 
their  lucrative  habit  of  plundering  the  Spa- 
niards, repaired  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
they  soon  were  known  under  the  name 
of  Buccaneers  ;  and  others  went  to  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  where  they  l>ecame  renegades, 
and  induced  the  "Turks,"  as  they  were 
called,  to  repair  to  the  English  and  Irish 
seas,  and  even  to  venture  into  the  Thames. 

Lithgow,  a  Scotchman,  who  visited  Bar- 
bary  in  161 5,  thus  mentions  the  English 
renegades  : — 

"  Here  in  Tunis  I  met  with  our  English  captain. 
General  Waird,  once  a  great  pirate  and  commander 
at  sea,  who,  in  de^ite  of  his  denied  acceptance  in 
England,  had  turned  Turk,  and  built  there  a  fair 
palace,  beautified  with  rich  marble  and  alabaster 
stones ;  with  whom  I  found  domestic  some  fifteen 
circumcised  English  runagates,  whose  lives  and 
countenances  were  both  alike,  even  as  desperate  as 
disdainful.  Yet  old  Waird,  the  master,  was  plac- 
able, and  joined  me  safely  with  a  passing  Land- 
conduct  to  Algiers ;  yea,  and  divers  times  in  my 
ten  days'  staymg  there,  I  dined  and  supped  with 
him,  but  lay  alxnrd  in  the  French  ship." 

James'  government  was  too  weak  to 
put  down  the  pirates  by  force,  and  took, 
instead,  the  unwise  course  of  offering 
bribes  and  pardons,  which  they  very  gene- 
rally refused  to  accept  In  1 61 2  we  meet 
with  a  list  of  **  pirate  captains,  over  whom 
Peter  Eston  is  general."  Pardon  was  of- 
lercd  to  them,  on  condition  of  their  restor- 


ing some  prizes  taken,  bnt  they  seem  not 
to  have  accepted  the  terms ;  and  the  par- 
don was  even  offered  a  seccmd  time,  with 
the  like  result    In  consequence  st^>s  were 
taken  to  enooonge  the  sea-ports  to  fit  oat 
expeditions  against  the  pirates,  by  allow- 
ing them  to  retain  for  themselves  any  cap- 
tures that  they  might  make.    A  coBmis- 
sion  to  this  efiect  was  granted  to  the  city  of 
Exeter,  dated  Bfarch  26,  1613,  and  no 
doabt  to  other  ports;  indeed,  the  same 
grant  was  made  to  private  individoals,  as 
to  Nicholas  Leate  and  John  Dike,  London 
merchants  (llardi  24,  1616),  and  aboat 
this  very  time  a  pirate  ship  was  captured 
between  Mugate  and  Broadstairs.  At  lart, 
in  i6ao,  the  city  of  London  contributed 
;£^40,ooo  and  oUier  places  smaller  soms, 
with  which  a  fleet  was  fitted  out,  and 
attacks  made  on  several  of  the  pirates* 
strongholds,   but  nothing  of  consequence 
was  effected,  and  they  grew  more  daring 
than  ever  in  their  ravages.     So  urgent  did 
the  case  become,  that  some  vessels  were 
detached  from  the  fleet  sent  againt  Ca- 
diz in   1625,  to  look  after  a   "Tuikiih 
fleet"  that  was  said   to   have    capture! 
Lundy  Island,  in   the   Bristol   Channel 
This  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  but  in  the 
following  vear  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  king  from  2000  women,  who  describe 
themselves  as  the  wives  of  English  slaves 
in  Barbary.  The  unhappy  quarrel  between 
Charles  and  his  parliament  denied  him  the 
power  of  helping  them,  but  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  a  wish  to  do  so,  had  quite  as 
much  weight  as  indignation  at  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Dutch,  in  inducing  the  issuing 
of  the  ship-money  writs. 

The  Dutch  considered  themselves  aban- 
doned, when  James  made  peace  with  Spain, 
and  they  had  long  been  the  bitter  enemies 
of  their  former  allies.  They  strove  to  dri?c 
the  English  alike  from  the  northern  fish- 
eries and  the  India  trade,  not  hesitating  at 
the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  as  at  Amboy- 
na,  to  effect  their  purpose.  They  also  set 
at  nought  the  old  doctrine  of  the  supre- 
nuicy  of  the  King  of  England  in  the  xanofr 
seas  (see  A.i>.  1320),  fished  ^dthout  licence 
on  the  English  coast,  and  even  ventured 
to  land,  and  march  miles  into  the  interior 
in  pursuit  of  the  crews  of  Spanish  vessels. 
Such  conduct  was  justly  deemed  intoler- 
able by  the  King,  but  the  Puritans,  who 
had  ever  had  republican  leanings,  were  not 
moved  by  it,  ana  as  it  did  not  seem  advisable 
to  summon  a  Parliament,  in  which  it  m-as 
known  that  they  would  be  in  the  ascend- 
ant, the  example  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
followed,  and  the  first  writ  of  ship-money 
was  drawn  up  by  Noy,  the  attorney-general, 
who  had  once  been  a  Puritan  himselC 

The  ancient  precedents  were  most  care- 
fully followed,  and  the  writ  was  addressed 
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0Bfy  to  maritime  towns  and  ooimties.  It 
waa  citfhnateH  to  produce  j£'ioo,ooo,  and 
about  that  som  was  gathered  in,  without 
1117  noticeable  complaint  But  it  was  soon 
leen  that  this  sum  would  not  suffice,  and 
a  new  writ  was  then  issued  (Aug.  1635), 
ahidi  esctended  the  tax  to  the  inland  ^res 
sad  towns,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  for 
a  national  purpose ;  and  accordingly  the 
bnilding  of  several  large  ships  was  com- 
iKnoed,  one  of  which  was  styled  ''Hie 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,*'  and  was  long  after 
known  as  the  finest  man-of-war  of  the  age. 
But  its  name  was  taken  as  an  offence  by  Uie 
Dutch  and  their  Puritan  s]rmpathisers,  who 
at  once  commenced  a  fierce  clamour  against 
fbt  tax,  which  had  not  been  objected  to 
iriuist  the  riepression  of  piracy  seemed  the 
oily  object.  The  extended  tax  was  ex- 
pei^  to  produce  about  jf  220,000,  and  45 
fMoif  of  variom  sizes,  manned^  eouipped, 
$ai  stored  for  six  months,  were  to  be  ready 
M  Portimottth  by  the  ist  of  May,  1630. 
the  levyinff  of  the  tax,  however,  was  nef^- 
kcted  by  the  sherifis  and  their  officers  m 
nne  case8»  and  in  others,  where  they  at- 
tempted to  do  their  sworn  duty,  they  were 
liolcntl J  resisted.  Goods  and  cattle  seized 
k  de&ult  of  payment  found  no  purchasers, 
ttd  a  Derbyshire  knight.  Sir  John  Stan- 
kopc^  of  Elvaston,  set  the  example,  which 
vis  speedily  followed,  of  retaking  them  by 
face.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  John  Ho- 
thtm,  in  Yorkshire,  earnestly  promoted 
the  payment  of  the  tax,  and  many  of  the 
natry  and  detgy  contributed  more  than 
itf  were  assessed  at,  as  a  kind  of  protest 
^gamst  the  opposition  of  John  Hampden, 
did  Saye  ana  Sele,  and  others. 

In  spite  of  all  tibe  difficulties  that  the 

huitans  could  raise,  a  fleet  was  got  toge- 

dier,  which  in  1635  and  again  in  1636  ef* 

iBctaally  curbed  the  Dutch ;  and  in  March, 

1636^  a  squadron  of  seten  vessels  was  dis- 

patched  to  Sallee.     It  was  commanded  by 

Admiral  Rainsborongh,  and  consisted  of 

the  Leopard,  Antelope,   Hercules,  Mary 

Pkovidence,  Expedition,  Mary  Rose,  and 

ItoebiK^  and  carried  194  guns,  and  990 

aaen.     Tne  real  leader  of  Uie  expedition 


was  one  John  Dunton,  a  reformed  rene- 
gade, who  had  been  taken  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight  (Sept  1634)  in  command  of  a  Sallee 
ship  manned  by  21  Moors  and  5  Dutch 
ren^^es.  He  was  tried  and  condemned 
at  Windiester,  but  saved  his  life  by  volun- 
teering to  point  out  the  weak  points  of  the 
Barbary  ports,  and  he  sailed  as  master  ii^ 
the  Admiral's  ship.  The  squadron  reacheA 
Sallee  March  24,  when  they  found  a  war 
raging,  the  Sallee  men  being  engaged  in 
an  endeavour  to  throw  off  the  authority  of 
the  king  of  Morocco.  The  admiral  sup- 
ported  the  king's  party,  eventually  obtained 
the  liberty  of  a  large  number  of  English 
slaves,  and,  after  visiting  other  piratical 
towns,  reached  England  on  the  7th  Octo- 
ber, bringing  with  lum  an  ambassador  from 
the  Moorish  king,  who  promised  to  sup- 
press Christian  slavery.  This  marked  suc- 
cess, however,  was  lost  on  the  Puritans,, 
and  their  clamour  so  increased  that  at  last 
the  king  was  advised  to  ask  the  opinion  oft 
the  juc^es  as  to  the  legality  of  the  tax^ 
Their  unanimous  opinion  was  ( i )  that  when* 
the  kingdom  was  in  danger,  the  king  may 
legally  call  on  his  subjects  for  ships,  or 
money  to  supply  them  ;  and  (2)  that  the 
king  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity. 
Hampden  still  refusing  to  pay',  the  cause 
was  ar^ed  in  the  courts  before  the  whole 
twelve  judges,  when  all  but  two  adhered  to 
their  former  opinion",  and  Judgment  wa> 
pronounced  against  him.  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele  at  first  thnsatened  also  to  stand  a  trial, 
but  after  this  decision  he  gave  way,  and 
the  tax  was  levied,  as  occasion  required, 
vrithout  further  opposition  >> ;  but  the  Long 
Parliament  voted  it  illegal,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  this  ex  post  facto  condemnation, 
pronounced  the  judges  who  had  sanctioned 
It  guilty  of  "treason" — thus  adopting  one 
of  the  very  worst  actions  of  their  predeces- 
sors, the  servile  parliaments  of  the  Tudors. 
The  fleet  that  had  been  raised  in  spite 
of  their  opposition  they  sdzed  for  their 
own  purposes,  and  the  victories  of  Monk, 
Deane  and  Blake  were  gained  by  vessels 
built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  **  treason- 
able" ship-money  writs. 


A.D.  1635. 

A  fleet  of  forty  vessels  is  sent  to  sea, 
wider  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  and  another 
of  tirenty  vessels  under  the  earl  of  Es- 


sex, for  the  protection  of  merchants  ; 
many  of  the  Dutch  fishing  vessels  are 
sunk  or  taken. 
A  proclamation  issued  against  de- 


'  He  was  assessed  in  two  stuns,  of  aos.  for  lands 
la  Gi«a  MiMtMdea,  and  31s.  6d.  for  lands  in  Great 
KinUe.  In  the  fomer  pAaoe  a  monument  was 
<WUjiid  ia  x8^  in  comnunoratioii  of  his  refusal 
■f  ^MWMnl* 

t  They  were  Hutton  and  Croke.  What  reason 
the  former  is  not  known ;  but  White- 


lock  says  that  Croke  changed  his  judgment  ui 
deference  to  his  wife.  , ,.    t> 

••  From  accounts  preserved  in  the  PubUc  Keoord 
Office  it  appears  that  the  sum  of  Lx^y^\  »»d  been 
collected  up  to  Nor.  es,  1637,  aad  thatoaly  X;««,9i8 
remained  to  be  gathered  ia. 
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partine  out  of  the  realm  without  li- 
cence*, Jidy  21. 

Archbishop  Laud  holds  a  visitation, 
in  which,  among  other  thin^,  he  insists 
on  the  communion-table  m  churches 
being  placed  altarwise ;  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  (John  Williams)  denounces 
this  as  an  innovation. 


The  lord  deputy  (Wentwortfa)  pro- 
cures the  formal  adoption  of  the  Eng- 
lish Articles  by  the  Irish  Qiurch^. 

The  archbishop  endeavours  to  re- 
duce the  descendants  of  the  French 
and  Walloon  settlers  to  oonformity 
with  the  Church. 


NOTE. 
The  Foreign  Congregations. 


These  congregations,  originally  formed 
by  refugees  from  France  and  Holland  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  \  were  found  in  Lon- 
don, Norwich,  Southampton,  Canterbury, 
Maidstone,  Sandwich  \  and  elsewhere ; 
and,  according  to  the  archbishop's  state- 
ment,  which  is  well  supported,  there  were 
ample  reasons  for  his  interference  ".  They 
-evinced  no  thankfulness  for  the  protection 
they  had  so  long  enjoyed ;  their  members, 
though  bom  in  Engumd,  seldom  learnt  the 
language,  they  refused  to  impart  a  know- 
ledge of  their  manufactures  to  Englishmen, 
-and,  by  "  living  in  England  as  if  they  were 
a  kind  of  God's  Israel  in  Egypt,''  thev  re- 
flected dishonour  on  the  Church,  and  en- 
couraged nonconformity,  and  "became  a 
kind  of  State  within  a  State ;"  so  that 
Laud  justly  thought  "  no  State  could  with 
safety,  or  would  in  wisdom,  endure  it." 

That  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  politi- 
cal dangers  from  these  people  is  abundantly 
evident  from  a  passage  in  the  Naval  Tracts 
of  Sir  William  Monson.  In  May,  1605, 
a  Dunkirk  vessel  had  taken  refuge  at  Sand- 
wich, and  two  Dutch  ships  lay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  haven  ready  to  capture  her 
when  she  should  put  to  sea.  Sir  William 
was  sent  to  prevent  this,  and  he  obliged  the 


Dutch  to  retire.    In  reporting  his  proceed" 
ings  to  the  Coimdl,  he  says  : — 


(( 


'  Had  jrour  lordships  seen  the  diqxmdaos  and 
carriage  of  the  people  of  Sandwidi,  yoa  would 
have  thought  it  strange  that  subjects  diunt  oppose 
themselves  so  openly  against  the  state ;  thoasiiiids 
of  people  beholding  me  nrom  the  shore,  looked  what 
the  sword  should  make  an  end  of  the  diffcreaoe^ 
and  pubUcly  wished  the  success  to  the  Hoflaitdffls, 
cursing  both  me  and  hu  majesty's  shipw  Bat  it 
was  no  marvel,  for  most  of  the  inhabttaats  are 
either  bom,  bred  or  descended  from  Holland  ;  thdr 
relinon  truly  Dutch,  as  two  of  the  grave : 
of  Sandwich  have  complained  to  me,  p 
they  think  that  that  town  and  the  country 
abouts  swarms  as  much  with  sects  as  Amsterdaas. 

"  Your  lordships  must  give  me  leave  a  little  to 
digress,  and  express  the  state  of  Sandwkht  and  Ae 
use  Holland  may  make  of  it  if  ever  they  beoone 
enemies  to  England ;  and  though  Sandwidi  be  bat 
a  barrel-haven,  and  that  ships  cannot  enter  bat 
upon  a  flood,^  and  at  no  time  any  great  vessds  of 
burden,  yet  is  our  Downs  within  two  miles  front 
thence,  where  thousands  of  ships  may  ride  as 
safely  as  in  any  harbour  of  Europe ;  and  if  ever  the 
Hollanders  be  disposed  to  give  an  attempt,  now 
that  Flushing  is  in  their  possession,  it  is  mitone 
night's  sailing  from  thence  to  Sandwich.  The  town 
is  more  naturally  seated  for  strength  than  any 
I  know  in  this  kingdom,  and  a  place  of  little  de- 
fence as  it  is  used '.  An  enemy  having  the  com- 
mand of  a  harbour  approaching  a  town  of  no  de- 
fence which  may  be  made  impregnable,  being  sure 
of  the  hearts  ot  the  men  within  it,  and  to  be  re- 
lieved within  twelve  hours  by  sea,  I  refer  the  con- 
sideration thereof  to  your  lordships." 


>  "  Ministers  unconformable  to  the  discipline 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,**  it  appears,  were 
in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  the  Bermudas.  None 
were  in  future  to  go,  except  by  licence  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ;  and  those  already  there 
were  to  be  brought  back  by  a  ship  which  the  lord 
admiral  (Algernon  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland) 
was  ordered  to  fit  out. 

i  The  Articles  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  were 
more  decidedly  Calvinistic  than  those  in  England, 
as  the  Lambeth  Articles  (see  a.d.  1595}  had  been 
incorporated  with  them.  It  was  owmg  to  the 
advice  of  Archbishop  Laud  that  this  step  was  taken, 
which  was  reluctantly  acceded  to  by  Archbishop 
Usher  and  the  Irish  prelates,  who  looked  upon 
it  as  a  surrender  of  the  independence  of  their  na- 
tional Church. 

^t  See  A.D.  1569. 

'  The  State  Papers  of  both  Tames'  and  Charles' 
reigns  contain  numerous  complaints  of  the  turbu- 
lent and  serious  character  of  these  settlers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  sea-ports. 


■*  This  was  made  an  accusation  against  him  at 
his  trial,  when  he  was  charged  with  endeavouring 
to  sow  dissension  between  the  English  and  the 
other  Reformed  Churches  ;  but  it  i4>pears  from 
the  ori^nal  act  (Sept.  26,  1635)  that  the  matter 
was  misrepresented,  when  it  was  said  that  he 
had  suppressed  these  congregations.  They  were 
still  to  continue,  but  to  tx  composed  of  ioreign- 
bom  members  only ;  their  descendants  were  to 
conform  themselves  to  the  English  Liturgy,  every 
one  in  his  parish,"  their  occasional  resort  to 
the  foreign  churches,  however, '  not  being  pro- 
hibited. The  bishop  of  Norwich  (Matthew  Wren) 
zealously  seconded  the  archbishop's  views,  and 
in  consequence  many  of  the  foreigners  left  that 
city. 

"  The  fortifications,  for  the  support  of  which 
Richard  III.  granted  the  customs  of  the  port,  had 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  after  the  building 
of  the  neighbouring  castles  of  Sandown,  Deal,  and 
Walmer. 
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It  is  veiy  probable  that  Monson's  warn- 
ing VIS  b<»ne  in  mind,  and  that  the  inter- 
mace  with  the  foreign  Protestants  at  this 
urticnlar  time  was  ttie  act  of  the  whole 
Coimcil,  and  chiefly  occasioned  by  political 
considerations,  as  a  fierce  dispute  regard- 
iflg  the  fisheiy  and  other  matters  raged 


with  the  Dutch,  and  seemed  likely  to  result 
in  war ;  the  virulence  of  party,  howeyer, 
held  the  archbbhop  responsible  for  all,  and 
denounced  him  as  a  persecutor  for  his  share 
in  what  was  but  a  reasonable  measure  of 
precaution  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 


A.D.  1636. 

The  king  encloses  a  very  large  space 
of  ground  for  a  park  at  Richmond, 
taking,  in  some  cases,  men's  land 
by  payment,  but  without  their  con- 
sent •. 

The  bishop  of  London  (William 
Juxon)  appointed  lord  treasurer, 
March  9. 

Foreigners  forbidden  to  fish  on 
the  British  coasts  without  licence, 
March  la 

A  fleet  sent  to  Sallee,  and  many 
Inuidieds  of  Christian  slaves  rdeased. 

A.D.  1637. 

The  tax  of  ship-money  being  much 
oninnured  against  and  resisted,  the 
king  requires  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
who  unanimously  declare,  that  in  case 
of  danger  to  the  whole  kingdom,  the 
kin^  can  by  law  levyr  it  from  all  his 
subjects,  and  that  he  is  the  sole  judge 
of  me  danger',  Feb. 

John  Hampden  %  a  Buckinghamshire 
gentleman,  and  several  others,  refuse  to 


pay  the  tax,  and  are  in  consequence 
sued  in  the  court  of  Exchequer. 

A  proclamation  issued,  April  30, 
imposing  restrictions  on  enugration 
to  America.  This  proclamation  states 
that  '*  men  of  idle  and  refractory  hu- 
mours, whose  only  or  principal  end 
is  to  live  without  the  reach  of  autho- 
rity," daily  withdraw  themselves  with 
their  families  to  the  plantations,  where 
many  disorders  have  been  caused  by 
them.  It  therefore  ordains  that  no 
persons  of  property  ("subsidy-men") 
shall  quit  the  country  without  the  li- 
cence of  the  privy  council,  nor  poorer 
men  without  licence  of  the  justices, 
and  to  be  entitled  to  these  licences, 
all  are  to  produce  certificates  of  having 
taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy, and  the  testimony  of  their 
parish  minister  as  to  conformity  in 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  cause  of  ship-money  is  argued 
at  great  length  before  the  twelve  judges, 
when  they  all,  except  Croke  and  Hut- 
ton,  give  their  judgment  for  the  crown', 
June  12. 


THE  STARCHAMBER  and  THE  LIBELLERS. 


Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick  *,  are 
condenmed  in  the  Starchamber  for 
seditious  writings,  June  14.    They  are 


placed  in  the   pillory  together,  and 
mutilated,  June  30. 
The  punishments  inflicted  on  these 


^  *  Archbbhop  Laud  strongly  opposed  this  pro- 
ject ;  so  did  Lord  Cottington,  but  to  annoy  the 
archbbhop  (with  whom  he  was  at  variance)  he 
pretmded  the  oootrary,  and  argued  in  a  way  that 
weU  illustrates  the  mode  of  converting  lieht  matters 
bto  serious  c^ences  which  then  prevaued  in  the 
courts.  He  said  the  park  would  be  convenient  for 
the  king's  pleasure  in  the  winter  season,  without 
lus  being  obliged  to  make  any  long  journeys ;  that 
to  oppose  hb  resolutions  therein  could  only  pro- 
ceed mnn  want  of  affection  to  hb  person,  and  he 
iras  not  sure  that  it  might  not  be  high  treason. 
"The  other,"  saj^s  Clarendon,  "  upon  the  wildness 
of  hb  discourse,  in  ^reat  anger  asked  him, '  Why  ? 
whence  had  he  received  that  doctrine  T  Cottington 
coolly  replied,  '  They  who  did  not  wbh  the  king's 
health  could  not  love  him ;  and  they  who  went 
about  to  hinder  hb  taking  recreation,  which  pre- 
^rves  his  health,  might  be  thought,  tor  aught  he 
knew,  guilty  of  tne  highest  crimes.' " 
'  The  names  of  these  judges  were.  Finch,  chief- 


justice(see  a.d.  x6^;  Berkley,  Bramston,  Crawley, 
Croke,  Davenport,  Denham,  Hutton,  Jones,  Trevor, 
Vernon,  and  WestoiL 

4  He  was  cousin  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  had 
before  thb  been  embroiled  with  the  courts  for 
neglecting  to  attend  hb  parish  church,  and  for 
mustering  the  train-bands  m  Beaconsfield  church- 
yard on  a  Sunday ;  for  which  he  had  to  make 
a  formal  submission.  He  sat  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment for  Buckinghamshire,  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  beoime  a  colonel.  He  was  mortallv 
wounded  in  a  skirmbh  at  Chalgrovc,  near  Oxford, 
June  x8,  1643,  and  died  six  days  after. 

'  Though  the  cause  was  thus  decided,  Lord 
Sayc,  a  Puritan,  still  disputed  it,  but  be  gave  way 
eventually,  rather  than  go  to  a  trial. 

•  William  Prynne,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
a  barrister.  Henry  Burton,  a  divine,  was  bom  in 
Yorkshire  in  1579 ;  he  had  been  tutor  to  several 
noblemen,  and  at  one  time  was  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  Prince  Charles,  in  which  office  he  was  super- 
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men  have  brought  great  odium  on 
the  court  which  ordered  them,  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  conduct 
seemed  intended  as  a  direct  challenge 
to  authority,  to  lay  its  hand  heavily 
upon  them  ;  and  under  even  the  last  of 
the  Tudors  they  would  have  lost  their 
lives,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fate  of 
the  Brownists  (see  A.D.  1583,  1593). 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
even  the  ordinary  courts  habitually 
passed  sentences  of  extreme  severity 
u  cases  of  ordinary  character,  where 
no  political  offence  was  alleged. 

Prynne  had  already  suffered  four 
years'  imprisonment  for  his  **  His- 
triomastixV'  but,  undeterred  by  this, 
he  contrived  to  have  printed  *,  beside 
some  smaller  matters,  "  A  Divine 
Tragedy,  containing  a  catalogue  of 
God's  jud^ents  against  Sabbath- 
breakers,"  m  which  the  clergy  who 
read  the  Book  of  Sports  were  classed 
with  the  most  heinous  offenders.  Bur- 
ton also,  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
court  for  his  sermon,  printed  "  News 
from  Ipswich,"  containing  charges  of 
Romish  innovation  against  Bishop 
Wren,  of  Norwich,  whose  fidelity  to 
the  Church  had  rendered  him  very 
odious  to  the  Puritans.  Bastwick,  who 
had  published  a  book  called  ^'Elcn- 


chus  Papismi,"  identifyi&g  pvdacy  «nd 
popery,  when  questioned  mt  it,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  contmnacy  ibllowed  it 
up  with  '^  A  New  Lituiy.*  The  worics 
or  the  whole  were  woBrded  in  the  style 
of  the  most  offensive  of  Ae  Mar- 
Prelate  tracts '  ;  and  tiie  writers^ 
when  in  gaol,  so  openly  defied  all 
authority',  that  the  judges  declared 
it  was  only  owing  to  the  long's  mercy- 
that  they  were  not  rhaqged  with, 
treason. 

Prynne  was  already  imder  senteoce- 
of  what,  for  a  man  of  his  unbending 
temper,  was  probably  equivalent  to- 
imprisonment  for  life  ^  ;  the  same  sen- 
tence was  now  pronounced  against  the 
other  two.  They  were  all  fined  £lfiOO 
each,  degraded  from  their  professions^ 
placed  in  the  pillory,  their  ears  cut  off  % 
their  cheeks  and  foreheads  branded*, 
and  they  were  then  removed  to  Lan- 
caster, Launceston,  and  Carnarvon. 
Vehement  expressions  of  sympathy 
with  Prynne  on  his  journey  througn 
Coventry  and  Chester,  which  almost 
amounted  to  riots,  causing  his  ki 


to  apprehend  a  rescue,  and  for 
both  places  were  heavily  fined, 
sioned  a  change  in  their  destinations, 
(Aug.  27,)  and  they  were  sent,  Prynne 
to  Jersey**,  Burton  to  Guernsey,  and 


seded  by  Bishop  Laud.  He  became  incumbent  of 
St.  Matthew,  Friday-street,  London,  and  preached 
there,  on  Nov.  5,  1636,  a  sermon  from  Proverbs 
xxiv.  ai,  22,  which  occasioned  his  citation  before 
the  High  Commission  Court.  John  Bastwick  was 
bom  in  Essex  in  1593 ;  he  studied  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  nad  lone  travelled  abroad, 
and  had  recently  settled  as  a  physician  at  Colches- 
ter, when  his  vehement  book  against  epi.scopacy 
broiu;ht  him  into  trouble. 

*  See  A.D.  1633. 

»  How  this  was  effected  is  told  in  some  Star- 
diamber  papers  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office.  The  father  of  Prynne's  servant  was  a  chcese- 
inoneer  in  Newgate  market,  and  a  printing-office 
in  _wnich  one  Gregory  Dexter  worked  was  close 
adjoining.  To  him  Prynne's  servant  brought  manu- 
scripts, promising  that  he  should  be  weU  paid  for 
his  labour.  Pr^-nne,  walking  out  with  his  keeper, 
often  came  to  W  ickens'  house,  and  was  there  taken 
into  a  private  room,  where  Dexter  brought  him 

¥  roofs,  and  remained  whilst  he  examined  them, 
n  order  that  the  keeper  might  be  able  to  swear 
that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  this,  he  was  by  the 
good  man  of  the  hou.se  "persuaded  to  go  upstairs, 
and  not  stay  in  the  open  shop."  Dexter  and  two 
other  printers  were  examined  in  the  Starcharabcr 
on  this  matter,  and  in  consequence,  the  delinquent 
keeper  and  the  servant  were  both  committed  tu  the 
messenger  of  the  court,  in  whose  custody  they  re- 
mained a  considerable  time. 
»  See  A.D.  1593. 

*  The  answers  that  they  prepared  to  the  articles 
exhibited  against  them  were  so  violent  that  no  ad- 
vocates could  be  found  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  presenting  them  ;  hence  they  declared  that  they 
were  condemned  unheard.    One  specimen  of  these 


aaswers  is  preserved  by  Whitelock :  *•  Tliat  the 
prelates  are  invaders  of  the  kins^s  preroffathre 
royal,  contemners  and  despisers  of  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tures,  advancers  of  popery,  superstition,  idolatry. 
and  profaneness  :  also  they  abuse  the  king's  au- 
thority, to  the  oppression  of  his  lojralest  subjects, 
and  therein  exercise  great  cruelty,  tyranny,  and 
injustice ;  and  in  execution  of  those  impious  per* 
formances  they  shew  neither  wit,  honesty,  nor  tem- 
perance. Nor  are  they  either  servants  of  God  or  oT 
the  king,  but  of  the  devil,  being  enemies  of  God 
and  the  King,  and  of  every  living  thing  that  a  good. 
All  which  the  said  Dr.  Bastwidc  is  ready  to  naia- 
tain,  &c." 

'He  was  to  be  imprisoned  until  he  made  sub- 
mission ;  but  this  was  a  customary  judgment*  and 
not  meant  as  any  peculiar  hardship  on  him. 

*  Prynne  had  already  suffered  this  mutilataoa  : 
what  remained  of  his  cars  was  pared  off  so  closely 
that  his  life  was.  by  his  partisans^  said  to  be  en- 
dangered ;  but  the  incidents  of  his  journey  to  ii^ 
distant  prison  of  Carnarvon  immediatidy  ma  shew 
this  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration. 

■  Clarendon,  though  condemning  the  men  an 
persons  of  bad  repute,  remarks  on  the  insult  of- 
fered to  the  learned  professions  by  this  proceeding* 
and  says.  "  Every  profession,  with  anger  and  indig- 
nation enough,  thought  their  education,  and  de- 
grees, and  quality,  would  have  secured  them  fimm 
such  infamous  judgments,  and  treasured  up  wrath 
for  the  time  to  come."  The  letters  branded  were 
'*  S.L."  for  "  seditious  libeller  ;"*  but  Prynne  wrote 
an  epigram,  in  which  he  interpreted  them  as  stand- 
ing fiir  "  Stigmata  Laudi." 

'•  His  removal  from  Camar^'on  to  Jersey  was, 
in  consequence  of  bad  wc.ither,  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  and  occupied  a  great  length  of  time.  The 
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Bastwick  to  Scilly,  where  they  re- 
fflsuned  until  released  by  order  of  the 
lanf  Parliament 

The  Puritans  chose  to  attribute  the 
severity  of  the  sentences  to  Archbishop 
Lud,  and  affixed  placards  in  conspi- 
coons  places,  saying,  that  *'the  arch- 
wolf  of  Canterbury  had  his  hand  in 
pfficfuting  the  saints  and  shedding 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs*."  It  ap- 
peals, however,  not  only  from  his  own 
speech^  but  from  the  records  of  the 
oomty  that  this  was  not  a  true  state- 
nent  of  the  £Kts  of  the  case. 

A  diecree  of  the  Starchamber  is  is- 
med  for  tlie  regulation  of  printing  and 
ktter-founding,  July  i. 

^  this  edict  the  press,  and  all  par- 
ties connected  with  it,  were  placed 
oKler  the  most  rigorous  surveillance. 
The  number  of  master-printers  was 
linited  to  twenty,  (named  in  the  de- 
ae^  who  were  to  g^ve  security  for 
good  behaviour  in  £3/00,  and  were  to 
hive  not  more  than  two  presses  and 
two  apprentices  each,  imless  they  were, 
or  haul  been,  masters  or  wardens  of 
the  Stationers'  Company ;  then  they 
might  have  three  presses,  and  a  like 
number  of  apprentices ;  and  there  were 
to  be  but  lour  letter-foimders.     One 


penalty  for  almost  every  offence  was 
disability  to  exercise  the  profession 
either  as  master  or  journeyman  ;  and 
as  this  would  probably  result  in  "  print- 
ing in  comers  without  licence,"  prac- 
tising the  arts  of  printing,  book-bind- 
ing, letter-founding,  or  making  any 
part  of  a  press,  or  other  printing  ma- 
terials, by  persons  disqualified,  or  not 
apprenticed  thereto*,  was  to  be  pun- 
ished by  whipping,  the  pillory,  and 
imprisonment.  No  books  were  to  be 
reprinted  without  a  fresh  licence,  al- 
though they  might  have  been  formerly 
examined  and  allowed.  Books  brought 
from  abroad  were  to  be  landed  in 
London  only,  and  each  was  to  be 
examined  by  persons  appointed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishop  of  London,  who  had  power  to 
seize  and  destroy  all "  seditious,  schis- 
matical,  or  offensive"  productions  ;  and 
periodical  searches  were  to  be  made 
both  of  booksellers'  shops  and  private 
houses.  The  activity  of  the  Puritans, 
however,  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  law,  and  books  fully  deserving  all 
these  titles  were  as  widely  circulated 
as  before',  and  had  a  great  share  in 
producing  the  convulsions  that  fol- 
lowed '. 


Id  which  he  was  emharkod  left  Carnarvon 
<n  tibe  och  October,  1637,  and  did  not  reach  Jersey 
vaifl^Janaary  x8,  1638.  One  Robert  Anwiil  had 
Ub  m  dmxe,  and  the  whole  cost,  as  appears 
bf  hii  account  among  the  State  Paj^ers,  was  £106 
MC.  Ptryime  remained  in  Jersey  till  November, 
1640W  but  Che  terms  at  his  sentence,  which  prohi- 
b«d  him  the  use  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  were  re- 
ksed,  and  he  contrived  to  live  inuch  at  his  ease ; 
he  kept  up  communication  with  his  partisans  in 
Vm^mmA  ^s  wdl  as  with  his  fellow  prisoner,  Burton, 
in  Guernsey ;  and  what  recalled,  they  landed  toge- 
ther at  Southampton. 

•  One  such  placard  was  affixed  on  Paurs-cross, 
Jnly  o,  1637. 

•  He  tnated  Burton  as  the  chief  oflendor,  and 
itfiGed  at  length  to  fourteen  charges  of  Romish  in- 
novation urged  bv  him ;  said  that,  having  answered 
Rahshakch,  he  should  not  confute  his  associates ; 
and  concluded,  "  Because  the  business  hath  some 
itflectkn  on  myself,  I  shall  forbear  to  censure 
them,  and  leave  them  to  God's  mercy  and  the 
Idiw's  justice."  Neither  he  nor  BUhop  Juxon 
took  aaj  part  in  determining  the  sentences,  as  is 
shewn  or  the  records  of  the  Starchamber  stiU  ex- 
iting. Tbe  custom  of  the  court  was  for  each  mem- 
ber to  set  down  in  writing  what  sentence  he  thought 
soitahle,  but  on  this  occasion  the  prelates  declined 
to  vote*  con^dering  diemselves,  in  a  measure,  in- 
terested parties. 

•  In  the  time  of  Elisabeth  a  private  pre»  was 
^Bcoreied  in  the  house  of  a  Romanist  lady  (Mrs. 
StoBarX  ^®  workmen  being  her  domestic  servants. 

'  Some  were  imported  from  abroad,  but  much 
the  grettter  number  were  printed  at  secret  presses 


s  One  person  who  sulTered  for  distributing  the 
hooks  of  Prynne  and  hb  firiends  was  the  noted 


John  Lilbume,  then  a  London  apprentice  of  eigh- 
teen (he  was  bom  at  Durham,  of  a  gentleman's 
family,  in  1616).  He  bore  a  severe  whipping  from 
the  Fleet  to  Westminster  (April  x8,  1638)  with  a 
stoicism  which  procured  for  him  the  name  ot 
"  Sturdy  John,"  and,  being  released  from  prison 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  he  took  up  arms  in  their 
cause,  fought  desperately  at  Edgehill.  Brentford, 
and  elsewhere,  and  gained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  A  money  compensation  was  voted  to  him, 
but  this  it  seems  he  only  received  in  part,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  vain  efforts  to 
obtain  it,  and  in  quarrels  with  every  one  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  general,  the  earl 
of  Manchester,  complained  of  his  msubordination, 
and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  Cromwell 
procured  his  release,  but  he  was  soon  again  im- 

Erisoned  for  "  writing  a  seditious  book,''  and  when 
e  regained  his  liberty,  so  far  from  seeking  to  con- 
ciliate those  in  power,  he  joined  the  Levellers,  and, 
beside  other  works,  wrote  his  "England's  new 
Chains,*'  in  which  the  hypocrisy  and  tyranny  of 
the  Council  of  State  and  Cromwell  were  mercilessly 
exposed.  For  this  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of 
treason  in  1649.  but  acauitted.  By  a  most  extra- 
vagant stretdi  of  i)ower  ne  was  banished  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  early  in  1652,  and,  in  strict  accordance 
with  his  character,  refused  to  kneel  at  the  bar  while 
receiving  sentence.  When  the  parliament  was  o^- 
thrown  oy  Cromwell,  Lilbume  returned,  and  ad- 
dressed ''The  Banished  Man's  Plea*'  to  him,  but 
instead  of  favour  was  sent  for  trial.  Here  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  singular  address,  and  was, 
after  a  three  days'  trial,  acguitted.  Cromwell, 
however,  committed  him  a  pnsoncr  to  Jc"c7»  ^^^ 
at  length  became  reconciled  to  him,  and  by  letter 
of  privy  seal,  dated  March  %i,  1656,  granted  hini 
a  pension  of  408.  a-week,  which  was  on  Dec.  22, 
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The  bishop  of  Lincohi  Qohn  Wil- 
liams) being  proceeded  against  in  the 
Starchamber  for  sedition  and  libel  **, 


is  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned,  July 
II.  He  is  sdso  suspended  from  o^• 
fice  by  the  High  Commission  Couft, 
July  24. 


SCOTLAND. 


'  A  book  of  canons  is  prepared  for 
Scotland;  and  a  liturgy,  differing  in 
some  points  from  that  of  the  Church 
of  England,  is  ordered  to  be  used 
there.  Its  first  celebration  at  Edin- 
burgh (Sunday,  July  23)  is  marked  by 
great  tiunult,  and  the  Scottish  council 
forbear  to  press  the  matter  further. 

The  canons  and  liturgy  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Scottish  prelates,  and 
revised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  they  contained  nothing  but 
what  had  been  all  along  held  for 
sound  doctrine  and  orderly  discipline 
by  the  Church  of  England ;  but  their 
introducers  overlooked  the  very  im- 
portant fact,  that  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland  had  been  carried  on  by  men 
who  shook  the  throne,  and  regarded 
episcopacy  as  contrary  to  the  Gospel, 


and  that  their  disciples  were  little 
likely  to  receive  with  favour  a  book 
which  asserted  the  divine  right  cf 
kings,  or  a  form  of  service  which  re- 
strained the  freedom  of  praying  and 
preaching  and  ministering  of  the  sa- 
craments according  to  his  own  views, 
that  each  minister  of  the  Scottish 
kirk  had  so  long  exercised.  Tlus 
neglect  was  aggravated  by  an  inju- 
dicious mode  of  proceeding.  "Die 
canons  and  the  liturgy  were  intro- 
duced merely  by  the  royal  authority, 
without  any  reference  to  the  Gencnl 
Assembly,  the  recognised  organ  of 
the  Scottish  kirk,  and  hence  they 
were  plausibly  represented  as  offen- 
sive at  once  to  the  national  inde- 
pendence ',  and  to  the  *'  pure  evangel* 
of  Christ 


A  proclamation  published,  Aug.  18, 
stating  the  king's  determination  to  up- 
hold the  power  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion and  other  ecclesiastical  courts  K 

The  people  repair  in  multitudes  to 
Edinburgh,  in  October,  and  petition 
the  council  to  procure  the  withdrawalt 
of  the  new  Service-book.  The  council 
orders  them  to  return  to  their  homes, 
but  the  direction  is  disregarded.  Se- 
veral of  the  council  being  assailed  in 
the  streets,  (Oct.  18,)  its  session  is  re- 
moved to  Linlithgow,  and  many  of  the 
bishops  retire  to  England. 


The  petition  of  the  people  (to  whom 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had 
now  joined  themselves)  is  forwarded 
to  the  king.  He  sends  in  answer  a 
proclamation  (dated  Dec.  7)  forbidding 
such  assemblies  under  the  penalty  of 
reason,  but  the  council  hesitate  as  to 
publishing  it. 

A.D.  1638. 

The  king's  proclamation  is  at  length 
published  at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  15. 

The  earl  of  Home  and  several  other 
noblemen,  the  clergy  and  gentry,  pro- 
test against  its  denial  of  their  right  of 


1657,  continued  to  his  widow  Elizabeth.  Lilburne 
had  joined  the  new  sect  of  Quakers,  and  was  buried 
among  them,  Aug.  31,  1657,  the  funeral  being  ac- 
companied by  a  quarrel  which  nearly  ended  in 
blows,  from  a  diflerence  of  opinion  among  his  ad- 
mirers as  to  using  or  dispensmg  with  a  pall  to  his 
coffin. 

^  He  had  long  favoured  the  Puritans,  and  a  for- 
mal complaint  on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  petition  to  the  king  at  least  as  early  as 
1628,  hy  one  Henry  Alleyn,  a  proctor,  setting  forth 
"certain  disloyal  and  derogatory  speeches  uttered 
by  him  of  the  king,"  and  chat]^ng  him  with  acts 
unsuitable  in  a  Churchman ;  his  papers  being  now 
seized,  some  of  them  were  pronounced  libellous. 
The  speech  charged  against  him  not  bcin^  fully 
proved,  it  was  said  that  he  had  tampered  with  the 
witnesses.  His  friend,  Dr.  Osbaldistone,  who  had 
written  some  letters  which  gave  ofience,  succeeded 


in  concealing  himself,  but  the  bishop  was  impri- 
soned until  the  general  release  of  political  prisoneis 
in  1640. 

'  Scruples  on  this  very  point  actuated  the  king 
himself,  but  he  was  unfortunately  induced  to 
abandon  them. 

^  The  civilians  in  these  courts  laboured  zealously 
to  extend  their  jurisdiction,  which  gave  rise  to  great 
iealousy  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers  ;  hence  prohi- 
bitions were  readily  granted  bv  the  other  courts  to 
stay  proceedings.  These  prohibitions  it  was  the 
dehght  of  the  nonconformists  to  procure,  and  they 
were  brought  into  court  in  the  most  offensive  man- 
ner. Archbishop  Laud  mentions  one  thrown  into 
the  court,  whicn  struck  him  on  the  breast ;  and 
another  handed  to  the  judge,  amid  jeers  and 
laughter,  on  a  stick.  Conduct  like  this  must  be 
taken  into  account,  if  we  would  judge  fairly  of  the 
severities  exerdsea  in  the  reign. 


jlDl  1638,  1639.] 
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pedtioningy  and,  under  the  name  of 
TaUes,  fonn  a  kind  of  provisional 
gDvemment,  which  keeps  possession 
of  Edinburgh,  and  in  effect  rules  the 
whole  country. 

The  Covenant^  is  drawn  up  and 
published  by  the  Tables,  March  i, 
and  is  eagerly  signed  by  all  classes. 

A  fresh  proclamation  issued,  for- 
bidding persons  to  remove  to  New 
England  without  licence,  May  i. 

The  marquis  of  Hamilton  is  sent  as 
commissioner  to  Scotland  in  June.  He 
fiuls  to  procure  the  renunciation  of  the 
Gnrenant. 

A  commission  appointed  to  pro- 
secute offenders  agamst  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth  relating  tocottages  ",  Aug.  22. 

The  king  sends  a  decl^u-ation  (dated 
Sept  9),  aoandoning  the  canons  and 
lituigy,  and  promising  to  call  a  general 
assembly  and  a  parliament 

The  peoj)le,  without  waiting  for  the 
royal  permission,  elect  a  general  as- 
sembly", which  meets  at  Glasgow, 
Nov.  21.  The  bishops  protest  against 
tbe  assemblv  as  illegal,  and  the  mar- 
quis formally  dissolves  it,  Nov.  28 ; 
bat  it  sits  notwithstanding,  till  Dec. 
ao^  pronounces  the  abolition  of  epi- 
scopacy, deposes  the  bishops  in  a  body, 
ana  excommunicates  four  of  their 
number. 

The  Covenanters  prepare  for  war: 
They  levy  taxes,  seize  on  and  garrison 
the  fortresses,  enter  into  formal  com- 
munications with  France,  invite  Scot- 
tish officers  and  soldiers  from  the 
Gennan  wars,  and  correspond  with 
the  Puritan  party  in  England  °. 


A.D.  1639. 

The  Scots  issue  a  declaration,  (Feb. 
7),  asserting  that  they  have  no  evil  in- 
tention towards  the  king  or  the  Eng- 
lish people,  but  have  taken  up  arms 
for  their  defence  from  the  "  meditated 
introduction  of  popery." 

The  king  levies  troops  against  the 
Scots,  and  publishes  a  declaration, 
(Feb.  27,)  charging  them  with  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  regal  power  imder 
pretence  of  religion. 

The  Scots  seize  the  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  other 
strong  posts,  in  March. 

The  king's  army,  under  the  earls  of 
Arundel,  Essex,  and  Holland,  marches 
to  York,  committing  many  excesses  in 
its  way'.  A  fleet,  under  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton,  sails  into  the  Frith  of 
Forth. 

The  king  repairs  to  York,  in  April, 
where  he  revokes  a  number  of  oppres- 
sive grants  and  monopolies. 

The  English  army  advances  as  far 
as  Berwick,  but  soon  retires  without 
coming  to  hostilities.  The  Scots  then 
send  commissioners  to  York  ;  a  paci- 
fication 1  is  concluded,  June  18,  and  the 
king  soon  after  returns  to  London. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  made  secretary  of 
state ',  Aug. 

The  Scottish  assembly  and  parlia- 
ment meet  in  August ;  they  formally 
abolish  episcopacv,  and  propose  acts 
limiting  the  royal  power.  The  par- 
liament is  in  consequence  prorogued 
by  the  king's  commissioner  (John 
Stuart,  earl  of  Traquair),  but  they  pro- 
test against  this  as   invalid  without 


*  This  professed  to  be  based  on  a  document 
nUdb  James  VI.  had  ngned  in  the  year  1580,  but 
a  namber  of  clauses  were  added,  that  gave  it 
a  new  chaxacter;  the  most  important  was  one 
b^iriuch  the  subscribers  botmd  themselves  to  re- 
nt the  attempted  ixmovations  against  all  persons 


See  A.D.  1589.  This  commission,  which,  it 
vonld  appear,  was  only  used  to  raise  money  by 
oompounding   with   the   offenders,    was   revoked 

a  It  was  composed,  contrary  to  the  king's  wish, 
of  equal  numbm  of  nunisters  and  laymen  (styled 
nfiag  elders). 

•  "I  wanted  not  solicitations  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Cofcnanters,**  says  Whitelock,  "but  I  persuaded 
my  friends  not  to  foment  these  growing  public  dif- 
ferences, nor  to  be  any  means  of  encouraging  a 
fereigB  nation,  proud  and  subtle,  against  our  natural 
prince,  and  feared  great  and  evil  consequences 
uerooc. 

V  The  men  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
were  but  badly  supplied  with  either  food  or  cloth- 
Sog.  The  pa^  <>f  ^^  private  soldiers  was  8d.  per 
dqTy  from  which  they  were  to  receive  as.  6d.  per 


week  for  their  food,  and  the  remainder  was  to  fur- 
nish them  with  two  suits  of  clothing  yearly.  The 
poverty  of  the  exchequer!  however,  made  the  money 
payment  very  uncertain,  and  the  hungry  men  plun- 
dered for  food. 

1  By  this  treaty  the  Scottish  armv  was  to  be  im- 
mediately disbanded,  and  the  royal  fortresses  sur- 
rendered, bit  neither  was  done,  and  the  Cove- 
nanters pursued  with  rigour  all  who  had  taken 
arms  for  the  king.  Disputes  also  arose  about  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  and  the  Scots  published  a  paper 
concerning  it,  which  was  adjudged  libellous  and  se- 
ditious by  the  council  in  England,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman. 

'  He  was  of  a  northern  family  that  had  settled 
in  Kent,  and  was  bom  Feb.  18,  1589.  He  had 
been  employed  as  an  ambassador,  was  knighted 
in  1611,  and  at  the  time  of  his  promotion  was  trea- 
surer of  the  royal  household.  Secretary  Coke,  a 
friend  of  SlraflFord,  was  displaced  to  make  room  for 
him,  and  some  contemptuous  expressions  ascribed 
to  Strafford  on  the  occasion  made  Vjme  his  deadly 
enemy.  He  was  a  main  instrument  in  the  convic- 
tion of  Strafford,  and  soon  after  retired  from  pubhc 
life.    He  died  at  Raby  in  1654. 
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their  own  consent,  and  send  deputies 
to  present  a  remonstrance  to  the 
king. 

A  Spanish  fleet  is  defeated  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  Downs*,  Oct.  11,  12. 

The  king  prepares  for  a  fresh  war 
with  the  Scots.  Large  sums  are  pro- 
cured from  the  Romanists  by  the 
queen's  influence,  whence  the  force 
equipped  is  invidiously  styled  ''the 
popish  anny." 

A.D.  164a 

The  Scots  send  fresh  commissioners 
to  London,  one  of  whom  (Lord  Lou- 
doun) is  detected  in  a  correspondence 
with  the  French  ministers,  and  is  sent 
to  the  Tower. 

The  king,  by  the  advice  of  Went- 
worth  and  Laud,  calls  a  parliament, 
after  eleven  years'  cessation,  which 
meets  April  13  ^  The  former  dispute 
as  to  voting  supplies  before  grievances 
are  redres^  is  at  once  resumed,  and, 
after  some  ineffectual  conferences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  the  parliament 
is  dissolved,  May  5. 

The  convocation  continues  its  sit- 
tii^  until  May  29,  in  virtue  of  an 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown.  1 1  grants  a  subsidy  of  ;£  1 20,000, 
and  frames  canons,  in  which  the  divine 
right  of  kings  and  the  duty  of  passive 
obedience  are  inculcated  \ 

An  attack  is  made  on  Archbishop 
Laud's  palace  at  Lambeth,  May  11. 
This,  as  "  levying  war,"  is  held  to  be 
treason  by  the  judges,  and  one  man  is 
executed  for  it.  May  23. 


Contributions  to  the  amount  of 
£yx>yOoo  are  raised  for  the  king^  ser- 
vice, and  his  army,  commandbd  hjf 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Strat- 
ford, and  Lord  Conway,  advances 
against  the  Scots. 

The  Scots  enter  England,  Aug.  aa 
They  pass  the  Tyne  at  NewimiBy  de^ 
feating  there  a  party  of  the  En^ish, 
Aug.  28,  and  take  possessicm  of  New* 
castle. 

The  king,  who  had  lemained  at 
York,  smnmons  the  peers  to  meet  htm 
there  on  Sept  24. 

They  assemble,  when  the  king'  in- 
forms them  of  bis  intention  to  call 
a  parliament,  and  gives  a  commissioa 
to  the  earl  of  Essex  and  fifteen  other 
peers  to  treat  with  commissioners  from 
the  Scots.  A  cessation  of  arms  is 
agreed  on,  at  Ripon,  Oct.  26,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  various  demands  re* 
moved  to  London  *. 

The  High  C(Hnmission  Court  sits 
for  the  last  time,  at  St.  Patd's,  Oct  22, 
when  the  people  make  a  tumtdt,  tear 
up  the  benches,  and  cry,  ''No  Bishops ! 
no  High  Commission !" 

The  parliament  meets^  Not.  3.  "The 
first  week,"  says  Whitelock,  "was  spent 
in  naming  general  committees,  and  es- 
tablishing them*,  and  receiving  a  great 
many  petitions,  both  from  partiodar 
persons  and  some  from  multitudes,  and 
brought  by  troops  of  horsemen  fixmi 
several  counties,  craving  redress  of 
grievances  and  of  exorbitances,  both 
in  Church  and  State." 

The  bishop  of  Lincoln",  Prynnc, 


*  The  Spaniards  lay  in  the  Downs  some  days  be- 
fore they  were  attacked,  and  the  king  offered  to 
escort  them  safely  to  Fbmdezs  or  Spam  for  a  sum 
of  money ;  but  whilst  the  n^otiation  was  pending, 
the  Dutch  bore  down  on  them  and  destroyed  them, 
although  the  English  fleet  was  present  under  Ad- 
lairal  Pennington. 

*  Serjeant  Glanville  was  Speaker ;  and  William 
Lenthall  chairmaa  of  conunittee  of  the  whole 
House. 

^  *  An  oath  was  also  imposed  by  one  canon  (the 
axthX  "  for  the  preventing  of  all  innovations  in 
doctnne  and  government,  refusal  to  take  which 
was  to  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  all  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  Another  canon  (the  fifth),  "Against 
Sectaries,"  subjected  "  Anabaptists,  Brownists,  Se- 
paratists, Familists,"  and  other  dissentients  to  the 
same  proceedings  and  penalties,  as  far  as  applica- 
ble, as  Romish  recusants,  and  duected  the  burning 
of  any  *'book,  writing,  or  scandalous  pamphlet 
devised  a^;ainst  the^  government  of  the  Church,'* 
equally  with  those  innilrating  Sodnianism.  The 
continuing  of  this  convocation  after  the  parliament 
had  been  dissolved  was  made  an  accusation  against 
Archbishop  Laud,  though  he  had  acted  by  legal 


advice.     In  fact,  even  an^  opponeat  fWhiteiodc) 
confesses  the  difficulty  of  lus  pcwtion,  for  he : 


The  clergy  were  in  danger  of  the  lung's 
sure  if  they  rose,  and  o£  the  people's  firry  H  tkey 
sat" 

*  One  of  the  Scottish  commissionets  vnm  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  a  preacher.  The  churdi  oi  Sfc 
Augustine  by  St.  Paul's  was  given  up  to  !»■»  and 
his  violent  sermons  had  great  efiect  m 
tl^  popular  discontent. 

y  ITxey  chose  for  their  Speaker  Willi 
a  bencho-  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  member  for  Wood- 
stock, "  a  man  of  a  very  narrow,  timorous  aatare," 
says  Clarendon.  He  was  bom  in  1591  at  Henley  oa 
Thames,  and  was  educated  al  Albon  HaD,  Oxrord. 
He  remained  Speaker  vntil  the  Parliainent  mft 
dispersed  by  Cromwell  in  1653,  and  was  reiaauitd 
in  Feb.  1660.  He  had  been  made  Master  of  dK 
Rolls  in  1643  by  the  Parli»nent,  and  he  iecci»cd 
from  them  the  estate  of  Borford  priory,  a  seqaes^ 
tratcd  property  of  Lord  Falkland.  At  the  Heaiam^ 
tion  he  received  a  pardon,  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  earl  of  Norwich  and  Cdonel  LegK.  He  died 
Sept.  3, 1662,  and  was  buried  at  Burfovd. 

■  Sec  Note,  pi.  388.  *  See  a.d,  t63j» 
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Bttton,Bastvnck^  Leighton,  Lilbume, 
Qambiexs%  and  many  others,  impri- 
toned  by  sentence  of  the  Starchamber 
or  Couit  of  High  Commission,  bring 
fonrd  con^lamts  of  their  treatment. 
A  committee  is  su>pointed  to  investi- 
ftfe  the  same,  and  the  petitioners  are 
flriered  to  be  brought  to  London. 
The  House  expels  *^  projectors"  and 


Prynne  and  Burton  arrive  in  Lon- 
doii»  Not.  27  •. 

The  Conomons  present  articles  of 
iBipeachment  against  the  earl  of  Straf- 
faid'y  Nov.  iiy  when  he  is  conmiitted 
to  the  custody  of  the  usher.  He  is  re- 
■oved  to  the  Tower,  Nov.  25. 

The  king  at  first  refuses  to  allow 
aqr  of  his  council  to  be  examined  by 
the  parliament,  but  soon  gives  way, 
and  Archbishop  Laud  is  so  examined, 
Dec.  4. 

Sir  Francis  Windebank,  secretary 
«f  state^  being  accused  of  corruptly  fa- 
nwring  Romanists,  escapes  to  France  <^. 
The  lord  keeper,  Finch  of  Fordwich, 
bdqg  Impeached,  after  a  speech  in  his 


I  own  defence  (Dec.  15)  before  the  Com- 
mons, flees  to  Holland  \ 

The  canons  latdy  made  are  voted 
unlawful,  after  a  two  days'  debate, 
Dec.  16.  Archbishop  Laud  is  named 
as  their  author,  the  Scots  present  a 
complaint  against  him  as  **the  great 
incendiary,"  and  he  is  conmiitted  to 
the  custody  of  the  usher,  Dec.  18. 

The  archbishop  is  fined  £soo  as 
amends  to  Sir  Robert  Howard,  im- 
prisoned by  the  ecclesiastical  court 
m  1637  K 

A.D.  1641. 

The  Commons  order  that  **  conmiis- 
sions  be  sent  into  all  counties  for  the 
defacing,  demolishing,  and  quite  talking 
away  of  all  images,  altars,  or  tables 
turned  altar-wise,  crucifixes,  supersti- 
tious pictures,  monuments,  and  reliques 
of  idolatry,  out  of  all  churches  or 
chapels  V  Jan.  23. 

Sir  Edward  Lyttelton  is  made  lord 
keeper  ^  Tan.  23. 

The  charges  against  the  earl  of 
Strafford    (twenty-eight   in   number*) 


^  A  money  ooapensation  was  voted  to  them,  but 
not  appear  to  have  been  paid  to  the  two 
who  todc  DO  further  part  in  fmblic  afiairs. 
died  in  Januarv,  lofS,  and  Bastwick  in 
r,  1654 ;  BastwicV  s  widow  (Susanna),  how- 
received  (July  7,  x^^s)  ^  pension  of  aos. 
fitMB  Cromweu,  which  was  increased  to 
a4«  1655,  as  appears  by  the  letters  of 
Prynne  &rea  |>etter,  as  he  was  em- 
■kyud  ia  eoflecting  the  evidenoe  against  Arch- 
BJihop  Land,  when  he  treated  the  captive  with 
ntrrme  hanhness.  He  at  length  became  obnoxi- 
oiis  to  the  army  ibr  opposing  the  murder  of  the 
Uig,  and  he  was  imprisoned  tor  a  time  in  Dunster 
Casue  br  the  Council  of  State  :  he  lived  unnoticed 
Asing  me  Protectorate,  and  at  the  Restoration  he 
ohtained  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  records  in  the 
Tower,  which  he  held  till  nis  death,  in  1669. 

*  The  sum  of  ;^x  3,680  was  voted  to  Chambers,  as 
pensatioa  for  nis  suflferings  and  losses  out  of  a 

jCy>,ooo  imposed  on  the  fanners  of  the  cus- 
A  petition  of  his  to  the  parliament  in  1654 
>  that  he  received  none  of  this  money,  and  had 
B  deprived  of  a  place  in  the  customs  granted  to 
in  hen  of  it  In  1656  (July  31)  he  had  letters 
■eal  granting  him  the  above  sum  out  of  the 
of  any  diiooveries  of  concealed  lands,  &c. 
that  he  might  make:  but  he  did  not  succeed  in 
dds,  and  he  died  in  poverty  Aug.  ao^  1658. 

*  Thisy  however,  was  only  partially  done,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  none  of  their  own  party  suf- 
fering, Uiough  notoriously  guilty. 

*  Nehemiah  WalUngton,  the  Puritan,  exultingly 
dexribes  the  scene.  "O  remember  this  great 
mercy  of  God,  that  those  worthy  and  dear  servants 
of  Giod,  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Prynne,  came  to 
London  with  very  great  honour,  many  thousands 
meeting  c^  them,  some  in  coaches,  some  on  horse- 
hade  nding  in  ranks,  and  some  on  foot,  and  all  with 
aosemary  and  bay  in  their  hands."  Bastwick  ar- 
rived on  Dec.  7,  amd  was  received  "  with  as  great 
honoor  and  respect." 

*  The  principal  man  in  this  proceeding  was  Mr. 
Pyn,  who  maae  the  first  speech,  and  presented  the 


articles.  He  was  bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1584, 
was  a  lawyer,  and  had  once  held  an  office  in  the 
Exchequer.  He  had  sat  in  the  two  preceding  par- 
liaments, and  was  regarded  with  much  deioence 
by  his  party.     Pym  died  in  the  year  1643. 

(  He  died  there  soon  after. 

^  He  had,  as  chief  justice,  been  very  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  other  judges'  opmions  in 
favour  of  ship-money  ;  had  been  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Starchamber,  and  was  believed  to  have 
advised  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  last  parlia- 
ment He  returned  at  the  Restoration,  sat  on  the 
trial  of  the  regicides,  and  died  shortly  after. 

'  Sir  Robert  had  contracted  an  adulterotis  mar- 
ria^  with  the  Viscountess  Purbeck  (a  daughter  of 
Chief  Justice  Coke),  and  had  rescued  her  from  con- 
finement when  sentenced  to  a  public  penance ;  for 
this  he  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  three  months 
in  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminster. 

i  In  consequence,  the  crosses  of  Charins,  St. 
Paul's,  and  Cheapside  were  thrown  down  by  Sir 
Robert  Harlow:  other  famatics  desecrated  the 
churches,  and  hindered  the  public  service.  The 
journal  of  one  of  the  commissioners  (William  Dow- 
sing, employed  in  the  eastern  coimties,)  has  been 
preserved  and  published.  It  fullv  bears  out  the 
complaints  of  Bishop  Hall  and  others  of  most  vile 
and  imrbarous  profanation.     See  Note,  p.  389. 

^  He  continued  with  tlie  parliament  some  time 
after  the  kinjj  had  left  London,  but  then  repaired 
to  him,  takmg  the  great  seal  with  him,  which 
obliged  the  parliament  to  fabricate  a  new  seal  for 
them«ielves.     He  died  in  office,  Aug.  27.  1645. 

•  There  were  at  firet  but  nine  articles,  but  th«e 
were  afterwards  amplified  intothe  abovcnumbcr.  He 
was  charged  with  ruling  Ireland  and  the  north  of 
England  by  the  sword,  and  endeavouring  to  subvert 
the  fundamental  laws;  with  stirring  up  hostility 
with  Scotland,  and  labouring  to  subvert  parlia- 
ments. The  Scottish  commissioners  and  some 
members  of  the  Irish  parliament  also  brought 
heavy  charges  against  him,  but  ihcy  were  »n  sub- 
stance conumed  in  the  articles  exhibited  by  tne 
House  of  Q>mmons. 
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are  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
Jan.  30. 

Sir  Robert  Berkley,  one  of  the 
judges,  accused  of  high  treason"*,  is 
seized  on  the  bench  and  committed  to 
prison,  Feb.  13. 

An  act  passed  (Feb.  15)  "for  the 
prevention  of  inconveniences  happen- 
ing by  the  long  intermission  of  parlia- 
ments," [16  Car.  I.  c.  i].  This  impor- 
tant act  provides  for  the  meeting  of 
a  parliament  at  least  once  in  three 
years ;  imposes  an  oath  on  the  lord 
chancellor  and  other  officers  concerned 
to  issue  the  necessary  writs,  and,  in 
case  of  the  default  of  any  of  them,  em- 
powers the  people  to  elect  representa- 
tives, who  shall  meet  on  the  third 
Monday  in  January ;  the  House  of 
Conmions  so  formed,  as  well  as  the 
House  of  Peers,  being  incapable  of 
being  prorogued  or  dissolved  under 
fifty  days  from  their  first  meeting  with- 
out their  own  consent". 

The  charges  against  Archbishop 
Laud®  are  brought  forward,  Feb.  26. 
He  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  March  i. 

The  House  of  Commons  passes  a 
vote  against  bishops  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment, or  any  clerk  holding  temporal 
authority,  March  10. 

The  earl  of  Strafford's  trial  com- 
mences, before  the  earl  of  Arundel,  as 
high  steward,  and  the  House  of  Peers, 
March  22. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  (April  13), 
a  paper  is  produced  against  him',  pur- 
porting to  oe  minutes  of  advice  given 
by  him  at  the  council-table.  May  5, 
1040,  ("  You  have  an  army  in  Ireland 


that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this 
kingaom  to  obedience'O*  He  denies 
its  genuineness  ;  various  points  of  law 
are  argued  by  his  counsel,  and  the 
Peers  seem  unlikely  to  convict  hinu 

The  Commons  dien  pass  a  bill  of 
attainder  against  him%  April  21,  to 
which  the  Lords  at  length  consent, 
April  29. 

The  icing  addresses  the  parliament, 
desiring  them  to  spare  the  life  of  the 
earl,  'Svhom  in  honour  and  conscience 
he  cannot  believe  guilty  of  treason, 
and  therefore  will  not  consent  to  the 
bill  against  him,"  but  confessing  him 
to  be  unfit  evermore  to  be  employed 
in  any  place  of  trust.  May  i. 

Some  preachers  on  the  next  day 
(Sunday)  incite  the  multitude  to  de- 
mand the  execution  of  the  eaii.  They 
accordingly  repair  tumultuously  to 
Westminster  the  following  day.  May  3. 

The  king  endeavours  to  procure  the 
escape  of  the  earl  from  the  Tower, 
but  the  plan  is  frustrated  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  lieutenant,  Sir  William 
Balfour'. 

A  plan  to  bring  the  English  army 
from  the  north  to  overawe  the  parlia- 
ment' is  discovered.  The  Conmions 
in  consequence  draw  up  a  Protestation 
(May  3)  of  their  resolve  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  faith  against  Romish 
innovation,  to  protect  the  king's  per- 
son, the  freedom  of  the  parliament, 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  bring  to  condign  punish- 
ment all  who  shall  attempt  anything 
to  the  contrary.  This  Protestation 
was   also    taken  by  the   peers   and 


^  ■  His  * '  treason"  consisted  in  having  given  an  opi- 
nion that  the  ship-money  writs  were  legal.  He  was 
subsequently  released  without  trial,  on  payment  of 
a  composition  of  ;Czo,ooa 

■  This  act  was  repealed  in  1664  (16  Car.  II.  c.  i], 
as  derogatory  to  the  Crown. 

«»  There  were  fourteen  original  and  ten  supple- 
mentary articles,  but  all  may  be  comprised  under 
the  three  heads  of  endeavouring  (z)  to  subvert  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  and  introduce  arbi- 
trary government ;  (2)  to  subvert  true  reli^on  and 
introduce  popery ;  and  (3)  to  subvert  the  rights  of 
parliament. 

P  It  was  brought  forward  by  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
who  asserted  that   he  had  found  it  among    the 

B.pcrs  of  his  father,  the  secretary  of  state.  '*  Sir 
any  the  younger,"  as  he  was  called,  was  bom  in 
x6z2,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  He  was  of  a  wild, 
visionary  temperament,  and  resided  for  some  time 
among  the  extreme  Puritans  in  America.  On  his 
return,  he  was  made  joint  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
and  was  knishted.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  "  root  and  branch"  party,  had  a  great  share  in 
introducing  the  Covenant  and  the  SeU-denying  Or- 


dinance, and  is  described  by  Clarendon  as  the  only- 
one  of  the  conunissioners  at  Newport  who  did  not 
desire  the  success  of  the  negotiations.  After  the 
murder  of  the  king,  he  became  a  member  of  tlie 
Council  of  State,  but  retired  into  the  country  when 
Cromwell  seized  the  government.  He  was  dis- 
liked and  imprisoned  by  the  Protector,  but  sat  in 
Richard's  parliament,  and  was  for  a  short  time 
President  of  the  Council  on  Richard's  folL  He 
was  condemned  and  executed  in  1663. 

«»  Lord  Dieby,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  and 
fifty-eight  others  voted  against  it:  their  names 
were  posted  in  the  streets  as ."  Straffordians,  who, 
to  save  a  traitor,  would  betray  their  coxmtry." 
The  House,  when  complained  to,  refiised  to  nouce 
this  interference  with  its  freedom  of  debate. 

'  He  was  a  Scottish  Covenanter,  who  had  been 
placed  in  that  office  at  the  express  demand  of  the 
Commons. 

•  The  plan,  in  which  Jermyn,  Goring,  Legg,  and 
other  royal  officers  were  participators,  was  clearly 
proved  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  king, 
and  it  served  ever  after  with  his  adversaries  as  an 
argument  of  his  bad  fgdth. 
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bishops,  but  a  bill  intended  to  impose 
it  on  all  classes  was  rejected. 

All  persons  bringing  in  foreign 
forces  declared  public  enemies,  May  5. 

The  king  at  length  gives  his  con- 
sent, by  commission,  to  the  act  of  at- 
tainder of  the  earl  of  Strafford'  [16 
Car.  I.  c  38],  May  10 ;  as  also  to  an 
act  **  to  prevent  inconveniences  which 
may  happen  by  the  untimely  adjoum- 
isg,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  of  this 
present  Parliament "  [c.  7],  which  pro- 
Tides  that  neither  House  shall  be  ad- 
journed except  at  their  own  order,  or 
the  parliament  dissolved  except  by  act 
ofparliament'. 

The  king  sends  a  letter  to  the  Lords, 
requesting  them  to  confer  with  the 
Ounmons  on  some  means  of  sparing 
die  earFs  life.  May  11.  They  decline 
to  do  so,  and  he  is  beheaded  on  Tower- 
HiU»,  May  12. 

The  pacification  with  Scotland  rati- 
fied by  parliament  [c.  17],  and;^300,ooo 
ordered  to  be  raised  as  '%endly  assist- 
ance and  relief  promised  to  our  bre- 
thren of  Scotland  J^,"  [c.  18]. 

A  subsidy  of  timnage  and  poundage 
granted  [c  8].  This  grant  was  but 
bom  May  25  to  July  15,  1641*,  and 
any  officer  presuming  to  levy  it  after 
that  time  was  to  incur  the  penalties  of 
praemunire,  and  also  be  disabled  dur- 
mg  his  life  to  sue  in  any  court. 

A  poll-tax  is  levied  for  the  payment 
and  disbanding  of  both  armies,  [c.  9]. 
Dukes  were  to  pay  ;£  100 ;  bishops  /60 ; 
other  ranks  less ;  gentlemen  of  2lioo 


per  annum  were  taxed  at  £$  ;  freemen 
of  companies,  is. ;  and  meaner  per- 
sons, 6d,  Romish  recusants  were  as- 
sessed at  double  rates. 

The  bishop  of  Norwich  (Matthew 
Wren)  is  committed  to  the  Tower, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  Commons, 
July  5. 

Five  of  the  judges  who  had  argued 
in  favour  of  ship-money  (Bramston, 
Crawley,  Davenport,  Trevor,  and  Wes- 
ton) are  imprisoned.  An  act  is  passed 
whereby  all  their  proceedings  in  the 
matter  are  declared  void,  and  all  re- 
cords and  processes  concerning  the 
same  made  void  and  cancelled,  [c.  14]. 

An  act  passed  "for  regulating  the 
Privy  Council,  and  for  taking  away  the 
court  commonly  called  the  Starcham- 
ber,"  [c.  10].  This  act  asserts  that  all 
matters  heretofore  examined  in  the 
Starchamber  are  cognizable  by  the 
common  law,  affirms  that  the  king  and 
his  council  have  no  jurisdiction,  power, 
or  authority  over  any  man's  estate*, 
and  forbids  the  attempt  to  exercise 
such  by  any  officer  whatever,  on  pain 
of  ;£5oo  penalty  for  the  first  offence, 
;£  1,000  for  the  second,  and  disability 
to  hold  office,  or  to  make  or  receive 
any  gift,  grant,  or  conveyance  of  lands, 
&c.,  for  the  third. 

The  High  Commission  Court  abo- 
lished, and  the  erection  of  any  new 
court  with  like  powers  forbidden, 
[c.  ii]. 

The  Stannary  and  Forest  Courts  re- 
gulated, [cc.  15, 16].    The  jurisdiction 


'  *  Strafford  wrote  a  letter  on  the  4th  of  May  to 
the  long,  requestins^  that  his  death  might  be  the 
neaas  01  reconciliation,  but  Charles  Is  understood 
to  hare  yield<Kl  to  the  sophistical  reasoning  of  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  even  his  devoted  subject, 
Archmshop  Laud,  cannot  forbear  to  censure  him. 
He  justly  remarlcs,  that  the  king's  speech  of  his 
detennination  not  to  assent  to  the  bill  "  displeased 
■i^ttfly,  ajid  I  verily  think  it  hastened  the  earl's 
death.  And,  indMd,  to  what  end  should  the  king 
come  voluntarily  to  say  this,  and  there,  unless  he 
would  have  bided  by  it.  whatever  came  ?  And  it 
had  been  fiir  more  regal  to  reject  the  bill  when  it 
had  been  brought  to  him,  (his  conscience  standing 
to  as  his  Majesty  openly  professed  it  did,)  than  to 
make  this  honourable  preface,  and  let  the  bill  pass 
after." 

"  The  reason  assigned  for  this  act,  which  in 
reality  overthrew  the  royal  authority,  was,  that 
the  lane  sums  of  money  necessary  to  be^  bor- 
rowed tor  the  pa3rment  of  the  armies,  which  it  was 
desired  to  disband,  could  not  be  had  *'  until  such 
obstades  are  first  removed  as  are  occasioned  by 
Scan,  jealousies,  and  apprehensions  of  divers  his 
If  ajoty's  loyal  subjects,  that  this  present  parlia- 
ment may  be  adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dissolved 
beCore  justice  shaU  be  duly  executed  upon  delin- 
quents, puUic  grievances  redressed,  a  nrm  peace 
between  the  two  nations  of  England  and  Scotland 


concluded,  and  before  sufficient  provision  be  made 
for  the  repayment  of  the  said  moneys  so  to  be 
raised." 

"  As  he  passed  to  execution  he  received  the 
blessing  of  his  fellow-captive,  Archbishop  Laud, 
who,  in  the  history  of  his  own  Troubles  and  Trial, 
thus  notices  his  death :  "  In  their  judgment  who 
were  men  of  worth,  and^  some  upon,  some  nexur  the 
scaffold,  he  made  a  patient,  and  pious,  and  coura- 
geous end :  insomucn,  that  some  doubted  whether 
his  death  had  more  of  the  Roman  or  the  Christian 
in  it,  it  was  so  full  of  both.  And,  notwithstanding 
this  hard  fate  which  fell  upon  him,  he  is  dead  with 
more  honour  than  any  o«'  them  will  gain  which 
hunted  after  his  life." 

y  To  assist  in  raising  the  money,  half  of  the 
plate  of  all  persons  havmg  above  ^20  worth,  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  and  coined. 

■  The  grant  was  continued,  by  six  subsequent 
acts  [cc.  12,  23,  25,  29,  31,  36],  to  July  2,  1642  ; 
the  purpose  evidently  being  to  extort  concessions  as 
the  price  of  each  renewal. 

•  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  court  of  the  pre- 
sident and  council  of  Wales,  the  council  of  the 
North,  and  the  palatine  courts  of  Lancaster  and 
Chester,  were  abolished,  the  first  two  cnurely,  the 
others  only  so  far  as  they  had  imitated  the  arbi- 
trary jurisdiction  of  the  Starchamber* 
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of  the  first  was  confined,  tinder  heavy 
penalties,  to  causes  arising  among  the 
linners ;  and  the  limits  of  forests  were 
ordered  to  be  ascertained  by  com- 
imssioners  *. 

Writs  to  con:^)ei  the  taking  of  the 
order  <of  knighthood  abolished  ^,  {c.  20]. 

An  act  passed  for  the  relief  a  cap- 
tiv'es  taken  by  Tuxidsh,  Moorish,  and 
other  pirates,  [c  24I  For  this  pra-- 
pose  an  additional  cRity  of  $  per  cent, 
was  laid  on  meicfaaadise  ror  three 
years.  It  was  to  be  recdved  by  the 
corporation  of  London,  and  laid  out  by 
a  committee  of  both  Houses  in  provid- 
ing for  the  safeguard  of  the  seas,  the 
neglect  of  which,  by  evil  ministers,  the 
act  states,  had  occasioned  many  to  be 
taken  captives,  who,  being  used  with 
extreme  cruelty,  had  become  rene- 
gades'*. 

The  sumof  ;£6i,i25  t2s,  21/.  voted  as 
compensation  to  Holtis,  Sdden,  Cham- 
bers, and  others*,  July  8. 

The  English  and  Scottish  armies 
are  disbanded  on  the  same  day,  Aug.  6. 

The  king  goes  to  Scotland  carlv  in 
August.  He  is  followed  by  Lord  How- 
ard of  Eskrick,  Sir  Phinp  Stapleton 
and  Mr.  Hampden,  who  keep  up  the 
intercourse  between  the  malcontents 
in  both  kingdoms. 

The  Conmions  impeach  thirteen  of 
the  bishops  for  their  share  in  the 
canons  of  1640',  Aug.  13. 

The  Scottish  parliament  assembles, 
Aug.  17.  All  the  recent  proceedings 
against  the  bishops  are  confirmed  by 
the  king,  and  a  portion  of  their  reve- 
nues appropriated  to  the  various  Uni- 
versities.   The  king  gives  new  titles 


and  important   offices  to  the 
actors  in  the  late  troubles  ■• 

The  parlianaent  adjouxBS,  S 
but  both  Houses  appoiat  oobh 
to  sit  dnriDg  the  reoess. 

The  committee  of  the  Peei 
sisted  of  the  ead  of  Essck  ^  (wb 
king  had  lately  appointed  gen 
his  forces  sondi  oi  Treot,  inth 
sive  powers,)  and  fiAeen  others 
oonfmed  themselves  to  the  bi 
of  conespondence  with  the  1 
charged  u^th  the  disbanding 
armies.  The  committee  of  the 
mons  acted  very  difierently ;  the 
fifty  in  number,  and  hid  fn 
chairman  Mr.  Pym,  mider  «h< 
rection  diey  became  in  effect  the 
of  the  nation.  They  carried 
quiries  regarding  those  wfaa 
House  had  voted  delinquents ;  li 
to  every  information,  whether  ' 
ill-founded,  which  m^g^  discre 
king  and  his  ministers,  and 
orders  on  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
on  their  own  authoritv.  But,  as 
be  expected,  their  chief  effort 
directed  to  overthrow  the  const 
of  the  Church,  which  Ardibisho 
had  so  zealously  laboured  to  a 
they  thrust  their  own  partisax 
vacant  livings,  practised  every  1 
annoyance  and  injury  to  the 
suspended  the  performance 
Liturgy,  and  encouraged  in  the 
lace  a  contempt  for  holy  plac 
things,  which  soon  resulted  in  tl 
grievous  profanation  of  churdi 
tombs,  and  in  the  open  promu 
of  the  impious  opinions  of  the  A 
tists  and  Socinians. 


IRELAND. 


A.D.  164I. 

A  formidable  insurrection  breaks  out 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  Oct  23. 
The  success  of  the  Scots  in  their 


recent  contest  inspired  the  Roi 
of  Ireland  with  a  nope  of  obtai 
like  manner  a  redress  of  man^ 
ances,  under  which  they  had  li 


^  At  the  same  time  the  Earl  Marshal's  Court  was 
voted  a  grievance,  ami  abolished,  without  the  pass- 
ing of  any  statute. 

«  No  person  was  in  futtire  to  be  compelled  to 
«ake  the  otder,  or  to  compound  for  lus  respite  or  re- 
fusal, "under  pretext  ofanandeot custom  or  usage." 

*  See  A.D.  Z609. 

•  This  iiiwrnrfrtJi**^  was  very  partially  paid,  the 
•parliament  men  reoemag  the  most:  but  the  greater 
number  of  claims  were  noKlected  altogether,  and, 
as  befove  B>rtinT.d,  CbuBben  died  iS  years  after 
iu  abject  povaty. 

'  See  p.  4x4. 


K  Alexander  Lesley,  the  general,  was  i 
of  Leren ;  lord  Loudoun  (umnerly  impri 
corresponding  with  the  French  kin^X  ^m 
earl  of  Argyle  was  created  a  marquis. 

^  Robert  Devereux,  eldest  son  of  At 
of  Elizabeth,  bom  in  xsox.  He  had  loi 
in  the  Netheiiands,  and  was  cateemec 
generaL  When  the  civil  war  broke  o«i 
appointed  commander  in  diief  of  the 
fioftaes,  his  pay  being  fixed  at  the 
i£xo,ooo  per  annum  He 
amd  died  Sept  24^  1646. 
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boued,  and  r^aiding  which  they  had 
jost  reason  to  complatn  of  the  bad 
ful^  o£  the  king  and  his  advisers*. 
Thar  ancient  customs  had  been  de- 
dtted  iHegal  by  the  courts ;  whole 
counties  had  been  daimed  as  bdong- 
mg  to  the  crown,  on  the  most  iniauit- 
<Mts  pietexts  ^ ;  the  property  of  their 
oldest  and  wealthiest  families  had  been 
thas  greatly  diminished,  and  what  re- 
nained  to  them  was  manifestly  inse- 
cne.  Added  to  this,  the  vehement 
tmguage  of  the  Puritan  party,  which 
bad  now  gained  so  htsX  an  ascendancy 
m  F-ngian^i^  filled  them  with  fears  of  a 
fettled  design  to  extirpate  their  reU- 
fkn ;  and,  whilst  they  were  excluded 
mm  offices  of  honour  or  profit,  they 
saw  the  humble  dependants  cf  the 
"andertakers''  for  the  new  plantations 
sitting  in  parliament,  or  acting  as  ma- 
gistrates. The  iron  rule  of  Wentwoith 
prevented  more  than  murmins  and 
secret  confederacies,  but  now  that  he 
was  no  more,  and  the  king's  authority 
was  in  reality  extinct,  the  energy  and 
eloquence  of  one  man  sufficed  to  de- 
temnae  them  on  an  appeal  to  arms. 

This  was  Roger  More,  a  gentleman 
of  Kiklaie,  whose  family  estate  had 
been  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  its  origi- 
nal size  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Eng- 
lish (planters.  He  procured  the  co- 
opeiation  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal'  (a 
kinsman  of  the  attainted  carl  of  Ty- 
rone), of  Lord  Inniskillen  (Cornelius 


McGuire),  and  many  other  native  Irish 
chieftains,  and  expecting  at  leEtst  the 
neutrality  of  the  Anglo-Irish  lords  of 
the  Pale,  he  planned  a  surprise  of  Dub- 
lin Castle  and  a  general  riung  in  Ulster, 
bodi  to  be  attempted  the  same  day, 
October  23, 1641. 

The  attempt  on  Dublin  miscarried, 
owing  to  a  premature  disclosure  of  the 
plot  to  one  Owen  Conolly,idio  carried 
the  news  to  the  lords  justices,  but  the 
rising  in  Ulster  was  at  first  successfiiL 
The  open  country  was  ravaged,  most 
of  the  newly-founded  towns  captured, 
and  the  imhappy  settlers  either  killed 
on  the  spot,  or  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  Dublin,  where  famine  and  sickness 
made  awful  ravages  among  thenu 

The  lords  justices  sent  urgent  mes- 
sages for  succour,  both  to  the  king  in 
Scotland  and  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment; fortified  Dublin,  and  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  Anglo-Irish  to 
take  the  field  against  the  insurgents ; 
but  this  few  of  them  would  do  ;  though 
opposed  in  other  matters,  they  were 
united  to  O'Neal  by  conununity  of 
faith,  and  the  threats  of  the  Puritans. 
Some  troops,  however,  arrived  from 
England,  the  natives  were  worsted  in 
many  encounters,  and  horrible  cruel- 
tics  were  committed  on  both  sides". 
The  marquis  of  Ormond",  lord-lieu- 
tenant, laboured  zealously  to  preserve 
the  semblance  of  the  royal  authority, 
but  in  this  he  was  opposed  as  much  by 


*  In  7608  the  king  had,  for  a  Ullage  fttnn  of  money 
{£iaa^oooX  agreed  to  a  tenet  of  Graces,  as  they 
war  lenaed,  by  whi^,  among  other  things,  the 
oath  of  supremacy  was  dispensed  with,  recusants 
were  jdloved  to  practise  in  the  courts  of  law,  and 
a  pioaiiae  was  given  thai  dainus  bv  the  crown  to 
'^mr'^**^  property  should  be  luniteo  to  sixty  years. 
It  wa»  promtbcd  that  these  ooncessions  should  be 
ratified  by  a  narliament.  but  by  the  dishonest 
iinii  wrnt  ol  Wentwoith  this  was  defeated,  al- 
ihoMj^  the  money  had  been  paid. 

^  wentworth,  in  his  letters,  avows  his  opinion 
ikiC  Ireland  was  a  conquered^  country,  and  that 
ibmiaic  its  inhabitants  had  neither  rights  nor  pro- 
potty  c3KO^  by  express  jgrant  from  the  crown. 
Aetang  00  this,  he  oaimed  the  whole  province  of 
Coananght.  as  given  by  Henry  III.  to  Richard  de 
Bwgh,  and  reannexed  to  tlte  crown  by  De  Buivh's 
.  Edward  IV.  A  jury  at  Galway,  hav- 
iTHiiiwd  a  verdict  that  we  grant  in  question 
only  of  certain  royalties,  not  of  the  fec'siraple 
ef  the  famd,  were  heavily  lined  and  imprisoned ; 
and  die  Ireeholders  were  thus  intimidated  into  the 
■nicadcr  of  from  one-tfaird  to  one-half  of  their 
Indk  iqMn  whidi  it  was  proposed  to  found  new 
^'itfif'*  plantations.  These  grievances  fdl  heavily 
i^OB  the  whole  body  of  Romanists,  while  at  the 
Mt  linn  I  In  ricrtiiwtsnf  settlers  were  harassed  by 
inqitiries  into  the  mode  in  which  they  had  fiiUiUed 
iht  conditions  of  thmr  grants,  and  rendered  almost 
M  ^toontCBled  m  ttte  native  Irish. 


*  He  had  studied  the  law  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
professed  Protestantism  ;  but  he  now  avowed  him- 
self a  Romanist.  After  a  varietv  of  fortune  he  was 
captured  by  the  republicans  and  executed,  in  1653. 
^  ■>  In  Rushworth  (voL  iii.)  may  be  seen  a  kmg 
list  of  butcheries  said  to  have  been  committed  by 
the  Romaniftts  on  the  Protestants,  grounded  on  in- 
quisitions taken  some  years  after :  but  it  is  remailc- 
able  that  the  lords  justices,  writing  at  the  very 
time,  make  no  mention  of  any  vxA  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  Protestants  (amounting  to  200.000  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  to  40,000  or  50,000  accord- 
ing to  others,)  as  is  usually  said  to  liave  occurred. 
The  contest  was  doubtless  embittered  b}-  the  dif- 
ference of  creeds,  but  it  unquestionably  arose  rather 
from  political  than  purely  rdi^ions  causes:  the 
Romanists  armed  to  preserve  their  estates. 

■  James  Butler,  fcucoesnvely  earl,  marquis,  and 
duke  of  Ormond,  was  bom  in  Xoodon  in  x6zo^  and 
was  educated  by  Ardibidiop  Abbot.  He  is  fa- 
vourably known  for  his  honest  and  able  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  of  which  country  he  was  four 
times  lord-lieutenant :  namely,  from  1642  to  1647  ; 
Z648  to  1^ :  1662  to  1669 ;  and  1677  to  1685.  He 
passed  several  years  in  poverty  with  the  exiled 
king^  and  on  the  Restoration  experienced  little 
gratitude  from  him  for  all  his  sufferings  and  losses, 
tnoogh  these  were  considered  by  the  Iri^  parlia- 
ment in  a  far  more  liberal  manner  than  those  of 
meaner  men.  Ormond  did  not  long  survive  his 
last  recall  from  his  post,  dying  Jtily  ax,  x688. 
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the  troops  of  the  parliament  as  by  those 
of  the  confederate  Catholics'*.  With  the 
latter  he  at  length  concluded  an  armis- 
tice, (Sept.  15,  1643),  the  king,  though 
doubtless  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  original  rising,  as  his  enemies  as- 
serted, having  before  this  negotiated 
with  tlie  Irish  for  their  help  against 
his  parliament'.  On  the  ruin  of  the 
royal  cause  in  England,  Ormond  was 
obliged  to  nlake  a  treaty  with  the  par- 
liament (June  19,  1647)  and  withcfraw 
to  the  continent  The  Assembly  of 
Kilkenny,  however,  refused  to  be  bound 
by  the  stipulations  that  he  had  made, 
and  though  he  returned  to  his  post  in 
1648,  the  triumphant  Parliamentarians 
carried  on  the  war  until  they  had  ef- 
fected more  than  any  of  the  English 
kings  had  ever  done,  and  by  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  the  island  were  en- 
abled to  portion  it  out  by  the  sword 
among  their  adherents. 


A.D.  1641. 

The  parliament  reassembles,  Oct.  20. 
They  receive  information  of  the  events 
in  Ireland,  Oct.  25 ;  and  the  king  com- 
mits the  conduct  of  the  war  to  them. 

The  king  fills  up  several  vacant 
bishoprics*",  on  which  the  Commons 
remonstrate,  but  fail  to  procure  the 
concurrence  of  the  Peers. 

The  king  returns  to  England.    He 


is  entertained  by  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, with  great  apparent  cordiality, 
Nov.  25.  He  removes  the  next  day 
to  Hampton  Court,  and  shortly  after 
revokes  the  commission  of  the  earl  of 
Essex  as  general  south  of  Trent 

The  Commons  draw  up  a  vehement 
Remonstrance,  which  they  present  to 
the  king',  Dec.  i. 

The  king  returns  to  Whitehall,  early 
in  December.  Many  gentlemen  ofifer 
their  services  as  a  body  guard  %  be- 
tween whom  and  the  populace  skir- 
mishes frequently  occur. 

The  bishops,  being  daily  assaulted 
on  their  way  to  the  parliament,  at 
length  draw  up,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Williams,  archbishop  of  York, 
a  protest  against  ''all  laws,  orders, 
votes,  resolutions,  and  determinations'' 
passed  during  their  "enforced  ab- 
sence," Dec.  28. 

The  protest  is  communicated  to  the 
parliament,  Dec  29.  On  the  complaint 
of  the  Conmions,  tne  signers,  twdve  in 
number,  are  committed  to  the  Tower*, 
Dec.  30. 

The  Commons  apply  to  the  king  for 
a  guard,  under  the  conmiand  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  Dec.  31  ;  the  king  re- 
fuses. 

A.D.  1642. 

The  attorney-general  (Sir  Edward 
Herbert),  by  order  of  the  king,  exhi- 


0  This  was  the  name  assumed  by  a  body  that 
first  met  at  Kells  in  May,  1642.  On  October  24  of 
the  same  year  an  Assembly  was  regularly  consti- 
tuted at  Kilkenny.  It  consbted  of  11  prelates,  14 
peers,  and  226  commoners,  of  Irish  or  Anglo-Irish 
race,  raised  an  army,  sent  and  received  envois, 
oflfered  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  various  foreign 
princes,  and  carried  on  an  orderly  government  tor 
some  years;  but  being  opposed  by  both  Ormond 
and  the  Parliament,  it  ceased  to  meet  in  1648. 

P  His  agent  was  Lord  Glamorfi;an  (Edward  So- 
merset, afterwards  marquis  of  Worcester),  who 
was  empowered  to  treat  with  them  without  the 
knowledge  of  Ormond,  the  lord-lieutenanL  Charles 
was  so  disingenuous  as  to  disavow  him,  and  declare 
that  he  had  exceeded  his  instructions ;  but  the 
original  documents  remain,  and  they  prove  that 
such  was  not  the  case. 

1  Bristol,  Carlisle,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Norwich, 
Salisbury,  Worcester,  and  York. 

'It  consisted  of  no  less  than  306  articles,  and 
dwelt  with  bitterness  on  every  harsh  or  illegal  act 
that  had  been  committed  by  the  government  from 
the  period  of  the  king's  accession.  It  was  printed, 
and  widely  distributed,  and  had  a  most  baneful 
effect  on  tne  people,  who  crowded  daUy  to  the  par- 
liament-house, attacked  the  bishops,  and  menacxd 
the  court. 

•  They  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Lunsford, 
a  man  of  bad  character,  and  a  Romanist :  the  ap- 
pellations Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  arose  from 
these  conflicts.  Hie  king  named  Lunsford  governor 


of  the  Tower,  Dec  33,  but  revoked  the  appoint- 
ment three  days  after. 

*  They  were,  John  Williams,  archbishop  of  York  ; 
Thomas  Morton,  George  Coke,  and  Godlrev  Good- 
man, bishops  of  Durham,  Hereford,  and  Glou- 
cester; Joseph  Hall,  John  and  Mornn  Owen,  of 
Norwich,  St.  Asaph,  and  Llandaff ;  William  Pierc^ 
Robert  Skinner,  and  John  Towers,  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough  ;  Matthew  Wren 
and  Robert  Wright,  of  Ely,  and  Coventry  and 
Lichfield.  ^  *'  We  poor  souls,"  says  one  of  their 
number.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  "  Hard  Measure," 
"who  little  thought  that  we  had  done  anything 
that  might  deserve  a  chiding,  are  now  caUed  to 
our  knees  at  the  bar,  and  cl^rged  severally  with 
high  treason,  being  not  a  little  astonished  at  the 
suddenness  of  this  crimination,  compared  with  the 
perfect  innocency  of  our  own  intentions,  which 
were  only  to  bring  us  to  our  due  places  in  parlia- 
ment with  safety  and  speed,  without  the  least  pur- 
pose of  any  man's  offence  ;  but  now  traitors  we  are 
in  all  the  haste,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
For  on  December  30,  in  all  the  extremity  of  fi^t, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  dark  evening,  are  we  voted 
to  the  Tower ;  only  two  of  our  number  had  the 
favour  of  the  black  rod  by  reason  of  their  age, 
which  though  desired  by  a  noble  lord  on  my  be- 
half, would  not  be  granted :  wherein  I  acknow- 
ledge and  bless  the  gracious  providence  of  my 
God,  for  had  I  been  gratified  I  had  beon  undone 
both  in  body  and  purse ;  the  rooms  being  strait^ 
and  the  expense  beyond  the  reach  of  my  estate." 
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bits  articles  of  treason  in  the  House  of 
Lords  against  Lord  Kimbolton  and 
five  members  of  the  Commons',  Jan.  3, 
and  demands  that  they  be  delivered 
up.  Meanwhile  the  Commons  pass  a 
Tote  empowering  their  members*  to 
stand  on  their  defence  against  any  ar- 
rest; the  parties  retire  into  the  city, 
under  the  protection  of  the  trained 
bands,  but  meir  lodgings  are  searched, 
and  their  papers  seized. 

The  king  comes  to  the  House,  at- 
tended by  a  guard,  and  demands  the 
delivery  of  the  five  members,  Jan.  4. 
^At  his  unexpected  coming  into  the 
House,"  says  Whitelock,  "they  were 
in  a  very  great  amazement,  but  upon 
bis  going  away,  and  so  as  he  might 
bear  them,  the  House  was  in  a  great 
disorder,  crying  aloud,  many  of  them 
together,  *  Privilege  !  privilege  !'" 

The  Conmions  vote  the  king's  com- 
ing-in a  warlike  manner"  a  high 
breach  of  privilege,  declare  the  order 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  five  mem- 
bers ''false,  scandalous^  and  LLlegal," 
assert  that  they  cannot  safely  sit  with- 
out a  guard,  which  the  king  has  re- 
fused them,  and  adjourn  the  House, 
Jan.  5,  after  appointing  committees  ^ 
to  sit  in  the  city. 

The  king  goes  into  the  city,  Jan.  5, 
and  explains  his  proceedings  and  in- 
tentions regarding  the  five  members  ^ 
The  parliamentary  committee  col- 
lects evidence  as  to  the  king's  coming 
to  the  House,  Jan.  6,  7.  The  citizens 
petition  the  king,  complaining  of  neg- 
lect of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  also 
of  his  attempt  to  seize  the  members, 
Jan.  7. 
The  king  issues  a  fresh  proclama- 


tion to  arrest  the  members,  Jan.  8. 
The  parliamentary  committee  arranges 
for  protecting  them  in  their  return  to 
the  House. 

The  king,  alarmed  at  the  prepara- 
tions in  the  city,  retires  to  Hampton 
Court,  Jan.  10,  and  removes  on  Jan.  12 
to  Windsor. 

The  parliament  reassembles,  Jan.  i  r. 
The  five  members  are  brought  back  in 
triumph,  attended  by  an  armed  force 
both  by  land  and  water*. 

Lord  Digby,  Colonel  Lunsford,  and 
others,  appear  in  arms  for  the  king 
at  Kingston,  Jan.  12  ;  the  parlia- 
ment votes  them  traitors.  Lunsford 
is  captured  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  but  Digby  escapes  to  the 
continent. 

A  large  body  of  Buckinghamshire 
freeholders*  repair  to  the  king  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  complain  of  the 
accusation  against  their  member  (John 
Hampden),  Jan.  12.  The  king  in- 
forms them  that  he  has  abandoned 
the  charges. 

The  Commohs  pass  votes  to  secure 
possession  of  the  Tower,  Portsmouth, 
and  HulP,  Jan.  12  ;  impeach  Her- 
bert, the  attorney-general  *=,  Jan.  1 5  ; 
and  draw  up  a  declaration  of  their 
privileges,  Jan.  17. 

The  king  sends  a  message,  Jan.  20, 
desiring  the  parliament  to  digest  all 
their  demands  and  grievances  into  one 
body,  and  promising  his  favourable 
consideration  of  whatever  they  may 
propose. 

The  Commons  express  their  thanks 
(Jan.  26),  but  desire,  "  as  a  sure  ground 
of  safety  and  confidence,"  that  the  king 
will  place  the  militia  in  the  hands  of 


*  Lord  Kimbolton  (Edward  Montagu)  became 
1  of  Manchester,  and  a  general  in  the  parlia- 
Dtary  army,  but  was  displaced  by  the  SelAleny- 

iog  Ordinance.  The  commoners  were,  John  Hamp- 
den, the  opponent  of  ship-money  ;  Pym,  the  leader 
of  the  proceedings  against  Strafford ;  Sir  Arthur 
Hasilrigge,  afterwards  a  regicide,  and  who  died  in 
the  Tower  in  1661 :  Den2il  Holies,  afterwards  earl 
aiChrc ;  and  William  Strode,  a  Spanish  merchant, 
and  um  of  one  of  the  members  imprisoned  in  16^9. 

*  One  was  charged  with  the  anfairs  of  Ireland ; 
Ae  other  was  to  concert  measures  for  the  safety  of 
the  accused  members.  The  first  sat  in  the  Guild- 
haO,  the  other  occupied  sometimes  Grocexs'-hall, 
sometimes  Merchant  Taylors'-hall. 

f  He  was  received  with  sullen  silence,  the  only 
exception  bein£[  that  one  man  (Henry  Walker,  an 
iroomonger)  raised  the  ominous  cry,  "To  your 
tents,  O Israel !" 

"  Skippon,  the  sergeant-major-general  of  the 
London  trained  bands,  was  the  commander. 

■  They  were  not  above  2,000  strong,  according  to 


Sir  Edward  Dering,  then  one  of  their  party,  though 
their  number  was  given  out  as  4,000 ;  but  systema- 
tic exaggeration  was  a  part  of  their  terrorizing 
system. 

*>  There  was  an  idea  that  the  king  had  received 
the  promise  of  a  force  from  France,  which  was  to 
land  at  Portsmouth.  Goring,  the  governor,  held 
the  town  for  a  while,  but  was  driven  out  by  the 
earl  of  Essex.  The  Tower  had  a  large  quantity 
of  stores,  which  the  king  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
move, but  which  was  now  prevented  by  a  blockade, 
under  Skippon :  and  in  Hull  was  16,000  stand  of 
arms,  placed  there  on  the  recent  disbandment. 
Through  the  activity  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  the 
king  was  prevented  from  entering  Hull,  and  an 
attempt  to  Desiege  that  town  was  the  first  operation 
of  the  unhappy  civil  war. 

«  He  escaped  to  the  kmg,  went  abroad  on  tho 
ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  and  received^  the  nommdl 
office  of  lord-keeper  from  Charles  II.  in  1653.  He 
was  soon  displaced  by  Hyde,  and  died  in  poverty 
at  Paris  in  X057. 
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such  persons  only  as  they  shall  re- 
commend to  himr  The  king  dedmes 
to  comply. 

An  act  passed  to  disable  persons  in 
ho4y  orders  to  exercise  any  temporal 
jurisdiction  or  aathohty,  [16  Car.  I. 
c.  27].  They  were  not  to  have  place 
in  parliament,  or  in  the  privy  council, 
neither  were  they  to  act  as  justices  of 
the  peace,  or  to  execute  any  commis- 
sion under  the  crown;  any  acts  as 
such  done  by  them  were  to  be  void*. 

Several  statutes  passed  for  ''the 
speedy  and  efTectoal  reducing  of  the 
rebels  m  His  Majest/s  kingdom  of  Ire- 
laoid."  A  body  of  sddiers  was  ordered 
to  be  pressed  [c.  28],  and  contributions 
were  solicited  [c  30} ;  but  these  bemg 
uncertain,  a  levy  of  ;£4oo,ooo  was  de- 
creed, to  be  paid  into  the  ciiambers 
of  LiMidon  and  Yoric  [c.  32] ;  beside 
winch,  as  ''drrers  wcMthy  and  well- 
afiected  perscns  had  perceived  that 
many  millions  of  acres  of  the  rd^els' 
lands  of  that  kii^dom  which  go  under 
die  name  of  profitable  lancu  would 
be  confiscate  and  to  be  disposed  o£/' 
2,$oofioo  acres  were  at  once  offered  to 
persons  who  would  adventure  money* ; 
the  sums  were  to  be  paid  imo  the 
Chamber  of  London,  m  four  instal- 
ments, and  corporations  were  allowed 
to  subscribe,  [cc  33, 34, 35].  Very  large 
sums  were  thus  raised,  but  they  were 
mainly  applied  by  the  parliament  in 
England  to  carry  on  war  with  the  king, 
and  the  settlers  in  Ireland  were  left 
almost  entirely  to  their  own  resources. 

The  queen  passes  over  to  Holland', 
where  she  sells  or  pawns  the  crown 
jewels,  and  buys  arms  and  military 
stores  for  the  king,  February. 


The  kmg  retires  to  Theobalds,  Teh. 
28.  The  paiiiame&t  again  desire  the 
copntrol  of  the  militia',  and  b^  tint 
he  will  not  withdraw  from  London, 
March  I.    He  declines  compliance  ^ 

The  parliament  direct  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  lord  hieh  adnnral, 
to  take  the  command  of  uie  fleet',  in 
order  to  prevent  the  landing  of  ap- 
plies from  the  oueen  K 

The  earls  of  Pembroke  and  HoI> 
land,  and  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mons, are  sent  to  the  king  at  New- 
market, March  9,  to  remonstrate  with 
hxm  on  his  proceedings  ;  an  angry 
conference  ensues*.  On  their  lelain 
the  Houses  vote  that  the  king's  ab- 
sence is  fatal  to  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  those  who  have  ad- 
vised it  are  jusdy  to  be  suspected  as 
favourers  of  the  rebdiion  there. 

The  parliament  vote  that  tbiar  or- 
dinance for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom is  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  & 
kii^s  commissions  of  lieutenancy  are 
ill^^  and  void,  April  15. 

The  kii^  sends  a  message  to  the 
parliament  from  Hmtingdon,  offering 
to  proceed  to  Ireland,  and  infonBii^ 
th^  that  he  has  prepared  a  bOl  co»- 
ceming  the  militia ;  they  return  no- 
answer. 

The  king  is  refused  entrance  into 
Hull,  by  Sir  John  Hotham  ■,  April  23. 
He  complaii»  to  the  parliament,  but 
they  justify  Hotham,  and  remove  the 
arms  and  stores  to  London. 

The  king  and  the  parhament  ex- 
change their  bills  about  the  militia, 
but  no  agreement  can  be  effected. 

The  parliament  direct  their  ord- 
nance for  the  militia  to  be  carried 


*  The  king  was  with  much  difficulty  induced  to 
give  lus  coDseac  to  this  act,  aad  iu  repeal  was  one 
of  the  earliesc  measuces  at  the  Restoration,  [13  Car. 
IL  c  a]. 

•  They  were  divided  into  lots  of  1,000  acres  each, 
"an  according  to  the  English  measure,  and  con- 
sisting of  meadow,  arable,  and  profitable  pastine  ; 
thte  bogs,  woods,  and  barren  mountains  being  cast 
is  orer  and  above.**  The  sum  paid  was  di^erent 
fof  each  province.  In  Ulster  the  price  was  /aoo ; 
in  Coonaui^t  £3100;  m  Munster  ;C45o;  in  Lein- 
sterZ6oa 

'  The  pretext  for  this  journey  was  the  marriage 
of  her  dooghier  Mary  to  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
son  of  the  Sfadthokler. 

c  ThoQ|^  styled  a  petition,  their  communication 
was  more  nke  a  threat,  as  they  told  the  hang  that  if 
he  should  not  be  pleased  to  follow  their  humble  ad- 
v^e,  they  should  be  constrained,  to  prevent  future 
fear»  asra  jealoosies^  to  settle  that  necessary  busi- 
ness of  the  militia  without  him.  They  acted  up  to 
this  by  ordinances,  Feb.  a6,  and  March  5,  1642, 
tirhich  appointed  fifty-five  persons  commissioners  of 


array,  with  power  to  suppress  "all  insurrections, 
rebeillions,  aod  invasions. 

*  The  king  journeyed  on,  br  easy  stages,  to  York : 
he  reached  Royston,  March  3 :  Newnurfacc.  7 : 
Huntingdon,  14 ;  Stamford,  15 ;  Newark,  if ;  Don- 
caster,  18 ;  York,  19. 

'  The  eavl  of  Warwick  was  his  fieutenant.  Hie 
kinff  sent  Sir  John  Pennington  to  obcuo  pniiwr  winii 
of  the  fleet,  but  he  fkiicd. 

'  A  ship-load  of  stores  sent  by  her  was  captured, 
but  sereraJ  vesseb  arri^d  safely,  and  an  ordinanor 
was  passed,  Dec  xo,  1642,  for  mting  out  a  fleet  of 
croiseni. 

'  The  king's  daracter  suffers  from  hxs  oondoct 
OR  this  occasion.  To  the  well-fbunded  chai^  of 
consenting  to  Jermyn's  design  of  bringing  in  the 
army  to  coerce  the  parliament  (see  p.  4x6X  he  an- 
swered, "  It  b  £zlse  :"  and  when  taxed  with  die 
treason  of  Captain  Lcgg,  "That's  a  lie.*' 

™  Hotham  had  only  of  bte  joined  die  parlia- 
mentary larty.  A  few  yeais  bdbre  he  haoheen 
strenuous  in  urging  the  payment  of  ship-money. 
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08t',  ybj  $,  The  king  denocmces  it 
s  2egair  and  smnmons  the  gentry 
of  Tofk  to  fonn  a.  guard  for  the  pro- 
ttdka  of  his  person,  May  12. 

Tlie  par&nieBt  vote  this  treason, 
aad  order  all  shcrifis  and  others  to 
flome  it.  May  28. 

The  khig  in  return  declares  the  or- 
(finance  for  the  militia  treasonable,  and 
stiUHiMins  the  people  of  Yorkshire  to 
icpair  to  him ;  the  parliament  forbid 
ten  to  do  so. 

LorL  FaOdand^  (Lacius  Gary,)  Mr. 
Hyde*,  and  several  odier  moderate 
mtmhua  of  the  parliament,  withdraw, 
and  repair  to  tne  king.  In  conse- 
qneace,  all  the  members  are  ordmd 
to  attend  the  Houses,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiliBg  ;£ioo  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  Irish  war  ^ 

The  parliament  send  propositions  of 
peaces  to  the  king,  June  2.  He  rejects 

tDCDL 

The  lord-keeper,  Lyttdton,  sends 
the  great  seal  to  the  king,  and  shortly 
after  leaves  the  parliament  and  joins 
lum,  early  in  June. 

The  kmg  makes  a  solemn  declara- 
tion before  his  peers  and  councillors 
at  York  of  his  intention  to  exercise 
a  legal  government,  June  13.  The 
assembly  in  general  signify  their  ad- 
hesion to  him. 

The  Idrig  invites  his  people  to  sup- 
ply him  with  money,  horses,  and  arms, 
[hedging  his  parks  and  forests  for  their 
rq)ayment 


The  king  visits  Lincoln  and  Not- 
tingham, in  July,  and  makes  a  similar 
declaration  to  that  at  York. 

The  carl  of  Leicester  (Robert  Syd- 
ney) is  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  June  14.  He  does  not  go 
there,  and  the  office  is  bestowed  (Nov, 
13)  on  the  marquis  of  Ormond. 

The  Houses  vote  that  an  army  shall 
be  raised  '*  for  the  defence  of  the  king^ 
and  parliament,"  appointing  the  eari 
of  Essex  captain-^reneral ',  and  the  eaii 
of  Bedford  (Wilham  Russell)  general 
of  the  horse,  July  12. 

The  king  proclaims  Essex  and  his 
officers  guflty  of  treason,  (Aug.  2,)  and 
orders  the  marauis  of  Hertford,  (Wil- 
liam Seymour,)  his  lieotenant-generai, 
to  march  against  them. 

The  parliament  vote  the  king's  com- 
missioners of  array  to  be  traitors, 
Aug.  9. 

The  king  sets  up  his  standard  at 
Nottingham,  Monday,  Au^st  22. 

The  king  sends  propiositions  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  parliament,  Aug. 
25.  They  decline  to  entertain  them, 
while  his  standard  continues  spread, 
and  they  are  denounced  as  traitors. 
He  sends  a  fresh  message  (Sept  3), 
ofifering  to  recal  his  proclamation 
against  Essex  and  others,  if  they  will 
do  the  same.  They  vote  a  reply,. 
"  that  the  arms  of  the  parliament  for 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom,  shall  not  be  laid  down  till 
delinquents  be  left  to  justice,  that  their 


■  Inpunnaiioe  of  this,  the  pariiament  mustered 
n  regnpcnts  of  the  London  trained  bands,  undo: 
Slappon,  in  nnsbury-fields.  May  xo.  On  hearing 
ef  it,  the  king  asacmbled  a  troop  of  aoo  horse,  and 
one  regiment  of  700  foot;  the  horsemen  were  gentry 
vho  served  at  tneir  own  diaige,  but  the  foot  were 
paid  weekly  by  the  king. 

*  Thej  had  before  hdd  correspondence  dandes- 
tiaely  with  him.  Lord  Falkland  became  secretary 
of  state,  and  was  killed  at  Newbury  ;  Mr.  Hyde 
warn  made  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer. 

£dimrd  Hyde  was  bom  in  Wiltshire  in  x6o8j  and 
was  edncated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  On  the 
decline  of  the  royal  cause  he  found  shelter  in  Jeney 
isr  awhile,  and  was  a  valued  adherent  of  Chanes  Ii. 
in  eidle.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  knd 
dMacseUor,  mid  earl  of  Clarendon,  but  soon  became 
aapofralar,  being  accused  of  corrupdon ;  a  charge 
to  whidi  tile  sale  of  Dunkirk  amd  hts  own  magni- 
ficent style  of  UTgng,  gave  an  appearance  of  prooa- 
hiMty.  He  was  m  1667  deprived  of  office,  and 
haushed  by  act  of  parliament,  [19  &  ao  Car.  H.  c. 
3) ;  be  passed  through  France  to  Montpellier,  and 
thai  bsick  to  Rouen,  where  he  died,  Dec.  9,  1674. 
His  daughter  Anne  became  the  wife  of  the  duke  of 
York,  and  the  mother  of  two  queens.  Lord  Claren- 
don's History  of  the  RebelUon,  and  his  Life,  though 
ii  MNDe  places  partial  and  in  others  inaccurate,  are 
ndispensable  to  the  historical  student. 


p  Many  of  the  absentees  were  by  another  vote 
deprived  of  their  seats. 

4  They  were  nineteen  in  number,  and  of  such 
a  nature  as  they  could  not  expect  him  to  accept. 
They  desired  tnat  the  king's  council  should  not 
consist  of  less  than  fifteen,  or  more  than  twenty- 
four  members ;  that  these  and  the  great  officers  of 
state  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  parlia- 
ment ;  that  an  oath  should  be  taken  by  them  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Petition  of  Right ;  that  the 
education  and  marriages  of  the  royal  nunily  should 
be  subject  to  the  consent  of  pariiament ;  the  militia 
and  the  castles  of  the  kingdom  placed  in  their 
hands  ;  deUnquents  left  to  justice  :  the  laws  against 
Romanists  executed,  and  Romish  Peers  excluded 
from  parliament,  firm  alliance  made  only  with  Pro- 
testant states ;  reparation  made  to  any  who  had 
been  deprived  of  office,  or  prosecuted  (as  the  earl  of 
E«sex,  Lord  Kimlx^ton,  the  five  members,  Ac), 
and  a  general  pardon  granted,  with  such  excep- 
tions as  the  Houses  might  require  ;  which  was  onlv 
another  version  of  their  constant  demand,  that  all 
"  delinquenu"  should  lie  at  their  mercy. 

'  A  committee  was  associated  with  him,  "  to  take 
subscriptions  of  loans,  and  order  matters  concemm^^ 
malignants,  and  consider  of  the  good  of  the  army. 
His  pay  of  j^io.ooo  a-year,  was  to  be  raised  frcn' 
*'  dehnquents' "  estates. 
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estates  may  discharge  the  debts  of  the 
commonwealth." 

Portsmouth  surrendered  to  the  par- 
liament by  Colonel  Goring,  Sept.  9. 

Sir  John  Hotham  sallies  from  Hull, 
and  obliges  the  king's  forces  under  the 
carl  of  Lindsey  (Robert  Bertie)  to  with- 
draw. 

The  king  collects  a  considerable 
force,  and  makes  his  head-auarters  at 
Shrewsbury  %  Sept.  20.  Tne  parlia- 
mentary forces  march  towards  him, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Essex. 

The  parliament  send  Walter  Strick- 
land as  their  resident  to  Holland,  to 
induce  the  States  to  prohibit  assist- 
ance being  given  to  the  king. 

The  king  marches  from  Shrewsbury 
towards  London,  when  the  parliament 
order  the  city  to  be  fortified  *. 

Essex  garrisons  Northampton  and 
other  towns,  and  recovers  Worcester 
from  Prince  Rupert".  He  then  fol- 
lows the  king's  army,  and  overtaking 
it  at  EdgehiU,  (near  Kineton,  in  War- 
wickshire,) a  bloody,  but  indecisive, 


battle,  is  fought  there,  Sunday,  Oct 
23*.  The  king  moves  to  Oxford,  of 
w^hich  he  takes  possession,  Oct.  26; 
Essex  retiuns  to  London  with  his 
forces,  Nov.  7,  and  receives  a  gratuity 
of  ;^5,ooo  from  the  parliament  ^. 

The  parliament  invite  the  assistance 
of  the  Scots ;  their  application  is  £aL- 
vourably  received. 

A  General  Assembly  of  Irish  Ca- 
tholics meets  at  Kilkenny,  Oct  24.  It 
invites  partisans,  makes  a  seal,  levies 
money  for  the  support  of  an  army, 
orders  an  oath  of  association  to  be 
taken,  and  commits  the  government 
to  a  Supreme  Council  of  24,  of  which 
Viscount  Mountgarret  is  the  pre- 
sident ». 

The  civil  war  had  now. commenced 
in  earnest  In  Wales,  Cornwall,  and 
Yorkshire,  the  king  had  strong  bodies 
of  troops  ;  he  himself  possessed  Ox- 
ford, and  Prince  Rupert  kept  the 
whole  country  between  that  city  and 
•London  in  constant  alarm'.  The 
king  resolved  to  march  on  London, 
when  proposals  of  peace  were  sent  to 


^  •  The  day  before  he  mustered  his  forces  at  Wel- 
lington, and  made  a  solemn  protestation  of  his  in- 
tention to  respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
people,  and  to  abide  by  the  various  laws  to  which 
ne  had  recently  consented. 

*  *'  It  was  wonderful,"  says  Whitelock,  *'  to  see 
how  the  women  and  children  and  vast  numbers  of 
people  would  come  to  work,  about  digging  and 
carrying  of  earth,  to  make  their  new  fortifications." 

«•  The  prince  had  seized  the  city  shortly  before, 
and  on  Sept.  95  defeated  a  strone  ps^rty  of  the 
parliamentary  horse,  under  Colonel  Sandys,  who 
was  mortally  wounded. 

Prince  Rupert,  born  in  1619,  was  nephew  of  the 
king,  and  a  man  uf  distinguished  talent  and  bravery. 
His  conduct,  however,  was  rash  and  overbearing, 
and  having  surrendered  Bristol  too  readily,  he  was 
desired  to  leave  the  kingdom.  In  1648  he  com- 
manded a  part  of  the  fleet  that  had  abandoned  the 
parliament ;  he  was  chased  from  sea  to  sea  by  Blake, 
out  escaped  his  pursuit,  and  lived  in  retirement 
imtil  the  Kestoration.  He  returned  with  Charles  II., 
again  served  at  sea,  and  died  Nov.  qq,  1682.  His 
elder  brother  Charles  Louis  associated  himself  with 

.the   parliamentarians,    but    his   younger    brother 
Maurice  served  the  king,  and  accompanying  Rupert 

•  in  his  cruises,  perished  at  sea  in  1650. 

*  Sir  Edmund  Vemey,  the  king's  standard  bearer, 
vns  killed,  and  the  standard  taken,  but  it  was 
recovered  by  Robert  Welch,  an  Irish  gentleman, 
■who  was  in  consequence  knighted^  and  afterwards 
received  a  gold  medal,  struck  in  his  honour. 

7  The  widows,  orphans,  and  wounded  of  their 
party  received  a  solemn  promise  of  relief,  Oct.  25  ; 
and  on  March  6,  164?,  an  ordinance  was  made  for 
an  assessment  on  each  parish  for  their  support. 

»  On  Nov.  15  it  was  determined  to  appoint 
agents  "  to  be  employed  to  his  mapesty,  hereby  to 
inform  his  majesty's  highness  of  the  motives  and 
causes  of  raising  this  holy  war,  and  other  the  griev- 
ances of  this  kingdom  at  this  present." 

*  A  regiment  of  his  horse  was  quartered  at 
Fawley  Court,  the  property  of  Whitelock,  whose 
description  of  their  proceedings  may  give  some  idea 


of  the  miserable  state  of  the  land,  when  such  or 
worse  outrages  were  perpetrated  by  both  parties 
in  every  Quarter : — 

"  Sir  John  Biron  and  his  brother,"  he  says, 
"commanded  those  horse,  and  gave  order  that 
they  should  commit  no  insolence  at  my  house,  nor 
plunder  mjr  goods  ,*  but  soldiers  are  not  easily  go- 
verned against  their  ptlunder,  or  persuaded  to  re- 
strain it ;  for  there  being  about  x,ooo  of  the  king's 
horse  quartered  in  and  about  the  house,  and  none 
but  servants  there,  there  was  no  insolence  or  out- 
rage usually  committed  by  common  soldiers  on 
a  reputed  enemy  which  was  omitted  by  these 
brutish  fellows  at  my  house.  .  .  .  They  spent  and 
consumed  100  load  of  com  and  hay,  littered  their 
horses  with  sheaves  of  good  wheat,  and  gave  them 
all  sorts  of  com  in  the  straw  ;  divers  writings  of 
consequence,  and  books  which  were  lefl  in  my 
study,  some  of  them  they  tore  in  pieces,  others 
they  burnt  to  light  their  tobacco,  and  some  they 
carried  away  with  them,  to  my  extreme  great  loss 
and  prejudice  in  wanting  the  writings  of  my  estate, 
and  losing  very  many  excellent  manuscripts  of 
my  father  s  and  others,  and  some  of  my  own  la- 
bours. 

"  They  broke  down  my  park  pales,  killed  most 
of  my  deer,  though  rascal  and  carrion,  and  let  out 
all  the  rest,  only  a  tame  young  stag  they  carried 
away  and  presented  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  my 
hounds,  which  were  extraordinary  good.  They 
ate  and  drank  up  all  that  the  house  could  afford : 
broke  up  all  my  trunks,  chests,  and  places ;  and 
where  they  found  linen,  or  any  household  stuff, 
they  took  it  away  with  them,  and  cutting  the  beds, 
let  out  the  feathers,  and  took  away  the  ticks. 
They  likewise  carried  away  my  coach,  and  four 

§ood  horses^  and  all  my  saddle  horses,  and  did  all 
le  mischief^ and  spoil  that  malice  and  enmity  could 
provoke  barbarous  mercenaries  to  commit,  and  so 
they  parted. 

Inis,"  he  concludes,  "is  remembered  only  to 
raise  a  constant  hatred  of  anything  that  may  in  the 
least  tend  to  the  fomenting  of  such  unhappiness 
and  misery." 
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lum,UHi  conferences  appointed  to  be 
kid  at  Windsor  (Nov.  11),  but  he 
jdll  advanced,  possessed  himself,  after 
a  iharp  fight,  of  Brentford  !■,  Nov.  12, 
ud  CD  the  following  day  came  to 
Tgrnbam-green.  He  was  there  faced 
if  Essex',  and,  without  fighting,  re- 
1  to  Colnbrook,  whence  he  re- 
xd  throQgh  Reading  to  Oxford, 
aniving  there  Nov.  29. 

Atax  of  one-twentieth  of  every  one's 
olate  ordained  by  the  parliament  for 
itw  support  of  the  war,  Dec.  13. 

The   eastern  -  ■    ■• 
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against   the    king,    under   the     com- 
mand of  Lord  Grey  of  Wark& 

Goring  lands  in  Yorkshire  with  sup- 
plies from  Holland,  and  the  war  is 
carried  on  fiercely  between  the  earl  of 
Newcastle'  and  Lord  Fairfax'. 

A.D.  1643. 

A  negotiation  for  peace  is  carried 
on  at  Oxford",  at  intervals,  from  Jan. 
30  to  April  15,  but  without  any  resulL 

The  king  establishes  a  mint  in  New 
Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  where  the  plate  of 
the  colleges  is  coined  for  his  use^ 


^  AiHfu  other  prisoner!  talti 
Iiltamc(iH!A.D,  1637X  who  ct 
nimly  u  Pnace  Kupen  an 
ansa  thmtcDHl  to  put  him 
ittaml  b;  m  inunullDi]  of  re] 
d  £du.  He  waa  afictwards 
Oxbiti,  mlong  with  two  others,  i 

tiliuiod  fmin  the  ParUuncDL 

*  ''The  dly  buidt  marched 
£iDt  under  the  command  of  Maji 
who  node  ihort  and  encoura^i 

bOTX,  my  brave  boys.  Let  us  pra 


n  Jol 


ianHj  and  fiehi  hemily,  and  God  will  bleM 
u"  Whiietock,  who  was  preunl.  further  say», 
"Ihidt)' good  wives,  uidolhen,  mindful  of  their 

vBioas,  and  wines,  and  good  thingi  to  Tumhaa- 

*  The  associated  counties,  as  they  were  called, 
ret,  Euei,  SuOblli,  Nodblk,  Lincoln,  Cambridge. 
HiuiijiEdon.  and  Hertford.  The  eul  of  Man- 
choler  Ifonnerly  Lord  Kimbollon)  afterwards  com- 

DcowelL  Their  proceedhiES  were  regulated  by 
iDordinajbcc.  JatL  16,  16^3. 

*  William  Cavendisht  so  created  March  7,  1&2B, 


w  to  Ibe 


midt  dulie  of  Neu 


i   with   Charles    II., 


548)  was  assisted  by  hii  son 
:  the  chief  commander  of  th 


Camhrid^,  and  had  served  ...  _ 
"igned  his  command  in  preference 


:.  John-i  College, 
Ac  Nelherlaruls 


ofChaiieill.     He  died  Nov. 


unhappiness  was.  that  he  had' a  better  opinioo  of 
othen    judgments  than  of  hie  own,  though  they 

peHenee,  to  our  great  trouble." 

'  Eietcr  CoUece  hesitated  to  suirender  iK  plate, 
but  gave  way,  Jan.  3S,  and  parted  with  a4tilb. 
The  mint  continued  in  operation  until  1646.  One 
remarkable  coin  struck  there  (a  crown-pBce,  of  the 
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The  exchequer  is  also  settled  at  Ox- 
ford, Feb.  13  K 

The  queen  lands  at  Burlii^ton  with 
supplies'",  Feb.  22,  but  is  unable  to 
join  the  long  until  July  13. 

The  earl  of  Northampton  (James 
Compton)  defeats  the  Parliamenta- 
rians at  Hopton  heath,  near  Stafford, 
March  19. 

The  parliament,  by  ordinance^  de- 
clare the  estates  of  all  persons  in 
arms  against  them  imder  sequestra- 
tion, March  3a 

The  earl  of  Essex  takes  Reading, 
April  27,  and  Sir  William  Waller'  is 
successful  in  the  west 

The  Cornish  men  take  arms  for  the 
king.  They  defeat  the  earl  of  Stam- 
ford (Henry  Grey)  at  Stratton,  May 
16,  and  advance  into  Somersetshire. 

A  plan  to  dfsarm  the  militia  of 
London,  and  let  in  the  king's  forces, 
is  detected  and  punished",  June,  July. 

John  Hampden  is  mortally  wounded 
in  a  skirmish  at  Chalgrove,  near  Ox- 
ford, June  18  ;  he  dies,  at  Thame, 
June  24. 

Sir  William  Waller  is  defeated  at 
Lansdown  (near  Bath"),  July  5,  and 


at  Devizes  <*,  July  13.    Bristol  is  sur- 
rendered to  Prince  Rupert,  July  27. 

London  is  fortified  by  order  of  the 
parliament. 

Commissioners  from  the  Soottish 
parliament  arrive  in  London*. 

The  kix^  forms  the  si^e  of  Qou- 
cester,  Aug.  la  It  is  refieved  by- 
Essex,  Sept.  6. 

Essex  retires  towards  Londoti.    He 
is  followed  by  the  king,  and  arttwifri 
at  Newbury,  SepC  20,  but  beaits  off 
the  assailants  \ 

The  Scottish  Covenant,  with  sane 
modifications',  is  solemnly  received 
by  the  parliament  at  the  assembly  of 
divines ',  Sept.  25. 

The  p^iament  make  a  new  grett 
seal,  in  lieu  of  the  original,  whuii  is  in 
the  king's  hands  \  October. 

The  eari  of  Newcastle  defeats  Lord 
Fairfax  at  Adwal ton-moor,  near  Brad- 
ford, June  30,  and  penetrates  into 
Lincolnshire,  uriien  his  troops  refiise 
to  march  further  south. 

Sir  John  Hotham  and  his  son  are 
committed  to  the  Tower,  oa  a  charge 
of  deserting  the  cause  of  the  parlia- 
ment ■. 


I  The  prodamation  ordenBg  thk  bears  date  Feb- 
ruaryS. 

*  The  Commons  in  consequence  proposed  an  im- 
peachment against  her  (May  aa),  but  the  Peers 
declined  to  entertain  it. 

'  He  was  bom  in  1597,  of  a  good  Kentish  family, 
was  educated  at  Oxfora,  and  had  served  with  great 
reputation  in  the  German  war.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was,  through  family  qnarrels,  fined  in 
the  Starchamber,  and  became  at  once  disaffected  to 
the  Government.  Being  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  take 
up  arms.  Waller  was  considered  the  rival  of  Essex, 
but  was,  like  him,  removed  from  the  army  by  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance ;  as  a  leader  among  the 
Presbyterians,  he  uppcMed  the  designs  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, was  irapesiiched  by  them,  and  imprisoned, 
in  1648.  He  was  again  imprisoned  as  a  royalist 
after  the  death  of  Crmnwell,  out  was  soon  released, 
and  sat  in  the  parliament  that  recalled  Charies  II. 
He  died  Sept.  la,  1668. 

">  Edmund  Wtdler,  the  poet,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  commissioners  at  Oxford,  was  the  princiinl 
contriver,  but  he  had  the  baseness  to  b^rav  nis 
confederates,  and  thus  saved  his  own  life,  being 
allowed  to  go  into  exile.  One  of  the  parties,  Na- 
thaniel Tompkins,  was  executed  in  Cornhill,  July  5. 

"  Sir  Beril  Grenville.  the  commander  of  the  Cor- 
nish troops,  was  killed  here. 

o  The  root,  which  occurred  on  Roondway  down, 
was  so  coa^ete,  that  the  royalisu  called  it  the 
battle  of  "Rtmaway"  down.  It  caus^ed  a  fierce 
quarrel  between  WaJler  and  Essex,  Waller  assert- 
ing that  Essex  from  jealousy  had  purposely  neg- 
lected to  support  him. 

p  Lord  Maitland,  (afterwards  earl  of  Lauderdale) 
was  the  principal. 

'  The  earls  of  Carnarvon  and  Sunderland,  (Ro- 
bert Dormer  and  Henry  Spenser,)  and  Lord  Falk- 
land, fill  in  this  batt]-^.     Essex's  horse  was  totally 


routed,  hot  his  foot,  prindpany  composed  of  the 
London  trained  bands,  stood  firm,  and  *^«M*^ 
him  to  retire  without  the  loss  of  a  single  gna. 

'  This  celebrated  document,  wiiich  now  iroeifgd 
the  title  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Co^reaant, 
differs  in  many  respects  fixxn  that  of  x6^  (Me 
p.  413).  It  consists  of  six  articles,  by  which  Ae 
subscribers  bind  themselves  to  endeavour  the  pns 
servation  of  the  reformed  Church  in  Scotbnad,  nd 
the  reformation  of  religion  in  England  and  Irdnad, 
"in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government, 
according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  ^^'^■^r'*  of 
the  best  reformed  Churches ;"  to  extirpate  "  popery, 
prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness, 
and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  to  be  contrary  to 
sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness ;  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  parlianient  and  the  king's 
person  aad  authority ;  to  disoower  and  punish  alt 
"  inceudiaricsy  mahgnants,  or  eril  iastnnnents ;"  to 
preserve  *'  a  blessed  peace  between  these  king- 
doms :"  aad  to  assist  and  deHead  all  who  enter  into 
the  Covenant:  "all  which,"  saythey,  **««  shall 
do  as  in  the  sight  of  God." 

•  This  body,  which  consisted  of  xao  dinuea,  with 
30  lay  assessors,  was  constituted  by  an  ordinance, 
June  13,  1643,  and  it  could  only  denote  on  matters 
submitted  to  it  by  the  parliament.  Milton  and 
other  contemporaries  of  various  shades  of  opinion 
speak  in  very  disparaging  terns  of  bodi  the  learn- 
ing and  integrity  of  these  divines,  who  were  the 
paid  servants  of  the  Houses  ;  (their  allowance  was 
4&.  a-day;)  aad  who,  tfaoo^h  fierce  declaimers 
a£:ain-;t  pluralities  and  non-residence,  sought  eageriy 

I  fur  every  vahsablepreferment. 

I      *  See  p.  421.     They  placed  it  in  the  keeping  of 
two  lords  and  four  commoners. 

I       "  They   were  not  tried   till  long  after.     When 

,  broutjht  to  trial  they  were  found  guilty,  and  were 
executed  early  in  1645. 


AA  1645,  1644.] 


CHARLES  I. 


4*7 


HaH  nnsuccessiully  besi^ed  by  the 
tad  of  Newcastle,  from  Sept.  2  to 
Oct  II. 

Tlie  merchant  adrenturcrs  lend 
£6ofiOO  to  the  parliament,  when  fresh 
pml^es  axe  granted  to  them  by  an 


Hie  marquis  of  Ormond  agrees  to 
a  cessation  of  aims  with  the  Irish, 
SqM.  15.  Many  of  them  in  conse- 
(^Mce  come  into  England  to  the  as- 
sBtance  of  the  king,  November. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  and  four  others  ap- 
poarted  ccmunissioners  to  the  Scottish 

The  caii  of  Warwick  is  appointed 
jjfmmmu  and  admiral  of  the  American 
piaibitioiis,  by  ordinance,  Nov.  2. 

The  dttke  of  Hamilton^  repairs  to 
die  king,  at  Oxford.  He  is  considered 
a  tndtor,  and  is  confined  in  Pendm- 
nis  Castle,  in  ComwalL 

The  isle  of  Jersey  occupied  by  the 
king's  forces. 


AJ).  1644. 

The  Scots  enter  Ei^land  to  assist 
the  parKammt,  in  January.  They  at- 
tenqit  to  take  Newcastle,  but  fail,  Feb. 


3;  they  then  possess  themselves  of 
Sunderland,  where  the  marqcris  of 
Newcastle  blockades  them)",  March  4. 

A  parliament  summoned  by  the  king, 
meets  at  Oxford,  Jan.  22,  and  sks  till 
April.  It  consists  of  about  40  peers 
and  100  commoners'.  They  vote 
taxes,  impose  an  excise,  write  to  the 
earl  of  Essex  to  treat  for  peace  with 
^  those  by  whom  he  is  employed,"  and 
at  length  declare  the  parliament  sitting 
at  Westminster  traitors. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  defeats  the 
king's  Irish  troops  at  Nantwich%  Jan. 
25,  and  then  marches  to  relieve  the 
Scots. 

The  pariiament  issue  a  Declaration, 
Jan.  30,  allowing  persons  ^1^  were 
or  had  been  in  arms  against  them 
to  compound  for  their  sequestered 
estates  ^. 

Sir  Edward  Dering'  quits  the  king 
at  Oxford,  and  submits  to  the  parlia- 
ment, thus  setting  the  example  of  com- 
pounding for  "definquency,"  February. 

ArcblMshop  Land's  trial  commences, 
March  12.  It  is  contimied  by  adjourn- 
ment until  November. 

Latham  House  is  defended  by  the 
countess  of  Derby  against  the  par- 
liamentary forces  from   February  to 


s 


He  had  but  recently  zeceived  thb  title,  April 

Tbct  wefe  n,siDO  sCronf ,  and  were  com- 
tdcdoy  Alexander  Lealey,  earl  of  Leven ;  David 
^■ometimes  called  Lord  Newsu-k)  served 
~  Ixich  were  Teteian  aoldlcrs  nrom  the 
The  apparent  inacthrity  of  the  Scott 
to  their  alfies,  and,  though  various 
at  different  times  voted  on  their  s^)plica- 
tiR  Feb.  si,  X645,  that  an  ordin- 
flndei  granting  an  asseaunent  of  j^ar,ooo 
for  then  mxppoTL 

a,  M  peers  and  xx9  commoners. 

s.  aiboutaopecrsin  military  com- 

whiht  the  Honae  at  Westminster  mustered 


die  piboMSis  taken  was  George  Monk, 
tfa»  tene  lestofer  of  niyrfly.  He  was  bom  of 
a  good  Devonabire  haSty,  in  x6o6,  and  in  hb  zTth 

^lad  in  Lord  Wimbledon's  enedition  agauist 

He  irfterwanis  jofated  the  Eng^h  forces  in 
of  Holland,  but  returned  to  England  when 
dfecml  wnr  broke  out,  and  served  in  Onnond'sannv 
ID  Irdand,  After  an  impraonment  of  acme  length 
ho  was  hMlaecd  to  ioin  the  PiuKamentarians,  and 
to  Irehuid  (Nov.  1646),  where  he 
/  against  the  natives ;  and  next, 
_  tbeseeneof  his  employment,  commanded 
the  iiect  :Hpinst  the  Dutch,  whom  he  twice  de- 
fefllad.  Monk  was  eotmsted  br  Cromwell  with 
the  gufmunent  of  Scotland^  and  the  force  at  his 
1  enabled  him  to  lecnre   the   return   of 

II.  to  Ids  Idngdoms  without  any  appear- 

of  oppoeitibo.  Monk  was  created  duke  of 
Albcmariey  leceived  vast  grants  of  Irish  fi>rfeited 
badiy  mid  a  kfjpe  pension  ;  he,  however,  was  not 
'  ^     '  to  be  idkiy  and  when  a  new  Dutch  war 


broke  out,  diatin^uiBhed  hiasdf  as  toint  admtxal  of 
the  fleet  with  Pnnce  Rupert,  and  oy  his  personal 
exertions  prevented  the  landing  of  the  uutch  at 
Chatham.  He  here  exposed  htmself  so  much  to 
danger  that  a  friend  advised  him  to  be  moce  cau- 
tious, but  he  only  replied,  "  Six,  if  I  had  feared 
bullets,  I  had  quitted  ray  trade  of  a^  soldier  long 
ago."  He  died*Jan.  3, 1670,  and  received  a  pomp- 
ous fiineial  in  Wcstmuisfier  Abbey. 

^  These  conatositions  were  to  be  accuiapanied  by 
acceptance  of  tne  Covenant,  but  where  the  parties 
had  friends  among  the  ruling  powers,  this  was  often 
excused. 

*  He  was  the  grand-aephew  of  Edwaed  Dering, 
the  Puritan,  and  was  bom  in  X598.  After  bofaling 
for  some  time  tfie  post  of  finitcnant  of  Dover 
Castle,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, where  he  wa.s  very  conspicuous  for  his  zeal 
in  attacking  the  Church.  ^  length  becomtng 
alarmed  at  the  vident  proccedinip  otnis  associates, 
he  endeavoured  to  moderate  thesr  course,  when  he 
was  expelled  thfe  House,  Feb>  4,  1642.  He  soon 
after  jomed  the  king's  forces,  but  had  hardly  done 
so,  when  he  began  attempting  a  reconciliation 
with  the  parliament.  This  aid  not  take  effect  until 
the  ^orRamcnt  issued  their  Declaration,  when  he 
petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  compound,  but  ere  the 
matter  was  settled  he  daedy  June  aa,  1644,  a  subject 
of  contemptuous  pity  with  both  parties.  His  estate 
was  valued  at  £800  a-ycar,  but  as  it  had  been 
sreatly  damaged  by  the  sequestrators,  aad  to  in- 
duce others  to  follow  his  example,  the  composition 
was  fixed  at  ;Cxooo,  a  rate  much  lower  than  after- 
wards prevailed ;  and,  by  an  extraordinary  act 
of  grace,  this  payment  was  remitted  in  favour  of 
hisheir. 
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THE  STUARTS. 


[a.d.  1645, 1646. 


The  king  attempts  in  Tain  to  relieve 
Chester  (Sept  23);  passes  through 
Shropshire  to  Newark,  but  after  a  brief 
stay  thflne,  shuts  himself  up  in  Oxford, 
Nov.  5. 

A  body  of  the  royal  cavalry  pene- 
trate as  far  as  Dumfries,  in  onkr  to 
join  Montrose,  but,  on  the  news  of  his 
itight,  return  to  Carlisle,  and  disband 
themsdves. 

Rinuccini,  the  papal  nuncio,  arnves 
in  Irdand",  Oct  23. 

The  king  opens  secret  negotiations 
with  the  Scots  and  the  Independents, 
and  also  seeks  terms  of  peace  from 
the  parliament  ^ 

Fairfax  and  Cromwell  continue  to 
capture  the  royal  castles  and  posts  in 
the  south  and  west 

Persons  coming  from  'die  king's 
quarters  ordered  to  declare  themselves, 
or  to  be  treated  as  spies,  Nov.  13. 

A.D.  1646. 

The  king  renews  his  applications 
to  the  parliament  for  an  acoommo- 
dation,  but  they  decline  to  entertain 
them.  The  Scots  and  the  Independ- 
•ents,  however,  carry  on  negotiations 
with  him,  though  with  evident  in- 
sincerity. 


Chester  surrenders  to  the  pulia- 
ment,  Feb.  3^  after  a  long  micgt. 

Prince  CWles  retires  to  SdXty,  and 
in  April  removes  to  Jersey. 

Fairfax,  having  entirely  snbdaed  the 
west  7,  approaches  Oxford.  T%t  king, 
after  applying,  nithoat  Bmcctm,  to  lie- 
ton,  leaves  the  city  in  dingniir,  m  the 
night  of  April  ad. 

The  king  approaches  LoadoD,  iSboi 
travels  to  dK  coast  of  Norfolk^  hat 
being  unable  to  uiocqie  a  Ajqi,  at 
lengUi  repairs  to  SonthwelL  wbiae  h^ 
puts  himself  toto  the  haiMU  of  com- 
missioners sent  from  Kriham,  (near 
Newark,)  the  head-qoatters  of  Ike 
Scottish  army.  May  5.  He  is  Beodycd 
with  outward  respect,  but  it  at  oace 
required  to  give  orders  for  the  sonen- 
der  of  Newark,  with  whidi  he  ooBt- 
plies. 

The  pariiament  connder  thcmiclfcs 
deceived  by  die  Scots,  and  threaten 
hostilides.  The  Scots  vindicate  them- 
selves, but  retire  to  Newcasde;,  taloiig 
the  king  with  them.  He  herecooaorts 
to  order  Montrose  to  lay  down  Ms 
amns',  and  is  himsdf  uij^ed  to  tike 
the  Covenant  •. 

The  royal  garrisons  yield  is  quick 
succession^,  and  die  war  is  for  the 
present  ended. 


preachers.  Sir  Robert  Spotdswoode,  CoL  Ka- 
thaniel  Gordon,  aod  some  others,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  field,  being  afterwards  captured,  were 
bdieaded  on  Jan.  ao,  1646,  in  Acoocdaace  with  the 
express  desire  of  the  comnuasion  of  the  General 
Assemblv.  the  synod  of  Galloway,  and  other  ecde- 
siastical  bodies.  The  Galloway  synod  craved  most 
earnestly  of  the  Estates  of  Parliament  "  that  which 
your  late  oath  of  Covenant  and  Parliament,  your 
place  and  die  Uoeding  coadttion  of  your  nattive 
country  do  require,  that  the  sword  cf  joaboe  may 
be  impartially  drawn  against  those  persons  vtem  in 
bonds  who  hare  fifted  up  thor  haads  against  the 
LoKd,  the  sworn  Covesaat,  and  this  alBotod  Kirk." 
The  Paxiiament  repUed  to  the  oomniflsian  of  iIm 
Oeneral  Assembly,  cettifyiog  them  of  the  Estates' 
fiuthfid  aad  best  eodeavours  for  executing  justice 
upon  delinqueats  impartially  and  speedily. 

■  John  Baptist  Rinuccini,  bishop  of  Fermo.  The 
Kilkenny  Assembly  afrplied  to  the  pope  (Inno- 
oent  X.)  for  assistance  in  totmcf,  arms,  and  men, 
which  was  granted.  Rinucctm  was  sent  in  the 
same  vesad  with  d^m,  and  narrowly  f>^<:^pyi  can>- 
ture  by  a  parlianentary  cruiser.  On  his  arrival  he 
at  ORce  assumed  dte  sole  direction  of  affairs,  but 
this  was  <tiq>leasing  to  many  of  the  AssemUy,  and 
fikCtioBs  were  formed  against  him.  He,  however, 
Iteld  hu  position  for  awhile,  but  on  the  return  of 
Ormond  to  Ireland  in  1648,  he  peremptorily  ordered 
the  nuncio  to  withdraw^  and  Rinuccini  returned 
•toluly. 


'  The  iatercourse  with  the  Scots 

by   Montreuil,  the   French   . 

Huntingdon  was  the  agent  with  CroanrdL 
parliameat  insisted  on  harder  terms  than  those  de- 
manded at  Uafaridge  (see  p«4S9)«  ^th  arfaseh  die 
Scots  declared  themselves  contented:  OranweB 
and  his  friends  profcMed  an  iatcntioD  of  veHoriag 
the  king  to  his  authority,  but  probaUy  they  ahcady 
meditated  his  destruction,  whidi  they  wersranb 


Loid  Hopton,  the  roral  general,  acraed  ^iiach 
x^  at  Truro)  to  dirf»and  his  forces,  ddlwamg  mp 
his  arms  and  ammunition. 

•  He  eventnaVy  did  so,  aad  Montma 
sequence  cabaiked  for  Horway,  with  a  fei 
S^t.  3. 

'  He,  while  ia  thdr  hands,  ainialiinfiil  a 
troversy  on  Church  nacteas  areth  Alexander  Bsn- 
dersoQ,  die  duef  Presbyterian  diviae  dready  mm- 
tioned  (aae  p.  4x4)  aad  the  papers  which  passed 
between  them  satisfaetosfly  prove  not  amf  die 
Idnai's  anoere  attaftwanit  to  die  Charch,  bntaiso 
his  mtimate  knowlediEeof  the  iposiolicil  piinripifr 
of  ecclesiastical  diecipiine. 

b  The  kiiw  issued  hb  ordeia  to  that  eOecS  from 
Newcastle, Tune  xo.  Oxford  surrendered  Jane  a4* 
Woroeelar,  Jidy  at,  rendmnii  Caetle,  Aac.  17, 
and  Ra^sn  Casde,  As«.  19.  Oa  the  VieitatMa  of 
Oxford,  in  violatioa  of  the  artides  of  its  capitnbt- 
tion,  see  Note. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES. 
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NOTE. 
The  Ukiyeksities. 


Jkt  ffae  riw^glmilds  alike  of  learning  and 
lofdl^  Om  Umrasties  d[  Oxfixd  and 
CiHliadee  ipeoe  the  objects  of  the  especial 
hrtnd  af^^  Pttxitaao.  They  gained  pos- 
wmkm  of  bath  by  mflitaiy  fence,  and  they 
OBtBd  io  Ae  iril  aH  the  licence  which 
Ait  cirBHHMtaBCe  might  be  anpposed  to  en- 
lUe  tfiem  to.  Qadord  was  a  rojral  gai- 
thas  savied  iiom  th^  hands 
doce  of  the  dril  war,  but  Cam- 
defenceless,  and  after  being 
plundered  of  its  plate  in  August,  1642,  was 
«Hnaied  iato  a  gaznson  and  a  gaol,  many 
tf  tte  teads  of  hoosei  carried  prisoners  to 
Ln^oOp  and  the  rest  of  its  members  stand- 
ing in  <6tBij  peril  of  their  lives  from  the 
▼ioknce  of  the  soldiery.  In  January,  1643, 
in  wriiMnri'  was  paaied  for  **  r^^ulating  '* 
At  JJmwtaatf,  the  cxeartion  of  wfaidh  was 
to  the  eail  of  Manchester,  and 
lenoe  he  proceeded  to  eject  at 
~  masters  and  feQows,  and 
aoany  scholars,  including  among 
as  CoBUi,  Sterne,  Beale, 
mey,  and  supplied  their 
pines  with  others  whose  only  recommen- 
dtfioii  was  that  they  were  ready  to  take 
the  Covteoant,  or  any  other  engagement,  as 
the  price  of  piefeimeuL  The  ejected  mem- 
hen  were  commanded  to  quit  the  Univer- 
sity wkUa  three  davs,  *'imon  pain  of 
iBprinameBt  and  pranda*,  and  Cam- 
fand^  was  thus  promptly  reduced  to  a 
yniinmy  of  Puritanism.  "The  Knipper- 
daHiags  of  the  age,"  says  one  of  the  suf- 
fuus^y  "rednced  a  glorious  and  renowned 
Uaiveisity  almost  to  a  mere  Miinster,  and 
dad  mote  in  less  than  three  years  than  the 
apoBtateJnKan  could  effect  in  all  his  reign, 
m.  broke  the  heartstrings  of  learning  and 
aQ  leamed  aaen,  and  therd>y  luxat^  all 
thejoints  of  Christianity  in  the  kingdom." 
The  erents  of  the  war  postponed  the 
of  Oxford  for  some  years,  but  the  city 
at  last  surrendered  to  Sir  Thomas 
(June  24,  1646).  The  capitula- 
tion expressly,  promised  that  the  Univer- 
sty  dioold  be  free  from  "  sequestrations, 
finoy  taxes,  and  all  other  molestations 
whatsoever,"  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
pai&uBeot  at  once  proceeded  with  their 
^engn  of  reducing  it  to  the  same  condition 
as  ks  sister  UniTerstty.  As  a  preliminary, 
Presbyterian  divines^  members  ojf 
sent  to  preach  in  any  pulpits 


that  diey  pleased,  and  to  endeavour  to  re- 
commend "the  blessed  reformatian'*  in- 
tended ;  diese  men  had  little  success  with 
the  members  of  the  University,  and  arere 
fiercely  opposed  by  one  Erbury,  and  other 
Independents,  who  fairly  sUenced  them  in 
disputation.  The  parliament,  however,  had 
no  intention  of  resting  their  cause  on  mere 
arguments.  On  May  I,  1647,  they  passed 
an  ordinance  for  the  visitation  of  die  Uni- 
versity, by  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  (formerly 
vicar-geneiial  to  Archbishop  Laud,)  five  of 
the  seven  preachers,  William  Pryim,  and 
seventeen  others,  vHio  were  to  declare  va- 
cant the  places  of  all  refusers  of  the  Cove- 
nant, all  opposers  of  the  Directory,  and  all 
who  had  borne  arms  against  the  parlia- 
ment, and  to  certify  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons thus  deprived. 

These  visitors  commenced  their  proceed- 
ings by  issuing  a  dtation  for  the  beads  of 
the  University  to  appear  before  them  in 
the  Convocation-house  ' '  between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  eleven"  on  the  4th  of  June. 
The  University,  in  answer,  published  its 
Judgment,  condemning  the  Covenant  and 
the  Directory  (June  I ),  and  when  the  visi- 
torsarrived,  the  vice-chancellor  (Dr.  Samuel 
Fell)  took  advantage  of  the  length  of  a 
sermon  preached  by  one  of  their  number, 
and  which  was  not  concluded  till  after 
eleven  o'clock,  to  break  up  the  convocation 
before  they  could  present  ^emselves  in  it 
The  next  day  a  system  of  resistance  was 
organized,  whidi  drove  the  visitors  to  apply 
for  enlarged  powers,  and  when  these  were 
granted  by  a  new  ordinance  (Aug.  26),  they 
were  no  more  regarded  than  the  former  had 
Iteen.  A  commission  was  next  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  king  for  a  visitation,  but 
its  validity  was  disputed  by  Dr.  Wight- 
wick,  master  of  Pembroke  College,  and 
though  he  was  at  once  deprived  o?  office, 
the  proctors  delivered  a  formal  protest 
againf^t  the  visitation,  which  at  last  occa- 
sioned the  removal  of  the  cause  to  London. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Fell  had  been  voted  out 
of  his  office  as  vice-chancellor,  but  continu- 
ing to  exercise  his  fimctions,  had  been  sent 
prisoner  to  London ;  other  heads  of  houses 
nad  appeared  before  Ae  visitors  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  disputing  their  authority  ; 
and  vacancies  that  had  occurred  in  some  of 
the  colleges  were  filled  up  by  election,  in 
spite  of  injunctions  to  the  contrary.     The 


«  The  audtor  of  Querela  CaMtahrigicntis ;  pro- 
lakljr  Dr.  J<^  Barwick,  an  active  loyalist,  who 
■atna^ged  the  secret  correspondence  with  the  king, 


and  was  in  consequence  rigorously  im|Risonedy 
but  survived  until  the  Restoration,  and  died  desut 
of  St.  Paul's,  in  December,  1664. 
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parliament  then  took  the  matter  in  hand,  k  Wood,  were  transferred,  or  transferred 

and  after  hearing  counsel  for  the  Univer-  themselves,  from  Cambridge  to  Oxford. 
sity,  on  the  9th  of  December,  voted  its 

conduct  to  be  derogatoryto  their  authority,  ^  "'^^V  w««."  he  says,   "commonly  called 

and  gave  effect  to  /this  iy  shortly  after  de-  t^^ru^^^  p^^X^tlTsi^  ^^JS^^ 

priving   nve   heads  of  Houses   and  three  pointed  by  parliament,  and   other   Presbjrterian 

of  the  canons  of  Christ  Church  ;  nothing  ministers  that  preached  in  other  churches  in  Ox- 

dauntrf.  however    the  remaining  officers  i^fAj^XSrd'i5S:SiS.l''T5.r'SSS^ 

refused  to  publish  the  sentence,  and  the  of  them  had  mortified  countenances,  puling  voices, 

students  tore  the   notices  down  from  the  and  eyes  commonly,  when  in  discourse,  hfted  up, 

■^^Ig  with  hands  lymg  on  then:  breasts  ;  they  mostly  had 

a/i^«^v,    «♦  ♦i*^  ««^  «<■  TLr«^«i,    ,A..c    «  short  hair,  whidtt  at  that  time  was  commonly  called 

At  length,  at  the  end  of  March,  1648,  a  ^^^   'Committee-cut,'  and  went  in  cuerpo,  in  a 

strong  guard  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  shabby  condition,  and  looked  rather  like  appren- 

the  visitors,  and  soon  after  the  earl  of  Pern-  ticw.  or  antiquated  schoolboys,   than  academi- 

broke,  who  had  been  named  chancellor,  J^'^S'  r^'*"'  *°*\  th«;^ore  few  or  none  of 

.  »  -T      j-C^   i-'v.v.x*  *ia.*iiwvj.   v.uttJtubuvFi,  jjj^  jjjj  sump,  or  royal  party,  would  come  near 

repaired  to  Oxford,  when  the  expulsion  of  to,  or  sort  themselves  with  them,  but  rather  en- 
all  the  remaining  heads  of  Houses  (except  deavoured  to  put  scorn  on  them,  and  make  them 
Paul   Hood,   the  rector  of  Lincoln,  and  ridiculous." 

Gerard  Langbaine,  provost  of  Queen's)  was        ^  passage  fix)m  Qu^^a  Cantahrigiensis, 

promptly  proceeded  with.  But  the  fellows,  ^hougji  originally  referring  to  Cambridge 

the  graduates,  and  the  students  still  re-  ^nl^  may  aptly  close  this  notice  of  the 

mained  and  the  latter  especially  feared  not  p^^^^an  d^olation  of  both  Universities  :- 
to  treat  the  visitors  with  every  mark  of 

contempt  and  aversion.     They  wrote  and       "Thus  are  we  imprisoned  or  banished  for  our 

circulated  pamphlets  in  which  the  intruders  consciences,  being  not  so  much  as  accused  of  any- 

were  attacked  with  stem  invective  in  some  '^"l  .^'f-t'  "f^^  *"ir2^  ?^  rl'^^i,^/?' JP*' 

.1         u  ij  A      'J-     1    •     J  and  ndelity  to  our  Mother  the  Church  of  Ensland : 

cases,  m  others  held  up  to  ndicule  in  dog-  ^nd  not  only  so,  but  quite  stripped  of  aU  our  liveli- 

grel  verses,  and  though  the  Knipperdollings  hood,  and  exposed  to  beggary,  having  nothing  left 

laboured  earnestly  to  suppress  them,  many  "«  ^  sustain  the  necessiues  of  nature,  and  many  of 

«.f  f  u^c<k  ,^..^^..»«f».«r.   uJ,»^  ^r^-^^  <4^»^  *^  us  no  fnends  to  go  to,  but  destitute  and  forlorn,  not 

of  these  productions  have  come  down  to  trowing  whither  to  bend  one  step  when  we  set 

our  time.  The  visitors  now  made  the  whole  footing  out  of  Cambridge,  baring  only  one  corn- 
body  prisoners,  and  demanded  from  them,  panion,  which  will  make  us  rejoice  in  our  utmost 
on  pain  of  expulsion,  an  answer  in  writing  afflictions,  viz.,  a  clear  conscience  in  a  righteous 
,1,  it-  *^  L  ^i  J  X  iU  •  -A  i.«  cause ;  humbly  submitting  ourselves  to  the  chas- 
whether  they  submitted  to  the  visitation  tisementof  the  Almighty,  who,  after  He  hath  tried 
or  not.  Very  few  indeed  complied ;  the  us,  will  at  last  cast  His  rods  into  the  fire.  ' 
expulsion  of  the  rest  was  voted,  and  to  "  As  for  us,  God  forbid  that  we  should  take  up 
^,.^  -»«u^«.  *^  «.u,v  ^.^»i».»»«-:^^  ...-^  ^.-,1-.  any  railing  or  cursmg,  who  are  commanded  only  to 
give  effect  to  this,  proclamation  was  made  ^l^s  :  we  are  so  farYrom  that,  that  we  have  rather 

by    beat    of    drum,     and     with    a    strong  chosen  to  let  the  names  of  our  greatest  po-secutors 

guard,  before  the  gate  of  each  college,  that  rot  in  our  ruins,  than  so  much  as  mention  them 

if  any  who  had  been  voted  out  presumed  ^^  u^^ok^"'  ^''*'  ""^^  ^^""^  necessity  compeUed 

to  remain  in  the  University,  they  should  .^'"SuVthough  we  spare  their  names,  we  hope  we 

be  given  over  as  prisoners  to  the  governor,  may  without  oflFence  to  any  describe  their  qualities. 

Even   this  threat,   however,  did  not  dis-  An^  therefore,  if  posterity  shall  ask,  'Who  thrust 

"K^A.^^  fU«^»..,i^ ♦/ A  ♦u^  ^^,.- ^-  /Tu^  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  this  kmgdomr  who  made 

lod-e  the  students,  and  the  governor  (Tho-  Eloquence  dumb,  Philosophv  sottish,  widowed  the 

mas  Kelsey,  a  button-maker)  at  last  (Aug.  Arts,  and  drove  the  Muses  from  their  ancient  habi- 

17,  1648)  made  the  decisive  announcement,  tation?  who  plucked  the  reverend  and  orthodox 

that  "if  any  one  who  had  been  expelled  PSfro^.T^'eSr^r'^h"' LIS"^^^^ 

did  presume  to  tarry  in  the  town,  or  should  rebellion,  and  changed  the  apostolical  chair  into 

be  taken  within  five  miles  of  it,  he  should  a  desk  for  blasphemy,  and  tore  the  garland  from  oflF 

be  deemed  a  spy,  and  be  punished  with  the  head  of  learning  to  place  it  on  the  duU  brows 

j_„4i    j>     rp f^^'     .      .  '  r      t-  •  of  disloyal  Ignorance?      If  they  shall  ask.     Who 

death.  Too  many  instances  were  fresh  m  ^^^  t^ose  £icient  and  beautiful  chapeU.  the  sweet 
every  man  s  mind  to  allow  any  doubt  that  remembrances  and  monuments  of  our  forefathers* 
this  threat  would  be  carried  into  effect,  and  charity,  and  kind  fomenters  of  their  children's  de- 
accordingly  all  further  opposition  to  the  votion,  to  become  ruinous  heaps  of  dust  and  stones? 
..  J,  ^v  *.  ,,  ^'i^i'"-'"*""  I.V/  i.i*v  or  who  unhived  those  numerous  swarms  of  labour- 
godly  reformation  was  at  last  aban-  in^  bees,  which  used  to  drop  honey-dews  over  all 
doned.  this  kingdom,  to  place  in  their  rooms  swarms  ot 
The  most  lucrative  places  in  the  Univer-  senseless  drones  ?'    Tis  quickly  answered,  '  Those 

', „.^  ^c  ^^..__    tu    .^_:         r  »u       •  -i.  they  were,  who  endeavouring  to  share  three  crowns, 

sity  were  of  couree  the  prize  of  the  visitors,  ^J^^^  ^'hcm  in  their  owS  pockets,  have  trans^ 

and  their  immediate  assistants  •*,   but  after  formed  this  free  kingdom  into  a  large  gaol,  to  kef/ 

all    these  were  provided  for,    the  colleges  *^  liberty  of  the  subject:    they    who  maintam 

were  compaxatively  empty,  and  "the  dregs  'P^t7}^v,Tt:r;t'^()l^or^^;^-. 

of  the  neighbour  U  niversity,     says  Anthony  they  who  have  gone  a  king-catching  these  three  years 


*  Brent  was  made  warden  of  Merton ;  Wilkinson,  president  of  Magdalen ;  and  Reynolds,  dean  of 
Christ  Chureh,  and  vice-chancellor. 
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_  Aeir  most  gracious  sovereign  like  a  part- 
on  ibe  nxmntams.  m  kit  awn  defence :  thev 
■bo  lave  poeicMcd  tnemsdves  of  his  majesty  s 
mm,  navjr,  and  masaanes,  and  robbed  him  of  all 
1b  leveaoes,  ie  maJte  kim  a  i^mious  king  :  who 
Ine  Boltiplied  oaths,  protestations,  vows.  Leagues 
ad  Covenants^  .^r  enu  qf  tender  consciencts: 
flnig  all  pulpits  with  jugglers  for  the  Cause,  cant- 
■f  setfitioo,  atheism,  and  rebellion,  to  root  out 
Mtrf  mmd  Ballon,  and  settle  tke  kinpiom  of 
Q/ndl  irtM^  m»n  a  trembling  guilt  of  a  l^al 


trial,  have  engagjed  three  kingdoms  and  left  them 
weltering  in  their  own  blood :  they  lastly,  which 
when  they  had  glutted  themselves  with  spoil  and 
rapine,  hissed  for  a  foreign  viper  to  come  and  eat 
up  the  bowels  of  their  dear  Mother :  the  very  same 
have  stopped  the  mouth  of  all  learning  (following 
herein  tne  example  of  their  elder  brother,  the 
Turk),  lest  any  snould  be  wiser  than  themselves, 
or  posterity  know  what  a  world  of  wickedness  they 
have  committed.** 


A.D.  1646. 

The  king's  great  seal,  taken  at  Ox- 
ford, is  broken  up  in  the  presence  of 
tfaeparliamenti  Aug.  1 1. 

Tne  parliament  and  the  Scots  ex- 
diange  angry  letters,  and  the  parlia- 
ment manifest  an  intention  of  expel- 
fii^their  allies. 

The  Scots  offer  to  withdraw  from 
England  on  payment  of  a  sum  for 
tbor  services.  The  amount  is,  after 
moch  contention*,  fixed  at  ;£4oo,ooo, 
one-half  to  be  paid  before  they  quit 
England,  and  tne  balance  to  be  se- 
cored  on  "the  public  faith'.** 

The  parliament,  by  vote,  denounce 
Meiture  of  life  and  property  against 
an  who  shall  hereafter  oppose  them  in 
annsy  Dec.  8. 

The  parliament  send  propositions  to 
the  king,  which  he  finally  declines  to 
discoss,  unless  allowed  to  return  in 
safety  and  honour  to  Westminster, 


A.D.  1647. 

The  Scots  leave  Newcastle,  having 
given  up  the  king  into  the  hands  of 
the  parliamentary  commissioners ', 
Jan.  30.  He  is  removed  under  a 
strong  guard  to  his  own  house  at 
Holmby,  in  Northamptonshire. 

The  parliament  take  steps  to  dis- 
band the  army.  They  resolve  to  send 
a  portion  to  Ireland,  to  reduce  the 
establishment  for  England,  and  to  dis- 
miss all  officers  above  the  rank  of 
colonel,  except  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
March  8\ 

Harlech  Castle,  the  last  royal  post, 
surrenders,  March  30. 

The  king  writes  to  the  parliament, 
May  12,  offering  to  consent  to  their 
propositions  regarding  religion  and  the 
power  of  the  sword.  His  letter  is  fa- 
vourably received,  which  displeases 
the  army. 

The  king  is  seized  at  Holmby-house, 
by  Joyce,  a  comet  of  Fairfauc's  life- 


•  Tlie  Soots'  comnussioners,  in  Aug^ust,  desired 
"to  hsvie  consideration  for  their  losses,  hazards, 
cfcifges,  and  damage :"  this  consideration  they 
dmwards  stated  at  ai.ooo,ooo  for  arrears,  "  be- 
■des  kMses"  to  an  indefinite  amount.  They  after- 
Wttds  offered  to  take  ;C50o,ooofor  the  whole,  which 
vas  ultimately  agreed  to,  but  with  deductions  for 
free  qnaiter,  whioi  reduced  it  to  ;C4oo,ooa 

'  'ne  money  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  bishops' 
kwiSy  for  which  ordinances  were  passed,  Oct.  9, 
Nor.  16  and  yx  The  Scots  received  £100,000  a 
lew  days  before,  and  a  like  sum  a  few  days  after, 
ihejr  gave  up  the  kin^,  whence  they  are  often  said 
to  bare  sold  him  to  his  enemies.  The  accuracy  of 
Am  chaise  has  been  questioned,  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  exhibited  a  lamentable  want  of 
Mity.  in  taking  advantage  of  the  fact,  that  he 
to  tnem  without  a  fomuil  promise  of  protec- 
00  the  fiuth  of  the  private  negotiation  that  had 
carried  on  with  them  before  he  left  Oxford. 
PcihaiM,  however,  they  felt  compelled  to  act  as 
ihej  od,  for  the  English  parliament  had  by  vote 
deaared  (Sept.  ai)  that  the  disposal  of  the  king  be- 
longed exclusively  to  them,  and  shewed  themselves 
teady  to  enforce  the  claim  by  arms.  When  the 
was  discussed  in  the  Scottish  parliament. 


iix  peers  and  eig^t  commoners  protested  against 
the  surrender.  The  first  one  to  do  so  was  Alex- 
ander Strang,  a  shoemaker,  then  provost  of  For- 
fiur,  who  excuimed,  "  I  disagree,  as  honest  men 
ahoolddo." 


(  The  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Denbigh,  Lord 
Montague,  Sir  James  Harington,  Sir  John  Hol- 
land. Sir  Walter  Earle,  Sir  John  Cooke,  Mr.  John 
Crew,  and  Major-general  Brown. 

^  This  blow  was  aimed  at  Cromwell  and  the 
other  Independents,  but  the  Presbyterian  party 
soon  discovered  that  they  had  conquered  their 
sovereign  only  to  find  a  worse  master.  Faixiiaac, 
though  one  of  themselves,  was  easily  induced  by 
Cromwell  to  move  the  army  from  the  centre  ^oc 
England  to  Saffron  Walden,  with  the  manifest  in- 
tention of  overawing  the  i^liament.  The  troops 
demanded  payment  of  their  arrears,  provision  for 
the  wounded,  and  for  widows  and  orphans,  and  an 
ordinance  of  indemnity.  The  parliament  at  first 
took  a  hi^h  tone,  and  threatened  them  as  "dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace"  (March  29),  but  this 
made  matters  worse.  The  soldiers  established  a 
kind  of  parliament  of  their  own,  and  unanimously 
resolved  neither  to  be  disbanded  nor  to  take  ser- 
vice in  Ireland  until  their  demands  were  conceded. 
The  parliament  now  tried  to  soothe  them  by  passing 
the  ordinance  of  indemnity  (Majr  31),  and  issuing 
a  portion  of  their  arrears.  This  did  not  avail. 
The  soldiers  combined  still  more  closely  together, 
compelled  the  parliament  to  withdraw  their  offen- 
sive declaration,  and  when  they  saw  a  probability 
of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  royalists  umting 
a|;ainst  them,  they  broke  all  their  measures  by 
,  seizing  the  person  of  the  king. 


Ff 
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gii:trcl,  June  49'and  carried  to  Childers- 
ley,  near  Camlnidge. 

The  anny  take  a  solemn  engagement 
.at  Newmarket,  June  5,  refusing  to  be 
disbsmded.  The  pariiaunentary  com- 
missioners visit  them  at  Triplow-heath 
(June  10),  and  endeavour  in  vain  to 
break  their  union. 

The  marquis  of  Huntley  is  obliged 
to  lay  down  his  arms  in  Scotl^md, 
June. 

The  marquis  of  Ormond  makes  an 
agreement  with  the  parliamentary  com- 
nmnders  (June  19),  and  withdraws 
from  Ireland.  The  Romanists  con- 
tinue the  contest,  and  ofier  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  island  to  foreign 
powers. 

The  parliament  order  London  to  be 
fortifieo,  and  forbid  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  the  army.  The  soldiers  im- 
peach eleven  members^  of  treason,  and 
inarch  to  Uxbridge  (June  25),  when 
the  parliament  give  way,  exclwle  the 
obnoxious  members,  demolish  the  new 
fortifications,  and  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  treat  for  full  satis&ction 
to  the  army. 

The  army  offer  to  replace  the  king 
on  the  throne,  on  certain  conditions, 
but  he  refuses  them. 

Fairfax  advances  towards  London, 
and  is  joined  by  Lenthall,  the  speaker, 
and  several  of  the  members  of  the  par- 
liament He  enters  London  without 
opposition,  Aug.  6,  when  the  Houses 
reassemble,  and  after  some  opposition 
from  the  Presbyterians,  all  the  votes 
hostile  to  the  army  are  rescinded. 

The  king  is  placed  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  is  treated  with  much  atten- 


tion by  the  army.  He,  however,  enten 
into  a  design  of  the  Scots  and  othen 
to  invade  England.  This  is  discovered 
and  his  fears  are  excited  by  the  fierce 
denunciations  of  the  LevdlersK  He 
escapes  "from  Hampton  Court,  Nov.  12, 
and  seeks  refuge  with  Colonel  Ham- 
mond S  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
By  him  he  is  placed  in  Carisbnxike 
Castle,  Nov.  14. 

Cromwell  endeavours  to  curb  the 
Levellers,  but  fails.  He  then  comes 
to  an  agreement  with  them. 

The  king  renews  his  ofiers  for  an 
accommodation  to  the  parliament, 
Nov.  16.  They  are  not  accepted, 
and  he  negotiates  anew  widi  the 
Scots. 

The  parliament  at  length  offer  fbai 
propositions"  to  the  king  as  the  basis 
of  a  personal  treaty,  Dec.  24;  the 
Scots  offer  less  onerous  terms,  ind 
he  refuses  his  assent,  Dec.  28L  He  oo 
the  same  day  endeavours  to  escape 
from  Carisbrooke  Castle,  but  is  pie- 
vented  •. 

A.D.  1648. 

The  parliament,  under  the  coeicioii 
of  the  army,  declare  they  will  no  more 
treat  with  the  king,  nor  allow  others  to 
do  so,  wider  the  penalty  of  treason. 

The  king  publishes  an  appeal  to  die 
people  against  this  vote.  It  is  favour- 
ably received,  and  Colonel  Poyer,  a 
parliamentary  officer,  hoists  the  royal 
standard  at  Pembroke.  He  is  joined 
by  other  officers,  as  also  by  the  royal- 
ists, and  is  at  first  successfuL  Crom- 
well marches  against  him,  and  after 


»  They  wtn  Sir  John  OoCworthv,  Mr.  Ctyn, 
CbL  Harley,  Denzif  HoUes,  Sir  WiUiam  Lewis, 
Colonel  Loog,  Major-scneial  Massey,  Sir  John 
Mamrd,  Mr.  Nichols,  Sir  Phifip  Staplcton,  and 
Sir  WiUiam  Waller.  Holies,  Long,  and  Stapletoa 
^retired  to  FVanoe,  where  Staplcton  died  voy  uiortly 
after  his  landing  at  Calais ;  Uie  others  were  allowed 
«o  wididraw  to  their  own  houses. 
^  ^  These  acn,  iHm>  formed  a  very  lane  propor- 
tion of  the  army,  professed  the  most  exalted  ideas 
of  freedom,  and  scorned  to  be  bomid  by  any  escist- 
iiw  mode  of  goremment  in  Church  or  Sitate.  They 
fovocsted  a  republic  of  the  wildest  kiod,  and  look- 
ing en  the  king  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  uieir  i^ans, 
they  spoke  of  him  as  Ahab,  and  opcnlr  demanded 
liisbk>od.  Their  fitnaticism  was  fiuined  by  dKout- 
•sageottt  discounes  of  Hurii  PMers,  a  preacher. 
He  was  bom  at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  and  educated 
stt  lyintty  College,  Cambridge,  bat  was  expelled  far 
lib  immoral  life ;  be  then  became  a  stage-p^ver, 
yet  after  a  while  he  obtained  ordination  frrai  oisnop 
Monteigne,  and  was  lecturer  at  St.  Sepulchre's, 
London,  but  he  was  eicpelled  from  this  office  abo, 
and  fled  to  Holland.    Ketuming  on  the  breaking 


out  of  the  ciYil  war,  he  acted  as  a  nuBtary  < 
bin.  Peters  was  a  leading  man  amonc  tM  Ami- 
baptists  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  at  Uag^ 
was  executed  as  a  regidde,  October  lo,  x660k 

>  He  was  the  soo-m-law  of  Hsmptirn.     He  diid 
in  Irebnd  in  October,  1654. 

■  These  required,  that  the  miUtia  shonid  be 
placed  at  their  disposal;  that  die  Idag's  decbn> 
tiotts  against  the  parliament  shoold  be  witbdawn; 
that  die  peerages  bestowed  since  the  rrmimfnn 
ment  of  tne  war  should  be  set  aside ;  and,  hall^ 
that  the  Houses  sfamld  be  wdjoaroBd  only  win 
their  own  consent. 

■  Captain  Bozfcy,  a  royalbt,  iriu  attemplad  to 
get  npaiisinxin  toe  island  to  favour  dus  pimiBt, 
was  seized  and  executed :  as  was  Roger  Newkmd, 
of  Newbnds  near  Lymington.  He  said  cm.  tbs 
scaffbU,  "Dqprived  of  my  life  and  popertj,  I 
leare  to  my  posterity  my  name,  whi»  none  can 
assail ;  my  arms,  which  traitors,  ignonut  alike  <! 
eentilky  and  heraldry,  cannot  enace;  imd  mpr 
loyalty,  which  none  can  impugn."  Hb  fruaSy  ai 
consequence  assumed  the  motto,  "Z^ 
armes,  la  hyautk,'*  which  they  still  use. 
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a  six  weeks'  siege,  captures  Pembroke, 
and  crashes  the  movements 

Tumults  occur  in  London  and  many 
other  places,  and  an  army  is  rsused  in 
Kent,  m  fivour  of  the  king. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  i*  induces  the 
Soots  to  espouse  the  royal  cause. 

The  young  duke  of  York  escapes 
from  St.  James's,  April  22. 

The  Kentish  rising  occurs,  May  23  ; 
six  ships  ci  war  in  the  Downs  mount 
tiie  king's  flag,  and  repair  to  H<^land. 
The  prince  of  Wales  takes  the  com- 
mand, and  appears  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  with  a  fleet  of  nineteen 
shms,  early  in  Jvly\ 

FaiiCaLX  defeats  the  Kentish  men  at 
Maidstone,  June  i.  A  party  of  them, 
under  the  earl  of  Norwich  (George 
Goiii^),  endeavour  to  enter  London, 
bat  bong  foiled  by  the  vigilance  of 
Skippon,  retire  into  Essex,  and  occupy 
Cokhester,  Jime  12. 

Colonel  John  Morris  surprises  Pon- 
tefetct  Gistle,  June  3 ;  he  holds  it  for 
the  king. 

The  Scots  enter  England,  July  5, 
where  Berwick  and  Carlisle  are  in  the 
bands  of  the  royalists  under  Sir  Mar- 
madnkeLangdale.  Cromwell  and  Lam- 
bert advance,  and  totally  defeat  them 
near  Preston,  Aug.  17 ;  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  is  captured  at  Uttoxeter, 
Aug.  20,  but  Langdale  conceals  him- 
self in  London,  and  escapes  to  the 
Continent '. 

The  carl  of  Holland  appears  in  arms 
at  Kingston,  July  5.  He  is  defeated 
and  put  to  flight,  July  7,  and  captured 
at  Sl  Neot's,  July  10. 

Colchester  surrenders  to  Fairfax, 
Axig.  27.  Sir  Geoige  Lisle  and  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  two  of  the  prisoners, 
are  shot  by  virtue  of  the  parliamentary 


ordinance*,  the  same  evening.  The 
earl  of  Norwich  and  Lord  Capd*  are 
reserved  for  trial. 

The  prince's  fleet  retires  to  Holland^ 
at  the  end  of  August,  without  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  the  king. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Peers, 
(Sept.  II,)  negotiations  are  resumed 
with  the  king.  They  were  opened  at 
Newport,  Sept.  18,  and  continued  until 
Nov.  27,  when  the  Idng  agreed  to  most 
of  the  terms  demande3\ 

The  marquis  of  Ormond  returns  to 
Ireland,  Sept.  29. 

Cromwell  advances  into  Scotland, 
in  September,  and  disperses  some 
new  levies  of  the  royahsts.  He  re- 
takes Berwick,  and  Carlisle,  and  re- 
turns to  London,  Dec  6,  when  he  esta- 
blishes himself  at  Whitehall. 

The  Levellers,  while  the  negotiations 
are  carried  on,  demand  the  blood  of 
the  king  more  vehemently  than  before. 
He  is  seized  at  Newport,  by  order  of 
the  council  of  the  army,  Nov.  30,  and 
imprisoned  in  Hurst  Castle. 

The  council  of  officers  publish  a  de- 
claration accusing  the  parliament  of 
perfidy,  and  desire  all  well-aflected 
members  to  resort  to  them,  Nov.  30. 
At  the  same  time  several  regiments 
march  into  London. 

The  parliament  vote,  after  a  three 
days'  debate,  that  the  king's  conces- 
sions are  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  set- 
tlement, Dec.  5.  On  the  next  day,  the 
House  is  "  purged"  by  Colonel  Thomas 
Pride*,  when  47  members  are  seized 
and  imprisoned^,  and  96  excluded 
from  the  House. 

The  remains  of  the  parliament* 
(known  as  the  Rump)  vote  the  late 
treaty  widi  the  king  dishonourable  and 
dangerous,  Dec.  13;  and  afterwards 


•  Tile  principal  kaden  were  obliged  to  cast  lots 
far  llicir  uvci.  Tlie  lot  iell  on  Pojrer,  and  he  was 
•hill  at  Loodon,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  April 

»  See  A.D.  1633. 

4  Ka  Ibrcet  umded  at  DeaL  and  occnpied  the 


tor  a  time :  but  it  was  found  ioqxMuble  to 
xeadi  Uie  Isle  of  Wight,  as  had  been  intended. 

*  Ha  fctumed  at  the  Restoration,  but  died  socm 
aftcfaAng.  6,  x66x. 

*  Tliat  of  Dec.  8, 1646. 

*  Af^mr  Capel,  created  Lord  Capel  in  X64Z.  He 
WW  executed  in  1619,  Cromwell  stating  openly  that 
liw  BOW  order  of  tiungs  conld  not  be  regarded  as 
wait  whHst  he  Hred,  so  great  was  his  courage,  and 
ao  actrve  his  lojraltjr.  His  son  Arthur  was  created 
Sari  of  Essex,  Apnl  30,  1661,  but  joined  the  revo- 
Jariouvy  party,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
Jd^r  X3, 1683. 

■  Tmbsc  ware,  to  leave  the  militia  at  the  diqwwl 


of  the  parliament ;  to  leave  also  the  reduction  of  Ire- 
land in  their  hands ;  to  pass  an  act  of  oblivion ;  to 
abolish  episcopacy,  take  the  Covenant,  and  receim 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  and  the  Directory.  The 
political  propositions  the  king  agreed  to :  he  al«> 
consented  to  allow,  for  a  Umited  period,  of  the  Av 
sembly  and  the  Directory,  but  he  refused  to  sub- 
scribe the  Covenant,  or  to  deny  the  divine  origin  of 
episcopacy,  though  he  was  willing,  probably  from 
deference  to  the  views  of  Ardibt&hop  Usher,  to 
strip  bishops  of  their  property,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  bare  reoognition  of  an  inherent  difierenoe 
between  their  order  and  that  of  presbyters. 

«  He  was  originally  a  dravman.  He  was  nmde 
one  of  Cromwell's  House  01  Peers,  and  died  Oct. 
33, 1658. 

y  Lord  Grey  of  Groby  pointed  them  out. 

■  It  mustered  only  about  fifty  members,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  the  abtolute  diipo«I  of  the 
array. 
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THE  STUARTS. 


[a.d.  1649 


(Dec.  23)  that  he  shall  be  brought  to 
trial,  as  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
people. 

The  king  is  removed  from  Hurst 
Castle,  Dec.  18,  and  brought  to  St. 
James's.  Thence  he  is  taken  to  Wind- 
sor Castle,  Dec.  22,  where  the  custom- 
ary respect  to  royalty  is  denied  him. 

A.D.  1649. 

The  Commons  vote  that  the  king  of 
England  making  war  against  his  par- 
liament is  guilty  of  treason ;  and  also 
that  a  high  court  of  justice  shall  be 
erected  to  try  "  Charles  Stuart,  king  of 
England,"  on  that  charge,  Jan.  i.  The 
Peers  refuse  to  concur,  and  adjourn 
their  house,  Jan.  2.  The  Commons 
then  vote  that  the  supreme  authority 
resides  in  themselves,  Jan.  4 ;  and 
pass  the  ordinance  for  the  king's  trial, 
Jan.  6. 

Cromwell  professes  to  oppose  the 

Proceedings  against  the  iin^,  and 
'airfax  positively  refuses  to  join  in 
them.  The  Scottish  conmiissioners 
protest,  but  are  disregarded. 

The  officers  of  the  army  draw  up 
a  proposed  new  constitution,  called 
"  An  Agreement  of  the  People,*'  which 
is  presented  to  the  parliament,  Jan.  20. 


The  king  is  brought  to  Whitehall 
Jan.  19.  The  high  court  of  justice  as- 
sembles, Jan.  20.  The  king  is  brought 
before  it,  three  different  days  (Jan.  201 
22,  23),  but  refuses  to  acknowlectge  its 
jurisdiction.  Some  formal  evidence  0I 
his  appearing  in  arms  against  the  par- 
liament is  heard,  Jan.  26 ;  the  Idxig  is 
again  brought  forward,  and  demands 
a  conference  with  the  parliament,  whidi 
is  refused.  Judgment  of  death  is  prO' 
noimced  against  him,  Jan.  27. 

Ambassadors  from  Hollsind  arrive 
to  intercede  for  the  king,  Jan.  26 
They  bring  a  sheet  of  paper  signec 
and  sealed  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  foi 
Uie  heads  of  the  army  to  fill  up  witi 
their  own  terms  for  sparing  the  king': 
life. 

The  king  takes  leave  of  his  childrei 
(the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  dub 
of  Gloucester),  declines  to  see  his  ne 
phew  (Prince  Charles  Louis')  an< 
other  friends,  and  with  the  assistana 
of  Dr.  Juxon,  bishop  of  London,  pre 
pares  for  death. 

The  king  is  brought  on  foot  fron 
St.  James's  to  Whitehall,  at  ten  in  tb 
morning.  He  is  allowed  to  rest  awhile^ 
and  at  2  in  the  afternoon  is  beheaded 
Jan.  30.  His  body  is  removed  to  Wind 
sor,  and  there  buried,  Feb.  8. 


NOTE. 
The  High  Court  of  Justice, 


Most  writers  agree  that  this  court  was 
the  mere  tool  of  the  army,  but  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson maintains  the  direct  contrary,  in 
a  passage  which  deserves  attention  : — 

"The  gentlemen  that  were  appointed  his  (the 
Icing's)  judges,  and  divere  others,  saw  in  him  a  dis- 
position so  bent  on  the  ruin  of  all  that  opposed  him, 
and  of  all  the  r^hteous  and  just  things  that  they 
had  contended  for,  that  it  was  upon  the  consci- 
ences of  manv  of  them,  that  if  they  did  not  execute 
justice  UDon  him,  God  would  require  at  their  hsmds 
all  the  blood  and  desolation  which  should  arise  by 
their  suflfering  him  to  escape,  when  God  had 
Iwought  him  into  their  hands.  Although  the  malice 
of  the  malignant  party  and  their  apostate  brethren 
seemed  to  threaten  them,  yet  they  thoug;[ht  they 
ought  to  cast  themselves  upon  God,  while  they 
acted  with  a  good  conscience  for  Him  and  for  their 
country.  Some  of  them  afterwards,  for  excuse, 
Lelied  themselves,  and  said  they  were  under  the 


awe  of  the  army,  and  were  persuaded  by  Cromwel 
and  the  like  ;  but  it  b  certain  that  all  men  heret 
were  left  to  their  free  liberty  of  acting,  neither  pa 
suaded  nor^  compelled,  and  as  there  were  som 
nominated  in  the  commission  who  never  sat,  an 
others  who  sat  at  first,  but  durst  not  hold  on,  so  a 
the  rest  might  have  declined  it  if  they  would,  whe 
it  is  apparent  they  would  have  suffered  nothing  b 
so  doing.  For  those  who  then  declined  were  aute 
wards,  when  they  offered  themselves,  received  i 
again,  and  had  places  of  more  trust  and^  beiwf 
than  those  who  ran  the  utmost  hazard  ;  which  the 
deserved  not,  for  I  know,  upon  certain  knowledge 
that  many,  yea,  the  most  of  them,  retreated,  » 
for  conscience,  but  from  fear  and  worldly  pnideno 
foreseeing  that  the  insolency  of  the  army  migl 
grow  to  that  height  as  to  ruin  the  cause,  and  reduc 
the  kinedom  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
those  who  had  been  most  courageous  in  their  couj 
try's  cause  would  be  given  up  :is  victims.  The 
poor  men  did  privatelv  animate  those  who  appearc 
most  publicly,  and  I  knew  several  of  them  in  whot 


•  He  had  for  some  years  been  an  associate  of 
the  parliamentarians,  and  had  taken  the  Covenant. 
^  The  delay  is  believed  to  have  been  occasioned 


by  a  discussion  of  the  offer  of  the  prince  of  Wale 
but  the  principal  actors  doubtless  felt  that  they  ha 
already  proceeded  too  fiar  to  recede  with  safety. 
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lived  to  tee  that  saying  of  Christ  fulfilled,  '  He 
tbitirin  txwt  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  for 
Ujaks  will  lose  his  life  shall  save  it/  when  after- 
vwdiitiSdl  out  that  all  their  prudent  declensions 
the  lives  of  some  nor  the  estates  of 


As  tar  Mr.  Hutdiinson,  although  he  was  very 
h  cai^bmied  in  his  judgment  concerning  the 
Ct  yet  herein  being  called  to  an  extraorduiary 
aaon,  wheieof  many  were  of  several  minds,  he 
aUreBsed  himsdf  to  God  by  prayer,  desiring  the 
Loid  dttit  if,  through  any  human  frailty,  he  were 
kd  nto  any  error  or  fidse  opinion  in  Uiese  great 
tomctions.  He  would  open  his  eyes,  and  not  suf- 
fer faim  to  proceed,  but  that  He  would  confirm  his 
*pirit  m  die  truth,  and  lead  him  by  a  right  enlight- 
oed  coBscieiice  ;  and  finding  no  check,  but  a  oon- 
inatkn  in  his  conscience  that  it  was  his  duty  to  act 
tf  htt  did,  he,  upon  serious  debate,  both  privately, 
asd  in  his  addresses  to  God,  and  in  omferences 
vidi  fwifffrmtio^'f,  upright,  unbiassed  persons, 
inoeeded  to  sign  the  sentence  agaunst  the  king." 

Mrs.  Hutchinson's  statement,  that  men 
lere  "neither  persuade  nor  compelled"  to 
tike  part  in  the  proceedings,  i^  in  sub- 
itance,  made  idso  by  Whitelock.  He  was, 
he  ttjs,  named  one  of  the  committee  of 
tlnrty-eij^t  to  draw  up  the  charge,  but  he 
nerer  attended,  and  when  his  advice  was 
leqoested  by  the  rest,  withdrew  into  the 
ooontzy,  taking  his  feUow-oommissioner  of 
the  grad  seal  (Sir  TUbmas  Widdrington) 
with  him ;  in  consequence  he  was  left  out 
of  the  ordinance,  wnich  named  the  com- 
misaoners  :  '*  I  having  declared  my  judg- 
ment in  the  house  agamst  this  proceeding 
so  that  they  knew  my  mind,  and 


therefore  did  forbear  to  name  me,  though 
I  was  then  in  so  great  an  employment 
under  them  f*  and  he  was  not  only  con- 
tinued in  his  post,  but  was  almost  imme- 
diately after  appointed  one  of  the  Coundl 
of  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  have  the 
statement  of  Thomas  Waite,  one  of  the 
regicides,  made  after  his  surrender,  and 
now  remaining  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
He  alleges  tluit  he  was  sent  for  to  parlia- 
ment by  menacing  letters,  and  was  amazed 
when  he  found  himself  named  as  a  meml>er 
of  the  court  That  he  attended  on  the 
first  day  only,  but  that  eight  or  ten  days 
after  he  was  forced  by  Cromwell  to  sub- 
scribe his  name ;  and  that  he  was  always 
after  looked  on  siispidously,  from  his  known 
unwillingness.  The  plea,  however,  did 
not  avau  him,  and  he  remained  in  the 
Tower  till  the  year  1664,  when  he  and 
several  others  were  delivered  to  one  Capt. 
Lambert  "for  transportation,"  but  where 
they  were  sent,  or  what  became  of  them, 
does  not  appear  °. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were 
named  in  the  ordinance  as  commissioners 
of  the  court,  but  many  of  them  never  sat ; 
others  withdrew  at  different  stages  of  the 
proceedings,  and  only  fifty-eight  signed  the 
death-warrant,  the  first  three  names  being 
those  of  John  Bradshaw,  Thomas  Grey» 
and  Oliver  CromwelL 


Events  in  General  History, 


The  Huguenot  war  closed  by  the 

IVicification  of  Nismes 
Onstavns  Adolphus  heads  the  Pro 

testants  in  Germany  . 
Battle  of  LUtzen ;  Gustavns  Adol 

phus  killed 
The  Portuguese  regain  their  inde 

pcndence  .... 


A.D. 
1629 
1630 
1632 
1640 


Battle  of  Rocroy ;  the  Spanish  vete- 
ran infantry  almost  annihilated   . 

War  between  the  Turks  and  Ve- 
netians        

Revolt  of  Masaniello  at  Naples 

Peace  of  Westphalia,  whioi  closes 
the  Thirty  Years'  War 

Civil  War  of  the  Fronde  in  France  • 


A.D. 

1643 

1644 
1647 

1648 
164S 


*  Tower  Records,  in  Thirtieth  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  App.,  p.  343. 


iim  ft  a»  IM  Fnttobn  OtUivdl,  tnm  his  eiMt  Ewi. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


The  government  of  England  might 
have  been  with  propriety  styled  a  Com- 
monwc^th  from  the  4lh  of -January, 
1G49,  when  the  Lower  House  of  Par- 
liament voted  that  the  supreme  autho- 
rity resided  in  themsdves  alone  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  but 
the  title  was  not  formally  assumed 
until  the  day  of  the  murder  of  King 


The  House  of  Peers,  reduced  to  less 
than  twenty  sitting  members,  was  in 
a.  few  days  after  voted  useless,  and  all 
power  appeared  to  reside  in  the  Com- 


■  ThememtKnorthc  firu  council  ikr,  IheeuU 
oTDaitaBh,  Mulgrave.  PcmbroVe,  Ssdisburr.  hrit 
Grty  of  WiTlie  and  Grey  of  Gioby ;  Sir  Thomii 
Fiirlaii,  CiomwclL,  Skippon^  Ludknr,  om]  Hurchin- 
wm.  »1dien ;  Bradshaw,  Kolki,  St.  John,  Wbilt. 
loclr,  and  Wilde,  lawjrm;  Sir  Arthur  Houlrisgc, 
"""  — IT--,  "auiingionffflnneriy  lordmayor), 
a  cole.    The  palace  of  Wfiiic- 


for 


Eu  Dnlv.    They  di 


iiEiuiei  of  their  procved- 


mons,  and  a  Council  of  Stale'  itu* 
they  had  created.  They  wen^  k*- 
ever,  in  TCality,  hut  the  puppeB  <d  Ae 
"  grandees  of  die  anny,*  and  of  tkK, 
one  man  was  so  conspicuoudy  Ae 
chief,  that  the  ensuing  ten  yeanm^ 
be  correctly  described  as  the  leigo  of 
Oliver  Cromwell'. 

This  remarkable  man,  bom  at  HuW- 
tngdon,  April  25,  1599,  was  the  MB  (J 
Robert  Cromwell,  and  the  graudion  • 
Sir  Henry  Williams  for  Cromwdl^ 
of  Hinchinbrook,  who  cliuraeddesceW 
from   the  ancient   princes   of  Wal» 

Waller  Frost  waj  their  EDiertl  KCretarj,  ■■^iTf 
Millan  lh«r  tecretarv  Tor  focnni  loomeL    "^ 


»  Such  KCDu  to  luTc  toeo  the  view  oHm"', 
temponries ;  ju  Whilelock  mendiu,  aala  dV  " 
Dec  iB,  1640,  the  scinn  of  "■■wJiM  <>(>»!^ 

racteroTKingCromwdL- 
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Cfivo-iras  in  1616  tent  to  Sidney  Sns- 
fex  CoU^g^  Cambridge,  and  subse- 
fKfldy  professed  to  study  the  law  in 
LondoD,  but  was  not  distinguished  for 
«deriy  conduct  or  application  in  eithec 
He  soon  retired  to  the  country,  and 
uiried;  obtained,  by  bequest  from 
ai  ande^  a  consiiterable  additicm  to 
lis  property* ;  and  held  laigdy  as  a 
•lessee  from  the  bishop  of  Ely.   He  had 
now  became  a  Puritan,  but  was  named 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  his  native 
town  in  a  new  charter  granted  in 
163a    He  was  member  for  Hunting- 
don in  the  first  three  parliaments  of 
Quuies  I.,  and  was  a  person  d[  suffi- 
oatt  consequence  to  greatly  impede 
the  dnunage  of  the  Fen  cUstnct,  mich 
lad  been  granted  to  the  earl  of  Bed- 
fad,  widi  powers  that   were  gcne- 
nlly  regarded  as  too  extensive.    On 
the  fiukre  of  his  kinsman   Han^ 
<den^s  attempt  to  resist  the  payment 
<f  shipmoney',  many  Puritan  families 
(Hampden's  and  Cromwell's  among 
them)   attempted  to  retire   to   New 
lafpandf  but  were  obliged  to  disem- 
hm  from  their  ships. 

Cromwell  sat  in  the  Lon|^  Parlia- 
meot  as  member  for  Cambndge,  and 
when  tbt  civil  war  broke  out  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage 
and  address.    The  compact  ofganiza- 
lioa  of  the  eastern  counties,  kxiown  as 
die  Assodation,  was  mainly  his  work, 
akhoo^  Lord  Kimbolton  was  the  no- 
minal head.  Cromwdl,  however,  would 
not  long  be  his  subordinate ;  quarrels 
casued,  and  the  result  was  the  Setf- 
denying  Ordinance*,  whi<^  removed 
Essex  and  the  Presbyterians,  remo- 
ddled  the  army,  gained  the  victory  of 
Naseby,  and  extinguished  the  war. 


Fairfax,  the  lord-general,  gave  himsrif 
up  blindly  to  the  bidding  of  CromweD, 
suffered  me  parliament  to  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  committee  of  the  army,  and 
saw  the  long  put  to  death  without  an 
effort  to  save  him ;  but  he  would  not 
make  war  on  his  fellow-PresbytexiaBs- 
of  Scotland,  and  thus  resigned  his 
command,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
became  the  prise  of  CromwelL  A  short 
raace  sufficed  for  him  to  overthrow 
the  Irish,  the  Scots,  and  the  young 
king  himself;  when  the  parliam^it  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  army,  they  fdl 
also^  and  Cromwell  became  lord-pro- 
tector, and  aspired  to  the  higher  name 
of  king;  but  this  his  own  officers' 
would  not  allow  him  to  assume. 

The  republicans,  whom  Cromwell 
had  overthrown,  had  governed  with 
vigour,  and  had  raised  the  rqmtation 
of  the  country  abroad ;  the  Protector 
followed  a  like  course.  He  ^i>eedily 
concluded  the  Dutch  war,  on  his  own 
terms,  saw  his  alliance  sedulously 
courted  by  both  France  and  Spain, 
chastised  ue  insolence  of  the  Barbary 
corsairs  and  the  petty  Italian  states^ 
and  did  mudi  to  redeem  his  declara- 
tion that  ''he  would  make  the  name 
of  an  Englishman  as  much  feared  as 
that  of  a  Roman  had  ever  been."  He 
turned  his  arms,  on  no  very  evident 
provocation,  s^^ainst  the  Spaniards, 
wrested  both  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk 
from  diem',  and  captured  or  de- 
stroyed thdr  treasure-sniDS.  He  allied 
himself  with  France,  and  obliged  the 
intriguing  Mazarin^  to  consent  to  ex- 
clude the  royalist  eadles,  as  the  price  of 
his  assistance  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
he  also  compdled  him  to  protect  the 
Protestant  Vaudois^  against  the  cruelty 


•  H[«  tluut  laeauae  wealdij  aaangh  to  be  c^ed 
«•  to  tmaan  kaif^ihood ;  but  be  preferred  to  pay 
£ao  far  •irmption,  April  ao»  X63X* 

*  Sec  A-o.  1637. 

•  See  A.0. 1645* 

'  The  priadpol  cf  these  were  Desboroagli,  his 
teedier-in-law ;  Fleetwood,  ]us  K»-ia-Uw :  Lam- 
hcKtLjLiidow,  and  HarriBon. 

*  ToKwa  oonquests  had  been  so  long  unknown 
tp  KmrnBt  Aat  these  actmrntUum  greatly  streiyh- 
cned  Eb  govemmeat.  Waller,  the  poet,  who  trom 
a  rmfist  (see  A.D.  164^  had  beoMne  the  paaqnrzist 
«f  the  Pkotacfeor,  ecdauns  :— 

Onr  djFiQg  hero  firoin  the  continent 

I'd  whole  towns ;  and  forts  fiom  Spaniards 


As  his  last  leacj  to  Britain  left 
The  ooeaa,  whiai  so  lon^  our  hopes  confined, 
Coold  give  no  limits  to  his  vaster  mind ; 
Onr  bounds  enlargement  was  his  latest  toil. 


Nor  hath  he  left  ns  prisoocn  to  our  isk ; 
Under  the  tropic  is  oar  langua^  9oke, 
And  port  of  Flanders  hath  reoenred  our  yoke. 
Fram  ami  braik  he  did  us  disengage. 
Found  nobler  objects  fin*  our  mairtial  xage ; 
And,  with  wise  conduct,  to  his  country  showM 
The  andent  way  of  cooqnenng  aliroad." 

b  Julius  Masarin,  of  a  Sidlian  £unily,  was  bom 
in  1603,  at  Pisdna,  in  the  Abbruzn.  ^  By  a  long 
course  of  intri^e  he  attuned  the  direction  of  affairs 
in  France,  tnuned  up  Louis  XIV.  in  ideas  of  en- 
croachment on  his  neighbours,  and  prnnred  the 
way  for  his  conquests.  His  views  were  less  grand 
than  those  of  Richelieu,  but  he  was  at  least  as 
crud,  and  more  cunning.  Mazarin^  became  a  car- 
dinal, aggrandised  his  tuoSiy,  and  died  in  x66i,  en- 
titled, asnis  only  commendation,  to  the  praise  of 
a  patron  of  letters. 

1  CromwcD  interested  himself  warmly  in  fitvour 
of  diese  people.    He  offered  them  lands  m  Ire- 
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•of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  he  could 
•not  himself  reach. 

At  home  Cromwell  was  less  success- 
ful. He  called  two  parliaments,  but 
found  neither  of  them  compliant,  and 
was  obliged  to  rule  avowedly  by  the 
sword.  Intended  risings  against  his 
government  and  plots  against  his  life 
were  discovered  in  every  quarter ;  the 
Levellers,  the  more  moderate  republi- 
cans, the  Presbyterians,  and  the  royal- 
ists combined  to  overtlirow  him.  and 
he  had  few  other  adherents  beside  his 
soldiery.  Worn  out  by  anxiety  and 
disease,  he  died  at  Whitehall'',  Sept  3, 
1658,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  assump- 
tion of  government,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  at  Westmin- 
ster, shortly  after  ^ 

Cromwell  had  married  Elizabeth 
Bourchier*",  and  left,  beside  daughters, 
two  sons,  Richard  and  Henry,  of  whom 
one  was,  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
the  other  was  for  a  brief  period  ac- 


knowledged as  lord-protector*.  Bt 
the  officers  of  the  armv,  headed  b 
Lambert  °,  Fleetwood,and  Desborougl 
soon  seized  on  the  government,  re 
called  the  Long  Parliament,  then  dis 
missed  it  and  again  atten^^ted  t< 
govern  in  their  own  name ;  they  were 
however,  circumvented  by  Monk,  anc 
the  lawful  king  was  recalled,  who  en 
tered  London  amid  so  great  a  display 
of  fervent  loyalty,  that  he  pleasant^ 
remarked  that  'Mt  must  surely  havi 
been  his  own  fault  that  had  kept  hin 
so  long  away  from  such  excellen 
subjects." 

That  Oliver  Cromwell  possessec 
great  talents  for  war  and  govemmen 
is  allowed  by  Clarendon,  Ludlow',  an< 
other  hostile  delineators  of  his  charac 
ter'.  They  justly  charge  him  witl 
hypocrisy,  violence,  and  boundles: 
ambition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ar 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  filla 
the  post  he  had  usurped  with  vieouz 
and  with  decent  splendour,  and  xe 


land,  gave  £9,000  towards  a  subscription  for  their 
relief,  which  soon  amounted  to  more  than  ;C30,ooo, 
then  a  verv  large  sum,  and  paid  the  expense  of 
printing  a  History  of  their  sufferings,  drawn  up  by 
his  agent,  Samuel  Morland.  Milton's  noble  son- 
net relating  to  them  is  familiar  to  all. 

*  It  is  singular  that  Whitelock,  usually  so  well 
informed,  should  have  made  the  mistake  of  assert- 
ing that  Gt>mwell  died  at  Hampton  Court,^  "about 
two  in  the  afternoon."  Clarendon,  suneeing  with 
the  official  account,  says  correctly,  at  Whitehall. 

I  His  body  was  buried  orivately  venr  shortly 
after  his  deatb,  but  the  pubuc  funeral  did  not  take 
place  until  Nov.  33,  and  was  of  the  most  pompous 
description.  Letters  patent  were  granted  Nov.  23, 
1659,  Dy  "  the  Keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England 
hy  authority  of  Parliament,"  for  the  payment  of 
X6|939  6s.  sd.  to  Robert  Walton,  dtixen  and  draper 
•f  London,  foi "  black  cloth  and  bays  for  the  fimeral 
•f  his  late  highness. " 

■  l^ey  were  married  Aug.  33,  1630,  at  the 
flhurch  of  St.  Giles  Cripplegate,  London. 

■  Richard  went  on  the  0)ntinent  just  before  the 
Restoration,  and  remained  abroad  imtil  about  1680, 
Aen  returned  to  England,  and  lived  at  Cheshunt 
ontil  17x3,  under  an  assumed  name.  Henry  retired 
to  Spinney  Abbey,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  lived  as 
a  country  gentleman  to  x(n^  Elizabeth,  married  to 
Mr.  Claypole,  died  Aug.  6,  1658.  Bridget,  married 
successively  to  Ireton  and  to  Fleetwood,  died  in 
z68x.  Mary,  countess  Fauconberg,  died  in  1713  ; 
and  Frances.  Lady  Russell,  survived  till  1731. 
Cromwell'syeldest  son,  Robert,  died  in  1639;  and 
another  sOn,  Oliver,  a  captain  in  the  army,  was 
killed  in  opposing  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  in  1648. 

"  John  Lambert,  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1619,  was 
a  law  student,  but  joined  the  parliamentary  army 
as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out  He  rose  to  be  gene- 
ral of  Cromwell's  forces,  but  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  Protector,  and  resigned  his  post. 
He  failed  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  military  go- 
vernment after  the  retirement  of  Richard  Crom- 
wdl,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  ^  His  life,  how- 
ever, was  spared.  He  amused  his  leisure  with 
painting,  and  cultivating  flowers^  his  imprisonment 
being  by  no  means  rigorous,  (or  he  had  shewn 
Vindncit  when  in  power  to  many  of  the  royal  party. 


and  this  was  not  foigotten.    He  died  m  Romaiiiil 
in  2683. 

p  Edmund  Ludlow,  bom  in  z6ao  at  Maiden  Bnd 
ley,  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  took  up  arms  for  tb 

Srliament,  and  exhibited  much  zeal  m  thdr  cansc 
e  had  imbibed  the  sternest  republican  prindplei 
and  hence  he  not  only  sat  as  one  of  the  lung' 
judges,  but  was  also  a  resolute  opponent  of  tb 
usurpation  of  Cromwell.  On  the  Restoration  h 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  ^Sept.  6,  x66o,  bo 
escaped.  He  visited  England  in  the  three  foOow 
ing  years  in  the  hope  of  heading  m  new  revolt 
Failing  in  this,  he  retired  to  the  ContinenVam 
did  not  return  until  after  the  Revolution.  His  re 
ception,  however,  was  so  unfavourable,  that  h 
soon  departed,  and  he  died  at  Vevay  in  2693.  Hi 
Memoirs,  written  in  exile,  are  devoted  to  a  vindi 
cation  of  "  the  good  old  cause,"  and,  though  per 
haps  depicting  its  opponents  in  too  dark  coloaia 
have  a  high  degree  of  interest  and  value.  ^ 

4  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who  may  be  considotd  a 
spedcing  the  sentiments  of  the  Independents,  nve 
a  very  unfavourable  character  of  Cromwell  and  hi 
family.  She  says, — "  Cromwell  and  his  army  grei 
wanton  with  their  power,  and  invented  a  thousan 
tricks  of  government,  which,  when  nobody  ofi 
posed,  they  diemselves  fell  to  dislike  and  var 
every  day  .  .  .  He  weeded  in  a  few  months'  tini 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  godly  officers  out  c 
the  army,  with  whom  many  of  the  religious  soldier 
went  off,  and  in  their  room  abundance  of  the  king* 
dissolute  soldiers  were  entertained.  .  .  .  His  wil 
and  children  were  setting  up  for  principality,  whid 
suited  no  better  on  any  of  them  than  scarlet  on  th 
ape ;  only,  to  speak  the  truth  of  himself,  he  hai 
much  natural  greatness,  and  well  became  the  plao 
he  had  usurr^.  His  daughter  Fleetwood  wi 
humbled,  and  not  exalted  with  these  things,  bu 
the  rest  were  insolent  fools.  Claypole,  wlro  mat 
ried  his  daughter,  and  his  son  Henry,  were  two  d< 
bauched,  ungodly  cavaliers.  Richard  was  a  pes 
sant  in  lus  nature,  yet  gentle  and  virtuous,  bat  be 
came  not  greatness.  His  court  was  full  of  sin  am 
vanity,  and  the  more  abominable,  that  they  bai 
not  yet  quite  cast  away  the  name  of  God,  but  pro 
fanea  it  by  taking  it  in  vain  upon  them.". 
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established  the  influence  of  England 
abroad.  He  proposed  to  found  a  third 
university  (Durham'},  substituted  the 
Eqglish  language  for  French  or  Latin 
in  official  proceedings  wherever  prac> 
tkahle^  abstained,  in  general,  from  in- 
terference with  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  laws,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  his 
Irish  campaign,  was  perhaps  as  little 
stained  with  blood  as  any  private  man 
who  ever  forced  his  way  to  a  throne*. 
The  era  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  many 
valuable 'works,  hardly  to  be  expected 
in  a  time  of  such  con&sion.  ''  All  the 
professors  of  true  religion  and  good 
titerature,"  says  Bishop  Kennett,  in  his 
Lfe  of  Somner,  the  antiquary,  ^were 
silenced  and  oppressed.  And  yet  Pro- 
vidence so  ordered,  that  the  loyal  suf- 
fering party  did  all  that  was  then  done 
for  the  improvement  of  letters  and  the 
honour  of  the  nation.  Those  that  in- 
traded  into  the  places  of  power  and 
profit,  did  nothing  but  defile  the  press 
with  lying  news  and  fast-sermons ; 
while  the  poor  ejected  Churchmen  did 
works  of  which  the  world  was  not 


worthy.  I  appeal  to  the  Monasticon, 
Decem  Scriptores,  the  Polyglot  Bible^ 
and  the  Saxon  Dictionary ;"  to  which 
the  Annals  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
other  productions  of  the  learned  Usher  % 
might  have  been  added;  the  actual 
foundation  of  the  chief  learned  society 
of  England  also  dates  from  the  same 
unpromising  period.  The  fame  of  Sel- 
den  as  an  author  was  gained  before 
the  civil  war  broke  out ;  and  perhaps 
the  only  really  great  literary  name  on 
the  side  of  the  Commonwealth  is  that 
of  John  Milton,'and  he  is  merely  spoken 
of  by  Whitelock,  as  "one  Mr.  ^lilton, 
a  blind  man,"  who  wrote  Latin;  so 
little  did  his  own  party  appreciate  his 
genius. 

The  royal  arms  were  systematically 
defaced  during  the  period  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  States'  Arms  sub- 
stituted, being,  after  the  reduction  of 
Scotland,  the  cross  of  St  George*  first 
and  fourth ;  the  saltire  of  St.  ^drew 
second,  and  that  of  St.  Patrick  third  ; 
the  Cromwells  placed  their  arms  (a  lion 
rampant  gardant  argent)  on  an  escut- 
cheon surtout,  sable. 


NOTE. 
The  Silenced  Church. 


The  Universities  in  effect  destroyed,  the 
dergy  dispersed,  and  the  Book  of  Cfommon 
Prayer  prohibited  under  the  severest  pen- 
alties, it  might  appear  to  the  triumphant 


sectaries  that  the  Church  was  indeed 
ruined;  but  such  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  Clergymen  were  found,  all  through 
the  period  of  their  tyranny,  who  continued 


'  This  had  been  first  proposed  about  May,  i6^, 
when  a  representation  had  been  nude  to  the  parlia- 
aent,  desiring  "  that  the  college  and  houses  of  the 
dean  and  cha^^ter,  being  now  empty  and  in  decay, 
Day  be  employed  for  erecting  a  college,  school,  or 
academy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  northern  counties, 
which  au-e  so  £u-  from  the  Universities."  The  col- 
Irae  was  founded  by  letters  patent,  dated  May  15, 
X057,  and  was  endowed  with  lands  of  the  value  oif 
^S/900  a-year ;  it  was  empowered  to  grant  degrees, 
aad  was  to  have  a  press.  It  was  to  consist  of  a 
provost  and  twelve  kUows  ;  Philip  Hunton,  rector 
of  Sedffefield,  being  named  the  first  provost.  The 
ccher  universities,  however,  petitioned  against  the 
project,  and  it  was  abandcmed. 

•  "  He  was  not  a  man  of  blood,''  says  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, "and  totally  declined  Machiavel's  method, 
which  prescribes  upon  any  alteration  of  government, 
as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  off  all  the 
beads  of  those,  and  extirpate  their  families,  who 
are  friends  to  the  old  one.  It  was  confidently  re- 
ported, that,  in  the  council  of  officers,  it  was  more 
than  once  proposed,  that  there  might  be  a  general 
massacre  oi  aul  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expe- 
dient to  secure  the  government,  but  that  Cromwell 
would  never  consent  to  it ;  it  may  be,  out  of  too 
much  contempt  of  his  enemies." 

*  James  Usher,  the  great  advocate  of  what  has 
been  invidiously  termed  "moderate  episcopacy," 
was  bom  in  Dublin,  Jan.  4,  2580,  and  he  became 


one  of  the  earliest  students  of  Trinity  College, 
in  that  city.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Romish  controversy,^  and  gaining;  thus  the  fiivour 
of  James  I.,  he  was  in  z69o  84>pomted  to  the  see  of 
Meath,^  whence  he  was  in  1635  translated  to^  the 
archiepiscopate  of  Armagh.  Tlun^di  a  decided 
Calvinist  in  doctrine.  Usher  concurred  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  English  Articles  by  the  Irish  Churdi 
(see  A.D.  163  jX  He  came  to  England  in  Z640,  and 
the  rebellion  m  the  next  year  preventing  his  return 
to  Ireland,  he  rcpeured  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  and, 
as  a  means  of  subsistence,  was  allowed  to  hold  the 
see  of  Carlisle  in  commendam.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  kin^,  and  was  expressly  sum 
moned  to  assist  him  wiui  his  advice  at  the  Treaty 
of  Newport.  Archbishop  Usher  produced  many 
laborious  worics,  written  amid  trouole  and  danger, 
and  his  learning  and  his  virtues  commanded  the 
respect  of  many  who  were  the  avowed  enemies  of 
his  order.  Tnus  he  was  allowed  to  hold  the 
preachership  of  Lincoln's  Inn  after  the  bishom' 
lands  had  been  sold,  and  Cromwell  listened  to  his 
earnest  remonstrances  in  favour  of  the  despoiled 
clergy,  who  owed  some  alleviation  of  their  suffer- 
ings to  him.  Usher  found  a  home  in  the  house  of 
the  countess  dowager  of  Peterborough  for  several 
years,  and  he  diw  under  her  roof  at  Reigate, 
March  21,  1656.  His  remains  were  honoured  with 
a  public  funeral,  to  the  cost  of  which  Cromwell  cou- 
tnbuted  £aoo  by  letter  of  privy  seal,  April  a,  1656. 
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to  use  the  Commoo  Prayer,  and  laymen, 
though  ever  in  dread  from  spies,  who  re- 
ceived all  the  appointed  ministrations  of 
the  Church*;  some  among  them  sought 
and  obtained  ordination  from  the  seques- 
tered bishops  ;  and,  as  late  as  the  end  of 
the  year  1055,  the  service  of  the  Church 
iras  openly  performed  in  at  least  one 
church  in  London  ^SL  Gregory  by  St. 
Paul's),  but  after  Christmas-day  of  that 
year  tins  ceased.  Dr.  Wild  on  that  day, 
as  Eveljm  says,  "preached  the  funeral 
sermon  of  preaching,"  and  "the  Church 
was  reduced  to  a  chamber  and  a  conven- 
ticle, so  sharp  was  the  persecution." 

Still  there  were,  as  Evelyn  informs  us, 
occasional  "meetings  of  zealous  Chris- 
tians, who  were  generally  much  more  de- 
vout and  religious  than  in  our  greatest 
prosperity."  Such  meetings  were  usually 
held  in  private  houses,  and  one  such  at 
least,  on  Christmas-day,  1657,  was  broken 
in  upon  by  the  soldiery^.  Evelyn,  who  was 
one  of  the  congregation,  thus  describes 
the  scene : — 

"Dec.  «5.— I  went  to  London  with  my  wife,  to 
celebrate  Christinas-day ;  Mr.  Gtinning  preaching 
in  Exeter  chapel,  on  Micah  vii.  a.  Sermon  ended, 
as  he  was  givmg  us  the  holy  sacrament,  the  chapel 
was  surround«i  with  soldiers,  and  all  the  commu- 
nicants and  assembly  surprised  and  kept^  prisoners 
by  them,  some  in  the  house,  others  carried  away. 
It  fell  to  my  share  to  be  confined  to  a  room  in  the 
house,  where  yet  I  was  permitted  to  dine  with  the 
master  of  it,  and  the  countess  of  Dorset,  Lady 
Hatton,  and  some  others  of  auality  who  invited 
me.  In  the  afternoon  came  Colonel  Whaly,  Goffe, 
and  others,  from  Whitehall,  to  examine  us  one  by 
one ;  some  they  committed  to  the  marshal,  some  to 
prison.  When  I  came  before  them,  they  took  my 
name  and  abode,  examined  me  why,  contrary  to 
an  ordinance  made  that  none  should  an]f  longer  ob- 
serve the  superstitions  time  of  the  Nativity  (so  es- 
teemed by  them)',  I  dmst  offend  :  and  particularly 
be  at  conunon  prayers,  which  they  told  me  was 


but  the  mass  in  KngKih, 
Charles  'Stuart,  for  wludh  we  luMi  no  SaipiBt.  I 
told  them  we  did  not  pray  for  Chaiki  SoMiLbnt 
for  all  Christian  kings,  prinoas  and  gnvensn.  ikf 
xei^ed,  in  so  doing  we  prayed  fattbtldagdSfm 
too,  who  was  their  enemy,  and  a  papist ;  vidkoder 
frivolous  and  ensnaring  qaesdoos,  ad  ■Bth Arait- 
enin^ :  and  finding  ao  coloor  to  dttns  ai;  iky 
dismissed  me  with  mudi  pky  of 


These  were  men  of  high  mght,  and  slew  odi- 
nances,  and  spake  wpitdUk  dm^  of  0a  kid's 
Nativity.  As  we  went  im  to  vsoaivt  ihi  aoa- 
ment,  the  miscreants  heki  their  maskcb  afOMt 
us.  as  if  they  wotdd  have  shot  us  at  thedtv,tat 
yet  suffered  us  to  finish  the  cAoe  of  ooasMM, » 
perhaps  not  havinz  instnction  what  to  do  ia 
they  found  us  in  tnat  actk».  So  I 
the  next  day,  blessed  be  God." 

The  rule  of  Puritanism  was  now  lapplf 
very  near  its  end.     Cromwell's  weak  al^ 
cessor  was  soon  displaced,  and  a  nlfikiij 
despotism  was  seen  approaching,  aocQB> 
panied  by  all  the  fanatical  ficenoe  of  tbe 
Levellers,   Anabaptists,   Fifth  Moniidtf- 
men    and    a    thousand    other  seettno. 
Alarmed  at  this,  the  Presbyterian  pieKkfS 
chose  to  forget  that  their  seditioas  khmib' 
had  been  the  original  cause  of  very  mc^ 
of  the  mischief^  and  began  to  km,  ior 
their  own  safety,  to  the  restontiaB  of  tk 
monarchy.     The  royalists  thus  bieitlMd 
again,  and  soon  presented  so  bold  a  froot, 
that  Monk,  who  evidently  meditated  a  die* 
tatorship,  saw  he  should  best  coDSohbi^ 
own    aavancement    by    forwarding  thdr 
views.  Being  at  the  haul  of  an  ovenibdD- 
ing  force,  he  was  able  to  do  this  without 
bloodshed,  and  thus,  though  neither  a  grot 
nor  a  good  man,  he  was  the  providendii 
instrument  of  overthrowing  a  tymmy,  bo<^ 
dvU  and  religious,  more  grievous  tMtfT 
to  which  this  country  had  ever  before  bccft 
subjected — the  rule  of  those  who  "tBft 
religion  into  rebeUion.'* 


*  Some  instSDCes  of  this  may  be  given,  extracted 
from  "  ArcluBok>s^  Cantiana,"  Vm.  v.  They  are 
selected  from  entries  In  the  family  Bible  of  Richard 
^^es^i  cxiv  ^  I^anes  Court,  m  Tllmanstone,  a 
Kenti^  squire  who  suffered  from  the  parliamentary 
sequestrators.    (See  p.  389.) 

'^  March  37,  164$.  Jane  [his  tUrd  daughter] 
dtfistened  the  fc^owing  day  afber  the  new  fiuhion 
according  to  the  Directory,  my  sbter  Jane  Darell 
and  my  cousin  Mary  Bolton  godmothers,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Monyns  god&ther,  otUv/or  a  tkow.  She 
was  christened  by  Nidiobs  BiJlmgsley,  rector  of 
Tilmanstone,  ia  the  duunber  over  kitciien.  My 
iDOther  was  dut  day  buried  after  the  new  fashion 
by  Mr.  Biningsley,  who  then  preached. 

"Oct.  X,  1047.  Richard  [nis  tbird  son]  chris- 
tened 14th  Oct.  following,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Russel, 
a  great  Cavalier,  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

and  ugned  with  the  cross N.B.   He  was 

christened  in  chamber  over  kitchen. 

"  March  z,  2649.  Chrbtopher  christened  in 
above  chamber  by  iroung  Mr.  Harrington. 

"90  June,  z65a  William  baptised  'm  above 
duunber  by  Parson  Hart  of  Goodneston. 

"  Oct.  6,  Z654.  Cecily  baptised  in  the  old  wav 
citm  sigHo  cruets  by  Mr.  Henry  Gayn,  school- 
master of  Northboine. 

~  was 

Ed- 


'28  June,_  z6f^.    My  sbtar  Anne  Fogge 


.married  to  Mr.  Christopher  Boys,  son 


ward  Boys,  of  Uffington,  ia  tbe  paiiA  of  OmI* 
nestooe.  Mr.  Hart  married  them  tkt  9U  w^ 
with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ta 
chiuxh." 

*  Christmas-day  appears  to  have  been . 
lariy  distasteful  to  the  Puritans.  They  tried  l^ 
convert  it  into  a  fisst,  and  Calamy,  npeacUof  d*| 
fore  the  House  of  Lmds  in  1645,  deaared  Asjt,"^ 
knew  not  which  was  the  greatest,  die  juptiMNw" 
or  the  profonity  of  itsobsenraaoe.  Bat  usyoos*' 
not  bring  even  the  London  dtisens  to  dseir  opH^ 
and  as  late  as  z6^,  one  Parker.a  inemhrTflfOw^ 
well's  second  parliament,  complained  of  *'~^'^^' 
ting  their  shops  "on  tnis  fooGsh  dav. 
carefully  as  on  the  Sabbath.  The  pan 
then  sitting  on  Christaas-day,  as  was  titor  f^ 
tice,  and  he  spoke  of  tntrodudng  a  bill  to  taff^ 
the  people  to  iceep  their  shops  open;  bat  aoniil 
appears  to  have  been  done  ia  the  matter. 

*  MHiitelock  says  that  be  advised  Onmwtm^ 
to  take  this  step,  "as  that  which  was  00""*'^^ 
the  liberty  of^  consdenc&  so  ancb  owned  O^* 
pleaded  for  by  him  and  h»  friends  ^  hot  the  p*; 
tiamentary  ordinance  nrohilatiag  die  olistif«J** 
Christmas  being  reliea  00  by  tbe  odier  party,  *Bf 
Protector  gave  way  to  it,  said  those  Miilinp  VCI^ 
suppressed  by  the  soMicTS.'* 

»  See  p.  388. 

7  See  the  dymg  dedantion  of  Axldl,  p^  ^ 
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Chailes  II.  becomes  long  dgjure, 
jo\  He  is  prodaimed  at  £din- 
Fcib.  5,  and  the  Scots  generally 
to  ann  for  him.  The  States  of 
HoUmd  covertly  favour  him. 

Tlie  duke  ot  Hamilton  and  Lord 
CapA  csc>^  from  their  prisons,  Jan. 
y^  Febi  i.  They  are  soon  retaken,  and 
t  ocmrt  is  constituted  for  their  trial, 
ad  that  of  other  royalists. 

The  members  who  had  voted  (Dec. 
5, 1648)  that  the  kii^s  concessions 
wot  satisiactory*,  fbimaUy  excluded 
from  ^be  parliament,  Feb.  i. 

The  House  of  Lords  voted  *' useless 
md  dangerous"  by  the  Commons  ^  Feb. 
6;  the  office  of  king  declared  ^tmne- 
ccssary,  burdensome,  and  dangerous, 
tad  thcfefbre  to  be  abolished  %"  Feb.  7. 

The  new  great  seal**  declared  to  be 
the  great  seal  of  England*,  Feb.  8 ; 
the  law  courts  opened',  Feb.  9 ;  a  coun- 
d  of  state,  consisting  of  41  persons, 
ippcnnted,  Feb.  14. 


Colonels  Blake,  Dean,  and  Popham 
(already  commissioners  for  the  navy) 
nominated  as  admirals,  Feb.  24. 

The  Scottish  commissioners  quit 
London  secretly,  Feb.  26,  leaving  be- 
hind them  a  paper  containing  "  much 
scandalous  ana  reproachful  matter '^ 
against  the  late  proceedings  ', 

Lilbume  and  the  Levellers  petition 
agamst  the  new  Council  of^  State, 
Feb.  26. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of 
Holland,  and  Lord  Capel  are  execute  ^^ 
March  9. 

Bradshaw  appointed  president  of  the 
Council  of  State*,  March  10. 

Sevend  regiments  are  chosen  by  lot 
to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland, 
and  after  a  time  Cromwell  is  appointed 
to  the  command,  being  also  named 
lord-deputy. 

The  kingly  office,  and  the  peerage, 
abolished  by  acts  of  parliament  J,. 
March  17, 19. 

Pontefract  Castle  surrenders,  March 


■  On  the  same  day,  immedoitely  after  the  execn- 
tioiof  Chaiiea  I.,  pvodunatiaa  was  made  m  Lon- 
4oi,  dedariay  it  tzeason  to  give  the  title  of  Idog  to 
«;  Miwao  without  the  asient  of  parliament. 
•Seep.  4^ 

,  hi^  00  Feh.  i  aod  5.  lent  to  the  Com- 
dcariac  the  appoiBtaaeat  of  a  joint  com- 
i  fiv  tetuement  Mdke  affurs  of  the  kingdom, 
leaengen  were  not  called  in. 

•  The  decieea  of  partiaaMtnt  were  from  Jan.  z6, 
1649,  BO  longer  styled  Ordinances,  but  Acts ;  they 
were  now  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  only : 
"The  Coounoos  assembled  in  Partiament ....  do 
enact  and  ordain." 

•  This  seal,  whidi  was  Toted  Tan.  o,  bore  on  one 
ade  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  the  saltire  of  St.  Pa- 
tride.  with  the  inseripcion,  "The  Great  Seal  of 
Sng^and;"  and  on  the  other  a  representation  of 
die  Honse  of  Conmons,  with  "  In  the  first  year  of 
fceedam  by  God's  blessing  restored.  1648.'^  llie 
peat  seal  made  in  1641  (see  p.  426)  was  brought 
■NO  dke  House  and  broken  up. 

•  Bttbtrode  Whitdock,  Richard  Keeble,  and 
John  Lisle  were  appointed  commisnoners.  ^ 

Bnlstrode  Whitelock,  the^  chief  commissioner, 
was  the  soo  of  Sir  James  Whitelock,  a  judge.  He 
was  bora  in  London  in  1605,  was  educated  at  Ox- 
§OKdt  and  though  once  a  courtier,  when  chosen  a 
wsmbfT  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  concurred  in 
most  of  their  violent  proceedings.  He  was  one  of 
the  mansisers  of  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of 
Stxaibrd,  out  he  declined  to  do  so  with  regard  to 
Aichbishop  Land,  from  the  remembrance  of  kind- 
asss  received  iroin  him  at  college.  He  was  re- 
peatedly employed  in  n^otiations  between  the 
■lag  and  parnamrat,  and  under  Cromwell  was  sent 
vuasaador  to  Sweden.  AAer  the  frJl  of  Richard 
CRBiwell,  Wlutdock  uiged  Fleetwood  to  offer  to 
restore  the  exiled  king,  and  thus  anticipate  Monk. 
bat  Us  advice  was  not  taken.  Having  acted  a  pro- 
minent part  in  Ura  events  of  the  preceding  twenty 
yean,  he  eaperioiced  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  onussion  c^  his  name  from  the  list  of  parties  ex- 
cepted from  the  Act  of  Oblivion  [zaCar.  IL  c  iz.]  ; 
having  succeeded  in  this,  he  appeared  at  court,  ap- 


parently hopinf  for  employment,  but  he  was  dis- 
missed by  the  Icing  himseu,  with  the  advice  "to 
trouble  hunself  no  more  with  state  affairs,  but  take 
care  of  his  wife  and  large  family."  He,  upon  this, 
retired  into  >^tshire,  and  lived  in  obscurity  until 
his  death,  Nov.  la.  1688.  He  wrote,  among  other 
things,  *'  Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs  in  the 
reisrn  of  King  Charles  I.,**  whids,  as  the  work  of  a 
weU-informed  contemporary,  have  been  freely  used 
by  most  subsequent  writers  on  that  period. 

'  Six  of  the  iudges  consented  to  act,  on  an  as- 
surance that  the  ordinary  laws  should  be  main- 
tained :  but  this  pledge  did  not  prevent  the  j|mlia- 
ment  from  frequently  acting  as  a  court  of  judica- 
ture themselves,  and  also  erecting  arbitrary  tribu- 
nals styled  high  courts  of  justice.  The  president 
of  these  was  usually  John  Lisle,  a  lawyer,  and  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  ^reat  seal.  He  acted 
so  rigorously  that  he  was  obhged  to  flee  at  the  Re- 
storation ;  ms  estates  were  confiscated,  and  he  was 
himself  assassinated  at  Lausanne  soon  after.  His 
widow  (Alicia  Lisle)  was  executed  in  1685,  on  a 
charze  of  harbotuing  parties  concerned  in  Mon- 
mouui's  rebellion. 

9  Their  intention  was  to  proceed  to  Holland,  to 
offer  conditions  to  Charles  II.  ;  but  they  were 
seised  at  Gravesend,  and  sent  under  an  escort  to 
Scotland. 

^  They  had,  together  with  the  eari  of  Norwich 
and  Sir  ^ohn  Owen,  been  condemned  by  a  high 
court  of  justice  which  sat  from  Feb.  xo  to  March  6. 
The  earl  s  life  was  saved  by  the  casting-vote  of  the 
Speaker,  and  Sir  John's  by  the  exertions  of  Colonel 
Hutchizuon,  one  of  the  Council  of  State,  who  ob- 
served that  he  appeared  totally  friendless,  "  while 
there  was  sudi  mighty  labour  and  endeavour  for 
thek>rds." 

»  "  He  seemed  not  modi  versed  in  such  busi- 
nesses," says  Whitelock,  "  and  spent  much  of  their 
time  by  his  own  long  speeches." 

J  The  lord-mayor  of  London  (Sir  Abraham  Rey- 
nardson)  refused  to  publish  the  Act  ef^°^  the 
kingly  office :  for  which  he  was  removed  from  the 
mayoralty,  fined  £a,ooo,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower. 
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21,  after  a  siege  of  neariy  ten  months. 
Colonel  Morris  and  four  companions, 
being  refused  quarter,  break  through 
the  enemy  and  escape  K 

Lilbume  attacks  the  government  in 
a  vehement  pamphlet,  called  "Eng- 
land's new  Chains  discovered;"  he  and 
several  other  Levellers  are  conmiitted 
to  the  Tower,  March  27. 

The  marquis  of  Huntley  (George 
Gordon  *)  is  beheaded  by  order  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  March  30. 

Fairfax  appointed  conmiander-in- 
chief,  March  31. 

Prince  Rupert,  with  the  disaffected 
fleet",  makes  many  prizes  in  the  Chan- 
nel. He  then  threatens  Dublin,  but 
soon  repairs  to  the  harbour  of  Kinsale, 
where  he  is  blockaded  by  Blake;  he 
forces  his  way  out,  in  October,  and 
retires  to  Lisbon,  where  he  sells  his 
prizes. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  (Philip  Her- 
bert) takes  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
parliament  °,  April  16. 

The  Levellers  rise  in  arms  in  Oxford- 
shire, May  I.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
disperse  them  with  little  trouble  at 
Burford,  May  15. 

Dr.  Dorislaus,  the  envoy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, assassinated  in  Holland 
by  the  roysJists,  May  3. 

England  declared  a  "conmionwealth 
and  free  state,"  only  to  be  governed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
parliament,  and  their  ministers,  with- 
out any  King  or  House  of  Lords**, 
May  19. 

Impropriate  tithes,  first-fruits,  and 
tenths  vested  in  certain  trustees  for  the 
support  of  "  preaching  ministers"  and 
schoolmasters,  June  8. 

The  personzd  estate  of  the  royal 
family  ordered  to  be  sold,  July  4. 


Various  oflfences  declared  treason, 
July  17.  These  were,  to  declare  or  pub- 
lish the  present  government  to  be 
tyrannical,  or  that  the  Commons  in 
Parliament  are  not  the  supreme  antho- 
rity,  or  to  raise  force  against  it ;  to 
raise  mutiny,  or  invite  foreigners  or 
enemies  to  invade  England  or  Ireland ; 
to  counterfeit  the  Great  Seal,  or  to 
counterfeit  or  dip  the  coin.  These 
offences  were  to  be  prosecuted  within 
a  year,  and  conviction  as  to  coining 
was  not  to  work  corruption  of  blood. 
Attempts  against  the  life  of  the  Protec- 
tor were  added  to  the  list  of  treasons 
in  1656,  [Stat  No.  3]. 

The  marquis  of  Ormond  is  defeated 
near  Dublin,  Aug.  2. 

The  Scotch  parliament  make  over- 
tures to  Charles  II.,  by  an  address, 
dated  Aug.  7. 

Cromwell  lands  in  Ireland'  with  a 
force  of  about  16,000  horse  and  foot, 
Aug.  15.  He  storms  Drogheda,  Sept 
1 1,  and  Wexford,  Oct.  9,  committing 
such  butchery  *!  as  intimidates  Youghal, 
Cork,  Kinsale,  and  other  strong  posts 
into  a  speedy  surrender. 

Charles  II.  lands  in  Jersey,  Sept  17, 
and  remains  there  till  Feb.  13, 165a 

John  Lilbume  is  tried  on  the  new 
statute  of  treasons,  but  defends  bimsdf 
so  vigorously  that  he  is  acquitted,  after 
a  two  days'  trial,  Oct  26.  He  is  never- 
theless remanded  to  the  Tower,  but  is 
released,  Nov.  8. 

Scotch  commissioners  arrive  in  Jer- 
sey to  treat  with  Charles  II.,  Dec.  16. 

A.D.  165a 

The  marquis  of  Montrose  lands  in 
the  Orkneys,  and  erects  the  king's 
standard,  in  January'.  He  circulates 
a  declaration,  calling  on  all  Scotsmen 


*■  A  promise  had  been  given  by  Lambert  that  the 
governor  should  be  safe  from  pursuit  if  he  cotild 
escape  to  a  distance  of  five  miles,  but  he  was 
nevertheless  seized  in  Lancashire,  condemned  and 
executed  at  York  in  August  following. 

>  See  A.D.  1644. 

■  See  A.D.  Z64B. 

»  The  earl  of  Salisbury  (William  Cecil)  and  Lord 
Howard  of  Eskrick  shortly  after  imitated  his  ex- 
ample. 

0  A  declaration  to  this  effect,  called  the  Engage- 
ment, was  tendered  to  all  persons  holding  office, 
and  was  very  generally  taken. 

p  He  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  as  well  as 
general,  by  commission  from  the  parliament,  June 
aa,  1649. 

1  CromweU  thus  describes  his  proceedings  at 
Drogheda,  in  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  dated 
Sept.  z6,  1649:  "It  hath  pleased  God  to  bUas 
our  endcvtrours  at  Drogheaa;  after  battery,  wt 


stormed  it.    The  enemy  were  about  3,000  itn*l 

in  the  town We  refused  them  quarter,  hxnV 

the  day  before  summoned  the  town.  I  beiiere  «* 
put  to  the  sword  the  whole  number  of  the  d^ 
tendants.  I  do  not  think  thirty  oS  tlw  idiokoa^ 
her  escaped  with  their  lives ;  those  that  did  tici> 
safe  custody  for  Barfaadoes . . .  This  hath  beo^ 
marvellous  great  mercy. ...  I  do  not  b^«e,Beiw^ 
do  I  hear,  that  any  officer  escaped  wUli  bis  ^ 
save  only  one  lieutenant,  who,  I  near,  ffoing toO<| 
enemy,  said  that  he  wak  the  ooly  man  uat  eid^ 
of  all  the  garrison.  Tlie  oiemy  were  fiOcd  iV* 
this  with  much  terror ;  and  truly  I  bdieve  dw  "^ 
temess  will  save  mudi  effusion  of  blood,  throap| 
the  goodness  of  God."  The  f  rif^trp^rf  ordtftB 
a  thuiksgivin|[  service  on  learning  the  nem.  ^ 
'  Some  parties  ventured  to  proclaim  Qtukt  1** 
about  this  time  atBlaiidl6rd,andatI>iiiliM^batBB 
rising  took  place. 
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to  support  him  ;  this  is,  by  order  of  the 

Sootnsh  parliament,  burnt  by  the  hang- 

fflany  Feb.  9. 
The  parliament  takes  the  style  of 

^ParHatnenium  Reipublica  Anglics^ 

or  ''The  Parliament  of  the  Conmion- 
lealth  of  England/'  and  forbids  any 
other  style  to  be  used. 

''The  parliament,''  says  Whitelock, 
*to(^  upon  them  and  exercised  all 
manner  of  jurisdiction,  and  sentenced 
persons  secundum  arbitrium^  which 
was  disliked  by  many  lawyers  of  the 
House  (whereof  I  was  one),  and  we 
shewed  them  the  illegality  and  breach 
of  liberty  in  those  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings, and  advised  them  to  refer  such 
matters  to  the  1^^  poceedings  in  or- 
dinary courts  of  justice;  but  the  domi- 
nion and  power  was  sweet  to  some  of 
them,  and  they  were  very  imwilling  to 
part  with  it" 

Blake,  being  refused  permission  to 
attack  Prince  Rupert  in  the  Tagus, 
makes  reprisals  on  the  Portuguese", 
March. 

Montrose  crosses  into  Caithness,  but 
is  defeated  in  Corbiesdale,  April  27, 
c^tured  Portly  after,  and  brought  be- 
fore the  pariiament,  May  20.  He  is 
hanged  at  Edinburgh,  with  many 
circumstances  of  insult  and  cruelty. 
May  21. 

Ascham,  the  envoy  to  Spain,  is  as- 
sassinated at  Madrid  *,  May  27. 

Charies  II.  arrives  in  Scotland,  June 
16,  the  expectation  of  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  recall  of  Cromwell  from  Ire- 
land*, where  Ireton  was  left  as  deputy. 

The  parliament  resolve  to  anticipate 


the  e3cpected  attack  from  the  Scots,  by 
invading  Scotland.  Fairfax  revises  to 
lead  the  invading  army,  and  lays  down 
his  commission  %  June  25.  Cromwell 
is  in  consequence  appointed  lord-gene- 
ral, June  26,  and  leaves  London  for 
the  field,  June  29. 

Cromwell  crosses  the  Tweed,  July  16, 
and  advances  to  Edinburgh,  which  is 
strongly  fortified. 

The  Scots  forbid  the  king  to  appear 
in  their  camp,  and  extort  from  him 
a  declaration  of  his  assent  to  the  Cove- 
nant, Aug.  16. 

The  English  royalists  form  associa- 
tions, but  are  betrayed,  and  many 
officers  and  gentlemen  are  executed. 

Cromwell,  finding  his  army  suffering 
from  sickness,  prepares  to  retreat. 
David  Leslie'  is  compelled,  against 
his  own  judgment,  to  attack  hmi  at 
Dunbar,  Sept  3,  when  the  Scots  are 
totally  defeated  ^  Edinburgh  at  once 
surrenders,  but  the  castle  holds  out 

The  princess  Elizabeth  dies  a  pri- 
soner at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  Sept.  8. 

The  king  endeavours  to  escape  from 
the  Covenanters,  in  order  to  repair  to 
the  Highlands,  Sept  27.  He  is  brought 
back,  almost  as  a  prisoner,  to  Perth  % 
Oct.  6. 

All  law-books  ordered  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English,  all  legal  documents 
to  be  in  the  same  tongue,  and  written 
in  an  ordinary  legible  hand ;  a  com- 
mittee also  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  salaries,  fees,  and  unnecessary  de- 
lays of  the  law,  Oct  25. 

The  royalists  attempt  a  rising  in  Nor- 
folk, but  are  defeated',  in  November. 


*  The  Portuguese  lost  many  rich  ships,  and  were 
fioroed  to  recompense  damages  done  to  English 
■wrdumts  and  to  make  important  commercial  con- 
cesnoDS,  to  avoid  a  war.  Pnnce^  Rupert  repaired  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  attacked  in  tne  road  of  Ma- 
laga by  Blake.  He  escaped  with  three  ships,  cruised 
about  for  a  white  longer,  visiting^  the  West  Indies, 
and,  returning  in  1652,  sold  his  two  remaining 
vessels  to  France;  ms  brother  Prince  Maurice 
perbhed  at  sea  in  the  other. 

*  This  murder  was  committed  by  some  of  the 
•enrants  of  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon, 
who  was  then  in  Spain  as  an  envoy  of  the  king, 
and  vdbo  in  his  tetters  avows^  his  wish  that  "  all  the 
lebete'  envoys  may  have  their  throats  cut." 

*  He  arrived  in  London,  May  31,  was  received 
with  much  pomp,  and  on  June  zx  gave  an  accoimt 
to  dto  House  of  his  Irish  campaign. 

▼  A  committee,  of  which  Whitelock  was  one,  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  Fairfax,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
move his  scruples ;  "  and  none  of  the  committee," 
he  says^  "  were  so  earnest  to  persuade  the  general 
to  cootmua  his  commission  as  Cromwell  and  the 
•oldters;  jret  there  was  cause  oiough  to  beUeve 
they  did  not  over  much  desire  it." 

>  Somrrimft   calted    Lord  Newark.     He  had 


served  at  Marston  Moor,  and  defeated  Montrose  at 
Philiphaugh.    See  a.d.  1645. 

7  Near  4,000  of  the  Scots  were  killed,  with  very 
slight  loss  to  the  English,  and  xo,ooo  prisoners 
taken,  half  of  whom  were  at  once  released,  and  the 
rest  sent  into  England.  Many  of  these  were  con- 
fined in  Durham  Cathedral,  where  they  tore  down 
the  banners  taken  at  Flodden-field,  and  defoced  the 
tomb  of  Lord  Neville^  who  had  commanded  the 
Englbh  army  at  Neville's  Cross,  in  1346.  The 
Presbyterians  considered  this  as  their  own  defeat, 
and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  thanksgiving  that 
was  ordered  by  the  Cfouncil  of  State. 

■  According  to  Whitelock,  on  the  authoritv  of 
letters  received  by  the  Council  of  State,  *  the 
Scotch  army  was  now  full  of  factions:  one  are 
those  whom  the  Scotch  laboured  to  remove  out  of 
the  army  as  'sectaries  ;'  another  faction  is  the  *  old 
malionnants,'  who  would  be  revenged  for  the  death 
of  Montrose  and  other  malignants  ;  others  are 
against  the  kirk;  others  arc  the  *  new  mahg- 
nants.'"  , 

•  The  attempt  was  on  a  very  small  scale,  but 
a  high  court  of  justice  was  erected  for  the  trial  of 
prisoners,  when,  out  of  twenty-four  who  were 
tried,  twenty  were  executed. 
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THE  STUARTS. 


[a.d.  165T. 


Edinburgh  Castle  surrenden^  Dec. 


24. 


A.D.  165 1. 


Charles  II.  is  crowned  at  Scone  % 
Jan.  I. 

The  Portuguese  send  an  ambassa- 
dor to  excuse  their  sheltering  Prince 
Rupert 

The  Commonwealth  endeavour,  but 
without  success,  to  form  a  close  alli- 
ance with  Holhmd  '. 

Twenty  members  of  the  Council  of 
State  displaced,  and  an  equal  number 
of  new  men  chosen  by  ballot*,  Feb.  1 1 . 

The  Scilly  Isles  captured  by  Blake 
and  Ayscue,  May.  A  part  of  the  fleet 
which  had  been  employed  against 
them  saHed  under  Ayscue  to  the  West 
Indies,  where^  befcxe  the  end  of  die 
year,  Barbadoes  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  were  surrendered  by  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  of  Parham'.  Ayscue  then 
steered  for  America,  where  Virginia 
was  reduced  with  equal  fi&cihty,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  at  once  established  in  the  other 


plantations,  though  most  of  them,  ex- 
cept  New  Englamd,  were  principal^ 
colonized  by  fugitive  royali^s. 

Christopher  Love,  a  noted  minister 
among  the  Presbyt^ians  of  Londmi ', 
is  convicted  of  correspondenoe  with 
the  royalists.  Tune  5.  He  is  eiecuted^ 
with  Mr.  Gibbons,  Aug.  23. 

Cromwell  passes  tl^  Forth,  drives 
the  Scots  before  him,  and  captures 
Perth,  the  seat  of  government,  Aug.  a. 

Charles  in  the  meanwhile  announces 
his  intention  of  entering  England.  Ht 
starts  from  Stirling,  July  31,  passes 
rapidly  through  Cumberland,  Lanca- 
shure^  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire,  to 
Worcester  J,  whi€±  he  enters  Aug.  32. 

Cromwell  follows  with  speed*  6mn 
Scotland,  leaving  General  Monk  in 
command  there. 

The  Council  of  State  prodaim  die 
king  and  his  adherents  txaitors,  Ang. 
25,  and  despatch  forces  from  London 
to  join  Cromwell^ 

The  eari  of  Derby,  endeavoufiog  to 
join  the  king,  is  defeated  by  Colond 
Robert  Lilbume,  at  Wigan  ■*,  Aug:  25. 


^  "This,"  says  Whitdock,  "was  related  to  be 
thfC  first  time  that  Edinburgh  Castle  was  taken, 
being  the  strongest  and  best  fortified  and  provided 
in  Scotland. " 

*  As  night  be  expected,  the  ceremony  "was  not 
wkh  much  state,"  and  it  had  been  preceded  by  two 
solemn  £asts,  "  one  for  the  sins  of  the  king  and  his 
fam^,  the  other  for  the  sins  of  the  kiric  and  state." 

*  Their  ambassadors  (St.  John  and  Strickland) 
were  insulted  and^  menaced  with  assassination  by 
the  royalists.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  connivance 
of  the  States,  and  the  negotiations  were  abruptly 
broken  off. 

"  Bradshaw  still  continued  president,  with  a 
salary  of  ;C2,c)oo  a-year,  and  all  tne  chief  men  were, 
by  some  management,  retained  ;  the  changes  were 
only  among  the  inferior  members. 
^  '  He  had  long  been  active  on  the  parliamentary 
side,  and  when  the  army  became  mutinous  in  16^7 
he  endeavoured  to  oppose  them,  but  failing  in  this 
he  fled  to  Holland.  Prince  Charles  made  nim  his 
vice-admiral,  and  he  commanded  a  fleet  in  the 
JEnglish  seas  that  did  much  damage  to  his  former 
associates.  He  was  afterwards  made  governor  of 
the  West  India  colonies,  and  when  he  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  he  received  very  favourable  termsThis 
estate,  which  had  been  long  under  sequestration, 
being  restored  to  him.  After  the  Restoration  he  re- 
turned to  Barbadoes,  and  was  accidentally  drowned 
there  in  1666. 

«  This  man,  bom  at  Cardiff  in  i6i8,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  but  went  to  Scotland,  and  re- 
ceived presbyterian  ordination.  Returmng  when 
the  dvil  war  broke  out,  he  obtained  a  London  liv- 
ing, where  he  became  noted  for  his  turbulence. 
He  accompanied  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
to  Uxbridge,  and  by  his  furious  sermons  had  some 
5>tare  in  breaking  off  the  conferences  for  peace 
held  there  in  1645.  He  was  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines  and  minister  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  where  he  was  buried.  The  Presbyterians 
spoke  of  him  as  a  martyr,  but  the  royalists  con- 


sidered him  justly  punished  for  the  — ^•**s*f  he 
had  Ibrmeriy  occasioned. 

^  He  obtained  a  month's  respite,  ia  oomciuiau 
of  a  petition  from  *'  divers  muilsters  in  and  abovt 
London,"  praying  the  parliament.  "  if  not  toiaOy 
to  spare  the  life  of  onr  dear  brother.  y«t  to  ny  of 
him,  as  Solomon  of  Abiathar,  that  at  this  time  he 
should  not  be  put  to  death."  They  also  apbfed  to 
Cromwell,  but  he  declined  to  interfere.  After  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  several  other  nuaistefs  «ere 
apprehended  on  a  charge  of  having  b«»B  coocetned 
inLeve's  proceedings,  out  on  "»^V^^  wakmSamaa 
they  were  pardoned. 

*  His  troops  had  a  skirmish  at  Wartiagtoi  wi& 
Lambert  and  Harrison,  who  endeavDmed  to  ddby 
their  march  that  Cromwell  might  oveitahe  ihiB. 
The  royalists  knew  this,  and  cried  cat  aa  they 
charged,  "  Oh  I  you  rogues,  we  will  be  «^  yea 
before  your  Cromwell  comes  !* 

J  Comparatively  few  English  joined  hint  on  lii 
raarch^  as  they  dutrusted  the  Scots. 

^  His  vanguard,  of  4,000  foot,  —arched  far 
ral  days  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a-daj, 
baggage  and  arms  being  carried  faj  die 
people. 

I  A  solemn  fast  was  observed  hf  the  i 
Aug.  36,  and  a  letter  from  the  fang  to  the  dty  of 
London  was  burnt  bv  the  common  fisncmaa. 

■  The  eari,  who  had  recently  landed  frooi  de 
Isle  of  Man,  though  woonded,  made  his  eaci^ 
but  was  taken  afler  the  battle  of  Wurcestei,MP 
was  beheaded  at  Bolton,  Oct.  15 :  he  died,  VHite- 
lock  says,  "  with  stoutness  and  Chritfmn-ahe  tarn- 
per."  An  account  of  his  death,  pubKi^ied  bflm 
chaplain  (H.  BaggerleyX  who  attoded  him  on  the 
scaffold,  says,  th^  just  before  he  suffeted  he  le- 
ouested  the  block  to  be  removed  so  that  it 
face  the  church ;  and  as  he  laid  down 
exclaimed,  "I  will  look  toward  Tli^ 
while  here,  O  Lord,  as  I  h(q>e  to  tive  m  Thj  1 
vcnly  sanctuary  for  ever  hereafter.* 
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Cromwell  reaches  Worcester,  Aug. 
38L  He  repairs  the  bridges  which  the 
zofahsts  had  broken  down,  storms  the 
kks,  and  at  length  gains  a  decisive 
fktt»y%  SepL  3. 

The  long  flees  in  disguise,  sind,  after 
many  hazardous  adventures,  escapes 
to  France^  landing  at  Fecamp,  Oct 
17.  Great  numbm  of  his  followers 
aie  taken,  who  are  sold  into  slavery 
in  Africa*  and  America.  The  Pres- 
bftcrians  very  generally  refuse  to  ob- 
serre  the  thanksgiving  ordered  for  the 


Monk  pursues  the  war  in  Scotland 
wth  vigour.  He  takes  Stirling,  where 
he  aebes  the  regalia;  surprises  and 
cultures  the  estates  of  the  kingdom 
iriien  in  session ;  storms  Dundee  with 
great  shuighter',  and  reduces  the 
ooontry  to  subjection. 

The  cotmdl  of  officers  of  the  army  is 
re-estabhshed  at  Wallingford  House  *!, 
Sept  i6l 

Cromwell  returns  in  tritmiph  to  Lon- 
don %  and  takes  up  his  residence  in 
afanoft  kingly  state  at  Hampton  Coiut, 
Oct  12. 


The  Dutch  send  ambassadors  to  _  _ 
new  the  negotiations  ;  they  are  haugh- 
tily received.  An  act  is  passed,  which 
greatly  affects  Dutch  conmierce  %  the 
honour  of  the  flag  is  claimed  *,  letters 
of  marque  are  granted  to  merchants 
who  have  received  injuries,  and  com- 
pensation is  demanded  for  the  murders 
at  Amboyna"  and  other  offences  of 
long  standing. 

The  parliament  propose  to  reduce  the 
army,  and  fix  the  3rd  November,  1654, 
as  the  date  of  their  own  dissolution. 

The  isle  of  Guernsey  b  reduced  in 
October,  Man'  in  November,  and  Jer- 
sey in  December;  but  some  of  the 
royal  party,  now  styled  "picaroons," 
or  pirates,  harass  the  coasts  with 
small  vessels,  and  make  many  prizes^. 

AJ>.  1652. 

The  parliamentary  commissioners' 
treat  Scotland  as  a  conquered  coim- 
try.  Estates  are  confiscated,  taxes 
imposed,  the  people  disarmed,  the 
preachers  sUencea,  forts  built  and 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  English 
judges  are  sent  to  administer  the  laws. 


Cromwell  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  parlla- 
part  of  which  runs  as  follows.  After  inform- 
n^  than  that  he  had  taken  prisoner  "  many  officers 
oifreat  quality,  and  some  that  will  be  fit  subjects 
<if  your  justice,"  he  says,  "The  dimensions  of  this 
Bcrcy  are  above  my  thoughts :  it  is,  for  aught 
I  know,  a  crowning  mercy.  Surely  if  it  be  not, 
tuck  a  one  we  shall  nave,  if  this  provoke  those  that 
OBoened  in  it  to  thankfulness,  and  the  parlia- 
to  do  the  will  of  Him  who  hath  done  His  will 
k;  and  tor  the  nation  ;  whose  good  pleasure  is 
the  nation,  and  the  change  of  the  ko- 
__,  by  making  the  people  so  willing  to  the 
tliereof,  and  so  si|[nally  to  bless  the  endea- 
of  TOUT  senrants  m  this  late  great  work. 
I  aai  bola  humbly  to  beg  that  all  thoughts  may 
lead  to  the  promoting  of  Hu  honour  who  hath 
WMOg^  so  great  sahration,  and  that  the  fotness  of 
ihMS  oontiniied  aerdes  may  not  occasion  pride 
aad  wantonness,  as  formerly  the  like  hath  done  to 
a  dMca  people.  But  diat  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
«?eB  fcr  His  mcraes,  may  keep  an  authority,  and 
-apeo^e  so  proroered  and  blessed  and  witnessed  to, 
knable  and  fiitnftd,  that  justice  and  righteousness, 
micj  asd  truth,  may  flow  firom  you,  as  a  thankful 
mma  to  oar  gk>nous  God :  this  shall  be  the  prayer 
«C  sir,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
O.  CaOMWCLL."  The  parliament  ordered  this  let- 
tar  to  be  read  in  all  churches  by  the  ministers,  and 
asohrod  that  an  amual  thanksgiving  day  should 
lehdd. 

*  FiftecB  kandred  of  them  were  granted  to  the 
duDca  merchants,  and  sent  to  perish  in  the  mines. 
f  The  whole  garrison,  of  800  men,  was  put  to  the 
avori,  and  80  women  likewise  lost  their  lives.  The 
pkmdcr  also  was  Tery  great ;  "  some  of  the  private 
■nidiiii,*  according  to  Whitelock's  statement,  "  got 
ia  the  storas  j^soo  apiece." 

«  Tliis  asaembly  had  been  broken  up  by  the 
•cadfeBcies  of  die  war ;  now  that  it  was  resumed, 
the  parfiament  soon  fell  before  it. 

r  Commissioners  from  the  parliament  were  sent 


out  beyond  Aylesbury  to  meet  him,  and  to  them,  in 
the  insolence  of  victory,  he  presented,  not  only 
horses,  but  two  of  the  Scottish  prisoners,  "  gentle- 
men of  good  quality,"  to  each,  as  "a  present." 
Whitelooc,  who  tells  the  tale,  released  his,  but  he 
does  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  other  commis- 
sioners did  so. 

■  This  was  the  celebrated  Navigation  Act  (num- 
bered aa,  and  passed  October  9,  1651,)  which,  with 
some  exceptions,  forbade  the  importation  of  goods, 
except  in  £nsrlisn  vesseb,  or  vesseb  of  the  country 
that  produced  them,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
ship  and  cargo.  It  annihilated  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  Dutdi  as  &r  as  England  was  concerned,  and 
its  principle  was  considered  so  soimd  that  it  was 
re-enacted  after  the  Restoration,  [xa  Car.  II. 
c  18]. 

*  See  A.D.  1634.  "  See  a.d.  16x9. 

*  The  island  was  surrendered  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  widowed  countess  of  Derby,  who 
nad  succenfully  defended  Latham  House  (see  a.d. 
X644X  She  was  confined  for  a  while,  but  two  of 
her  children  dyinp;  in  their  prison,  her  spirit  g^ve 
way,  and  she  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  enter  mto 
a  composition  with  the  ruling  powers,  which  was 
allowed,  00  very  hard  terms,  in  Sept.  1653.  The 
island  was  eranted  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  but  re- 
stored to  the  Stanleys  by  Charles  II.,  wh«i  the 
countess  prociured  the  condemnation  of  Williani 
Christian  ("a  notable  seaman  of  King  James' 
tune")  who  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  the 
surrender  of  the  island,  maintaining  that  the  Act 
of  Oblivion  did  not^  extend  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
She  died  soon  after,  in  1663. 

3  They  were  about  25  in  number,  and  they  ob- 
tained £100,000  in  prizes,  with  which  thev  found 
shelter  at  Brest  aiMi  other  French  ports.  The  Com- 
monwealth ships  in  return  captured  French  ves- 
seb;  but  open  war  between  the  two  countries  was 
avoided.  .  .       .,     _  „ 

*  They  were  Chief-Justice  St.  John,  Mr.  SaUo- 
way,  and  Alderman  Tichbume. 
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THE  STUARTS. 


[a.d.  1652. 


Several  conferences  are  held  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  two  countries  into 
one  commonwealth. 

John  Lilbume,  being  convicted  of 
libelling  the  commissioners  of  seques- 
trations (Jan.  16),  is,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, sentenced  to  banishment  for 
life.  Many  of  his  friends  accompany 
him  to  the  sea-side. 

An  act  passed  prohibiting  the  use  of 
titles  conferred  since  Jan.  4,  1642*. 

An  act  of  amnesty  passed,  Feb.  24. 
This,  with  some  exceptions,  pardoned 
all  state  offences  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Worcester ;  and  as  it  was  granted  at 
ihe  desire  of  Cromwell,  it  gained  him 
favour  even  among  the  royalists,  and 
thus  strengthened  his  hands  against 
the  parliament,  which  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  overthrow. 

The  Dutch  war  conmiences  by  Cap- 
tain Young  firing  on  the  commander 
of  a  Dutch  squadron,  and  compelling 
him  to  salute  the  English  flag,  May  14. 

A  battle  is  fought  ^tween  the  Dutch 
under  Martin  Tromp  and  the  English 
under  Blake  and  Bourn,  off  Dover, 
May  19.  The  Dutch  are  defeated,  and 
lose  two  ships. 

The  parliament  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  Dutch  ambassadors,  who  are  sent 
to  accommodate  the  dispute.    War  is 


declared  July  8,  and  Blake  captures 
a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  July  13. 

The  parliament  endeavour  to  reduce 
the  army.  The  council  of  officers, 
under  the  name  of  a  petition,  mark 
out  a  course  of  action  for  them 
(Aug.  13) ;  and  Cromwell  devises  a 
plan  for  their  forcible  dissolution. 

Ayscue  has  an  indecisive  action  with 
De  Ruyter,  off  Plymouth,  Aug.  i6u 
The  Dutch  are  tot^dlv  defeated  in  the 
Downs  by  Blake  and  Penn,  Sept.  28^ 
and  chased  into  their  harbours. 

Tromp  appears  in  Dover  roads,  with 
a  greatly  superior  fleet  to  that  of  Blake, 
Nov.  28.  Blake's  ships  suffer  severely, 
and  are  obliged  to  retreat  into  the 
Thames  \ 

During  this  time,  ^  the  parliament,'^ 
Whitelock  says,  "were  very  busy  in 
debate  of  several  acts  of  parliament 
under  consideration,  but  very  little  was 
brought  to  effect  by  them.  The  sol- 
diers grumbled  at  their  delays,  and 
there  began  to  be  ill  blood  between 
them ;  the  general  and  his  officers 
pressed  the  putting  a  period  to  their 
sittings,  which  they  promised  to  do, 
but  were  slow  in  that  ousiness." 

The  young  duke  of  Gloucester  is  al- 
lowed to  join  his  brothers,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Cromwell. 


IRELAND. 


IRETON,  who  succeeded  Cromwell 
in  command  of  the  parliamentary 
forces  in  Ireland,  died  of  the  plague  in 
the  same  year  (Nov.  26,  1650),  but  not 
before  he  had,  by  the  capture  of  Lime- 
rick, all  but  terminated  tne  war.  About 
the  same  time  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
was  obliged,  by  the  damour  of  the 
Irish,  who  attributed  their  ill  success 
to  treachery,  to  withdraw,  leaving  as 
his  deputy  the  marquis  of  Clanrickarde 
(Ulick  Burke,  a  Romanist),  who,  col- 
lecting what  remained  of  the  Irish 
forces,  defended  Galway  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  rest  of  the  country 
had  been  reduced  to  submission''. 

Ireland  was  now  committed  to  the 


•  The  patents  were  to  be  brought  in  to  be  can- 
celled, under  a  penalty  of  £$<>'  Peers  were  to  pay 
;6zoo,  knights  £40,  if  they  continued  the  use  of 
such  titles ;  and  persons  ^[iving  them,  either  by 
speech  or  writing,  were  to  mcur  a  fine  of  lot.  for 
each  oflfence. 

^  The  Dutch  were  so  elated  by  this  success,  that 
Tnmp  carried  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  in  token 


rule  of  four  commissioners  (Ludlow, 
Corbet,  Jones,  and  Weaver),  whose 
chief  care  was  to  dispossess  the  na- 
tives, and  replace  them  by  English  set- 
tlers. Thousands  were  allowed  to  go 
into  the  service  of  foreign  states ;  others 
(especially  women  and  children)  were 
shipped  to  the  American  plantations ; 
those  who  were  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  countiy  were  "transplanted"  to 
Connaught ;  and  the  more  fertile  dis- 
tricts were  partitioned  between  the 
soldiers  in  lieu  of  their  arrears  of  pay, 
and  the  adventurers  who  had  advanced 
money  for  the  war**.  The  new  settlers 
exerted  themselves  vigorously  to  im- 
prove their  possessions ;  they  rebuilt 


of  his  intention  to  sweep  the  seas  of  the  ifjigliA ; 
the  insult  was  signally  avenged  shortly  after. 

*  It  surrendered  July  xo,  1652,  on  terms  sunilar 
to  t^ose  granted  to  Limerick.  In  each  case  most 
of  the  defenders  were  allowed  to  enter  into  some 
foreign  service.  Clanrickarde  retired  to  Krg^ff"**! 
where  he  died  shortly  after. 

*  See  A.D.  x64a. 
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the  towns,  cultivated  the  fields,  and  in 
a  short  time  effected  a  great  change  in 
the  aspect  of  the  country ;  a  change 
£icilitated  by  the  appointment  of  Henry 
Cromwell,  who,  for  a  space  of  nearly 
Bve  years  (Aug.  1654,  to  June,  1659) 
exercised  the  supreme  authority  in 
a  conciliatory  spint 

A.D.  1653. 

The  parliament,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Council  of  State,  take 
vigorous  measures  to  retrieve  their 
late  failure  at  sea  *,  January. 

Ambassadors  arrive  from  France, 
Spain,  and  Sweden,  to  treat  for  alli- 
ances and  commercial  treaties. 

The  Dutch  fleet,  under  Tromp,  is 
attacked  by  Blake,  off  Portland,  Feb. 
18.  The  fight  is  continued  for  three 
days  across  the  channel  to  Blanquenez 
(near  Boulogne) ;  the  Dutch,  having 
suffered  great  loss,  escape,  in  the  night, 
into  the  Scheldt 

Admiral  Bodley  has  a  severe  but  in- 
decisive action  with  the  Dutch  fleet, 
near  Elba,  March  3. 

The  council  of  officers  have  great 


differences  with  the  parliament  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  new  legislature. 
At  length  Cromwell  appears  in  the 
House,  with  a  strong  guard,  and  ex- 
pels the  members,  April  20. 

Cromwell  forms  a  Council  of  State, 
consisting  of  himself  and  eight  other 
officers,  and  four  civilians,  April  30,  by 
which  a  new  parliament  is  called,  June  8. 

Tromp  sails  into  Dover  roads,  in  the 
absence  of  the  English  fleet,  and  fires 
on  the  town,  May  28. 

The  Dutch  are  again  defeated,  near 
the  North  Foreland,  June  2  and  3,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  at  the  TexeL 
They  are  blockaded  there  by  Monk 
and  Penn ',  and  Tromp,  endeavouring 
to  put  to  sea,  is  himself  killed,  and  his 
fleet  almost  totally  destroyed »,  July  31. 

Lilbume  returns  from  banishment, 
June  14.  By  order  of  Cromwell  he  is 
tried S  but  is  acquitted  by  the  jury*, 
Aug.  20. 

The  parliament  ^  meets,  July  4. 
Cromwell  devolves  the  supreme  autho- 
rity to  them  until  Nov.  3,  1654,  when 
they  were  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new 
assembly. 


*  They  gave  a  month's  pay  as  bounty  ;  advanced 
subustence-money  for  the  fanulies  of  the  seamen  ; 
granted  4/am.ya  ton  and  £6  per  gtm  for  every  ship 
taken,  and  a'o  per  gim  for  every  vessel  burnt  or 
tank ;  and  established  hospitals  at  Dover,  Deal, 
and  Sandwidi,  with  funds  for  their  support,  and 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  or  wounded  who  could  not 
be  removed  from  the  fleet.  **  These  and  other  en- 
couiagements,*'  says  Whitelock,  "  caused  the  sea- 
mea  to  oome  flocking  into  the  service  of  the  parlia- 
ment :  and  althous^h  the  Hollanders  had  prohibited 
the  importing  of  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  and  other  mate- 
rials off  navigaticm  by  any  nation  whatsoever,  into 
En^and,  a^Iacard  of  sufficient  insolency,  yet  the 
Coandl  of  State  had  provided  sufficient  stores,  and 
had  prraared  and  equipped  a  gallant  navy." 

f  Blake  was  ill  on  shore,  and  Deane  had  been 
killed  in  the  first  day's  fight. 

ff  So«e  few  of  Monk's  letters  relative  to  this  war 
have  been  prnerved,  and  they  shew  how  readily  he 
could  adapt  himself  to  the  phiaseolog[y  of  Cromwell 
and  his  friends.  In  Mav  he  was  cruising  in  search 
of  Troam,  and  he  concludes  a  letter  with,  "  Pray 
for  OS,  tnat  we  may  be  carried  out  with  the  power 
aad  wpait  of  the  Lord ;"  and  when  relating  this 
victory,  he  says,  "Great  was  the  Lord,  and  mar- 
vcDooS}  worthy  to  be  praised  by  His  appearance  in 
our  baial£  Ihexe  were  sunk  five,  and  taken  of 
them  aboat  thirty  or  forty  sail ....  and  I  am  in 
good  hooes  that  the  same  mighty  presence  of  the 
Lofd  wul  itill  follow  us  to  the  disabling,  taking,  or 
destrm^ng  of  some  more  ^et." 

^  The  London  aiqiirentices  petitioned  the  Parlia- 
ment ^in  his  fovour,  for  which  six  of  their  number 
were  imprisoned. 

'  Dimng  the  trial  an  attempt  to  rescue  Lilbume 
was  expected,  and  three  regiments  were  kept  under 
arms  to  prevent  it.  His  partisans  scattered  about 
tickets,  with  an  inflammatory  distich,— 


"And  what,  shall  then  honest  John  Lilbume  die? 
Threetcoic  tbowad  will  know  the  reason  why." 


Van  de  Perre,  one  of  the  Dutch  commissioners  who 
were  sent  to  negotiate  for  a  peace,  was  in  London 
at  the  time,  and  he  sajrs, — "There  were  six  or 
seven  hundred  men  at  his  trial,  with  swords,  pis- 
tols, bills,  daggers,  and  other  instruments,  that  in 
case  they  had  not  cleared  him  they  would  have  em- 
ployed in  his  defence.  The  joy  and  acclamation 
was  so  great  after  he  was  cleared,  that  the  shout 
was  heard  an  English  mile,  as  is  said."  The  jury 
were  summoned  before  the  council,  and  threatened 
for  their  verdict,  and  Lilbume  was  carried  to  the 
Tower,  guarded  by  a  troop  of  horse,  at  3  in  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  August  ay. 

I'  It  consisted  of  xaa  members  for  England,  6  for 
Wales,  5  for  iScotland,  and  6  for  Ireland,  and  is 
ordinarily  known  by  the  name  of  "  Barebones' 
Parliament,"  from  a  plav  on  the  name  of  one  of 
its  members  (Praise-God  Barbon,  a  leather-seller 
of  London,  and  one  of  its  seven  representatives). 
Thenr  chose  Francis  Rous  for  their  speaker,  and, 
on  his  proposition,  invited  Cromwell,  Lambert, 
Harrison,  Desborough,  and  Tomlinson  to  take  seats 
in  the  assembly. 

Rous  was  a  Devonshire  man,  educated  at  Broad- 
gates  Hall,  Oxford.  He  sat  in  the  several  parlia- 
ments under  Charles  I.,  and  had  evinced  a  most 
bitter  feeling  aeainst  the  Church,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  by  me  Long  Parliament  with  the  pro- 
vostship  of  Eton  College  on  the  ejection  of  Dr. 
Richard  Stewart ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  lay  mem- 
bers  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  he  wrote 
several  works,  one  of  which  (a  metrical  translation 
of  the  Psalms)  was  printed  by  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Rous  advocated  in  the  pre- 
sent assembly  a  government  in  imitation  of  the 
theocratic  nile  of  the  Jews  (he  was  henceforth 
nicknamed  "  the  old  Jew  of  Eton"),  and  finding 
this  distasteful  to  his  colleagues,  advised  the  sur- 
render of  their  powers  to  Cromwell,  whom  he  af- 
fected to  consider  as  greater  than  Moses  and  Joshua 
combined.  He  died  Jan.  7,  1658,  and  was  buried 
with  much  pomp  in  the  college  chapel. 
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THE  STUARTS. 


[a.d.  1653,  i654. 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Scot- 
iish  kirk  dispersed  by  the  English  sol- 
diers, July  25. 

M:irriajjes  ordered  to  be  solemnized 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace*,  and 
no  other  mode  allowed  to  be  valid, 
Aug.  24. 

The  parliament,  which  had  been 
chosen  by  Cromwell  and  his  officers 
from  lists  of  persons  "  faithful,  fearing 
<^od,  and  hating  covetousncss,"  fur- 
nished to  them  by  the  various  churches, 
shewed  little  inclination  to  forward  his 
views.  It  proposed  to  reform  abuses 
in  every  department,  to  aboHsh  unne- 
cessary offices,  enforce  economy,  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  law, 
and  do  away  with  tithes,  providing 
instead  a  fixed  maintenance  for  the 
clergy.  But  matters  of  a  widely  dif- 
ferent character  were  among  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Anabaptists  ",  who  formed 
the  great  majority,  and  they  passed 
the  time  until  December  in  discussing 
ihem.  But  on  the  13th  of  that  month 
Sydenham,  an  Independent,  having 
mustered  his  friends  before  many  of 
the  other  party  had  arrived,  suddenly 
proposed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Speaker,  that  the  parliament  (which 
he  described  as  useless  and  injurious 
to  the  Commonwealth)  should  resign 
its  power  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell. 
This  he  and  his  friends  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  do,  and  the  few  dissenti- 
ents were  expelled  by  a  company  of 
soldiers. 

Cromwell  professed  to  decline  the 
offer,  but  on  the  A\Titing  containing  it 


being  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
House,  he  consented,  and  an  Instru- 
ment of  Government  w^as  drawn  ap^ 
which  was  solemnly  published  in  Weston 
minster  Hall,  whereby  Oliver  Croats 
well  was  received  as  ''  His  Highnes^ 
the  Lord  Protector,"  Dec  16. 

Beside  bestowing  this  dignity  qq 
Cromwell,  the  chief  provisions  of  tie 
Instrument  were,  that  there  should  be 
triennial  parliaments  of  460  members; 
a  council  of  21  members  ;  and  a  stand- 
ing army  of  30,000  men;  also  that 
taxes  should   be   imposed  and  Izn 
made  only  by  the  parliament    But  as 
the  meeting  of  this  parliament  was  not 
to  take  place  until  Sept.  3, 1654,  poier 
was  given  to  the  Loni  Protector  and 
his  council  during  the  interN-al  to  do 
all  acts  necessary  for  the  puUic  ser- 
vice, and  to  make  ordinances,  ivfaid 
should  have  the  force  of  lavrs. 

A.D.  1654. 

The  Protectors  elevation  is  repog- 
nant  to  many  of  his  former  adherents; 
Some  of  the  more  prominent  are  conh 
mitted  to  the  Tower".  The  royalists 
also  plot  against  him,  but  are  betrayed 
by  spies  °. 

Middlcton  takes  the  command  (£ 
1  the  royalists  in  Scotland  ',  February. 
:      Peace  is  concluded  with  Holland', 
I  April  5. 

Scotland  is  declared  incorporated 

with  England,  by  an  ordinance  of  the 

Protector,  April  12,  and  General  Monk 

appointed  to  the  chief  command. 

Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  to  tlit 


'  'ITiis  act  v\  ;i.s  disui-stcful  to  many,  and  real  com- 
I'linncc  with  it  was  often  avoided,  by  having  the 
tctxniony  performed  by  the  minister,  whilst  the 
i'.islice  merely  stood  by  as  a  witness.  Stephen 
Marshall,  a  well-known  Presbyterian,  married  his 
..hiuphter  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  accord- 
injj:  to  the  Liturgy,  and  then  paid  a  fmc  of  jCs  for 
■,:sing  any  other  form  than  that  in  the  Directory. 
Sec  ]).  3SS. 

•■'  They  proT»ose(l  to  destr«>y  the  rer.)rds  in  the 
Tower  and  elsewhere,  styling;  them  **  badges  of 
*ilavcr>-,"  and  to  dispense  with  Liws  and  nugi»- 
t rates,  a>.  not  needed  by  the  Saint>. 

"  Among  them  were  Harri-^un,  fi»rm(Tly  his  inti- 
mate associate,  and  Feakes  and  I'owell.'two  Ajia- 
luiptist  preachers,  who  bad.  at  the  council-board, 
charged  him  to  his  face  with  aspiring  to  absolute 
power. 

'•  The  Protector,  through  llie  management  of  his 
ieCrctary,  John  'I'hurloc,  contrived  by  these  meaas 
■  ■>gct  iiuormation  of  the  mtJst  secret  resolves  of  tlu: 
•:ing  and  his  council,  lliurloe,  bom  in  1616,  the 
son  of  an  Essex  clcrgynun,  was  a  lawyer,  and 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  parliamentary  commis- 
<ioners  at  Oxfordp  and  in  the  same  capacity  ac- 
companied St.  John  and  others  to  Holland  in  1651. 
Oliver  Cromwell  appointed  him  secretary  of  state. 


and  he  held  the  same  post  under  RkrhanL 

he  saw  the  Restoration  approacfaine  he  endo. 

to  ingratiate  himself  witn  the  rayadtsts,  but  be«0 
distrusted  and  his  services  declined:  he  nsfcra 
short  time  imprisoned,  and  then  retted  to  N3M 
in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  died  in  1668.  Hii  SbM 
Papers  have  been  published,  and  they  titnt  !• 
great  powers  for  Imsinem  of  the  most  drmw6d 
kinds,  and  afford  much  valuable  inibnnatioB. 

p  They  took  arms  in  the  July  of  the  |(icuA| 
year  under  the  earl  of  Glencsum,  bat  fleods  iKftf 
out  amon^  them,  and  Middleton  was  tenf  to  ^ 
pease  thetr  dissensions.  Some  fiew  £iM4ish  rof*' 
ists  joined  them,  particularly  Captain  WofU,«k» 
made  his  wa^  through  Engbnd  with  a  taall  P^ 
of  caTalry  disguised  as  parliamentarians;  he  «V 
killed  soon  after  he  reached  Scotland. 

4  The  Dutch  were  obliged  to  anee  to  pvei* 
shelter  or  assistance  to  the  royaUabi.  Thef  ^ 
conceded  the  honour  of  the  flaf  ,  and  lynm  V 
restore  the  island  of  Pcrferooo.  and  to  pay  t  loarf 
above  ;C97d.ooo  as  compensation  to  the  East  Isf* 
Company,  the  Bakic  merchants,  and  the  kdn  • 
the  sufferers  at  Amboyna  (see  p.  381I  Tbqr  h* 
above  i.ioo  vesseU  in  the  course  of  this  short  w9» 
but  they  contrived  to  evade  ddiveriic  op 
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Portuguese  ambassador,  is  beheaded 
00  Tower-hill  for  murder',  July  10. 

Mr.  Vowcll  is  hanged  at  Charing- 
cross,  and  Col.  Gerard  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  for  a  plot  against  the  life 
of  the  Protector,  July  10. 

Monk  breaks  up  the  Scottish  Assem- 
bly, July  20,  and  shortly  after  entirely 
disperses  the  royalist  forces  under 
Bfiddleton'. 

The  Protector's  parliament  is  opened 
by  him  with  much  state,  Sept.  4*.  They 
manifest  a  design  to  question  his  au- 
tiiority,  when  he  siunmons  them  before 
him,  and  justifies  his  conduct,  Sept.  1 2. 
They  are  required  to  sign  an  instru- 
ment pledging  themselves  not  to  at- 
tempt any  alteration  in  the  form  of 
the  government  "as  it  is  settled  in 
one  single  oerson  and  a  parliament ;" 
about  one-fourth  of  the  number  refuse, 
and  are  in  consequence  excluded. 

The  parliament  still  continues  un- 
compliant. A  motion  to  make  the 
office  of  Protector  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Cromwell  is  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds,  Oct.  13. 

Five  himdred  Irish  land  in  the  He- 
brides, in  November,  when  many  of 
the  Highland  clans  which  had  sub- 
mitted resume  their  arms. 

John  Biddle,  a  Socinian,  is  impri- 
soned by  the  parliament™,  Dec.  13. 

A.D.  1655. 
Two  large  fleets  sail  on  secret  expe- 


ditions. Blake  proceeds  with  one  to 
the  Mediterranean ;  the  other,  under 
Penn  and  Venablcs,  repairs  to  the 
West  Indies. 

The  Protector  dismisses  the  parlia- 
ment in  anger,  Jan.  31. 

The  republicans  plot  against  the 
Protector.  Many  of  their  leading  men 
are  seized  and  imprisoned  \ 

The  royalists  make  abortive  risings 
in  several  counties.  Sir  Joseph  Wag- 
staff  surprises  the  judges  at  Salisbury, 
Sunday,  March  11.  He  proposes  to 
hang  them,  but  to  this  his  followers 
will  not  agree.  Troops  being  sent 
against  them,  they  retreat  to  South 
Molton,  in  Devonshire,  where  they  are 
forced  to  surrender. 

The  Protector  deals  leniently  with 
the  republicans,  but  treats  the  royalists 
with  extreme  severity  ^, 

Rigorous  ordinances  are  made,  by 
which  one-tenth*  of  the  property  of 
the  royalists  is  seized  ;  and  the  suf- 
ferers are  obliged,  beside,  to  find  se- 
curity for  their  peaceable  behaviour. 
The  clergy  are  forbidden  to  act  as 
schoolmasters  (the  only  resource  left 
to  the  majority)  ;  and  the  country  is 
divided  into  fourteen  districts,  each 
ruled  by  a  major-general  with  all  but 
absolute  power. 

Blake  enforces  reparation  for  da- 
mages to  English  commerce  from  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany',  and  chas- 
tises the  Barbary  pirates  ;  but  cruises 


'  The  circumstances  of  this  case  arc  very  re- 
markable. In  November,  1653,  Don  Pantaleon 
had  a  quarrel  at  the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand, 
with  GA.  Gerard,  a  ro3ralist,  and  would  have  mur- 
dered him  but  for  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Anstni- 
ibcr,  a  bystander.  ^  On  the  following  day  Don  Pan- 
caJeoa  returned,  with  about  fifty  armed  attendants, 
and  mistaking  a  Colonel  Mayo  for  Anstruthcr. 
killed  him.  as  also  a  Mr.  Greenaway.  who  chanced 
to  be  walking  in  the  building.  The  Portuguese 
■anba»sador  endeavoured  to  screen  the  murderers, 
but  Cromwell,  who  in  the  interim  had  become  Pro- 
lector,  refused  to  listen  to  him,  had  them  tried  by 
a  -special  commission,  executed  Don  Pantaleon  and 
noe  of  his  party  who  was  an  Englishman,  and  par- 
doned the  rest.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  his  in- 
tended victim,  Gerard,  was  executed  at  the  same 
place,  and  on  the  same  day. 

■  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  sold  as  slaves  to 
the  planters  of  Barltadoes.  This  greatly  enraged 
the  Highlanders,  who,  having  afterwards  taken 
vrnie  English  soldiers,  murdered  them,  telling 
them  "they  had  no  Bnrbadoes  to  send  them  to." 

*  Tlie  meeting  of  the  parliament  had  been  fixed 
for  September  3.  as  the  anniverskary  of  the  battles 
tk  Dimbar  and  Worcester.  That  day  fell  this  year 
oa  Sunday,  and  the  House  assembled  in  West- 
mia«ter  Abbey  and  heard  a  sermon.  Lenthall, 
the  Speaker  01  the  Long  Parliament,  was  Speaker. 

''  Further  steps  would  have  been  taken  a;;ainst 
him  but  for  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament.  Upon 
that  event  he  was  released,  but  he  was  soon  again 


seized,  and  sent  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  receiving  for 
his  support  from  the  Protector  a  weekly  pension  of 
los.,  commencing  Jan.  i,  1656.  He  was  not  set  at 
liberty  at  the  Ke.storation,  but  was  brought  to 
London,  and  died  in  Newgate,  Sept.  ao,  1662. 

'  One  Major  Wildman  drew  up  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Declaration  of  the  free  and  well-atTected 
Pcoi)lc  of  England  now  in  arms  against  the  T>Tant« 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.,"  in  which  his  hj^crisy, 
tyranny,  and  selfishness  are  denoimccd  in  vehe- 
ment language ;  and  Whitelock  confesses  that 
"  many  who  viewed  this  Declaration  knew  there 
was  too  much  of  truth  in  it." 

y  Many  were  executed,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber sold  for  slaves  to  the  planters  in  the  Wc^t  In- 
dies. Arimdel  Penruddoclc,  the  widow  of  Colonel 
John  Penruddock.  one  of  the  parties  executed,  how- 
ever, had  iJsoo  granted  to  her  out  of  his  personal 
estate  (March  23,  1657),  *'^^^  *^c  benefit  of  the 
younger  son  and  five  daughters  of  the  said  John." 
After  the  Restoration  she  petitioned  for  a  licence 
for  making  glasses,  and  stated  that,  beside  the  loss 
of  her  hiisrand,  her  family  had  suffered  to  the 
amount  of  ;Ci 5,000  in  the  royal  cause. 

■  This  measure,  usually  known  as  the  decimation 
of  the  royalists,  was  extended  to  all  who  had  ever 
borne  arms  for  the  king,  or  had  avowed  them- 
selves of  his  party,  without  any  regard  to  c-m- 
jwsilions  or  pardons,  and  without  any  inquiry  whe- 
ther they  had  or  had  not  been  concerned  iu  the  re- 
cent risings. 

*  The  sum  of  jQ6o,ooo  was  exacted. 
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in    vain    for    the    Spanish 

Penn  and  Venables  recruit  their 
forces  among  the  royalist  refugees  in 
the  West  Indies.  They  make  an  un- 
successful attempt  on  Hispaniola,  in 
April,  but  capture  Jamaica,  in  May. 

Lord  Willoughljy  of  Parham,  for- 
merly governor  of  Barbadoes,  and 
other  royalists,  committed  to  the 
Tower,  June. 

Several  ministers  are  "  transported 
into  Ireland  to  preach  the  Gospel'," 
June,  July. 

A  part  of  the  fleet  from  the  West 
Indies  returns  in  September,  when  the 
commanders  are  at  once  committed 
to  the  Tower '. 

The  council  forbid  any  person  to 
publish  in  print  any  matter  of  public 
news  or  intelligence  without  leave  and 
approlwtion  of  the  secretary  of  state', 


Oct. 


of  trade  appointed*. 


iragainst  Spain,  Oct.  24.  Onearticle 
provides  that  Charles  II,  shall  no 
longer  be  suffered  to  reside  in  France  ; 
he  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
in  consequence  retire  to  Flanders. 

Manning ',  one  of  Thurloe's  spies,  is 
delected,  and  shot  by  order  of  Charles 
11,.  Dec. 

A  proposition  for  the  re-admission 


of  the  Jews  into  England'  is  repeatedly 
discussed  by  the  council,  and  by  com- 
mittees of  divines  and  lawyers,  but 
nothing  is  concluded*. 

A.D.  1656. 

Colonel  Sexby,  one  of  the  Levellers, 
is  employed  by  the  Spaniards  to  get 
up  a  rebellion  against  the  Protector. 
Tney  also  negotiate  with  Charles  II,, 
and  take  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
into  their  service. 

The  exactions  of  the  majors-geneial 
occasion  much  discontent,  and  the 
Protector  is  obliged  to  sununon  a  pat^ 
liamcnt. 

A  part  of  the  Spanish  trcasure-fieet' 
is  captured  off  Cadiz,  by  one  of  Blake's 
captains,  Sept,  g. 

The  Protector's  second'  parliament 
meets,  Sept.  17  ;  Sir  Thomas  Wid- 
drington,  speaker.  Many  of  the  per- 
sons elected  are  arbitrarily  excluded 
by  the  council'. 

The  parliament  sentence  James  Nay- 
lor,  a  quaker,  to  severe  punishment  as 
a  blasphemer",  Dec.  17. 

The  Protector  successfully  interferes 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy  (Charles  Ema- 
nuel II.)  on  behalf  of  the  Vaudois'. 

The  Prolcctar  establishes  a  life- 
guard of  160  men. 

A.D.  1657. 

appointed  by  the  par- 


seal :  SOUK  tmeived  j£ioo,  olheis  jijo,  for  iheir 

■  'liiey  were  relewed  in  n  short  limt  Even  be- 
fore their  reuun  Cromwell  had  taken  iteps  lo  render 
Ihcir  conquest  (Junaica)  valuable  t>y  lendinE  set- 
ikn  thither.  As  early  as  June  6  1655,  ""oney  waa 
i^uec  ID  prepare  additional  land  forces,  and  in  July 
he  tent  twelve  ships  with  a  reEimcnl  of  soldicn  (o 
secure  the  island,  which  aTordcd  a  ^ood  posiLion 

'  This  poJM  was  now  helfby'ThurTot"'"' 

•  "This,"  Whitclock,  one  of  its  members,  re- 


Anthony  Ajhley  Cooper  (afters 
buiy),  and  Sir  Harbcltic  GrHn._ 
Spoihcr  of  the  Conventi™  whii 
if.,  and  was  afterwards  Master  ( 
and  others  published  a  Remonsir 


r-aiks."  .  .  .       _ _ 

fmoKHiivealth,  and  the  Protector  was  earnestly 

'  Ha°wu  in  the  service  of  Hyde,  who  was  in 
reality  the  prinie  minister  of  the  eniled  king,  and 
was  thus  able  to  transmit  important  inielligence  to 
his  enptoyem,  Aiine  Manning,  his  widow,  recnved 
a  pension  of  aos.  a-week,  from  the  Protector,  by 
letter  of  privy  seal,  dated  Oct,  ji,  i6s6. 

'  MjMOr-Beneral  Kelsey  was  paid  £130  by  privy 
seal  of  Jan.  19,  1657,  "for  bo  much  by  him  dis- 
>^ursed  tor  coadi-hire  and  other  charges,  in  bring- 
ing  up  the   Spanish  plate  from  Portsmouth  to 

*  Or  third,   if  the    Barebooes'  parliament   is 

'  Among  Ihem  were  Sir  Arthur  Hasilrigge.  Sir 


Er,  and  if«t  to  bald  !■- 
-  was  rel™^  by  the 

i  'was  Sat^ueHif  ortand,  > 


:  on  his  embusy  to  SwedoL 
while  at  Geneva,  and  printed 
Evangelical  Churches  of  the 
It.  He  was  conndcntiaUy  en- 
,  Cromvwll's  secreiary,  but  •! 
les  II.,  to  whom  he  6if\ligrd^ 
een  formed  to  astassinaie  hiD. 
u  probably  f^ilse,  but  Morlaad 


estoralion.  being  prired  by  ili 
c  related.    He  died  in  1696. 
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liament  to  consider  of  the  translation 
of  the  Bibles  Jan.  16. 

Syndercombe,  an  agent  of  Sexby, 
attempts  to  assassinate  the  Protec- 
tor, Jan.  19.  He  is  tried  and  con- 
donned^  Feb.  g,  but  dies  in  prison, 
Feb.  13. 

A  proposition  is  made  in  the  parlia- 
ment to  give  the  title  of  King  to  Crom- 
well, Feb.  23.  After  considerable  de- 
bate, an  instrument  called  the  Humble 
Petition  and  Advice  is  agreed  to, 
March  25,  which  provides  that  the 
Protector  shall  govern  "  with  a  higher 
title,"  and  "with  the  advice  of  two 
houses  of  parliament.''  Lambert  and 
other  officers  strenuously  oppose  this, 
and  at  length  Cromwell  declines  the 
title.  May  8. 

A  charter,  with  ample  powers, 
granted  to  the  East  India  Company, 
March  16. 

The  Anabaptists  attempt  a  rising  in 
London,  but  are  speedily  suppressed  f, 
April  9. 

Blake  destroys  a  fleet  of  Spanish 
treasure-ships  at  Santa  Cruz,  April  20. 

A  patent  is  granted  (May  i^)  for 
the  erection  of  a  third  university,  at 
Burham. 

Troops  are  sent  to  act  with  the 
French  against  the  Spaniards,  May. 

The  Humble  Petition  and  Advice 
(giving  Cromwell  only  the  title  of 
Lord  Protector,  but  allowing  him  to 
name* his  successor,  and  to  create 
a  House  of  Peers,)  is  presented  to 
the  Protector,  and  accepted  by  him. 
May  26. 

Cromwell  is  inaugurated  as  Lord 

Protector,  with  much  pomp ',  June  26. 

.  The  parliament  adjourns  the  same  day. 

Lambert  refuses  to  take  the  oath  to 
Cromwell,  and  is  deprived  of  his  post 
of  general  of  the  army. 


Mardyke  is  captured  by  the  English 
and  French,  Sept.  23. 

Sexby  comes  into  England',  is 
seized,  and  soon  after  dies  in  the 
Tower. 

A.D.  1658. 

The  parliament  meets,  Jan.  20, 
being,  in  virtue  of  a  provision  in  the 
Humble  Advice  and  Petition,  divided 
into    two    Houses.     The    new-made 

Eeers*,  however,  are  not  recognised 
y  the  commoners,  and  the  parliament 
is  dissolved,  Feb.  4. 

The  marquis  of  Ormond  visits  Eng- 
land, and  endeavours  to  prepare  for 
a  rising  of  the  royalists  in  connexion 
with  an  invasion  by  the  king  from 
Flanders,  Jan.  and  Feb.  The  design 
becomes  known,  and  the  Flemish 
coast  is  blockaded  by  an  English 
fleet. 

Sir  Henry  Slingsby  and  Dr.  Hewitt 
are  executed  as  concerned  in  the  in- 
tended rising,  June  8. 

The  English  and  French  defeat  the 
Spaniards  at  Dunkirk,  June  4.  The 
town  is  taken,  June  17,  and  given  up 
to  the  English,  and  Flanders  is  over- 
run. 

The  Protector  falls  ill,  early  in 
August.  He  dies,  Sept.  3,  at  White- 
hall. His  public  funeral  is  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VI I.  at  Westminster*,  Nov.  23. 

Richard  Cromwell  is  declared  Pro- 
tector by  the  council,  Sept.  3. 

Fleetwood  and  the  other  officers 
begin  to  combine  against  him.  To 
conciliate  them,  Lambert  is  restored 
to  the  command  of  the  army,  Oct.  14. 

A  parliament  is  summoned,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  hostility  of  the  army, 
Nov.  30. 


•  Whitdock  says,  "This  committee  often  met  at 
Bjhoiue  [at  Chelsea],  and  had  the  most  learned 
BCB  ia  the  Oriental  tongues  to  consult  with  in  this 
great  business,  and  divers  excellent  and  learned 
otecnratiofis  of  some  mistakes  in  the  translations  of 
dK  Bible  in  English  ;  which  yet  was  agreed  to  be 
the  best  of  any  translation  in  the  world.  I  took 
paiaft  in  it,  but  it  became  fruitless  by  the  parlia- 
aient's  dissolution."  Among  the  members  of  this 
coonnittee  were  Ralph  Cudworth,  and  Brian  Wal- 
ton, who  about  the  same  time  published  his  in- 
iraluabk  Polyglot  Bible. 

f  Harrison,  who  was  to  have  been  their  leader, 
had  been  seised  the  night  before,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower. 

4  The  oofonation  chair  was  brought  from  West- 
rffPstfT  Abbey  to  the  Hall  for  the  occasion,  its  only 
known  removaL 

'  He  had  distributed  thousands  of  a  pamphlet 


entitled,  "  Killing  no  Murder,"  probably  written 
by  Captain  Titus,  a  royalist,)  in  which  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Protector  was  recommended ;  and 
he  was  supposed  to  come  prepared  to  carry  his 
doctrine  into  execution. 

•  They  were  sixty  in  number.  Among  them 
were  Richard  and  Henry  Cromwell ;  the  earls  of 
Cassilis,  Manchester,  Mufgrave,  and  Warwick,  and 
Viscount  Say  and  Sele :  Monk  and  Montague  (after- 
wards duke  of  Albemarle  and  earl  of  Sandwich) ; 
Lords  Broghill,  Fauconberg(Cromwell'sson-in-bw), 
and  Wharton :  Viscounts  Howard  and  Lisle ;  Sir 
Arthur  Hasilriggc,  and  two  other  baronets  ;  White- 
lock,  Glyn,  and  other  lawyers ;  Desboroujjh,  the 
two  Fleetwoods,  Pride,  Skippon,  and  Tomluison. 

*  His  body  had  been  already  buried  there,  Sept. 
ao.  After  the  Restoration  it  was,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  Convention  parliament,  torn  from  its  grave, 
and  exposed  on  the  gibbet. 
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A.D.  1659. 

The  parliament  meets,  Jan.  29 ; 
Chaloner  Chute,  Speaker.  Not  above 
half  the  new-made  peers  attend. 

**A  representation,"  says  White- 
lock,  "  was  signed  by  all  the  officers 
of  the  army  (April  6),  and  afterwards 
presented  to  his  highness  (Richard), 
setting  forth  their  want  of  pay,  the 
insolencies  of  the  enemies,  and  their 
designs,  together  with  some  in  power, 
to  ruin  the  army  and  the  good  old 
cause,  and  to  bring  in  the  enemies 
thereof ;  to  prevent  which,  and  to 
provide  against  free  quarter,  they  de- 
sire his  highness  to  advise  with  the 
parliament,  and  to  provide  effectual 
remedy.  Now  there  being  nothing 
done  hereupon,  the  army  began  to 
speak  high  and  threatening.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  Richaras  fall,  and 
set  on  foot  by  his  relations — Desbo- 
rough,  who  married  his  aunt,  and 
Fleetwood,  who  married  his  sister,  and 
others  of  their  party ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment disputed  about  the  other  House, 
but  took  no  course  to  provide  money, 
but  exasperated  the  army,  and  all 
those  named  of  the  other  House." 

The  army  forms  several  councils, 
which  the  parliament  votes  illegal. 
After  some  delay  the  Protector,  on  a 
promise  of  military  support,  dissolves 
the  parliament,  April  22. 

Fleetwood  and  the  officers  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  republicans, 
and  by  their  wish  recall  the  members 
of  the  Long  Parliament  dispersed  by 
Cromwell",  who  reassemble  May  7. 
The  members  expelled  in  1648*  in 
vain  claim  admission. 

"The  great  officers  of  the  army," 
says  Whitelock,  "were  advised  to  con- 
sider better  of  their  design  of  bringing 
in  the  members  of  the  old  parliament, 
who  were  most  of  them  discontented 


for  their  being  formerly  broken  up  by 
Cromwell,  and  did  distaste  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  army,  and  whether 
this  would  not  probably  more  increase 
the  divisions,  and  end  in  bringing  in 
of  the  king ;  but  the  officers  had  re- 
solved on  it." 

A  Conmiittee  of  Safety  appointed, 
May  9  ;  "  most  of  them  soldiers,  ex- 
cept Vane  and  Scott,"  says  White- 
lock;  "and  ordered  that  all  officers 
should  be  such  as  feared  God  and 
were  faithful  to  the  cause." 

A  Council  of  State,  of  thirty-one 
members,  appointed.  May  13 ;  consist- 
ing of  Lord  Fairfax  y,  Lambert,  Des- 
borough,  and  twelve  other  soldiers ; 
and  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper*, 
Bradshaw,  Whitelock,  and  thirteen 
other  civilians. 

The  armies  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Flanders,  and  the  fleet,  signify 
their  adhesion  to  this  revolution,  which 
displaces  Richard  Cromwell  •. 

Richard,  in  reply  to  the  parliament, 
expresses  his  willingness  to  retire  from 
office,  May  25. 

Fleetwood  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  forces,  June  4. 

Henry  Cromwell  resigns  the  govern- 
ment of*^  Ireland  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  parliament,  June  15. 

The  parliament  endeavour  to  re- 
model the  army,  and  thus  lose  their 
support.  The  royalists  seize  the  op- 
portunity for  a  rising.  Sir  George 
Booth  and  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  ap- 
pear in  arms,  and  surprise  Chester, 
early  in  August.  They  are  defeated 
by  Lambert  at  Nantwich,  Aug.  19, 
which  prevents  a  projected  landing  in 
Kent  by  the  duke  of  York. 

Fresh  quarrels  occur  between  the 
parliament  and  the  army.  Fleet^vood 
and  others  are  voted  out  of  their  com- 
mands, Oct.  12.     They  instead  expel 


•»  Sec  A.D.  1653. 

»  See  p.  435. 

1  His  appumtmcnt  was  merely  nominal,  and  he 
did  not  attend  its  sittings. 

«  He  was  bom  in  1621,  wa.s  educated  at  Exeter 
College.  Oxford,  and  for  a  short  time  studied  the 
law.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  pro- 
fessed himself  a  royahst,  but  taking  oflfence  at  the 
behaviour  of  Prince  Maurice,  he  soon  joined  the 
Parliament,  was  an  active  man  under  the  Common- 
wealth, and  was  employed  by  Cromwell,  but  was 
excluded  from  his  second  parliament.  He  entered 
into  the  plans  for  the  king's  restoration,  was  in 
consequence  made  a  peer,  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  afterwards  created  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. He  held  the  office  of  lord-chancellor  for 
a  year,  and  when  dismissed  became  a  vehement 


opponent  of  the  court,  and  labotired  earnestly  to 
exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  successi<»),  for 
which  purpose  he  encouraged  the  belief  in  the 
Popish  Plot.  ^  Shaftesbury  is  stigmatized  under  the 
name  of  Achitophel  by  Dryden,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently one  of  the  most  danng  and  unjmndpled  of 
political  adventurers.  His  schemes,  however,  met 
with  deserved  failure.  He  was  twice  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  and,  warned  by  a  narrow  escape 
from  trial  for  treason,  he  withdrew  to  Holland, 
where  he  shortly  after  died,  Jan.  22,  1683. 

•  His  authority  entirely  ceased  when  he  dis$ol>*ed 
the  parliament,  m  April,  but  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
main at  Whitehall  until  August,  when  his  OeI>t« 
(amounting  to  jC2g,647)  were  paid,  and  a  present  in 
ready  money  being  made  to  liim,  he  withdrew  to 
the  Continent. 
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the  parliament,  Oct.  13,  and  reassume 
the  government^  managing  it  by  a 
Committee  of  Safety  ^  Oct.  23. 

Monk  prepares  to  march  into  Eng- 
land, under  pretence  of  restoring  the 
parliaments  Lambert  is  dispatched 
j^ainst  him,  but  suffers  himself  to  be 
amnsed  vnth  negotiations ;  meanwhile 
his  troops  desert  him. 

Riots  occur  in  London,  and  the  par- 
fiament  is  reinstated,  Dec.  26. 

A.D.  1660. 

Lord  Broghill  and  Colonel  Cootc** 
seize  the  castle  of  Dublin,  expel  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners,  and  make 
a  tender  of  the  services  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland  to  the  exiled  king. 

Monk  is  joined  by  Lord  Fairfax  at 
York,  early  in  January.  He  marches 
on  London,  where  he  arrives  Feb.  3, 
and  occupies  the  city  with  his  troops. 

An  Engagement  agreed  on  "to  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  and  the  government 
thereof  in  the  way  of  commonwealth 
and  free  state,  without  a  king,  single 
person,  or  House  of  Lords  %"  Feb.  13. 

The  excluded  members  of  parlia- 
ment are  reinstated,  with  William 
Lenthall  as  Speaker,  by  desire  of 
Monk,  Feb.  21. 

The     parliament,    consisting    now 


mainly  of  presbyterians  and  concealedi 
royalists,  appoint  a  Council  of  State 
favourable  to  the  king,  and  release 
Sir  George  Booth  and  other  prisoners, 
Feb.  22. 

Monk  appointed  captain-general  and 
conmiander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Feb. 
25.  He  is  also,  in  conjunction  with 
Montague',  appointed  to  command 
the  navy,  March  3. 

The  Engagement  repudiated,  and! 
all  orders  for  taking  it  discharged^ 
March  13. 

The     royalists     shew     themselves^ 
openly.     Many  ministers  pray  for  the 
king  by  name  ;  he  is  also  proclaimed 
in  some  places. 

The  parliament  dissolves  itself, 
March  16,  after  appointing  a  new  as- 
sembly (or  Convention)  to  meet  on. 
April  25. 

Lambert  escapes  from  the  Tower  "^ 
April  II,  and  endeavours  to  rekindle 
the  war.  He  is  defeated  near  Daven- 
try,  April  21,  and  retaken. 

The  Convention  parliament  meets, 
April  25  ;  Sir  Harbottlc  Grimstonc,. 
Speaker.  It  consists  of  two  Houses, 
the  peers  taking  their  seats  without 
opposition. 

A  letter  from  the  king  ^  is  delivered 
to  both   Houses*,  May  i.     It  is  re- 


'^  This  consisted  of  twenty-three  members,  of 
iHiom  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and  Desborough  were 
the  dtuef;  Whitelock  was  prevailed  on  to  jom  it,  in 
«(der  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Vane  and  others, 
"who,"  he  says,  "had  a  design  to  overthrow  ma- 
pstracy,  ministry,  and  the  law." 

•  He  had  alr«uly  written  to  the  officers  of  the 
amr  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  with  their  pro- 
oeedtngs.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  him  to 
farmg  about  an  accommodation,  "but  they  could 
have  nothing  but  general  and  uncertain  answers 
fhooihim." 

'  Goote  commanded  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  was  killed 
m  oppoung  the  rebels  in  164a,  and  was  himself 
created  earl  of  Mountrath.  Roger  Boyle,  Lord 
Broghill,  a  younger  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork, 
had  also  served  against  the  rebels,  but  bcinj;  taken 
bjr  the  parliament  forces  he  was,  like  Monk,  in- 
dooed  to  join  them,  and  he  had  now  the  whole  of 
the  south  of  Ireland  at  his  diM>osal.  His  scr\'iccs 
vcre  rewarded  with  the  title  of^  the  earl  of  Orrery  : 
he  took  a  considerable  part  in  the  aflfairs  of  Ireland 
Older  Charles  II.,  and  died  in  the  year  1670,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Lord  BrogniU  was 
a  taan  of  letters,  and  his  works  are  still  regarded  as 
'vainable. 

*  This  had  been  voted  by  the  parliament,  Sept.  3, 
x6si9^  during  their  quarrel  with  the  army,  but  would 
appear  not  to  have  been  enforced  ;  it  was  now  again 
voted,  and  Monk  professed  to  acquiesce  in  it.  It 
«ras,  after  the  Restoration,  burnt  by  the  hang- 
■aa,  like  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

'  Edarard  Montague,  the  grandson  of  Lord  Mon- 
of  Boughton,  was  bom  in  1625.     He  raised 


I  a  regiment  in  the  associated  counties  for  the  Parlia- 

j  ment,  and,  thouf;h  still  a  youth,  fought  at  its  head 

I  at  Marston-moor  and  at  Nascby.     In  1652  he  bc- 

j  came  one  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was  soon  aftci 

app>ointed  an    admiral.      Montague   warmly  cm- 

!  braced  the  cause  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  by  him 

I  created  earl  of  Sandwich.     He  took  possession  of 

I  Tangier  for  England,  chastised  the  Barbary  cor- 

!  sairs,  and  served  in  both  the  wars  against  the  Dutch, 

in  the  last  of  which  he  perished,  in  the  battle  of 

Solebay,  May  28,  1672, 

it  He  had  been  called  on  by  the  council  to  give 
security  for  his  peaceable  behaviour,  5u»d  was  com- 
mitted on  his  refusal,  March  6. 

•»  It  was  brought  by  Sir  John  GrenvUlc,  tne  son. 
of  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  the  Cornish  commander,  and 
who  had  himself  defended  the  Scilly  Isles  agair.st 
Blake.  After  the  Restoration  he  was,  in  memory 
of  his  father's  services  as  well  as  his  own,  created 
Viscount  Grenville  of  Lansdown  and  earl  of  Bath 
He  died  Aug.  22,  1701. 

>  "  By  this  declaration  [from  Breda,  dated  April  4]. 
the  king  grants  a  free  general  pardon  to  all  that  sh.>;l 
lay  hold  of  it  within  forty  days,  except  such  as  tiic 
p.irliament  shall  except,  and  a  liberty  to  teml-r 
consciences,  and  that  none  be  questiuncd  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  that  do  net 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  diffcrencei, 
and  all  things  relating  to  granL«i,  sales,  and  pur- 
chases, shall  be  determined  in  parliament  ;  and  he 
will  consent  to  acts  for  that  purpose,  and  for  satis- 
faction of  the  arrears  to  Monk  s  officers  and  sol- 
diers, and  they  to  be  received  into  lus  Majcsij  ir 
service  and  pay." 
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ceived  with  joy,  and  he  is  invited  to 
return  to  his  kingdoms. 

Montaeue  and  the  fleet  declare  for 
the  king',  early  in  May,  and  sail  to 
Holland  to  take  him  on  board. 

Charles  II.  is  proclaimed  by  order 


of  the  parliament,  May  8  \  Conunis 
sioners  are  sent  to  Holland  to  wait  01 
him*.  He  lands  at  Dover,  May  25 
where  he  is  received  by  Monk^  an< 
enters  London  in  triumph,  on  his  birth 
day,  Tuesday,  May  29. 


i  Montague  himself  fired  the  first  gun,  and  cried 
"God  save  the  king!" 

^  Notices  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  many  parish 
registers,  and  one  entry  at  least  shews  that  the  in- 
cumbent returned  to  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  without 
delay.  In  the  redster  of  Whitworth,  Durham,  we 
read,  '*  Charles  II.  proclaimed  at  London,  May 
8thj  and  at  Durham,  lath  May,  1660,  on  whidi  day. 
If  Stephen  Hogg,  began  to  use  again  the  Book  of 
Coounon  Prayer." 


I  They  were  six  lords  and  twelve  commoners 
fourteen  citizens  and  ten  presbyterian  ministers  ac 
companied  them.  The  peers  were,  the  earls  c 
Middlesex,  Oxford,  and  Warwick ;  Viscount  Here 
ford  :  and  Lords  Berkeley  aud  Brooke.  The  con 
moners  were,  the  Lords  Bruce,  Castleton,  Faiifiu 
Falkland,  Herbert,  and  Mandeville :  Sir  Geoig 
Booth,  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper,  Sir  Henry  Cholmeley 
and  Sir  Horatio  Townsend ;  John  Holland  an* 
Denril  Holies. 


DharIM  H.,  bom  bli  Bn»t  EcaL 
CHARLES  II. 


Cha&LES,  the  eldest  surviving  son 
of  Charles  I.  and  Hehrietta  Maria  of 
France,  was  bom  at  Sl  James's,  May 
19,  163b.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was 
created  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  accompa- 
nied his  father  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hilL  In  1644  he  was  the  nominal 
head  of  the  royal  forces  in  the  west 
of  England,  but  on  the  decline  of  the 
caaise  be  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Scilly, 
to  Jersey,  and  eventually  to  France. 
When  matters  appeared  to  be  draw- 
ing to  extremity  with  the  king,  several 
of  the  ships  of  the  Parliament  went 
over  to  the  prince,  who  made  some 
attempts  to  blockade  tie  Thames, 
aod  even  landed  near  Deal,  but  was 
soon  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Holland, 
whence,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them 
to  spare  his  father's  life,  he  dispatched 
to  the  intending  regicides  a  sheet  of 


paper,  signed  and  sealed,  but  other- 
wise blank,  for  them  to  insert  their 
own  conditions.  No  public  notice 
was  taken  of  this  noble  offer,  though 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  debated, 
and  the  young  prince  became  de  jure 
king  Jan.  30,  1649,  but  he  could  not 
obtain  possession  of  his  kingdoms  till 
after  the  lapse  of  almost  twelve  years. 
The  Scots,  though  unquestionably 
accountable  for  much  of  the  present 
stale  of  affairs,  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  new  govern- 
ment in  England,  and,  after  fierce 
debates  among  themselves,  they  in- 
vited the  king  to  repair  to  them ;  he 
at  length  did  so,  and  was  crowned 
at  Scone,  Jan.  1,  1651.  Charles  ex- 
hibited courage  and  conduct  in  oppos- 
ing Cromwell's  troops  before  Edin- 
burgh, but  his  cause  was  hopeless 
from  the  first,  owing  to  the  discords 
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among  his  supporters  •.  He  suddenly 
marched  into  England,  and  gained 
possession  of  Worcester,  but  there 
received  so  complete  a  defeat  (Sept. 
3),  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
escaping  to  the  continent,  and  his 
cause  seemed  utterly  ruined.  He  led 
a  wandering  life  for  the  following  nine 
years  in  France,  Germany,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  sometimes  relieved  and 
sometimes  repelled,  according  as  the 
various  sovereigns,  or  their  ministers, 
threw  off  or  yielded  to  their  dread 
of  Cromwell.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  few  faithful  adherents,  but  his 
little  court  was  also  beset  by  intrigue- 
ing,  turbulent  men,  and  spies,  who 
betrayed  his  counsels,  and  caused 
the  numerous  attempted  risings  of  his 
friends,  both  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land, to  end  only  in  their  own  de- 
struction. At  length,  on  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  the  council  of  officers, 
headed  by  Lambert  and  Fleetwood, 
seized  on  the  government ;  they  were 
withstood  by  General  Monk,  who 
marched  on  them  from  Scotland, 
where  he  had  long  commanded,  and 
by  his  able,  though  interested  manage- 
ment '',  the  young  king  was  invited  to 
return  to  his  dominions.  He  at  once 
complied,  and  entered  London  in  tri- 
umph on  his  birthday,  May  29,  1660. 

From  this  time  Charles  reigned  for 
twenty -five  years,  but  neither  with 
peace  at  home  nor  with  glor>'  abroad. 
Warned  by  the  fate  of  his  father,  he 
abstained  from  open  contest  with  his 
parliaments,  preferring  to  corrupt  their 
leading  men ;  and,  to  gain  money  for 
his  profligate  expenses,  he  became  the 
pensioner  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
and  aided  him  in  his  wanton  attacks 
on  Holland.  Though  he  often  pro- 
fessed himself  more  indebted  for  his 
restoration  to  the  nonconformists  than 
was  really  the  case,  he  readily  sanc- 
tioned severe  laws  against  them,  which 
in  Scotland  led  to  actual  rebellion, 
and  in  England  gave  occasion  to  va- 


rious plots,  by  which  his  throne  was- 
shaken,  though  not  overturned.  At  last 
the  violence  of  his  opponents  seemed 
to  threaten  a  renewal  of  the  civil  war^ 
when  the  nation  generally  abandoned 
their  self- elected  leaders,  some  of 
whom  were  condemned  as  traitors^ 
while  others  were  obliged  to  flee 
abroad,  and  the  king  was  beginning 
to  reign  without  opposition,  when  he 
died  somewhat  suddenly,  Feb.  6, 1685. 
He  was  buried  in  Henry  VlL's  chapel 
at  Westminster,  Feb.  14. 

The  reign  of  Charles  IL  is  a  very 
important  era.  Beside  those  remark- 
able events,  the  great  Plague  and  the- 
Fire  of  London,  it  was  marked  by 
many  legislative  enactments  of  the 
gravest  kind.  By  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity and  some  auxiliary  statutes 
the  Church  was  re-established,  and 
was  guarded,  so  far  as  human  means 
can  achieve  such  objects,  from  in- 
sincere ministers  and  unauthorized  as- 
semblies ;  disabihties  were  imposed 
on  nonconformists,  both  Protestant 
and  Romish,  which  have  since  been 
modified  or  removed ;  the  onerous 
features  of  the  feudal  system  were 
abohshed ;  commerce  ^\'as  sought  to 
be  advanced  by  special  laws,  particu- 
larly relating  to  shipping ;  and  the 
freedom  of  the  subject  was  secured 
by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which 
gives  practical  effect  to  a  provision 
of  Magna  Carta  (against  illegal  im- 
prisonment*^) that  had  been  allowed. 
almost  to  become  inoperative. 

Charles  married  in  1662  the  infanta 
Katharine  of  Portugal,  daughter  of 
John  IV.**,  by  whom  he  had  no  family. 
She  lived  in  England  until  the  year 
1692,  and  then,  returning  to  Portugal, 
governed  that  country  during  the  ill- 
ness of  her  brother  Pedro  II.;  she 
died  in  1705. 

The  king,  both  before  and  after  his 
marriage,  led  a  profligate  life  •,  and  he 
had  a  numerous  illegitimate  issue,  of 
whom  only  one  acted  any  conspicuous 


•  Sec  A,D.  1O50. 

*  The  restoration  of  royalty  was  seen  to  be  the 
only  means  to  save  the  nation  from  the  evils  of  a 
military  government,  and  accordingly  the  leaders 
of  the  different  factions  vied  with  each  other  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  it  about.  The  Cromwellian 
settlers  in  Ireland  apparently  made  the  earliest 
offer  to  the  king ;  Monk  waited  his  time,  keeping 
his  ultimate  intentions  a  secret ;  but  when  he  found 
that  Whitelock,  Thurloe,  and  others  in  London 
were  deliberating  about  imitating  them,  he  spoke  ; 


out,  and  having  an  army  at  his  back,  and  LoodoQ 
in  his  power,  he  made  his  own  terms,  and  accom- 
plished the  matter  without  difficulty. 

*  See  A.D.  1215. 

^  He  received  with  her  a  rich  portion  in  money, 
as  well  as  the  i>ossession  of  Bomoay  and  Taogkr. 
She  was  a  woman  of  sense,  spirit,  and  virtue,  yet 
he  treated  her  with  heartless  neglect  and  insult. 

•  Two  of  his  mistresses  (created  by  him  duchesses- 
of  Cleveland  and  Portsmouth)  were  political  agentft- 
of  France ;  another  was  an  actress. 


A.D.  i649i  1660.] 


part  in  iniblic  affairs ;  this  was  James, 
duke  of  Monmouth,  beheaded  In  1685. 
A  daugbter,  Mary,  was  the  mother  of 
James  Raddiff,  earl  of  Derwentwater, 
exccated  in  1716. 

Charles  employed  the  same  arms, 
sapponers,  motto,  and  badges  as  his 
fauer  had  done. 


This  Idng,  while  in  adversity,  gene- 
rally conducted  himself  well,  and  dis- 
{dayed  some  valuable  qualities,  but 
these  seem  to  have  vanished  when  he 
ascended  the  throne ' ;  and  though  he 
sometimes  exhibited  a  kind  of  easy 
good-nature',  he  far  more  frequently 
proved  himself  destitute  of  honour  or 
gratitude.  He  had  talents  for  business, 
but  he  professed  to  believe  that  his 
father  had  interfered  too  much  in  the 
details  of  government,  and  he  therefore 
left  everything  of  the  kind  to  his  rai- 
nisters  ;  but  where  his  own  vicious  in- 
dulgences  were  concerned,  he  stooped 
to.Uie  greatest  humiliations,  and  prac- 
tised  the  most  scandalous  dishonesty 
to  procure  means  for  riot  and  extrava- 
gance\  He  allowed  men  to  be  sacri- 
ficed whom  he  professed  to  believe  in- 
nocent, merely  to  avoid  the  risk  of  pro- 
tecting them  ;  and  whilst  he  affected 
to  join  in  the  fears  of  his  subjects 
as  to  the  designs  of  the  Romanists, 
and  agreed  to  severe  laws  to  restrnin 


them,  was  himself  a  member  of  their 
communion,  and  actively  engaged  in 
schemes  to  subvert  the  constitution 
both  in  Church  and  State. 


A.D.  1649. 

Charles  11.  succeeds  de  jure  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Jan.  30'.  He  does 
not  obtain  possession  of  the  throne 
until 

A.D.  1660. 

When,  invited  by  the  parliament 
(May  8),  he  returns,  and  makes  his- 
public  entry  into  London,  May  29. 

The  Long  Parliament  declared  to 
be  fully  dissolved  and  determined, 
[12  Car.  II.  c.  1]. 

The  regicides  are  summoned  to  sur- 
render within  fourteen  days,  in  order 
to  their  trial,  June  6. 

The  Breda  declaration  made  public 
by  proclamation,  June  15. 

Tunnage  and  poundage  granted  to 
the  king  from  June  24,  1660,  for  the 
term  of  his  life,  [c.  4]. 

Sir  Harry  Vane  conmiitted  to  the 
Tower,  July  7. 

The  king  makes  a  speech  to  the 
peers,  urging  the  speedy  passing  of 
the  bill  of  indemnity,  with  no  excep- 
tion but  of  the  regicides,  July  37. 

An  act  of  "  free  and  general  pardon, 
indemnity,  and  oblivion '' "  passed,  [c 
11].  All  treasons  and  other  state 
offences  committed  between  Jan.  I, 
1637,  and  June  24,  1660,  are  pardoned, 
except  where  the  offenders  arc  men- 
tioned by  name,  or  have  embezzled 
the  king's  goods,  or  are  Romish 
priests,  or  have  been  concerned  in 
plotting,  contriving,  or  designing  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1641. 

A  poll-tax  levied  for  disbanding  and 
paying  off  the  army  and  navy,  [cc.  9 ', 


<  Enho,  who  luew  King  CbulM  well,  wrilei 

I— fialuiglj:  on  ihe  oecMion  :  "  I  thinli  of  n  with 

m  imdpity,  when  I  CDEUider  of  how  good  and 

re  thjil  unhappT  prince  WM,  what 

td  kijig  thai  ever  iwared  the  Biiliih  sceptre, 
becD  finn  10  Ihll  Church  for  which  bis  mar- 


h<yGod,who«. 
10  cxcellflil  a  religi 


cnted  aul  dotioj^,  u  u 
(  Hii  Scent  Sendee  u 


royalb. 
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10,  20] ;  the  mode  of  the  disbandment 
regulated  ",  [cc.  1 5,  27]. 

The  parliament  petitions  that  the 
lives  of  Vane  and  Lambert  may  be 
spared,  Aug.  30. 

An  act  passed  for  a  perpetual  anni- 
versary thanksgiving  on  May  29,  the 
day  of  the  king's  restoration  ",  [c.  14]. 

The  survivors  of  the  ejected  clergy 
restored  to  their  benefices**,  [c.  17]. 

An  act  passed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  navigation  P,  [c.  18]. 

A  tax  on  beer  and  other  liquors 
granted  to  the  king  for  life,  [c.  23J. 

The  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries 
taken  away,  feudal  tenures  and  pur- 
veyance abolished,  and  a  revenue  set- 
tled on  the  king  instead,  [c.  24]. 

The  judges  of  the  late  king  (de- 
scribed as  "  wicked  and  active  instru- 
ments" in  his  murder)  attainted  S  [c. 
30],  whether  living  or  dead ;  their 
lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  personal 
estate  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

Marriages  irregularly  contracted 
after  May  i,  1642,  confirmed',  [c.  33]. 

A  general  post-office  established  in 
London;  [c.  35]. 


Twenty -nine  of  the  king's  judges 
are  tried  and  condemned,  Oct.  9-13. 
The  lives  of  nineteen,  who  had  sur- 
rendered in  obedience  to  a  proclama- 
tion, are  spared ;  the  remaining  ten. 
are  executed,  Oct  13-19. 

The  king  issues  a  declaration  (Oct 
25),  intended  to  reconcile  the  Presby- 
terian and  Independent  ministers  to 
episcopacy,  and  promising  an  exam- 
ination of  their  objections  to  the  Li- 
turgy. 

He  also  issues  a  declaration  for  the 
settlement  of  Ireland,  Nov.  3a  It 
promises  that  the  innocent  shall  be 
reinstated  in  their  lands,  and  that  no 
actual  possessor  shall  be  removed 
without  compensation. 

The  English  hierarchy  is  again 
completed.  Juxon,  bishop  of  London, 
and  Frewen,  bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield,  are  translated  to  the  pri- 
macies, six  other  bishops  are  restored 
to  their  sees,  and  the  remaining  dio- 
ceses are  supplied  by  new  consecra- 
tions •• 

The  convention  parliament  is  dis- 
solved, Dec.  29. 


NOTE. 
The  Regicides. 


The  government  of  the  Restoration  can- 
not be  justly  accused  of  acting  vindictively 
towards  these  men ;  it  was  the  Convention 


Parliament,  in  which  sat  many  quite  as 
guilty  as  themselves,  that  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  the  Uving,  and  dug  up  the  bodies 


<*  The  order  in  which  the  regiments  were  to  be 
disbanded  was  determined  by  lot,  but  the  garrisons 
in  Hull,  Berwick,  and  Carlisle,  and  the  guards  of 
the  royal  dukes  and  the  lord-general  were  to  be  the 
last.  The  disbanded  soldiers  were  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise trades,  as  if  they  had  been  apprenticed  there- 
to, [c.  16].  The  garrisons  to  be  maintained  were 
twenty-six  in  number,  which  came  into  pay  Oct.  z, 
z66o. 

B  This  act  was  repealed  in  1859. 

o  The  intruders  were  to  leave  by  Christmas, 
z66o,  but  to  receive  half  the  income  up  to  Michael- 
mas, i66x :  and,  if  not  "scandalous,  ignorant,  or 
insufficient,"  the  rightful  incumbents  might  allow 
them  to  remain.  Where  the  ejected  ministers  were 
dead,  the  present  holders  were  allowed  to  retain  the 
benefices,  though  very  many  of  them  had  not  been 
episcopsdly  ordained,  unless  they  had  petitioned  to 
bring  King  Charles  to  trial,  or  had  preach^  againtt 
infimt  baptism  ;  all  such  were  expelled. 

P  This  re-enacts  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth act  of  1651,  and  its  principle  continued 
in  force  until  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  in 
Z850. 

4  Colonel  Hutchinson,  though  one  who  had  signed 
the  warrant  for  the  king's  death,  was  omitted  from 
this  act.  He  had,  as  a  leading  man  under  the  Com- 
monwealth, done  many  kindnesses  to  the  royalists 
(as  Sir  John  Owen,  see  a.d.  1649;  Lord  Wilmot, 
Lord  Newark,  Sir  George  Booth,  and  others),  which 
were  gratefully  remembered  by  some,  and  he  was 
only  disqualified  from  holding  office  by  the  Act  of 


Oblivion ;  but  Clarendon  (according  to  Mrs. '. 
inson's  questionable  account),  indignant  t 


Hutch- 

, .,, ^ that  he 

would  not  become  a  witness  against  his  former 
associates,  eventually  procured  his  ruin. 

'  Those  celebrated  before  justices  of  the  peace, 
according  to  the  act  of  1653,  (see  p.  450)  were 
thus  rendered  effectual  in  law. 

•  An  admirable  sermon  was  preached  from  Uttu 
i.  5,  at  one  of  these  consecrations  (Dec  9),  by 
Sancroft,  then  chaplain  to  Bishop  Cosin,  and  event- 
ually metroix>litan.  Morlev,  Sanderson,  Cosin, 
and  Walton  were  among  the  new  tnshops,  but 
there  was  associated  if^th  them  one  man  of  doubt- 
ful character.  This  was  John  Gauden,  the  reput^l 
author  of  Ikon  BasUike.  He  was  bom  at  Mayfield 
in  1605,  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Gun- 
bridge,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Warwidc 
He  preached  before  the  parliament,  to  their  satis- 
faction, and  was  rewarded  with  tlie  deanery  of 
Bocking ;  he  ako  sat  in  the  Assembly  of  Diymes. 
He,  however,  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the 

f)roposed  murder  of  the  king,  and  afterwards  pub^ 
ished  his  celebrated  book  ;  and  at  the  Restoration 
these  matters  were  deemed  to  excuse  his  former 
subserviency  to  the  parliament.  He  was  first  made 
master  of  tne  Temple,  then  bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
in  x66a  succeeded  Moriey  at  Worcester,  but  died 
very  shortly  after.  (Sept.  20,  i66aX  little  regretted. 
He  had  grievously  impoverished  his  first  see  by 
improvident  4eases,  and  was  popularhr  said  to  have 
died  of  vexation  at  being  refused  V^chester,  ava- 
rice being  the  leading  feature  of  his  character. 


A.D.  ifilSl.] 


of  tlie  dead.  DisquaMcatbn  from  office 
iras  Ihe  only  penally  imposed  on  I^nthall, 
Hntcbinson,  >nd  eighteen  others,  and  though 
lilij-stx  more  were  attainted  [Cromwell, 
Ireton,  Bradshaw,  and  Pride  being  dead), 
but  twenty-nine  were  brought  to  trial,  and 
of  these  ten  were  executed'.  A  slight 
notice  of  the  demeanour  of  these  last,  both 
■I  the  bar  and  at  the  scaffold,  will  shew 
that  they  were  men  of  a  resolute,  unbend- 
ing spirit,  inspired  by  the  fiercest  fanati- 
0501,  which  could  not  be  conciliated,  any 
more  than  it  could  be  safely  despised. 

Harrison,  who  had  brought  King  Charles 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Aitell,  the  colonel 
of  the  guard  at  the  court,  and  Hacker,  who 
coounanded  at  the  scaffold,  were  all  exe- 
cuted ;  as  were  Cook,  the  solicitor  who 
nr^ed  the  cfaaige  aga.inst  the  king,  Carew, 
Scott,  Clement,  Scroop,  and  Jones,  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  and  Peters,  who  was 
considered  its  chaplain  *.  When  called  on 
to  plead,  Harrison  would  only  say  that  he 
would  be  tried  "by  the  laws  of  the  Lord;" 
Peters  only  ' '  by  the  word  of  God  ;"  Caraw 
pleaded  "saving  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
His  right  to  (he  government  of  these  na- 
tions ;  and  others  refused  to  plead  at  all 
dnlil  the  attorney-general  moved  for  the 
judgment  otpdm  forte  et  dure  against  them. 
They  all  defended  themselves  with  vigoni 
and  address,  and  not  a  single  word  expres- 
avc  of  compunction  or  fear  was  observed 
to  escape  from  any  one  of  their  number. 

Harrison  was  executed  on  the  ijlh  of 
October ;  Carew  on  the  I  Jth ;  Cook  and 
Peters  suffered  together  on  the  l6th  ;  Scott, 
Clement,  Scroop,  and  Jones  on  the  17th; 
and  Axtell  and  Hacker  on  the  19th;  all 
^ke  of  themselves  as  martyrs. 

Tbns  Harrison  "rejoiced  to  die  for  the 
good  cause ;"  and  Cook  wrote  to  hi&  wire, 
just  before  he  suHered, — "Farewell,  my 
dear  lamb,  I  am  now  going  to  the  souls 
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under  the  altar,  that  cry,  'How  long,  O 
Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  Thou  not  judge 
and  avenge  my  blood  on  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth?'  and  when  I  am  gone,  my 
blood  will  cry  and  do  them  more  hurt  than 
if  I  had  lived,"  And  in  the  same  spirit 
he  endeavoured  to  encourage  his  fellow- 
sufferer  Peters,  who  appeared  cast  down  : 
— "  Come,  brother  Peters,  let  us  knock  at 
heaven-gate  this  morning.  God  will  open 
the  doors  of  eternity  to  us  before  twelve  of 
the  clock." 

Scott  declared  on  the  scaffold,— "  God 
hath  engaged  me  in  a  cause  not  to  be  re- 
pented of — I  say,  not  to  be  repented  of;" 
and  Axtell,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of 
Hacker  also,  bore  the  testimony  of  a  dying 
man  against  those  Presbyterian  divines 
whom  some  writers  represent  as  the  re- 
storers of  the  monarchy  ; — 

"I  muit  truly  tell  you,  that  \Kiatt  Ihoe  iMe 
wan  it  pleased  the  1.«y1  to  call  me  by  Hii  grace 
Ihrcugh  tbe  work  of  Ihc  loiniMij  ;  and  afiervards 
keeping  a,  dfly  of  humitiatioD  in  fastinr  and  prayer 
with  Mr.  Simeod  Aah ■,  Mr.  Love'.  Mr. Woodcock, 
and  other  ministers,  in  Lawrence-laDC,  they  did  lo 
deirly  Elate  the  cause  of  Ihe  parttament,  that  1  ou 


the  Lord; 
it  for  it" 


L£  I  did  and  do  tfclieve,  waa 
.  ventured  my  life  freely  for 


Those  of  the  regicides  who  surrendered 
themselves  were  imprisoned  in  various 
places  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives ; 
two  others  (Barkstead  and  Okey)  were 
seized  in  Holland  by  the  zeal  of  Sir 
George  Downing,  formerly  one  of  their 
own  party,  and  were  executed  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  no  very  strict  search  was 
made  for  the  rest.  George  Fleetwood 
escaped  to  New  England,  as  did  Dixon, 
Goffe,  and  Whalley  ;  and  Charles  Fleet- 
wood remained  unmolested  in  England, 
until  his  death  in  the  year  l6Sl. 


^j,  ,gg,  I  don,  Jan.  6.     They  are   suppressed 

with  some  difficulty '. 
A  small  body  of  Anabaptists,  headed       A  party  of  150  horse  attempts  to 
by  their  preacher,  (Thomas  Venner,  a    surorise  Newcastle,  Jan.  9. 
wine-cooper,)  appwar  in  anns  in  Lon- 1     John  Bramhall*,  bishop  of  Dcrry, 


■  Hewion,  a  sergeant,  helieved  10  have  twen 
the  execuiioiKr.  wai  coademoed,  but  tome  doubt 

•  Some  time  after  Ihc  mi,  Sir  Hairy  Vane  wii 
hnmgbt  to  trial,  and  vas  executed,  at  Ihc  cxpretB 
ddijv  of  the  pwUament :  but  the  life  of  Lambert, 
who  waa  conacnibed  with  him,  wai  spared. 

mi  a  very  principal  aecnl  in  the  "  legulalion  "  of 
the  UniTcniiv  of  Cambridge. 

■ThouriinoiaboYeeighiy  IB  numlier.  they  fought 
dapera(eT]>,  and  ^llcd  mwy  of  the  toldicn  brought 


at  Sydney  Sushi  College,  Cambridge,  b 
chaplain  to  Mathcw,  archbishop  of  Vark,  an 

a"nicmUr  of  The  ifigh  c'ommissioo  Courl 
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is  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Armagh,  Jan.  18,  and  by  his  exer- 
tions the  Church  in  Ireland  is  re-esta- 
blished ^, 

Twelve  bishops  consecrated  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  Jan.  27. 

The  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw, 
and  Ireton,  which  had  been  disin- 
terred %  are  exposed  at  Tyburn,  after- 
wards beheaded,  and  the  trunks  buried 
under  the  gibbet,  Jan.  30. 

The  Scottish  parliament  meets, 
Jan.  I.  It  repeals  all  the  acts  of 
its  predecessors  since  1639,  renounces 
the  Covenant,  and  declares  the  king 
supreme  over  all  persons,  and  in  all 
cases  ^.  The  marquis  of  Ar^le  is 
condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  is  exe- 
cuted. May  27. 

Guthrie,  one  of  the  most  violent  of 
the  preachers*,  is  also  condemned, 
and  suffers  death,  June  i. 

The  king  is  crowned,  April  23. 

Conferences  are  held  at  the  Savoy, 
between  certain  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  and  some  Presbyterian  divines', 
from  April  I5«  to  July  25.  The  dis- 
senters' objections  arc  generally  dis- 
allowed "*,  but  some  alterations  are 
recommended  to  be  made  in  the 
Prayer-book. 


The  parliament  meets  May  8,  and 
sits  till  Juhr  30'.  Sir  EUlward  Turner 
is  chosen  Speaker. 

An  act  passed  for  preservation  of 
the  king  and  government,  ([13  Car.  IL 
Stat  I,  c.  i].  Persons  devising  or  in- 
tending any  bodily  harm  to  £e  king 
were  declared  traitors ;  those  who 
called  him  heretic  or  papist  were  dis- 
abled from  ofEce ;  the  covenant  was 
pronounced  unlawful,  and  no  legisla- 
tive power  allowed  to  the  parliament, 
except  in  conjunction  with  the  king. 

Act  for  "  a  free  and  voluntary  present 
to  His  Majesty,"  [c.  4I  This  "  benevo- 
lence'' it  is  expressly  provided  shall 
not  be  drawn  mto  example  for  time 
to  come,  and  is  only  meant  as  allow- 
ing those  who  were  able  and  willing 
to  assist  the  king  in  paying  the  nu- 
merous claims  arising  from  the  trou- 
bles of  former  years,  as  a  testimony 
of  their  affection,  and  for  the  rdief  of 
poorer  subjects.  No  sum  exceeding 
;£4oo  was  to  be  received  from  a  peer, 
nor  more  than  ;^2oo  from  a  com- 
moner. The  commission  for  receiv- 
ing these  gifts  was  to  expire  on  June 
24,  1662,  and  no  similar  conunission 
was  again  to  issue,  except  by  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament. 


king's  cause,  he  was  excepted  by  name  from  par- 
<iou  by  thu  parliament.  He,  however,  ventured  to 
roium  to  Ireland  in  1648,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
withdraw.  At  the  Restoration  he  became  speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  primate, 
;'.nd  exercised  a  aimmanding  influence  in  public 
affairs  for  the  .^hort  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
of  palsy,  June  25,  1663. 

»•  Amonj;  the  nrclates  who  owed  their  promotion 
to  Archbihhop  Bramhall,  the  most  emment  was 
Jeremy  Taylor,  who  was  bom  of  humble  parentage 
at  Cambridge  in  16 13.  He  was  educated  at  Caius 
<Jollege,  C'amhridgc,  and  >»as  afterwards  elected 
;«  fellow  of  All  Souls'  Collecc,  Oxford  ;  he  l)ec;ime 
chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  accompanied  him  in 
his  campaigns.  C)n  the  decline  of  the  royal  cause 
Taylor  retired  into  Wales,  and  liveti  generally  un- 
molested, but  being  imprisoned  in  1655,  on  his  re- 
lease he  went  to  Ireland,  and  in  1661  was  made 
bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  He  held  the  see  for 
ne.irly  seven  years,  dying  Aug.  13.  1667,  and  leav- 
\n\;  behind  him  the  character  of  one  of  the  most 
pious  and  amiable  of  men,  as  well  as  the  most  learned 
:ind  graceful  of  writers. 

'  l*his  revoltin;;  act  was  perpetrated  in  obedience 
to  an  order  of  the  parliament,  which  wxs  then  mainly 
o)mposcd  of  Presbyterians,  their  former  assocLites. 
.fVftcrwards  the  bodies  of  Cromwell's  mother  and 
daughter,  of  Admiral  Hlakc.and  near  twenty  others, 
were  removed  from  Westminster  Abbey  and  buried 
in  the  churchyanl. 

<*  The  earl  of  Midd'eton  (the  royalist  general  in 
165.^)  was  the  lord-commissioner,  but  the  real  di- 
rection of  afiairs  rested  with  the  earl  of  I^uderilale 
(John  Maitland),  once  a  zealous  Covenanter  and 
«ne  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  but  who  having  joined  Ch.irles  II,, 
was  taken  at  Worcester,  and  impri.soned  until  the 
Kestoration ;  Cromwell  allowed  him  a  pension  of 


jCs  a-wcek  during  part  of  the  time.  In  1672  he 
was  made  lord -commissioner,  but  was  in  1675 
driven  from  office  by  the  general  complaints  of  tus 
rapacity  and  cruelty,  though  he  still  retained  mnch 
influence.     He  died  Aug.  94,  1683. 

'  Guthrie,  as  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Mene 
and  Teviotdale,  signed  one  of  the  petitions  to  the 
Scottish  Parliament  (Oct.  3a,  1645).  urging  the 
execution  of  such  of  the  adherents  of  Montrose 
as  were  then  prisoners,  having  been  taken  at  Fhi- 
liphau^h  a  month  before. 

'This  was  by  virtue  of  a  royal  commission, 
dated  March  25,  directed  to  the  archbishop  of 
York  (Accepted  r  rewen)  and  twelve  other  bishops, 
Calamy,  Baxter,  and  ten  other  dissenters,  and 
eighteen  as.sistants.  One  of  the  bishops,  however, 
(RcynoUls  of  Norwich)  belonged  to  the  Presby- 
terian party. 

K  The  first  meeting  was  to  have  Ixscn  on  March 
25,  but  it  was,  for  some  reason  not  now  known,  de- 
ferred for  three  weeks. 

**  I'hese  objections,  which  are  very  nucoerotis, 
may  be  seen  tm  exifHso  in  Baxter's  own  account  of 
the  conference.  The  great  majority  mu>t  be  re- 
garded as  mere  idle  cavils,  but  some  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  could  not  have  been  entertained 
without  reducing  the  Church  to  something  akin  to 
the  (Genevan  model.  What  could  have  been  the 
result  if  the  time-honoured  and  orderly  Services  of 
the  (Hiurch  had  been  allowed  to  be  superceded  by 
a  crude  Liturgy  which  Baxter  drew  up  in  a  fort- 
night? 

■  This  parliament  continued  in  being  until  Jan. 
24.  1679,  ^i^d  so  many  of  its  members  betrayed 
their  trust  for  the  .s.ike  of  bribes,  received  indiner- 
cnily  irom  the  king,  from  Louis  XIV.,  and  from 
other  foreign  powers,  that  it  well  deserved  the 
opprobrious  n.ime  of  the  Pension  Parliament,  by 
which  it  is  commonly  known. 


iLD.  1661,  1662.] 
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Tumultuous  assemblies,  under  pre- 
tence of  drawing  up  or  presenting 
petitions,  forbidden,  [c.  5].  Petitions 
were  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  ap- 
proved of  by  three  justices,  or  the 
majority  of  the  grand  jury  of  a  county, 
or  of  the  corporation  of  London  ;  and 
not  more  than  ten  persons  were  to 
attend  to  present  theuL 

The  conunand  of  the  militia  de- 
dared  to  be  solely  vested  in  the 
crown,  [c.  6]. 

Articles  of  war  for  the  government 
cf  the  navy  established,  [c.  9]. 

William  Lord  Monson,  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay,  Sir  James  Harington,  Ro- 
bert Wallop,  and  John  Phelps,  regi- 
cides, degraded  from  their  r^ik,  their 
estates  confiscated,  and  themselves 
sentenced   to   imprisonment   for  life, 

[CIS]. 
Corporations  regulated,  office-bearers 

therein  being  obliged  to  take  "the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,''  to  renounce  the  Covenant, 
and  to  abjure  that  "traitorous  posi- 
tion'* of  taking  arms  by  the  king's 
authority  against  himself  or  his  offi- 
cers, [stat  2,  c.  i]. 

The  clergy  in  convocation  agree  to 
certain  alterations  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  they  also  grant  a 
subsidy  to  the  crown. 

A  charter,  with  very  extensive  powers, 
granted  to  the  East  India  Company, 
April  3.  They  were  allowed  to  make 
peace  or  war  with  "  any  prince  or  peo- 
ple not  being  Christians,"  to  exercise 


civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  to 
remove  all  persons  trading  to  certain 
districts  without  their  licence. 

Episcopacy  is  restored  in  Scotland ; 
an  archbishop  and  three  bishops  being 
consecrated  by  Sheldon,  bishop  of 
London  ^  Dec.  15. 


A.D.  1662. 

The  parliament  meets  Feb.  22,  and 
sits  till  May  19. 

Quakers  assembling  for  public  wor- 
ship to  be  fined  ;f  5,  and  for  the  third 
offence  to  abjure  the  realm  or  be 
transported*,  [14  Car.  II.  c.  i]. 

An  act  passed  for  the  uniformity 
of  public  prayers  and  administration 
of  sacraments  "*,  [c.  4]. 

By  this  act  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  recently  amended  in  the 
convocation  and  approved  by  the 
king",  was  received.  Episcopal  or- 
dination was  required  of  all  persons 
holding  ecclesiastical  preferment,  who 
were  to  declare  their  unfeigned  "as- 
sent and  consent"  to  the  contents  of 
the  book;  and  they  were  beside  (for 
a  limited  period)  to  formally  renounce 
the  Covenant,  and  protest  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  taking  up  arms  against  the 
king  on  any  pretence  whatever.  The 
act  received  the  royal  assent  May  19, 
and  came  into  operation  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day  (Aug.  24),  when  a 
large  number  of  incumbents  resigned 
their  livings,  rather  than  comply  with 
its  provisions. 


NOTE. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity. 


This  statute  has  been  censured  in  un- 
measured terms,  as  contrary  to  the  king's 
declaration  from  Breda  ** ;  but  such  is  not 
really  the  case,  for  in  that  document  all 


such  questions  were  by  him  expressly  re- 
served for  the  decision  of  the  parliament. 
The  measure,  which  was  procured  mainly 
by  the  exertions  of  Bishop  Sheldon  and 


*  The  archbishop  was  James  Sharpe,  a  Presby- 
terian who  had  conformed,  afterwards  murdered 
by  the  Covenanters ;  one  of  the  bishops  was  Leigh- 
ton,  son  of  the  Dr.  Leighton  already  mentioned. 
See  A.D.  2630,  1640. 

*  They  were  looked  on  as  akin  to  the  Anabap- 
tists,  whose  turbulence  had  recently  disturbed  the 
<apital  (see  a.d.  1661),  and  some  at  least  of  their 
number  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  very 
tmfike  what  is  now  usually  seen  of  them.  They 
laboured  vehemently  to  gam  proselytes,  published 
<ontroverstal  writings,  and  behaved  m  an  insulting 
maimer  to  the  authorities,  whether  civil  or  religious, 
"vhenewer  they  came  in  contact  wtth  them. 

*  An  act  of  a  similar  nature  was  pas.4tcd  by  the 
Irish  parliament  in  1665,  [17  &  x8  Car.  II.  c  6]. 


"  TTiere  remains  in  the  library'  of  Lambeth  palace 
a  Prayer-book  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.j  in  which 
the  alterations  made  are  all  entered,  with  a  me- 
morandum in  the  handwriting  of  Sancroft  that 
they  amount  to  600.  The  majority,  however,  are 
merely  verbal,  and  the  character  of  the  whole  is 
fairly  described  in  the  Preface  of  the  present  book, 
which  is  attributed  to  BUhop  Sanderson,  as  de- 
signed for  "  the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity 
in  the  Church ;  the  procuring  of  reverence,  and 
exciting  of  piety  and  devotion  in  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  ;  and  the  cutting  off  occa-^ion  from 
them  that  seek  occasion  of  cavil  or  quarrel  against 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church." 

^  See  p.  455- 
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Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  was,  humanly 
speaking,  essential  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Church,  as  much  the  greater  portion 
of  the  dissentients  had  neither  the  episco- 
pal ordination  nor  the  learning  which  would 
entitle  them  to  hold  office  therein ;  others, 
too,  were  men  of  scandalous  character'. 
The  number  who  left  their  cures,  added  to 
those  already  removed  to  make  way  for 
tlie  former  incumbents,  is  usually  stated 
to  have  been  near  2,000^  though  not  really 
more  than  about  1,400.  Among  so  many 
as  even  the  lowest  number  there  must  have 
1)een  some  estimable  men,  whose  suffer- 
ings are  to  be  regretted ;  but  several  of 
those  who  had  withdrawn,  ultimately 
joined  the  Church,  and  it  does  not  admit 
of  a  question  that  the  nonconformists  in 
general  fared  very  much  better  than  the 
episcopal  clergy  had  done  twenty  years 
before. 

Many  writers,  though  allowing  that  some 
such  statute  was  necessary  for  the  formal  re- 
establishment  of  the  Church,  have  yet  re- 
presented the  Act  of  Uniformity  as  the 
cause  of  great  hardship  to  a  large  body  of 
pious  men,  to  whom  the  king  was  prin- 
cipally indebted  for  his  peaceable  restora- 
tion ;  but  that  this  statement  is  totally  in- 
accurate may  be  easily  shewn  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Calamy,  who,  in  his  abridg- 
ment of  the  Life  of  Baxter^  has  recordSl 
the  sufferings  of  the  "Bartholomew  con- 
fessors," and  in  -so  doing  has  also  made 
a  number  of  admissions  which  prove  that 
the  measure  was  neither  devised  nor  carried 
out  in  a  persecuting  spirit. 

The  impression  usually  sought  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  complaints  against  the 
Act  is,  that  the  whole  body  of  Pres- 
byterian, Independent,  and  Anabaptist 
preachers,  cordially  united  in  re-establish- 
ing the  monarchy,  and  were  in  reality  its 
principal  agents ;  that  they  were  all  pious 
and  estimable  men ;  and  that  through  the 
ingratitude  of  the  government  they  were 
all  reduced  to  abject  poverty :  the  first  of 
these  assumptions  is  so  notoriously  con- 
trary to  fact  that  it  need  not  be  discussed  ; 
and  the  other  two  are  contradicted  by  their 
own  historian. 

Edmund  Calamy,  the  grandson  of  one 
of  the  ejected,  amplified  one  chapter  of 
the  Life  of  Baxter  into  three  volumes, 
which  he  published  (1713,  1723)  under 
the  title  of  an  "Account  of  the  Ministers, 
Lecturers,  &c.,  ejected  or  silenced  after 
the  Restoration  in  1660."  He  speaks  of 
them  as  "2,000  preaching  ministers,  who 
were  unwearied  in  their  endeavours  to 
spread  knowledge,  faith,  and  holiness. " 


The  list  commences  with,  "From  St. 
Austin's  [was  removed]  good  old  Mr.  Si- 
meon Ash  1.  He  went  seasonably  to  hea- 
ven, at  the  very  time  when  he  was  cast 
out  of  the  Church.  He  was  buried  the 
very  even  of  Bartholomew-day."  Tomaig 
the  work  over  at  random  we  find,  amoiig 
the  London  preachers,  that  Tobias  Conyer 
was  "  a  very  learned  and  extraordinary  per- 
son;" William  Hook,  "a  very  worthy, 
useful  man ;"  Matthew  Haviland,  ''  a  man 
mighty  in  prayer,  and  a  savoury  preacher  ;** 
and  Thomas  Brooks,  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Fish-street,  *  *  a  very  affecting  preacher,  and 
useful  to  many.  And  though  he  used  many 
homely  phrases,  and  sometimes  too  familiar 
resemblances,  which  to  nice  critics  appear 
ridiculous,  yet"  (in  his  biographer's  opi- 
nion) "he  did  more  good  to  souls  than 
many  of  the  exactest  composers."  He 
was  thus  a  popular  favourite,  as  was  also, 
among  others,  George  Griffith,  of  the  Char- 
terhouse, but  he  is  confessed  to  have  out- 
lived his  renown.  "He  was  much  fol- 
lowed in  his  younger  da3rs,  and  reckoned 
a  man  of  great  invention  and' devotion  in 
prayer ;  but  when  he  grew  old  his  congre- 
gation declined." 

In  the  country  we  find,  Frands  Chandler, 
of  Coopersale,  "a  very  serious,  bold,  and 
awakening  preacher ;"  and  John  Lavender, 
of  High  Ongar,  who  "was  all  love  to 
Christ,  in  life  and  in  death ;  a  holy,  hea- 
venly divine,  of  a  very  sweet  disposition, 
much  and  great  in  prayer  and  spiritualizing 
occurrences. " 

Such  is  the  general  laudatory  tone  of 
these  notices,  which  makes  the  contrary 
admissions  the  more  trustworthy. 

I.  Hundreds  of  instances  occur  in  Dr. 
Calam/s  list  which  shew  that  the  noncon- 
formists, as  a  body,  lost  very  little,  in  tem- 
poral matters,  by  their  ejection.  Unlike 
the  royalists,  who,  when  driven  out  ten 
or  twenty  years  before,  could  only  appeal 
to  the  charity  of  nobles  and  gentlemen 
almost  as  impoverished  as  themselves,  the 
dissenters  had  numerous  wealthy  patrons, 
among  whom  the  carls  of  Bedford,  Denbigh, 
Devonshire,  and  Lauderdale,  and  Lords 
Shaftesbury  and  Wharton,  the  coimtesses 
of  Exeter  and  Warwick,  the  Ladies  Fienncs 
and  Wilbraham,  are  named,  and  from  them 
they  received  every  kind  of  countenance 
and  support.  Thus  many  were  entertained 
as  chaplains,  (as  by  the  earl  of  Donegal, 
Lords  Fairfax  and  Holies,  and  Sir  John 
Maynard) ;  others  were  chosen  as  ministers 
to  the  English  factories  at  Amsterdam,  Rot- 
terdam, Leyden,  Middelburg,  Utrecht,  and 
in  the  East  Indies;  several  repaired,  not 


p  Richard  Culmer,  the  desecrator  of  Canterbury  cathedral  (see  Laud's  Troubles  and  Trial),  may  be 
mentioned  as  one ;  Zachary  Crofton  as  another.  ^  See  p.  461. 
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IS  odles,  bat  as  honoured  guests,  and  with 
recommendations  from  their  patrons,  to  the 
American  plantations,  to  Scotland,  and  to 
Irdand.  Nor  were  they  by  any  means  uni* 
Tcnally  expelled  from  the  ministerial  office 
in  En^and.  Many  patrons  were  of  simi- 
hr  Tiews,  and  either  suffered  them  to  re- 
main in  their  cures,  or  presented  them, 
vhen  ejected,  to  peculiars,  donatives,  and 
other  places  where,  from  any  cause,  there 
was  difficulty  in  exercising  episcopal  con- 
trol Chaplaincies  in  gaols  and  hospitals 
and  almshouses,  livings  in  the  Channel 
Islands^  tutorships  in  public  schools,  many 
of  them  were  aUowed  to  hold  unquestioned, 
in  despite  of  the  law. 

According  to  Dr.  Calamy,  a  very  liberal 
allowance  to  "tender  consciences"  was 
made,  after  all.  Thus  Mr.  Rolt,  of  Temps- 
Ibid,  was  "  connived  at"  by  Bishop  Laney, 
''having  been  episcopally  ordained,  and 
reading  a  little  of  the  Liturgy."  One 
Milbam,  in  the  same  county,  "conformed 
in  part,  and  vet  so  little  (as  far  as  I  can 
uiaerstand)  that  he  ought  to  be  ranked 
vith  the  nonconformists."  And  John 
Chandler,  of  Bromley  Parva,  in  Essex,  kept 
the  livh^,  as  "he  read  some  of  the  Com- 
BOQ  Prayer,  and  now  and  then  wore  the 
nrplice ;  but  was  threatened  for  not  using 
all  the  ceremonies."  Such  men  can  hardly 
he  called  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake. 

Ifany,  it  is  true,  were  silenced,  and  for 
t  living  some  practised  as  physicians,  or 
kept  academies,  or  became  lawyers,  and, 
mat  the  patronage  of  their  party,  they 
lather  gained  than  lost  by  the  exchange. 
Otheis  were  amply  provided  for  by  chari- 
tahle  contributions ;  and  numbers  returned 
to  the  occupations  which  they  had  un- 
irisdy  quitted.  Among  these  are  enume- 
nted  a  brewer,  several  maltsters,  a  pub- 
Bean,  a  tobacco-merchant,  and  a  tobacco- 
cotter  ;  a  merchant,  a  factor  in  Holland ; 
a  land-steward ;  a  bookseller,  a  farmer, 
t  grocer,  a  ploughman,  a  pattern-drawer, 
a  uinner,  a  stay-stitcher,  and  a  woolmon- 
ea;  the  clergy  had  years  before  been 
driven  to  similar  shifts  for  a  living,  but 
without  the  advantage  which  these  men 
possessed,  of  a  previous  knowledge  of  such 
callings. 

ManT  of  the  ejected  were  still  more  fa- 
Tourabiy  circumstanced.  Near  forty  of  them 
are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Calamy  as  possessing 
competent  estates,  or  receiving  handsome 
legacies,  and  several  others  made  rich  mar- 


riages. One  has  had  the  candour  to  re- 
cord the  prosperity  which  he  enjoyed.  In 
a  Catalogue  of  Remarkable  Providences, 
Richard  Jennings,  ejected  from  the  living 
of  Combe,  in  Suffolk,  writes,  "  Whereas  in 
August,  1662,  when  I  laid  down,  I  was 
in  debt  about  ;£^i6o,  and  had  but  little- 
coming  in  for  myself,  wife,  and  five  chil- 
dren, and  was  also  some  years  after  un- 
justly forced  to  dischai^e  a  bond  of  £So, 
and  the  educating  and  disposing  of  my 
three  sons  stood  me  in  about  j6200,  yet 
by  God*s  merciful  providence  by  degrees 
I  discharged  all  my  debts."  These  par- 
ticulars shew  the  fallacy  of  the  charge  that 
all  the  nonconformists  were  reduced  to> 
abject  poverty. 

II.  Equally  ill-founded  is  the  assumption 
that  they  were  all  men  of  eminent  piety, 
"burning  and  shining  lights'."  Their 
own  historian  confesses  that  upwards  of 
twenty  among  them  were  Anabaptists, 
Millennaries,  or  other  fanatics ;  that  at 
least  as  many  more  were  men  of  distem- 
pered imaginations ;  and  that  not  a  few 
were  scandalous  in  their  lives  *.  From  his 
statements  it  is  evident  that  they  expected 
by  combination  to  coerce  the  govenmient, 
and  when  this  failed,  many  of  the  most 
vehement  preached  a  furious  discourse 
against  the  Church  on  one  Sunday,  and 
then  conformed  the  next  Some  persuaded 
others  to  resist,  but  conformed  themselves. 
Of  those  who  determined  to  secede,  many 
printed  "farewell  sermons,"  abounding  in 
mvectives  and  lamentations,  and  fully  en- 
titling their  authors  to  be  ranked  with 
those  who  "turn  religion  into  rebellion." 

The  number  of  actual  seceders  is  pro- 
bably  overstated  at  even  the  lowest  esti- 
mate that  has  been  made,  as  their  historian 
confesses  that  many  who  refused  obedience 
in  the  first  instance,  afterwards  conformed ; 
and,  it  may  be  feared,  from  the  character  of 
some,  that  this  was  not  always  owing  to 
proper  motives.  Among  them  were  men 
who  had  openly  justified  the  murder  of  the 
king,  had  pertinaciously  withheld  the  piti- 
ful allowance  of  the  fifths,  and  had  in  other 
ways  abused  the  influence  they  possessed, 
and  they  now  became  equally  vehement 
against  the  party  that  they  had  left,  and 
thus  gave  some  ground  for  complaints  of 
persecution.  Indeed,  whatever  there  was 
of  severity  exercised  against  the  noncon- 
formists was  the  work  of  these  men,  and 
not,  as  is  too  often  said,  of  the  king,  or  of 


*  As  a  proof  of  the  habitual  irreverence  that  had 
grown  up  under  the  teaching  of  these  men,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  it  is  recorded  as  something  ex- 
traordinazT,  that  when  the  Common  Prayer  was 
re-establisocd  at  Taiwton,  *'  there  was  not  one  man 
to  be  seen  with  his  hat  on,  either  at  the  prayers  or 
tfie  sermon." 

*  What  thoie  who  are  allowed  to  have  been 


scandalous  must  have  been,  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact,  that  when  the  notorious  Richard  Culmcr. 
(who  had  been  obliged  to  give  place  to  the  rightful 
incumbent.)  died,  one  lliorougfigood,  the  intrudmg 
minister  of  Monkton,  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
and  took  for  his  text,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lore." 
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the  judges,  or  of  the  bishops.  It  appears, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Charles  frequently 
interfered  personally  in  their  favour ;  that 
the  judges  (as  Chief  Justice  Hale,  and 
^f  allet)  often  dismissed  complaints  against 
them ;  and  that  the  bishops  after  convic- 
tion many  times  procured  relief  from  the 
penalties  of  the  law  for  men  who  seem  to 
have  courted  persecution. 

Happily,  there  is  a  more  favourable  as- 
pect in  which  we  are  able  to  contemplate 
a  mmiber  of  the  ejected  preachers  of  St, 
Bartholomew's  Day.  Many  of  them  (gene- 
rally those  w^ho,  having  episcopal  ordina- 
tion, might  have  been  expected  to  remain) 
quietly  withdrew  rather  than  renounce  the 
Covenant,  but  continued  in  conmiunion 
vrith  the  Church,  and  constantly  attended 
the  ministrations  of  their  successors ;  in- 
deed, in  several  instances,  friendships 
s»prang  up  between  them ;   in  some  cases 


the  dissentients  were  allowed  to  remalB 
in  the  rectory-house,  and  the  legal  incamr 
bents  became  lodgers  with  them  ;  in  otlier 
cases  they  were  voluntarily  allowed  a  pen- 
sion from  their  forfeited  benefices ;  and 
they  even  sometimes  officiated  in  the 
churches  without  any  proceedings  beii^ 
taken  against  them  :  facts,  these,  whica 
shew  how  unjust  is  the  chaige  of  a  per* 
secuting  spirit  when  made  against  the 
clergy  of  the  Restoration.  Men  thus 
treated  could  hardly  retain  pemmnentlj 
a  hostile  feeling  against  the  Church,  and 
accordingly  we  find  many  of  them  brin^ 
ing  up  their  sons  for  the  priesthood.  Bi- 
shop Fowler,  of  Gloucester ;  Dean  Masser, 
of  Christ  Church ;  Benjamin  Calamy,  and 
several  other  clergymen  of  less  note,  all 
were  sons  of  men  who  lefl  their  benefices 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day. 


A  severe  law  passed  against  the 
moss-troopers  in  the  north",  [c.  22]. 

The  earl  of  Strafford's  attainder  re- 
versed, [c.  29]. 

Printing  regulated  by  statute,  all 
books  being  obliged  to  be  licensed 
by  persons  appointed,  [c.  33].  As  in 
the  Star-chamber  decree  of  1637  *,  un- 
licensed printing  is  prohibited,  and 
the  number  of  printers  is  limited,  but 
forfeitures  of  £s*  or  of  the  prohibited 
books,  and  disability  to  follow  the  oc- 
cupation, and  for  a  second  offence  cor- 
poral punishment  "not  extending  to 
life  or  limb,"  appear  instead  of  the  se- 
vere penalties  of  the  preceding  reign. 


The  king  marries  Katharine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  receiving  a  large  sum  of  money 
as  a  portion,  the  fortress  of  Tangier', 
in  Africa,  and  the  island  of  Bombay, 
May  20. 

Sir  Harry  Vane  and  Lambert  arc, 
by  the  wish  of  the  parliament,  brought 
to  trial  in  June  and  convicted.  Vane 
is  executed  June  14,  but  the  life  of 
Lambert  is  spared  *. 

A  rising  projected  by  Ensign  Tongue 
and  others,  June.  It  is  detected,  and 
Tongue  and  three  of  his  associates  arc 
executed,  Dec. 

Dunkirk  and  Mardyke  given  up  to 
the  French',  Nov.  and  Dec. 


IRELAND. 


On  the  fall  of  the  Protectorate  in 
Tlngland,  the  officers  of  the  army  in 
Ireland  took  the  government  into  their 
own  hands.  They  called  a  Conven- 
tion at  Dublin,  in  which  none  but 
their  own  partisans  were  allowed  to 
appear,  and  made  an  offer  of  establish- 
ing Charles  II.  on  the  throne  on  con- 
dition of  the  possessions  which  they 


had  won  with  the  sword  being  secured 
to  them.  The  king  closed  with  the 
proposal,  utterly  neglectful  of  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  lands 
had  been  wrested  from  his  own  ad- 
herents. On  the  Restoration,  the  duke 
of  Albemarle  was  appointed  lord-lieu- 
tenant, and  Lord  Robartes,  a  Parlia- 
mentarian,  his    deputy,    but    neither 


•  A  further  act  was  passed  against  them  in  1666 
fx8&  19  Car.  II.  c.  3],  by  which  they  were  ren- 
dered liable  to  transportation  for  life  to  the  American 
plantations. 

■  See  p.  411. 

y  The  maintenance  of  Tangier,  which  mainly 
served  as  a  prison  for  some  of  the  regicides  and 
other  dangerous  characters,  was  found  so  expensive, 
from  the  constant  hostilities  of  the  Moors,  that  it 
waji  abandoned  in  1683.     Bombay,  on  the  contrary. 


has  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Bridsfa 
possessions. 

*  He  was  first  imprisoned  in  Guernsey,  and  after* 
wards  at  Plymouth,  where  he  died  in  1683,  aged  6f 

*  The  surrender  of  these  places  was  very  <Us- 
tastefid  to  the  nation,  and  it  formed  a  chief  artide 
of  accusation  against  the  earl  of  Clarendoo  a  few 
years  later.  A  splendid  house  which  he  built  was 
popularly  styled  "  Dunkirk  House,"  as  if  paid  fiar 
oy  bribes  received  for  giving  them  up. 


A.D.  l662,  1663.] 
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w-ent  to  Ireland,  and  in  1662  the  diffi- 
cdt  task  of  adjusting  the  thousand 
conflicting  claims  which  twenty  years 
Cif  war  and  illegal  government  had  pro- 
duced, was  entrusted  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond. 

By  his  Declaration  of  1660^  the  king 
had  promised  to  reinstate  the  dispos- 
sessed proprietors  who  had  not  borne 
arms  against  him,  and  also  to  com- 
pensate the  intruding  holders  who 
might  in  consequence  be  removed ; 
but  he  put  these  acts  of  common  jus- 
tice out  of  his  power  by  lavish  grants 
of  forfeited  lands  to  his  brother  the 
duke  of  York,  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
the  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  others  *". 
The  Cromwellian  soldiery  observed 
this,  and  being  in  possession,  they 
tletermined  not  to  part  with  their  spoil. 
They  or  their  nominees  formed  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
all  claims  were  in  consequence  sacri- 
liced  to  theirs.  Thus  the  Act  of 
Settlement  [14  &  15  Car.  II.  c.  12] 
was  passed,  by  which,  on  the  payment 
to  the  king  of  a  slight  fine^  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  cultivable  land  of 


Ireland  was  legally  assured  to  men 
whose  loyalty  was  at  best  precarious, 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  thousands  who 
had  suffered  in  the  king's  cause. 

A  Court  of  Claims,  however,  sat,  and 
in  a  few  months  it  pronounced  several 
hundred  of  the  dispossessed  proprietors 
innocent  of  all  concern  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1641,  and  consequently  entitled 
to  restitution.  The  Cromwellians  be- 
came alarmed,  and  to  stop  its  pro- 
ceedings agreed  to  pass  an  Act  of 
Explanation  [17  &  18  Car.  II.  c.  2], 
by  which  they  gave  up  one -third  of 
their  former  grants  to  fulfil  the  pur- 

Eoses  of  the  king's  Declaration*.  This, 
owever,  was  done  but  very  insuffi- 
ciently. Forty-nine  Protestant  royal- 
ist officers  received  payment  of  their 
arrears  incurred  prior  to  the  year  1649, 
and  the  earl  of  Westmeath  and  fifty- 
three  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
obtained  each  2,000  acres  of  land ',  but 
the  great  body  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  estates,  from  whatever  cause,  since 
1 64 1,  were  left  absolutely  without  re- 
dress, and  in  most  cases  in  abject 
poverty. 


•        A.D.  1663. 

The  parliament  meets,  Feb.  18,  and 
sits  till  July  27. 

The  profits  of  the  post  office  and 
vfint  licences  granted  to  the  duke  of 
York,  [15  Car.  II.  c.  14.] 

The  clergy  grant  a  subsidy  to  the 
crown  '. 

The  republican  party  attempt  an  in- 


surrection in  the  north,  in  the  summer 
but  are  speedily  suppressed  *•. 

Archbishop  Juxon  dies,  June  4.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Sheldon,  bishop  of 
London '. 

The  Dutch  and  English  trading 
companies  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
quarrel,  which  eventually  gives  rise 
to  a  war. 


5-  Sec  p.  455. 

«  ITic  duke  of  York  received  170,000  acres,  beine 
toe  Iruh  lands  that  had  been  held  by  Cromwell  ana 
(ixty-eieht  other  regicides ;  360,000  acres  were  allot- 
ted to  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  his  family ;  ;C7,ooo 
a-year  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle ;  besiae  smaller 
anoants  to  others,  many  of  whom  had  no  connexion 
with  the  sufferings  or  losses  of  the  Irish  war.  Lands 
to  the  yearly  vuue  of  jC4,3oo  were  granted  to  im- 
prove Uie  revenue  of  various  sees  :  ^2,000  for  the 
loondation  of  a  new  college,  called  King's  College ; 
JCjoo  for  Trinity^  College,  Dublin,  and  £1,000  for 
a  foundlins  hospital. 

*  The  adventurers  paid  one  year's,  the  soldiers 
a  half-year's,  value  of  the  lands. 

*  One  year's  rent  was  also  levied  on  the  lands, 
to  raise  the  sum  of  ;^ 30)0,000;  of  which  ;^  100,000 
was  a  gift  to  the  kmg^  £50,000  for  the  duke  of 
Ormood ;  and  the  remainder  was  meant  to  afford 
a  money  compensation  for  those  who  did  not  re- 
ceive lands ;  but  it  was  never  paid  to  them. 

'  This  was  the  maximum,  tnough  the  estates  of 
many  had  been  very  much  greater ;  where  they 
werQ  less,  they  only  received  the  exact  amount ;  and 
no  compensarion  was  even  pretended  to  be  made 
for  manor-houses  destroyed,  timber  and  stock  car- 
ried off,  or  the  loss  of  any  property  other  llum  land. 

H 


K  This  is  the  last  instance,  though  their  right  to 
assess  themselves  has  never  been  formally  aban- 
doned. They  are  now  taxed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
community,  by  their  representatives  in  parliament ; 
a  change  which  has  cxtmguished  the  political  power 
of  the  convocation. 

•^  Many  arrests  followed,  partiailarly  of  Colo- 
nel Hutchinson,  (see  a.d.  x66o,)  who  was  car- 
ried first  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Sandown  Castle,  near  Deal,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  II,  1664. 

'  Gilbert  Sheldon,  a  native  of  Staffordshire,  had 
been  warden  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  but 
was  expelled  by  the  parliamentary  visitors.  On 
the  Restoration  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel 
royal,  then  bisho])  of  London,  and  was  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  primacy.  He  had  as  bishop  of 
London  shewn  himself  di.sposcd  to  give  full  effect 
to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  he  acted  a  consistent 
part  in  maintaininj^  the  lawful  supremacy  of  the 
Church,  though  without  any  failure  in  charity  to 
its  opponents.  His  liberal  patronage  of  learning 
endowed  the  University  of  Oxford  (of  which  he 
was  chancellor)  with  its  Theatre,  and  his  munifi- 
cence in  private  life  was  unbounded.  The  arch- 
bishop died,  deeply  regrcitcd,  Nov.  9,  1677. 

h2 
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THE  STUARTS. 


[a.d.  1664,  i66j. 


Guineas  "^  are  first  coined  in  Eng- 
land. 

A.D.  1664. 

Sir  Robert  Holmes,  dispatched  by 
the  African  Company,  captures  seve- 
ral Dutch  settlements  on  the  African 
coast,  early  in  the  year.  In  the  sum- 
mer he  crosses  the  Atlantic,  and  re- 
duces New  Amsterdam  (now  New 
York),  Aug.  27.  De  Ruyter  retaliates 
on  the  English  in  Guinea  and  in  the 
West  Indies. 

The  parliament  meets,  March  16, 
and  sits  till  May  17. 

Great  numbers  of  Dutch  vessels  are 
captured  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  the 
parliament  votes  funds  for  war. 

An  act  passed  for  triennial  parlia- 
ments, [16  Car.  II.  c.  i]. 

An  act  to  prevent  and  suppress  se- 
ditious conventicles,  [c.  4].  This  act, 
which  appeared  necessary  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  declares 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth  "  to  retain  the 
Queen's  subjects  in  obedience  ^"  to  be 
still  in  force,  and  that  it  ought  tb  be 
put  in  due  execution.  Any  person 
above  sixteen  years  of  age  being  pre- 
sent at  an  unlawful  assembly  ",  was  to 
incur  fine  or  imprisonment :  £$  or 
three  months,  ;^io  or  six  months,  for 
the  first  two  offences  ;  but  to  be  trans- 
ported for  seven  years  for  the  third, 
unless  he  paid  a  sum  of  ;^  100.  Married 
women  were  liable  to  be  imprisoned 
for  twelve  months,  instead  of  being 
transported.  Those  transported  were 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  same  by  the 
sale  of  their  goods,  or  in  default  were 
to  be  bound  to  merchants  as  labourers 
for  the  term  of  five  years  ;  and  if  they 
escaped,  or  returned  to  England  with- 


out leave,  they  were  declared  felons 
without  benefit  of  clergy  ■. 

A.D.  1665. 

War  is  declared  against  the  Dutch,. 
Feb.  22. 

The  English  fleet,  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  York,  (assisted  by  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich,) 
puts  to  sea  in  April,  and  blockades 
the  Dutch  ports.  It  is  at  length  driven 
off  by  bad  weather,  when  the  Dutch 
put  to  sea,  but  are  defeated  with  great 
loss  in  Soleblay  (off  Lowestoft  •),  June  3, 
and  pursued  to  their  own  shores. 

London  is  ravaged  by  the  plague^ 
of  which  100,000  persons  die  in  the 
course  of  the  year'. 

A  Dutch  merchant  fleet  of  great 
value  takes  refuge  in  the  harbour  of 
Bergen.  It  is  unsuccessfully  attacked 
there  by  the  English,  Aug.  3,  but  is 
rescued  by  the  pensionary  De  Witt  \ 

Many  of  the  EngUsh  republican 
party  take  refuge  in  Holland,  and 
plan  an  invasion.  Eight  persons  are 
executed  on  such  a  charge,  Sept.  i. 

An  act  passed  for  restraining  non- 
conformists, [17  Car.  II.  c  2 J  By 
this,  which  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Five-mile  Act,  persons  who  had 
enjoyed  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and 
who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  non-re- 
sistance, were  forbidden  to  come  within 
five  miles  of  any  corporate  town,  ex- 
cept in  travelling  ;  they  were  also  dis- 
abled to  keep  schools. 

The  publication  since  known  as  the 
"  London  Gazette,''  commenced  at  Ox- 
ford ',  Nov.  7. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France  joins  the 
Dutch  in  their  war  against  England. 
He  formally  declares  war,  Jan.  16,1666. 


^  They  had  their  name  from  the  gold  being 
brought  from  Guinea  by  the  African  Company, 
of  which  Prince  Rupert  was  at  the  head. 

'  See  A.D,  1503. 

'"  To  detect  tnese,  houses  might  be  broken  open ; 
and  the  owner  who  knowingly  suffered  conventicles, 
even  though  not  present,  was  to  be  proceeded  against 
as  well  as  the  rest.  The  act  was  to  continue  only 
three  years,  but  it  was  renewed. 

"  The  reason  of  this  act  is  said  to  be  "  the  grow- 
ing and  dangerous  practices  of  seditious  sectaries 
and  other  disloyal  persons,  who  under  pretence  of 
tender  consciences  do  at  their  meetings  contrive 
insurrections,  as  late  exjoerience  hath  shewed." 
"A  certain  sect  called  Quakers,  and  other  sec- 
taries" are  said  to  hinder  the  administration  of 
justice  by  obstinately  refusing  to  take  oaths,  for 
which  they  also  are  rendered  liable  to  trans- 
portation. 

"  Many  of  the  young  courtiers  had  embarked 
in  the  admirals'  ships,  and  there  were  killed  of  them 


the  earls  of  Falmouth  and  Portland,  Lord  Muskeny, 
Mr.  Boyle,  son  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  and  sere* 
ral  others  of  less  note.  The  earl  of  Marlborough 
(who  commanded  the  Old  James)  was  also  killed, 
and  Sir  Tohn  Lawson,  an  admiral  under  the  Coa> 
mon wealth,  was  mortally  wounded. 

p  In  July  the  deaths  were  i,ioo  weekly,  but  this 
number  increased  to  xo,ooo  in  September,  and 
Evelyn,  having  about  the  middle  of  the  month  to 
pass  through  the  city,  remarks  in  his  Journal— 
*  a  dismal  passage  and  dangerous,  to  see  so  ouny 
coffins  exposed  in  the  streets,  now  thin  of  people; 
the  shops  shut  up,  and  all  in  mournful  silenc^  as 
not  knowing  whose  turn  might  be  next-"^ 

1  De  Witt  was  the  head  of  the  republican  party, 
which  had  abolished  the  stadtholdership.  He  was 
a  man  of  talent  and  courage,  but  he  needlessly  em- 
broiled his  country  with  both  France  and  England, 
and  he  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  popular  vengeance.  ^ 

'  The  king  then  iield  his  court  in  that  dty,  is 
consequence  of  the  t>lague. 


LOUIS  XIV.,   HIS  MINISTERS,   GENERALS,  AND  ADMIRALS. 
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NOTE. 
Louis  XIV.,  his  Ministers,  Generals,  and  Admirals. 


Some  brief  notice  of  these  men  appears 
to  be  necessary,  as  their  actions  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  English  affairs  from 
I      at  least  the  time  of  the  Restoration  down 
to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 

Louis  XIV.,  the  son  of  Louis  XIII.  of 
France  and  Anne  of  Austria,  was  bom 
September  5,  1638.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1643,  and  in  his  childhood  and 
yoath  the  possession  of  his  person,  in  order 
to  exercise  authority  in  his  name,  was 
!  Seroely  contended  for  by  a  variety  of  fac- 
I  tioii&  The  young  king's  education  was 
saperintended  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who 
I  inspired  him  with  a  thirst  for  universal 
dominion.  When  Louis  grew  up,  he  en- 
deavoured to  carry  this  into  practice,  and 
the  whole  of  his  long  reign  was  employed 
in  encroachments  on  nis  neighbours,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  and 
trjrii^  to  attain  lus  ends  by  carrying  on 
mi  m  Uie  most  barbarous  spirit*.  Both 
diaries  (and  James  of  England  meanly 
sobmitted  to  become  his  tools,  but  William 
of  Orange  boldly  withstood  him,  and  be- 
came tl^  head  of  a  league  composed  of 
almost  every  European  state,  formed  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  obliging  him  to  re- 
spcct  the  rights  of  his  neighbours.  Louis, 
however,  had  able  ministers  and  generals, 
and  for  a  long  time  he  was  successful  in 
most  of  his  undertakings.  He  seized  on 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  on  several 
districts  of  Germany,  brought  the  Dutch  to 
the  very  brink  of  ruin,  coerced  alike  the 
Algerines,  the  Genoese,  the  pope,  and  the 
kjnes  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  established 
an  mfluence  among  the  Christians  of  the 
East  which  France  has  never  since  lost, 
and  created  such  fleets  and  armies  as  had 
never  before  belonged  to  any  French  king. 
Bat  he  lived  to  experience  bitter  reverses. 
His  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (see 
A.D.  1598)  gave  a  heavy  blow  to  the  rising 
commerce  of  his  country,  by  driving  into 
exile  hundreds  of  thousands  of  industrious 
^LTtizans  ;  his  fleets  were  defeated,  and  at 
length  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  their  har- 
bonrs  from  the  attacks  of  Admirals  Rus- 
selly  Rooke,  and  others;  and  though  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Spanish  monar- 
chy for  his  grandson,  this  was  the  effect 
rather  of  the  dissensions  in  the  palace  of 
Queen  Anne,  than  of  his  arms,  as  his 
greatest  generals  had  at  length  found  their 


superior  in  Marlborough,  and  his  armies 
had  been  ruined  by  the  terrible  defeats  of 
Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Mal- 
plaquet.  Louis  died  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  Sept. 
I,  ly'St  2i^d  he,  /e  Grand  Monarquty  who 
had  so  long  afflicted  all  nations  by  his  mad 
ambition,  was  pursued  to  the  grave  by  the 
execrations  of  his  own  people. 

The  chief  statesmen  of  Louis  were  Col- 
bert and  Louvois ;  of  whom  the  first,  by 
a  wise  commercial  policy,  provided  the 
funds  which  the  other  dissipated  in  war. 

Jean  Baptist  Colbert,  the  comptroller- 
general  of  finance,  was  bom  at  Reims  in 
1619,  of  humble  parentage.  He  was  first 
employed  by  the  chancellor,  Le  Tellier, 
then  by  Mazarin,  and  was  by  the  latter 
reconmiended  to  the  king.  On  the  dis- 
grace of  P'^ouquet,  the  nnance  minister, 
Colbert  was  called  to  his  place,  and  he 
shewed  himself  a  patron  alike  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  French  marine,  and  he  improved  the 
interior  of  France  by  the  formation  of 
roads  and  canals.  His  services  were  such 
that  he  retained  the  royal  favour,  although 
refusing  to  abjure  Protestantism,  and  he 
died  in  office  in  1683. 

Francis  Michael  Le  Tellier,  marquis 
Lotevois,  the  son  of  Colbert's  early  patron, 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1641,  and  came  into 
office,  as  minister  of  war,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  He  was  a  talented,  but  crael 
man,  and  though  his  measures  caused  many 
of  the  early  successes  of  Louis,  they  were 
the  direct  cause  of  the  great  league  even- 
tually formed  against  him.  Louvois  is 
said  to  have  devised  the  barbarous  ravage 
of  the  Palatinate  with  fire  and  sword ;  he 
also  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  but  his 
schemes  failed,  his  master*  s  troops  were 
checked,  the  minister  fell  into  disgrace,  and 
died  so  suddenly,  in  the  year  1691,  that 
the  event  was  ascribed  to  poison.  After 
his  death,  the  king  no  more  gave  such 
unbounded  power  as  Louvois  had  possessed 
into  the  hands  of  any  of  his  ministers. 

Of  Louis'  generals',  one  of  the  most 
able  was  Francis  Henry  de  Montmorency 
Bouteville,  due  de  Luxembourg,  He  was 
bora  in  1628,  was  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Prince  of  Condc,  followed  him  in  his  quar 
rels  with   the  court,   but  was  afterward 


•  As  one  instance  may  be  mentioned  the  merciless 
laTase  of  the  Palatinate  in  x688. 
t  Other  senerala  and  admirals  not  inferior  in  re* 


nown  to  those  here  noticed  are  omitted,  as  not 
bcin«  connected  with  English  history  ;  for  instance. 
ConcK,  Turcnne,  and  Duqucsne. 
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taken  into  favour,  and  had  a  prominent 
part  in  the  conquest  of  Tranche  Comte  in 
1668,  and  in  the  campaign  in  Holland  in 
1672.  Luxembourg,  who  was  of  a  spirited, 
generous  temper,  had  fierce  quarrels  with 
the  imperious  Louvois,  was  in  consequence 
for  a  while  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  but 
being  reinstated  in  command,  he  gained 
the  victories  of  Fleurus,  Steenkirke  and 
Landen,  (the  last  two  against  "William 
III.),  and  died  in  1695. 

Louis  Francis,  due  de  Boufflers^  bom  in 
1643,  ^  renowned  for  his  defence  of  Na- 
mur  in  1695  against  William  IIL,  and  of 
Lille  in  1708  against  Marlborough.  Though 
he  lost  both  posts,  he  gained  credit  for  his 
courage  and  skill,  and  he  was  through  life 
distinguished  for  his  amiable  manners,  and 
his  humane  endeavours  to  alleviate  the 
horrors  of  war.     He  died  in  171 1. 

Louis  Joseph,  due  de  Vefid6me^  a  de- 
scendant of  Henry  IV.,  was  bom  in  1654, 
and  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  was 
styled  due  de  Penthievre.  He  was  sent  to 
Catalonia,  and  by  the  capture  of  Barcelona 
so  alarmed  the  Spaniards  that  they  the 
more  readily  acce<led  to  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick.  When  war  again  broke  out,  Ven- 
cl6me  was  sent  to  repair  the  faults  of  Ville- 
roy  in  Italy,  but  he  was  successfully  op- 
ix)sed  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  being  after- 
wards employed  in  Flanders,  he  was  there 
signally  defeated  at  Oudenarde.  In  Spain 
he  was  more  successful ;  by  the  victory  of 
Villa  Viciosa  he  re-established  Philip  V. 
on  the  throne,  and  was  preparing  to  reduce 
Catalonia,  when  he  died  suddenly,  in  1 71 2, 
and  was  buried  with  royal  honours  in  the 
Escurial. 

Camillc  d'Hostun,  due  de  Tallard^  born 
in  1652,  was  successful  in  the  early  part  of 
I  he  war  in  Gemiany,  but  was  defeated  and 
taken  at  Blenheim,  and  remained  a  pri- 
soner for  several  years  in  England.  On 
his  return  to  France  he  became  a  member 
of  the  regency,  was  afterwards  the  minis- 
ter of  Louis  XV.,  and  died  in  1728. 

Francis  de  Neuf\'ille,  due  de  Villfroyy 
bom  in  1643,  was  a  personal  favourite  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  was  in  consequence  in- 
tru>iod  with  several  commands  to  which 
he  slicwed  himself  unc<iual.  He  was  sur- 
prised and  captured  at  Cremona,  by  Prince 
Eugene,  and  being  soon  after  contemp- 
tuously set  at  liberty,  he  was  appointed  to 
command  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  ut- 
terly defeatcil  at  Ramillies,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  retire  into  private  life.  He  died 
in  1730. 

Louis  Hector,  due  de  Vlllars^  (bom 
1653,  died  1734,)  was  an  adroit  ambassa- 


dor as  well  as  an  able  general.  He  had 
a  rival  in  Villeroy,  and  met  with  many 
mortifications  from  the  courtiers,  being  of 
a  frank,  impetuous  temper,  and  caring 
little  to  conciliate  them.  He  reduced  the  in- 
surgent Protestants  of  the  south  of  France 
as  much  by  gentle  management  as  by 
arms;  was  defeated  by  Marlboroiigh  at 
Malplaquet,  but  in  his  turn  worsted  Prince 
Eugene,  and  was  at  last  employed  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  with  him%  which  he 
speedily  effected,  and  thus  brought  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  to  a  close. 

The  aggressive  measures  of  Louis  were 
greatly  aided  by  the  talents  of  the  famous 
engineer  Sebastian  Leprestre  de  VoMban^ 
a  member  of  a  decayed  noble  family,  who 
was  bom  in  Burgundy  in  1663.  He  served 
with  Cond6  in  his  rebellion,  and  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  his  skill  in  fortification  wns 
made  known  to  Mazarin,  and  he  was  par- 
doned and  taken  into  the  rojral  service.. 
He  accompanied  Louis  in  his  campaigns, 
directed  numerous  si^es,  especially  in 
Flanders,  and  constructed  a  chain  of  foi- 
tresses  (as  Kehl,  Landau,  &c.)  on  or  near 
the  Rhine,  which  covered  the  French  fron- 
tier, and  proved  most  serviceable  when  the 
allies  pressed  hard  on  France.  His  last 
achievement  was  the  capture  of  Brisach 
in  1703,  and  he  died  in  1707.  Vauban 
was  a  man  of  noble  and  disinterested  cha- 
racter ;  he  evinced  great  respect  for  his 
formidable  opponent  Cohom,  and  being 
highly  esteemed  by  Ix)uis,  he  had  the 
courage  to  oppose  any  of  his  designs  which 
he  thought  unwise  or  unjust,  and  oflere:^. 
counsel  which  the  king  would  have  done 
well  to  have  taken.  Menno,  baron  CV- 
hont^  was  bom  in  Friesland  in  1641,  an<^l 
died  in  1704  ;  he  defended  Namur  in  1691 
against  Vauban,  but  being  desperately 
wounded,  the  place  was  surrendered.  These 
two  eminent  men  were  the  authors  of  the 
systems  of  fortification  known  by  their 
names ;  that  of  Vauban  is  regarded  as  be>i 
fitted  for  attack,  that  of  Cohom  for  de- 
fence; but  both  have  received  very  con- 
siderable modifications  in  modem  times. 

Of  the  P'rench  admirals  connected  witli 
English  history  may  be  mentioned,  Anne 
Hilarion  du  Cotentin,  comte  de  TourvUlc: 
he  was  bom  in  Normandy  in  1642,  and 
was  a  Knight  of  Malta.  He  defeated 
the  English  and  Dutch  at  Beachy  Head, 
and  though  vanquished  by  them  at  La 
Hogue,  did  afterwards  great  damage  tn 
their  commerce,  and  w^as  made  a  marshal 
of  Fitmce  shortly  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1701. — Jean  Bari,  bom  at 
Dunkirk  in  165 1,  and  kettl'du  Guai  Trotiir. 


«  Both  were  men  of  superior  talents,  who  felt 
that  they  suiTered  from  envious  rivals,  and  they 


view  VilUrs  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  we  need  not  be  c;.; 
mics  to  each  other,  we  have  each  of  us  too  ma?- 


easily  came  to  an  agreement.    On  their  first  inter-     already ;  you  at  Vienna,  and  1  at  Versailles. 


A.D.  i666,  1667.] 
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bom  at  St.  Malo  in  1673,  were  both  ori- 
ffoaHj  common  sailors,  but  raised  them- 
Klves  to  notice  bj  their  daring  enterprises 
with  squadrons  of  privateers  from  their 
oadre  towns.  Bart,  among  other  exploits, 
haded  at,  and  burnt  part  of  Newcastle  in 
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1696;  he  was  in  consequence  created  9 
noble,  and  died  in  1702.  Du  Guai  Tronin. 
who  survived  till  1736,  captured  Rio  do 
Janeiro  in  1711,  and  in  173 1  severely  chas- 
tised the  piracies  of  the  Algerines. 


A.D.  1666. 

The  English  fleet,  under  the  orders 
of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of 
Albemarie  (George  Monk),  have  a  four 
days'  fight  with  the  Dutch,  in  the 
Downs,  June  i — ^4,  in  which  the  vic- 
tory is  doubtfuL  On  July  25  the  Dutch 
are  defeated  with  great  loss  off  the 
North  Foreland,  and  chased  into  their 
harbours.  Near  200  sail  taken  or  burnt 
at  Schelling  soon  after  ^ 

The  Dutch  and  French  fleets  are 
prevented  froln  forming  a  junction  by 
Prince  Rupert. 

London  is  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  ',  Sept  2  * — 6.  A  day  of  fast- 
ing and  hiuniliation  is  kept  in  con- 
seouence,  Oct  10. 

An  act  passed  for  the  orderly  re- 
building of  the  city  of  London*,  [18  & 
19  Car.  IL  c.  8]. 

An  insurrection  breaks  out  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  in  November  ^.  The 
insurgents  attempt  to  surprise  Edin- 


burgh, but  are  defeated  on  the  Pent- 
land -hills,  Nov.  28.  Many  are  sub- 
sequently executed. 

A  Dutch  squadron  is  captured  off  the 
coast  of  Norway,  Dec.  25. 

A.D.  1667. 

The  Dutch  fieet  attacks  Burntisland., 
without  success  *,  April  29.   They  nexi 
threaten  the  Yorkshire  coast,  but  do 
not  attempt  a  landing. 

The  united  Dutch  and  French  fleet 
defeated  by  Sir  John  Harman,  in  the 
West  Indies,  May  10.  He  also  cap- 
tures Surinam. 

Negotiations  for  peace  are  opened 
at  Breda,  May  14.  In  consequence 
the  equipment  of  the  English  fleet  is 
neglected. 

Instigated  by  the  English  refugees 
in  Holland,  De  Witt  sends  De  Ruyter 
with  a  strong  fleet  into  the  Thames, 
He   destroys   the    unfinished  fort  at 


"  Que  Lauirence  van  Heemskedc,  a  Dutch  oppo- 
at  of  De  Witt,  was  the  proposer  of  this. 
'  The  king,  his  brother  tne  duke  of  York,  the 
duke  df  Albemarle,  and  man v  gentlemen  of  the  court 
hboored  zeakrasly  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Are, 
winch  was  at  kist  effected  by  blowing  up  houses 
with  gnnpowder.  John  Evelyn,  (who,  as  a  commiA- 
aoner  ot  the  navy,  had  chaise  of  several  hospitals 
filled  with  sick  and  wounded  seamen,)  passed  on 
foot  through  the  extent  of  the  burnt  city  on 
September  7,^  and  remarks  in  his  Diary,  "  At  my 
ictmnn  I  wa.^  infinitely  concerned  to  find  that  goodly 
^knrcfa  St.  Paul's  now  a  sad  ruin,  and  that  bcait- 
tifal  portico,  for  structure  comparable  to  any  in 
Europe,  as  not  long  repaired  by  the  late  king,  [see 
A.D.  1631,3  now  rent  in  pieces,  flakes  of  vast  stone 
split  asunder,  and  nothing  remaining  entire  but  the 
iniaription  in  the  architrave,  shewing  by  whom  it 
was  miHt,  which  had  not  one  letter  of  it  defaced. 
....It  b observable  that  the  lead  over  the  altar  at 
the  cast  end  was  untouched,  and  among  the  divers 
mooumcnts,  the  body  of  one  bishop  remained  entire. 
Thus  lay  in  ashes  that  most  venerable  church,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  early  piety  in  the 
Chrktian  world,  beside  near  a  hundred  more.  The 
leadf  iron-work,  bells,  plate,  &c.,  melted  ;  the  ex- 
quisitely wrought  Mercers'  chapel,  the  sumptuous 
Exchange,  the  august  fabric  ot  Christ  Church,  all 
the  companies'  halls,  splendid  buildings,  arcn», 
entries,  all  in  dust;  the  fountains  dried  up  and 
ruined,  whilst  the  very  waters  remained  boiling : 
the  voragoes  of  subterranean  cellars,  welk  and 
duiq^eoos,  formerly  warehouses,  still  burning  in 
stench  and  dark  clouds  of  smoke,  so  that  in  five  or 
mUes'  traversing  about,  I  did  not  sec  one  load 


of  timber  unconsumed,  nor  many  stones  but  what 

were  calcined  white  as  snow I  then  went  ti>- 

wards  Islington  and  Highgate,  where  one  might 
have  seen  200,000  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees- 
dispersed,  and  lying  sdong  by  their  heaps  of  what 
thev  could  save  from  the  fire,  deploring  their  Ices, 
and  though  ready  to  perish  for  hunger  and  destitu- 
tion, yet  not  asking  one  |)cnny  for  relief,  which  to 
me  appeared  a  stranger  sight  than  any  I  had  yet 
behefcf" 

'  It  began  soon   after  midnight   of  Saturday.. 
Sept.  I. 

•  All  ground  cleared  by  the  fire  was  to  be  built 
on  within  three  years,  or  else  sold  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  money  paid  to  the  owner ;  the  ma>;or 
and  aldermen  were  empowered  to  regulate  the  price 
of  labour,  and  to  suppress  combinations  ;  labourers 
working  were  to  become  freemen  ;  there  were  to  be 
four  diflercnt  classes  of  houses,  and  any  built  con- 
trary to  rule  were  to  be  pulled  down  ;  no  timber 
buUdings  were  to  be  allowed,  except  the  Water - 
house  near  London-bridge.  Further  powers,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  and  othfi 
churches  were  given  in  1670,  by  stat.  22  Car.  II 


II. 


*»  This  was  avowedly  caused  by  hatred  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharpe,  but,  as  had  been  the  case  thirty 
years  before,  the  insurgents'  views  extended  fai 
beyond  the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  ^ 

«  According  to  a  letter  in  the  Public  Recora 
Office,  they  cannonaded  it  from  so  preat  a  distance, 
that  they  did  very  little  danuge.  The  wntcr  (Ro- 
bert Mcin)  says,  they  fued  1,50c  shot,  but  only 
killed  one  bow. 
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Sheemess*,  June  11.  The  duke  of 
Albemarle  sinks  ships  in  the  Medway, 
to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Dutch. 
They,  however,  bum  several  vessels  at 
Chatham*,  June  13,  but  fail  in  an  at- 
tack on  Upnor  Castle,  and  lose  five  of 
their  ships. 

The  Dutch  advance  nearly  to 
Gravesend,  June  29,  but  are  driven 
off  by  Sir  Edward  Sprague',  and  re- 
tire to  their  own  coast. 

Peace  is  concluded  with  the  Dutch, 
July  21. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  falls  into  dis- 
grace. He  is  deprived  of  his  office, 
Aug.  30,  is  impeached  by  the  Commons, 
Nov.  12,  and  retires  to  the  continent, 
by  command  of  the  king  ',  Nov.  29. 

A  new  ministry,  termed  the  King's 
Cabal  ^,  is  formed,  on  the  dismissal  of 
Clarendon.  Its  principal  members 
are  the  duke  of  Buckingham*,  Lord 
Arlington  \  and  Sir  William  Coventry, 
a  conunissioner  of  the  treasury.  Lord 
Ashley  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford^  are 
associated  with  them. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  continuos  at 
the  head  of  affairs  in  Scotland. 

A.D.  1668. 
A  treaty  of  triple  alliance  is  con- 


cluded between  England,  Holland  and 
Sweden,  to  restrain  the  aggressive 
proceedings  of  Louis  XIV.",  Qan.  13, 
April  25). 

Louis  XIV.  and  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold agree  to  a  treaty  for  the  even- 
tual partition  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy. 

The  parliament  meets,  Feb.  10.  A 
quarrel  occurs  between  the  two  Houses, 
on  the  case  of  Thomas  Skinner*,  and 
they  adjourn  May  8,  without  trans- 
acting any  business  of  importance; 

Bishop  Wilkins,  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
and  others,  endeavour  to  bring  about 
a  Comprehension  of  the  dissenters. 
Baxter  and  his  friends,  however,  make 
the  same  extravagant  demands  as  at 
the  Savoy  Conference**,  and  nothing 
is  effected  K 

Buckingham,  having  become  prime 
minister,  endeavours  to  remove  the 
duke  of  York  from  his  post  of  lord 
high  admiral. 

The  king  carries  on  secret  negotia- 
tions with  Louis  XIV.  in  order  to  ob- 
tain money.  This  was  at  length  ac- 
comphshed,  and  Charles  became  the 
pensioner  of  the  French  king,  bound 
to  assist  him  in  his  designs  against 
the  Dutch,  and  expecting  assistance 


'  This  was  meant  to  replace  the  strong  castle  of 
Queenborough,  which  had  been  unwisely  destroyed 
tinder  the  Commonwealth,  leaving  that  part  of  the 
coast  defenceless. 

•  A  chain  that  had  been  placed  to  check  their 
progress  gave  way  at  the  first  shock,  having  been 
treacherously  cut  and  tied  together  again  by  some 
of  the  people  of  the  dockyard,  who  had  served 
under  the  Commonwealth,  and  were  notorious  sec- 
taries. 

f^  It  was  apprehended  that  thev  might  try  to  reach 
London,  and  at  least  one  ship  (the  "Leinster")was 
sunk  at  Black  wall  to  hinder  them.  It  was  valued 
at  £1,477  2s.,  according  to  the  Secret  Service  ac- 
counts 01  Charles  II. 

•  The  charges  against  him  were  chiefly,  venality 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office  (said  to  be  proved  by 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  vast  fortune  that  he  had 
acquired),  betraying  the  king's  secrets,  and  an  inten- 
tion to  introduce  military  government.  An'act  was 
passed  [19  A  20  Car.  II.  e.  a]  commanding  him  to 
appear  to  take  hLs  trial  in  a  limited  time ;  illness 
prevented  his  compliance,  and  he  became,  in  con- 
sequence, liable  to  banishment  for  life.  He  died  at 
Rouen  in  1674. 

•*  The  name  is  usually  taken  as  a  word  arbitrarily 
formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal members,  with  the  addition  of  L  for  Lauder- 
dale, but  it  b  found  in  the  works  of  Whitelock, 
Evelyn,  and  Pepys,  of  earlier  date,  and  merely 
means  any  select  committee ;  it  is  in  fact  equiva- 
lent to  the  "  cabinet "  of  later  times. 

?  George  Villiers,  bom  Jan.  30,  1628.  He  lost  his 
estates  as  a  royalist,  but  recovered  them  by  marry- 
ingthe  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax.  He  is  the  "  Zimri" 
of  Dryden's  satire.  After  a  long  course  of  profligacy 
he  died  in  comparative  poverty,  April  16,  1687. 

^  Henry  Bennett,  bom  in  1618.     He  was  edu- 


cated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  served  in  the 
king's  army,  afterwards  went  abroad,  and  acted 
as  the  agent  of  Charles  II.  in  Spain.  He  became 
secretary  of  state  soon  after  the  Restoration,  was 
created  an  earl  in  1673,  was  driven  from  oflice  in 
1674,  and  died  in  1685. 

*  He  was  of  an  old  Devonshire  family,  was  bora 
in  1630,  and  was  brought  forward  by  Ariington. 
His  activity  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
opportime  conversion  to  Romanism,  recommoided 
him  at  court ;  he  was  created  a  peer,  (Lord  Qifford 
of  Chudleigh),  and  supplanted  nis  patron.  He  be- 
came lord  treasurer,  but  was  driven  from  office  by 
the  operation  of  the  Test  Act,  in  1673,  and  died 
soon  after. 

">  Louis  claimed  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain.  Thouf^h 
she  had  formally  renounced  the  succession,  he  m- 
vaded  them,  and  nearly  achieved  their  conquest 

"  Skinner  was  a  trader,  who,  complaining  to  the 
kind's  council  of  injuries  sustained  from  the  Blast 
India  Company,  was  referred  to  the  House  of 
Lords  for  redress.  The  Lords  adjudged  him  com- 
pensation ;  the  company,  in  a  petition  to  the  Com- 
mons, denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Peers.  The 
Commons  voted  that  whoever  should  put  in  force 
the  order  of  the  Peers  as  to  Skinner  was  an  b- 
fringer  of  their  privileges ;  the  Peers  declared  the 
petition  a  scandalous  libel,  and  all  intercourse 
between  the  Houses  was  broken  off.  The  quanel 
was  not  accommodated  until  1670,  when  the  votes 
on  each  side  were  cancelled,  and  Skinner  was  left 
uncompensated. 

o  See  A.D.  1661. 

P  The  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  faTonring 
the  scheme,  addressed  the  king  desiring  that  the 
laws  against  the  nonconformists  should  be  strictly 
enforced. 
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in  establishing  arbitrary  government 
in  England  \ 

James  Mitchell,  one  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, attempts  to  assassinate  Arch- 
bishop Sharpe,  July  1 1.  By  accident 
he  wounds  Honeyman,  bishop  of 
Orkney'. 

The  government  issues  an  "indul- 
gence," in  virtue  of  which  many  of 
die  Scottish  ministers  conform  to  the 
episcopal  government  The  more  ve- 
hement, however,  refuse,  and  persist 
in  holding  field-meetings,  which  the 
troops  are  ordered  to  disperse. 

The  island  of  Bombay  granted  to  the 
East  India  Company.  They  are  allowed 
in  1677  to  establish  a  mint  there. 

A.D.  1669. 

The  duke  of  York  avows  his  con- 
version to  Romanism. 

The  parliament  meets  Oct  19.  The 
case  of  Skiimer  being  revived,  the  dis- 
putes of  the  two  Houses  prevent  any 
iNisiness  being  transacted,  and  they 
are  prorogued  Dec.  11. 

Captain  John  Kempthome,  in  the 
**Mary  Rose,"  beats  off  seven  large 
Barbairy  corsairs  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar",  Dec  29. 

A.D.  1670. 

The  parliament  meets,  Feb.  14,  and 
sits  till  April  11. 

A  new  act  passed  against  seditious 
conventicles*,  [22  Car.  II.  c  i]. 
•    Mead  and  Penn  ",  two  quakers,  tried 


under  the  recent  Conventicle  Act,  are 
acquitted,  Sept.  5 ;  the  jurors  are  fined, 
and  imprisoned,  as  are  the  quakers, 
for  alleged  contempt  of  court,  in  re- 
fusing to  uncover  thfeir  heads  \ 

The  parliament  meets  Oct  24. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  assassinate 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  in  London', 
Dec.  6. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  esta- 
blished by  charter,  Prince  Rupert 
being  its  great  promoter. 

A.D.  1671. 

An  act  passed  to  prevent  malicious 
wounding  and  maiming*,  [22  &  23 
Car.  II.  c.  i];  the  offence  is  declared 
a  capital  felony. 

A  quarrel  as  to  a  claim  by  the  Peers 
to  alter  money-bills  occasions  the  pre- 
mature prorogation  of  the  Houses, 
April  22. 

Colonel  Blood  attempts  to  carry  off 
the  regalia  from  the  Tower*,  May  9. 

A.D.  1672. 

The  king,  probably  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Lord  Ashley**,  seizes  on  the 
bankers'  funds  in  the  Exchequer,  Jan.  2, 
and  thus  prepares  for  war. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  is  made 
to  capture  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet, 
March  3.  England  and  France  declare 
war  against  the  Dutch,  March  17. 

The  king  issues  a  declaration  of 
indulgence  dispensing  with  the  laws 
against  nonconformity'.  Mar.  15. 


<  A  scandalous  treaty,  for  these  purposes,  was 
tKined  at  Dover,  May  33, 1670. 

'  He  escaped  to  Holland,  but  returning  to  Scot- 
land in  2674.  was  imprisoned  for  a  while,  tortured, 
and  at  length  executed  Jan.  z8,  1678. 

*  Thb  gallant  action  is  commemorated  by  a  pic- 
ture in  the  Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich,  with  the 
tucnpuoa, — 

"Two  we  btimt,  and  two  we  sunk,  and  two  did 
nin  away. 
And  one  we  brought  to  L^hom  roads,  to  shew 
we'd  won  the  day." 

*  The  penalties  of  the  act  of  1664  were  reduced 
to  5s.  for  the  first,  and  xos.  for  every  future  offence. 
A  meeting  of  five  persons  constituted  the  offence : 
the  owner  of  any  house  suffering  a  conventicle  was 
to  pay  £20  ;  the  preacher  was  to  pay  £20  or  £40, 
and  if  he  was  not  able  to  pav,  or  had  fled,  the 
penalty  was  to  be  levied  on  hts  hearers. 

*  Penn  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  the 
admiral,  who  captured  Jamaica.  He  afterwards 
became  the  founder  of  the  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  a  confidential  asent  of  James  II.,  and 
was  in  consequence  exposed  to  much  odium  after 
the  Revolution.    He  died  in  1718,  aged  74. 

"  The  presiding  judge  was  George  Jefferies. 
Thb  man,  whose  name  has  become  a  byword  for 
all  that  can  di^nrace  the  judicial  character,  was 
bom  in  Denbighsnire,  about  1640,  was  bred  to  the 
bar,  and  became  recorder  of  London.     In  the  dis- 


Eutes  with  the  city  he  joined  the  court  party,  and 
e  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  chief  justice,  in 
1683.  By  James  II.  he  was  made  lord-oianceilory 
in  Siept.  1685,  as  a  reward  for  his  exertions  in  pun- 
ishing the  adherents  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
His  conduct  on  the  bench  had  long  been  distin- 
guished for  coarseness  ;  but  in  his  "  campaign," 
as  the  kinjs  himself  called  it,  Jefferies  displaced 
such  atroaous  crueltv  as  rendered  him  the  object 
of  abhorrence.  On  the  flight  of  his  master  he  at- 
tempted to  flee  also,  but  was  taken  at  Wapping 
disguised  as  a  sailor,  Dec.  13,  and  being  with  diffi- 
culty V^ved  from  summary  execution,  was  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  where  he  died,  April  x8,  x68o. 

y  The  leader  of  the  party  was  a  Colonel  Blood, 
an  Irish  adventurer,  who  soon  after  attempted  to 
steal  the  regalia  from  the  Tower  of  London. 

*  This  act  was  occasioned  by  an  outrageous 
attack  on  Sir  John  Coventry,  (Dec.  sx,  1670.)  by 
some  of  the  royal  guard,  in  consequence  of  an  ob- 
servation which  he  had  made  on  tne  profligate  life 
of  the  king.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  Charles' 
natural  son,  was  the  instigator  of  the  attack,  but 
he  escaped  punishment. 

»  Blood  was  pardoned  by  the  king,  and  even  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  lands  in  compensation  for  losses 
during  the  civil  war ;  he  eventually  died  in  the 
King  s  Bench  Prison,  in  168 1. 

•»  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  who  was  soon  after- 
wards created  earl  of  Shattcsbury. 

«  This  declaration  was  known  to  be  issued  on  the 
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The  English  fleet  defeats  the  Dutch 
in  Southwold-bay,  May  28,  and  chases 
it  into  harbour  •*,  May  30. 

Louis  XIV.  overruns  great  part  of 
Holland,  having  with  him  a  body  of 
English  troops  under  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

The  stadtholdership  re-established 
in  Holland,  in  the  person  of  William, 
prince  of  Orange*;  the  brothers  De 
Witt,  his  great  of^nents,  are  mur- 
dered by  the  populace^  Aug.  4. 

Sir  Edward  Sprague  severely  re- 
presses the  Barbary  pirates. 

The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  made 
lord-chancellor,  Nov.  17. 

A.D.  1673. 

The  parliament  meets,  Feb.  4.  They 
complam  of  the  king's  declaration  of 
indtdgence,  which  he  at  length  con- 
sents to  withdraw.  May  8. 

The  Test  Act  [25  Car.  II.  c.  2] 
passed,  by  which  all  persons  holding 
office  are  obliged  to  take  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  mode  of  the 
English  Church,  and  also  to  subscribe 
a  declaration  against  transubstantia- 
tion.  The  duke  of  York,  Lord  Qif- 
ford,  and  others,  in  consequence  re- 
sign their  posts. 

Prince  Rupert  takes  the  command 
of  the  English  fleet,  in  place  of  the 
duke  of  York. 

The  Dutch  are  defeated  on  their 
own  coast,  May  28  and  June  4.     The 


English  blockade  the  mouth  of  the 
Maes,  when  they  are  attacked  by  the 
Dutch,  Aug.  II,  and  being  deserted 
by  the  French,  suffer  consid^ableloss',. 
and  are  driven  off. 

The  parliament  adjourned,  Nov.  4. 

The  carl  of  Shaftesbury  is  deprived 
of  the  chancellorship »,  Nov.  9.  He 
again  becomes  the  leauler  of  the  op- 
position. 

The  island  of  St  Helena  is  recap- 
tured from  the  Dutch  \ 

A.D.  1674. 

The  parbament  meets,  Jan.  7. 

The  ministers  are  driven  from  office, 
by  votes  df  the  parliament.  Viscount 
Latimer  (Thomas  Osborne^,  after- 
wards carl  of  Danby)  becomes  chief 
minister. 

Peace  is  concluded  with  Holland,. 
Feb.  9.  A  large  sirni  of  money  is  paid 
to  the  king  bv  the  Dutch,  and  the 
honour  of  the  flag^  is  conceded. 

Shaftesbury  and  others  commence 
intrigues  with  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding the  duke  of  York  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  and  substituting 
the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

A.D.  1675. 

The  king,  by  the  advice  of  Danb>-, 
publishes  proclamations  for  putting  in 
force  the  laws  against  nonconformists. 

The  parliament  meets  April  13. 
Danby  is  threatened   with  impeach- 


advice  of  Clifford  and  Ashley,  and  as  one  was  an 
avowed  Romanist  and  the  other  an  infidel,  it  was 
justly  regarded  as  meant  rather  to  injure  the 
Church  than  to  serve  the  nonconformists. 

*  The  duke  of  Vork^  commanded  the  English, 
who,  though  victors,  being  much  inferior  in  niun- 
bcr  to  the  Dutch,  suffered  severely ;  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  perished,  with  many  others.  A  French 
squadron,  professedly  the  allies  of  the  English, 
stood  off,  and  took  no  part  in  the  action. 

*  It  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1650,  and  was  now  re-established  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alarm  excited  by  the  progress  of  the 
French.  The  young  prince  (afterwards  William  III. 
of  England)  was  successful  against  the  invaders,  who 
retired  precipitately  before  the  close  of  the  next  year. 

''  Among  Uie  killed  was  Sir  Edward  Sprague,  who 
had  driven  the  Dutch  from  the  Thames  in  1667. 
Captain  Kempthome,  who  had  been  knighted  for 
his  gallantry  m  the  Mediterranean  (see  a.d.  1669), 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence made  an  admiral. 

«  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  HeneaRC  Finch  (after- 
wards earl  of  Nottingham),  who  retained  the  oflice 
till  his  death,  Dec.  18,  1682. 

^  It  had  been  taken  by  them  very  shortly  before. 

■  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Osborne,  of 
Kiveton,  in  Yorkshire,  a  noted  royalist.  He  came 
early  to  court,  was  knighted,  made  -a  peer,  (Vis- 
count Latimer  in  1673,  ^^^^  °^  Danby  in  1674,)  and 
•  when  Lord  Clifford  retired  in  consequence  of  the 


Test  Act,  succeeded  liim  as  lord-treasurer.  His 
conduct  as  a  minister  was  honest  and  able;  be 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  Church  against  danger 
from  either  nonconformists  or  Romanists,  and  he 
opp>osed  the  king's  disgracefulftreaties  vrith  France ; 
but  he  was  driven  from  office  by  the  intrigues  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  was  only  saved  from  the  effects 
of  an  impeachment  by  a  dissolution  of  the  pazlia- 


ArmB  of  Osborne,  earl  of  Sanhy. 

ment.  He  suffered,  however,  a  five  years*  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  (1679 — 1684).  Danby  £givourcd 
the  designs  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  created 
marquis  of  Caermarthen  and  duke  of  Leeds^  and 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  under  WiUiatn 
III.  He  died  July  26,  1712. 
J  See  A.D.  1320,  1634. 
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mcnt  for  corruption  ^^  but  the  proceed- 
ing feils. 

Conferences  for  peace  are  opened 
2t  Nimeguen,  July. 

Many  English  vessels  are  captured 
by  the  French  on  the  charge  of  carry- 
ing Dutch  property,  on  which  war 
with  France  is  loudly  demanded '. 

A  quarrel  as  to  hearing  of  appeals 
arises  between  the  two  Houses,  and  at 
length  the  parliament  is  prorogued 
(Nov.  22)  for  a  period  of  fifteen  months. 

The  London  coffee-houses  are  closed 
by  royal  proclamation,  as  being  the 
resort  of  "disaffected  persons,  who 
spread  false,  malicious,  and  scanda- 
lous reports,  to  the  defamation  of  his 
majesty's  government,  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  quiet  of  the  realm," 
Dec  29.  This  step  is  much  cla- 
moured against,  and  the  proclamation 
is  withdrawn. 

A.D.  1676. 

The  king  concludes  a  secret  treaty 
with  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  he  secures 
a  large  annual  pension  (probably  of 
;£ioo,ooo),  on  condition  of  entering 
into  no  engagements  with  foreign 
powers  without  the  consent  of  France, 
Feb.  17.  With  the  money  thus  pro- 
cured he  passes  the  time  in  idle 
luxury,  apparently  quite  regardless  of 
public  affairs. 

Sir  John  Narborough  represses  the 
piracies  of  the  Barbary  States  ". 

A.D.  1677. 
The  parliament  reassembles,  Feb.  1 5. 


The  duke  of  Buckingham,  Lords  Sa- 
lisbury, Shaftesbury,  and  Wharton, 
offend  the  House  of  Peers  by  con- 
tending that  the  long  prorogation 
amounted  to  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, and  are  committed  to  the 
Tower",  Feb.  17. 

The  better  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day  provided  for  by  statute,  [29  Car. 
II.  c.  7]. 

The  statutable  punishment  of  burn- 
ing for  heresy  *  abolished,  [c.  9]. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  marries 
the  princess  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  York,  Nov.  4. 

Archbishop  Sheldon  dies,  Nov.  9. 
He  is  succeeded  by  William  San- 
croft  P,  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy  founded. 

A.D.  1678. 

The  king  forms  a  treaty  with  Hol- 
land, Jan.  26,  by  which  he  engages  to 
withdraw  the  English  auxiliaries  from 
the  French  army  \ 

The  king  forms  another  secret  treaty 
with  France,  May  17,  and  in  conse- 
quence recalls  the  troops  which  he 
had,  as  a  threat  to  Louis,  recently  sent 
to  Flanders. 

The  peace  of  Nimeguen  is  con- 
cluded, under  the  mediation  of  the 
king,  Aug.  10,  which  establishes  a 
temporary  peace  between  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland. 

Titus  Gates,  a  man  of  infamous 
character  %  informs  the  king  of  an  al- 


^  The  mover  was  Lord  Russell,  executed  in  16S3, 
as  coocemed  in  the  Rye-house  Plot. 

'  A  petition,  presented  b^  certain  merchants  in 
Ausust,  1676,  stated  that  fifty-three  ships  had  been 
thus  seized  since  December,  1673. 

*  On  the  X4th  January  the  boats  of  hLs  squad- 
ron, under  the  command  of  Cloudeslcy  Shovel 
(thai  a  young  lieutenant),  burnt  four  large  ships 
of  war  in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli ;  he  afterwards 
cannonaded  the  town,  destroyed  their  naval  stores, 
and  obliged  them  to  agree  to  abstain  from  piracy. 
Soon  after  he  visited  Algiers,  and  brou^t  the  dey 
to  a  smilar  temporary  submission,  xwq  years 
after  he  was  nmilarlv  employed,  and  cither  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  almost  every  vessel  belonging 
to  the  Algerines. 

■  The  others  petitioned  for  their  release,  and 
obtained  it  in  June,  but  Shaftesbury,  who  had 
applied  to  the  courts  of  law,  was  confined  until 
Fcoraary,  1678,  when  he  was  released  upon  beg- 
ging paraon  on  his  knees  in  the  House. 

«  See  A.D.  X40X. 

9  He  was  born  at  Fresingfield,  in  Suffolk,  in  x6i6, 
of  a  good  family,  and  was  educated  at  Emmanuel 
CollM^e,  Cambridge.  He  was  ejected  in  1649,  and 
travelled  aliroad  until  the  Restoration,  when  he  was 
made  master  of  his  college,  dean  of  York,  then  of 


St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. His  passive  resistance  in  this  high  post  to 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  James  II.  had  a  great 
effect  in  producing  the  expulsion  of  that  monarch , 
but  the  archbishop  having  once  sworn  allegiance 
to  him,  conscientiously  felt  himself  unable  to  ac- 
knowledge William  and  Mary  as  his  successon^. 
and  preferred  to  suffer  instead  the  deprivation  uf 
his  office.  He  retired  to  a  small  property  at  his 
native  place,  and  died  there,  Nov.  24,  1693. 

1  They  were  about  8,000  strong,  and  were  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Monmouth  ;  John  Churchill 
(afterwaros  duke  of  Marlborough)  served  among 
them.  Louis  parted  with  them  unwillingly,  antl 
bribed  Shaftesbury  and  others  to  complain  that 
they  were  brought  to  England  to  establish  arbitrary 
power.  In  consequence,  a  part  were  sent  to  Flan- 
ders to  assist  the  Spaniards,  but  matters  were  so 
arranged  they  never  came  in  contact  with  their 
former  associates. 

»  He  was  bom  at  Oakham  about  1620,  his  father 
being  then  incumbent  of  All  Saints,  Hastings.  He 
became  an  Anabaptist,  but  conformed  to  the  Church 
at  the  Restoration,  held  two  or  three  curacies,  and 
served  at  sea  as  a  chaplain.  At  length  he  went 
abroad,  and  professed  conversion  to  Romanism,  but 
was  expelled  from  the  English  college  at  St.  Oracr, 
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leged  Popish  Plot,  Aug.  13.  His  state- 
ments are  discredited  by  the  king  and 
his  council,  but  are  eagerly  adopted 
by  Shaftesbury  and  his  associates  •. 

Gates  swears  to  the  particulars  of 
the  plot  before  Sir  Edmund  Berry  God- 
frey, a  magistrate,  who  is  shortly  after 
found  dead  (Get.  15).  Godfrey  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  murdered  by  the 
Romanists,  and  receives  a  public  fune- 
ral, Get.  31. 

The  parliament  meets  Get.  21.  A 
committee  is  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  plot ;  they  report  themselves 
satisfied  as  to  its  existence,  and  nume- 
rous arrests  follow. 

The  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
statements  of  Gates  enables  Shaftes- 
bury and  his  party  to  procure  the  pass- 
ing of  an  act  "  for  the  more  effectual 
preserving  Ihe  king's  person  and  go- 
vernment by  disabhng  papists  from  sit- 
ting in  either  House  of  Parliament  */' 
[30  Car.  II.  Stat.  2,  c.  i]. 

The  earl  of  Powis  »,  lords  Stafford, 
Petre,  Arundel,  and  Belasyze,  Roman- 
ist peers,  are  conmiitted  to  the  Tower, 
Gctober '. 

Coleman  %  the  duke  of  York's  secre- 
tary, is  condemned,  Nov.  27,  and  ex- 
ecuted Dec.  3.  Whitbread  and  four 
other  priests  are  tried  Dec.  17.  Three 
are  convicted  y,  and  are  executed  Jan. 
24,  1679. 

The  earl  of  Danby  is  impeached  by 
the  Commons,  Dec.  21,  but  the  pro- 
ceedings are  stopped  by  the  proroga- 


tion of  the  parliament,  Dec.  30,  which 
is  soon  after  (Jan.  24,  1679)  dissolved. 

A.D.  1679. 

Bedloe,  an  accomplice  of  Gates, 
gives  further  particulars  of  the  plot, 
and  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  queen 
is  concerned  in  it.  Hill,  Green,  and 
Berry,  three  of  her  servants,  are  ex- 
ecuted as  the  murderers  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Berry  Godfrey,  Feb.  21,  27. 

The  duke  of  York  goes  abroad, 
immediately  before  the  meeting  ol 
the  new  parliament,  which  assembles 
March  6. 

The  king  grants  a  pardon  to  Danby, 
to  which  the  parliament  objects,  as 
"illegal  and  void,"  and  he  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  April  16. 

A  new  council,  containing  many 
members  of  the  country  party,  is 
formed,  of  which  the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury is  the  president,  April  20. 

An  act  passed  "for  the  better  se- 
curing the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
for  prevention  of  imprisonments  be- 
yond the  seas,"  [3 1  Car.  1 1,  c.  2].  This, 
the  invaluable  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
was  the  only  important  measure  per- 
fected by  the  parliament.  A  biU  to 
exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
succession  to  the  throne  was  brought 
forward,  but  was  frustrated  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  parliament  *,  May  27. 

The  Covenanters  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  manifest  a  disposition  to 
take  up  arms.     To  bridle  them,  large 


on  charges  of  immorality ;  he  had,  however,  gained 
a  knowledge  of  the  names  and  circumstances  of  the 
chief  Romanists  in  England,  whether  clerical  or 
lay,  which  he  speedily  turned  to  account  in  a  way 
that  cost  many  mnocent  persons  their  lives. 

•  The  plot  is  often  represented  as  a  pure  inven- 
tion on  the  part  of  Oates  and  his  associates,  but 
Dryden,  after  his  conversion  to  Romanism,  said 
more  accurately, 

"Some  truth  there  was,  but  dash*d  and  brew'd 
with  lies." 

Both  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  as  is  now  well 
known,  indulged  in  schemes  to  establish  Romanbm 
and  arbitrary  power,  and  the  latter  especially  had 
intriguing  and  fanatic  partisans,  whose  views  pro- 
bably went  far  beyond  his  own.  Charles  only 
acted  with  his  customary  duplicity  when  he  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  matter  into  ridicule,  by  saying 
that  *'  he  was  accused  of  being  in  a  plot  against 
his  own  life." 

*  The  intention  of  Shaftesbury  was  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
throne ;  but  he  was  foiled,  as  "  Provided  always 
that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to 
hb  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York"  is  written 
on  a  separate  schedule  to  the  original  act,  with  the 
■word     Agreed"  in  the  margin. 

»  William  Herbert,  Lord  Powis,  was  created  an 


earl  in  1666.  He  was  released  without  trial  from 
the  Tower,  early  in  1684,  was  called  by  James  II. 
to  the  privy  council,  and  created  marquis  of  Powis 
in  1687.  He  conducted  James's  queen  and  son  to 
France,  and  died  there,  outlawed,  in  1696.  He  had 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Wor- 
cester, and  left  an  only  son,  William,  who  regalnei 
the  title  of  Lord  Powis. 

"  According  to  the  Tower  Records,  Lord  Petre 
was  committed  on  October  26  ;  Lords  Arundel, 
Belasyze,  and  Stafford  on  October  31.  The  date 
of  the  committal  of  the  earl  docs  not  appear,  the 
first  entry  regarding  him  being  on  Apnl  8,  1679. 
His  wife  also  was  a  prisoner  m  the  Tower  from 
Nov.  4,  1679,  to  Lady-day,  1680,  or  perhaps  longer, 
as  the  date  of  her  release  docs  not  occur. 

»  This  man  had  been  employed  in  the  distribution 
of  bribes  from  Louis  to  the  members  of  parliament, 
and  he  had,  apparently  without  authority,  written 
a  variety  of  letters  in  his  master's  name,  which  bore 
out  many  of  the  statements  of  Oates. 

y  Whitbread  and  Fenwick  were  acquitted,  but 
they  were  detained  in  custody,  again  tncd  the  next 
year,  and  executed. 

■  The  opposition  then  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
the  king  to  declare  the  duke  of  Monmouth  his 
successor,  but  their  designs  failed,  although  they 
bribed  his  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  to 
advocate  it 
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bodies  of  Highlanders  are  placed  at 
free  quarter  among  them%  who  are 
soon  withdrawn,  but  the  country  is 
continued  under  martial  law. 

Archbishop  Sharpe  is  murdered  at 
Magus-muir,  in  Fifeshire,  May  3 ;  the 
assassins  retire  towards  Glasgow.  Re- 
ceiving reinforcements,  they  appear  in 
arms  at  Rutherglen,  May  29,  and  de- 
feat a  small  body  of  cavalry  under 
Graham  of  Claverhouse '^j  at  Drum- 
clog,  June  3*^.  The  duke  of  Monmouth 
is  sent  against  them,  and  defeats  them 
at  Bothwell-bridge,  June  22.  Great 
numbers  of  prisoners  are  taken,  who 
are  leniently  treated.  Some  few  keep 
in  arms  under  Cameron  and  Cargill, 
two  of  their  preachers. 

The  prosecutions  regarding  the 
Popish  plot  are  still  carried  on. 
^^tbread  and  Fenwick  and  three 
other  Jesuits  are  condemned,  June  13, 
and  Langhome,  a  lawyer,  June  14. 
They  suffer,  June  20,  and  eight  priests 
are  executed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  •* ;  but  Sir  George  Wakeman, 
the  ciueen's  physician,  and  three  Bene- 
dictine monks,  tried  July  18,  are  ac- 
quitted. 

The  parliament  adjourned,  July  10, 
and  shortly  after  dissolved. 

The  duke  of  York  returns,  is  well 
received,  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth 


banished.  The  duke  of  York  soon 
repairs  to  Scotland,  as  lord  high  com- 
missioner, and  Moiunouth  is  recalled 
to  court. 

Shaftesbury  is  removed  from  the 
presidency  of  the  council.  In  revenge, 
by  his  means,  the  anniversary  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  accession  (Nov.  17)  is  cele- 
brated with  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tions of  hostility  to  the  Romanists. 

Shaftesbury  and  his  friends  procure 
numerous  addresses  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing for  the  speedy  meeting  of  the  par- 
liament*;  the  court  party  bring  forward 
other  addresses,  expressing  abhorrence 
of  this,  as  interfenng  with  the  king's 
prerogative '.  The  two  parties  receive, 
in  consequence,  the  names  of  Addres- 
sers and  Abhorrers,  which  are  after- 
wards changed  for  Whig  and  Tory  '. 

A.D.  1680. 

The  duke  of  York  returns  from  Scot- 
land in  February.  He  is,  by  the  earl 
of  Shaftesbury  and  others,  presented 
at  the  Middlesex  sessions  as  a  Ro- 
mish recusant,  Qune  26  and  Nov.  29). 

A  proclamation  issued  against  the 
publication  of  "  news-books  and  pam- 
phlets of  news"  without  licence,  May  12. 

Lord  Castlemaine  (Robert  Palmer) 
is  tried  for  high  treason,  but  ac- 
quitted *•,  June  23. 


'  This,  under  the  name  of  "the  coming  of  the 
Highland  host,*'  is  the  subiect  of  erievouSy  but 
emently  exaggerated  complaint  in  Wodrow  and 
other  Soittish  writers. 

^  Joha  Graham,  afterwards  Viscount  Dundee, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Graham,  and  a  kinsman 
of  Mootrose,  whose  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  royal 
cause  he  avowed  his  determination  to  emulate.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  and  then  served  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  French  army ;  next  he  joined 
the  horse-guards  of  the  prince  of  Oranee,  and  he 
gained  a  commission  by  his  daring  valour  at  the 
nutle  of  Seneff  in  16^4.  Returning  to  Scotland  he 
was  appointed  to  raise  and  command  an  indepen- 
dent troop  of  horse  against  the  insureents,  and, 
irritated  oy  his  defeat,  he  acted  with  so  much 
severity  that  their  writers  usually  style  him  "  the 
bloody  Claverhouse."  He  was  afterwards  made 
sheriff  of  Wilton,  his  brother  David  being  asso- 
ciated with  htm,  and  next  appointed  to  the  royal 
hoise  guards ;  he  now  rose  rapidly  in  military 
rank,  and  in  1684  was  admitted,  though  with  some 
hesitation,  (on  account  of  his  wife  belonging  to  the 
"(azotic  family"  of  the  earl  of  Dundonald),  to 
die  Scottish  pnvy  council.  ^  B^r  James  II.  he  was 
created  a  peer,  and  he  died  in  his  cause. 

*  This  event  is  still  celebrated  by  an  annual  ser- 
mon on  the  battle-field. 

*  Four  also  died  in  prison,  one  of  them  from  inj  uries 
received  from  the  pursuivants  who  captured  him. 

*  The  king  was  exceedingly  incensed  at  these 
addresses,  looking  on  them  as  the  prelude  of  a  civil 
war,  which,  however,  he  was  quite  ready  to  meet. 
"It  b  their  petitioning  has  enraged  him,"  says 
a  private  letter  of  the  time,  "  and  he  swears  by 
God,  they  may  knock  out  his  brains,  but  shall 


never  cut  off  his  head."  (Letter  of  Robert  Nelsoa 
to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  Dec.  12,  1679.) 

f  A  literary  controversy  arose  out  of  this  matter, 
in  which  the  views  of  the  court  were  maintained 
chiefly  by  Sir  Roger  L'£strans[e,  a  loyalist  who 
had  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  war,  while  those 
of  the  country  party  were  upheld  by  Gilbert  Burnet, 
the  author  of^several  important  though  much  criti- 
cised worics.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1643,  had 
been  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
a  popular  preacher,  but  had  quitted  Scotland  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  between  his  patron,  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  Lauderdale,  the  royal  commis- 
sioner. In  England  he  was  made  chapl.'iin  to  the 
king,  and  afterwards  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and 
was  for  a  while  a  court  favourite,  but  forfeited  all 
by  a  great  parade  of  intimacy  with  Lord  Russell 
and  other  parties  to  the  Rye-house  plot.  He  in 
consequence  went  abroad,  where  he  found  a  pro- 
tector in  the  prince  of  Orange,  and,  according 
to  his  own  account,  bore  a  very  important  oait  ia 
the  intrigues  which  resulted  in  the  Revolution. 
Bunfet  accompanied  the  prince  to  England,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  see  of  Salisbury,  in  posses- 
sion of  which  he  died,  March  17,  1715,  after  a  life 
more  turbulent  than  became  his  function. 

«  These  well-known  names  were  origfinally  terms 
of  reproach  applied  to  the  Scottish  Covenanters  and 
the  Irish  freebooters. 

*»  The  principal  witness  against  him  was  one 
Thomas  Dangerfield,  who  pretended  to  have  been 
employed  to  assassinate  the  king  ;  he  first  said  the 
Presbyterians  were  the  plotters,  then  the  Ro- 
manists. Some  papers  relating  to  the  matter  were 
found  concealed  in  a  meal-tub,  whence  the  name 
by  which  it  is  commonly  known. 
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Cameron  and  a  few  of  the  Cove- 
ranters  formally  renounce  allegiance 
to  the  king.  They  arc  shortly  after 
tlispcrscd,  when  Cameron  is  killed*, 
July  20. 

The  duke  of  York  returns  to  Scot- 
land. 

The  parliament  meets,  Oct.  21,  and 
proceeds  with  severity  against  the  Ab- 
horrers. 

A  bill  to  exclude  the  duke  from  the 
succession  is  passed  by  the  Commons, 
Nov.  II,  but  is  reiected  by  the  peers, 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  the 
earl  of  Halifax  (George  Savile*"). 

William,  Viscount  Stafford,  is  tried 
and  convicted  of  being  concerned  in 
the  popish  plot  (Nov.  30 — Dec.  7). 
He  is  executed  •,  Dec.  29. 

The  East  India  Company  commence 
their  trade  with  China. 

A.D.  1 68 1. 

The  parliament  is  dissolved,  Jan.  18. 
By  the  king's  command,  a  new  parlia- 
ment meets  at  Oxford,  March  21.  The 
carl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  country  party,  with  large 
bodies  of  followers,  attend  it  armed ". 
It  is  suddenly  dissolved,  without  trans- 
acting business,  March  28. 


The  king  justifies  his  dissolatio^r^ 
the  parliament  by  a  declaration,  ^,» 
8 ;  and  finding  it  well  received,  he  tii£^ 
steps  against  the  popular  leaders. 

Captain  Morgan  Kempthome"  bea/s 
off  a  fleet  of  Barbar\'  corsairs,  bur  is 
killed  in  the  action,  May. 

Oliver  Plunket,  titular  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  is  executed  as  concerned  in 
the  popish  plot",  July  i. 

The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge 
of  subornation  of  perjury ',  July  2. 
An  indictment  subsequently  preferred 
against  him  for  high  treason  is  re- 
jected by  the  Middlesex  grand  jur), 
Nov.  24,  and  he  is  set  at  liberty. 

Cargill,  the  Cameronian  preacher, 
is  executed,  July  26. 

The  duke  of  York  holds  a  parlia- 
ment in  Scotland,  July,  August  A 
test  is  imposed,  binding  all  persons 
not  to  attempt  any  alteration  in  the 
go\'ermnent  in  Church  or  State.  It  is 
very  generally  taken,  but  the  carl  of 
Argyle  '  objects.  He  is  summoned  b^ 
fore  the  council,  when  he  explains  the 
sense  in  which  he  is  willing  to  take 
it.  This  is  considered  as  "leasing- 
making',"  a  capital  offence  in  Scot- 
tish law;  he  is  imprisoned,  tried, and 


*  Car;;ill.  another  preacher,  after  thU  solemnly 
excommunicated  the  king  and  his  adherents.  He 
was  captured,  and  executed,  and  several  of  his 
followers  also  suffered,  but  the  greater  number 
were  transported  to  America,  or  sent  to  serve  in 
a  Scottish  regiment  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  sect,  however,  survived,  and  under  the  title 
«f  Cameronians  were  very  active  in  Scotland 
against  the  Jacobites  after  the  Revolution.  The 
:16th  regiment  of  Foot  was  formed  from  them,  and 
^till  bears  their  name. 

^  He  was  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  baronet,  and  wax 
bom  in  1630.^  In  x668  he  was  created  Viscount 
Halifax,  earl  in  1679,  and  mar(;[uis  in  1682 ;  in  the 
Kame  year  he  was  made  lord  pnvy  seal,  and  he  re- 
mained in  office  for  a  short  time  after  the  accession 
of  James  II.  Halifax  was  a  man  of  talent,  but  of 
a  strangely  fickle  character,  which  led  him  to  join 
in  turn,  and  soon  after  forsake,  every  party  in  the 
5tate.  He  avowed  that  he  preferred  expediency 
to  conscience,  and  he  thus  gained  the  name  of  the 
Trimmer,  which  he  professed  to  consider  no  dls- 
p:ace.  First  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  defeat- 
ing the  Exclusion  Bill :  then  he  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  recall  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
next  he  laboured  successfully  to  drive  James' from 
the  throne.  Halifax  was  by  William  restored  to 
his  oflSce  of  lord  privy  seal,  and  was  for  some  time 
apparently  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  the  Trimmer 
was  distrusted  by  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  he 
was  driven  into  retirement  in  less  than  a  year  after 
the  Revolution.     He  died  April  5,  i6q^. 

>  The  king  professed  his  belief  in  his  innocence, 
ret  did  not  venture  to  spare  his  life.  He,  however, 
mitigated  the  ordinar]^  sentence  of  treason  to  be- 
heading, and  the  sheriffs  and  others  had  the  bar- 
barity to  question  his  power  to  do  so  :  Lord  William 
Russell  and  Henry  Cornish  fboih  subsequently  exe- 
cuted) were  among  the  numoer. 


•"  Among  them  was  one  Stephen  Colles[e,  ^ 
wa*  called  by  his  party  "the  Protestant  joinff- 
He  had  long  been  known  as  a  vehement  mohotaiv, 
and  he  pas.sed  as  the  inventor  of  a  "  Protestam  w* 
to  beat  out  the  brains  of  papists.  He  now  made  h^ 
self  personally  obnoxious  to  the  king  as  the  rep^ 
author  of  coax^>e  rhymes,  which  were  sung  in  Chario* 

hearing  at  Oxford.  ^^ 

"  HewasthesonofSirJohnKcmptboneabeiaf 

mentioned.     See  a.d.  i66p,  1673. 

"  There  suffered  with  him  one  FiUharris, ad* 
perate  intriguer,  who  had  accused  various  pC*^ 
and  even  the  diUce  of  Ydrk,  of  a  design  to  kiflg^ 
king :  he  had,  however,  before  this  iswed  a  pavp* 
let,  calling  on  all  true  Protestants  **  to  take  up*** 
against  their  poj^iish  king."  and  for  this  be  wa»  cob- 
demned  as  a  traitor. 

P  His  papers  had  been  seized,  and  he  ita*^* 
alarmed  thereby  that  he  petitioned  to  be  ttlio»wJ^ 
withdraw  to  the  American  plantations,  bat  bis ps?^ 
was  rejected.  Among  the  papers  was  ''^•^'i^ 
a  treasonable  confederacy,  which  much  reie»bW 
the  Solemn  League  and  Corenant :  but  a  still  w^ 
important  document  was  a  list  of  his  fiioids  >||^ 
opfwnents  in  every  shire,  drawn  up  alphabeBCUV; 
and  classed  as  "worthy  men**  and  "raefl  varthf 
("  of  hanging'*  was  undentood)^  which  cnabM  v 
government  to  discover  many  udse  friends  and  ^ 
suspected  adversaries. 

4  Archibald  Campbell,  soa  of  the  naniim  o^ 
cuted  in  i66x.  ,j 

'  The  crown  Uwyent  held  that  be  hsdcnde«i««^ 

to  plant  discord  between  the  king  and  his  «y9^ 
by  insinuating  that  an  oath  imposed  by  P^^?^ 
could  need  explanation  :  that  ne  had  dcf>td|** 
j  legblature  thereby ;  and  had  usurped  n^ti^ 
;  |)ower  by  presuming  to  add  anythiof  of  hk  on*^ 
an  act  of  parliamenL 
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coQvictedy  but  makes  his  escape  to 
Hdbmd. 

Stephen  College  is  tried  at  Oxford 
Aug.  17.  He  is  found  guilty  of  ap- 
pearing in  arms  against  the  king 
daring  the  Oxford  parliament,  and  is 
executed  Aug.  31. 

A.D.  1682. 

The  duke  of  York  visits  England. 
He  is  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage  back 
to  Scotland,  May  5,  and  returns  to 
England  in  June. 

TTie  duke  of  Monmouth  makes  a 
progress  through  the  country,  with 
great  pomp,  which  gives  offence,  and 
he  is  held  to  balL 

The  king's  party  gain  a  decided 
ascendancy  in  the  city  of  London. 
Many  of  the  popular  party  are  pro- 
secuted for  riotous  conduct  and  libels, 
and  heavily  fined. 

The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  alarm 
flees  in  disguise  from  London,  Oct.  19. 
He  dies  in  Holland  Jan.  22,  1683. 

Francis  North,  Lord  Guilford,  ap- 
pointed lord-kecp)er  %  Dec.  20. 

Chelsea  Hospital  founded  for  in- 
"i-alid  soldiers  *. 

A.D.  1683. 

The  city  of  London  is  declared  to 
have  forfeited  its  charters,  in  con- 
sequence of  imposing  an  illegal  toll, 


and  libelling  the  king,  June  12.  The 
magistracy  is  remodelled,  but  the  fran- 
chises are  in  general  left  untouched  ". 

A  plot,  termed  the  Rye-house  Plot, 
is  discovered.  The  earl  of  Essex 
(Arthur  Capel  *),  William  Lord  Russell 
(son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford),  Lord 
Howard  of  Eskrick^,  Algernon  Syd- 
ney*, and  others,  are  taken,  but  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  makes  his  escape. 
All  these  parties  seem  to  have  fully 
agreed  on  an  insurrection  in  England 
and  Scotland,  with  the  intention  of 
securing  the  succession  to  the  throne 
to  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Some  of 
the  conspirators  had  also  a  design  to 
assassinate  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
York,  but  whether  with  or  without  the 
privity  of  the  others  is  uncertain  ■.  The 
carl  of  Essex  was  found  dead  in  the 
Tower  July  1 3 ;  on  which  day  also  Lord 
Russell  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
treason'*.  He  was  executed  July  21  ; 
and  several  of  the  meaner  agents  suf- 
fered about  the  same  time. 

The  University  of  Oxford  publishes 
a  decree  (July  21)  asserting  the  neces- 
sity of  passive  obedience,  and  con- 
demning several  works  containing  con- 
trary propositions  to  be  burnt  ^. 

Tangier  is  dismantled,  and  the  gar- 
rison brought  to  England,  where  they 
are  kept  in  pay. 

Algernon  Sydney  being  convicted 


*  He  had  been  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  attained  celebrity  as  a  lawyer  on  the 
Noffc^  circuit,  and  had  held  the  posts  of  solicitor 
and  attorney-general,  and  judge.  He  died  Sept.  5, 
1685,  and  was  succeeded  bv  Jefienes. 

(  See  a  notice  of  Queen  Mary's  intended  founda- 
tioa  at  p.  323,  and  of  King  James'  theological  col- 
lie, at  p.  371. 

»  Much  the  same  course  was  taken  in  each  of  the 
next  five  years  against  various  obnoxious  corpora- 
tions. The  effect  of  the  change  generally  was  to 
confine  the  power  of  rctumin;;  members  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  mayors  and  aldermen,  who  were  the 
nominees  of  the  Crown. 

>  Son  of  Lord  Capel,  beheaded  in  1649.  He  had 
been  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1673  to  1676, 
and  was  a  vehement  supporter  of  the  factious  pro- 
ceedings of  Shaftesbury. 

7  Wuliam  Howard.  He  had  in  1674  been  en- 
gaged in  treasonable  designs,  but  had  earned  par- 
don by  betraying  his  associates;  he  acted  m  a 
fjwiflay  manner  on  this  occasion. 

•  He  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Sydney,  earl 
of  Leicester,  and  was  bom  in  16x7.  He  bore  a  part 
in  most  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
but  though  named  as  one  of  the  king's  judges  he 
did  not  attend  the  trial.  He  professed  the  sternest 
republicanism,  and  was  therefore  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  Cromwell ;  but  on  the  fall  of  the  pro- 
tectorate he  again  took  part  in  public  aflfairs.  and 
he  was  employed  on  an  embassy  to  the  north  of 
Europe  when  the  Restoration  took  place.  He  lived 
in  vouintary  exile  until  the  year  1679,  when  he  was 
penoitted  to  return  to  England  on  a  general  promise 


of  peaceable  behaviour,  which  he  did  not  keep. 
Sydney  was  a  man  of  a  fierce,  unbending  temper, 
and  an  unbeliever ;  he  was  also,  in  spite  of  his 
professed  republicanism,  a  pensioner  of  France. 
Though  probably  guilty,  he  was  convicted  by  unjus- 
tifiable means,  an  unpublished  writing  found  in  his 
desk  being  illegally  taken  as  the  second  witness  re- 
quired in  charges  of  high  treason ;  and  his  de- 
meanour before  the  brutal  Jefferies  was  firm  and 
dignified  ;  hence  he  is  usually,  though  most  erro- 
neously, regarded  as  an  illustrious  sufferer  in  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

•  This  question  has  been  verywarmly  debated, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Lord  Kussell,  but  there 
can  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  Sydney  was  an  assassin 
in  intention,  like  Rumbold  and  Ayloffe. 

*•  Lord  Howard  of  Elskrick,  the  principal  witness 
against  him,  did  not  charge  him  with  a.sscnting  to 
the  design  arainst  the  king's  life  :  and  his  attainder 
was  reversed  in  the  first  parliament  after  the  Revo- 
lution. 

•  Twenty-seven  propositions  were  thus  authorita- 
tively condemned,  as  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture,  the 
decrees  of  councils,  the  writing  of  the  Fathers,  the 
faith  and  profession  of  the  primitive  Church ;  also  de- 
structive of  kingly  eovemnient,  the  safety  of  the 
royal  person,  the  public  peace,  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  bonds  of  human  society.  Some  of  them 
were  taken  from  Romanist  writers  (as  Bcllarminc), 
some  from  Hobbes.  Milton,  Haxter,  Owen.  Godwm, 
Buchanan,  Knox,  and  other  sectaries ;  and  two  were 
from  a  work  by  Whitby,  the  commentator  on  the 
New  Testament.  Whitby,  who  was  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  nude  a  public  rci nictation. 
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of  participation  in  the  plot,  Nov.  21, 
is  beheaded,  Dec.  7. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  is  pardoned, 
and  returns  to  court.  He  was,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  make  a  confession  of 
his  offences,  which  he  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  explain  away ;  the  king 
then  banished  him  from  his  presence, 
and  he  fled  to  Holland  early  in  the 
next  year. 

A.D.  1684. 

Mr.  Hampden  **,  one  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary party,  is  convicted  of  a  mis- 
demeanour*, and  is  fined  ;£4o,ooo, 
Feb.  6. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson  is  heavily 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  writing  and 
publishing  "a  very  scandalous  and  se- 
ditious book,  called  Julian  the  Apo- 
state V  Feb.  1 1. 

The  earls  of  Danby  and  Powys,  and 
lords  Arundel  and  Belasyze,  are  re- 
leased from  the  Tower,  on  bail', 
Feb.  12. 

Sir    Samuel   Bamardiston,    a  rich 


London  merchant,  is   fined   ;f  io,< 
for  "  scandalous  and  seditious  ref 
tions  against  the  government,'*  A^ 
19.    Less  wealthy  parties,  for  sinx^JJ 
offences,  are  placed  in  the  pillory. 

Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  and  >^^. 
loway,  two  parties  to  the  Rye-ltouse 
Plot,  are  seized  abroad  \  sent  to  ^ng- 
land,  and  executed.  May,  June. 

Titus  Oates,  convicted  of  libelling  the 
duke  of  York,  is  sentenced  to  an  enor- 
mous fine,  and  is  imprisoned  in  de- 
fault of  payment 

The  king  dispenses  with  the  Test 
Act,  and  restores  the  duke  of  York  to 
his  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  and      « 
his  seat  in  the  council.  i 

The  marquis  of  Halifax  intrigues  < 
unsuccessfully  for  the  recall  of  the  \ 
duke  of  Monmouth.  j 

A.D.  1685.  I 

The  king  dies  at  St  James's,  Feb.  6,      | 
having  been  previously  reconciled  to      | 
the  Church  of  Rome  *.    He  is  buried 
at  Westminster,  Feb.  14. 


Events  in  General  History. 


A.D. 

The  Stadtholdership  abolished   in 

Holland 1650 

The  Venetians  defeat  the  Turks  in 

the  Dardanelles  .        .         •     1655 

Ducal  Prussia  becomes  independent 

of  Poland 1656 

Peace    of  the    Pyrenees,    between 

France  and  Spain  .  .  .  1659 
Denmark  changed  from  a  Umited  to 

an  absolute  monarchy  .         .     1 660 

The  Turks  defeated  at  the  Raab  .  1664 
Louis    XIV.    seizes    the    Spanish 

Netherlands        ....     1667 


1669 


Candia  taken  by  the  Turks     . 

Poland  invaded  by  the  Turks,  and 
forced  to  cede  several  pro- 
vinces        ..... 

The  Swedes  lose  most  of  their 
German  possessions    . 

First  war  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Turks 

Peace  of  Nimuegen 

Absolute  power  established  in 
Sweden 1680 

Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks        .    1685 


1671 

1677 

1678 
167S 


'  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
opponent  of  ship-money  ;  was  a  man  of  indif- 
ferent character,  and  at  length  died  by  his  own 
hand. 

•  The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  been  subpoenaed 
to  give  evidence  against  him,  but  fled  to  the  con- 
tinent instead.  This  prevented  Hampden's  trial  for 
treason,  two  witnesses  being  necessary,  and  there 
being  no  writings  which  the  crown  lawyers  could 
turn  to  their  purpose,  as  they  had  recently  done 
with  Sydney. 

''  He  had  been  chaplain  to  Lord  Russell.  His 
book,  which  was  considered  as  a  libel  on  the 


duke  of  York,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  tte 
hangman. 

(  Lord  Petre,  committed  with  the  other  Roauaiit 
lords  in  1678,  had  died  in  confinement  a  few  vedft 
before. 

^  Armstrong  was  seized  in  HoOaad,  Hallovif 
in  the  West  Indies. 

'  This  was  done  by  a  Benedictine  monk.  Job 
Huddleston,  who  had  forwarded  Chaxlc»'  acspc 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  had,  ever 
the  Restoration,  been  in  coosequcnoe  exoeiiledl 
name  from  the  penalties  occasicNiaUy 
by  proclamation  against  Romish  priests. 


I  I*MES,  the  second  sumving  son  of 
[  Charles  1.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  was 
bontal  St  James's,  Oct.  15,  1633,  and 
■as  immediately  created  duke  of  York. 
Me  accompanied  his  father  during  the 
dvj]  war,  and  was  captured  by  Fairfax 
on  the  surrender  of  Oxford,  but  con- 
trived to  escape  disguised  as  a  girl,  to 
Holland,  in  the  year  1648.  He  served 
with  reputation  in  both  the  French 
and  Spanish  armies,  and  was  ready  to 
bice  the  command  of  a  force  for  the 
mvasion  of  England  if  the  rising  of 
Sir  George  Booth  and  others  in  1659 
liad  been  successftil.  The  duke  re- 
tnmed  to  England  with  his  brother  in 
1660,  and  having  a  great  aptitude  for 
sea  affairs,  he  acted  as  lord  high  ad- 
miral until,  having  become  a  Roman- 
ist, he  was  displaced  by  the  Test  Act 
in  1673.    The  popular  


the  Popish  plot  induced  him  to  re- 
tire abroad,  but  he  was  soon  recalled, 
and  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Scotland,  which  he  administered  with 
harshness.  His  enemies  in  England 
laboured  earnestly  to  exclude  him  from 
the  throne,  but  ineffectually,  and  he 
became  king  on  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, Feb.  6,  1685. 
James  commenced   his   reign   witli 


disclaiming  any  i 
fering  with  the  Church,  and  promising 
a  legal  course  of  government ;  but  his 
acts  were  not  in  accordance  with  his 
declarations,  and  his  opponents,  who 
in  (the  last  years  of  his  brother's  reign 
had  found  an  asylum  in  Holland,  at 
once  began  to  concert  measures  for 
an  invasion.  Accordingly  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  landed  in  England,  and 
the  earl  of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  but 
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hoth  failed,  and  the  attempt  of  the  for- 
mer especially  was  punished  with  ex- 
treme severity.  James  was  emboldened 
by  liiis  success  to  proceed  with  hasty 
btcps  in  a  design  which  he  had  unhap- 
pily formed  of  restoring  Romanism'. 

He  had  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  made  arrangements  with 
that  view  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  he  now  ventured  to  extend  them 
to  Jingland.  He  claimed  a  power  of 
<lispensing  with  the  penal  laws,  dis- 
missed his  parliament  when  it  shewed 
:i  resolution  to  oppose  him,  exhausted 
every  effort  to  gain  converts,  called 
such,  as  well  as  Romish  ecclesiastics, 
to  his  councils,  lal^oured  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  and  for- 


bade the  controversial  sermons  whidi 
the  clergy,  justly  alarmed  at  his  pro- 
ceedings, felt  it  their  duly  to  deliver. 
This  injunction  was  disregarded,  and 
to  enforce  it  (in  defiance  of  a  positirc 
enactment  to  the  contrar>' *•),  a  new 
court    of   Ecclesiastical   CommissioD 
was  established,  which  suspended  the 
bishop  of  London^  from  his  office, 
and  afterwards  perpetrated  the  most 
flagrant  injustice  an  both  Universities. 
The  Church,  through  these  harsh  and 
illegal  measures  of  James,  was  exposed 
to  a  severe  trial  during  his  reign,  bat 
happily  the  prelates  were  (with  some 
few   exceptions   that   are  easily  ac- 
counted for  *)  eminently  fitted  for  their 
posts,   and   their   passive   resistance 


*  He  retained  far  a  time  in  oftice  the  marquis  of 
lia1if:ix.  Lord  Rochester  (his  brother-in-law),  and 
others  who  were  esteemed  friendn  of  Ic^al  govem- 
jiiL-ut,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  his  conhduucc  was 
'jiven  to  men  of  8  very  diAercnt  description.  (K 
tiit^sc,  the  most  prominent  was  Rijbcrt  Spenser, 
o  irl  of  Sundcrlaad,  bom  in  1641,  and  son  of  the 
iicer  killed  in  the  first  battle  of  Newbury.  He  had 
been  employed  by  Charles  II.  in  various  embassies, 
and  first  became  distiBguishcd  in  paiiiamcnt  by  op- 
}•  •>iiig  the  Exclusion  KU;  he  afterwards  favoured 
It,  hut  being:  of  a  supple,  insiaiiatinK  nature,  he  pro- 
mirud  a  reconcili.ttion  with  the  duke  of  York,  and, 
}::<)st  unhappily,  was  placed  by  him  at  the  head  of 
:ifirHirs  when  he  became  king.  He  piofessed  lun- 
>«elf  a  C(^nvcrt  to  Romanism,  and  urged  the  most 
<iestructivc  measures,  being  all  the  while,  as  is  now 
known,  not  only  a  pensioner  of  France,  bat  m  oor- 
respondencc  with  the  mini>tcrs  of  the  prince  of 
i  'rani^c  ;  who,  when  he  obtained  the  crown,  after  a 
.s!i(>rt  interval  of  apparent  dis;;race  did  not  scruple  to 
cinpjjoy  him,  thou|;n  the  acti<^n  was  most  unpopular. 
Sunderland  died  in  170^,  leaving  a  character  of  al- 
-:iv;>t  unparalleled  baseness.  Another  adviser  of  the 
:  •w^,  though  prob.ibly  a  mere  tool  of  Sunderland, 
w.^^  F.dward  Pctrc,  a  Jesuit ;  a  few  Romanist  peers 
were  also  called  to  his  c<juncils.  but  it  is  evident,  from 
the  king's  own  account  in  his  Memoirs,  that  their 
a'!\ice  w^as  more  moderate  thau  that  of  Sunderland 
or  I'etrc,  who  were  mere  political  adventurcr&. 

^  Sec  A.D.  1641. 

*:  Henry  Compton.  a  yonnger  son  of  Spencer 
Compton,  carl  of  Northampton,  was  bom  in  1632. 
He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
then  travelled  awhile,  and  on  the  Restoration 
I>ecame  a  comet  of  horse ;  but  he  soon  quitted  the 
military  life,  and  resumed  his  studies.  In  x66o 
lie  was  made  a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
nnd  afterwards  master  of  the  hospiLil  of  St.  Cross, 
Winchester.  He,  however,  did  not  reside  there, 
hut  was  a  constant  attendant  at  court,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  education  of  the  princesses  Mary 
iind  Anne.  In  1674  Dr.  Compton  was  made  bishop 
of  Oxford,  and  in  1675  he  was  translated  to  London. 
He  now  incurred  the  Icing's  displeasure  by  declining 
to  proceed  in  an  extrajudicial  way  against  Dr.  Sharp, 
who  had  disregarded  the  royal  order  against  contro- 
versial sermons.  ^  The  bi.shop  was  suspended  from 
the  exercise  of  his  function,  and  afler  a  time  he 
joined  with  the  earl  of  Danby  and  others  in  inviting 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  England.  The  bishop  con- 
ducted the  princess  Anne  to  ^oin  the  prince,  and 
otheru'ise  exerted  himself  in  hj.s  cause  :  he  also  as- 
sisted at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
favoured  William's  views  for  a  comprehension  of 
rile  di&scnters,  expecting,  as  his  enemies  said.  \o 


succeed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canlatnry,  via 
Sancroft  should  be  deprived  :  but,  if  sudi  was  lu 
view,  he  was  disappointed.  He  took  Btllr  funber 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  died,  after  kilding  ik 
see  of  London  thirty-eight  yean,  July  7. 171 3. 

*  Crewe,  Sprat,  Cartwrif^hc,  and  Porker,  all 
avowed  puritans  at  one  penod  of  thdr  livcf,  iR 
alluded  ta  The  first  two  sat  on  the  Ecdcslisikil 
Commission:  the  next  lahouxcd  to  prc>cure  ad- 
dresses of  thanks  ham  his  dergf  Ibr  th«  dcdan- 
tion  uf  indulgence :  and  th*  laal  nsurped  the  pce- 
st  Jenc>'  of  Magdalen,  a  step  which  threatenevi  the 
property  of  every  man  in  die  country,  and  pradp- 
tated  the  Kevolutibn. 

Nmtkmnigl  Crewe  was  bom  of  a  noble  faoilr  io 
the  north  of  ^-"g*""^ ;  he  was  educated  at  liarok 
CoUege,  Ozfocd,  of  which  he  became  rector  in  166I, 
was  in  1669  made  dean  of  Chichester,  in  1671  Uibop 
of  Oadardt  and  in  1G74  translated  to  Durham,  ne 
was  excepted  by  name  from  the  general  pardoB  is 
z6oo,  but  eventually  made  his  peace  with  the  acv 
mlers,  and  held  his  see  till  his  death.  Sept.  18,  xta 

Thimtax  Sfrat^  a  I>evonshire  man,  born  in  lOA 
and  educated  at  Wadh.am  College,  Oxford,  wi«c 
a  poem  on  the  dc.ith  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  kkcsic 
him  to  Moses  and  his  son  to  Joshua.    At  the  Re- 
storation he  professed  to  study  science, thus  1 
favour  at  court,  vras  made  dan  of  Wc 
1683,  and  bishop  of  Rochester  in  16B4.    Ht^ 
an  account  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  and  was  ia  j 
favour  with  James,  but  at  length  he  T 
and  declin^  to  act  00  the 
sion  ;  and  he  readily  took  the  new  oaths  l»  WiM 
and  Mary.  ^  In  x6f|2  he  was  taken  into  cnsiodyM 
suspicion  of  intriguing  in  hyoar  ai  his  old  aoaHb 
but  was  soon  released.     Sprat  <fied  Maiy  wo,  im 
with  the  character  uf  an  elqpmt  writer,  but  a«al« 
time-serving  man. 

TAc0uu  C^wtun'^ht,  the  son  of  aa  Esacxidta^ 
master,  was  bora  at  Northaoiptoa,  Sept.  1.  ife^ 
He  was  brought  up  a  puritan,  was  intrvdcd  vf  n* 
parliamentary  visitors  on  Queen's  CoU^c*'*  OmMI 
and  became  vicar  of  Wanhamrtow,  T  '  ^"""^ 
great  loyalty  at  the  Restontion,  Ik  was ; 
chaplain  to  Uie  duke  of  Glonceaier,  aest  ] 
of  SL  Paul's,  chai^n  to  the  Uaif , 
Durham,  and  dean  of  Rvon.  Jaaias  IL 1 
bishop  of  Chester,  in  October,  1686 ;  aid  be  • 
heartily  supported  all  the  kins^  wont  ■ctm^ 
that  he  feared  to  remain  behind  Inn,  and  ^JP^ 
him  in  France.  Early  in  1689  he  aocampaBanl^** 
to  Ireland 
and  washimed 

fessed  opponent  .  

man  of  ^ood  capacity,  and  had  made  leme  pwpg^ 
in  leanung  f  mit  he  adds«  that "  in  was  aaiiM* 


nee.  ynHTin  Tfrftjhn  arrrmtiinrr^r** 

:  he  died  there  shortly  after  (Mfn  >si 

imed  in  Christ  Cfanich,  DuhGn.   Af^ 

lonent  (Burnet)  allowt  that  he  w»  '  * 
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cwntually  procured  for  the  nation  re- 
lief from  his  misgovemment,  though 
several  of  their  number  became  emi- 
nent sufferers  for  conscience'  sake. 

The  king  induced  the  judges  to  g^ve 
a  decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power,  and  he  Ibttoired  this  up  by 
fonning  a  camp  on  Hoonslow  heath, 
the  officers  in  which  were  chiefly  Ro- 
manists, and  where  mass  was  openly 
said ;  he  also  publicly  received  an  en- 
voy from  the  pope,  and  dismissed 
fixun  office  all  who  ventured  to  dis- 
approve of  his  proceedings.  He  had 
alreaify  puUished  2  Declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  sedulously 
courted  the  Protestant  nonconformists ; 
bot  thev  in  general  mistrusted  him, 
and  decuned  to  forward  the  restoration 
of  Romanism  by  joining  in  his  attack 
on  the  Church ;  this  did  not  warn 
HcOf  and  he  published  the  Declara- 
tion a  second  time,  adding  a  com- 
mand that  It  should  be  r«Ld  in  all 
churches.  A  hamUe  petition  against 
this  order,  presented  to  him  in  his 
own  doset  oy  the  primate  and  six- 
other  prelates,  was  by  his  advisers 
prononnced  a  libel,  and  the  bishops 
were  sent  to  the  Tower;  they  were 
soon  after  put  upon  their  trial,  and 
were  acquitted  (June  50,  1688),  an 
event  which  brought  the  reign  of 
James  virtually  to  a  dose. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  the  son- 
in-iaw  of  James,  had  long  taken  a  lively 


interest  in  the  affiurs  of  England,  and 
had  watched  the  growing  discontents, 
which,  indeed,  he  is  by  some  writers 
accused  of  fomenting.  He  had  put 
himself  forward  as  the  champion  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  opponent  of 
the  gigantic  schemes  of  conquest  plan- 
ned by  Louis  XIV.  of  France ;  and 
he  easily  persuaded  the  States  of 
Holland  to  supply  him  with  a  force 
which  might  enable  him  to  procure 
for  the  people  of  England  that  pro- 
tection to  their  religion  and  liberties 
only  to  be  expected  from  a  free  parlia- 
ment, and  also  to  secure  the  right 
of  his  wife  to  the  throne  in  case  the 
king  should  die  without  male  issue. 
A  son  was  bom  to  the  king  about 
the  very  time  of  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops,  but  doubts  were  expressed 
as  to  his  legitimacy,  and  the  prince 
landed  in  England,  Nov.  5,  1688. 

The  king,  who  had  neglected  the 
warnings  given  him,  now  attempted 
to  retrace  his  steps.  He  reinstated 
Bishop  Compton,  made  such  repara- 
tion as  he  could  to  the  Universities^ 
and  dismissed  his  most  obnoxious 
counsdlors  ;  but  he  could  not  regain 
the  confidence  of  his  people.  His 
army  mdted  away,  and  the  prince  ad- 
vanced towards  London ;  his  daughter 
the  Princess  Anne,  her  husband  Prince 
George,  his  nephews  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton and  Lord  Cornbury,  and  his  fa- 
vourite, Lord  Churchill  •,  alike  forsook 


and  serrile,  crud.  and  boutcrons :  and  by  tbe  great 
fifantia  kc  alknred  himaetf,  he  fell  uoder  much 
Kaadal  of  the  wont  sort." 

Smmmti  PttrkeTf  aLo  of  a  puritan  (amily,  was 
bofB  at  NortfaaiDirtoB,  in  1640.  His  father  was  a 
hvyer,  and  was  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer 
b  uiB  last  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was 
«i^iT— «<  at  Wadham  CoDcgc,  Oxfctd,  where,  being 
coaBBittad  to  the  care  of  a  presbyterian  tutor,  **  be 
iSd,"  says  Anthony  \  Wood,  '' accordui^  to  his 
ConBcr  fareedinfir*  1<^<I  ^  strict  and  religioas  Gfe, 
fiHied.  prayed,  with  other  students,  weekly  to- 
l^ther,  aid  fiar  their  refection  fieeding  on  thin  broth, 
made  of  oatmeal  and  water  only,  they  were  com- 
mDoly  called  GmeDen."  At  the  Restoration  he 
fonook  the  puritan  porty,  and  made  himself  re- 
marfcable  for  his  bitter  attacks  on  them.  He  be- 
came chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  prebendary 
and  archdeacon  of  Omtcroury,  and  eventually 
lulwp  of  Oxford,  and  a  privy  coandUor ;  soon 
after  whick  he  was  forcibfy  intruded  into  the  office 
of  president  of  Magdalen.  He  died  March  ao, 
1688,  leaTing  the  character  of  a  voluminous  and 
acute  writer,  but  a  dishonest  man.  Parker  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  see  of  Oxford  by  Timothy  Hall,  an 
obscure  Loadooer,  also  bred  a  presbytenan,  whose 
only  daim  to  die  king's  favour  was  that  he  was 
one  of  the  very  few  clergy  who  read  his  Declara- 
tion. Hall  came  to  Oxford  m  October,  1688,  but 
no  one  recognised  hu  authority,  and  he  died  poor 
and  despisedTat  Hackney,  April  10,  1690. 

■  John  CSiurchill,  ton  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 


a  Dorsetshire  gentleman,  was  bom  June  34,  x65c% 
and  when  very  jroung  i»-as  brought  to  court,  when 
he  became  page  to  the  duke  of  York,  axid  was 
favoured  and  preicrred  by  him.  He  soon  received 
a  commasBun  ui  the  Guards,  served  at  Tangier  and 
in  France,  accompanied  the  duke  to  Scotland  and 
the  continent,  and  in  1682  was,  at  his  solicitation, 
created  a  ScotUsh  peer  (Lord  Eyemouth),  and  made 
colonel  of  a  regiment  ot  the  Guards.  ^  When  Tames 
became  king  he  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  I^rd 
Churcliill,  and  made  him  second  in  command  of 
the  force  employed  against  Monmonth.  He  had 
in  the  meantime  (1681)  married  Sarah  Jennings,  an 
attendant  on  the  Princess  Anne,  who  possessed  un- 
bounded influence  over  her  mistress,  and  he  had 
begun  to  accumulate  a  fortune,  an  object  which  he 
steadily  pursued  through  a  long  life,  little  regarding, 
apparently,  any  other  consideration.  Hence  he  de- 
serted his  bcnefiactor  at  the  most  critical  moment, 
and  appCed  himself  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  new 
king,  out  his  motives  were  known,  and  he  was  not 
trusted,  thonj^  he  was  created  earl  of  Marlborough, 
and  was  for  a  time  employed  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
Flanders,  on  account  of  his  great  military  talents. 
His  dealings  with  the  exiled  king  were  discovered, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  but  soon  re- 
leased. As  duke  and  duchess  of  Marlborough,  he 
and  his  wife  were  in  effect  rulers  of  the  state  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  under 
which  period  some  further  account  of  their  charac- 
ter axid  conduct  will  be  found. 
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him ;  with  difficulty  he  sent  his  queen 
and  infant  son  to  France,  and  en- 
deavoured to  follow  them,  quitting 
Whitehall,  Dec.  ii,  1688,  in  disguise. 
He  was,  however,  seised  near  Favers- 
ham,  and  brought  back  to  London, 
whence  in  a  few  days  he  was  removed 
under  a  guard  of  Dutch  soldiers  to 
Rochester,  and  was  then  allowed  to 
escape  to  France,  landing  at  Amble- 
teusc  on  Christmas-day. 

Louis  XIV,  received  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  engaged  warmly  in  his  quar- 
rel. He  mainly  supplied  the  means 
for  an  attempt  which  James  made  to 
establish  himself  in  Ireland,  and  when 
this  failed  continued  a  liberal  pen- 
sion to  him  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  event  occurred  Sept.  6, 1701,  at 
St.  Germain's  ;  he  was  buried  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Paris. 

James,  while  duke  of  York,  married 
Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  chan- 
cellor. Clarendon,  She  died,  a  con- 
vert to  Romanism,  March  31,  1671, 
having  borne  him  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  who  all  died  young,  and 
two  daughters,  Marv  and  Anne,  who 
both  ascended  the  throne.  In  1673  he 
married  Mary  Beatrice  d'Este,  sister  of 
the  duke  of  Modena  ;  she  bore  him  a 
son  and  four  daughters  who  died  young, 
and  one  son,  James  Francis  Edward, 
who  is  known  in  history  as  the  Old 
Pretender,  or,  more  courteously,  as  the 
Chevalier  de  St  George.  The  queen, 
who  was  a  woman  of  gentle  and  pious 
disposition,  lived  in  comparative  po- 
verty, and  almost  monastic  seclusion, 
in  the  nunnery  of  Chaillot  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  expired, 
May  7,  1718,  at  St.  Germain's.  James 
left  also,  by  Miss  ChurchiU',  the  sister 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  a  natural 
son,  James  duke  of  Berwick,  who 
served  with  much  distinction  in  the 
French  army,  and  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Philipsburg  in  1734. 

James  employed  the  same  arms  and 
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iima  of  lUDM  n. 
The  conduct  of  this  king  has  ben 
censured  by  all  parties,  and  it  appears 
undeniable  that  he  was  justly  exdudd 
from  the  rule  that  he  had  so  abused*. 
He  was  fond  of  arbitrary  povrer,  and 
being  naturally  of  a  stem  and  resolute 
temper,  he  was  too  ready  to  listen  U 
dishonest  advisers,  and  to  attempt  D 
compass  bis  ends  by  violent  means; 
he  was  in  consequence  far  less  suc- 
cessful than  his  brother,  who  had  n- 
lied  on  address  and  corruption.   V<t 
he  was  personally  a  better  nun  than 
his   predecessor.     He   bad  in  eariia 
life  displayed  courage   and  activity,    . 
and  was  even  laboriftus  in  his  atltt-     ! 
tion  to  the  duties  of  the  high  o&cts    \ 
that  he  filled  ' ;  but  when  he  becaw    i 
king,  it  appeared  that  not  only  »     ■ 
his  temper  soured,  but  even  his  mini    , 
in  some  degree  affected  by  the  mt-    ■ 
tions    and   disappointments  that  l<( 
met  with.     His  private  life  was  W"- 
ous,  though    less  openly  scandalwi 
than  that  of  Charles ;  but  he  is  i''    ,; 
lowed,  even  by  his  enemies,  to  bit    ' 
been  a  kind  parent,  and  hence  n((    j 
to  have  meritM  the  treatment  be  ofl    -' 
with  at  the  hands  of  his  dau^teis'' 
His  conversion  to  Romanism  is  (** 
looked  on  as  the  cause  of  all  bis  # 
ficulties,  but  this  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  ;   his   very   nature  seoni  P 
have    been    tyrannical ;   and  be  » 
conceived  to  have  adapted  his  ne« 
creed  rather  from  political  than  b^ 


'  She  also  hort  Tiua  iwa  daufrhlen,  of  wham  on' 
died  a  nun,  and  Ihe  othtr,  Hcnrieltj,  mamed  Si 
Henry  Waidtenivc,  iftcrwanlj  Lord  Waldcgijvt 
Katherinc  Sedky  aDgthct  of  hi>  miitieoo,  bor 
bim  a  daughiw.  who  Buuricd,  Sm,  Jamts  Anaalc* 
eul  of  Angleuv,  and  secaaily,  John  Sheffield 
duke  or  BuekiDghun. 

I  Haoy  cC  the  Jaco^tei,  as  Ihsy  were  arierward 


by  the  indeliticable 
na™,  laiied  ihe  flr- 
llle  oT  La  Hogni 
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religious  motives,  being  persuaded 
that  it  was  more  favourable  than  any 
other  to  the  rule  of  an  absolute 
monarch. 


A.D.  1685. 

James  succeeds  to  the  throne,  Feb.  6, 
and  is  crowned  April  23.  He  professes 
his  intention  to  defend  and  support 
the  Church  of  England,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  ;  yet  he  goes  in  royal 
state  to  mass,  forms  a  secret  council 
of  Romanists^,  opens  a  negotiation 
vith  the  pope  (Innocent  XL),  and 
kvies  taxes  by  his  own  authority. 

Many  Romanists,  and  some  Pro- 
testant nonconformists,  are  discharged 
from  prison  by  the  king's  order  K 

The  duke  of  Ormond  is  deprived  of 
the  government  of  Ireland,  Feb.  24. 
After  a  time  the  office  of  lord  lieu- 
tenant is  given  to  the  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon", but  the  real  power  is  en- 
trusted to  Richard  Talbot",  created 
earl  of  TyrconneL 

The  Scottish  parliament  meets  April 
23.  It  passes  rigid  laws  against  the 
Covenanters,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
harassed  by  the  soldiery  under  Gra- 
ham of  Qaverhouse  ^ 

The  various  bodies  of  exiles  in  Hol- 
land resolve  on  the  invasion  of  both 
England  and  Scotland,  ApriL 

'Hie  triumph  of  the  government  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  had  driven  men  of  very  different 
classes  to  seek  refuge  abroad ;  and 
when  they  met  to  concert  their  mea- 
sures they  found  that  they  agreed  in 


little  beside  their  hatred  to  the  English 
government.  Unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, the  duke  of  Monmouth  and 
the  earl  of  Argyle  seemed  pointed 
out  by  their  rank  for  leaders,  though 
neither  of  them  possessed  the  stren^ 
of  mind  necessary  to  control  the  tur- 
bulent men  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rourfded ;  and  they  suffered  themselves, 
against  their  better  judgment,  to  be- 
come the  nominal  heads  of  expedi- 
tions, the  fate  of  which  was  hopeless 
from  the  very  beginning,  as  every  thing 
was  betrayed  by  a  spy'.  The  followers 
of  Monmouth,  though  there  were  seve- 
ral republicans  and  Rye-house  plotters 
among  them,  professed  a  wish  to  make 
him  king,  and  therefore  treated  him 
with  outward  deference,  which  he  ill 
repaid  by  being  one  of  the  first  to  flee 
from  the  field.  Argyle,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  denied  the  authority  ne- 
cessary to  the  conmiander  of  any  war- 
like expedition ;  he  was  controlled  in 
every  step  by  a  council  which  could 
never  come  to  a  decision;  and  he 
was  abandoned  to  his  fate,  when  a 
few  militia-men  appeared  in  arms 
against  him. 

Titus  Oates  is  convicted  of  perjury 
in  relation  to  the  Popish  plot.  May  9. 
He  is  fined,  degraded,  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  and  put  in  the  pillory,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life  *». 

The  parliament  meets  May  19.  It 
settles  tunnage  and  poundage  and 
other  duties  on  the  king  for  life,  [i 
Jac.  II.  c.  i]. 

The  earl  of  Danby,  and  the  Roman- 
ist lords  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the 


k  This  oonsisted  of  Petre,  the  Jesuit ;  Richard 
^alboc  and  Henry  Jermyn,  soon  adtex  created  earls 
of  Tjrconnel  and  Dover ;  Lords^  Arundel  and 
Bdasyie,  and  the  earis  of  Castlemaine  and  Powis. 

I  Romanists  and  quakers  were  the  only  parties 
who  hen^ted  by  this,  as  it  was  limited  to  those 
who  were  confined  for  refusing  the  oaths  of  alle- 
gimioe  and  supremacv;  persons  imprisoned  for 
<4tmen  against  the  Conventicle  Act,  or  for  refus- 
ing to  pay  tithes,  were  not  released. 

■  Henry  Hyde,  the  eldest  son  of  the  chancellor. 
His  brother  Lawrence  was  earl  of  Rochester. 

•  He  was  a  younger  son  of  an  old  Enj^lish  familv 
of  die  Pale,  wnich  had  been  concerned  m  the  Irish 
rebdfioa:  but  he  had  joined  Charles  II.  while  in 
enle,  and  had  ever  since  been  a  dependant  on  the 
ooort.  Lord  Clarendon  gives  a  very  unfavotirable 
^■ityt^^i-  of  him,  and  he  appean  to  have  been 
a  man  of  a  violent  nature,  rough  and  boisteroiis 
in  htt  behaviour,  and  utterly  destitute  of  honour- 
able principle.  According  to  the  statement  of 
Oatea,  he  was  concerned  m  the  Popish  plot,  but 
be  eaeaped  prooecution ;  one  of  his  brothers  (Peter 
Talbot,  a  Jesuit,)  died  a  prisoner  on  a  similar 
diaige,  in  s68ow 


<*  Many  of  the  stories  related  of  the  cruelty  of 
Claverhouse  may  be  safely  regarded  as  monstrous 
exaggerations  of  what  were  merely  the  military 
precautions  always  considered  necessary  in  a  hos- 
tile country.  The  Covenanters  were  in  communi- 
cation with  the  exiles  in  Holland,  who  were 
avowedly  planning^  an  invasion,  and  such  itine- 
rants as  "  the  Christian  carrier,"  and  others  who 
are  said  to  have  been  shot  in  cold  blood,  were 
really,  and  justly,  executed  by  martial  law  as  spies 
and  traitors. 

p  This  is  believed  to  have  been  Robert  Ferguson, 
a  fugitive  presbyterian  minister,  who  was  per- 
petually urging  the  most  violent  measures  on  his 
companions,  and  venturing  into  the  most  dangerous 
situations,  but  who  always  esca{>ed  without  liarm, 
while  those  who  had  followed  his  counsel  died  in 
the  field  or  on  the  scafibld. 

n  The  whipping  was  inflicted  with  such  seventy, 
that  it  seemed  the  intention  to  flog  him  to  death. 
He,  however,  survived  it,  and  was  released  at  the 
Revolution ;  and  though  the  House  of  Lords,  bear- 
ing in  mind  his  infamous  character,  refused  to  re- 
verse the  iudgment,  he  received  a  pension,  which 
he  enjoyed  until  his  death,  in  1705. 
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charge  of  Titus  Gates',  are  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
discharged,  May  19. 

Richard  Baxter,  the  nonconformist, 
is  tried,  May  30,  for  reflections  on  the 
Church  contained  in  his  Paraphrase  on 
the  New  Testament  He  is  sentenced 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  June  29  *. 

Dangeriield  is  convicted  of  libel, 
and  sentenced  to  severe  panishment*. 
May  30. 

The  eari  of  Argj'le  sails  from  Hol- 
land, May  2.  He  lands  in  the  Orkneys, 
May  6,  and  next  proceeds  to  Lorn 
and  Cantyre,  but  is  opposed  by  the 
militia.  His  followers  disperse,  and 
he  attempts  to  flee.  He  is  captured 
June  17,  brought  into  Edinburgh  June 
20,  and  beheaded  on  his  fanner  sen- 
tence', June  30". 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  leaves  Hol- 
land with  a  small  force,  (82  in  all,) 
but  with  equipments  for  an  army. 
He  lands  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire, 
June  1 1 ;  the  Devon  militia  retire 
£rom  Axminster  before  him.     He  is 


joined  by  the  commoQ  people',  and 
moves  on  to  Taunton,  where  be  as- 
sumes the  title  of  king  *,  June  2a  The 
king's  troops  advance  against  him 
under  the  earl  of  Faversham  ^ 

The  duke  attacks  the  royal  army  at 
Sedgmoor  (near  Bridgwater)  in  the 
morning  of  July  6 ;  on  meetii^  with 
a  check,  he  forsakes  his  partisans  and 
attempts  to  escape  to  the  coast  He 
is  captured  in  Cranbom  Chase^  July  8, 
is  brought  to  London  July  13,  and  has 
on  the  same  day  an  interview  with  the 
king.  Having  been  attaintod  shortly 
after  his  landing  [i  Jac  H.  c.  2^1he 
is  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  July  15. 

Severe  military  execution  is  dooe  on 
the  insurgents,  by  Colonel  Kiik'  and 
others.  A  special  commission  is  also 
issued  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  which 
is  carried  out  by  Jefiieries  with  great 
barbarity  *, 

Jefferies  is  appointed  lord-dnncd- 
lor,  Sept.  28. 

Several  peisons  are  convicted  and 
executed  as  having  been  concerned 


»  Sec  A.D.  1678. 

"  Baxter  haa  been  imprisoned  on  this  chax^ge 
from  Feb.  28.  When  he  appeared  to  plead  (May 
18),  Jefferies  KVened  him  to  Titos  Oates,  ^o  was 
them  in  the  |MUory  before  the  court,  and  expresBod 
a  wisJh  that  he  could  send  him  to  bear  him  com- 
pany. On  the  trial  TeiTcries  displayed  the  same 
insolent  coarseness;  he  silenced  the  counsel  with 
threats  that "  he  would  set  a  matk  on  them,"  and  ad- 
dressed the  prisoner  with,  "Oh  Richard.  Richard, 
thou  art  an  old  ro^e  1  . .  .times  are  changed  now ; 
no  more  of  your  buiding  kings  in  chains  and  nobles 
in  fetters  of  iron  ! " — an  allusion  to  a  favourite  text 
with  the  fanatic  preachers  during  the  Rebellion. 

*  He  had  been  a  witness  against  Lord  Castle- 
maine  (see  A.D.  1680),  and  had  published,  under 
the  authority  of  parliament,  a  Particular  Narrative 
of  the  meal-tub  plot,  which  was  now  pronounced 
to  contain  many  defamatory  statements  concerning 
the  kine  and  other  Romanists.  Dangerfield  was 
put  in  the  pillory,  and  was  also  whippeid.  On  his 
way  back  to  prison  he  was  assaulted  by  a  Romanist 
lawyer  named  Francis,  and  died  a  few  days  afler. 
Francis  was  hanged  Sot  the  murder. 

•»  See  A.D.  1681. 

*  Rumbold  and  Avloffe,  two  of  the  Rye-house 
plotters  who  were  in  his  company,  were  ako  taken 
and  hanged. 

^  Evelyn  says,  in  his  Diary,  "  Most  of  his  party 
were  Anabaptists,  and  poor  clothworkers  of  the 
country,  no  gentlemen  of  account  being  come  in 
to  him." 

"^  On  landing  at  Lyme  he  declared  his  opponents 
traitors,  ordered  the  taxes  to  be  levied  in  his  name, 
as  "  King^amcs  IL,**  and  offered  a  rewu^  for  the 
apprehension  of  "James,  duke  of  York,"  against 
whom  he  made  the  monstrous  charges  of  having 
caused  the  fire  of  London,  procured  the  murder  of 
Sir  F<dmund  Berry  Godfrey,  and  poisoned  King 
Charles.^ 

*  Louis  Duras,  marquis  of  Blanquefort,  in  France; 
he  had  married  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Sondes, 
earl  of  Faversham,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  earl- 
dom in  Z677.    He  died  April  8,  1709. 

I*  This  statute  is  one  of  the  briefest  on  record.  It 
niDs  thus  :—*•  Whereas  James,  duke  of  Monmouth, 


has  in  an  boatile  nutmerinvaded  tMs  lE3iigdQfB,a>d 
is  now  in  open  xebellion,  kiting  war  agaiart  d|e 
king;  contrarv  to  the  duty  of  his  aUegiaace,  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  King's  most  exoenent  Majeflv.  br 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  die  Lor^ 
f^iritual  and  temporal  and  Commoos  in  ifctt  pu- 
liamcnt  assembled^  and  by  the  authority  of  tk 
same.  That  the  ssnd  Tames,  duke  of  Monnt«lL 
stand  and  be  cotmctod  and  attainted  of  hiyh  n^* 
son.  and  that  he  suffer  pains  of  death,  and  wcar^ 
forfeitures  as  a  traitor  convicted  and  attained  « 
fai^  treason."  It  was  pased  and  raodtcd  ^ 
royal  assent  in  a  single  day  Quae  jtX  >*  ^ 
strength  of  a  letter  from  Gregory  Alford.  the  vKfV 
of  Lyme,  announcing  the  landing  of  Mo— cKtbtf 
diat  port,  and  the  testimony  of  three  witaeav"^ 
brought  the  letter,  and  were  sworn  to  the  tnilt  a 
Its  contents  on  their  own  knowledge.  ^ 

*  Percy  Kirk  had  long  served  at  Tansiff.  s*d 
the  troops  under  his  <vder  were  maid);  nMi  i^ 
garrison.  His  services  were  not  miuiad  to^ 
satisfaction,  and  he  was  one  of  the  fait  to  joitB' 
ivinoe  of  Orange. 

'  The  commissaon,  dated  Aog.  34,  i4(>*'* 
directed  to  Jefferies  and  four  other  jnclm  They 
had  a  large  mBitary  escort,  the  comniann  of  *■<"> 
with  the  rank  of  beutenaut-genonL  was  P^.^ 
Jefferies  ;   James  hiasdf  atyied  Ine  cxH*?*. 
*'  Jefferio*  camnugn.*'    Upwards  of  joo  f*^ 
were  executed,  ^  nM>st  cases  in  a  few  aeaav^ 
their  trial);  near  1,000  were  sold  ns  J«Mit»tK 
West  Indian  plantations ;  many  wn«  whiffcd  m 
iaaprisoned  ;  others,  who  had  not  taken  ■«•  h^ 
were  supposed  to  be  disaffeoied,  won  iwaiiJV 
heavy  fines.     One  of  these  was  Jnfan  TomAm,«^ 
son  of  a  ridi  trader,  who  far  seditions  v^?*' 
sentenced  to  imprisonreent  far  sewcn  yean.ai'^ 
be  whipped  yenriy  in  every  narlul-town  is  I^**^ 
shire  (eighteen  in  number^     He  petidnssA  M^ 
hanged  inatyad,  and  faUin|g  HI  of  ne  ssBD'f**  v: 
whiffling  was  rcnutted  far  n  large  bribe,  b**^ 
was  imprisoned  until  die  Revoluiian.    He  *|^ 
an  acccNint  of  Jeflenes*  proosadngs,  csU^  *y 
Bloody  Assiie,  and  also  several  vchcmmt 
lets  on  politicu  questions.    He  died  in  tjo/. 
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in  the  Rye-house  Plot  Among  them 
are  Henry  Cornish  (formerly  sheriff  of 
London*),  who  suffered  Oct  20,  and 
soHie  others  who  had  harboured  rebels 
ffoipcd  from  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor '. 

Louis  XIV.  xevokes  the  Edict  of 
Nantes',  Oct  12.  In  consequence, 
many  French  Protestants  seek  refuge 
in  England. 

The  maiquis  of  Halifax  is  depriTed 
of  office,  Oct.  21. 

The  parliament  reassembles^  Nov.  9. 
The  kin^  claims  the  power  of  keeping 
Soman  Catholic  omcers  in  his  ser- 
vke,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Test  Act  K  The  Houses  dissent  from 
lus  view,  and  are  dismissed  in  anger, 
Nov.  aa 

Lord  Grey,  an  accomplice  of  Mon- 
mouth,  receives  a  pardon^,  Nov.  12. 
He  is  afterwards  employed  as  a  wit- 
ness against  his  Conner  associates  ^. 

AJ>.  1686. 

The  earl  of  Stamford  (Thomas  Grey), 
Lord  Ddamere  (Geoige  Booth),  Lord 
Gerard  of  Brandon  (Charles  Gerard), 
Mr.  Hampden  \  and  others,  are  prose- 


cuted either  as  concerned  in  the  Rye- 
house  plot,  or  in  Monmouth's  rebdlion. 

Many  persons  profess  conversion  to 
Romanism.  Among  them  are  some 
few  clergymen",  to  whom  the  king 
grants  dispensations  allowing  them 
to  hold  benefices  without  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  ". 

The  king  seeks  to  procure  the  re- 
peal of  the  Test  Act,  by  amplication 
to  the  Scottish  parliament,  but  the 
measure  is  coldly  received.  He  also 
issues  directions  in  England  for 
preachers  to  abstain  from  controver- 
sial topics  °,  March  5. 

Dr.  John  Sharp  p,  rector  of  St  Giles, 
London,  disobeys  the  order,  and  his 
diocesan  (Henry  Compton,  bishop  of 
London,)  does  not  silence  him  as 
ordered. 

The  judges  solemnly  affirm  the  dis- 
pensing power  claimed  by  the  kingi^ 
June  21. 

The  League  of  Augsburg  is  formed,, 
to  restrain  Louis  XIV.*,  July. 

A  new  court  of  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission"  is  erected  (July  14),  which 


*  See  A.D.  168D. 

'  One  was  AUda  Lisle,  widow  of  John  Lnfe,  the 
pffendent  of  the  arbitrary  hi^  courts  of  justice 
■Oder  the  Camxnonwcalth.    Sm  p.  442. 

c  See  A.D.  1598. 

*  He  declared  that  Che  conduct  of  die  militia  in 
dhe  late  insurrection  had  shewn  that  they  were  not 
ID  be  depended  on ;  he  had  therefore  been  obliged 
tD  eaiptoy  re^lar  troops,  and  having  been  benefited 
by  the  services  of  Romanist  offi^is,  he  neither 
cndd  nor  would  part  with  tbeoi. 

<  Forde  Grey,  Lord  Grey  of  Wedke,  was  the 
^Emdaon  of  the  lord  Grey  who  sat  in  the  revolu- 
tnnary  Govmcfl  of  State  of  1649.  He  was  a  warm 
yrmy"  of  the  Exchisioo  Bill*  and  was  afterwards 
aqprisoncd  in  the  Tower ;  but  he  made  his  esca^ 
hv  briHing  his  keepers,  and  joined  Monmouth  in 
HoDand.  Having  eaxiied  his  pardon  by  bearing 
witneaa  against  his  fellows,  he  was  released ;  and 
m  s6o5  he  was  created  earl  of  TankerviHe.  Hk . 
had  km;  before  abandoned  his  wife  for  the  com- 
psBT  of  her  uster.  Lady  Henrietta  Berkdey,  and 
kcfied  without  legitimate  issue  in  >7ox. 

k  Two  more  of  the  insuigents  (Wade  and  Good- 
imi|[h)  who  had  been  captured,  earned  their  par- 
don in  a  simibu-  way ;  and  Ferguson  (see  p.  48  O 
suffered  to  escape  to  the  continent,  atthough 
appearances  a  reward  was  offered  fur  his 
SHion,  and  a  description  of  him  circulated, 
runs  thus: — "A  tall  lean  man,  dark-brown 
■r,  a  great  Roman  nose,  thin-jawed,  heat  in  his 
spsJcs  in  the  Scotch  tone,  a  sharp  piercing 
jtaops  a  little  in  the  shoulders ;  ne  hath  a 
(  gait  that  differs  from  all  men,  wears  his 
_  down  almost  over  his  eyes ;  about  forty- 
\  orlbrty-«ix  years  old." 

Slamibrd  was  released,  afker  a  long  imprison- 

it,  without  having  been  brought  to  tnal ;  Gerard 

Hampden  were  convicted  of  treason,  but  saved 

~  lives  by  payutg  heavy  bribes  to  Jefferies  and 

J-  courtiers ;  Dclamere  was  tried  and  acouitted. 

*  John  Massey  and  Obadiah  Walker  are  the  best 


known  of  these  men.  The  former  was  made  dean 
of  Christ  Church  in  1686,  and  at  the  Revolution  es- 
caped to  the  continent,  where  he  died  in  1716 ;  but 
the  latter,  who  had  been  master  of  University  Col- 
lege from  1676,  was  apprehended,  and  though  he 
was  Teleased  after  a  nng  imprisonment,  was  ex- 
cepted by  nnme  from  the  general  pardon  in  1690  ; 
he  died  in  abject  poverty  in  1699.  Another  of  the 
converts  ^Edward  Sclater,  incumbent  of  Putney) 
made  a  formal  recantation  in  the  church  of  St. 
liary-in-the-Savoy,  May  5,  1689. 
■  See  p.  463. . 

o  At  the  time  that  these  directions  were  issoed. 
the  Romanists  were  cncDuraged  to  print  largely  iii 
lavoor  of  their  creed  ;  great  favour  was  also  mani- 
fested to  the  various  classes  of  disseaien,  and  Penn» 
the  quaker,  (see  a.d.  1670)  was  received  at  court, 
and  employed  on  confidential  miasions. 
•  '  He  was  bom  at  Bradford  in  Yorkshiie,  and 
was  in  x68i  made  dean  of  Norwich.  At  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  appointed  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  in 
1691  be  was  nused  to  the  archbishopric  of  York. 
He  died  Feb.  s,  17x4., 

<i  This  arose  on  a  feirned  action  broui^  against 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  Kentish  baronet  and  a  con- 
vert to  Romanism,  for  a  peaaky  incurred  by  ac- 
cepting a  militaiv  command  without  taking  the 
oath  prescribed  oy  the  Test  Act.  He  pleaded 
a  dispensation,  which  the  judges  held  to  oe  law- 
ful ;  but  their  judgment  was  as  hurtful  to  the  kin;;; 
as  the  decision  in  favour  of  ship-moocy  had  been  to 
his  father. 

'  This  league,  formed  by  the  exertions  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  was  at  first  composed  only  of  the 
E:cs  of  the  Empire  (including  among  them  the 
s  of  Soain  and  Sweden^  but  the  States  of  Hol- 
,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  even  the  pope  (Inau- 
cent  XI.)  eventually  joined  it. 

•  It  was  composed  of  seven  members,  vis.,  the 
lord-chancellor  (Jefieries),  whose  presence  was  es- 
sential :  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  rSancroft). 
who  excused  himself  from  aucnding;  the  bishops- 
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summons  Bishop  Compton  for  con- 
tempt (Aug.  3),  and  eventually  sus- 
pends him  from  office,  Sept.  6. 

The  earl  of  Powis  (William  Her- 
bert), and  other  Romanist  peers,  and 
Father  Petre,  a  Jesuit,  are  made  privy 
councillors,  by  virtue  of  the  dispensing 
power,  July  17. 

A  camp  is  formed  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  the  officers  of  which  are  gene- 
rally Romanists'.  The  king  passes 
much  of  his  time  there. 

The  public  profession  of  Romanism 
is  restored  by  the  king's  order,  and 
several  bodies  of  monastics  settle  in 
London  ■. 

Obadiah  Walker,  the  Master,  opens 
a  chapel  in  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  mass  is  first  publicly  cele- 
brated, Aug.  15. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson*  is  con- 
victed of  publishing  an  address  to  the 
soldiers  at  the  camp,  which  is  pro- 
nounced libellous  and  seditious,  Nov. 
16;  he  is  degraded  from  the  priest- 
hood, placed  in  the  pillory,  and  pub- 
licly whipped  through  London,  Nov. 
21. 

John  Massey,  a  Romanist,  is  in- 
stalled as  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, Dec  29. 

A.D.  1687. 

The  king  publishes  declarations  for 
liberty    of   conscience    in    Scotland, 


Feb.  12,  and  in  England  ^  April  4 
and  27. 

The  earl  of  Qarendon  is  recalled 
from  Ireland,  and  Tyrconnel  appointed 
lord-lieutenant.  He  proceeds  with  the 
disarmament  of  the  Protestants,  in- 
creases the  army,  and  applies  for  per- 
mission to  hold  a  parliament  *. 

Tlie  king,  findmg  the  intrusion  of 
Massey  acquiesced  in,  follows  up  his 
attack  on  the  rights  of  the  Uni- 
versities. He  demands  frt>m  Cam- 
bridge an  academical  degree  for  Al- 
ban  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
Feb.  7 ;  the  vice-chancellor  (John 
Peachell,  Master  of  Magdalene,}  de- 
clines compliance,  and  is  deprived  of 
his  office  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, May  7. 

The  king  reconmiends  an  unquali- 
fied person  (Anthony  Farmer)  as  Pre- 
sident of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
The  fellows  decline  compliance,  and 
elect  Dr.  John  Hough  %  April  15 ;  they 
are  summoned  before  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commission,  and  at  length  ex- 
pelled from  their  college,  Dec  la 

The  earl  of  Devonshire  (William 
Cavendish)  is  fined  £y>fioo  for  as- 
saulting a  Colonel  Colepepper  in  the 
palace  ^ 

The  camp  is  again  pitched  on 
Hounslow  Heath  %  June. 

The  king  dissolves  the  parliament, 
July  2,  trusting    to    corrupt   dealing 


of  Durham  and  Rochester  (Crewe  and  Sprat) ;  the 
lord-president  (Sunderland),  the  lord-treasurer  (Ro- 
diester),  and  the  chlef-jusuce  of  the  King's  Bench 
(Sir  Edward  HerbertX 

*  It  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Faversham 
and  Lord  Dunbarton  ((Seorge  Douglas),  who  had 
mass  celebrated  in  their  tents.  There  were  about 
13,000  troops  and  26  pieces  of  cannon. 

■  The  Benedictines  established  themselves  at  St 
James's,  the  Au^ustinians  in  Clerkenwell,  the 
Francisauis  in  Lmcoln's-inn-fields,  and  the  Car- 
melites in  the  dty.  New  chapels  were  built  at 
Whitehall  and  in  Bucklersbury.  and  the  Jesuits 
opened  two  great  schools,  to  which  their  skill  in 
education  attracted  even  Protestant  scholars. 

*  He  was  already  in  prison  for  his  *'  Julian  the 
Apostate"  (see  a.d.  1684),  and  was  persuaded  to 
write  the  Address  by  a  fellow-prisoner  (Hugh 
Speke),  who  betrayed  him. 

7  The  indulgence  extended  both  to  dissenters  and 
Romanists,  and  was  received  with  joy  by  the  more 
vehement  sectaries,  as  the  Anabaptists,  and  "  a  sort 
of  refined  ouakers,"  as  Evelyn  calls  them  (the 
Family  of  Love,  mentioned  at  p.  351) ;  but  the 
moderate  nonconformists  suspected  the  king's  in- 
tentions, and  sent  no  addresses  of  thanks. 

■  The  king  refused  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  having 
been  informed  that  his  design  was  eventually  to 
separate  Ireland  from  England.  Tyrconnel  main- 
tained that  his  purpose  was  to  secure  an  asylum 
lor  the  king  and  other  Romanists  in  the  event  of 
a  tuccessfufrebellion  in  Great  Britain. 

■  This  learned,  amiable,  and  munificent  man  was 


bom  in  1650,  and  received  his  education  at  the  col- 
lege the  rights  of  which  he  so  ably  defended.  He 
found  a  patron  in  the  duke  of  Onnond,  and  went 
with  him  to  Ireland,  but  returning  to  Oxford  he 
was  elected  president  of  Maj^dalen,  and  though  fix 
a  time  kept  out  of  possession,  he  eventual^  tri- 
umphed over  the  ill^^  power  which  had  beeo  ex- 
erted agunst  him.  In  1690  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Oxford ;  in  169^  was  translated  to  Coventry  and 
Lichfield,  and  m  1717  to  Worcester^  having  de- 
clined the  primacy  on  the  death  of  Aidibishm 
Tenison.  Bishop  Hough  died,  much  lamcnfnn, 
May  8,  1743. 

>>  The  penalty  was  not  enforced,  but  he  was  ob- 
liged to  give  a  bond  for  his  peaceable  bdiavioar ; 
the  judges  were  censured  and  the  bond  cancdifd  at 
the  Revolution. 

•  This  camp  in  every  way  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  James.  'The  commandeii  vied,  Eve- 
lyn says,  in  the  expense  and  magnificence  of  their 
tents,  and  the  Londoners  resorted  thither  in  thou- 
sands ;  but  the  result  was,  that  by  freely  mixiac 
with  the  soldiers  they  rendered  them,  in  general,  as 
discontented  with  his  measures  as  ther  tnemselves 
were.  A  large  Romanist  chapel  was  built  of  wood 
in  the  camp,  the  timbers  of  which  were,  after  the 
Revolution,  obtained  by  Dr.  Tenison,  (then  vicar 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fi«ds,  and  eventually  ardi- 
bishop  of  Csmxerhtiryt)  and  by  him  used  in  die 
erection  of  a  new  church  in  his  large  parish  ;  it  is 
now  known  as  Trinity  Chapel,  in  CoadmVttnci, 
Begent-strecL 
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with  the  corporations  *y  to  have  a  new 
pariiament  returned  more  favourable 
to  his  views. 

He  receives  the  papal  nuncio  (Fran- 
cisco D^Adda)  in  public,  July  3  ;  when 
±e  earl  of  Shrewsbury  (Charles  Tal- 
bot), Viscount  Lumley  (Richard  Lum- 
ky*),  Admiral  Herbert',  and  others 
reagn  their  offices,  and  the  whole  con- 
duct of  affairs  is  openly  conunitted 
to  die  earl  of  Sunderland  and  Father 
Pctre. 

The  king  makes  a  progress  through 
the  country  (in  the  course  of  which  he 
visits  Oxford,  in  September),  and  se- 
dulously courts  the  dissenters.  Some 
present  addresses,  and  express  their 
concurrence  in  his  measures  ',  but  the 
majority,  distrustful  of  his  intentions, 
keqp  aloof. 

A.D.  1688. 

The  king  again  issues  his  Declara- 
tion for  liberty  of  conscience,  April  25, 
which  (May  4)  he  orders  the  clergy  to 
read  in  their  churches,  May  20  and  27. 

Archbishop  Sancroft  and  six  other 
bishops^  present  a  respectful  petition 
to  the  king,  praying  to  be  excused 
from  this  office,  May  18.  They  are 
examined  by  the  council  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  June  8. 

A  son  is  bom  to  the  king  \  June  10. 


The  bishops  are  brought  into  court 
to  plead,  and  are  admitted  to  bail, 
June  15.  They  are  tried  for  a  libel, 
June  29  and  30,  and  are  acquitted, 
which  event  is  celebrated  by  vehement 
rejoicings. 

The  prince  of  Orange  prepares  for 
the  invasion  of  England  •'.  Louis  XIV. 
warns  the  king,  and  offers  him  assist- 
ance, Sept 

The  prince  publishes  a  declaration 
to  the  people  of  England  (Sept.  30) 
of  his  design  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
religious  and  civil  rights,  procuring 
the  holding  of  a  parliament,  and  in- 
vestigating the  birth  of  the  young 
prince. 

The  king  sends  for  the  bishops  and 
solicits  their  advice,  Oct.  2.  They  re- 
commend a  legal  course  of  govern- 
ment, the  calling  of  a  parliament,  and 
his  own  return  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church. 

Riots  occur  in  London,  and  several 
of  the  Romanist  chapels  are  destroyed, 
Oct.  7. 

The  king,  in  alarm,  endeavours  to 
retrace  his  steps.  He  restores  many 
displaced  officers  * ;  re-grants  the  char- 
ter to  the  city  of  London  ;  dissolves 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  (Oct. 
8) ;  reinstates  the  president  and  fel- 


*  The  charters  of  most  corporations  had  been 
cither  seixed  or  surrendered  within  the  last  few 
yoursy  and  when  re^ranted,  such  alterations  were 
■aMie  by  a  board  of  Ke|;ulators  as  promised  to  con- 
vot  than  into  nomination  boroughs  for  the  crown. 

*  He  had  fonnoiy  rendered  a  great  service  to 
At  kins  by  capturing  Monmouth. 

'  ArtBur  Herbert,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Herbert, 
'  of  Charies  I.,  was  an  officer  of 
merit,  who  had  received  severe 
in  the  Dutch  wars,  and  had  lost  an  eye  in 
combating  the  Barbary  inrates.  He  acted  for  a 
while  as  govomor  of  langier,  and  successfully  de- 
fended it  «gaiw«*  a  powerful  army  of  Moon.  When 
that  fortress  was  dismantled  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  a  personal  fiivourite of  James  IL. 
but  now  refining  to  countenance  the  king's  illegal 


^   he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  eventually 

fMiad  it  eaqtedient  to  retire  to  Holland.  In  z688 
he  ooBunanded  the  van  of  the  prince  of  Orange's 
iect,  and  00  the  settlement  of  the  new  Kovem- 
was  upotnted  first  commissioner  of  the  Ad- 


ainJty.  and  made  a  peer,  as  earl  of  Torrington. 
He  had  an  indecisive  sldrmish  with  the  French  in 
BiBtvy  Bay  in  May,  x68o,  and  in  i6^  was  defeated 
by  dicm  near  Boldiy  Head.  Tonrington  was  ac- 
cused of  sacrificing  the  Dutch  ships  in  this  action, 
and  though  aoqtutted  by  a  court-martial,  was  dis- 
mItiI  tSe  service.    He  died  in  retirement,  AprU 

13, 17X6. 

ff  Among  disaeoten  who  enioved  the  royal  favour 
ma  WiUiam  Penn,  the  weU-known  quaker  (see 
A.IX  s6jo.)  He  was  enq^loved  in  various  negotia- 
tions, and  tf^mffd  so  entirely  trusted,  that  he  was 
op^y  acaaed  of  being  a  concealed  Romamst,  and 
CO  the  king's  fidl  he  had  much  difficulty  in  clearing 


himself  from  the  imputation.  The  accusations 
against  him  have  been  revived  of  late  years,  but  he 
has  been  vindicated  from  some  spedm:  cha^rges  bv 
his  recent  biographer,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon ;  stiU 
enough  remains,  apparently  indisputable,  to  leave 
an  unfavourable  impression  of  his  character.  Penn 
gave  as  one  reason  for  his  Questionable  conduct, 
gratitude  for  favours  bestoweo  by  the  duke  of  Yoiic 
on  his  fother,  Admind  Sir  William  Penn ;  but^  as 
he  evinced  so  little  filial  piety  as  to  prefer  leaving 
that  father's  house  to  abandoning^  his  £uicy  of  re- 
fusing "hat-worship,"  (other  pomts  the  veteran 
commander  would  have  passed  over,  but  on  this 
his  notions  of  disdpline  rendered  him  inflexible,) 
the  plea  may  be  safely  dismissed  as  idle. 

^  They  were  William  Uoyd,  of  St.  Asaph ;  Tho- 
mas Ken,  of  Bath  and  WeUs ;  Sir  Jonathan  Tre- 
lawney,  of  Bristol ;  John  Lake,  of  (^Chester ; 
Francis  Turner,  of  Ely ;  and  Thomas  White,  of 
Peterborough. 

i  Afterwauds  styled  by  his  partisans  James  III., 
but  more  generalhr  known  as  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
(George,  or  the  Old  Pretender  ;  his  legitimacy  was 
fierouy  disputed  at  the  time,  and  is  by  some  writers 
still  considered  doubtfuL 

^  He  had  been  invited  to  do  so  by  a  paper  signed 
by  the  earls  of  Danby,  Devonshire,  and  Shrews- 
bury, Lord  Lumley,  Bishop  Compton,  Henry  Syd- 
ney, and  Edward  Russell.  The  great  promoter  of 
this  was  Russell,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Russell,  a  naval 
officer  who  had,  like  Herbert,  been  a  member  of 
the  househokl  of  the  duke  of  York,  but  had  witt- 
drawn  firora  the  court  ever  since  the  fall  of  the 

1  "nie  hMiop  of  London  had  been  already  re- 
instated,  Sept  30. 
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lows  of  Mag^dalen  (Oct  15),  and  re- 
moves Father  Pet  re  and  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  irom  the  council"*,  Oct. 
22  and  27. 

After  some  delay  from  bad  weather, 
the  prince  of  Orange  sails  from  Hd- 
voetsluys,  Oct  19,  intending  to  land 
in  Yorkshire.  A  gale  of  wind  obliges 
him  to  return,  Oct  21. 

He  sails  again,  Nov.  i.  The  wind 
detaining  the  king's  fleet  in  the 
Thames",  the  prince  passes  without 
hindrance  down  the  Channel,  and 
lands  at  Torbay,  Nov.  5. 

The  prince  marches  to  Exeter,  Nov. 
8,  whence  the  bishop  (Thomas  Lamp- 
lugh)  flees  to  the  king**;  very  few 
partisans  at  first  join  him  p. 

Fresh  riots  occur  in  London,  Nov. 
12,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Ro- 
manist chapels  arc  closed. 

The  earls  of  Danby  and  Devonshire^ 
Lords  Delamerc,  Lovelace,  and  Lum- 
ley,  and  others,  take  up  amis  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom. 

An  association  is  formed  among 
the  officers  of  the  king's  army,  and 
Lord  Combnry,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  deserts  to  the  prince,  Nov. 

14. 
The  Idng  declares  his  intention  of 

calling  a  parliament,   Nov.  16.      He 

then  repairs  to  Salisbury,  to  join  the 

main  body  of  his  army  ;   is  there  de- 


serted by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  Loid 
Churchill,  and  others  (Nov.  22),  and 
hastily  returns  to  London,  airinng 
Nov.  27. 

Prince  George  of  Denmaii  joins 
the  prince,  Nov.  24  ;  as  does  his  vife^ 
the  Princess  Anne  %  Nov.  26. 

The  king  publishes  a  piochmatioD 
(Nov.  30),  appointing  a  pariiameot  to 
meet  Jan.  15,  promising  pardon  for 
all  offences,  and  directing  commis- 
sioners to  proceed  to  the  prince  of 
Oninge  to  bring  about  an  acconmo- 
dation. 

The  prince  advances  to  Hoager- 
ford,  where  he  makes  an  arraogcmoi 
with  the  commissioners,  Dec.  8,  91 
Each  army  was  to  remain  at  fortf 
miles'  distance  from  London ;  all  So- 
manists  to  be  removed  from  ofioe; 
and  the  Tower  and  Tilbury  Fort  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Londoners. 

The  Protestants  of  Londoodeny 
close  their  gates  against  TyrcoDnd^ 
forces,  Dec.  7 ;  those  of  Ennisfalten 
do  the  same,  Dec.  9. 

The  queen  and  her  infant  son  escape 
from  Whitehall ',  Dec  10^  and  ittiitlD 
France. 

The  king  cndeaTours  to  join  thes^ 
leaving  Whitehall  for  that  purpose^  is 
disguise,  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  ify 
on  which  day  his  reign  is  held  toter- 
minate. 


<■  Sunderiand  was  succeeded  as  secretanr  by  Sir 
Richard  Graham,  afterwards  abated  Viscoant 
PmtQo. 

■  It  was  commanded  by  G«orge  "Ltggt,  earl  of 
Dartmouth,  a  man  of  honour  and  oouraee,  but  who 
had  reason  to  apprehend  that  many  of  his  captains 
were  in  leai^uc  with  Herbert,  and  who  therefore 
could  hardly  have  ventured  to  en^ce,  had  the 
weather  allowed,  which  it  did  not.  He  was  bwm 
in  1647,  went  to  Ma  under  Sir  Edward  Sprague,  in 
the  first  Dutch  war,  and  in  the  second  war  was 
more  than  once  able  to  render  signal  service  to  the 
duke  of  York  and  Prince  Kupert  when  pressed  Y>y 
the  enemy.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  duke's  hou^bold,  and  was  ever  treated 
by  him  as  a  personal  friend.  He  held  the  high 
offices  of  governor  of  Portsmouth  and  master-gene- 
ral of  the  ordnance,  and  in  1682  was  created  a  peer. 
On  the  flight  of  James  the  carl  took  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary^  conceiving  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  liberties  of  En^i^land  demanded  it. 
Bang  a  blunt  seaman,  he  freely  expressed  hb 
opinion  as  to  the  mismanagement  of  both  fleets  at, 
and  alter,  the  battle  off  Keachy  Head,  and  this, 
added  to  his  known  affection  for  his  old  master,  led 
to  his  committal  to  the  Tow«r  in  Juhy,  1691.  No 
formal  charge  was  exhibited  against  him,  and  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  he  had  not  maintained  any  cor- 
respondence with  King  James  after  his  withdrawal 
from  England,  yet  he  remained  in  confinement  till 
his  death,  Oct.  si,  1691.     He  has  been  branded  as 


a  traitor  by  Lord  Macaalay^  but  Uf 
been  most  satisfactorily  cieaml,  by  mfuuac  W  *; 
thentic  soances  of  informatioa  wutmgdj  overipaW 
by  his  assashmt,  in  a  **  Vindicatkm  of  Geott^ij^ 
Lord  Dartmoudi."  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Retail 
Devon,  of  the  Pnblic  Record  Oflne.  ^ 

■  On  his  arrival  he  was  truislatadtDAeaai' 
epincopa!  see  of  Yoric,  which  had  been  vaci*y 
years.  He  was  bom  in  Yaricdme,  m  ifcB»  ***^ 
cated  at  Queen's  Cc41egc,  Oxfbnl,  and  ^to>^ 
parliamentarians  gained  posseasioa  of  dieckf  tej^ 
tained  his  fejlowsnip  by  taking  the  ConamaL  W 
the  Restoration  he  was  admitted  prindpil'^ 
Alban's  Hall,  became  archdeacon  of  LaHW** 
dean  of  Rochester.  In  1676  he 
bishop  of  Exeter,  and  he  was  now 
vet  he  readfly  joined  in  the  Revohitian,] 
William  and  Mary,  in  the  absence  of 
SancrofL     He  died  May  5,  1691. 

'  He  had  been  expected  to  had  on  At  ^ 
ooan ;  hence  his  friends  in  the  wcik  nK  ^ 

4  Slie  traveled  tmder  the  pTOieesioa  of  AelMV 
of  London,  who  had  once  been  a  oolifiav  fnft  *^ 
don  to  Nordiaaiplon,  where  a  patty  vw  ■  >^ 
for  the  prince.  , 

'  The  king  had  before  »ent  the  ktu^pBf^z 
Portsmouth  for  embarkation,  but  the  lUp^ 
sisted  by  the  adminJ,  the  eaorl  ot 
wrote  a  manly  letter  to  James, 
evil  effects  of  the  measure. 
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Tlie  flight  of  King  James  was  no 
sooner  known  than  riots  commenced 
in  London ;  the  Romanist  chapels  were 
destroyed^  the  obnoxious  ministers 
were  eagerly  sought  for  *,  and  the 
liated  Jeneries  being  taken^  was  placed 
in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  Obadiah  Walker.  A  small  body  of 
the  peersy  with  the  marquis  of  Halifax 
at  tneir  hesul,  associated  with  them- 
sdves  the  mayor  and  aldermen^  got 
possession  of  the  Tower,  and  sent 
a  p^Msr  to  the  pvince  declaring  their 
acmesion  to  him  in  his  design  to  pro- 
cure the  calling  of  a  free  parli^nent ; 
the  citizens  also  b^;ged  him  to  march 
at  once  to  London,  and  complete  the 
woik  he  had  begun.  Meantime  the 
loDg  had  been  seized  at  Faversham, 
Dec  12^  and  news  of  this  being 
broiight  to  the  peers,  he  was,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Mul^^ve,  honourably 
escoited  hack  to  the  capital,  where 
he  was  received  (Dec  17),  strangely 
enough,  with  every  mark  of  satis- 
Action. 

This  did  not  smt  the  views  of  the 
princess  chief  supporters.  Hali£ax  at 
once  rq>aired  to  him  at  Henley,  and 
Qiged  him  to  came  to  London.  He 
did  SO),  having  first  sent  a  messz^e 
idkich  alarmed  King  James  %  and  in- 
duced lum  finally  (though  against  the 
advice  of  his  chief  afdherents*)  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  William  arrived 
at  Whitehall  Dec  19,  with  6,000  of 
his  Dutch  troops;  a  body  of  the 
peers  (about  seventy  in  number)  re- 
paired to  him,  and  to  these  he  added, 


as  representatives  of  the  people,  such 
members  of  former  parliaments  as 
were  in  London,  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  fifty  citirens.  This  assem- 
bly at  first  inclined  to  offer  him 
the  crown,  but  King  James  had  still 
friends  among  the  peers,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  was  a  re- 
quest that  the  prince  would  call  a  Con- 
vention, to  meet  Jan.  22,  1689,  and 
settle  the  affairs  of  die  nation,  and 
that  he  woidd  in  the  mean  time  pro- 
vide for  the  public  security. 

In  Scotlsmd  die  overthrow  of  the 
royal  authority  was  more  rapid.  James 
haid,  on  the  apprehension  of  invasion, 
withdrawn  the  regiments  which  had 
kept  the  Covenanters  in  subjection, 
and  the  latter  at  once  proclaimed  the 
prince  of  Orange  king',  in  Glasgow, 
and  other  places  in  the  west,  and 
gratified  their  innate  hatred  of  the 
clergy  by  driving  them  from  their 
homes  with  every  circumstance  of 
insult  and  crudty^  They  soon  after 
repaired  in  tumultuary  bands  to  Edin- 
burgh, plundered  and  burnt  the  houses 
of  parties  obnoxious  to  them,  and  co- 
erced the  Council  of  State,  so  that  its 
Romanist  members  and  the  bishops 
found  it  essential  to  their  safety  to 
withdraw.  The  remainder  of  the 
council  entered  into  the  popular  view's, 
and  many  leading  men  repaired  to 
London,  where,  on  Jan.  10,  1689,  they 
addressed  themselves  to  William,  re- 
ouesting  him  to  summon  a  meeting  of 
the  Scottish  estates  for  March  14,  and 
to  administer  the  government  in  the 
interim '. 


,  and  Tctxe  escaped,  as  £d  the  papal 

and  BialMp  Caitwright. 

*  The  If  ■lajpi  was  a  cwnmand  Co  withdraw  from 

VhitdnOL  «^*ch  hadiust  been  occupied  by  a  party 

«f  the  Dttbdb,  mnder  Conat  Sohaes.    Jaaaes  retired 

ia  Rochester,  and  theoce  to  Fnmoe. 

■  The  mast  uixeaC  in  advisiiy  the  bolder  and 
wiser  ooone  of  reaoainioe  was  thie  noted  Graham 
«f  QaTcrfaonse,  who  had  recently  (Nov.  xa,  z68S) 
cwied  Visooant  Dundee,  and  had  |ust  ar- 
ia "K^f^n^  with  Ibnr^  Scottish  regiments. 
ofered  to  raise  their  muaber  at  once  to 
leo.  and  with  them  to  attack  the  Dutch, 
fames  could  not  be  induced  to  consent. 

of  the  mora  vehement,  though  mortal 

of  Jaaes,  leliiaed  to  acknowledge  William 

he  had  not  taken  the  Covenant ;  theyare 

poaphleu  Jikened  to  the  Fifth 

whoiae  ay  was  "No  king  but 

King  JesMs.'" 


He 


hot 


7  See  NotCp  p.  493.  ^^^ 
^ "  The  chief  agents  of  WUHam  in  diese  transac- 
dons  were  the  I)alrymples,  father  and  son,  both 
men  of  eminent  abihtics,  but  faithless  and  cruel. 
Sir  James  was  bcvn  in  x6tq,  and  served  in  the  army 
in  his  youth,  but  he  soon  forsook  the  sword  for  the 
gown,  and  became  a  judge  under  Cromwell.  At. 
tne  Restoration  he  made  his  peace,  was  appointed 
to  the  privv  council,  and  for  ten  years  held  the 
high  post  of  president  of  the  Court  of  Session.  In 
1682  he  declared  himself  unwilling  longer  to  sanc- 
tion the  strong  measures  taken  against  the  Cove- 
nanters and  retired  to  Holland,  and  by  vehement 
professions  of  sorrow  for  the  part  he  had  acted,  in- 
gratiated himself  with  the  exiles  dieie.  ^  He  fur- 
warded  the  equipment  of  Arjjyle's  expedition,  but 
he  would  not  embark  himselfin  it.  Meanwhile  his 
son  Sir  John,  also  a  lawyer,  by  professions  of  the 
most  aodenc  loyalty,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  estates 
that  his  father  had  forfeited,  and  also  received  the 
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Ireland  still  remained  in  the  obedi- 
ence of  King  James,  for  his  lieutenant, 
the  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  was  at  the  head 
of  a  force  which  seemed  to  render  any 
rising  against  him  hopeless.  The  scat- 
tered Protestants  of  the  south  and  west 
had  been  generally  disarmed ;  in  the 
north  they  were  too  compact  a  body 
to  be  thus  dealt  with.  Tyrconnel,  how- 
ever, made  a  false  step,  by  withdraw- 
ing the  garrison  from  the  walled  town 
of  Londonderry ;  when  he  attempted 
to  re-occupy  it,  the  gates  were  closed 
(Dec.  7),  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  almost  exclusively  Pfotestant,  re- 
solved to  stand  on  their  defence.  One 
rallying  point  was  thu9  afforded  to  the 
opponents  of  James,  and  they  soon 
found  another  at  Enniskillen  %  whither 
the  Protestant  fugitives  from  Con- 
naught  and  Mimster  repaired.  The 
attempts  of  James  and  his  generals 
to  reduce  these  towns  signally  failed^, 
but  the  contest  was  maintained  in 
other  quarters,  and  it  required  a  san- 
guinary war  of  nearlv  three  years'  dura- 
tion to  bring  Ireland  under  the  rule  of 
William  and  Mary. 

The  English  Convention  met  on  the 
day  named,  but  there  was  not  found 
in  it  the  imanimity  which  its  proposers 
had  expected.  The  majority  of  the 
Commons  was  resolved  to  bestow  the 
crown  on  William  of  Orange,  but  it 
was  not  until  January  28  that  they 
succeeded  in  passing  the  two  funda- 
mental votes, — I.  "That  the  throne 
was  vacant ; "  and  2,  that  "  The  rule 
of  a  Romish  prince  had  been  seen  by 
experience  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  Protestant 
religion."     The  peers  agreed  to  the 


second  resolution  unanimously,  but 
very  many  of  them  opposed  the  first  % 
conceiving  themselves  boimd  in  ho- 
nour and  conscience  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  prince  to  whom  they 
had  sworn  allegiance,  while  they  were 
ready  to  provide  against  his  future 
misgovemment  Conferences  followed 
between  the  two  Houses,  and,  as  a 
compromise,  a  regency  was  proposed ; 
but  the  prince  gave  it  td  be  understood 
that  he  would  not  accept  the  office  of 
regent  He  was  in  military  possession 
of  the  capital,  and  nothing  apparendy 
remained  but  to  offer  him  the  crown, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  seizing  it  bv 
force**.  Fresh  conferences  followea, 
and  at  last  it  was  determined  to  tender 
the  throne  to  William  and  his  wife 
jointly;  but,  warned  by  the  evils 
that  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
without  any  security  for  a  legal  course 
of  government  had  occasioned,  a  re- 
capitidation  of  grievances  endured 
from  King  James,  and  a  formal  enu- 
meration and  demand  of  the  ancient 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  was 
made  the  condition  of  the  offer,  and 
the  monarchy  was  thus  established  on 
a  parliamentary  basis. 

The  tender  was  accordingly  made^ 
in  the  name  of  the  Convention,  by  the 
marquis  of  Halifax ;  it  was  accepted, 
and  William  and  Mary  became  'Mdng 
and  queen  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,"  Feb.  13,  1689.  The  Scottish 
estates,  which  met  a  month  later,  also 
declared  the  throne  vacant,  voted  Ro- 
manists incapable  of  royalty,  abolished 
episcopacy,  made  a  claim  of  rights, 
and  bestowed  the  crown,  on  certain 
conditions,  on  William  and  Mary,  who 


oflfice  of  advocate-eeneral,  which  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie had  been  obliged  to  abandon.  Sir  James 
accompanied  the  prince  to  England,  and  Sir  John 
at  once  came  over  to  the  same  side.  The  father 
soon  re-obtained  his  presidentship,  and  was  created 
Viscotmt  Stair ;  he  died  Nov.  35,  1695.  His  wife 
(Margaret  Ross)  had  such  an  e\^  reputation,  that 
she  was  commonly  known  as  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
and  a  tragic  incident  in  the  history  of  her  &mily, 
directly  traceable  to  her  pride  and  cruelty,  forms 
the  subject  of  Scott's  novel,  "  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermuir."  The  son,  who  was  known  as  the  Mas- 
ter of  Stair,  was  made  lord-justidar  and  secretary 
of  state,  and  he  ordinarily  besu^  the  whole  infamy 
of  having  contrived  the  atrocity  known  as  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe.  He  was  some  years  after  de- 
prived of  office  in  conse<iuence,  but  was  not  other- 
WL<ie  puwshed  ;  indeed,  in  1703  he  was  created  an 
earl,  and  was  an  influential  part|r  in  bringing  about 
the  union :  but  he  died  suddenly,  before  that  mat- 
ter was  fully  arranged,  Tan.  8,  1707. 

■  Londonderry  stands  at  the  head  of  Lough 
Fovle,  ia  the  extreme  north-west  of  Ireland.  E!n- 
nijikilten  occupies  a  small  island  between  the  upper 


and  the  lower  Lough  Erne ;  it  is  about  sizty  miles 
south  of  Londonderry,  and  not  more  tluui  half 
that  distance  from  Shgo,  where  King  James  bad 
a  strong  garrison. 

t>  The  defence  of  Londonderry,  which  was  aban- 
doned by  its  governor,  Colonel  Lundy,  was  mainly 
conducted  by  George  Walker,  an  aged  dergymaa 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Donougmnore.  when 
the  siege  was  raised  he  came  to  E^land,  was  re> 
ceived  with  hi^h  honour,  and  promised  a  buhc^iric. 
He  accompanied  William  to  Ireland,  and,  mixing 
imprudently  in  the  fight,  was  killed  at  the  batde 
of  the  Boyne. 

•  Foremost  among  these  were  the  two  uncles  of 
Mary,  the  earls  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester  pienry 
and  LAwrence  Hyde),  and  the  earl  of  Nottuu^iaffl 
(Daniel  Finch),  who  afterwards  became  Wiluam's 
secretary  of  state. 

*  The  imprudent  Burnet  afterwards  avowed  tha 
in  a  pastoraa  letter,  speaking  of  William  and  Mary 
as  "conquerors."  The  parliament  affected  great 
indignation,  and  ordered  his  letter  to  be  burnt,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  merely  uttered  fihat 
many  others  thought. 
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were  proclaimed  sovereigns,  April  ii. 
They  in  person  accepted  the  trust 
from  commissioners  deputed  for  the 
purpose,  May  ii,  1689,  and  took  an 


oath  after  the  Scottish  fashion  to  ob- 
serve and  keep  every  article  of  the 
compact. 


NOTE. 
''Rabbling  the  Ministers." 


Such  is  the  term  by  which  the  treatment 
of  the  deigy,  more  especially  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  is  known,  the  particulars  of 
which  have  been  in  many  instances  nar- 
lated  under  the  hands  of  the  sufferers 
themsdves  in  "The  Case  of  the  present 
Afflicted  Cler;^  in  Scotland  truly  stated/' 
published  in  Xondon  in  1690.  Sevend 
pamphlets  were  issued  in  reply,  but  as 
they  oppose  to  the  specific  statements  of 
the  clergy  only  genersu  denials  and  sweep- 

S^  charges  of  ignorance  and  scandalous 
e,  they  are  entitled  to  Uttle  attention, 
and  may  be  safely  classed  along  with 
White's  "Century*." 

These  barbarous  proceedings  were  com- 
menced in  almost  everv  parish  on  the  night 
of  Chiistmas-day,  1680.  Where  the  rioters 
conducted  themselves  with  least  violence, 
they  forbade  the  clergy  any  longer  to  offi- 
cate,  tore  their  gowns,  and  burnt  the  ser- 
Tioe-books,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  their 
houses  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  But  it 
was  seldom  that  they  were  sO  moderate. 
In  general  they  were  turned  out  at  once, 
(Robert  Finnie,  of  Cathcart,  his  wife  and 
fiunily,  thought  themselves  happy  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  own  stable,) 
their  goods  plundered  or  destroyed,  and 
themselves  beaten,  or  wounded,  or  threat- 
ened with  death.  Some  were  dragged 
from  their  homes  by  mobs  of  furious 
women,  and  almost  torn  to  pieces;  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Kells,  was  dragged  from  his 
bed  in  the  middle  of  a  winter's  night, 
canied  to  the  market-cross  at  Newtown, 
and  left  there,  tied  to  a  cart ;  and  Robert 
Bell,  the  minister  of  Kilmarnock,  relates 
that  he  himself  was  seized  by  an  armed 
party,  carried  by  force  to  the  market-cross, 
the  Common  Prayer -bbok  burnt  before 
him,  and  his  gown  cut  from  him  with  their 
swofds ;  they  also  tried  to  extort  a  promise 
that  he  would  not  attempt  to  preach  any 
more,  but  on  his  refusal  at  last  contemp- 
tuously dismissed  him  as  "  an  ignorant  and 
maKgnant  priest." 


From  **A  just  and  true  Account  how 
sadly  the  regular  Ministers  within  the 
presb3rtery  of  Ayr  have  been  treated  since 
Christmas  last,"  we  learn  that — 

"Upon  Christmas-day  about  90  armed  men 
forced  the  minister  of  Cumnock  out  of  his  chamber 
into  the  church-yard,  where  they  discharged  him 
to  preach  any  more  there  tmder  the  highest  peril ; 
they  took  upon  them  to  command  him  to  remove 
from  his  manse,  or  dwelling-house,  and  his  glebe, 
and  not  to  uplift  his  stipend  thenceforth  ;  after 
which  their  rent  his  gown  m  pieces  over  his  head. 
They  macfe  a  preface  to  their  discourse  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  that  this  they  did  not  as  statesmen,  nor  as 
churchmen^  but  by  violence,  and  in  a  military  way 
of  reformation." 

"  In  this  manner,  in  the  same  place,  and  at  the 
same  time,  used  they  the  minister  of  Authinleck, 
who  dwelleth  in  Cumnock. 

"  From  Cumnock  the  aforesaid  day  they  marched 
to  Mauchline,  and  missing  the  minister,  were  rude 
beyond  expression  to  his  wife,  and  finding  the 
English  Liturgy  burnt  it  as  a  superstitious  and 
popish  book :  thereafter  they  went  to  the  church- 
yard, where  they  fmblidy  discharged  the  minister 
from  his  office  and  interest  there. 

"  Upon  the  ayth  of  December  the  more  consider- 
able part  of  the  foresaid  number  went  to  Gabston, 
where  they  apprehended  the  minister,  and  taking 
him  out  of'^his  house  into  the  churchy^,  they  rent 
his  cloak,  missing  his  gown,  and  thereafter  forced 
him  to  wade  up  and  down  through  the  water  of 
Irvine  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  severe  frost." 

This  account  is  verified  by  the  signatures 
of  Francis  Fordyce,  the  minister  of  Cum- 
nock, and  two  others,  and  it  may  serve  as 
a  fair  example  of  the  treatment  of  the 
clergy  in  Scotland  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution.  After  a  time  the 
government  professed  to  take  all  the  clergy 
under  its  protection  who  were  willing  to 
pray  for  tne  new  rulers,  but  its  authority 
in  this  matter  was  openly  denied,  and 
scarce  a  single  one  of  them  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  Uving.  Episcopacy  was  for- 
mally abolished,  the  bishops  revenues  se- 
questered' (Sept.  19,  1 689),  and  even- 
tually the  Church  was  reduced,  in  the 
view  of  the  Scottish  law,  to  the  condition 
of  a  nonconformist  body,  to  which  tolera- 
tion was  but  grudgingly  extended. 


Events  in  General  History. 


A.D. 


Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  .     1685 
The  Turks  defeated,  and  lose  great 

port  of  Hungary         .        .  1686 

LcEigue     of   Augsburg,    to    resist 


Louis  XIV 

The  Morea  conouered  by  the  Vene- 
tians ;  the  Sultan  deposed  . 

Louis  XIV.  ravages  the  Palatinate 


A.D. 
1686 

1687 
1688 


■  See  p.  39a. 

'  A  carious  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  occurs, 
as  late -as  July  za,  1695,  which  allows  of  military 
■wiTancf  beiog  granted  to  "  Archibald,  late  bishop 


of  the  Lsles,-  for  recovering  arrears  of  rents  in  his 
late  diocese,  such,  it  would  seem,  having  been 
leased  to  John  Graham  of  Dougalstoun. 


wmiim  ul  KuT.  &>m  thedi  Sreat  ShL 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 


WiLLiAMof  Orange  was  the  nephew, 
and  Mary  his  wife  the  daughter,  of 
James  II.,  to  whose  throne  they  were 
called  by  the  vote  of  the  Convention 
Parliament  in  1 689. 

William,  the  son  of  Mary  daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  was  bom  at  the  Hague, 
Nov.  4,  i6so,  eight  days  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  William  II.,  stadtholder 
of  the  United  Provinces.  This  office 
had  been  so  long  held  by  the  Orange 
family  that  it  seemed  almost  heredi- 
tary, but  the  republican  party,  headed 
by  John  de  Witt,  took  the  advantage 
offered  by  the  death  of  William  II., 
resumed  the  government,  and  even 
bound  themselves  by  treaty  with  Crom- 
well not  to  allow  the  stadthol derate  to 
be  exercised  by  any  person  connected 
with  the  exiled  English  royal  family. 
They  adhered  to  this  engagement  for 
almost  twenty  years,  but  at  length  dis- 
astrous wars  with  both  England  and 


France  broiwht  their  country  to  tlw 
very  verge  of  ruin.  The  unsuccessful 
republicans  now  became  unpopDlar, 
and  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Orange  successfully  represented  the 
re-establishment  of  the  stadtholdoaie 
as  the  only  means  of  safety.  Ac- 
cordingly the  young  prince,  \>ba  was 
believed  to  possess  vigour  and  ability, 
and  was  now  in  his  22nd  year,  was 
toraultuotisly  placed  in  the  office  of 
Stadtholder  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
(July,  i6?2,)  ■  the  other  provinces  sooa 
after  chose  him  as  their  head,  and  tbe 
expectations  formed  of  him  were,  in 
part  at  least,  promptly  realized.  He 
took  his  measures  so  well  that  the 
French  were  at  once  checked  in  tlieir 
career  of  conquest,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  were  entirely  driven 
out  of  the  country.  They  were,  how- 
ever, still  dangerous  foes,  and  WlIKam 
henceforth  devoted   every   faculty  of 
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body  and  mind  to  the  ta^  of  reducing 
the  overgrowii  power  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  dimensions  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  his  ne^hbours;  a  task  in 
vhich  he  had  little  success,  but  the 
pofwlanty  procm-ed  by  the  attempt 
t^^aabled  him  to  secnre  a  throne  for 
himself. 

In  1677  WnKara  married  the  prin- 
cess Mary,  daughter  of  the  &vtk&  of 
Yorky  and  as  she  was  the  presmnptive 
heir  to  the  dunone  of  England  his 
weight  in  the  affiurs  of  Europe  was 
thtJthf  greatly  increased.  Though 
only  the  servant  of  a  republic  his  ao- 
tivity  and  zeal  were  snch  that  he  was 
the  real  head  of  the  Aagsbmrg  league 
of  emperors,  popes,  and  kings  \  and 
he  managed  liis  (voceedmgs  so  pru- 
dently, t^Lt  he  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  powers,  with- 
out in  any  manner  forfeiting  the  cha- 
racter ascribed  to  the  earlier  princes 
of  his  HousCj  of  a  strenuous  champion 
of  ProtestandsnL  Hence,  when  the 
inisgoremment  of  his  father-in-law, 
James  11^  became  unbearable,  Wil- 
liam was  invited,  by  a  small  party 
of  ardent  Whigs,  to  assist  in  pre- 
senring  the  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties of  the  nation.  He  accordingly 
<ame  to  Elngland  with  a  fleet  and  army 
ia  November,  1688 ;  James  fled  be- 
fore him,  and  the  royal  power,  thus 
abandoned,  was  by  a  Convention  be- 
stowed on  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange,  upon  certain  specined  con- 
Febc  13, 1689. 


*  Hm  woyage  from  Gnresend  to  HoIIaBd,  in 
!■— my,  X69X,  was  porticnlarly  perilaus.  After 
Tiiim,  tossed  about  for  five  dajs  »t  sea,  when  his 
-skip  reached  the  Dutdi  coast  it  seemed  inapossible 
Co  fand,  owing  to  the  ice  and  dke  fog.  William, 
however,  stepped  into  an  open  boat,  and  reached 
dte  shore,  hat  only  after  einiteea  hours*  exposure, 
jmd  at  rile  imminent  risk  of  being  frozen  to  death. 
He  jftri  wards  made  his  voyages  somewhat  brter  in 
the  year,  but  stfll  so  early  that  he  was  often  de- 
taioed  some  days  at  Margate,  which  he  senerally 
used  as  hn  port  of  embarkadon,  before  he  could 
pvtiosea. 

*  Thus  the  earl  of  Notttngham  (Daniel  Fmch) 
hmf^wm^  seoetary  of  state,  l^nby  president  of  dte 
■onmcO,  and  Uali£u  lord  pirry  seal ;  Godolphin 
«^  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  Rodiester 

-  _itually  received  the  viceroyship  of  Ireland. 

*  The  principal  man  among  them  was  Wilfiam 
Beatiack,  who  nad  long  been  a  fiivoured  attendant 
<m  the  pmace,  and  possessed  talent  bodi  as  a  ne- 
isociator  ami  a  sokfier.  He  was  created  earl  of 
Hwtland,  and  received  many  larve  grants,  but  one 
extravagant  gHt  of  great  part  of  a  Welsh  county 
-was  Kkened  to  the  grant  of  Cornwall  to  Gaveston 
hr  Edward  II.,  and  provoked  so  much  discontent 
€hat  William  was  oboged  to  revoke  it.    Portland 


William  thus  became  king  of  Eng- 
land without  bloodshed ;  Scotland 
submitted  almost  as  readily,  and  Ire- 
land was  reduced  after  a  desperate 
struggle ;  but  his  concern  in  his  new 
states  ceased  as  soon  as  he  found  his 
establishment  in  them  secure ;  hence- 
forth they  served  merely  as  aids  in  his 
grand  design  of  himtbling  France.  He 
passed  a  large  part  of  each  year  on 
the  continent,  sometimes  crossing  over 
so  early  that  his  life  was  endangered 
by  the  rigour  of  the  weather  %  and 
only  returning  to  draw  vast  sums  from 
the  people  to  support  his  ambitious 
views,  m  which  they  were  but  re- 
motely interested.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  no  wonder  that  Wil- 
liam soon  became  unpopular,  and  some 
of  the  more  imscrupulous  of  his  oppo- 
nents laid  plans  of  assassination ;  but 
James  acted  as  unwisely  as  ever,  and 
by  shewing  that  he  was  willing  to  owe 
his  restoration  to  foreign  troops  rather 
than  to  any  amendment  in  his  con- 
duct, he  c(xnpelled  England,  from  the 
most  obvious  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion, to  retain  William  on  the  throne, 
though  he  was  distrusted  and  disliked 
by  the  roost  influential  men  of  all 
parties.  The  Whigs  had  made  him 
king,  but  when  it  suited  his  purpose 
he  employed  the  Tories'*,  giving  no 
confidence,  however,  to  either ;  on  the 
contraxy,  he  shewed  that  he  thought 
some  few  foreigners  whom  he  had 
brought  over  with  him*  his  only  trusty 
adherents. 


was  impeadied  for  h»  share  in  the  Fartitioa 
Treaties,  but  escaped  punishment :  like  the  rest  of 
hb  coimtxyaien  he  withdrew  to  Holland  on  the 


Inns  ef  Bentlnok^  eaii  of  BirthnuL 

death  of  William,  and  he  has  no  further  connezioa 
with  English  history.  He  died  in  1709,  aund  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  who  was  in  X716 
created  duke  of  Portland. 

Arnold  Joost  van  Kcppcl,  another  pa^»  w«» 
created  earl  of  Albemarle  in  1696 ;  from  his  gr^ice- 
ful  and  conciliatory  manners  he  was  &r  less  un- 
popular than  Bcntinck,  who  imitated  hit  master'* 
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THE  STUARTS. 


Almost  the  whole  of  William's  reign 
was  passed  in  war,  in  which  he  took 
an  active,  though  by  no  means  a  suc- 
cessful, part.  He  gained  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne,  and  he  took  the  strong 
fortress  of  Namur,  but  he  was  defeated 
at  Steei^drke  and  at  Landen,  while  he 
possessed  the  crown  of  England,  as  he 
had  years  before  been  at  SenefT  and  at 
CasseL  He,  however,  exhibited  great 
skill  in  preventing  his  opponents  from 
reaping  any  striking  advantage  from 
their  victories,  and  in  1697  he  was 
acknowledged  as  king  by  the  proud 
Louis  XIV.'  William  next  engaged 
in  negotiations,  and  effected  Partition 
Treaties  as  to  the  future  disposal  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy',  which  he 
feared  would  fall  imder  the  power  of 


France.  Louis  pretended  to  acquiesce 
in  these  arrangements,  but  managed 
to  set  them  aside ;  and  by  owning  the 
son  of  James  IL  as  king,  he  brought 
on  a  fresh  war,  on  which  William  was 
about  to  enter  with  his  accustomed 
ardour,  when  he  met  with  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  which  caused  his  death, 
March  8,  1702.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  April  12. 

William  married,  Nov.  4, 1677,  Mary, 
who  reigned  joinUy  with  him.  She  was 
bom  April  30,  1662,  and  died  without 
issue,  Dec.  28,  1694.  She  is  ordinarily 
spoken  of  as  eminently  pious  and  vir- 
tuous, and  her  conduct  towards  her 
father,  wanting  as  it  was  in  filial  duty, 
and  even  ordinary  decency  ',  is  sought 
to  be  excused  by  supposmg  that  she 


reserved  and  austere  demeanour.  Albemarle  served 
with  credit  under  Marlborough,  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Oudenarde  ;  was  employed  in  various  ne- 
gotiations by  the  States,  and  died  in  1718. 

William  Henry  Zuleistein,  the  son  of  a  natural 
son  of  the  stadtholder  Henry  Fr^leric,  was  created 
earl  of  Rochford  in  1695.  He  bore  a  less  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs  than  either  Bentinck  or  Keppel, 
and  died  in  1708. 

Another  favourite  was  Henry  Nassau  d'Auver- 
querque,  son  of  William's  master  of  the  robes,  who 
was  a  natural  son  of  the  stadtholder  Maurice.  He 
gained  much  credit  for  eallantly  succouiing  the 
£nglish  regiments  when  hardly  pressed  at  Steen- 
ktrke,  and  was  in  x6^8  created  earl  of  Grantham. 
He  long  survived  his  fcllow-favourities,  dying  in 

1754- 
The  unpopularity  of  these  courtiers  extended 

also  to  some  military  men,  under  whom  the  English 
army  was  placed,  and  who  monopolized  its  ho- 
nours and  advantages,  to  the  prejudice  of  Marl- 
borough and  other  brave  and  aspiring  officers. 
The  first  of  them  was  Frederic  Armand  dc  Schom- 
berg,  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  had  in  turn  served 
the  States^  the  French,  and  the  Portuguese,  and 
had  established  the  inde^ndence  of  the  latter  by 
the  victory  of  Estremoz,  in  1663.  He  returned  to 
the  French  service,  and  was  made  a  marshal  of 
France  in  1675,  but  being  a  Protestant,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  country  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  He  then  entered  the  service  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  next  accompanied 
William  of  Orange  to  England.  He  was  sent  to 
Ireland  in  1689,  and  maintained  his  post  there 
under  many  disadvantages,  but  was  kiUed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1,  1690.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  title  of  duke  of  Schomberg,  and  his  son 
Meinhard.  also  a  military  man.  was  created  earl  of 
Bangor  and  duke  of  Leinster;  he  died  in  1719. 
A  younccr  brother,  Charles,  who  was  the  second 
duke  of  Schomberg,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Marsiglia,  in  1603. 

Two  other  of  William's  military  companions  were 
ennobled.  Godert  de  Ginkell  was  created  earl  of 
Athlone,  on  his  capture  of  that  strong  post ;  he 
died  in  1702.  Henry  de  Massue,  marquis  of  Ru- 
vigny,  a  Protestant  refugee,  was  created  earl  of 
Galway  :  he  bore  a  considerable  part  in  the  Spanish 
war  in  the  next  reign,  and  died  in  1719. 

'  Louis  usually  styled  him  only  "  my  little  cousin, 
the  prince." 

K  Charles  II.  of  Spain  being  in  infirm  health, 
and  childless,  several  claimants  of  the  succession 
arose.    The  emperor  (Leopold  I.)  had  a  claim 


as  .descended  Ifrom  Philip  III.,  and  also  £rom 
J  nana  of  Castile;  the  dauphin  and  the  dectonJ 
prince  of  Bavaria  were  sons  of  the  sisters  of 
Charles.  William  succeeded  in  forming  a  treaty 
which  gave  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  prince  « 
Bavaria,  Naples  and  Sicily  to  France,  axKl  the 
Milanese  to  the  emperor ;  this  scheme  being  frus- 
trated by  the  death  of  the  Bavarian  prince,  he  thea 
formed  a  second  treaty,  giving  the  chief  inherit- 
ance to  the  archduke  Qiarles.  the  son  <^  Lec^x>ld. 
The  king  of  Spain,  naturalljr  indignant  at  this 

a'tion  of  his  dominions  without  his  consent, 
e  all  the  measures  of  the  confederates  by  be- 
queathing his  states  to  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  the 
grandson  of  Louis,  and  the  latter  deliberately  re- 
pudiated his  engagements,  and  accepted  the  gift. 

*■  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  gives  an  account 
of  her  behaviour  on  coming  to  Whitehall,  which 
many  writers  have  chosen  to  consider  as  a  mere 
effusion  of  spite  :  yet  it  is  borne  out  in  all  essential 
particulars  by  the  following  passage  from  the  Diary 
of  Evelyn  (Feb.  21,  1689)  ;  a  man  whose  character 
for  probity  cannot  be  shaken  : — 

It  was  believed  that  both,  especially  the  prin- 
cess, would  have  shewed  some  seeming  reluctance 
at  least,  of  assuming  her  father's  crown,  and  made 
some  apology,  testifying  her  regret  that  he  should 
by  his  mismanagement  necessitate  the  nation  to  so 
extraordinary  a  proceeding,  which  would  have 
shewed  very  hand[somcly  to  the  world,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  character  given  of  her  piety  ;  consonant 
also  to  her  husband  s  first  declaration,  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  deposing  the  king,  but  of  suc- 
couring the  nation ;  but  nothing  of  all  this  ap- 
peared.  She  came  into  Whitehall  laughing  and 
jolly,  as  to  a  wedding,  so  as  to  seem  <}uite  trans- 
ported. She  rose  early  the  next  morning,  and  in 
her  imdress,  as  it  was  reputed,  before  her  womoi 
were  up,  went  about  from  room  to  room  to  see  the 
convenience  of  Whitehall ;  lay  in  the  same  bed  and 
apautment  where  the  late  queen  lay,  and  within 
a  night  or  two  sate  down  to  play  at  basset,  as  the 
queen  her  predecessor  used  to  do.  She  smiled 
upon  and  talked  to  every  body,  so  that  no  change 
seemed  to  have  taken  place  at  court  since  her  last 
going  away,  save  that  infinite  crowds  of  people 
came  to  see  her,  and  that  she  went  to  our  prayers. 
This  carriage  was  censured  by  many.  She  seems 
to  be  of  a  good  nature,  and  that  she  takes  nothing 
to  heart;  whilst  the  prince  her  husband  has  a 
thoughtful  countenance,  is  wonderful  serious  and 
silent,  and  seems  to  treat  all  persons  alike  gravely, 
and  to  be  very  intent  on  affairs  ;  Holland,  Ireland, 
and  France  calling  for  his  care." 
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mppOTt  of 


Tlioa^  William  took  littie  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  England  for  its  own 
sa^  his  reign  is  a  very  important  era. 
The  great  principle  which  had  pre- 
niled  in  S^on  times,  that  kings  are 
the  ministers,  not  the  masters  of  the 
people),  was  solemnly  asserted  ;  most 
of  the  matters  for  which  the  Long 
Piriiament  had  taken  up  arms  against 
□karies  1-  were  conceded ;  and  the  ad- 
tocates  of  the  Revolution  have  boasted 
that  »  strictly  l^al  course  of  eovcm- 
ncnt  was  then  nrst  introduced^,  the 
pnss  relieved  from  a  censorship,  and 
Ifae  real  power  of  the  State  entrusted 
to  ministers  chosen  by  the  people.  But 
diis  picture  has  many  heavy  draw- 
backs. England  was  then  also  fiist 
iondved  in  a  web  trf  continental  poli- 
tics, from  which  she  has  never  smce 
tKcn  able  to  get  free,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enormous  expenses  of 
mHiam's  wars,'  the  National  Debt  was 
introduced'.  Privateering,  so  near 
akin  to  piracy,  was  sanctioned  by 
pariiament ;  and  the  like  authority, 
after  raising  money  by  lotteries,  im- 
provident annuities,  and  other  ruinous 
■Hans,  fomid  them  all  insufficient,  and 
iCKitted  to  the  mode  of  burdening 
posterity  known  as  the  funding  sys- 
tan".  Thousands  «f  English  soldiers 
perished  from  neglect  and  disease  in 
Irdand,  thousand  more  were  lost  in 


the  wanton  battles  and  terrible  defeats 
of  Steenkirke  and  Landen ;  and  the 
merchants  suffered  severely  from  the 
French  navy,  which  certainly  was  not 
ruined  by  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
though  by  that  victory  an  invasion 
of  England  was  prevented.  The  rising 
trade  of  Scotland  was  checked  by  the 
unworthy  jealousy  of  the  English  and 
Dutch,  who  in  the  matter  of  the  Afii- 
can  Company  united  to  oppress  a 
weaker  neighbour ;  Ireland  saw  a  re- 
newal of  the  confiscations  and  iron 
rule  of  Cromwell,  and  the  enactment 
of  laws  which  pressed  with  extreme 
severity  on  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  and  even  Wales  found  a 
cause  of  well-grounded  indignation 
at  the  lavish  bestowal  of  lordships 
and  manors  that  had  belonged  to  its 
last  native  prince"  on  a  foreign  fa- 
vourite, William  Bentinck. 
William  and  Mary  each  employed 


Anu  of  VUIlun  aal  Vut- 

the    same   arms  and    supporti 
James  II.  had  done,  but  WiUia 


'  Sflo*  at  Iftut  of  her  coateiapanria  did  not 
■Vid  tin  H  ■  Tilid  defence.  The  DODjumn  veiy 
fBKTBllr  looked  Bn  hfl-eiHT  death  u  a  judgment ; 
md  diia  dmne,  whose  Dune  hu  not  beeb  pre- 
■md,  jmubcd  a  KnKni  on  the  occuion,  the 
Maor  dfl  vhjdl  will  be  readilr  gathered  from  iti 

km,  te  iha  ii  a  Hag't  daugfaler,"  (a  KUgi  Li.  nX 


ef  Lccdl— the  Dufir  of  ^naec  r 
JoliB  TreTor.  lb*  Speaker    '  '     ' 


jd  hTthein'-— -_ 

B(l«A.D.l6*).      Nor 

noA  «  jtoticfl  free  from  gneroui  oiou  : 
Trd'TifPl  vorkl  wu  pimilbcd  aa  high  cm 
cwy  pffnciple  ot  la«  wu  violated  by  U 
Botarr  Utaindei  of  Sr  laha  Fenwick, 

VUBU  wlioa  nothing  cauU  be  legilb'  V" 


'  The  Nalicinal  Deht  ii  (omelimet  aicribed  I 
an  caHier  period,  but  Ibis  ii  iocorrect;  mane 
bad  indeed  been  often  borrowed  by  farmer  king] 
but  it  wai  not  until  after  the  RcvolutioD  ihi 


~  The  grealeu  evil  ofthii  lyitlm  ii  the  kind  of 

time  bargains,  and  bubble  companies,  fraudi  vhia 

prosperity  of  the  country  than  all  the  feudal  bur- 
dens and  illegal  eiactioni  of  earlier  days,  or  the 
mete  cost  in  money  of  all  the  wan  since  the  ften- 
lution. 

■  The  itrenues  of  these  estates  valued  at  £S,aoo 
a-ycar,  had  been  bitberto  anilied  to  the  tum>ort  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  Bji<l  these  the  people  were 
unwilling  10  see  clo»d  for  wan!  oC  fundi,  ibe  rent 
teKrved^lo   the   croon  being  but  «•.  M..  or  de- 

tafterwardi  a  Baron  of  the  Eichequer)  spoke  with 
much  bitlemess  on  the  subject  ia  the  Uouh  of 
Comnuni.  and  was  luccetsful  in  procuring  an 
addnsi  against  the  gift.  "The  grant,"  he  laid, 
"  was  of  a  largo  eiteot,  being  Rtc  parts  in  si»  cf 
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played  his  paternal  arms  of  Nassau 
(Azure,  seme  of  billets,  a  lion  rampant, 
or)  on  an  escutcheon  surtout,  as  an 
elected  king.  During  the  life  of  Mary, 
their  arms,  with  and  without  Nassau, 
appear  impaled,  to  denote  their  joint 
sovereignty. 

Like  most  other  great  characters  in 
history,  William  has  had  extravagant 
panegyrists  and  vehement  detractors. 
Without  accepting  all  the  views  of 
either  party,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
hCsPossessed  great  talents,  dauntless 
courage,  and  a  resolute  will,  to  which 
most  of  his  contemporaries  were  obliged 
to  bend ;  it  is  also  true  that  his  energy 
and  perseverance  were  astonishing, 
and  such  as  enabled  him  to  triumph 
over  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  his  ambition  was  as  boundless  as 
that  of  the  French  king  against  whom 
he  armed  Europe  ;  and  he  was  clearly 
deficient  in  honourable  principle,  or 
he  would  not  have  sacrificed  without 
scruple  the  French  Protestants  in  re- 
turn for  the  acknowledgement  of  his 
own  title  of  king  by  Louis.  His  man- 
ners were  cold  and  repulsive  ;  he  ne- 
glected his  wife  for  vicious  society "  ; 
regarded  his  sister-in-law  the  Princess 
Anne  and  her  friends  with  jealous  dis- 
like, and  habitually  shunned  the  so- 
ciety of  his  new  subjects  ;  but  a  more 
grievous  charge  is,  that  he  unneces- 


sarily fought  battles',  where  the  only 
probable  result  was  a  carnage  that 
would  have  appalled  any  one  not  ut- 
terly careless  of  human  life.  It  was 
probably  this  innate  hard-heartednes 
that  led  him,  on  the  plausible  misre- 
presentation of  the  detestable  Master 
of  Stair,  to  sanction  the  massacre  i£ 
Glencoe,  an  enormity  which  has  kft 
a  stain  on  William's  memory,  that 
neither  time  nor  the  services  that  he 
was  providentially  the  instrument  <if 
rendering  to  these  kingdoms,  can  etcr 
efface. 

A.D.  1689. 

William  and  Mary  accept  the  De- 
claration of  Right,  and  are  thereupon 
received  as  sovereigns,  Feb.  13*.  Thcf 
are  crowned  April  1 1,  when  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  officiates  as  the  suf- 
fragan of  Bancroft '. 

The  Con^ntion  declared  a  pai&K 
ment,  Feb.  1I3,  [i  Gul  &  Mar.  c  i] ;  k 
continues  to  sit  till  Aug.  2a 

A  new  coronation  oath  devised* 
[c.  6],  and  fresh  oaths  instead  of  those 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy ',  [c  8]. 

The  great  seal  is  placed  in  commis- 
sion, March  4  ;  the  conmiissioners  are 
Sir  John  Maynard*,  Anthony  Keck, 
and  William  Rawlinson.  Several  new 
judges  are  appointed,  and  the  chief- 
justiceship  bestowed  on  Sir  John  Hdk*. 

The  oaths  being  tendered  to  San- 


•  His  mistress,  Elizabeth  Villiers,  was  created 
countess  of  Orkney,  and  had  a  grant  of  95,000  acres 
of  land  in  Ireland,  which  had  been  the  private 
estate  of  King  James. 

Pin  three  of  the  battles  alluded  to  (Seneff,  Casscl. 
and  Steenkirke),  he  attempted  to  surprise  the 
French,  though  advantageously  posted,  with  such 
inferior  numbers,  that  he  had  no  {Prospect  of  suc- 
cess, and  consequently  suffered  terrible  loss. 

1  The  regnal  years  of  William  and  Mary  are 
computed  from  this  day,  but  after  the  death  of 
Mary  the  regnal  years  of  William  are  dated  from 
Dec.  28.  1694. 

'  Burnet,  just  appointed  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
preached  the  coronation  sermon,  taking  as  his  text 
8  Sam.  xxiii.  14. 

•  The  oath  formerly  administered  was  framed, 
4his  statute  says,  "in  doubtful  words  and  expres- 
sions with  relation  to  ancient  laws  and  constitu- 
*tions  now  unknown  ;"  the  new  oath  expressly  binds 
the  sovereign  to  rule  according  to  the  statutes 
degreed  on  in  parliament  ;  to  cause  law  and  justice 
to  be  executed  in  mercy ;  to  maintain  the  "  Protes- 
tant reformed  religion  established  by  law,"  and  to 
preserve  to  the  clergy  all  rights  and  privileges  law- 
fully appertaining  to  them  or  to  their  churches. 

*  These  new  oaths  were  to  be  taken  by  every 
one  before  Aug.  x.  1689  (or  sooner,  if  so  directed  by 
the  privy  council),  under  pain  of  suspension,  and, 
after  six  months,  deprivation,  for  ecclevi.-t-;tical  per- 
sons ;  fine,  imprisonment,  and  ultimately  ilic  penal- 
ties of  recusancy,  for  laymen  ;  both  being  rendered 
incap^ible  of  any  office  or  employment.    The  de- 


claration against  taking  arms  by  the  king's 
rity  against  his  person  or  officers,  (see  p.  463,) 
no  longer  to  be  required.  Many  persons  took  the 
oaths  only  in  what  was  termed  a  soft  sense,"  by 
which  they  meant  that  they  rendered  obedience  in 
return  for  protection,  but  expressed  no  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  legality  of  the  new  government. 
Others  absolutely  refused  the  oaths,  and 
hence  termed  Nonjurors.     See  Note,  p.  505. 

"  He  was  bom  in  Devonshire  in  160s.  wm 
cated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  studied  the  hm, 
and  became  a  member  of  every  pariiament  that 
met  for  half  a  century,  as  well  as  a  lay  assessor  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines.  He  was  a  chief  manager 
of  the  prosecutions  against  the  earl  of  Strafford  and 
Archbishop  Laud,  and  near  forw  years  after  Ik 
acted  a  similar  part  against  Lord  Stafford.  Thaof^ 
he  had  been  actively  employed  in  the  lugh  courts  of 

t'ustice  under  the  Commonwealth,  Ma^ard  nuide 
lis  peace  at  the  Restoration,  was  knighted,  and 
offered  a  judgeship,  but  this  he  declined,  finding 
his  practice  at  the  bar  more  profitable,  and  he  ac- 
cumulated a  great  fortune.  In  May,  x6oo,  he  re- 
signed his  commissionership,  and  died  Oct.  9»  flt 
the  same  year,  in  the  80th  year  (>f  his  age. 

*  He  was  bom  at  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  m 
1643,  and  was  educated  at  Oriel  College.  He  be- 
came eminent  at  the  bar,  was  appointed  reconkrof 
London,  and  sat  in  the  Convention  Pariiameat. 
His  firm  and  upright  conduct  as  chief-justice  ga«e 
much  satisfaction,  and  he  was  offered  the  channfl- 
lorship  on  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Somers,  bat  de> 
clined  to  accept  it    He  died  in  1709. 


AJi,  1689.] 

croft  and  die  other  prelates,  are  re- 
fused by  tiiin  and  by  seven  more', 
MoTcli  5.  The  dissentients  ore  soon 
after  suspended  from  office'. 

The  Scottish  regiments  in  England 
ire  ordered  to  embark  for  Holland, 
caiiy  is  March.  Tbey  resent  this  as  a 
manifestly  iOegal  order,  and  one  r^- 
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land.  Tbey  are  pursued  by  Dutch  horse 
and  foot,  and  obliged  to  surrendB- ", 

The  first  Mutiny  Act  is  in  conse- 
quence passed,  [c.  5]. 

The  sum  of  £6oojx)0  voted  to  the 
Dutch  for  the  expenses  of  William's 


ram  London,  on  pain  of  being  treated 
IS  -^popBh  recusanu  con«ct  V  [c  9} 


body  of  French  troops,  March  14, 
He  enters  Dublin,  March  34,  increases 
his  force  %  and  forms  the  siege  of 
Londonderry,  April  30, 

The  remodelling  of  the  army  is 
entrusted  to  Lord  Churchill.  He  is 
soon  after  created  earl  of  Marlborough 
(April  9),  and  is  scat  with  several 
English  regiments  to  Flanders '. 

The  Scottish  Convention  meets, 
March  14.  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh 
(Alexander  Rose)  prays  for  King  lames, 
and  the  rest  of  the  prelates  declare 
their  adhesion  to  him. 

The  duke  of  Gordon ',  who  holds 
Edinburgh  Castle  for  James,  is  voted 
a  traitor,  March  14.  Viscount  Dun- 
dee zealously  defends  the  royal  cause, 
and  is  menaced  with  assassination'. 

Troops  from  England  arrive  in  Scot- 
land, and  fonn  the  siege  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  March  35. 


■to  ibe  pctvy  punr  of  the  king. 

r  How  th*  Konl  ScDU  rvfiiuskt  d  foot.  SchoD- 
ittt,  a  fVatk  Pnnoant  tefiiicc,  Ind  Wen  np- 
pfrnffnT  Iheir  ooknet,  vhidi  nve  tkem  oETeoce,  sa 
]■  Ibeir  foTAer  diftan^uhtS  iwke  nnder  iTic 
fr^  GiittnviB,  And  amCK,  (ber  had  >]wbta  tmn 
CHnuidal  by  m  SoMHUii.  Tbttr  ODodud  htt 
bna  unvanutlbly  ilylcd  Ireumuble,  It  bcLng 
fatlMten  lint  it  bcknigtd  »olcly  to  the  puriia- 
mcat  of  Scotland  to  dLspoK  of  tKor  Krvicei>  ud 
tint  tiu>  body  hid  oDl  yd  ancmblcd. 

■  They  it  '    *  -" '-  ■■^-  ' '  '  " 


_  _j|  bciiic  uutEniiabered  foLi 
did  mK  anil  then.     They  wen  m 

ssf-i.'-i.xr  ■ -^ 


aKt»  pOBh 


ipeciil  order  (which  iliU 

OSee),  lolh  oSkert  and  men 

leeMlBr  b  wiah  mmben  u  mi^I  be 


i»  deeply  leaesteil  tbcrc,  evoi  by 

,_ of  tlae  RcToluticKL 

•  Ttat  (u  w»  lusOy  mted  UDder  the  olann 
producad  I7  Ibe  nucfa  ot  Ibc  Socio ;  il  wu  afis- 
mrdi  unich  csuiind. 

k  See  *.B-  tsS".   '«J.  "605.     The  penallics  of 

Loidon  lAo  ihould  gi«  in  thdi  tuoa  before  Aue. 
1,  itto,  10  vertbuit  aruvcfv  or  to  the  twom 
■cnuu  gf  tbe  qooen  dcxneer  (KiUuiine  oi  Bra- 
fviEi),  or  the  tervanti  of  amb—adnct. 

•  AaoBS  otb«  eipedienB  he  lel  np  »  Biini.  in 

u  pwa  let  h^^cfowH,  thilliici,  ud  iIipeiHxt. 

The  veight  ct  BKtai  eiaployea  ni  379,714114., 
■nd  (he  nomina!  v^ue  of  the  |Hece«  little  shan  of 

jCi.WCOOD. 

'  Hcterredat  theirbead  with  audi  dUtin^uuhed 
■kil  lad  gMlluitry  u  (o  eun  the  jelmii  diFjike  of 
tbe  Prince  of  Wildeck  the  Gsnun  ^enerfl  upder 
whom  he  wu  placed.  Initooheo'U  cmpkiyed  for 
>  brief  period  in  Iretind,  whete  he  captured  Cork 
*nA  Kinule,  aad  ba  1691  he  tenrcd  in  FUnden 


.     Eiri^  in  the  neit  yeir  ha 
d  of  hu  emptoymentt,  *ihI 


cmled  s  duke  in  T6S4.  He  went  >■>«  afler  the 
nirrender  of  Edinbuicb  Culle  CO  Fnsce,  but 
beine  coldly  receirerf  he  returned  to  Gre«  BritM;. 
and  lived  quietly,  lhou£h  more  than  ODce  impn- 
toned  ai  a  BUpecIed  perun,  until  bi>  deuh.  ■■ 
1716.  His  Eamily,  howe.er,  iieptupaeorrespolMl- 
cnce  with  the  Stuarts,  mid  one  of  bit  »nl  (Lord 
Lewia  Gordoo.  once  a  naval  liiutenanl)  "«  an 
■dive  lUpporter  of  Prince  Chailei  Edward  in  I74S- 
'  He  had  recently  airived  from  Kniland.  aceow- 
puiied  by  about  &  trooper.  o(  hi>  owa  nglMI. 
With  the»e  he  loon  rciind  conhwatd,  H«ted  (ha 
itandard  of  King  Jamei  "  '-— '  ■"■  ~-""  "* 

(he   Highland  dau.  an* 

fell"' the' aclion,  July  >; 


iBer  toUllr 
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The  Nonsuch  frigate  captures  two 
French  ships  of  superior  force,  off 
Guernsey,  March  25  ». 

Dundee,  with  a  small  body,  of  ad- 
herents, retires  to  Stirling,  where  he 
summons  a  parliament  Troops  are 
sent  against  him,  under  General 
Mackay,  when  he  removes  into  Loch- 
aber,  and  gains  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Blair  AthoL 

The  Scottish  Convention  expels  the 
bishops  and  abolishes  episcopacy^. 
A  committee  of  government  is  formed, 
on  whose  report  the  throne  is  declared 
vacant,  a  Claim  of  Right  drawn  up, 
and  William  and  Mary  proclaimed, 
April  II. 

Acts  passed  in  England  for  the  tem- 
porary miprisonment  of  suspected  per- 
sons, [cc.  2  (April  17*),  7  (May  25),  19 
(Oct  23)]. 

The  hearth-money  tax  repealed ', 
[c.  10]. 

The  court  of  the  Council  of  Wales 
abolished,  [c.  27]. 

The  English  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Herbert,  has  an  indecisive  action  with 
the  French  ships  in  Bantry  Bay, 
May  I. 

Sir  Robert  Wright  and  other  judges 
are  censured  by  the  House  of  Lords 
for  their  conduct  in  the  case  of  the 
earl  of  Devonshire  ^  May  6. 

War  is  declared  against  France, 
May  7. 

King  James's  parliament  meets  in 
Dublin,  May  7.  It  repeals  the  Acts  of 
Settlement  and  Explanation^,  attaints 
the  adherents  of  William,  vests  the 
estates  of  absentees  in  King  James, 
asserts  the  legislative  independence 
of  Ireland,  and  passes  an  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion "». 

King  James  issues  a  Declaration, 
dated  May  8,  calling  on  the  people 


to  join  him;  circulating  it  is  voted 
treason  by  the  Ei^lish  parliament 

Sir  Jolm  Fenwid:  sent  to  the  Tower,. 
May  13. 

The  Toleration  Act  [c  18]  passed^ 
May  24. 

This  act,  "  for  exempting  their  Ma- 
jesties' Protestant  subjects  dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
penalties  of  certain  laws,"  is  framed 
on  the  plea  that  ^  some  ease  to  scru- 
pulous consciences  in  the  exercise  of 
religion"  may  unite  all  Protestants  in 
interest  and  affection.  It  accordingly 
exempts  persons  who  take  the  new 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  also  make  the  declaration  against 

Eopery  required  by  the  act  of  1678% 
'om  the  penalties  incurred  by  abat- 
ing themselves  from  church,  and  hold- 
ing unlawful  conventicles^;  it  also 
allows  the  Quakers  to  substitute  an 
affirmation  for  an  oath  in  certain 
cases ;  but  it  does  not  relax  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts',  and  those  who  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  are  excluded  from 
its  benefits.  It  exacts  a  declaration  of 
approbation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
(with  the  exception  of  some  clauses) 
from  all  preachers,  and  provides  that 
all  assemblies  for  religious  worship 
shall  be  held  with  open  doors. 

Ecclesiastical  presentations  taken 
from  Romanists,  and  vested  in  the 
Universities,  [c.  26]. 

An  act  passed  (or  the  relief  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  expelled  from  Ire- 
land [c.  30],  by  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  hold  benefices  in  England 
imtil  they  could  return  to  Ireland. 

All  trade  and  commerce  with  France 
prohibited  *»,  [c.  34]. 

The  earls  of  Peterborough  (Henry 
Mordaunt),  Salisbury  (James  Cecil), 
and  Castlemaine  (Roger  Palmer),  Sir 


K  The  captain  and  the  master  of  the  Nonsuch 
-were  killed  early  in  the  action,  but  the  boatswain 
(Robert  Simcodc)  took  the  conunand,  and  cap- 
tured his  opponents.  This  battle  sprung  from 
a  casual  misunderstanding,  England  and  France 
being  still  nominally  at  peace. 

^  See  Appendix,  No.  Vl. 

1  These  acts  are  said  to  be  passed  **  for  the  se- 
curing the  peace  of  the  kingdom  in  this  time  of  im- 
minent danger  against  the  attempts  and  traitorous 
conspiracies  of  evil-disposed  persons."  Parties  com- 
mitted by  the  Privy  Council  on  suspicion  of  high 
treason  or  treasonable  practices  were  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  but  no  member  of  parliament  was  to 
be  thus  dealt  with  without  the  consent  of  the  House 
to  which  he  belonged. 


i  *'To  gratify  the  people,"  says  Evelyn,  "the 
hearth-tax  was  remitted  for  ever ;  but  what  was 
intended  to  supply  it,  besides  present  great  taxes 
on  land,  is  not  named." 

*  See  p.  48a  >  See  p.  467. 

■  These  acts  were  afterwards  declared  null  and 
void  by  the  English  parliament,  and  therefore  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  Irish  Statute-book. 


"I* 
•  S 


io  Car.  il.  Stat.  2,  c.  z. 


•ee  A.D.  15^3. 

»  See  A.D.  i66i,  1673. 

1  By  an  act  of  the  fdllowiDg  year  [2  Gul.  &  Mar. 
sess.  3,  c.  9],  French  brandy  was  prohibited  to  be 
used,  and  encouragement  was  offered  to  the  dbtil- 
lation  of  brandy  and  odier  spirits  from  com. 
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Edward  Hales  and  Obadiah  Walker, 
sent  to  the  Tower',  May  30. 

Titus  Oates  is  pardoned,  and  has 
a  pension  of  £y>o  a-year  granted  to 
him,  June  6. 

Dundee  maintains  himself  and  his 
followers  in  Lochaber.  In  July  he 
receives  a  small  reinforcement  from 
Irelandy  when  he  attacks  General 
Mackay  in  die  pass  of  Killiecrankie 
(near  Blair  Athol),  and  totally  defeats 
him*,  July  27.  Dundee,  however,  is 
mortally  wounded  in  the  action',  his 
followers  disperse,  and  the  Highland 
dans  (with  some  exceptions)  lay  down 
their  arms. 

Colonel  Kirk  raises  the  siege  of 
Londonderry",  July  30.  The  Ennis- 
killeners  defeat  the  Irish  at  Newtown 
Buder,  on  the  same  day. 

Marshal  Schombeig  is  sent  to  Ire- 
land. He  reduces  Carrickfergus,  in 
August,  but  his  troops  being  ill  sup- 
pli»l,  tiirough  the  dishonesty  of  the 
commissaries',  suffer  great  losses  from 
sickness  and  privation. 

The  parliament  reassembles,  Oct  25. 
Its  chief  business  was  to  pass  an  act 
[i  GuL  &  Mar.  sess.  2,  c.  2I  "  declaring 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject, 
and  settling  the  succession  of  the 
crown." 

This  celebrated  statute  is  in  effect 
the  same  as  the  Dedaration  of  Rights 
which  accompanied  the  tender  of  the 
throne  to  William  of  Orange  and  Mary 
his  wife  ^    It  condemns  as  illegal,  the 


making  or  dispensing  with  laws,  the 
levying  of  money,  or  the  keeping  up 
a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  with- 
out the  authority  of  parliament ;  ex- 
cessive bail,  excessive  fines,  and  cruel 
or  tmusual  punishments;  also  the 
erection  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, or  any  similar  court  It  de- 
clares grants  and  promises  of  fines 
and  forfeitures  of  particular  persons, 
before  conviction,  void;  claims  the 
right  of  keeping  arms  for  Protestants ; 
free  election  to,  and  freedom  of  speech 
in,  parliament ;  the  due  impanelment 
and  return  of  jurors ;  ana  frequent 
parliaments,  "  for  recess  of  all  griev- 
ances, and  for  the  amending,  strength- 
ening, and  preserving  of  the  laws." 
The  Lords  and  Commons  "  claim  de- 
mand, and  insist  upon  all  and  sin^lar 
the  premises  as  their  imdoubted  n^ts 
and  liberties;  and  that  no  declara- 
tions, judgments,  doings,  or  proceed- 
ings to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  in 
any  of  the  said  premises  ought  in  any 
wise  to  be  drawn  hereafter  into  con- 
sequence or  example."  The  act  then 
settles  the  crown  on  William  and 
Mary,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of 
the  latter,  in  default  of  which  to  the 
Princess  Anne  and  her  heirs,  and  in 
case  of  their  failure  to  the  heirs  of 
William  by  any  subsequent  marriage. 

The  proceedings  of  King  James's 
Irish  parliament  are  declared  void, 
[c.  9]. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough,  Sir  Ed- 


'  Walker  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  late  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  released  on  bail.  Why  he  and 
the  others  were  now  imprisoned  does  not  appear ; 
It  was  probably  on  some  groundless  suspiaon,  as 
they  were  set  at  liberty  soon  after,  but  were  again 
arrested  before  the  end  of  the  year.  With  the  ex- 
oeption  of  Castlemaine  and  Hales,  they  were  all 
recent  converts  to  Romanism. 

•  The  regular  troops  were  seized  with  a  panic,^ 
and  fled  disgracefully  before  the  Highlanders,  as* 
they  afterwards  did  at  Sheriffmuir  and  at  Preston- 
pans  ;  one  rejpment  alone  (Hastings',  now  the  Z3th 
Foot)  retired  m  good  order. 

*  Dundee  was  shot  through  his  buff-coat  as  he 
raised  bis  arm  and  cheered  on  his  men  to  victory. 
The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  fell  with  him.  As  be- 
fore remarked,  he  u  represented  in  the  most  odious 
colours  by  many  Scottish  writers,  but  to  their  in- 
vectives may  be  opposed  the  glowing  panegyric 
of  Pitcaime,  thus  rendered  uom  the  Latin  by 
Dryden:— 

"  Oh  I  last  and  best  of  Scots,  who  didst  mainti^ip 
Thy  country's  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign. 
New  people  fill  the  land  now  thou  art  gone. 
New  gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  Uie  thrond. 
Scotland  and  thou  did  in  each  other  live, 
Thou  wouldst  not  her,  nor  could  she  thee  survive. 
Farewell,  thou  living,  did  support  the  state, 
And  coulidst  not  fall,  but  by  thy  countr/s  fote.** 


Dundee  had  married  Jean  Cochrane,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  first  earl  of  Dundonald,  and  left  an 
infant  son,  who  died  shortly  after.  David  Graham 
(see  p.  477),  who  was  witn  his  brother  at  Killie- 
crankie, succeeded  to  the  title,  was  ouUawed,  retired 
to  France,  and  died  there  in  1700 ;  his  nephew  and 
his  grand-nephew  were  concerned  in  the  lisings  of 
X715  and  17^5,  and  the  latter  died,  in  1759,  a  captain 
in  a  Scottish  regiment  in  the  service  of  France. 
Another  Scottish  noble  who  fought  at  Killiecrankie 
was  the  earl  of  Dunfermline  (James  Seton)  ;  he  es- 
caped to  France,  and  died  there,  outlawed,  in  16^4. 

"  The  inhabitants  were  suffering  the  extremity 
of  famine,  when  a  boom  which  had  been  thrown 
across  the  river  by  the  besiegers  was  broken,  and 
two  merchant-ships  laden  with  provisions,  escorted 
by  a  man-of-war,  made  their  way  to  the  quay. 
The  Irish  army  retreated  in  the  night  of  July  31, 
after  Iosing,|as  has  been  estimated,  8,000  men  before 
the  walls ;  die  garrison  lost  about  half  as  many. 
Colonel  Kirk  had  lain  in  the  bay  for  six  weeks,  and 
was  much  censured  for  not  having  attempted  the 
relief  of  the  town  before. 

■  The  chief  man  was  one  Henry  Shales,  who 
had  been  commissary-general  to  Kmg^  James,  and 
he  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  rum  the  army, 
as  well  as  enrich  himself.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons presented  an  address  against  him,  and  he 
was  dismissed. 

y  Sec  pp.  49a*  498. 
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ipard  HaJes^  and  Obadiah  Walker,  are 
committed  ta  the  Tower  Oct  26^  and 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  Oct.  2S,  as  Ro- 
Biish  recusants^ 

The  earl  of  Castlemaine  is  also  com- 
mitted as  guilty  of  treason  for  cndea- 
Youring  to  reconcile  the  kingdom  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  *,  Oct  28. 

A  commission  is  issued  to  Lamp- 
Ittgh,  archbishop  of  York,  nine  bishops, 
and  twenty  other  divines,  directing 
them  to  review  the  Liturgy,  Nov.  yx 
These  commissioners  had  several 
meetings,  and  agreed  oa  a  number 
of  alterations  (inclining  to  the  views 
of  the  Puritan  objectors  of  die  time 
of  Elizabeth)  in  the  varioiis  services ; 
but  their  recommendations  were  re- 
jected by  the  Convocation  •. 

The  East  India  Company  begin  to 
aim  at  military  power  in  India;  they 
buld  Fort  St  David,  near  Madras^. 

A.D.  169a 

The  Whigs  propose  in  tiie  House 
of  Commons  vmdictive  clauses  in  a 
bill  for  restoring  the  charters  seized 
or  surrendered  in  the  Late  reigns. 
They  are  defeated  on  a  division, 
Jan.  10;  but  carry  an  instruction  to 
the  committee  to  make  a  list  of  per- 
sons to  be  excepted  from  a  proposed 
Bill  of  Indemnity,  Jan.  2r. 

The  parliament  is  prorogued,  Jan.  27, 
and  is  soon  after  dissolved. 

A   new  parliament    is    chosen,   in 


vrhich  the  Tories  greatly  outmimber 
the  Whigs. 

The  duke  of  Lanzun  arrives  m  Ire- 
land with  a  body  of  French  troops  to 
assist  King  James. 

The  ps^ament  meets  March  20,, 
and  sits  till  May  23.  Sir  John  Trevor 
is  chosen  Speaker. 

William  and  Mary  again  ac^mow- 
kdged  as  king  and  queen,  and  the 
legality  of  the  late  pazHameBt  affirmed, 
[2  Gul.  and  Mar.  c  i]. 

A  grant  of  ;£2c^ooo  a-year  is  settled 
by  the  parliament  on  tiie  Princess 
Anne%[c.  3]l 

The  king  appointed  to  have  the  sole 
adnnnistration  of  the  govemment  while 
in  England,  but  the  queen  to  mk  in 
his  absence,  [c.  6). 

The  guo  warrant^  proceedings  a- 

P'nst  the  city  of  London'  made  void,. 

The  Wh^  successively  introduce 
two  bills  to  punish  sevei^  all  who 
may  dedine  to  abjure  King  James*. 
They  are  defeated,  and  at  length 
(May  20)  an  Act  of  Pardon  and  In- 
demnity '  is  passed,  [c.  10]. 

The  great  seal  is  committed  to  a 
fresh  body  of  ct»nmissi(Hiers,  Sir  Jc^ 
Trevor  f,  Sir  William  Rawlinson,  and 
Sir  George  Hutchins,  May  15. 

William  leaves  London  for  Irdand,. 
June  4.  He  lands  at  Carrickfergus, 
June  14,  and  advances  southward, 
reaching  Dundalk  June  27.  King 
James  marches  from  Dublin,  June  16, 


■  In  May,  1,690,  they  were  all  set  at  liberty,  a^ 
parenthr  in  virtue  of  the  seneral  pcudon  then  is- 
sued, though  Castlemaine,  Hal»,  ajxi  ViTalkcr  were 
by  name  excepted  from  it. 

■  Evelyn's  remark  on  this  deserves  to  be  quoted : 
"  This  is  thought  to  have  been  driven  on  by  the 
Presbyterians,  our  new  governors.  God  in  mercy 
send  ixs  help,  and  direct  the  counsels  to  His  glory, 
and  good  of  His  Church  l"  Dr.  Tillocson,  who 
was  favourable  to  the  comprebension  of  the  dis- 
senters, was  proposed  as  prolocutor  of  the  Convo- 
cation, but  they  chose  mstead  Dr.  Jane,  the  author 
of  the  Oxford  Decree  of  1683,  a  man  who  had  ever 
steadily  adhered  to  the  Church,  and  he  was  now 
a  chief  instrument  in  the  rejection  of  the  intended 
alterations. 

<>  They  had  purchased  the  village  of  Madras- 
patnam  as  early  as  in  1643,  but  had  not  ventured  to 
fortify  it,  lest  they  should  give  umbrage  to  the 
natives.  The  bolder  conrse  which  they  now  took 
was  at  the  counsel  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  had  long 
been  the  governor  of  the  company.  A  rival  asso- 
ciation was  formed  about  this  time,  and  to  prevent 
It  obtaining  a  legal  establishment  vast  stuns  were 
expended  in  bribes  to  courtiers  and  others  by  Child 
and  his  associates.     See  a.  d.  1695. 

*  This  was  in  addition  to  a  sum  of  ;f  30,000  yearly, 
bestowed  on  her  at  her  marriage. 

*  See  A.D.  1683. 

*  The  first  bill  proposed  that  all  oflke-holders 


(including  the  dergy)  should  be^  obliged  to  abjure 
King  James,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  aad,  stffl 
more  harshly,  tkat  any  magistrate  might  at  hb 
discretioa  tender  the  oath  to  any  person  not  Void- 
ing office,  who  by  declining  it  should  become  Imble 
to  perpetual  imprisonment :  the  second  measure 
substituted  double  taxes  and  loss  of  the  electoral 
franchise.  Such  vindictive  legislation  shews  how 
truly  illiberal  the  great  adherents  of  the  Revolntioa 
were.  William,  though  of  a  harsh  nature,  was  too 
much  oiz  statesman  to  lend  himself  to  proceedings 
which  would  probably  have  brought  aooot  a  new  • 
revolution,  and  he  deserves  the  credit  of  procuring 
the  passing  instead  of  a  bill  of  Indemnity,  dc^ggcd 
with  no  unreasonable  number  of  exceptions. 

f  Beside  the  few  still  surviving  regicides,  diirty- 
one  persons  were  excepted  by  name  from  its  bene- 
fit. Among  them  were  the  marquis  of  Powis; 
the  earls  oi  Castlemaine,  Huntingdon,  Mdfert, 
and  Sunderland ;  the  bishops  of  Durham  and 
St.  D.nvid's ;  Lord  Dover  and  the  late  Jefferies : 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Edward  Hales,  Edward 
Pfetre,  and  Obadiah  Walker.  Several  of  these  were 
in  France,  and  those  who  were  in  England  were 
eiven  to  understand  that  they  would  not  be  mo- 
MSted  if  they  remained  quiet. 

K  He  was  deprived  of  the  Speakership  and  ex- 
pelled the  House  for  bribery,  in  1695,  but  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  judicial  office  of  Master  of 
the  Rolls  until  his  deafii,  which  occurred  in  17x7. 
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and  encamps  on  the  river  Boyne, 
above  Drogheda. 

The  English  and  Dutch  fleets  are 
defeated  off  Beachy  Head  by  the 
Frenchy  Jime  30^  and  obliged  to  seek 
slielter  in  the  Thames. 

The  French  fleet  has  the  command 
of  the  Channel  \  A  landing  is  effected 
IB  Sussex,  and  Teignmouth  is  after- 
wards bamty  July  23.  A  host  of  volun- 
teers marches  towards  the  coast,  and 
the  French  soon  withdraw  without 
fitting;  but  the  allied  fleet  does  not 
ictum  to  the  Downs  till  Oct.  8. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  and  Sir  John 
Fenwick  released  from  the  Tower, 
Aug.  15. 

King  James's  army  is  defeated  at 
the  Boyne*,  July  i.  He  flees  to  Dub- 
fin,  and  shordy  after  embarks  at  Water- 
feni  for  France. 

William  enters  Dublin,  July  6,  and 
fSboi  marches  to  the  sou^  of  Irdand, 
while  James's  partisans  retire  towards 
die  west 

Wmiam  captmnes  Waterford,  July  25, 
and  besieges  Limerick  from  Aug.  8  to 
Aug.  30,  when  he  is  obliged  to  raise 


the  siege.  He  returns  to  England, 
Sept.  6. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  takes  the 
command  in  Ireland.  He  captures 
Cork^  Sept.  28,  and  Kinsale,  Oct  5, 
and  then  returns  to  England  *. 

Tyrconnel,  King  James's  lieutenant^ 
retires  to  France,  leaving  his  civil 
authority  to  a  council,  and  his  military 
power  to  the  duke  of  Berwick",  but 
the  real  head  of  the  Irish  is  now 
Sarsfield  ■. 

The  parliament  reassembles  Oct.  2^ 
and  sits  till  Jan.  5,  1691. 

Commissioners  appointed  to  audit 
and  control  the  public  accounts®,  [z 
GuL  &  Mar.  sess.  2,  c.  1 1]. 

The  earl  of  Torrington  is  tried  by 
a  court-martial  for  his  behaviour  in 
the  action  off  Beachy  Head*.  He  is 
acquitted,  Dec  10,  but  William  dis- 
misses him  from  the  service. 

JLD,  i&^u 

William  goes  to  Holland,  Tan.  16,  to 
attend  a  congress  at  the  Hague,  to 
concert  meastu'es  against  France**. 
He  returns  to  England,  April  13. 


^  On«  Godfrey  Cross,  an  innkeeper  of  "Lydd, 
afcenrards  executed  for  holdi^  intercourse 


1  His  amy  vas  about  30,000  strong,  of  which 
lowooo  were  French  foot  and  Irish  horse,  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  acdon :  the  rest  were  ill-«nned  and 
a  disriplinH  Irish  foot,  who  fled  ahnost  without 
a  blow.  William  had  36,000,  of  whom  one  half 
wcee  English  or  Scotch  (inchiding  a  strong  body  of 
tke  defienders  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen) ; 
tke  rest  were  a  horde  of  mercenaries,  consisting  of 
French  Hmpenots,  Dutch,  Danes,  ^andenborgers. 
andeyen  Fmlanders.  James  lost  1,500  men,  and 
William  bat  500;  among  them  were  Schomberg, 
aad  Walker,  who  had  just  been  named  a  bishop. 

'  The  duke  of  Gtafton  (Henrv  Fitzroy,  a  natural 
MB  of  Charles  IL)  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
amault,  and  died  Oct.  9.  He  had  been  brought  up 
•a  the  sea,  but  was  also  colonel  of  a  reeiment  of 
the  fbot-0iards,  with  which  he  secured  Tilbury 
Fort  for  William ;  he  served  with  distinguished 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  and  had 
ipanied  Blarlborough   to  Ireland  as  a  vo- 


*  His  campaign  lasted  only  about  a  month.  The 
command  in  Ireland  was  then  given  to  Ginkell, 
who  maintained  through  the  winter  a  desultory  war 
widi  the  dispersed  parties  of  the  Irish. 

*  The  natural  son  of  King  James. 

■  Patrick  Sarsfield  was  tl^  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
ikt  EngTikh  pale  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  regain 
lua  estates,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians. Sarsfield  had  served  with  high  repu- 
tation abroad.  He  fought  ^lantly  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  and  by  an  adroit  surprise  of  William's 
artiBery  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
liimi  iTrV  when  that  citv  afterwards  surrendered 
to  Ginkdl,  Sarsfield  (who  had  by  James  been 
created  eari  of  Lucan)  repaired  to  France,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  in  1693.  His  widow 
Ca  granddaughter  of  the  marquis  of  Clanrickarde 
-arho  defended  Galw.iy  against  the  parliament, — see 


p.  448)  afterwards  married  James  Fitz-James,  duke 
of  Berwick. 

o  The  persons  named  in  the  act  are  Sir  Robert 
Rich,  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  Paul  Foley,  Colonel 
Robert  Austen,  Sir  Matuiew  Andrews,  Sir  Benja- 
min Newland.  Sir  Samuel  Bamardiston(see  p.  480), 
Sir  Peter  Colleton,  and  Robert  Harley.  Any  five 
of  them  were  empowered  to  make  a  searching  ex- 
amination as  to  the  "  many  ^reat  revenues^  sum» 
of  money  and  provisions**  which  had  been  raised  or 
granted  since  Nov.  5,  1688,  for  carrying  on  the 
war  :  they  were  to  inquire  on  oath  as  to  any  pen- 
sions payable  to  members  of  paxliaznent  out  of  the 
revenue,  and  to  take  an  account  of  the  crown  lands 
and  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  of  prizes  made 
during  the  war,  and  of  public  stores  of  every  de- 
scription. They  were  to  have  ;C500  each  for  their 
labour,  and  their  commission  was  to  last  but  one 
year,  llie  commissioners  discovered  many  most 
scandalous  frauds  and  embezzlements,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  reappoint  them  the  next  year, 
[4  Gul.  &  Mar.  c.  i  z].  Special  coinmissioners  were 
thus  appointed  year  by  year  imtil  1785,  when  a 
permanent  Board  of  Public  Accounts  was  esta- 
bUshcd  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

f  He  was  accused  of  having,  "  throu^  treachery 
or  cowardice,  misbehaved  in  his  office,  drawn  dis- 
honour on  the  British  nation,  and  sacrificed  our 
good  allies,  the  Dutch."  He  defended  himself 
with  spirit  ;  shewed  that  he  had  been  obliged,  by 
positive  orders  issued  without  due  consideration  by 
the  ministry,  to  fight  a  ^prcatly  superior  force  (the 
French  had  82  ships  agamst  his  56),  and  that  the 
Dutch  had  been  destroyed  by  their  own  rashness. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  his  conduct  had  saved 
the  English  fleet,  and  that  he  hoped  an  English 
court-martial  would  not  sacrifice  him  to  Dutch 
resentments.  His  reasons  appeared  conclusive,  and 
his  acquittal  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  nation, 
though  it  was  very  distasteful  to  William  and  his 
foreign  councillors. 

«  It  was  agreed  that  an  army  of  322,000  mcn-^ 
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Viscount  Preston  (Richard Graham') 
and  Mr.  Ashton  are  convicted  of  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  France. 
Mr.  Ashton  is  executed,  Jan.  28,  but  the 
viscount  is  eventually  pardoned '. 

A  bill  for  giving  counsel  to  persons 
accused  of  treason  is  passed  by  the 
Commons,  but  in  conse<juence  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  Peers  it  is  aban- 
doned ^ 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Ely,  Gloucester,  Norwich,  and  Peter- 
borough, still  refusing  to  take  the 
oaths  to  the  new  government,  stqps 
are  taken  to  fill  their  sees. 

Tyrconnel  returns  to  Ireland  in  the 
spring,  but  dies  shortly  after,  at  Lim- 
erick. He  is  soon  followed  by  St  Ruth, 
a  French  officer,  who  imdert^es  to 
reorganize  the  Irish  forces. 

John  Tillotson*,  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
is  nominated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
April  22,  and  consecrated  May  31.  The 
other  sees  are  filled  up  shortly  after*. 

The  nonjuring  clergy  are  accused  of 


correspondence  with  France,  and  of 
having  invited  the  recent  attempt  at 
invasion.  The  primate  and  the  five 
bishops  solemnly  deny  the  charge  ^ 

William  again  goes  to  the  Continent 
in  May,  attended  by  Marlborough.  He 
returns  Oct  19,  after  a  campaign  of 
little  importance. 

General  Ginkell  effects  the  reduc-i 
tion  of  Ireland.  He  takes  Baltimore' 
June  8,  and  captures  AtUone,  after  I 
a  short  siege,  June  30;  defeats  andj 
kills  St  RuUi,  the  French  generaL  at 
Aghrim,  July  12,  and  captiu-es  Gal- 
way,  July  21. 

A  truce  concluded  between  the  go- 
vernment and  the  Jacobite  leaders  in 
Scotland,  June  30.  It  was  to  extend 
to  October  i. 

The  earl  of  Dartmouth  is  committed 
to  the  Tower,  July  31.     He  dies  a 

Prisoner,  Oct  21,  without  having  been 
rought  to  trial  ■. 

MUitary  execution  is  threatened  by 
proclamation,  in  August,  against  aU 
the  clans   in  the  Highlands,  unless 


should  be  raised,  by  England,  Holland,  the  Em- 

Ssrorand  the  German  states,  S^Hun,  Savoy,  Sweden, 
enmark,  and  Poland,  to  obtain  redress  nrom  Louis 
for  numerous  acts  of  injustice  offered  by  him  to 
each  ;  so  many  active  enemies  had  his  long  course 
of  ambition  and  perfidy  called  up. 

'  Formerly  secretary  of  state  in  succession  to 
Sunderland.    See  a.d.  x68B. 

■  He  was  suspected  of  having  saved  himself  by 
some  important  disclosures,  for  which  he  was  se- 
verely censured  by  his  party ;  he  retired  into  the 
country,  and  died  soon  after. 

*  The  Peers  demanded  that  any  one  of  their 
number  accused  of  treason  should  be  tried  by  the 
whole  House,  and  not,  as  was  often  done,  by  a  cer- 
tain number  named  by  the  crown ;  the  Commons 
refused  to  concur,  alleging  that  the  privileges  of 
the  peerage  were  too  extensive  already.  This  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  a  recent  trial,  where  lA)itl 
Mohun,  a  profligate  young  man,'  diough  clearly 
guilty  of  a  deliberate  murder,  had  escaped  punish- 
m«mt. 

*  He  was  bom  in  1630  at  Sowcrby,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  was  educated  under  puritanical  instructors  at 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  but  he  readily  complied 
with  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  though  still  a 
young  man,  was  soon  after  appointed  preacher  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1672  he  obtained  the  deanery 
of  Canterbury,  but  inclined  to  the  Whig  party, 
and  attended  Lord  Russell  on  the  scaflk>la.  At 
the  Revolution  he  obtained  the  confidential  post 
of  clerk  of  the  closet,  and  he  was  now,  against  his 
own  wish,  as  he  asserted,  raised  to  the  primacy. 
He  held  that  eminent  office  but  a  short  time,  dying 
Nov.  22,  1604.  ^  Tillotson  was  a  popular  preacher, 
but  some  of  his  contemporaries  pointed  out  pas- 
sages in  his  sermons  in  which  he  indicated  rather 
than  advanced  opinions  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  impious  speculations  of  Hobbes  and  other 
unbelievers. 

*  Simon  Patrick,  dean  of  Peterborough,  and  Ed- 
ward Stillinefleet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  had  been 
consecrated  Dishops  of  Chichester  and  Worcester. 
Oct.  13,  1689.  Bishop  Patrick  was  now  translated 
to  Ely,  July  2,  z6^ ;  Edwaxd  Fowler,  John  Moore, 


and  Richard  Cumberland  were  consecrated,  Julys, 
as  bishops  of  Gloucesterj  Norwich,  and  Peter- 
boroueh  ;  and  Richard  Kidder,  as  bishop  of  Badi 
and  WcUs,  Aug.  30. 

7  The  charge  was  made  in  a  pamphlet  entided 
A  Modest  Enquirv  into  the  Causes  of  the  present 
Disasters  of  England,  in  which  they  were,  under 
the  name  of  "  the  Lambeth  holy  club,"  pointed  oat 
as  fit  objects  for  popular  vengeance.  The  thrat- 
ened  pielates  in  replv  published  a  ps^pe^  iHiidi 
concluded  by  saying  that  "  as  the  Lord  oad  tana^ 
them  to  return  good_  for  evil,  the  unknown  author 
of  the  pamphlet  having  endeavoured  to  raise  in  the 
whole  English  nation  such  a  fury  as  might  end  in 
De- Witting  them — a  bloody  word,  but  too  well 
understood— ^see  a.d.  S672X  th^  recommended 
him  to  the  Divine  mercy,  numbly  beseeching  God 
to  forgive  him.  And  as  they  had,  not  long  since, 
either  actually  or  in  full  preparation  of  mind, 
hazarded  all  they  had  in  tne  world  in  opposing 
popery  and  arbitrary  power  in  England,  so  they 
should,  by  God's  grace,  with  greater  zeal,  again 
sacrifice  all  they  had,  and  their  very  lives  too,  if 
God  should  be  pleased  to  call  them  thereto,  to 
prevent  popery  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  France 
from  coming  upon  them  and  prevaiiling  over  them, 
the  persecution  of  their  Protestant  brethren  there 
being  fresh  in  their  memories." 

■  He  was  charged  with  having  disclosed  the 
weak  points  of  Portsmouth  (where  he  had  long 
been  governor)  to  the  French,  but  he  was  able  to 
appeal  to  the  members  of  the  privy  council  as  to 
whether  he  was  likely  to  do  this,  havin^^  in  the  pre- 
ceding reigns  been  conspicuous  for  his  dislike  to 
"  the  French  faction,"  in  which,  as  he  said,  "  he 
had  not  a  single  friend,  man  or  woman."  His  real 
offence,  beside  being  grateful  for  benefits  received 
from  King  James,  seems  to  have  been,  that,  as  an 
experienced  seaman,  he  had  spoken  slightinglr  of 
the  conduct  of  both  the  English  and  Dutch  aomi- 
rals  at  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  and  that  an  idea 
of  again  employing  him  had  been  entertained  by 
William,  which  was  distasteful  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Uie  government. 
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they  la^  down  their  arms  and  take  the 
oath  of  all^n^^ncey  on  or  before  Dec.  31. 
Gmkell  besieges  Limerick,  Aug.  25. 
It  surrenders  on  favourable  articles, 
which  are  but  partially  observed*, 
Oct.  3. 


The  parliament  meets  Oct  22,  and 
sits  till  Feb.  24, 1692. 

An  act  passed  imposing  new  oaths 
for  Ireland,  [3  Gul.  &,  Mar.  c.  2] ;  and 
another  against  corresponding  with 
enemies*,  [c.  13]. 


NOTE. 


The  Nonjurors. 


Thk  primate  Sancroft  and  seven  other 
Ixshops  having  declined  to  take  the  new 
oaths  imposed  at  the  Revolution,  were 
from  office ;  two  of  them  died 

fan  any  farther  steps  were  taken  against 
them,  but  the  rest  suffered  deprivation. 
Such  was  also  the  case  with  the  following 
digpified  clergymen, — 

Dennis  Grenville,  archdeacon  and  dean 
of  Durham ; 

George  Hickes,  dean  of  Worcester ; 

Robert  Tutt,  subdean  of  Salisbury ; 

gamii^l  Benson,  archdeacon  of  Hereford ; 

Thomas  Brown,  archdeacon  of  Derby ; 

gamtiAl  Crowbrogh,  archdeacon  of  Not- 


tiiigham 
Thomi 


lomas  Turner,  archdeacon  of  Essex ; 
Thomas  Wagstaffe,  chancellor  of  Lidi- 
field; 

beside  many  graduates  in  both  Univer- 
sities, and  parochial  incumbents,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  at  least  40a  They  had 
also  a  fcmowing  of  laymen,  some  of  them 
penoDs  of  influence,  as  the  "  pious  Robert 
Nelson,"  Mr.  Cherxy  of  Shottesbrooke,  and 
Henry  Dodwell,  the  Camden  Professor; 
and  hence  a  recognised  body,  termed  Non- 
jurors, arose,  not  very  numerous,  it  is  true, 
but  comprising  men  of  eminent  virtues  and 
talents,  who  readily  sacrificed  all  their 
prospects,  by  a  conscientious  adherence  to 
what  Uiey  felt  to  be  their  duty.  They  were 
not  esteemed  as  they  deserved  by  their 
exiled  king,  yet  they  remained 

"True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon." 

Some  account  has  been  already  given  of 


Archbishop  Sancroft ".  Bishop  Ken,  bom 
at  Berkhampstead  in  1635,  and  educated 
at  New  College,  Oxford,  was  a  celebrated 
preacher,  and  among  other  offices  once 
held  that  of  chaphun  to  Mary,  when 
princess  of  Orange.  He  lived  in  retire- 
ment, greatly  esteemed  for  his  many  vir- 
tues, &clined  an  offer  made  by  Queen 
Anne  of  restoration  to  his  see,  ana  died  in 
1 7 II.  Bishop  Turner,  also  educated  at 
New  College,  was  a  man  of  a  more  active 
turn  than  ICen,  and  being  accused  of  in- 
triguing against  William  suid  Mary,  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  France.  Being, 
like  other  Protestants,  treated  unkindly  by 
King  James,  he  at  length  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  died  in  HerUbrdshire,  in  1700. 

The  other  deprived  prelates  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  poverty 
which  they  had  willingly  embraced  for  con- 
science' sake;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
not  harassed  by  the  law,  but  they  were 
exposed  to  the  bitterest  attacks  from  party 
writers,  some  of  whom  spoke  of  them  as 
'*  the  seven  stars  of  the  churches,  which  had 
now  turned  dark  lanterns  ;*'  and  one,  more 
virulent  than  the  rest,  pointed  them  out, 
under  the  style  of  "the  Lambeth  holy 
club,"  as  fit  objects  of  "De- Witting*.'' 
Bishop  White  died  in  1698,  Bishop  Framp- 
ton  in  1708,  and  Bishop  lioyd  in  17 10. 

Bishop  Ken  declined  to  take  any  part  in 
the  consecration  of  any  prospective  succes- 
sors to  the  deprived  prelates,  but  this  was 
not  the  view  of  his  brethren,  and  accord- 
ingly Dean  Hickes  and  Dr.  Wagstaffe  were 
by  them  consecrated  suffragan  bishops  of 
Thetford  and   Ipswich.      In  after  years 


*  Such  of  the  Irish  as  chose  were  allowed  to 
retire  to  France,  a  permission  of  which  thousands 
availed  themselvM,  and  thus  was  formed  the  cele- 
hfated  Irish  Brigade,  which  bore  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  To 
those  who  remained  was  guaranteed  an  entire  am- 
nesty, permission  to  keep  arms,  and  to  exercise  any 
liberal  profession  which  they  had  already  followed, 
and  such  religious  liberty  as  they  had  enjoyed  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  English  parliament 
respected  this  agreement,  as  the  Irish  had  per- 
formed their  part,  and  by  giving  up  all  their  strong 
posts  had  adlowed  a  huge  body  of  troops  to  be  sent 


to  reinforce  the  army  in  Flanders ;  but  the  Irish 
parliament  maintained  that  Ginkell  and  the  lords- 
justices  had  exceeded  their  powers j  and  in  1695 
passed  an  act  explaining  the  sense  m  which  they 
would  have  the  treaty  understood,  which  was  far 
less  favourable  than  what  the  other  party  alleged 
to  be  its  true  meaning. 

»•  By  this  act,  going  to  France,  or  sending  arms 
thither,  was  declared  treason  ;  and  parties  already 
there  were  forbidden  to  return  without  hcencc,  on 
pain  of  imprisonment. 

«  See  A.D.  1677. 

*  See  A.D.  1672. 
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Hickesy  calling  to  his  aid  two  Scottish  non- 
juring  prelates,  gave  the  title  of  bishop  to 
Jeremy  Collier,  which  was  also  held  by 
Gandy,  Taylor  and  Bedford,  who  continued 
the  priesthood,  and  the  Nonjurors  remained 
a  distinct  communion  until  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century. 

Dean  Hickes  and  Jeremy  Collier  were 
men  of  independent  spirit,  profound  learn- 
ing, and  real  piety,  and  they  have  left 
behind  them  many  valuable  works,  those 
of.  Collier  being  principally  controversial, 
while  those  of  Hickes  are  chiefly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  languages  and  antiquities  of 
Northern  Europe. 

Two  other  nonjurors,  eminent  for  their 
Utenarj  labours  and  their  blameless  lives, 
may  be  mentioned :  John  Kettlewdl,  the 
snthor  of  "  Christianity  a  Doctrine  of  the 
Cross,"  and  **The  Doty  of  Allegiaiice 
settled  upon  its  true  grounds,"  in  answer 
to  the  publicatians  of  Sherlodc  and  other 
oomplien ;  and  Charles  Leslie,  son  of  the 
bishop  of  Clogher,  who  went  to  the  court 


of  James  Edward,  and  remained  there 
many  years  in  the  vain  hope  of  effirctmg 
his  conversion.  At  length,  in  his  Toth 
year,  he  wished  to  retnm  to  die  in  Yn& 
native  country,  the  government  of  Geoige 
I.  kindly  refused  to  listen  to  a  notice  in- 
vidiously given,  and  Leslie  reached  lie- 
land  unmolested,  where  he  soon  after 
breathed  his  last,  April  13,  1722,  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age^ 
but  still  better  known  for  his  exemplaiy 
piety,  his  innocent  cheerfulness,  his  hnmbfe- 
mindedness  and  simplicity -of  heart. 

Many  writers  of  both  their  own  and 
more  modem  times  have  depicted  the  Non- 
jurors in  odioBs  cdoars,  and  no  doobt 
there  were  some  among  them  who  deserved 
this ;  but  the  great  body,  when  cafanly 
judged,  must  occupy  a  mxsA  hi^^ierpiaoe 
than  the  tmrbolent  Bomet,  the  varilMting 
Sheriock,  or  the  treachetous  ChurduU, 
Russell,  and  others,  who  drove  away  their 
old  master,  and  yet  were  nn&ithful  to  their 
new  one. 


A.D.  1692. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  is  suddenly 
dismissed  from  all  his  employments, 
Jan.  la 

The  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  are 
surprised,  and  many  of  them  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood,  by  the  positive 
order  of  WiUiam*,  Feb.  13. 

A  poll-tax'  is  voted  for  "the  vigorous 
carrying  on  the  war  against  France," 
[c.  6J.  The  enlargement  of  the  docks 
at  Portsmouth  is  ordered,  and  those 
at  Plymouth  are  commenced. 

WUliam  goes  to  Holland,  March  5. 
He  returns  Oct  18. 

One  Robert  Young  forges  an  asso- 


ciation in  favour  of  King  James  in  th& 
name  of  the  earl  of  Mailboroiigh  and 
others.  They  are  in  consequence  ap- 
prehended, but  are  soon  released^. 

Louis  XIV.  prepares  a  large  fleet  to- 
cover  an  invasion  of  England.  It  is 
attacked  by  the  English  and  Dutcfa^ 
near  Cape  La  Hogue,  and  defeated  ^^ 
May  19. 

The  parliament  meets  May  24. 

An  act  passed  for  the  encouragemeot 
of  privateers,  [4  Gul.  &  Mar.  c.  25]. 

An  expedition  is  fitted  out  against 
the  coast  of  France,  G*ity>  August,) 
but  it  returns  without  having  efi^ed 
anything  *. 


•  S«e  Note,  p.  507. 

f  It  amounted  to  ;Czo  yearly  for  the  highest,  and 
to  4s.  for  the  lowest ;  a  similar  tax  was  imposed  in 
the  next  year,  but  in  1694  the  plan  of  borrowing 
money  for  extraordinary  expenses  was  substituted, 
and  the  National  Debt  was  thus  begun. 

«  Young  was  a  man  of  infamous  character,  who 
professed  to  be^  in  holy  orders  ;  he  was  eventually 
hanged  for  coining. 

*»  Many  of  the  French  ships  escaped  through 
a  dangerous  channel  called  the  Race  of  Aldemcy,  to 
St.  Mak>,  others  found  safety  at  Cherbourg ;  but 
sixteen  large  ships,  and  many  transports,  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  beach  at  Cape  La  Hogue,  on  the 
a4th  of  May,  by  fircships,  in  sight  of  King  James 
and  his  army.  ^ 

i  The  intention  was  to  reduce  St  Malo,  a  noted 
port  for  privateers,  which  did  great  damage  to  the 
£nglish  and  Dutch  commerce,  but  it  was  found 
unassailable.  This  matter  catised  a  cjuarrel  between 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  (Daniel  Fmch),  who  was 
secretary  of  state,  and  virtually  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  Admiral  Russell,  which  eventually 
caused  the  latter  to  withdraw  for  a  while  from  the 


service.  It  was  then  suspected,  and  is  now  ioMwn 
to  be  true,  that  Russell  was  in  secret  correspoad- 
ence  with  King  James,  still  there  seems  no 


Inns  of  BTiBsell,  earl  of  Orftard. 

for  doubting  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  destroy 
the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue,  and  his  removal  was 
an  unpopular  measure,  but  William  prefierrcd  it  l? 
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Wmiaiiiy  in  attempting  to  raise  the 
si^e  of  Namar,  is  defeated  at  Steen- 
Idrke'y  liy  Luxembourg,  Aug.  3. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  (Victor  Ama- 
deos  II.)  invades  the  south  of  France, 
in  AmipsL  The  French  Protestants 
are  invited  to  join  him,  on  the  strength 
of  a  declaration  that  the  allies  wiU 
procure  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  ^ 

The  Irish  pariiament  meets,  Oct.  5. 
It  passes  ^an  act  for  recognition  of 
dieir  majesties^  undoubted  right  to  the 
crown  of  Ireland,"  [4  GuL  &  Mar.  c.  i,] 
and  aBother  act  to  encoarage  the  set- 
denent  of  Protestant  strangers  *,  [c.  2]. 

The  parliament  meets  Nov.  4,  and 
sits  tin  Mardi  14,  1695. 


The  merchants  complain,  by  peti- 
tion, of  the  ravages  of  the  French 
privateers.  This  gives  occasion  for 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Com- 
mons take  the  part  of  Admiral  Rus- 
sell, while  the  Peers  support  the  earl 
of  Nottingham.  The  favour  ^ewn 
by  William  to  foreign  officers  is  much 
commented  on,  bat  no  alteration  is 
made  by  him. 

A  biU  for  regulating  trials  by  trea- 
son, by  giving  to  the  accused  parties 
the  bcnidit  of  a  counsel  and  a  copy 
of  their  indictment,  is  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons^  but  is  not 
at  present  carried". 


NOTE. 
Thx  Glenooe  Massacre. 


Glshcob  is  a  moimtaiii-pass  of  Arn^le- 
ihire^  meax  the  shore  cf  Loch  Levea,  ^%ch 
WIS  inhabited  by  a  party  of  the  Mac- 
doiiald%  whov  as  lying  detached  from  the 
great  body  of  thiar  dan^  and  environed 
by  die  Caaspbdls^  had  receired,  whether 
mtif  or  wnjvstly,  the  character  of  greater 
kwleasnesB  than  the  rest  of  the  H^h- 
knders;  it  is  certain  that  they  were  pretty 
ooBStaaatly  at  war  with  the  eaarls  of  Argyie 
aad  Brmdalhanr,  the  heads  of  the  Camp- 
bdls^  and  the  influence  of  those  two  noble- 
■icn  was,  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  used 
without  scruple  for  their  destruction. 

In  1690  a  sdieme  was  devised  of  bribing 
the  Highlanders  who  had  supported  Dun- 
dec  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  distri- 
bntioac^  the  money,  amoonting  to  ;f  12,000, 
was  entrusted  to  John  Campbell,  earl  of 


Breadalbane.  The  negodations  spread 
over  much  of  the  next  year,  and  the  earl 
succeeded  with  many  of  the  clans,  bat  ap- 
parently  he  did  not  wish  to  succeed  with 
Mac  Ian  Macdonald,  the  chief  of  Glencoe  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  claimed  Macdonald's 
share  of  the  sobsidy  as  a  compensation  for 
injuries  which  he  alleged  he  had  sustained, 
drove  him  with  insult  from  an  assembly  of 
the  chiefs,  and  so  alarmed  him  with  threats 
of  vengeance,  that  the  old  man  could  not 
venture  to  disarm.  Meanwhile  the  Scot- 
tish government  published  a  proclamation 
threatening  military  execution  on  all  who 
did  not  lay  down  their  arms  and  take  an 
oath  of  submission  before  the  end  of  the 
year ;  one  by  one  the  various  clans  came 
in,  and  Macdonald,  finding  himself  alone, 
at  length  repaired  on  the  3rst  day  of  De- 


parung  vidi  NoCtin^iain.  In  1694  Russell  was 
again  enmloyed,  and  in  1697  he  was  cieated  a  peer 
(earl  of  Oruxd),  but  in  1701  he  was,  in  common 
with  Somers  and  others,  censured  for  his  conduct 
in  r^ard  to  die  I^rtiticm  Treaties,  his  accounts  as 
paymaster  of  the  navy  were  disputed,  and  he  was 
diansed  witJi  coaurine  at  the  proceedings  of  Kidd, 
a  notorious  pirate.  He  was  acquitt^  of  these 
chaiges  without  inyestiffation,  as  the  Commons, 
through  a  (tispote  with  tne  Peers,  refused  to  bring 
forward  their  evidence ;  and  he  was  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  also  that  of 
Geofge  I.,  but  took  no  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs.    He  died  in  im. 

i  Some  newlv  raised  English  regiments  were 
poshed  forward  against  the  French  household 
troops,  aad  being,  through  the  jealousy  of  Cotuit 
Solmes,  nnder  wnosc  orders  they  were  placed,  not 
properly  supported,  they  suffered  terrible  loss.  Gene- 
ral Mackay.  who  was  defeated  by  Dundee  at  Kil- 
liecranlde  ^ee  A.D.  t68g\  was  among  the  slain. 
The  coadnet  of  Sohnes,  who  was  charged  with  say- 
ing to  his  Germans,  *'Let  us  see  how  the  bull- 


dogs can  fight,"  was  severely  commented  on  when 
the  parliament  met^  and  the  courtiers  had  much 
difficulty  in  prcventmg  an  address  for  his  removal 
from  the  service  being  presented. 

^  See  A.  IX  1598,  1685.  The  Protestants  knew 
the  bngoted  character  of  the  duke  too  well  to  listen 
to  his  promises.  Large  numbers  of  them,  however, 
fought  in  William's  armies  on  the  strength  of  a 
similar  declaration,  but  he  abandoned  their  cause 
without  scruple  at  Rvswick,  in  order  to  procure 
the  recognition  of  his  tungly  title  bv  Louis  XIV. 

>  Such  persons,  on  making  a  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  and  concfemning  the  invocation 
of  saints  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  as  supersri- 
tious  and  idolatrous,  were  to  be  allowed  to  exercise 
their  trades  in  any  corporation,  to  be  taken  as  na- 
tural-bom subjects,  exempted  for  seven  years  from 
payment  of  excise,  and  aJlowed  to  worship  accord- 
mg  to  the  forms  of  any  foreign  reformed  Church. 

"  It  was  abandoned  by  its  promoters  in  conse- 
quence of  a  resolution  carried,  after  much  debate, 
in  the  House,  that  it  should  not  come  into  opera- 
tion during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
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cember,  1691,  to  Fort  William,  and  of-  season.     Lest  there  should  be  any  reaag* 

fered  his  submission,  but    the   governor  nance  to  execute  such  orders,  either  mm 

(CoL  Hill)  not  being  a  magistrate,  could  humanity  or  fear  of  the  consequences,  Dal* 

not  accept  it ;  he,  however,  gave  the  chief  rymple  wrote : — 

a  letter  to  the  sheri£f  at  Inverary,  and  the  «< 
latter  administered  the  oath  on  the  6th  of 


I  assure  you  your  powers  shall  be  full  cnongl^ 


lope 
rith  1 


7 

}ld 


and  I  hope  the  sofdieis  will  not  trouble  the 


!  liUVUII 

theoaly 


ment  with  prisoners."  .  .  .  "The  winter  b 
season  in  which  we  ate  tore  the  High! 
not  t%cape  us,  nor  cany  their  wiires,  beuns,  and 
cattle  to  the  mountains.    It  is  the  only  time  Aat 


January,  1692,  when  Macdonald  returned 
to  his  home,  conceiving  himself  in  safety. 

His  ruin,  however,  was  at  hand.     Sir 

John  Dalrymple,  (known  as  the  Master  of    they'oumot  esaqw  you,  for  human 
Stair.)  who  was  the  secretary  for  Scotland    <»nnoi  endure  to  be  long  out  of  house. . .  Tlua  k 
in  attendance  on  WiUiam,  had  strongly    ^IhuT*  *^**"  to  maul  them  m  the  cold  k»c 
opposed  the  plan  of  bribing  the  High- 
landers, aUeging  that  lead  and  steel  would       And  he  wound  up  his  detestable  letter 
be  more  effect^  than  silver  and  gold  in    ^^ — 
reducing  them,  and  had  indeed,  with  a 
degree  of  wickedness  which  seems  quite  un- 
accoimtable,  planned  a  wholesale  massacre 


"  Better  not  meddle  with  them,  than  not  to  do  it 
,  to  cut  off  that  nest  c^robben,  tdio  aie 


topurpose, 

fallen  m  the  mercy  of  the  law. 


of  the  race*.      He  was  disappointed  by 
their  submission,  which  was  at  first  sup 


To  carry  out  Stair's  directions,  a  body 
of  120  men  marched  into  Glencoe,  Feb.  i. 


posed  to  be  general,  but  he  soon  I^ed  ,6^^,  under  the  command  of  a  Ci^>tain 

with   loy  that  the   Macdonalds  had  ex-  Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  who  had  a  niece 

ceeded  the  prescribed  tmie,  and  he  re-  married  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  old  chief 

solved  ^t  Aey  should  suffer  for  dl  the  ^f  ^^  Macdonalds,  and  who  thus  readily 

rest.     >yhether  or  not  he  concealed  the  persuaded   them    that   he   came    with  a 

fact  of  their  submission,  he  certainly  ob-  friendly  intent      He  and  his  men  were 

received  with  all  the  welcome  that  the 


tained  firom  William  an  order  which  can  _^  ^ 

only  be  read  with  horror,  and  which  the  Slghiiid^rould  give  them,  the  officers 

admirers  of  that  pnnce  ^nly  seek  to  pal-  ^^^    ^^^^  of  the&  time  in  drinking  and 

luite  by  supposmg  that  he  signed  it  with-  Sd-pTaying  with  the  old  chidf,  and  the 

out  perusmg  it.     It  runs  thus  :—  ^jen  scattered  in  parties  over  the  valley. 

«  William  It— As  for  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  and  Campbell  went  to  live  with  another  Mac- 

that  tribe,  if  thev  can  be  well  distinguished  from  donald,  but  paid  every  day  a  visit  tO  his 

the  rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper,  for  njece  and  her  husband,  turning  his  journeys 

l^toVJwe'J^'-W.^RN" '^""^"^  ""^    "^^  to  account  by  attentively  surJ?ying  the  State 

of  all  the  passes  by  which  attempt  at  escape 
DjOrymple  sent  this  order  to  Scotland  might  be  made.     He  duly  communicated 
to    Sir    Thomas    Livingstone,    the    com-  his  observations  to  Lieut. -CoL  Hamilton, 
mander-in-chief,    accompanied    by   direc-  who  had  the  command  of  the  whole  party, 
tions  which,  if  they  had  been  fully  car-  and  by  him,  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
ried  out,  would  have  ensured  the  destnic-  Saturday,  February  13,  was  at  length  ap- 
tion  of  every  creature  in  the  district  of  pointed  for  the  butchery. 
Glencoe.     A  body  of  the  earl  of  Argyle*s  In  announcmg  the  tune  to  Major  Dun- 
regiment  P  was  to  march  from  Fort  Wil-  canson,  his  second  in  command,  Hamilton 
liam,  and  quarter  themselves,  apparently  said,  "The  orders  are  that  none  be  spared 
as  friends,   in  the  valley;   two   stronger  from  70,  of  the  sword,  nor  the  government 
parties  were  to  follow  at  the  interval  of  troubled  with  prisoners;"  and  Duncanson 
some  days,  and  occupy  every  outlet ;  and,  accordingly  wrote  thus  to  Campbell— 
on  a  day  fixed  before-hand,   every  man  .« »  1    v  i-    1?  v         * 
under  70  was  to  be  butchered    in  cold  ..,       „           ,    Balachohs  Feb  «.  169^ 

blood  the  women  and  children  being  ex-  r.J:X''^i^n^j:''rc^^n^^rJ^ 

pected  to  pensh  from  the  seventy  of  the  the  sword  under  70.    You  are  10  have  especial  caxe 


■  Lord  Macaulay,  though  a  thorough-going  ad- 
mirer of  the  "  men  of  the  Revolution/'  can  scarcely 
venture  to  defend  him.  He  says,  "  To  what  cause 
are  we  to  ascribe  so  strange  an  antipathy?  This 
question  perplexed  the  Master's  contemporaries : 
and  any  answer  which  may  now  be  offered  ought 
to  be  offered  witli  diffidence.  The  most  prolKible 
conjecture  is,  that  he  was  actuated  by  an  inor- 
dinate, an  imscrupulous,  a  remorseless  zeal  for 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  interest  of  the  state. 
This  explanadon  may  startle  those  who  have  not 
considered  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  blackest 
crimes  recorded  in  history  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ill- 
regulated  public  spirit.    We  daily  see  men  do  for 


their  party,  for  their  sect,  for  their  countxy,  for 
their  favourite  schemes  of  political  and  social  re- 
form, what  they  would  not  do  to  enrich  or  to 
avenge  themselves. "iHist.  England,  voL  iv.  pi  zoS. 

<>  It  is  very  much  ag^nst  the  supposition  that 
>YUliam  did  not  read  this  brief  order,  that  it  bean 
his  signature  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  eiul ; 
a  fact  to  which  Dalrymple  point^y  called  the  at- 
tention of  Sir  Thomas  Livinsstone,  when  he  fbr- 
warded  the  paper,  saying,  "I  send  you  the  king's 
instructions,  super  and  suhscribedby  kimstlf.^ 

p  The  Campbells  and  the  Macdonalds  were  he- 
reditary enemies :  hence  the  choice  of  die  former 
as  the  executioners  of  the  meditated  butchery. 


THC  CLZNCOE  MASSACRE. 


tkitiBC,  or  myihoitly  after  il,  I'll  luive  to  be 
M  t™  W^  *  itnocQ'  F*^ ;  if  1  do  not  come  to 
TIh  b  b]'  die  kin^i  ipcdal  comnund,  for  the  good 
ad  nmr  oi  ■'>'  CB<>>>t>7>  tl>U  1^™  mJwrrantt 
^^  ba  CM  o4r  root  uhI  bnpcli.    Sec  thai  thiibe 


■ne^ect  Xo  be  treated 
i>ibelui«->  K 
rribtOaBwt 


«  hereof^  as  y( 


^  aa  you  Iotb  rotmelf,  1 
For  llwr  Haieuiei'  Knrice, 
'ToCipt.  It«bBt  Cimpbdl  oTGIenliFoiu" 


cf  Ml  host  *  and  &mily,  indading  a  child 
ti  dght  jeais  old,  who  wu  buttered  by 
«  C^tain  Dmmmond.  At  the  same  hour 
kB  lieotaunt,  Lindsaj,  roiued  up  the  old 
ddrf  ind  shot  h^*"  ;  aiid  &  serjeoittj  Tumed 
Bnboor,    mbo    ihot    his  host   and  seven 


othen,  while  sealed  n 


epidonslr  n 


raia 
tbdr  health.  Thus  taken  by  surprise, 
MUnce  wax  imposuble,  and  men,  women, 
and  children  fled  before  the  murdereis ; 
tbrir  (iaacc  of  escape,  however,  would 
Ime  been  very  smalf,  had  not  Hamilton 
and  Dmicanson  happily  miscalculated  the 
i4ia«n.->i^  and  so  ocnved  several  bouis  too 
lile  to  stop  the  passes.  As  it  was,  the 
ddc^  and  at  least  sixty  others,  were  thus 
hitAcTed',  and  folly  as  many  more,  prin- 
dpallj  women  and  children,  peiished  of 

but  tJie  two  sons  of  the  chief,  and  150 
tua  betide,  saved  themselves  by  flight. 
I  When  the  fresh  detachments  arrived,  at  9 
in  the  motning,  the  cottages  were  all  biimt, 
the  cattle  driven  o^  and  the  vole  was  then 


The  news  of  this  atrocity  was  carried  to 
die  Jamei  in  France  almost  immediately, 
nd  in  the  coarse  of  the  ensuing  summer  il 
«H  diffbsed  over  England  by  some  of  the 


into  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe"  « 
antly  granted,  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
institalioQ  of  an  independent  mquiiy  by 
(he  Scottish  parliament  The  comtnis- 
rioners  reported  a  part  of  the  result  of 
their  investigation,  June  10,  and  in  con- 
sequence Breadnlbane  was  committed  to 
custody  on  a  chai^  of  treason.  On  the 
30th  the  report  was  annoimced  to  be 
finished,  but  the  lord  commissioner  (the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale)  wished  to  with- 
hold it  on  the  plea  of  fint  presenting  it  to 
William,  who  was  on  the  continenL  The 
parliament,  however,  whose  session  was 
near  its  close,  was  not  to  be  thus  foiled, 
and,  as  the  Roll  states,  "several  members 
insisting"  on  its  production,  he  laid  the 
paper  before  the  House  on  the  24th. 

The  report  was  examined  by  the  House 
clause  by  clause,  when  the  &icts  above 
stated  were  found  fnllj  established,  and 
an  address  was  voted  to  William,  which, 
beside  praying  for  compensation  and  fu- 
ture protection  for  the  sulTerets ',  conclnded 
thus:— 

"Thii  being  the  state  of  Ihe  wbote  nutter  as  it  ' 


lurprue.  and  co 


IE  the  high  statjOD  aod  truac 

atocnt,  we  do  therefore  beg 

--,---,         give  such  ordera  about  bim 

idication  of  your  goverDment  as  jou  lA 

J  3ur  loya]  witdom  shall  Ibink  lit. 

■'And  hkewiie,  cansidering  that  the  BCtOrl  ham 
barbaioutly  killed  men  under  trust,  we  humbly  i 


baioutly  Icilln 
i  your  HiJBty  w 
'     ueVandU 


d  the 


«  Kacdamld  et  Adanrieohamn.  although  hi 
Mad*  iBbaiiiiOB,  and  had  been  ibrxaaUy  reo 
iataptoMctioo  now  noatba  before. 

'  An  accaoiit  publiihed  aooa  after  uyi,  ' 

•A  iHtti  flviai  WDe  nuticakn  biui  been ' 
^a  ba^  Zdinbiir|l^  on  Apnl  to,  tfiya,  (o  a  pe 


»  him  Id  hit  face." 


uald,  of  A -— -- 

lUted  Ihar  "the  poor  r 
oiuly  plunderttt  of  all 

deauoyed,  or -.-, 

fewer  than  joo  hones, 

■  TheM  we^Lieut.-Col.  HamilHra,  Mjjor  Dun- 
canion,  Capi.  CampbeU  of  Glenljfon.  Capi.  J>™"- 


CampbeU  of  Glenljon.  tapi-  IMm- 
LjodAy,  Eoaign  X.iiDdy,  and  Set- 
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oflicc  whidi  the  public  mdignation  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  hold. 
Breadalbane  was  set  at  liberty  without 
trial ;  no  proceedings  were  taken  against 
Hamilton  and  the  others;  and  the  con- 
clusion seems  therefore  unavoidable,  that 


Stair  did  not  really  go  beyond  William's 
intentions  in  planohig  the  autssacie  of 
Glenooe,  although  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land had  the  comphii?auioe  to  lay  tlie 
blame  only  on  the  miniitmr 


A.D.  1693. 

Sunderland  is  received  at  court,  and 
advises  William  to  give  his  confidence 
to  the  Whigs,  as  most  favourable  to 
his  views  of  continental  politics  \ 

A  Pastoral  Letter  by  Bishop  Burnet, 
in  which  he  represented  William  and 
Mary  as  possessing  the  throne  in  right 
of  conquest,  is  condemned  by  the 
Commons,  ajid  ordered  to  be  burnt, 
Jan.  23. 

Annuities  arc  granted,  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent.,  to  raise  the  sum  of 
;£  1,000,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  [4  GuL  &  Mar.  c.  3]. 

William  refuses  his  assent  to  a  bill 
for  triennial  parliaments,  March  14. 

The  parliament  meets  March  2a 

Sir  John  Somers  ^  is  appointed  lord- 
keeper,  March  23. 


William  goes  to  HoUandy  Mardi3i ; 
he  returns  Oct  29. 

The  Scottish  parliament  meets, 
April  18.  It  imposes  fines  of  ;£2oo, 
jC&do,  or  £1,200  Scots  C£i6-  13s-  4d., 
£S^t  £^<^)f  on  absent  representatives 
of  burghs  and  counties,  and  peers, 
and  orders  fresh  elections  of  tlie  two 
former.  It  also  passes  an  act  leqoir- 
ing  all  Church  ministers  to  take  the 
oath  of  all^;iance  on  pain  of  depri- 
vation. 

William  Anderton,  a  printer,  is  ex- 
ecuted as  a  traitor,  for  having  piiitfed 
''two  malicious,  scandakms  anid  trai- 
torous libels*,"  June  16. 

The  English  and  Dutch  merchant 
fleet,  under  the  convoy  of  Sir  George 
Rooke*,  is  attacked  by  TourviHe  near 
Lagos,  and  suffers  severe  loss^  Jone  17. 


>  The  Tories  held  that  Enelaiid  should  not  inter- 
fere in  the  quarrels  of  the  Continent,  hnt  should 
trust  to  her  navy  and  her  militia,  and  dispense  with 
a  standing  army ;  the  Whigs  held  it  most  prudent 
to  maintain  a  large  army,  mith  whtdi  to  help  the 
Germans  and  the  Dutch,  and  thus  prevent  the 
tnumph  of  Louis,  who,  if  successful  a^sunst  them, 
i^ould,  they  maintained,  next  attempt  the  invasion 
of  Eneiand. 

7  He  was  horn  at  Worcester  about  ^651,  his 
father,  a  lawyer,  being  then  a  parliamentary  colo- 
nel. ^  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
studied  the  law,  became  eminent  as  a  pleader,  and 
having  been  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  seven  bishops, 
he  was  named  a  member  of  the  Convcntioa  Parna- 
mcnt,  and  had  an  active  part  in  drawing  up  the 
Declaration  of  Right.  Uc  was  appointol  sohcitor- 
general,  then  attorney-general,  next  lord-keeper, 
and  lord-chancellor  and  a  peer  (Lord  Somers)  in 
1697.  He  was  impeached  for  his  share  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Partition  Treaties,  and  though  ac- 
quitted, the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
so  strong  ztgainst  him  that  he  was  removed  from 
offioe.  He  again  joined  the  ministry  under  Queen 
Anne,  and  exerted  himself  to  forward  the  Union  with 
Scotland.  Lord  Somers  died  April  26,  1716,  leav- 
ing the  character  of  a  P^  oonstitutaonal  lawyer 
and  a  generous  patron  of  titerature  (the  publication 
of  Rymer's  Faedera  was  greatly  promoted  by  him), 
but  subject  to  grave  imputations  m  his  private  Ufe. 

*  They  were  entitled  "  Remarks  00  the  present 
CoaSedaracy  and  the  hue  Revohition,"  and  "A 
Frendi  Onquest  neither  desirable  nor  practicable,'* 
and  in  them  William  was  accused  of  many  nranstrous 
enormities,  but  how  this  amounted  to  high  treason 
is  not  easy  to  perceive  ;  the  judges,  however,  pro- 
nounced It  so,  and  refused  to  allow  the  prisoner 
counsel  on  the  pomt  of  law,  acting  thus  like  the 
Commonwealth  judges  to  John  Lilbume,  and  more 
harshly  than  even  Jefferies  himself ;  a  convincing 


proof  that  the  praises  often  bestowed  on  iht  bench 
unmediately  alter  the  Revolution  are  oadesenred. 

'  He  was  bom  in  1650,  of  a  good  Kentish  fuaBj, 
entered  the  navy  against  the  wish  of  his  fiareats, 
and  was  captain  of  a  man<of-war  at  the  tine  of  the 
Revolution.  It  was  during  the  next  fifteen  yean 
that  he  performed  die  expknts  which  have  pro- 
cured him  the  reputation  ot  one  of  the  first  of  Eng- 
lish seamen.  Rooke  was  enqtk>yed  to  relieve  Lon- 
donderry, in  1689,  which  he  accomplished,  and  thus 
gave  the  first  check  to  the  army  of  King  Janes, 
and  in  1693,  by  baniing  a  htrgt  number  of  the 
French  fleet  at  La  Hogue,  he  rendered  the  ktoK's 
restoration  impossible ;  for  this  acrvioe  he  was 
knighted.  In  the  following  year  he  diewed  so 
mudh  skill  and  courage  in  saving  a  ^^"S^  V*^  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet  from  a  vastly  snperior  Frai^  ioroc, 
that  he  was  called  to  the  Admitaky  board,  and  he 
remained  there  for  some  years,  althovch  as  a  OMn- 
ber  of  parliament  he  freely  expressed  nis  disappro- 
bation of  many  of  the  measures  of  the  govemnent. 
In  the  year  ztoo  Rooke  was  sent  as  an  anned  me- 
diator to  the  Bakic,  when  he  established  peace  be- 
tween Denmadc  and  Sweden,  and  on  the  yorry**'* 
of  (3ucen  Anne  he  was  appointed  Tioe-«dnural  of 
En«and.  He  soon  sallea  widi  a  powerful  fleet, 
with  which  he  attadced  the  Frendi  and  l^ianidi 
fleet  at  Vigo,  and  gained  an  bnnense  tveasoreL  la 
1704  he  captured  the  strong  fortvess  of  Gtbrallaz; 
and  riiortly  after  felfing  in  with  the  Fxendi  fleet 
wbich  had  sailed^  for  its  rdief,  engaged  it  off  Ma- 
laga, and  chased  it  into  Toulon  ;^  the  Frendi,  how- 
ever, suffered  less  in  this  action  than  in  acme 
others,  and  d^med  the  victory:  &  damoor  was 
raised  against  Sir  George,  as  it  he  had  not  done 
his  utmost,  and  he  was  removed  from  his  oon- 
mand.  He  retired  contentedly  into  private  fife, 
and  died  Jan.  s^  1709,  regretted  as  a  bnve  and 
skilful  sailor,  a  kmd  master,  and  an  honcM  nan. 
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William  is  defeated  by  Luxembourg 
at  Landen*',  July  19. 

A  new  charter  granted  to  the  East 
India  Company,  Oct  7. 

The  East  India  Company  had  been 
greatly  favoured  by  King  James,  and 
its  leading  men  were  still  considered 
as  his  partisans.  Partly  from  this 
cause,  but  more  from  the  enormous 
profits  which  it  was  known  to  derive 
from  its  traded  a  rival  association 
sprang  up  about  the  time  of  the  Re- 
volution,  and  was  encouraged  by  the 
parliament,  which  more  than  once  ap- 
plied to  William  to  dissolve  the  dd 
company.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
this  could  not  legally  be  done  without 
giving  a  three  years'  notice,  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  Sir  Josiah  Child**,  and  his 
Irinsman  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  governor  of  the  com- 
pany, distributed  such  vast  bribes  that 
they  instead  obtained  a  new  charter ; 
but  they  were  eventually  outbid  by 
their  rivals,  who  in  1698  were  also 
inooqKirated.  In  1702  an  agreement 
for  the  union  of  the  two  bodies  was 
come  to,  whence  arose  the  well-known 
appellation  of  the  great  corporation, 
^the  United  Company  of  Merchants 
of  England  trading  to  the  East  In- 
dies." 


Commodore  Benbow  *  bombards  St. 
Malo,  in  November '. 

The  pariiament  meets,  Nov.  7,  and 
sits  till  April  25,  1694. 

The  Commons  complain  of  the  loss 
sustained  at  sea,  and  vote  that  the 
fleet  has  been  "treacherously  mis- 
managed.'' In  consequence  Admiral 
Russell  is  soon  again  called  to  the 
chief  command,  and  Nottingham  re- 
tires from  office. 

The  Commons  complain  of  the  re- 
cent charter  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  pass  a  vote  affirming  the 
right  of  all  EngUshmen  to  trade  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  unless  prohi- 
bited by  act  of  parliament. 

The  bill  for  regulating  trials  for 
treason  is  again  introduced  by  the 
Peers,  but  dropped  before  it  can  reach 
the  Commons. 

Bills  for  holding  triennial  parlia- 
ments and  for  naturahzing  foreign 
Protestants  are  introduced  in  the  Com- 
mons, but  negatived. 

A  bill  for  excluding  placemen  from 

garliamcnt  is  passed  by  both  Houses, 
ut  William  refuses  his  assent. 

A.D.  1694. 

Many  schemes  are  devised  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war. 


^  Thii  b  Vf  Freodi  writers  often  called  the  battle 
■cf  KeerviDdeii.  William  was  forced  to  abandon 
a  Mraoe  camp  which  he  had  formed  at  that  village, 
with  a  km  ot  13,000  men.  The  hated  Count  Solmes 
<tee  A.O.  1693)  and  the  gallant  Sarsfield  (see  a.d. 
ifigicA  were  both  mortally  wounded. 

•  Eirdi^  notes  in  his  Diary  (Dec.  z8,  1683).  "  I 
sold  waj  East  India  adventure  of  ^^350  principal  for 
£jy>,  after  I  had  been  in  that  company  twenty-five 
Tcan,  be^w  extraordinary  advantageous,  by  the 

•  Ui30ce  die  majority  of  the  rich  London  mer- 
ckiMts.  Child  had  supported  the  measures  of  the 
OMtt  doring  the  two  preceding  reigns,  and  he  had 
thas  gained  the  royal  patronage  for  the  company, 
«f«kich  Tames  II.  became  a  member.  '*  I  went," 
ttjrs  Evdynu  Mardi  z6,  1684,  "  to  see  Sir  Josiah 
Child's  |>rodigious  cost  In  {^anting  walnut-trees 
about  ku  seat  [at  Wanstead],  and  making  fish- 
poads,  many  miles  in  circuit,  m  Eppins  forest,  in 
a  hancn  spot,  as  oftentimes  these  suddenly  moneyed 
■Ma  Mat  themsdves.  He,  from  a  merchant's  ap- 
preadoe,  and  management  of  the  East  India  Com- 
paays  stock,  being  arrived  to  an  estate,  'tis  said,  of 
;CacK>,ooo.  He  latehr  married  his  daughter  to  the 
«ldcst  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  (late  marquis  of 
WofoettcrX  ^th  £yi,oco  portional  present,  and 

expectations."    Child  lived  several  years 
his  retirement  from  the  direction  of  the  com- 
and  died  possessed  of  enormous  wealth,  in 
2699. 

•  John  Benbow  was  the  son  of  a  royalist  colonel 
vho  ibaght  beside  (diaries  II.  at  Worcester,  and 
at  the  Restoration  obtained  a  small  office  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  recognised  by  the  king,  who 
pronuMd  to  provide  better  for  him,  but  the  old 


man,  oveijoyed,  died  almost  on  the  spot.  Yooae 
Benbow  entered  the  merchant  service,  and  at  length 
becaune  the  owner  of  a  vessel,  which  he  called  the 
Benbow  frigate,  in  which  he  traded  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  one  occasion  so  gallantly  beat 
off  a  Barbary  corsair  that  James  II.  made  hun  cap- 
tain of  a  man-of-war.  After  the  Revolution*  at  the 
request  of  the  London  merchants,  to  whom  his  for- 
mer occupation  had  made  him  well  known,  he  was 
chieflv  employed  in  the  Channel,^  where  he  pro- 
tected the  English  commerce  against  the  French 
privateers,  ana  also  conducted  attacks  an  St.  Malo^ 
Calais,  Dunkirk,  and  other  of  their  strongholds.  la 
1699  he  was  despatched  to  the  West  Indies,  but  was 
soon  recced  to  blockade  Dunkirk.  In  1701  he 
was  again  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  he  was  there 
mortally  wotmded  in  acdon,  alznost  unsupported^ 
with  a  French  fleet,  Aug.  04,  1703,  and  oied  at 
Jamaica  the  4th  of  November  following. 

'  This  was  the  second  attack  on  the  place,  and 
the  design  was  to  utteriy  destroy  iL  The  bom- 
bardment was  carried  on  for  four  days  (Nov.  x6  to 
so),  on  the  last  of  which  a  new  kixid  of  fire-ship* 
styled  an  "  infernal  machine,**  was  sent  in.  It  had 
on  board  100  barrels  of  powder  and  340  cases  of 
shot,  beside  a  vast  quantity  of  pitdi  and  other  com- 
bustibles. Though  the  veisel  ran  on  a  rock  some 
distance  from  its  mtended  place,  when  it  exploded, 
it  threw  down  the  sea  wall,  unroofed  most  of  the 
houses,  and  shattered  every  window  for  more  thaa 
a  league  inland.  "This  manner  of  destrucUve 
war,"  Evelyn  remarks,  *'  was  begun  by  the  French* 
is  exceedins:ly  ruinous,  especially  falling  on  the 
poorer  people,  and  does  not  seem  to  tend  to  make 
a  more  speedy  end  of  the  war,  but  rather  to 
perate,  and  incite  to  revenge." 
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Beside  the  land-tax,  which  was  reim- 
posed  at  4s.  in  the  ;^.  [5  &  6  Gul.  & 
Mar.  c.  i]y  and  a  poll-tax  [c  14],  stamp- 
duties  were  revived*  [c.  21I  the  hack- 
ney coaches  of  London  were  taxed 
[c  22],  and  ;£i.ooo,ooo  was  raised 
by  a  lottery  [c.  7]  ;  but  as  money  was 
still  wanting,  ;£  1,200,000  more  was  ob- 
tained by  granting  peculiar  privileges 
to  a  body  of  merchants  who  undertook 
to  furnish  it  •*,  [c.  20]. 

Complaints  are  made  of  corrupt 
means  having  been  used  to  procure 
the  charter  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  consequence,  a  conditional 
indemnity  is  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Cooke,  the  chairman,  [5  &  6  Gul.  & 
Mar.  c.  15],  but  as  he  does  not  make 
the  reouired  disclosures,  he,  and  Sir 
Bazill  F irebrace,  Charles  Bates,  and 
James  Craggs,  directors,  are  impri- 
soned, and  disabled  from  alienating 
their  estates,  [c.  19]. 

William  goes  to  Holland,  May  6. 
He  takes  the  field  against  Luxembourg, 
but  no  important  event  occurs,  and 
he  at  length  returns  to  England,  Nov.  9. 

A  fleet  of  French  merchantmen  and 
their  convoy  destroyed  in  Conquet 
bay.  May  la 

An  unsuccessful  attack  is  made  on 
Brest,  in  June*. 


Dieppe  and  Havre  ar«  bombarded, 
July  12,  16,  18. 

Admiral  Russell  blockades  the 
French  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Tou- 
lon, and  thus  destroys  their  former 
superionty  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Colonel  John  Parker,  imprisoned  on 
a  charge  of  plotting  against  the  life 
of  William,  escapes  from  the  Tower  \ 
Aug.  II. 

Dunkirk  and  Calais  are  bombarded, 
and  assailed  by  infernal  machines,  but 
with  little  success  \  September. 

Several  gentlemen  are  tried  at  Man- 
chester on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
but  are  acquitted",  October. 

The  parliament  meets  Nov.  12,  and 
sits  till  May  3, 1695.  '^^  V^suce  Bill 
is  n^atived  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Uiat  for  the  regulation  of  trials  for 
treason,  in  the  Lords ;  but  the  trien- 
nial BiU  at  lei^g^  becomes  law  ■*,  [6  & 
7  GuL  &  Mar.  c.  2]. 

Duties  granted  on  births,  marriages 
and  buriads,  [c.  6].  By  the  same  act 
special  taxes  were  laid  on  bachelors 
and  widowers. 

Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
dies,  Nov.  22.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Tenison  %  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Queen  Mary  dies,  Dec.  28.  She  is 
buned  at  Westminster,  March  5, 1695. 


(  They  had  been  first  imposed  in  1671,  by  the 
statute  3a  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  9,  which  had  been  suf- 
fered to  expire. 

I*  Thus  originated  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
also  received  a  royal  charter,  July  97,  1694.  The 
sdieme  was  originated  by  William  Paterson,  a 
Scotchman  of  versatile  talent,  who  had  passed 
many  years  abroad,  and  who  afterwards  became 
consmcuous  as  the  deviser  of  the  Scottish  African 
and  Indian  Company.  The  charter  was  orieinally 
for  eleven  years  only,  but  it  has  been  renewed  seve> 
ral  times  since  ;  the  capital  lent  to  the  government 
has  increased  to  ;£z4, 553,000,  but  the  mterest  has 
been  reduced  from  8  per  cenL,  its  original  amount. 


to  3  per  cent,  its  present  rate. 


le  intended  attack  became  known  to  the 
French,  and  Vauban  was  employed  in  strengthen- 
ing the  fortifications.  The  place  was,  in  conse- 
quence, found  unassailable  by  the  shipts,  and  Gene- 
nl  Talmash,  who  attempted  to  land  with  a  body  of 
troops  in  boats,  lost  near  1,200  of  his  men,  and  was 
himself  mortally  wounded. 

^  He  had  been  committed  May  aa. 

^  These  machines  were  the  invention  of  a  Dutch 
engineer,  named  Meesters.  As  their  expense  was 
enormous,  their  £ulure  caused  great  dissatisfaction, 
and  added  to  the  dislike  with  which  the  Dutdi 
were  now  generally  regarded. 

■  An  investigation  into  this  matter  took  place  in 
the  House  of  (x>mmons,  and,  although  the  case  had 
broken  down  in  open  court,  a  party  majority  disre- 
garded this,  and  passed  a  resolution  affirming  that 
''  there  had  been  a  danzerous  conspiracy,"  though 
kgal  evidence  of  it  had  not  been  produced.    The 


truth  is  now  known  to  be,  that  a  band  of  spies 
concocted  the  charge,  and  whilst  pretending  to 
seek  evidence  in  support  of  it,  plundered  the  houses 
of  the  prisoners  of  plate  and  otner  valiiables.  These 
wretches  were  in  the  pay  of  John  Trenchard  awi 
Aaron  Smith,  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  soli- 
citor of  the  treasury,  themselves  men  of  in&mous 
character  (Smith  had  stood  in  the  pillory),  whose 
employment  brought  much  merited  disgrace  oa 
William's  government. 

■  It  bean  the  title  of  "  an  Act  for  the  finequent 
calling  and  meeting  of  Parliaments,"  smd  provided 
that  the  parliament  then  sitting  should  be  brought 
to  a  close  on  or  before  ist  Nov.  1696,  but  the  time 
was  anticipated  above  a  year. 

•  He  was  bom  in  1636,  at  Cottenham,  in  Caun- 
bridgeshire,  and  was  educated  at  Coipus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  He  at  first  studied  phyac* 
but  aJterwards  became  vicar  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  London,  where  he  distin^isbed  himself  n(^ 
only  by  writings  against  Romanism,  which  are  still 
hignly  esteemeid,  but  by  his  exemplary  piety  and 
benevolence.  In  1689  ^^  ^"^^  made  archdeacon  of 
London,  and  early  m  16^  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  died  Dec  14,  2715.  ^  His 
care  m  procuring  an  additional  place  of  worship  for 
his  parishioners  of  St.  Martin  has  been  already 
mentioned  (see  a.d.  1687),  and  for  their  benefit  he 
founded  a  valuable  library,  which  was  sold  by  vir- 
tue of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1861,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds ordered  to  be  applied  to  middle-class  educa- 
tional purposes.  Evdyn  says  of  him,  "I  never 
knew  a  man  of  a  more  universal  and  generous 
spirit,  with  so  much  modesty,  prudence,  and  piety.** 


TUUun  m.,  &om  till  SnU  Beat. 
WILLIAM  in. 


A.D,  1694. 
WiuiAM,  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights ', 
laaioj  possession  of  the  throne,  De- 


Antfl  of  WillTfun  IIL 
cember  38  ^    Some  desperate  Jacob- 
ites ahnost  immediately  begin  to  plot 
against  his  life. 

A.D.  1695. 
The  Commons  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  Tracy  Pauncefort  and  other 


agents  and  contractors  for  the  army. 
Pauncefort  is  committed  to  the  Tower, 
Feb.  12,  and  Colonel  Hastings,  their 
associate,  is  cashiered. 

James  Craggs,  a  clothing  contrac- 
tor', refusing  to  be  examined  on  oath, 
or  to  produce  his  books,  is  committed 
to  Newgate,  March  7. 

The  Speaker,  Sir  John  Trevor,  con- 
fesses to  having  received  a  bribe  from 
the  city  of  London,  to  forward  a  bill 
relating  to  their  orphan  funds  ;  he  is 
expelled  the  House,  March  18.  Paul 
Foley,  a  noted  Whig,  succeeds  him. 

The  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  East  India  Company 
report  that  Sir  Thomas  Cooke  and 
Francis  Tyssen  (the  governor  and  de- 
puty governor)  have  expended  ^£87,402 
m  bribes  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter. 

The  Commons  take  steps  to  im- 
peach Cooke,  when  the  duke  of  Leeds* 
defends    hjni.     The   Commons    then 
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charge  the  duke  with  cormptioa ;  J»d 
he  makes  a  speech  in  his  own  justifi- 
cation, April  27.  They  pmpose  to  im- 
peach him,  when  the  session  is  sud- 
denly prorogued,  May  3. 

The  censorship  of  the  press  is  aban- 
doned, the  last  act  passed  to  restrain 
unlicensed  printing  [4  GuL  &  Mar. 
c.  24]  being  sufiered  to  expire. 

A  plot  against  William  is  devised, 
early  in  May.  The  earl  of  Aylesbury 
(Thomas  Brace),  Lord  Montgomery, 
Sir  John  Friend,  Sir  William  Peridns, 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  Chamock*,  Porter, 
Cook,  Goodman,  and  others,  are  en- 
gaged in  it ;  and  Chamock  is  dis- 
patched to  France  to  procure  the  sanc- 
tion of  King  James '. 

The  Scottish  partiament  meets,  May 
9,  1695,  under  the  presidency  of  the 


uis  of  Tweeddale  (John  Hay). 
An  act  is  passed  for  the  administration 
of  the  law  m  the  Highlands,  empower- 
ing the  appointment  of  itinerant  jus- 
ticiaries zmd  reming  the  laws  against 
clanship'.  By  another  act  severe  i>ena]- 
ties  are  denounced  against  blasphemy  ^ 

The  Company  of  Scotland  trading 
to  Africa  and  the  Indies  is  formed  K 

The  Scottish  parliament  inquires 
into  the  massacre  of  Caenooe.  It  fiilly 
establishes  the  guilt  of  the  earl  A 
Brcadalbane,  the  Master  of  Stair, 
and  several  other  parties;  makes  a 
formal  report  of  the  sane  (June  24), 
and  prays  William  to  -vindicate  his 
own  character  by  punishing  them ;  but 
nothing  is  done. 

William  goes  to  Hnllaod,  May  12. 
He  returns  Oct  10. 


IRELAND. 


William  left  the  government  of  such 
parts  of  Ireland  as  he  had  subdued  in 
{he  hands  of  lords  justioesJ  {SepL  4, 
1 690),  and  in  the  following  year  named 
one  of  them,  Viscount  Sydney,  lord- 
Hcutenant ;  but  it  was  not  imtil  the  rest 
of  the  country  had  been  brought  into 
subjection  by  Ginkell,  that  tlie  lien- 


tenant  passed  over,  and  held  a  parlia- 
ment in  DidiCn.  This  body  did  little 
more  tfann  pass  an  act  recognising 
ilie  tide  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
shew  its  disposition  to  retaliate  on  the 
natives,  when  it  was  suddenly  pnK 
rogued  by  Sydney,  who  returned  to 
England,  and  was  succeeded  by  lords 


*  He  had  belonged  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  one  of  the  very  tiew  of  its  fellows  who 
acquiesced  in  King  James's  arbitrary  proceedings 
there. 

f  James  evidently  sanctioned  the  enterprise ;  it 
is  to  be  ho'ped,  only  to  the  extent  of  an  overthrow 
of  William's  government.  The  same  is  iMx>bably 
tnic  of  many  of  the  others  ;  but  some  few  rufiians 
liad  a  design  of  murder,  and  when  detected  they 
■<ived  their  lives  by  ascrilnng  their  own  atrocious 
scheme  to  others. 

i:  In  1633,  in  consequence  of  various  enormities, 
the  name  McGrigor  was  prohibited  to  be  used  ; 
the  act  was  rescinded  in  i66x,  but  the  prohibition 
was  now  revived.  In  1605  one  Evan  McGrigor, 
a  merchant  in  Edinburgn,  on  his  petition  to  the 
Scottish  parliament,  was  allowed  to  rAain  the  name 
oil  his  allegation  that  chat^ng  it  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  his  affairs  :  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
xransmit  it  to  his  children,  for  whom,  being  obliged 
to  select  another  appellation,  he  took  the  name  of 
Ev.inscn. 

•»  I'his  act  ordains  that  "  whoever  hereafter  shall 
in  their  writing  or  discourse  deny,  impugn,  or 
•quarrel,  argue  or  reason  against  the  b«dng  of  God, 
or  any  of  the  Persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  or  the 
.authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  or  the  providence  of  God  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  shall  for  the  first  &ult  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  ay  and  while  they 
give  puUic  satisfaction  in  sackcloth  to  the  congre- 
gation within  which  the  scandal  was  committed. 
And  for  the  second  fault,  the  delinquent  shall  be 
Aned  in  a  year's  valued  rent  of  his  real  estate,  and  the 
twentieth  part  of  his  Iree  personal  estate,  (the  equal 
half  of  wmoi  fines  are  to  be  applied  to  the  tise  of  the 
poor  of  that  parish  within  which  the  crime  shall 
ii.ippen  to  be  committed,  and  the  other  half  to  the 


party  informer,)  besides  his  being  imprisoned  ly 
and  while  he  make  again  satisfaction  W  "f'^ 
And  for  the  third  fault  he  shall  be  puniilMa  bf 
death  as  an  obstinate  blasphemer."  An  act  of 
older  date  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  revUe  tke 
Supreme  Being,  and  this  was  not  considered  as 
superseded,  as  a  young  divinity  student,  Thoma* 
Aikenhead,  suffered  under  it  at  Leith,  January  8, 
1607. 

^  This  was  by  an  act  of  die  Scottish  partiameot, 
of  June,  1695.  In  oonseqveace,  a  royal  charter  to 
carry  out  its  objects  of  trade  and  colomzation  was 
granted,  for  ten  years,  to  John,  Lord  Belhavtn, 
and  twenty  others,  piindpsJiy  merchants  of  Edin- 
burgh or  London.  Its  pnvil^^  were  believed  to 
conflict  with  the  interests  aQce  of  the  English  and 
the  Dutch  merchants,  and  in  consequence  of  thdr 
persevering  opposition  the  scheme  became  an  \y^ 
failure.     See  Note,  p.  51^.  ^ 

J  One  of  these  was  Sir  Thomas  Coningsby,  01 
Hampton,  in  Herefordshire,  who  was  eventually 
removed  from  office  for  notorioiis  corruption.  Aa 
investigatian  of  his  conduct  took  pfaice  in  the  Eag* 
lish  paraament,  but  he  escaped  unpiimshed,  throo^ 
the  most  scandalous  partisanship,  although  it  wai 

E roved  that  he  had  had  a  man,  named  GafiaeT. 
ung  by  the  provost-marshal  in  DuUin,  not  only 
without  trial,  but  even  without  a  written  war- 
rant. In  parliament  he  was  the  fierce  O{|p0Qcat 
of  the  Tories  in  eeneral^  but  more  c^tccially  *£ 
Hariey,  who  was  nis  nei^bonr  in  the  coaflOy* 
and  of'^whosc  popularity  he  was  jealous.  After  the 
death  of  Anne,  Coningsby  took  a  leading  part  ia 
impeaching  Harley,  and  was  made  an  Fiijilh  pter 
(Earl  ComngsbyX  He  was  a  man  oimtem^fcn 
character,  ever  at  open  war  with  all 
and  he  died  very  Utile  regretted,  in  xyay. 
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justices  ;  under  which  fonn  the  govern- 
ment was  very  harshly  administered 
Sor  several  years. 

A  pariiament  was  at  length  assem- 
bled (Aug.  27,  1695),  under  the  lord- 
domty,  Henry,  Lord  CapeL  It  was 
>-efaemently  hostile  to  the  Romanists, 
and  it  at  once  proceeded  to  enact  most 
severe  laws  against  them.  By  one 
statute  all  the  legislation  of  King 
lames'  parliament  was  declared  void, 
and  its  records  ordered  to  be  destroyed, 
(7  G«L  III.  c  3).  £^  other  statutes, 
the  English  and  Irish  acts  against 
fioragn  education  were  directed  to  be 
qforeed,  and  Romanist  schoolmasters 
were  forbidden  to  teach  more  than  Uie 
duldren  of  one  £unily,  under  penalty 
of  fine  and  imprisonment,  (c.  4)  ;  all 
Romanists  were  to  be  disarmed,  ^not- 
vidistanding  any  licence  granted,"  ex- 
cept those  comprised  in  die  capitula- 
tions of  Limerick  and  Galway*',  (c.  5) ; 


the  inhabitants  of  each  barony  wcxe 
made  responsible  for  all  damage  done 
by  "robbers,  rapparees,  and  tones ^ 
on  the  Protestant  "good  subjects," 
(c.  21) ;  and  a  poll-tax  was  imposed, 
ranging  from  £So  to  ix.,  from  nhix^i 
Protestant  refugees,  officers  and  sol- 
diers on  service,  and  the  defenders  of 
Londonderry  and  Ennislidllen,  were 
exempt,  as  were  also  beggars ;  but 
which  was  doubled  on  bachelors,  vid 
on  all  except  women  and  those  taxed  at 
IS,  only,  who  did  not  take  the  new  oath 
of  allegiance. 

In  £e  succeeding  sessions  a  variety 
of  other  acts  were  passed  of  a  highly 
penal  character'.  They  were  indeed 
too  severe  to  be  generally  enforced; 
but  the  mere  fact  of  their  enactment 
marks  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
one  party,  and  the  utter  humiliation  of 
the  other. 


William  forms  the  siege  of  Namur, 
Iply  2.  It  is  gallantly  defended  by 
iXKiniers* 

ViDeroy  takes  Dixmude,  and  detains 
the  garrison,  in  breach  of  the  articles 
d  surrender.  He  also  bombards  Brus- 
sds  (Aug.  13 — 15),  both  in  avowed  re- 
taliation for  the  attacks  on  the  French 
seaports*. 

The  town  of  Namur  surrenders, 
Aug.  4.  The  citadel  is  besieged,  Aug. 
12.  An  attempt  is  made  to  storm  it, 
which  is  repulsed  with  great  slaughter, 
Aug.  30,  but  it  surrenders  °,  Sept  i. 

William  returns  to  England,  Oct. 
10;  and  the  parliament  is  dissolved, 
Oct  II. 

William  visits  Oxford,  Nov.  10.  He 
is  received  coldly  by  the  heads  of  the 
University,  and  leaves  hastily. 

The  new  parliament  assembles  Nov. 
22,  and  sits  till  April  27, 1696.  It  con- 
tains a  dedded  majority  of  Whigs,  and 
Paul  Foley  is  chosen  Speaker. 

A.D.  1696. 
An  act  passed  ''for  regulating  of 


trials  in  cases  of  treason  and  mis- 
prision of  treason,"  [7  &  8  GuL  III. 
c  3j,  JaiL2i. 

This  most  important  statute,  which 
was  only  passed  after  a  long  parlia- 
mentary conflict^,  provides  that  par- 
ties accused  of  treason,  or  misprision 
of  treason,  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  their  indictment,  but  not  the 
names  of  the  witnesses,  for  a  fee  not 
exceeding  5^. ;  they  are  to  have  coun- 
sel learned  in  the  law  assigned  them ; 
a  copy  of  the  panel  of  jurors,  and  pro- 
cess to  compd  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses. The  prosecution  is  to  be  com- 
menced vdthin  three  years  of  the 
alleged  treason  i*;  two  witnesses  arc 
necessary,  "  either  both  of  them  to  the 
same  overt  act,  or  one  of  them  to  one 
and  anotber  of  them  to  another  overt 
act  of  the  same  treason,"  one  witness 
to  one  head  or  kind  of  treason,  and 
another  to  another  head  or  kind  of 
treason  alleged  in  one  bill  of  indict- 
ment, not  being  sufficient ;  and  on  the 
trial,  no  evidence  is  to  be  produced  of 
any  oveit  act  not  mentioned  in  the 


*  If  aoblemen  or  ^ntlemen,  these  might  keep 
9  flwcnrd,  a  case  of  pistols,  and  a  ^un  each,  "  for 
clefienoe  or  fowHng  : '  but  the  capttulattons  were 
distasteful  to  the  parliament,  and  were  interpreted 
in  a  very  limited,  if  not  a  positively  unjiut  sense. 

'  See  A.D.  1697. 

•»  See  A.D.  16^ 

■  The  goremor,  Bonfflen,  wai  sdscd  as  he  was 

L 


marching  out,  by  order  of  William,  and  kept  as 
a  hostage  for  the  rdease  of  the  garrison  of  Dix- 
mude :  but  he  was  soon  set  at  liberty. 

•  Sec  pp.  J04,  507.  5"»  5*«-  .  _^  ^        1 

P  The  lunitation  of  prosecution  was  not  to  ^>P*T 
to  any  attempt  at  assassinating  William  ;  and  the 
act  was  declared  notto  ejttend  to  coiiiert  or  counter- 
'  ieiters  of  the  great  seal. 
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indictment.  For  the  trial  of  peers,  all 
peers  having  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  are 
to  be  summoned.  The  act  was  to  come 
into  force  March  25,  1696. 

An  act  passed  for  improving  the 
coinage  [7  &  8  Gul.  III.  c.  i],  the  sum 
of  ;£ 1, 200,000  being  raised  by  a  house- 
duty  to  defray  the  expense  of  with- 
drawing the  clipped  coin  *». 

The  commons  remonstrate  against 
a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Denbigh  and 
other  manors  to  the  earl  of  Portland', 
and  the  patent  is  ultimately  cancelled. 

The  S  overeign  of  the  Seas,  a  large  man 
of  war  built  in  1637  with  the  ship-money, 
accidentally  burnt  at  Chatham,  Feb.  2. 

Injunctions  for  Church  unity  issued, 
Feb.  3. 

A  plot  to  kill  William,  near  Tum- 
ham-green,  is  disclosed  to  the  govern- 
ment, Feb.  14. 

It  seems  certain  that  some  despe- 
rate ruffians  had  formed  designs  against 
the  life  of  WiUiam,  and  hence  &is  is 
usually  known  as  the  Assassination 
Plot ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rye- 
house  plot*,  many  persons  of  consi- 
deration were  implicated,  whose  object 
was  merely  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment, not  to  commit  a  foul  assassina- 
tion ;  in  this  limited  sense.  King  James 
seems  to  have  been  cognisant  of  it 

King  James  comes  to  Calais,  Feb. 
18,  to  be  ready  for  an  invasion  in  case 
of  the  success  of  his  adherents'.  The 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Russell,  threatens 
the  coast  of  France,  and  prevents  the 
embarkation  of  troops. 

Chamock,  Rookwood,  and  several 
other  of  the  Assassination  plotters, 
apprehended,  Feb.  24. 

An  Association,  binding  the  sub- 
scribers to  preserve  William,  or  to 
avenge  his  death,  is  proposed,  Feb.  27, 
and  is  very  generally  signed. 


An  act  [7  &  8  GuL  III.  c.  27]  em- 
bodying the  Association  for  the  secu- 
rity of  William's  person  and  govern- 
ment is  hastily  passed,  and  the  signing 
of  the  Association  rendered  imperative 
on  the  holder  of  any  civil  or  military 
employment  ■. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,, 
[c.  1 1], 

The  affirmation  of  q^uakers  allowed 
to  be  received  in  certam  cases  instead 
of  an  oath,  [c.  34]. 

Calais  is  bombarded  by  Commodore 
Benbow,  who  is  wounded,  March. 

Several  of  the  parties  to  the  Assas- 
sination Plot  are  tried.  Chamock^ 
King,  and  Keys  are  convicted  March 
II,  executed,  March  18.  Sir  John 
Friend  and  Sir  William  Perkins  are 
convicted,  March  24' ;  they  are  ex- 
amined in  prison,  but  refusing  to  make 
any  disclosures,  are  executed,  April  3. 
Jeremy  Collier,  a  nonjuring  diving  pub- 
licly absolves  them  on  the  scaffold*. 

William  refuses  his  assent  to  a  bill 
for  regulating  parliamentary  elections, 
April  10. 

Rookwood,  Lowick,  and  Cranboum 
are  condemned  as  concerned  in'  the 
Assassination  Plot,  April  21  (though 
defended  by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower, 
in  virtue  of  the  new  act  concerning 
treasons),  and  executed,  April  29.  Cook 
and  Knightly  are  also  convicted,  but 
Knightly  is  pardoned  and  Cook  ban- 
ished ^ 

William  goes  to  Holland,  May  7, 
and  heads  his  army,  but  no  operation 
of  importance  takes  place. 

Sir  John  Fen  wick  is  seized  in  dis 
guise,  and  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Thomas  Ward,  at  New  Romney,  June 
1 1.  He  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  Jime  19, 
and  kept  there  without  being  brought 
to  trial. 


<i  This  improvement  had  long  been  needed. 
Evelyn  remarks  in  his  Diary  (June,  1694),  *'  Many 
executed  at  London  for  clipping  money,  now  done 
to  that  intolerable  extent,  that  there  was  hardly 
any  money  that  was  worth  above  half  the  nominsil 
value." 

'  See  p.  497.  •  See  a.d.  1683. 

t  See  A.D.  1695. 

"  The  lord-keeper  Somers  removed  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  i>eace  all  the  magistrates  who  neg- 
lected to  sign  it ;  a  step  which  was  afterwards 
severely  censured  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  similar  document  was  signed  by  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  Dec  a,  1697. 

*  Their  trial  was  hurried  forward  with  indecent 
precipitation,  in  order,  apparently,  to  deprive  them 
ot  any  advantage  that  tney  might  have  derived 
from  the  asustance  of  counsel,  which  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  on  the  following  day  (March 
afX  when  the  new  act  came  into  force. 


"^  He  was  assisted  by  two  other  clergymen  (Cook 
and  Snatt).  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
several  other  bishops  censured  their  conduct,  and 
bills  of  indictment  were  found  against  them.  Col- 
lier concealed  himself,  and  was  in  consequence  out- 
lawed ;  Snatt  and  Cook  were  imprisoned  for  a  time, 
but  the  prosecution  was  eventually  abandoned. 

y  According  to  the  account  of  Brice  Blair,  one 
of  the  plotters  who  saved  his  life  bv  confession,  the 
notorious  Ferguson  (see  a.d.  1685)  was  concerned 
in  this  plot.  Blair  says  in  his  deposition  f  March 
17,  1696)  that  "  he  heard  Ferguson  say  he  thanked 
God  he  had  grace  and  time  to  repent  of  the  vil- 
lanies  he  had  committed  against  King  Charles  and 
King  James,"  and  as  a  proof  of  his  repentance  he 
induced  Sir  John  Friend,  a  wealthy  London  brewer, 
to  advance  money ;  JFerguson  was  in  consequooce 
committed  to  Newgate,  out  was  soon  set  at  hbeity 
again,  Friend,  like  many  others,  having  lost  his  life 
by  listening  to  him. 
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The  first  stone  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital laid%  June  30. 

Louis  XIV.  detaches  the  duke  of 
Savoy  from  the  alliance^  and  then  inti- 
xnates  his  desire  for  peace. 

William  returns  to  England,  Oct  8. 

The  parliament  meets  Oct.  20,  and 
sits  till  April  16,  1697. 

The  chief  business  of  the  session 
was  the  extra-judicial  proceeding 
against  Sir  John  Fenwick.  He  had 
been  long  loiown  as  an  opponent  of 
the  government,  and  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  more  than  a  year  soon 
after  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary.  He  was  indicted  in  March, 
169^  as  concerned  in  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  but  was  not  apprehended 
until  June.  The  law  now  required  two 
witnesses,  and  as  one  (Cardell  Good- 
man), who  had  given  evidence  against 
him  before  the  privy  council,  had  ab- 
sconded, no  trial  could  be  had.  A  bill 
of  attainder  was  therefore  brought  in 
against  him,  which,  after  fierce  de- 
bates, was  eventually  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  thirty-three  in  the  Commons, 
bat  of  only  seven  in  the  Lords,  Jan.  11, 
1697,  [8  &  9  GuL  1 1 1,  c.  4].  It  recited 
the  charge  of  attempting  the  life  of 
William,  and  endeavouring  to  procure 
ibrdgn  aid,  "of  which  treasons,"  it  au- 
thoritatively declared,  "the  said  Sir 
John  Fenwick  is  guilty  f  and  he  "is 
hereby  convicted  and  attainted  of  high 
treason,  and  shall  suffer  the  pains  of 
death,  and  incur  all  forfeitures  as 
a  person  convicted  of  high  treason." 
Sir  George  Barclay  and  ten  other  per- 
sons, who  had  escaped  capture,  were 
also  attainted,  in  case  they  did  not 


surrender  for  trial  before  March  25, 
1697;  and  John  Bemardi  and  five 
other  prisoners  in  Newgate  were  to  be 
confined  until  Jan.  i,  1^7  •. 

A.D.  1697. 

The  privilege  of  security  from  arrest 
enjoyed  by  the  Savoy,  Whitefriars,  the 
Mint,  and  other  so-called  sanctuaries, 
abolished,  [8  &  9  Gul.  III.  c.  27]. 

Sir  John  Fenwick  is  executed  ^ 
Jan.  28. 

The  Bank  of  England  lends  a  sum 
of  ;£ 1, 00 1,1 7 1  loj.  to  the  government, 
and  obtains  an  extension  of  its  char- 
ter to  Aug.  I,  1711,  [8  &  9  Gul.  III. 
c.  20]. 

A  revival  of  the  licencing  of  the 
press  is  attempted,  but  is  debated  by 
a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons*, 
April  I. 

Sir  John  Somers  is  created  a  peer 
(Lord  Somers),  and  made  lord-chan- 
cellor, April  22.  Several  others  of  the 
Whig  party  receive  higher  titles,  and 
Sunderland  is  made  chamberlain,  and 
one  of  the  lords  justices  during  Wil- 
liam's absence  from  England. 

William  goes  to  Holland,  April  24, 
but  no  military  operations  are  under- 
taken. 

Negotiations  for  peace  are  opened 
at  Ryswick,  May  9.  In  September 
and  October  treaties  are  concluded, 
by  which  Louis  relinquishes  most  of 
his  conquests,  and  aclaiowledges  Wil- 
liam as  king.  William,  on  his  part, 
abandons  the  cause  of  the  French 
Protestants  •*. 

The  Czar  Peter  comes  to  England  *. 


*  The  intention  of  convertine  the  old  royal  palace 
of  Greexnrich  into  an  hospital  for  wounded  seamen 
had  been  announced  almost  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  but  it  was  not  till  May  5, 1695, 
that  the  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  a^ 
pointed  for  that  purpose  took  place.  The  origi- 
aation  of  the  plan  seems  to  belong  to  Mary,  and 
its  execudon  to  William,  who  designed  it  to  serve 
as  a  monument  to  her  memory. 

*  This  imprisonment  was  continued  to  Jan.  x, 
1698^  by  a  second  act  [a  Gul.  III.  c.  4],  and  by 
a  thirdLin  1698.  [10  GuX  III.  c.  19,]  during  plea- 
sure. The  act  for  their  detention  was  renewed  as 
a  matter  of  course  at  the  accession  of  each  new 
■woaich,  and  one  of  their  number,  Bemardi,  sur- 
▼ived  till  ihe  time  of  George  II.  He  died  in  New- 
gatc^  Sq>t.  ao,  2736,  aged  do. 

^  He  was  attended  on  the  scaffold  by  Thomas 
White,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Peterborough. 

*  A  paragraph  appeared  in  one  of  the  newly- 
cstabliahed  newspapers  (the  '*  Flying  Post,"  edited 
hf  John  Salisbury),  which  affected  the  credit  of  the 
exchequer-bills  issued  by  the  government.    A  bill 

in  eanaequeaoe  brought  m,  prohibiting  the 


publication  of  news  without  the  licence  of  the 
secretary  of  state  (as  had  been  done  imder  the  Com- 
monwealth— see  A.D.  1655),  but  it  was  rejected  on 
the  second  reading. 

*■  See  A.D.  1693,  1707. 

•  **  Having  a  mind  to  see  the  building  of  ships," 
the  Czar  hired  Mr.  Evelyn's  house  at  Says  Court, 
Deptford,  and  remained  there  nearly  three  months. 
Mr.  Evelyn's  servant  gives  him^  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  tenant :— "  There  is  a  house  full  of 
people,  and  right  nasty.  The  czar  lies  next  your 
librarv,  and  dmes  in  the  parlour  next  your  study. 
He  dines  at  10  o'clock  and  6  at  night,  is  ver>' 
seldom  at  home  a  whole  day,  very  often  in  the 
King's  Yard,  or  by  water,  dressed  in  several  dresses. 
The  king  is  expected  there  this  day ;  the  best 
parlour  is  pretty  clean  for  him  to  be  entertained 
m.  The  kmg  pays  for  all  he  has."  Evelyn  after- 
wards visiteahu  nouse  and  grounds,  and  found  the 
damage  done  greater  than  even  by  a  former  *'  un- 
civil tenant,"  Admiral  Benbow.  On  the  certificate 
of  Sir  Chrwtopher  Wren,  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
and  the  royal  gardener,  ^150  was  allowed  hun  for 
repairs  from  the  Treasury. 
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IRELAND. 


The  Irish  parliament  meets,  in  Octo- 
"ber.  It  continues  its  course  of  penal 
l^slation. 

(i.)  Romanist  ecclesiastics  were  or- 
dered to  leave  Ireland  before  May  i, 
1698,  and  if  they  returned  they  were 
to  be  executed  as  traitors,  [9  Gul.  III. 
c.  I*] ;  Romanists  and  Protestants  were 
forbidden  to  intermarry  [c.  3],  the  Pro- 
testant husband  beings  considered  a 
"popish  recusant,"  and  as  such  dis- 
abled from  any  office  of  trust  or  public 
employment,  unless  his  wife  were  con- 
verted within  a  year ;  persons  who  had 
borne  arms  against  tne  government, 
and  had  left  Ireland,  were  forbidden 
to  return  without  licence',  under  the 
penalties  of  treason  ;  the  royal  power 
of  reversing  attainders  was  restrained, 
so  as  to  prevent  more  than  the  lives  of 


the  attainted  being  spared ;  and  those 
who  had  died  in  arms  before  the  sur- 
render of  Limerick  were,  on  the  in- 
quest of  twelve  men,  fiable  to  be  pro- 
nounced traitors,  and  the  posscssi(His 
of  their  heirs  confiscated,  [c.  5]. 

(2.)  The  articles  of  the  surrender  of 
Limerick  were  confirmed  [c  2]  in  a 
strange  fashion ;  that  is,  ^so  much 
of  them  as  may  consist  with  the  safety 
and  welfare  cf  the  kingdom."  This 
act  Hmits  the  benefit  of  the  artides 
to  the  persons  who  had  been  actu- 
ally in  arms  against  William,  ahhouf^ 
it  was  notorious  that  those  parties, 
when  surrendering  their  strong  posts, 
did  so  on  the  understanding  that  the 
favourable  conditions  that  they  ob- 
tained were  to  be  extended  to  all  their 
countrymen. 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  is 
opened  for  divine  service  on  occasion 
of  the  thanksgiving  for  the  peace  of 
Ryswick^  Dec  2. 

The  parliament  meets  Dec  6,  and 
sits  till  July  5,  1698. 

Corresponding  with  "the  late  king, 
James,"  and  his  adherents  declared 
treason,  [9  Gul.  III.  c.  i]. 

The  Commons  vote  the  disbanding 
of  the  army,  Dec.  1 1. 

A.D.  1698. 

The  subscribers  of  a  loan  of 
;f  2,000,000  are  incorporated  as  a  rival 
East  India  Company',  [9  Gul.  III. 
c.  44].  A  charter  is  in  consequence 
granted  to  them,  with  very  am^^e 
powers,  Sept  5. 

The  parliament  is  dissolved,  July  7. 

William  goes  to  Holland,  July  2a 
Secret  negotiations  are  carried  on  by 
him  with  Louis  XIV.  for  the  eventual 
partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 


The  first  Scottish  expedition  for 
Darien  leaves  Leith,  July  26. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  is  again 
received  into  favour,  and  is  appointed 
governor  to  the  young  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  son  of  the  princess  Anne. 

A  return  is  made  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, Oct.  19,  which  shews  that  thirty- 
two  peers  stood  outlawed  at  Uiat  date, 
beside  others,  whose  titles,  having  been 
bestowed  by  King  James  since  his  ab- 
dication^ were  not  recognised. 

Romanist  solicitors  stated  to  be  "com- 
mon disturbers,"  and  as  such  forbidden 
to  practise,  unless  they  make  certain 
oaths  and  declarations,  and  bring  up 
their  children  as  Protestants,  [10  Gul. 
III.  c  13]. 

The  new  parliament  meets  Dec  6, 
and  sits  till  May  4,  1699-;  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton  is  chosen  Speaker.  It  presses 
for  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  which 
William  is  very  imwilling  to  ac- 
cede to. 

Societies  for  the  reformation  of  man- 


'  By  this  act.  intennent  in  ruined  abbeys,  no 
longer  used  for  divine  service,  was  forbidden.  This 
wanton  attack  on  the  feelings  of  the  old  native 
families  could  not  be  carried  out,  although  the 
enactment  was  not  repealed  until  1894  [5  Geo.  IV. 
c  ash  suid  the  practice  prevails  to  this  day. 


IT  If  licence  were  granted,  the  parties  were  trv 
enter  into  a  bond  of  aioo  to  pay  40^.  yearly  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese^  for  the  support  of  schools. 

I*  Inat  is,  a  portion  was  temporarily  opened. 
The  building  was  not  completed  until  1779. 

*  See  A.D.  1689,  X693,  1695. 
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ners  founded ;  as  also  the  Society  for 
Ftmnoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
G<Hpd  in. Foeetgn  PartsK 


The  East  India  Company  purchase 
two  small  villages  in  Bengal,  and  creel 
a  fort'  on  the  Hooghly. 


NOTE. 
The  Daribn  Settlement. 


In  1693  <^  Scottbh  puiiament  gave  its 
wnrtiwi  to  the  formatioii  of  a  company  to 
tade  to  die  Indies  and  Africa,  and  MTil- 
liai  Fitenoii,  the  originator  of  the  Bank 
of  Eagiandy  threw  himself  with  ardonr 
into  the  pra^ccT.  He  had  passed  several 
jon  m.  the  West  Indies  and  America", 
aod  ham  hs  personal  obaervation  he  de- 
TiKd  a  BBgnificent  scheme  of  commerce 
aad  coloBiaation,  which  if  it  had  been  car- 
ried oat  would  luive  given  altogether  a  new 
aspect  to  some  of  the  most  important  re- 
gpoBs  at  die  globe  :  it  fiuled,  however,  and 
beside  eatailmg  misery  and  min  on  thoa- 
aads  in  his  native  conntry  of  Si»tland,  left 
there  a  deep  dislike  of  William^  person 
and  government,  which  has  not  altogether 
died  out  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  design  was  to  fbmid  a  settlement  in 
Darien,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  in  about 
niiie  degrees  north  latitude^  and  seventy- 
dght  dtgim  west  loi^tndev  a  tract  of 
ooontry  thns  glo wifely  described  in  a  "  pro- 
posal" which  Paterson  drcnlated  throngh 
Soodtody  and  also  wherever  Scotsmen 
'were  etfa Wished,  about  the  year  1694 : — 


Bes  LtAwceu  the  gciden  regions  of 
McBoo  and  Pern ;  it  is  within  six  weeks'  sail  of 
Europe,  India  and  China  ;  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
West  Indies,  close  to  the  rising  colonies  of  North 
The  ejEpense  aad  duser  of  namgation 


to  JhoaB,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  all  the  Eastern 
vond,  wiD  be  lessened  one-half;  the  consumption 
of  European  ooannodities  and  mamifactures  will 
sooa  be  dooUed.  Trade  will  increase  trade;  money 
«iO  b^et  mamtj ;  and  the  tradins  woidd  will  need 
BO  more  to  want  work  ibr  its  hands,  but  hands  for 
iiswork.*.  .  .  . 

**  Dariea  possesses  great  tracts  of  country  as  ^et 
udaimcd  by  any  Europeans.  The  Indians,  original 
pajpuetuiJ  of  the  soil,  will  welcome  to  their  fertile 
ahoRs  the  honest,  honourahle  settler.    Their  soil  is 


rich  to  a  fiialt,  producing  spontsneoa^  dtt  „,.„ 
deiidoos  fruits,  and  reqiurmg  d«  hand  of  labour  to 
chasten  rather  than  to  stimulate  its  capahtlitin. 
There  crystal  rivers  sparkle  over  sands  of  gold : 
there  the  traveller  may  wander  for  days  under 
a  natural  canopy  formed  by  the  fniit4adeB  btjuelies 
of  trees,  whose  wood  is  of  inestimable  value;.  The 
ve^  waters  abound  in  wealth ;  innumerable  dioals 
of  nsh  di^)ort  themselves  among  coral  rodcs,  ^"d 
thebottomof  the  sea  is  strewn  widi  pearis.  Prom 
the  first  dawn  of  creation  this  «tt«^hnin^  i^nd  ]|2& 
Iain  secluded  from  mortal  eyes;  to  the  preset 
generation,  to  Scottish  enterprise  it  is  now  re- 
vealed ;  let  us  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  pro- 
mised land  There  a  new  city,  a  new  Edmhttrgfa, 
shall  arise  :  the  Alexandria  of  old,  which  was  seated 
on  a  barren  Isthmus,  and  grew  suddenly  into  pro- 
digious wealth  and  power,  by  the  mere  commerce 
of  Arabia  and  Ind,  shall  soon  yield  in  fiune  to  the- 
Emporium  of  the  WorkL" 

To  carry  into  effect  these  mighty  objects^ 
a  joint  stock  of  jf 900, 000  was  proposed 
to  be  raised,  being  £200,ocx)  in  Holland 
and  Hambuig,  ;^3oo,ooo  in  England,  and 
;^400,ooo  in  Scotland,  and  this  last  sum, 
though  estimated  at  full  half  the  money  in 
the  country,  was  speedily  raised  by  contri- 
butions from  every  class" — **  a  proof,"  says 
a  writer  of  the  time,  "  that  Scotland  was 
neither  so  poor  nor  so  disunited  as  other 
nations  imagined ;"  the  Scots  indeed  em- 
braced the  scheme  with  an  ardour  which 
proved  ruinous.  A  royal  charter  was  ob- 
tained, in  addition  to  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  and  everything  promised  welly 
when  the  English  and  Dutch  merchants 
took  the  alarm,  being  unwilling  to  have 
such  active  competitors  for  the  commerce- 
of  the  East  as  the  Scots  were  likely  to  be- 
come, and  they  prevented  the  subscription* 
lists  in  their  respective  countries  from  being 
filled  up,  William's  government  lending  itself 
to  their  views  in  a  discreditable  manner^ 


*  A  corporation  "  for  the  promoting  and  propa- 
&6o§  ^c  Gospel  of  Tesus  Christ  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  eatablishcd  by  an  act  of  parliament  under 
the  Co— miiwf  ilrh  (can.  45  of  16^  whsclf  was 
alowed  to  exist  af^  the  Restoration^  and  num- 
bered amoos  its  patrons  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle. 
The  societies  mentioned  in  the  text,  however,  were 
naialy  the  result  of  the  unwearied  labour  of  Dr. 
Thomas    Bray,  (bom  in    Shropshire,  1656,  edu- 
cated at  Hart-hall,  Oxford,  and  died  1730,)  a  man 
of  inde&tizable  energy,  unbounded  charity,  and 
exemplary  Ufe.     Beside  passine  over  to  Maryland 
to  establish  the  Church  there,  nc  laboured  at  home 
to  prepare  missionaries  for  the  colonies,  gave  great 
help  m  the  establbhment  of  parish  libraries  and 
chstfity  schools,  and  was  one  m  the  earliest  of  the 
benevolent  men  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
aOcriate  the  condition  of  debtors  and  other  prisoners. 


1  This  was  named  Fort  William :  the  vilLins- 
are  now  lost  in  the  site  of  (^cutta,  the  capitaTof 
British  India. 

*  What  were  his  occupationa  there  was  warmly 
debated ;  his  friends  asserted  that  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary, his  opponents  made  him  a  buccaneer  and 
a  slave-trader.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tenant  fanner 
in  Dumfries-shire,  was  bora  at  Skipmyre  in  165S, 
and  died  ia  London  in  January,  17x9.  From  the 
number  of  legacies  in  his  wall  he  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  easy  circumstances,  and  not  to  have 
died  in  poverty,  as  is  usually  said. 

■  The  subscriptions  ranged  from  jCs.ooo  'o  £^op- 
Nearly  40  of  the  nobility  and  baroncUge  appear  in 
the  Jist,  as  well  as  the  Society  of  Advocates,  seve- 
ral merchant  companies,  and  the  ccrporations  ol 
Edinbuigh,  Glasgow,  &c 
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Though  th€ir  means  were  thus  reduced 
to  less  than  one-half^  Paterson  and  his 
friends  determined  to  persevere.  Three 
stout  ships  and  two  tenders  left  Leith  amid 
general  rejoicings,  July  26,  1698,  convey- 
mg,  beside  women  and  children  and  the 
ships'  crews,  a  body  of  1,200  men,  mostly 
soldiers  just  disbanded  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Rjrswick,  and  including  at 
least  300  gentlemen.  Thev  took  with 
them  50  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  large  sup- 
ply ofwarlike  stores  ;  but,  ezpectinc;  to  be 
well  received  by  the  English  colonists, 
their  store  of  provisions  was  far  more 
scanty  than  it  should  have  been.  On  No- 
vember 3  they  arrived,  though  with  the 
loss  of  several  of  their  number  from  sick- 
ness, at  their  destination.  Thb  was  a  point 
of  land  still  called  Punta  Escoces,  about 
twenty  miles  north-west  of  Cape  Tiburon. 
They  named  the  country  New  Caledonia ; 
and  whilst  Paterson  and  a  few  more  visited 
the  interior,  and  established  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  natives,  the  stores  were 
landed,  and  a  small  fort,  stvled  Fort  St 
Andrew,  erected.  Under  the  powers  of 
their  charter  a  council  of  government  was 
established,  which  (Dec  28,  1698)  pro- 
claimed freedom  of  trade  and  of  religion, 
"so  that  the  Sabbath  be  not  unhallowed, *' 
nor  the  Trinity  denied.  A  parliament  was 
also  assembled,  which  held  two  sessions, 
and  enacted  a  number  of  statutes  to  regu- 
late civil  and  criminal  proceedings.  Dis- 
sensions, however,  soon  arose,  and  fever 
broke  out,  which  caused  many  deaths,  and 
incapacitated  Paterson  for  govenmient. 
Famine  next  appeared,  as  in  their  eager 
search  fpr  gold  no  one  could  be  induced  to 
cultivate  the  land,  and  the  English  colonies 
were  forbidden  to  trade  with  them,  even 
for  food.  A  supply  vessel  sent  from  Scot- 
land was  lost  on  the  voyage,  but  as  they 
knew  nothing  of  its  despatch,  they  con- 
ceived themselves  abandoned,  and  at  last 
in  June,  1699,  they  forsook  their  colony 
after  only  a  seven  months*  stay,  and  at- 
tempted to  make  their  way  back  to  Scot- 
land. Paterson  was  one  who  succeeded  in 
so  doing,  but  he  found  on  his  arrival  that 
the  English  government  had  taken  very 
effectual  steps  to  ruin  the  project. 

Availing  itself  of  complaints  from  the 
Spaniards,  that  the  settlement  was  an  in- 
fraction of  the  peace  recently  concluded  at 
Ryswick,  orders  were  issued,  very  soon  after 
the  sailing  of  the  first  expedition,  to  the 
governors  of  the  various  West  Indian  and 
American  plantations  to  circulate  procla- 
mations against  any  intercourse  with  it,  the 


government  "not  being  acquainted  with 
the  intentions  and  designs  of  the  Scots  in 
Darien."  The  council  of  the  company, 
however,  sent  a  fresh  expedition,  of  two 
ships  and  300  men,  in  May,  1699,  and 
a  still  larger  one,  of  five  vessels  and  1,300 
men,  in  the  following  September ;  making 
a  total  of  nearly  3,000  soldiers.  The  first 
expedition  arrived  only  a  fortnight  after  the 
colony  had  been  abandoned,  and  they  en- 
deavoured to  re-establish  it ;  bat  one  of 
the  vesseb  was  accidentally  burnt  in  the 
harbour,  and  the  other  sailed  away  to  Ja- 
maica. In  November  the  second  expedi- 
tion arrived,  but  this  only  made  matten 
worse,  by  bringing  a  greater  body  of  dis- 
contented men  together.  Rival  leaders 
claimed  authority,  mutinies  and  executions 
followed,  and  at  length,  in  February,  1700^ 
a  Spanish  force  made  its  appearance^  and 
summoned  the  colonists  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. 

Though  fever-stricken  and  8tanrine>  the 
Scots  prepared  for  resistance,  and  the 
Spaniards  did  not  venture  to  attack  diem ; 
they,  instead,  blockaded  the  settlement, 
which  through  famine  was  surrendered  to 
them  on  the  30th  of  March.  On  the  nth 
of  April,  all  that  remained  of  the  adven- 
turers embarked  in  seven  small  vessels,  and 
finally  abandoned  the  enterprise.  They 
were  so  feeble  when  they  left  Darien,  that 
the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  weigh  their 
anchors  for  them  ;  they  were  becalmed  on 
the  coast,  and  harshly  treated  at  Jamaica  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  the  loss  of  nearly  half 
their  number  that  they  reached  New  York ; 
how  many  eventually  came  back  to  Scot- 
land is  unknown  ;  a  contemporary  account 
says  but  thirty. 

William  had  before  this  (Nov.  2,  1699), 
when  apprised  of  the  ruin  of  the  settlement, 
in  consequence  of  his  orders,  professed  to 
"very  much  regret  the  loss  sustained,"  but 
he  miade  no  offer  of  compensatioiL  The 
matter,  however,  was  warmly  debated  by 
the  commissioners  for  the  Union  in  the 
next  reign,  and  the  sum  of;f  398,08}  Or.  10^. 
was  in  consequence  voted  to  the  sufferers 
out  of  the  "equivalent  moneys;"  seven 
years  later  (July  10,  1713),  the  sum  of 
£  18,241  lOf.  10}^.  was  also  voted  to  the 

{>rojector  Paterson,  "for  his  sufferings  and 
osses  in  connection  with  the  African  and 
Indian  Company  of  Scotland,"  but  the  bill 
was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Xx>rds.  The 
sum  was  again  voted  to  him  shortly  after 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  ever  paid. 


A.D.  1699. 

J'^hn  Archdale,  a  quaker,  chosen 
member  for  Chipping  Wycombe,  de- 


clines to  take  the  oaths.    His  election 
is  declared  void,  Jan.  6. 
The  act  for  disbanding  the  army  is 
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passed,  Feb.  i.  William  sends  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Commons,  March  18,  ex- 
pressing his  wish  to  retain  his  Dutch 
guards.  The  Commons  refuse,  and 
advise  him  to  ^' trust  to  his  people," 
March  24. 

The  old  East  India  Company  peti- 
tion against  the  charter  recenUy  granted 
to  their  rivals. 

Admiral  Benbow  is  sent  to  the  West 
Indies.  He  obtains  from  the  Spani- 
ards restitution  of  several  English  ves- 
sels sdzed  by  them  in  retal^tion  for 
the  settlement  of  Darien. 

The  Commons  vote  that  the  for- 
fieited  estates  in  Ireland  ought  to  be 
ap{died  to  the  use  of  the  public.  They 
mo  complain  of  lavish  grants  made  of 
them**,  which  William  defends. 

The  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland  or- 
dered to  be  sold^  fii  GuL  III.  c.  2]. 

An  act  passed  'Mor  further  prevent- 
ing the  growth  of  Popery/'  [c.  4].  By 
this  act  Romanists  refusing  the  pre- 
scribed oaths  were  disabled  from  any 
office,  and  their  lands  forfeited  during 
their  lives  to  their  Protestant  next  of 
kin.  ;£ioo  reward  was  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  Romanist  priests,  and 
ihey,  for  either  saying  mass  or  keeping 
school,  were  rendered  liable  to  per- 
petual imprisonment. 

An  act  passed  for  the  suppression  of 
pi^3^>  [c«  7}  This  statute  was  directed 
against  the  buccaneers,  whose  depre- 
(lations  were  very  formidable,  and  it 
enacted  that  such  offenders  might  be 
tried  abroad  *i. 

William  goes  to  Holland,  May  31. 
He  engages  in  secret  schemes  for  Uie 
partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

William  Kidd,  an  officer  of  the  navy, 
is  sent  to  act  against  the  pirates  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  chancellor  (Lord 
Somers)   grants   him   a   commission 


with  extraordinary  powers',  which 
Kidd  abuses. 

The  Scottish  parliament  meets  July 
19,  under  the  presidency  of  the  earl  of 
Marchmont  (Patrick  Home).  The 
Indian  and  African  Company  com- 
plains of  injuries  received  from  the 
English  government  and  merchants, 
and  the  parliament  espouses  its  cause. 

William  returns  to  England,  Oct.  18. 

The  parliament  meets  Nov.  16,  and 
sits  till  April  II,  1700. 

The  Peers  present  an  address  (in 
which  the  Commons  refuse  to  join) 
against  the  Scottish  settlement  of  Da- 
rien, as  '*  inconsistent  with  the  good  of 
the  kingdom.''  William  advises  them 
to  abandon  their  jealousies,  and  re- 
commends union  with  Scotland. 

A  commission  of  six  prelates*  ap- 
pointed by  William  to  advise  him  as 
to  the  bestowal  of  the  Church  patron- 
age of  the  Crown. 

A.D.  1700. 

A  clergyman,  (William  Stephens, 
rector  of  Sutton,  Surrey,)  who  in 
his  sermon  on  the  30th  January  re- 
commends the  abandonment  of  that 
commemoration*,  is  censured  by  the 
House  of  Commons. 

A  proclamation  is  issued  by  the  go- 
vernment in  Scotland,  (March  25,) 
strongly  condemning  the  "disorderly 
petitioning"  concerning  the  Darien 
settlement 

An  address  against  Lord-chancellor 
Somers  is  proposed,  but  negatived; 
another  address  praying  for  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  coimcillors  (except 
Prince  Greorge  of  Denmark)  i^  carried. 
April  10.  The  parliament  is  adjoumea 
the  next  day,  to  hinder  its  presenta- 
tion, but  Somers  is  dismissed  from 
office  ■,  April  17, 


•  j]ie  Ccmmont*  Report,  dated  Dec.  z«,  1609* 
•enamefates  no  less  than  76  such  grants  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.  Eight  of  these  grants  amounted 
to  SMfiya  acres  O^hout  the  area  of  the  county  of 
Nottii^i^ain),  and  seven  of  them  were  made  to 
William's  forei^  fevourites  ;  the  other  (of  95,649  1 
acres)  was  to  his  mistress,  Elisabeth  Villiers,  who 
wu  craved  countess  of  Oricney. 


eep 

all  they  had  drawn  from  them  in  the  way  of  rent  or 
by  the  sale  of  dmbor  and  minoals. 

4  By  the  law  as  then  existing,  based  on  the  sta- 
tutes ay  Hen.  VIII.  c  4,  and  a8  Hen.  VIII.  c  15 
^De  A.D.  1536),  persons  committing  offences  on  the 
gh  seas  were  to  be  brought  to  England  for  trial, 
ihe  expense  and  difficulty  of  which  prevented  any 


effectual  check  bdng  imposed  on  them. 

'  The  chancellor  save  ;C500  towards  fittinjg  out 
Kidd,  as  did  several  other  great  men ;  and  it  was 
said  that  they  expected  to  share  in  his  prizes. 
Kidd  turned  pirate  himself,  and  thus  brought  much 
odium  on  his  patrons. 

•  These  were  ArchbishOTsTenison  and  Sharo,  and 
Bishops  Burnet,  Lloyd,  Patrick,  and  Stillingflect. 

»  The  special  services  for  January  30,  May  29, 
and  Nov.  5  remained  in  use  until  1858 ;  m  consc- 

auence  of  a  Parliamentary  address,  they  were  or- 
ered  to  be  discontinued,  by  royal  warrant,  dated 
Jan.  17, 1859.  , .      , .  . 

"  His  opponenu  retaliated  00  hun  his  partiun 
conduct  to  the  magistrates  who  did  not  sign  the 
Association  (see  a.d.  1696),  and  struck  his  name  out 
of  the  commission  of  the  peace,  even  for  his  nauve 
county  (Worcester),  where  he  had  large  estates. 
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Sir  Nathan  Wright,  a  lawyer  of  little 
eminence,  is  appointed  locd-4Beepcr,. 
May  21. 

The  Scottish  poriiamenl  meets, 
May  21,  when  the  treatment  of  the 
Darien  company  is  again  brought  fbr^ 
ward. 

William  goes  to  HcUand  in  July. 
He  returns  in  October. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  (the  heir- 

{>resumptive,  according  to  the  par- 
iamentary  settlement)  dies,  July  50, 
when  new  measures  become  necessary 
for  seciuring  the  Protestant  succession, 
but  are  not  inunediately  taken. 

Sir  George  Rooke  is  sent  to  the  Bal- 
tic, where  he  bombards  Copenhagen, 
and  compels  the  Danes  to  nmke  peace 
with  Chaiies  XII.  of  Sweden. 

Two  treaties  are  signed  (one  in 
March,  the  other  in  October,)  between 
England,  France^  the  Empire,  Hol- 
land, and  smaller  states,  to  settle  the 
Spanish  succession*.  Louis,  though 
affecting  to  acquiesce,  prevails  on  the 
king  of  Spain  to  set  the  arrangement 
aside,  and  prepares  to  seize  on  the 
whole  inheritance. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain  dies,  Oct  21, 
having  shortly  before  by  wOl  nomh- 
nated  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou  (the  grand- 
son of  Louis  XIV.)  his  successor. 

The  earl  of  Rochester  and  others 
of  the  Tory  party  become  mim'sters, 
Dec.  12. 


A.TX  1701. 

The  emperor  (Leopold  I.^  takes  tq^ 
arms  against  the  French  in  Italy,  and 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Successioo 
begins.  The  Dutch  claim  assistance 
from  England,  according  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1678  y. 

7*he  parliament  meets  Fed.  6,  and 
sits  till  June  24.  Robert  Hariej"  is 
chosen  Speaker. 

An  act  passed  to  pieseifc  die  libiaiy 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  for  the  use  of  the- 
public;  [12  ft  13  GuL  III.  c.  7]. 

Fierce  debates  occur  on  the  Protes- 
tant succession.  Tlie  Rsrtition  Trea- 
ties are  censured  as  ^prejncBcial  to 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  refi- 
gion  i'*  inquiry  is  node  into  the  or- 
cumstances  of  their  concdnsion,  and 
the  Commons  resohre  to  impf^irh  their 
advisers. 

The  eari  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Somers  are  accordingly  impeached,. 
April  I.  The  Lords  present  an  ad- 
dress to  William  in  thenr  faroar. 

The  Commons  are  highly  disfdeased. 
and  resohre  to  impea^  the  earl  or 
Oribrd  and  die  eaxl  of  HaliCsx*. 

Portland,  Somers,  Orfoid  and  HA- 
fax  were  all  accused  of  taking  illegal 
steps  to  forward  the  Partition  Trea- 
ties, and  heavy  accusations  were  also 
brought  forward  against  them  individn- 
ally,  regarding  other  matters.  Somers 
was  charged  with  passing  unreason- 


*  These  treaties  were  conduded  in  a  hasty,  irre- 
golar  way,  and  William's  ministers  were  in  the  next 
year  impeached  f(«r  their  share  in  the  business. 

T  The  French,  under  the  name  of  auxiliaries  of 
the  SfMmiards.  had  got  possession  of  the  strong 
towns  in  the  Spcuiish  Netherlands,  which  had  been 
fortified  as  a  barrier  for  the  States. 

■  He  belonged  to  an  old  Herefordshire  family, 
bat  was  bom  in  London,  in  i66t.  With  his  father, 
Sir  Edward  Harlev,  a  vehement  opponent  of  the 
court,  and  who  h.ia  been  imprisoned  on  suspicion 
of  favouring  Monmouth's  rebellion,  he  raised  a  body 
of  horse,  and  took  possession  of  Worcester  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 


Anns  of  Haiiej,  mtl  of  Ozferd. 

volution.   He  became  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
shewed  much  iMttemess  against  the  Tories,  but 


aftorwards  joined  their  party.  He  was  ooe  of  the 
cuiniiu^ioncr>  of  public  accounts  (sec  p.  503)*  aad 
he  held  the  post  of  Speaker  for  scvenU  years,  as 
well  as  being  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  ooc 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  union  with  Scotland. 
When  the  Whig  ministry  were  di^laoed,  in  i7i(v 
Harley  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
and  in  the  next  year  he  was  created  a  peer,  as  tm 
of  Oxford  ;  he  was  also  appointed  lord  treasorer, 
and  he  held  the  post,  though  not  without  maay 
contentions  with  his  rival,  Bolingbroke.  until  a  few 
days  before  the  queen's  death.  In  17x5  he  was 
impeached  for  his  share  in  ncjzotiating  the  i>eace  of 
Utrecht,  being  denounced  with  espeaal  vehemence 
and  personal  hate  by  his  old  opponent,  Coningsby. 
After  a  two  years'  imprisonment,  he  was  brought  to 
trial  at  his  own  urgent  request,  when  he  was  ac- 
quitted. He  died  m  1724.  The  introduction  of 
lotteries  as  a  source  of  revenue  is  ascribed  to  hiaa. 
His  son  Edward,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the  col- 
lector of  the  invaluable  stores  of  MSS.  now  de- 
Sdted  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum,  and  known  as  the 
arleian  G^llection. 

*  George  Savile,  marquis  of  Halifajc,  daed  in 
1695,  and  his  son  William  in  1700.  In  th«  laUcr 
year  the  title  of  earl  of  Hahfax  was  gynn  to 
Charles  Montagu,  a  kinsman  of  the  eari  of  BCan- 
Chester,  who  was  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
I  and  had  displayed  much  skill  in  devising  the  ways 
and  means  for  William's  wars.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  talent,  but  little  integrity*,  and  now  retired 
into  private  life.     He  died  in  1715. 
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able  nantSy  particularly  of  the  Irish  for- 
feited estates^  aad  with  taking  such 
himself;  makiiig  illegal  orders,  and 
canamg  nunous  delays  in  Chancery ; 
and  granting  the  commission  to  Wil- 
liam Kidd«  ''a  person  of  evil  fame  and 
rq^utalioii  V  Portland  was  accused  of 
receiving  extravagant  grants ;  as  was 
Halifiucy  who  was  also  charged  with 
being  in  debt  to  die  Irish  exchequer, 
dilapidating  the  royal  forests,  and  pro- 
caring  his  brother  (Christopher  Mon- 
tagu) to  be  app(Hnted  auditor,  who  had 
parsed  his  fraudulent  accounts.  Oribrd 
was  accused  of  encouraging  Kidd,  the 
pirate,  and  as  gaihy  of  breach  of  trust 
and  gross  corruption  in  his  office. 
From  what  we  now  know  of  these 
men,  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
much  truth  in  all  this,  but  the  quarrels 
of  the  two  Houses  prevented  anything 
Wk  a  complete  examination  of  the 
matter. 

A  petition  is  presented  to  the  Com- 
mons, imploring  them  *'to  drop  their 
disputes,  have  regard  to  the  voice  of 
the  people,  and  change  their  loyal  ad- 
dresses into  bills  of  supply,"  May  8. 

This,  well  known  as  the  Kentish 
Petition,  had  been  agreed  to  at  the 
assizes  at  Maidstone,  April  29 ;  it  was 
signed  by  a  great  body  of  freeholders, 
dSt  grand  jury,  twenty  ma^strates, 
and  many  deputy  lieutenants.  The 
House,  however,  refused  to  listen  to 
its  prayer,  and  committed  William 
Colepeper  and  four  other  gentlemen  % 
who  presented  it,  to  prison. 

Tms  stretch  of  power  was  resented 
by  the   appearance   of  a    memorial, 
which  denied  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mons to  override  the  law  of  the  land, 
charged  them,  under  fifteen  distinct 
heads,  with  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and   asserted,   "Whatever    power   is 
above  law  is  burdensome  and  tyran- 
nical, and    may  be  reduced  by  ex- 
trajudicial methods."    It  concluded : 
"  Thus,  gentiemen,  you  have  your  duty 
laid  before  you,  which  'tis  hoped  you 
will  think  of;  but  if  you  continue  to 
neglect  it,  you  may  expect  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  resentments  of  an 
injured  nation  ;  for  Englishmen  are  no 
more  to  be  slaves  to  parliaments  than 


to  kings.  Our  name  is  Legion,  and 
we  are  many."  The  Conmions  vote 
this  ^scandalous,  insolent,  and  sediti> 
ous,*'  and  complain  of  "the  attempts- 
of  iUrdisposed  persons  to  raise  tumidts 
and  seditions." 

Kidd,  the  pirate,  and  three  of  his- 
companions,  are  hanged  **,  May  23. 

Marlborough  is  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Holland,  June  i. 

Act  passed  to  settle  the  Protestant 
Succession,  [12  &  13  Gul.  III.  c.  2]. 
The  Princess  Aime  was  to  succeed 
William,  and  if  she  should  die  without 
heirs,  the  heirs  of  William  were  to  suc- 
ceed ;  on  failure  of  these,  the  Electress 
Sophia,  duchess  dowager  of  Hanover*, 
was  to  be  called  to  the  throne ;  it  b^g 
an  indispensable  condition  in  each 
case  that  the  party  should  be  a  Pro- 
testant. 

Quarrels  ensue  between  the  two 
Houses  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of 
trial  of  Lord  Somers.  The  Commons 
refuse  to  appear  at  the  day  appointed, 
June  17,  and  Somers  is  consequently 
acquitted. 

The  Commons  draw  up  a  protest 
(June  20),  asserting  that  there  has  been 
a  denial  of  justice  in  the  ''  pretended 
trial  of  John  Lord  Somers,"  and  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Peers  in  regard 
thereto  is  "  an  attempt  to  overturn  the 
right  of  impeachments  lodged  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  kingdom." 

The  earl  of  Orford  is  also  acquitted, 
June  23.  To  prevent  a  threatened  re- 
monstrance, the  parliament  is  dissolved 
next  day. 

Benbow  is  employed  to  blockade 
Dunkirk,  a  war  with  France  and  Spain 
being  expected. 

William  goes  to  Holland,  June  31. 
He  visits  the  frontier  garrisons,  and 
forms  fresh  alliances  against  France. 

Benbow  sails  with  a  squadron  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  induce  the  Spanish 
governors  to  disown  King  Philip. 
The  French  send  three  stronger  fleets 
against  him,  and  he  is  obliged  to  retire 
to  Jamaica. 

King  James  dies,  Sept.  6.  His  son 
James  Edward  is  acknowledged  as 
king  by   Louis  XIV.,  on  which  the 


^  See  A.D.  1609. 

•  Thomas  Colepeper,  Justinian  Champneys,  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  and  David  Polhill.  They  remained 
in  confinement  until  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  June. 


<•  They  were  convicted  of  piracy  and  murder 
committed  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  t    l     v 

•  She  was  a  grand-daughter  of  James  I.  by  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  was 
now  in  her  yand  year. 
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English  ambassador  (Charles  Mon- 
tagu, earl  of  Manchester)  is  recalled. 

WUliam  returns  to  England,  in  ill 
health,  in  November. 

A  new  parliament  is  summoned, 
which  meets  Dec  30,  and  sits  till 
May  25,  1702.  Robert  Harley  is  again 
chosen  Speaker. 

A.D.  1702. 

Addresses  are  presented  from  the 
city  of  London  and  other  places^  urg- 
ing further  provision  for  the  Protestant 
succession,  and  war  with  France. 

The  Commons  resolve  that  no  peace 
shall  be  made  with  France  imtil  repa- 
ration be  given  for  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  Tames  Edward. 

The  **  pretended  prince  of  Wales " 
is  attainted  of  high  treason,  [13  &  14 
Gul.  III.  C.3]. 


William  falls  from  his  horse,  and 
breaks  his  collar-bone,  Feb.  21. 

The  Commons  again  commit  Cole- 
peper,  and  pass  resolutions  in  answer 
to  the  Kentish  Petition  and  Lqgion, 
Feb.  26. 

Act  passed  ^'for  securing  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  in  the  Protestant 
Une"[i3&i4Gul.III.  c6].  All  peers, 
members  of  parliament  and  office- 
holders to  take  an  oaUi  to  support  Uie 
Protestant  succession,  as  settled  in 
1 701 ;  the  penalty  of  n^lect  or  refusal, 
forfeiture  of  any  office,  and  a  fine  of 

William  grants  a  comnussion  to  as- 
sent to  certain  bills,  but  has  a  stamp 
for  his  name,  by  which  he  himseu 
gives  the  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  Pro- 
testant succession. 

William  dies  at  Kensington,  March  8. 
He  is  buried  at  Westminster,  April  12. 


Events  in  General  History. 


A.D. 

The  Turks  recover  Belgrade  .  .  1690 
Battle  of  Salankemen ;  the  Turks 

defeated 1691 

France  invaded  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  1692 
The  Turks  gain  great  successes  in 

Hungary 1695 

Azof  taken  by  the  Russians    .        .  1696 

Peace  of  Carlowitx         .        •        .  1699 


A.D. 


War  hegios  between  Charles  XII. 

of  Sweden  and  Peter  the  Great 

of  Russia 1700 

War   of  the   Spanish    Succession 

commences  ....  1 701 
Prussia  declared  a  kingdom  .  .1701 
Revolt  of  ^the  Camisards  in  Lan- 

guedoc 1702 


Amke,  the  second  daughter  of  James, 
duke  of  York,  by  his  wife  Anne  Hyde, 
Ma  bom  at  St.  James's  Feb.  6,  1665, 
Her  education  was  entrusted  to  Dr. 
Henry  Compton,  (subsequently  bishop 
<rf  Oxford  and  of  London),  and  she 
was  by  him  so  firmly  grounded  in  ihc 
principles  of  Protestantism,  that  all  at- 
tempts were  vain  to  induce  her  to  fol- 
low the  unhappy  course  of  her  parents, 
in  conforming  to  Romanism.  Whilst 
still  very  young  her  hand  was  sought 
bv  Geoi^e  Louis,  electoral  prince  of 
Hanover  (ultimately  her  successor  on 
the  Eoglish  throne  as  Geoi^e  1.),  but 
she  married  Quly  28,  1683)  Prince 
Geot^e  of  Denmark,  brother  of  Chris- 


•  Suih  lenningi,  bom  in  . 
1  Hstfbrdshire  EoiElenuii. 
Cdlnwl  Chuitkiin  and  ihc  v. 


^glitcrof    ] 


tian  v.,  by  whom  she  became  the  mo- 
ther of  several  children,  but  left  no 
surviving  issue, 

Anne,  when  a  mere  child,  formed 
a  vehement  attachment  to  one  of  her  . 
attendants,  a  young  girl*,  whose  proud, 
impetuous  temper  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  her  own,  and  this  circum- 
stance in  a  great  measure  determined 
the  events  of  her  after  Ufe.  The  ser- 
vant became  in  reality  the  mistress, 
and  marrying  a  man  as  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  as  herself,  the  pair  in- 
duced the  princess  to  forsake  her  fa- 
ther in  his  distress,  and  thus,  as  far  as 
she  had  the  power,  to  precipitate  the 
Revolution.     The  Marlboroughs,  how- 

!d  TopectmE  both,  which  u  not  nr- 


ssj-sss 


n  ihc  leitiiwi  loinRhiog  to  her 
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ever,  conceived  their  services  insuffi- 
ciently valued  by  the  new  rulers,  and, 
for  their  own  ends,  they  fomented  quar- 
rels between  the  princess  mad  her 
sister,  and  formed  a  '^  Pimoegs's  pnty,* 
which  seriously  embarrassed  tiie  go- 
vernment of  WiDiaa  III. 

Anne  became  queen,  March  S,  1702, 
and  as  MarlbonHigh  was  ambitioits  of 
military  glocy,  the  war  which  William 
had  commenced  was  vigorously  prose- 
cuted until  tiie  proud  Louis  XIV.  was 
constrained  to  sue  for  peace.  The  war 
had  been  marked  by  the  great  victories 
of  Blenheim,  RamiUies  and  Oude- 
narde;  it  had  made  Mailborougli  a 
duke,  and  had  giren  him  a  princely 
estate ;  he  had  no  wish  to  forego  the 
further  enormous  gains  which  its  con- 
tinuance might  produce  ^  and  Louis's 
proposals  were  peremptorily  rejected. 
But  the  downfidl  of  the  Mariborou^s 
was  near  at  hand,  and  wtei  it  oc- 
curred it  changed  die  aspect  of  affairs 
in  Europe. 

After  a  thirty  years'  rule  the  imperi- 
ous duchess  was  supplanted  by  a  wait- 
ing-woman (Mrs.  Masham},  and  on 
the  fall  of  their  patron  the  Whig  mi- 
nistry were  driven  from  office.  They 
were  replaced  by  Harley  and  other 
Tories.  These  men,  intent  on  for- 
warding the  queen's  views  with  re- 
gard to  the  succession,  made  a  hasty 
and  inglorious  peace,  by  which  they 
abandoned  their  allies,  and  allowed 
the  Spanish  crown  to  become  the  prize 
of  the  arts  (and  apparently  the  bribes) 
of  Louis.  They  then  entered  into  in- 
trigues for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside 
the  Protestant  succession  as  marked 
out  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  %  but 
their  measures  were  retarded  by  dis- 
sensions among  themselves,  and  were 
at  last  frustrated   by  the  somewhat 


sudden  death  of  the  queen,  Aug.  i, 
1 7 14,  which  brought  to  a  close  the  rule 
of  the  House  of  Stuart 

Though  much  the  greater  part  of 
Anne's  rogm  was  passed  in  war,  and 
party  feeling  was  indulged  to  an  extra- 
▼agant  extent,  a  time  and  opportunity 
was  found  to  anveSorate  the  condition 
of  ttic  Church,  by  restoring,  for  the 
augmentation  of  poorfivings,  a  portion 
of  its  goods,  forcibly  torn  away  at  the 
X)eriod  of  the  Refoimalian ;  literature 
was  adocned  by  many  distinguished 
names,  so  that  the  period  has  been 
flatteringly  termed  the  Augustan  age  ; 
and  the  IJnion  with  Soonnd,  which 
the  wisest  statesmen  had  desired  for 
the  poneceding  century,  was  accom- 
plished; a  measnre,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  popular  with  the  bulk  of 
either  nation  at  die  tine,  but  from 
which  bo£h  loom  sidwogpiently  derived 
many,  and  lasdng  adtantages. 

Anne  .mamni  Ponce  George  of 
DenmadCy  a  JMm  <d  coarse  habits  and 
of  iittk  influenoe^  who  died  October  28, 
1708.  Tl>eirrMfiien  were  four  daugh- 
ters and  one  son  who  died  in  infancy, 
and  cfie  -child,  William,  bom  July  24, 
1689,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, by  William  III.,  his  godfather, 
and  of  whom  great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained '' ;  but  he  died  shortly  after  his 
twelfth  birthday  Quly  30,  1700),  and 
his  death  gave  occasion  to  a  new  set- 
tlement of  the  crown. 

In  the  early  part  of  Anne's  reign  the 
royal  arms  were  the  same  as  those  of 
her  father,  but  the  motto  was  "semper 
EADEM."  The  union  with  Scotland 
occasioned  a  change  of  armorial  bear- 
ings ;  and  they  then  appeared,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  impaled,  in  the  first 
and  fourth  quarter ;  France  in  the  se- 
cond ;  and  Ireland  in  the  third.     On 


*>  Evelyn,  inddentally  mentioning  Marlborough 
in  his  Diary,  appends  the  sigmlicant  remanc, 
*'Note,  this  was  the  lord  who  was  entirely  ad- 
vanced by  King  James,  and  was  the  first  who  be- 
trayed and  forsooK  his  master."  Such  glaring  in- 
gratitude has  naturally  provoked  much  severe 
remark,  but  Marlborough  has  been  censured  even 
more  heavily  than  he  deserved.  His  whole  career 
shewed  that  the  love  of  wealth  had  a  much  greater 
influence  than  it  should  have  had  on  a  man  of  such 
commanding  genius,  yet  it  is  certain  that  his  faults 
and  £ulings  nave  been  exaggerated  with  malignant 
ingenuity,  and  particularly  that  the  charges  of  pe- 
otuition  brought  against  him  in  17x1  were  mere 
political  manoeuvres  of  unscrupulous  adversaries. 
It  is  painful  to  think  that  a  man  who  was  himself 
most  placable  when  offended,  and  lenient  to  deUn- 
qiients  (as  in  the  case  of  Stephens — see  a.d.  1707), 
should  be  pursued,  even  beyond  the  grave,  as  tne 


vilest  of  criminals,  and  worst  of  all,  that  tibe  heavi- 
est charges  should  be  again  brought  forward  at  the 
present  day,  although  the  very  slender  foundations 
on  which  they  rest  nave  been  conclusively  shewn 
long  ago.  / 

"  See  A.D.  1701. 

^  The  earl  of  Marlborotigh  was  appointed^  his 
governor,  with  a  flattering  speech  tnm.  William, 
who  did  not  often  indulge  in  compliments :  "  My 
lord,  make  him  but  what  you  are,  and  my  nephew 
will  be  all  I  wish  to  see  him."  To  meet  WiUiam's 
views  a  military  taste  was  sedulously  fostered  in 
the  child  ;  a  corps  of  boys  was  raised  for  him,  who 
were  drilled  and  armed,  and  mounted  guard  at 
his  quarters,  Canq;Klen-house,  Kensington,  and  he 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  **  playing  at 
soldiers  "  with  them.  But  he  proved  to  be  «^ak 
alike  in  mind  and  body,  and  the  expectations  in- 
chilged  in  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 


AJk  1703.] 


™-  5«r 

Anne  was,  during  her  Ufethne  aod 
long  after,  popularly  knows  as  the 
"  good  Queen  Anne,"  and  ette  afipeais 
to  hire  had  kindness  of  bean  ootitling 
ber  to  the  appellation,  Unwisdy  giv- 
ing way  to  the  ascendcBcy  of  the  p^y- 
fellow  of  ber  childhood,  she  was  led 
to  take  pan  against  her  fadier,  and  to 
^oarrel  on  a  matter  of  aaney  with  ber 
sister ;  but  her  heart  eridently  yearned 
for  her  brother,  and  she  would  wHUngly 
have  secnred  his  succession  to  the 
throne  afler  her  death,  though  not  pos- 
sessing the  self-denial  to  resign  it  in 
bis  favour^  Her  conduct  as  a  wife  and 
a  mother  was  exemplary  ;  her  court 


was  at  once  elegant,  refined,  and  vir- 
taons ;  her  charities  were  munificent ; 
aad  ber  rdga  has  this  happy  distinc- 
tMB  from  all  preceilrnd;  ones,  that  in  it 
DO  arm  was  raised  against  the  sove- 
Rign*,  and  no  subject's  blood  was 
sknlfor  treason'. 


A.D,  1703. 

Anne  succeeds  to  the  throne,  March 
S.    She  is  crowned,  y^iril  33. 

The  parliament  in  being  at  the 
queen's  accession  sits  till  May  25. 


The  queen  in  her  first  speech  to 
the  parliament  reconunends  tc  them 
the  union  of  En^nd  and  Scotland, 

An  act  passed  for  the  suf^wrt  of  the 
royal  household',  [i  Ann.  c  i]. 

The  queen  empowered  to  aiqxHIit 
commissioTiers  to  treat  for  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  [c.  8]. 

Bemaxdi  and  five  others  continued 
in  prison  during  the  queen's  pleasuie', 
[c  23]. 

Jews  obliged  to  maintam  and  pro- 
vide for  any  of  tbdr  children  who  may 
become  Protestants,  [c.  243- 


a  (alkcTVBrda  Lord  Loral, 


ud  ■  dopante  DtriffveT)  pFofened  to  ducin 

ftfcraci^T1^iBBc3ScotbDd,IIIdmT7aSJa 
nl  luHkd  IksR  but  he  wu  sbUcecl  10  n 


phfin  <mt  dnd  in  pruon  bdbn  he  could  be  famu^ht 

F  Ong  WOKaa  Giegg,  11  ii  true,  n>  decutcd 

>~-  — u  lcaD|r  nyled  trctun.  buL  ha  ofTeKce 

rai  uat  of  B  needy  public  lervpnl  who 

■■nuaiBllTinnd  in  the  tnitor.  He  wu  a  clerk 
inilicottDeciftiK  KcnUrT  of  >hte,  and  be  abuaed 
bu  (nuL  bj  iDclosing  iaiDnnitJCD  for  tbe  Fniicb 


'  S«  A.B.  1696.  Out  at  at  mmber,  Junei 
Cauiuer,  wu  ifier  i  while  nIsMd,  bat  the  ral » 
m- ;«*H  LB  outody  duiiaf  the  whok  of  tbe  qoaai 
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[a.i>.  1702, 


An  act  passed  for  the  relief  of  insol- 
vent debtors*,  [c.  19]. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  is  sent  to 
Holland  as  ambassador,  in  order  to 
concert  measures  for  "the  preserva- 
tion of  the  common  liberty  of  Europe, 
and  for  reducing  the  power  of  France 
within  due  bounds."  He  has  an  au- 
dience of  the  States,  March  31,  and 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  is 
resolved  on. 

The  earl  of  Nottingham  is  appointed 
secretary  of  state  and  Lord  Godol- 
phin  ^  treasurer. 

War  proclaimed  against  France  and 
Spain,  May  4. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  is  declared 
captain-general  of  the  land  forces,  and 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  lord  high 
admiral,  May  21. 

Marlborough  is  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  allied  armies ;  he 
speedily  drives  the  French  out  of 
Venloo  and  Ruremond. 

Sir  John  Munden  fails  to  intercept 
a  French  fleet  bound  for  the  West 


Indies  as  an  escort  to  the  Spanish  gal< 
leons,  and  is'  cashiered  K 

A  combined  English  and  Dutch 
fleet,  with  land  troops  on  board,  is 
sent  to  the  Spanish  coast,  under  Sir 
George  Rooke  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond"*.  Cadiz  is  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked, Aug.  15. 

The  union  of  the  rival  East  India 
Companies  provided  for  by  an  award 
drawn  up  by  the  lord  treasurer  (Godol- 
phin)  July  22.  They  were  each  al- 
lowed seven  years  to  wind  up  their 
affairs. 

Admiral  Benbow  falls  in  with  the 
French  fleet  (missed  by  Munden)  near 
St.  Martha,  Aug.  19.  It  retires  before 
him,  and  he  pursues  it  for  Ave  days, 
but  not  being  properly  supported  by 
his  captains,  he  is  unable  to  effect 
anything,  and  is  himself  mortally 
wounded  ",  Aug.  24. 

A  fleet  of  Spanish  galleons  •  is  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  in  the  harbour  of 
Vigo,  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  Oct.  12. 

The  parliament  meets  Oct.  20,  and 


*  No  person  was  to  be  discharged  unless  he  had 
been  in  prison  six  months,  nor,  if  under  40  years  of 
zgpt  unless  he  was  willing  to  serve  as  a  soldier  or 
sailor.  There  is  another  act  on  the  same  subject 
[3  &  3  Ann.  c.  10],  which  allowed  a  person  to  be 
discharged  without  personal  service  if  he  could  find 
a  substitute. 

'^  Sydnev  Godolplun  rose  from  the  post  of  page 
to  a  lordship  of  the  treasury  under  Charles  if., 
and,  from  his  valuable  business  habits,  he  became 
indispensable  to  the  new  and  inexperienced  men 
brought  forward  by  the  revolution.  He  was,  per- 
haps in  consequence,  greatly  disliked  and  distrusted 
by  them,  but  retained  office  until  accused  by  Sir 
John  Fenwick  of  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
St.  Germain's,  which  obliged  him  to  retire.  He 
was  now,  by  the  influence  of  Marlborough,  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  he  gave  his  cordial 
aid  in  support  of  Marlborough's  views,  to  whom, 
indeed,  he  was  considered  so  essential,  that  one  of 
the  first  steps  afterwards  taken  to  derange  the 
plans  and  stop  the  career  of  the  great  general  was 
the  dismissal  of  Godolphin,  which  Harley  accom- 
plbhed  in  the  year  1710.  Godolphin  was  very  in- 
strumental in  procuring  the  grant  of  the  first-fruits 
for  the  Church,  and  also  in  bringing  about  the  union 
with  Scotland.  The  building  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital likewise  was  much  forwarded  by  him  ;  Evelyn 
remarks,  that  while  all  the  great  men  were  profuse 
of  promises,  Godolphin  was  the  first  who  gave 
money  towards  it.     He  died  in  x/za. 

i  He  had  formerly  shewn  himself  a  brave  and 
active  officer,  and  was  declared  by  the  court  mar- 
tial that  tried  him  to  have  behaved  with  ereat  zeal 
and  diligence,  yet  he  was,  like  the  earl  orTorrine- 
ton,  sacrificea  to  political  animosity  (see  a.d.  z69<^. 
He  died  in  retirement  in  17x8. 

■»  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  great  duke,  so 
long  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  twice  held  that 
office  himself.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the 
prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  attended  him  in  hb 
campaigns  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  and  was  se- 
verely, wotmded  at  Landen.  His  reputation  as 
a  soldier,  however,  was  not  high,  but  ne  was  ap- 
jx>intcd  in  17x3  to  suroeed  the  great  Marlborough, 


the  design  being  that  nothing  of  importance  should 
be  attempted.  Ormond  was  rewarded  for  this  treir 
cherous  inactivity  with  the  wardenship  of  the 
Cinc^ue  Ports,  but  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  he 
was  impeached,  and  having  withdaawn  to  France 
Mras  attainted,  and  his  estate,  valued  at  more  than 
;£ao,ooo  per  annum,  confiscated  ;  his  brother,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  repurchase  them.  The  duke 
resided  chiefly  at  Avigpon.  the  court  of  James  Ed- 
ward, livine  on  a  pension  from  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  dying  Nov.  x6,  1745,  his  remains  were  brought 
to  England,  and  buriea  in  his  family  vault  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

"  Benbow  had  but  seven  ships,  while  the  French 
had  fifteen  ;  this  alarmed  four  of^  his  captains,  who 
positively  refused  to  join  in  the  action.  The  admi- 
ral followed  with  two  vessels  only,  and  when  he 
outsailed  these,  having  come  up  with  the  stemmost 
French  ship,  (Aug.  24,)  he  made  three  attempts 
in  person  to  carry  it  by  boarding,  and  was  dem- 
rately  wounded  in  the  arm  and  the  face  ;  soon  after 
his  right  leg  was  shattered  by  a  chain  shot,  but 
having  had  his  wounds  dressed,  he  insisted  on 
being  again  carried  on  deck,  and  lay  there  in  his 
cot,  directing  the  action,  until  the  whole  Frendi 
fleet  bore  up,  rescued  his  opponent,  and  reduced 
his  own  ship  to  a  mere  Mrreck,  by  distant  firing,  bat 
did  not  attempt  to  board  it.  Benbow  was  now 
obliged  to  retire  to  Jamaica,  where  he  died,  as 
much  perhaps  of  rage  and  grief  as  of  his  wounds, 
Nov.  4,  Z702.  Of  the  captains  who  deserted  him, 
Thomas  Hudson  died  before  he  could  be  brought 
to  trial ;  John  Constable  was  cashiered,  by  sentence 
of  court  martiaJ  ;  and  Richard  Kirkby  and  Cooper 
Wade  were  shot  at  Plymouth,  April  16,  1703. 

«  This  was  the  fleet  which  Benbow  had  sought  to 
capture.  Several  of  the  vessels,  with  their  treasure 
on  board,  still  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour, 
but  would  probably  long  ago  have  been  raised,  if 
the  Spanish  government  would  have  consented  to 

g've  a  liberal  share  to  companies  set  on  foot  in 
ngland  for  the  purpose.  A  "  Vigo  venture  "  was 
formed  only  as  lately  as  1869,  but  its  promoters 
could  not  obtain  what  they  considered  suitable 
terms,  and  therefore  abandoned  the  project. 


AJ).  1702,  1703.] 
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sits  tin  Feb.  27, 1703.    Robert  Harley 
is  chosen  Speaker. 

Violent  debates  occur  in  the  convo- 
catioo,  and  the  terms  High  Church 
and  Low  Church  come  into  use,  mainly 
as  distinguishing  the  opponents  and 
the  £Eivourers  of  a  comprehension  of 
dinenters.  Dn  Atterbxiryp  is  a  lead- 
ing man  among  the  former. 

A  land-tax  granted  for  carrying  on 
the  war  against  France  and  Spaing 
[i  Ann.  Stat  2,  c.  i]. 

Money  raised  by  the  sale  of  annui- 
ties payable  at  the  Exchequer  to  sup- 
port the  war ',  [c.  5]. 

Mariborough  captures  Liege,  Oct  23. 

Marlborough  returns  to  England", 
is  thankied  in  parliament,  and  created 
adnke. 

The  Protestants  of  the  south  of 
France  take  up  arms,  and  receive  suc- 
cours from  England  and  Holland. 

A.D.  1703. 

The  Scottish  parliament  meets.  May 
6.  An  attempt  is  made  to  procure 
a  l^al  toleration  of  the  episcopalians, 
but  it  is  defeated.  Andrew  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun  *  brings  forward  a  Bill  of 
Security,  proposing  to  limit  the  royal 
authority  to  very  narrow' bounds,  which 
is  dropped ;  but  no  supplies  are  granted, 
and  the  parliament,  after  a  most  tu- 
moltaoiis  sitting,  is  adjourned. 


The  Irish  parliament  passes  a  law 
making  it  treason  to  impeach  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  [2  Ann.  c.  5]  ;  also 
an  act  for  the  naturalization  of  foreign 
Protestants,  [c.  14].  It  adds  to  the 
severity  of  the  existing  laws  against 
Romanists,  by  new  statutes  [cc.  3, 6, 7], 
one  of  which  directs  the  Romanist 
clergy  to  register  themselves,  on  pain 
of  banishment,  and  the  penalties  of 
treason  if  they  return,  [c.  7]. 

The  Methuen  treaty  concluded  with 
Portugal ',  May  6.  • 

Marlborough  captures  Bonn,  Huy, 
Limburg,  and  other  places.  On  the 
other  hand  the  French  cross  the 
Rhine,  defeat  the  imperialists  at  Hoch- 
stadt  and  at  Spires,  and  capture  Augs- 

hVLTg. 

Charles,  an  Austrian  archduke, 
assumes  the  title  of  Charles  III. 
of  Spain,  Sept.  12.  He  is  assisted 
by  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Portu- 
guese. 

The  queen,  by  letters  patent,  of 
Nov.  3,  restores  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths  to  the  Church. 

The  parliament  meets  Nov.  9,  and 
sits  till  April  3,  1704. 

A  tempest,  known  as  the  Great 
Storm,  ravages  the  coast  of  England, 
from  Nov.  26  to  Dec.  i,  and  does  enor- 
mous damage  *. 

A  quarrel  occurs  between  the  two 


f  Fnadt  Atterboiy  was  bom  near  Newport 
FwDdl  ia  i66a,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Odtttd,  and  was  one  of  the  court  chaplains  to 
Wilfiam  III.     He  todc  a  prominent  part  in  the 


rffganding  the  ridits  of  Convocation,  was 
■  ijra  pteferred  firom  the  deanervof  Carlisle  to 
that  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  the  follow- 


made  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of 
He  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
Smuts*  and  was  in  consequence  sent  to  the  Tower 
ii  iTss.  In  the  next  year^  1^^  evidence  not  beinf 
fHUOomtni^,  he  was  banished  by  a  spedal  act  m 
piHiamtnf,  and  went  to  France,  being,  as  he  con- 
ecivcd,  hdbrajtd  by  Bolingbroke,  who  returned  to 
^■t*^~'  at  the  veiy  same  time.  Bishop  Atterbury 
fied  in  France  in  1733,  but  his  body  was  brought 
to  "Km^t^  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Be  is  now  generally  considered  to  have  beep  very 
haidbly  treated  for  his  political  opinions,  and  not 
far  any  treasonable  acts,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
an  eloquent  preacher,  an  elegant  ooet,  and 

. .  amtabie  and  exemplanr  in  private  life. 

«  This  tax  was  estimated  to  produce  ;Cz,979,93x 
19*.  id. 

'  Natnral-bom  subjects  were  to  be  allowed  to 
Advance  £fij,6y>,  and  were  to  receive  for  it  annui- 
ties at  the  rate  of  £1^  for  every  ;^3io  paid,  for 
a  period  of  89  years,  a  most  improvident  arrange- 


*  On  lus  Toyage  down  the  Maese  towards  the 
Hague  he  was  stopped  (Nov.  4,)  by  a  straggling 
paitv  fiom  the  French  garrison  at  Gueldres,  but 
000^  moAvxasM  an  old  passport  which  had  been 
knainr  grantM  to  lus  brother,  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed,  uoagh  hu  escort  was  captured. 


*  He  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  knight,  was  bora 
in  z6si,  and  was  early  left  an  orphan.  His  tutor,  Gil- 
bert Burnet,  inspired  him  with  an  idea  of  imitating 
the  great  repubhcans  of  antiquity,  and  he  thus  took 
so  active  a  part  in  opposition  to  the  government, 
that  while  still  a  very  voung  man  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  HolUuid,  and  his  estate  was  confiscated. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  refugees,  and 
acrompanied  Monmouth  in  his  invasion,  but  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  in  a  few  days,  having  killed 
one  of  his  associates  in  a  quarrel.  Fletcher  then 
served  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  having 
recovered  his  estate  in  consequence  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  where  he  forwarded  the  Darien  scheme, 
supported  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  opposed 
the  Union  with  vehemence  near  akin  to  frenzy. 
He  carried  his  admiration  of  antiquity  so  £»  as  to 
propose,  in  his  "  Discourses  on  Public  Affairs,**  re- 
ducing all  beggars  to  slavery.  All  accounts  agree 
in  representing  him  as  a  man^of  intolerably  proud, 
fierce,  and  unrelenting  temper,  and  he  died  little 
regretted  in  1716. 

"  The  Portuguese  had  in  X70Z  made  a  treaty 
with  Louis  XIV.  to  support  his  views  upon  Spain, 
but  they  were  now  induced  by  the  concession  of 
various  commercial  privileges  to  join  the  allies. 

»  Twelve  ships  and  1,500  men  of  the  royal  navy 
were  lost,  beside  very  many  merchant  vessels. 
Bishop  Kidder  and  his  wife  were  killed  by  the  fall 
of  a  part  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  WcUs ;  several 
of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  received  gr«it  in- 
jury :  and  the  lightning  destroyed  much  agricultu- 
ral produce. 
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Houses  as  to  an  alleged  plot  for  the 
invasion  of  Scotland '. 

Another  quarrel  arises  between  the 
Lords  and  Comrnons  concerning  a  dis- 
puted election,  which  endures  until 
the  prorogation  of  parliamcDt '. 

The  Scottish  Ordur  of  the  Thistle  b 
le-escablished  *,  Dec.  31. 


A.D.  i/aj. 

The  earl  of  Nottingham  retiicsIiDin 
the  ministry.  Harley  becomes  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  Sl  John*  and  Howe' 
take  office. 

The  queen's  gift  for  the  mgmenti- 
tion  of  the  mainlenancc  of  the  po<r 
clerg>'  confirmed  ',[2^3  Ann.  c.  20J 


reu»ndeiK< 


illSin 


i5:),ndot 


I  accused  lh«  duke 


'  *att.  with  coacnliiH  Ebc 

hM  wch  uiKUicadoiB  bclon^^il  ooly  to  ibcir 

Txpnued  iucif  iDJiiT«d  thnt  a  iiuner  relaEiiLE  id 
>ciitkiid  had  bc«i  ditcusKd  eb^whcrc.    Ip  coue- 

l.oval  pcr!hi^li.-d  for  Duny  yean  in  ■  coinw  of 
ridloDcc  jmd  intnzuCi  bsnyipff  all  ^avtis.  and 
pilling  fiuncy  ■Like  from  the  Jaccbttes  and  Ihe 
^aDDvniani.  At  length,  >t  the  aee  oF  Sn,  hf  wu 
■nniCht  under  Ifae  law.  He  mi  beheuled  on 
runrJiiU.  April ».  174).  awning,  in  a  Ulin  quo. 

ind  ouinlnining  an  appeamnce  of  philosophic  cob- 


l«pl,  «, 


1.  though  *ct  .iBide  by 

moos  dtcljrrd  that  the  coeni- 
the   compbiiuuiu  and   Ihcif 


reoS  liiey  delegated  their  powe 


Cc'.lai  esd  Bull;?  ol  lb;  0i4n  «t  it 


ui  iTij.  He  employed  M— glf  iniih  iWMi 
•■n  •wliiJe.  a>d  aUo  bniied  liii—rlf  m  tcamiv 
the  diRercnces  bcnwB  Gcctec  II.  ndlnm 
Frederic  prince  rf  Wale*.  Iiapu«t  •<  to  • 
cluHitn  from  public  life,  he  ■gain  willAav  1< 
Fiance,  but  he  relumed  to  EnistAul  m  iHfc  >■ 

rjcter  of  an  dcgani  wHlei.  hiu  eqnanr  *<>  ban 
■t  aD  uabeiievcT.  a  diiboAeai  poUtiaa,  i^iw 

of  deteuabie  private  t^uncter. 
•  Joliii  Ho»e.  a  '1   lllliilliniiliii  1  nun  itllllll 


.  afiainu  the  Dutdi.  the  Pi 
andiac  amy,  tlut  Wilb 

9,  and  lEtained  dw  iMce  ^n  V'h 
1  diiplued  by  WmlpolL  He  M  k 
1791.  HavinK  ctuiiwed  nuR  thaa  <Bn  ftoB  nil 
Id  T017  and  ami  Tatj  to  Wld|F,  ttd  deaf^* 

era[.r ^ 
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Marlborough  comes  to  England  in 
Febniar)',  and  concerts  measures  for 
the  relief  of  the  emperor,  who  is  hardly 
pressed  by  the  Bavarians  and  the 
French.  He  returns  to  the  Continent, 
and  takes  the  field  in  May  ^ 

An  English  force  sent  to  Portugal, 
not  being  seconded  (as  was  expected) 
by  the  people  of  the  country,  is  foiled 
by  the  French  and  Spaniards  under 
the  duke  of  Berwick. 

Marlborough  proceeds  into  Ger- 
numy,  against  the  French.  He  defeats 
the  Bavarians  at  Schellenberg ',  July  2, 
jnd  advancing  into  Bavaria,  in  con- 
cert with  Prince  Eugene',  totally  routs 
the  French  army  at  Blenheim  ^,  Aug.  2. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria  is  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. 
The  Scottish  parliament  meets  July  6. 


;  The  chief  conditions  of  the  Bill  of  Se- 
j  cunty  *  arc  tacked  to  a  bill  of  supply, 
.  and  receive  the  royal  assent''. 

Gibraltar  is  besieged,  July  21,  by  Sir 
George  Rooke  and  the  prince  of  Hesse ; 
i  it  is  captured  by  surprise  July  23. 
I      A  French  fleet,  which  had  arrived  to 
succour  the  fortress,  is  pursued  to  Ma- 
laga, and  suffers  severely  in  an  action 
I  there,  Aug.  13  ;  the  English  are  unable 
I  to  follow  up  their  victory  for  want  of 
•  ammunition,  and    the    French  reach 
I  Toulon  \ 

j      An   English  merchant-fleet,  under 
1  the  convoy  of  two  men  of  war,  is  at- 
tacked in  the  Channel,  by  a  French 
squadron,  and  many  vessels  (including 
the  men  of  war)  taken,  Aug.  4. 

The  French  and  Spaniards  besiege 
Gibraltar,  in  October,  but  are  unable 
to  recover  it.     Their  fleet  is  attacked 


pfomion  has  yet  been  made  for  the  clergy  in  many 
parts  of  the  realm,  "  by  reason  whereof  divers  mean 
osd  stipendiary  preachers  are  in  many  places  enter- 
tained to  serve  the  cures  and  officiate  there,  who, 
depending  for  necessary  maintenance  upon  the 
£ood  will  and  liking  of  their  hearers,  have  been, 
and  axe  thereby  under  temptation  of  too  much 
omplsring  and  suiting  their  doctrines  and  teaching 
(o  the  humour*  rather  than  the  good  of  their  . 
hearers,^  which  hath  been  a  great  occasion  of  faction 
and  schism  and  contempt  of  the  ministry." 

*  He  then  first  met  Prince  Eugene,  who  ever 
•fter  remauned  his  firm  friend.     Both  were  famed  : 
ior  politeness,  and  they  found  an  opportunity  for  ' 
^^  exercise.  ^  ^'hen  Marlborough's  troops  passed  | 
t  the  prince  at  Hippach,  although  they  had  j 
a  lonz  march,  he  exclaimed,    "  My  lord, 
I  oerer  saw  oetter  horses,  better  clothes,  finer  bells 
aad  accoutrements,  yet  all  these  may  be  had  for 
aoBcy ;  but  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  looks  of  your 
men,  which  I  never  yet  saw  in  any  in  my  life." 
Marlborou^  replied,  **  If  it  be  as  your  Highness 
U  pleased  to  tay,  that  spirit  has  been  inspired  in 
ihem  by  your  presence.*'    Marlborough,  indeed, 
had  compumcnis  ready  for  every  one.     When  he 
was  sent  in  1707  to  learn  the  views  of  Charles  XII. 
ef  Sweden,  nc,  after  gaining  the  victories  of  Dlcn- 
hcim  and  Ramillies,  coolly  assured  the  half-mad- 
man that  he  should  esteem  himself  but  too  happy, 
could  he  have  the  advantage  of  studying  under 
him  the  art  of  war. 

f  llie  Bavarians  occupied  an  intrenched  camp 
from  which  they  were  driven,  with  great  loss. 
llie  attack  was  commenced  by  a  battalion  of  the 
English  foot-guards,  preceded  by  a  party  of  50 
Srenadiers,  only  xo  of  whom  escaped  unhurt. 

f  This  celebrated  commander  was  the  son    of 


Maurice  of  Savoy  and  Olympia  Mancini, 

Che  niece  of  Cardinal  Msuarin,  and  was  bom  in 
1663.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  Church, 
iait  altered  the  army,  and  on  the  disgrace  of  his 
innliTr  (who  was  believed  to  have  some  concern  in 
llw  poisonings  of  the  marchioness  of  Brinvilliers), 
he  Im  France  and  went  into  the  imperial  service. 
Hcsenred  in  the  campaigns  in  which  the  Turks 
driven  from  before  Vienna  and  ultimately 
Hongaxy,  and  shewed  so  much  talent  and 
1^  that  Louis  XIV.  invited  him  to  return  to 
Fxanoe,  but  be  declined.  Eugene  defeated  the 
Tnrlcs  at  Zenta  in  1697,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
ihe  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  had  consider- 
ahle  wccrw  agitntt  the  French  in  Italy.    He  was 


afterwards  sent  to  the  Netheriands,  where  he  was 
a  sharer  in  most  of  the  triumphs  of  Mari borough, 
and  continued  the  war  even  after  the  English 
troops  were  withdrawn  ;  the  peace  that  was  at  last 
concluded  between  the  emperor  and  Louis  XIV. 
was  negotiated  in  a  brief  personal  conference  be- 
tween Eugene  and  his  most  successful  opix>nent. 
Marshal  ViUars.  In  17x6  Eugene  again  took  the 
field  against  the  Turks,  defeated  them  at  Peter- 
wardein,  and  captured  Belgrade.  Aiter  several 
years  of  retirement  he  was  again  engaged  against 
the  French  in  the  war  of  1734,  but  was  unable  to 
save  tlic  strong  fortress  of  Philipsburg,  on  the 
Rhine,  which  they  had  besieged,  and  returned  u> 
Vienna,  where  he  died  soon  after,  April  10.  1736. 
From  his  early  destination  to  the  Church  Pnnco 
Eugene  possessed  more  learning  than  most  o(  the 
great  commanders  of  his  time,  and  he  was  distin- 
guished through  a  very  eventful  life  as  modest, 
affable,  disinterested,  generous,  and  humane.  His 
admiration  for  Marlborough's  military  talents  was 
extreme,  and  he  nobly  bore  testimony  to  them  on 
all  occasions,  paiticulariy  on  his  visit  to  England 
in  17x2.  when  that  great  captain  was  suffering  un- 
merited disgrace. 

^  The  confederates  had  about  50,000  men,  the 
French  60,000.  After  a  battle  of  five  hours'  dura- 
tion, the  French  horse  were  driven  to  the  brink  of 
the  Danube,  where  vast*  numbers  of  them  perished 
in  attempting  to  cross ;  they  also  lost  ia,ooo  killed 
on  the  held,  and  13,000  prisoners,  among  them 
Marshal  Tallard,  the  commander,  who  was  long 
confined  in  England.  The  confederates  had  near 
5,000  men  kill^  and  8,000  wounded,  and  for  tro- 
phies they  brought  from  the  field  134  cannon  and 
mortars,  300  colours  and  standards,  3,600  tents,  the 
militar>'  chest,  and  all  the  camp  equipage  of  the 
vanquished,  including  34  coaches,  and  300  laden 
baggage  mules. 

•See  A.D.  1703. 

^  These  provisions  reserved  to  Scotland,  in  the 
case  of  the  queen  dying  without  issue,  the  right  to 
choose  an  occupant  of  the  throne  independently  of 
England,  and  allowed  the  training  and  arming  of 
the  people.  The  object  of  this  was  to  secure  the 
succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  which  the 
queen  was  supposed  to  desire  to  frustrate. 

»  The  English  ships  had  by  a  kmg  course  of  ser- 
vice fiiUen  mto  bad  condition,  and  were  thusmi- 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  French,  who  were  towed 
oflF  by  galleys ;  Sir  George  Rooke  was  uimislly 
blamed  for  this,  and  deprived  of  his  cotnmamu 
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by  Sir  John  Leake",  Oct.  29,  and  seve- 
ral vessels  burnt ;  he  also  throws  re- 
lief into  the  fortress. 

The  parliament  meets,  Oct.  29,  and 
sits  till  March  14,  1705. 

A.D.  1705. 

The  colours  taken  at  Blenheim  are 
set  up  in  Westminster  hall,  Jan.  3,  and 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  is  entertained 
by  the  city  of  London,  Jan.  6. 

Sir  John  Leake  raises  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  March  10.  He  also  destroys 
a  French  squadron  which  formed  part 
of  the  besieging  force  ■. 

The  manor  of  Woodstock  granted 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his 
heirs  "  in  consideration  of  me  eminent 
services  by  him  performed  to  her  Ma- 
jesty and  the  public  °,"  [3  and  4  Ann. 
C4J. 

An  act  passed  "  for  the  effectual  se- 
curing the  kingdom  of  England  from 
the  apparent  Angers  that  may  arise 


from  several  acts  lately  passed  in  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,"  [c.  61 

This  act  provides  that  imtil  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  is  settled  in  Scot- 
land as  it  is  in  England',  natives  of 
Scotland  are  to  be  regarded  as  aliens^ 
arms  are  forbidden  to  be  exported  to, 
or  sheep  or  cattle  imported  from  Scot* 
land  ;  neither  is  Scottish  coal  or  linen 
to  be  allowed  to  be  brought  into  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  under  heavy  penalties. 
The  penal  clauses  were  repealed  in 
1 705*  [4  &  5  Ann.  c.  15]. 

Marlborough  takes  the  field  in  May, 
and  prepares  to  invade  France  on  the 
side  of  Lorraine ;  he  is  badly  sup- 
ported by  the  imperialists,  and  is  re- 
called to  the  Netherlands  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  French ;  he  forces  their 
lines  at  Tirlemont,  July  18,  and  re- 
takes Huy. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough  (Charles 
Mordaunt**)  and  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel 
are  sent  with  an  expedition  to  Spain, 


<■  He  was  bom  at  Rotherhithe,  in  1656,  and 
when  a  mere  youth  served  in  the  Dutch  war  of 
Z673,  on  board  the  Royal  Prince,  but  afterwards 
entered  the  merchant  service,  and,  like  Benbow, 
distin^tshed  himself  against  the  Barbary  corsairs. 
He  rejoined  the  royal  navy,  and  shewed  both  cou- 
rage and  skill  in  the  relief  of  Londonderry  and  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue.  In  1703  he  commanded  a 
squadron  which  drove  the  French  out  of  New- 
fuundbmd,  for  which  he  was  knighted.  After  sig- 
nalizing himself  in  the  battle  of  Malaga,  as  well  as 
at  Gibraltar  and  Barcelona,  Sir  John  became,  by 
the  death  of  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  comman<fer-in- 
chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  performed  his 
last  great  services  at  sea  by  reducing  the  islands  of 
SarcUnia  and  Minorca.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  but 
being  believed  to  be  favourable  to  the  House  of 
Stuart,  he  was,  though  his  conduct  was  aHowed  to 
be  without  a  blemish,  on  the  acce^ion  of  George  L 
deprived  of  all  his  offices.  He  died  in  retirement 
at  Greenwich,  Aug.  2z,  x7ao,  much  regretted  as 
a  skilful  sailor,  and  a  kind-nearted,  honest  man. 

■»  This  victory  annihilated  the  French  ^  naval 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  what  few  ships  re- 
mained, sheltered  themselves  behind  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Toulon  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

•  This  princely  gift  was  to  be  held  **  of  her  ma- 
jesty, her  heirs  and  successors  as  of  her  castle  at 
A¥indsor,  in  free  and  common  socage,  by  fealty 
and  rendering  to  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  succes- 
sors on  the  second  day  of  Aiigust  in  every  year  for 
ever,  at  the  castle  of  Windsor,  one  standard  or 
colour  with  three  flower  de  luces  j>ainted  there- 
upon, for  all  manner  of  rents,  services,  exactions 
and  demands  whatsoever." 

p  The  Scottish  parliament  had  resolved,  not  long 
before,  "  that  until  essential  provision  was  made 
for  settling  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Scottish 
nation  independent  of  English  interests  and  Eng- 
lish councib,  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  crown 
should  not  ever  more  devolve  on  the  person  who 
wore  the  crown  of  England." 

<)  This  singular  man,  the  grandson  of  the  first, 
and  nephew  of  the  second  earl  of  Peterborough, 
was  bom  about  1658,  and  in  his  seventeenth  year 
became  Lord  Mordaunt,  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  commenced  his  adventurous  career,  like  many 
of  the  young  men  of  his  time,  by  service  in  the 


garrison  of  Tangier  against  the  Moon,  aad  do* 
plaved  there  all  that  reckless  contonpt  of  dancer 
and  impatience  of  subordination  vhicA  markedms 
after  life.  Returning  to  England  he  joined  the 
opposition  party,  and  made  himself  so  ocmqnciious, 
that  he  found  xt  at  last  enedient  to  withdraw  to 
Holland,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  vehement  in 
urging  William  of  Orange  to  undertake  his  expedi- 
tion. Mordaimt  accompanied  him,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  earl  of  Monmouth,  and 
a  strangelv  unsuitable  post  in  the  treasury,  which 
he  soon  relinquished  for  a  pension.  He,  however, 
like  many  others,  became  discontented  with  the 
l^overnment  that  he  had  helped  to  set  up,  entered 
mto  intrigues  with  the  court  at  St.  Germains,  was 


Anns  of  Kordaimt,  earl  of  Poterboroai^ 

in  consequence  sent  to  the  Tower  m  x6^,  and, 
though  soon  released,  he  fotmd  himself  distrusted 
by  au  parties.^  In  the  same  year  he  became,  by 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
it  was  under  that  title  that  his  romantic  exploits  in 
Spain  were  performed.  Appointed  in  X705,  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  Qoudesly  Shovel,  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet,  he  speedily  capturod  the  strong 
city  of  Barcelona,  and  then,  servmg  with  an  aimy, 
he  drove  the  Frendi  before  him,  and  leduced 
a  vast  tract  of  coimtry  to  acknowledge  Charles  III. 
His  conquests  were  lost,  however,  almost  as 
speedily  as  they  were  gained,  and  he  returned  to 
England,  beaten  and  dispirited,  in  17x0,  but  was 
afterwards  made  governor  of  Minorca.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  he  experienced  strange  vicissitudes; 
being  generally  embroiled  in  fierce  quarrels  with 
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in  May.  They  besiege  Barcelona  Aug. 
22,  storm  the  great  fort  of  Montjuich, 
Sept  6,  and  reduce  the  city,  Oct  4. 

The  Portuguese  invade  Spain,  and 
besi^;e  Badajoz,  but  are  obliged  to  re- 
tire. Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Peter- 
boroueh  overruns  Catalonia  and  Valen- 
da,  where  he  establishes  the  authority 
of  Charl^  III. 

The  Irish  parliament  passes  a  law 
disabling  any  Romanist  to  sit  on  the 
grand  jury,  [4  Ann.  c.  6]. 

The  Scottish  parliament  meets,  June 
28.  A  proposal  for  Union  with  Eng- 
land is  made,  by  direction  of  the  Eng- 
lish mkiistry '.  The  matter  is  debated 
with  great  warmth,  but  at  length  com- 
missioners are  appointed  to  repair  to 
London  to  discuss  its  terms. 

William  Cowper^  is  appointed  lord- 
keeper,  Oct  II. 

An  English  merchant  fleet  from  the 
Baltic  is  captured,  Oct  20,  by  the  Dun- 
kirk privateers,  commanded  by  M.  St 
Paul,  who  is  killed  in  the  action. 

The  parliament  meets,  Oct  25,  and 
sits  tin  March  19,  1706.  John  Smith, 
Esq.,  is  chosen  Speaker.    The  Whigs 


form  the  majority,  and  treat  with  ridi- 
cule the  assertion  of  the  Tories  that 
the  Church  is  in  danger  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  dissenters. 

In  the  Convocation  the  inferior 
clergy  display  a  feeling  of  hostility  to 
the  bishops.  Bishops  Compton  and 
Hough  complain  of  this  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  Burnet  defends  them, 
and  avows  his  presbyterian  opinions. 

A.D.  1706. 

The  princess  Sophia,  electress  and 
duchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  her 
issue  naturalized,  [4  &  5  Ann.  c.  16]. 

An  act  passed  for  securing  the  Pro- 
testant succession',  [c  20]. 

The  effects  of  Kidd,  the  pirate  ■, 
amounting  to  ;£[6,472  is,,  granted  to 
Greenwich  Hospital,  [c.  23]. 

The  commissioners  for  the  Union  * 
hold  their  first  meeting  at  Westmin- 
ster, April  16. 

Barcelona,  besieged  by  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  is  relieved  by  Sir  John  . 
Leake,  May  11.    The  fleet  under  his 
command  also  reduces  Alicante,  Car- 


all  aroand  lum,  reckless  in  his  expenditure,  and 
o»ie«inently  overwhelmed  with  debt,  yet  a  popu- 
lar favourite  firom  his  generosity  and  courage.  He 
died  in  1735. 

r  xhc  marquis  of  Qucensberry  (James  Murray) 
and  the  earl  of  Stair,  of  Qencoe  notoriety,  had 
beea  engaged  to  support  this  measure,  and  their 
hands  were  strengthened  bv  a  liberal  distribution 
of  bribes  among  the  rest  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Daniel  Defoe,  better  known  as  the  author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  was  the  secret  agent  of  the  Ens- 
lish  |[ovemment  in  the  matter,  and  he  has  left 
a  cunoos,  though  perhaps  not  very  trustworthy 
narrative  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, of  mean  parentage,  in  x668,  was  concerned 
in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  but  escaped  punishment 
At  the  Revolution  he  exerted  his  pen  m  favour  of 
the  new  rulers,  and  was  reward^  with  a  place  in 
the  gla»-tax  ofBce.  His  zeal  for  his  patrons,  how- 
ever, was  intemperate,  and  he  ventured  to  display 
it  when  they  were  out  of  power.  The  irony  of 
a  pamphlet  which  he  published,  in  1703,  termed 
"  The  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters,''  being  mis- 
nndcrstood,  he  was  prosecuted^  pbiced  in  the  pil- 
lory Ot^  ^»  '703)1  and  impnsoned.  ^  His  works 
are  very  numerous,  and  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, nit  they  did  not  so  occupy  him  as  to  prevent 
ms  engaging  in  an  equal  variety  of  commercial 
speculations,  which  were  generally  unsuccessful, 
and  he  died  in  poverty  in  2731. 

*  He  was  the  son  of^a  Hertfordshire  baronet,  and 
was  bom  at  Hertford  in  x66^.  He  studied  the  law, 
aoid  had  just  been  called  to  the  bar  when  the  Prince 
of  Orange  landed,  and  both  the  Cowpers  hastened 
in  arms  to  join  him.  William  Cowpcr  obtained 
a  teat  in  parliament  in  X695,  and  he  soon  became 
a  distinguished  debater,  especially  exertine  himself 
in  fiivour  of  the  bill  for  attainting  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick,  when  he  found  his  most  able  opponent  in  Mr. 
Haroourt,  who  ultimately  succeeded  him  as  chan- 
cellor. He  was  a  vehement  assertor  of  Whig  prin- 
ciples, and  on  the  triumph  of  his  party  he  was  now  | 


appointed  lord-keeper;  in  1706  he  was  made  a 
peer,  and  became  lord-chancellor  the  next  year. 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  ministry  he  retired 
with  his  associates,  though  much  against  the  wish 
of  Queen  Anne,  Sept.  33,  17x0.  On  the  aand  Sep- 
tember, X714,  Lord  Cowper  became  chancellor  a 
second  time,  and  he  presided  as  lord-steward  at  the 
trial  of  the  eari  of  Derwentwater  and  other  Jacobite 
peers,  in  17x6,  when  he  shewed  himself  wanting  in 
the  impartiality  of  the  judge.  He  rendered  him- 
self unpopular  oy  supporting  a  Mutiny  Bill,  which 
authorized  the  keeping  of  'a  standmg  army  in 
time  of  peace,  and  being  supposed  to  incline  to  the 
cause  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  dispute  with 
his  father,  George  I.,  he  was  subjected  to  so  many 
mortifications  that  he^  resigned  the  great  seal, 
April  15,  17x8,  and  retired  mto  private  life.  He 
died  Oct.  10,  1733,  esteemed  only  second  to  his 
friend  Lord  Somers  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  and, 
like  him,  the  subject  of  much  scandal  regarding  his 
private  life. 

*■  By  thb  act,  maintaining  in  writing  that  the 
queen  was  not  a  lawful  sovereign,  and  that  the 
kings  or  queens  of  England  with  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament  cannot  limit  the  descent  of  the 
crown,  was  declared  treason ;  preaching  or  ad- 
visedly speaking  to  the  same  effect,  a  praemunire. 
"Seven  great  oracers  were  appointed  to  administer 
the  government  in  case  the  next  Protestant  succes- 
sor Mould  not  be  in  the  realm  at  the  time  of  the 
(lueen's  death,  and  all  persons  neglecting  or  refus- 
ing to  proclaim  such  successor  were  made  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  treason. 

■•  See  A.D.  X701. 

»  The  English  commissioners  were,  the  two  arch- 
bishops, the  lord-keeper  (Cowper),  lord-treasurer 
(Godolphm),  and  38  others ;  the  Scots  sent  their 
chancellor  (James,  earl  of  Seafield)  and  31  others. 
The  Scots  were  inclined  only  to  agree  to  a  federa- 
tion, but  the  English  pressed  for  an  incorporation, 
and  eventually  they  carried  their  point. 
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ths^^ena,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  except 
Minorca. 

Marlborough  defeats  Villeroy  at  Ra- 
millies,  May  12,  and  gains  possession 
of  all  Brabant,  the  states  of  which  so- 
lemnly recognise  Charles  II I^  June  7. 
Ostend  surrenders,  July  16;  Menin, 
Aug.  25  ;  Dendermonde,  Aug.  29  ; 
A^th,  Oct  3. 

The  English  and  Portuguese  take 


Alcantara,  drive  the  duke  of  Berwick 
before  them,  and  enter  Madrid,  Jxme 
24. 

A  fleet  and  army  are  fitted  out,  under 
Earl  Rivers  (Richard  Savage)  and  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel,  for  an  attack  on  the 
coast  of  France'';  but  the  design  is 
abandoned,  and  they  proceed  to  Spain 
in  June. 


THE  UNION  WITH  SCOTLAND. 


A.D.  1706. 

.The  terms  of  Union  are  agreed  on 
by  the  commissioners,  July  22.    They 
consist  of  25  articles,  which  provide  | 
that  the  two  states  shall,  from  a  day  to  ; 
be  named,  form  one  "  United  Kingdom  I 
of  Great  Britain,"  the  armorial  bear- 
ings whereof  shall  be  determined  by 
the  queen.    The  maintenance  of  the 
episcopal  Church  in  England,  and  the 
presbyterian  Kirk  in  Scotland,  is  made 
3.  sine  qud  non  by  the  embodiment  of 
acts  passed  by  each  parliament  for 
that  purpose ;  and  Scotland  is  to  be 
represented  in  the  legislature  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  16  peers  and  45 


commoners  chosen  for  each  parlia- 
ment. The  laws  and  customs  of  each 
country  are  to  be  preserved  tmakered, 
unless  the  United  Parliament  shall  at 
at  any  time  determine  otherwise  in  any 
particular  case,  and  an  equivalent  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Scots  for  losses  that 
they  may  sustain  by  alterations  in  the 
coinage,  and  in  the  mode  of  levying 
and  applying  certain  taxes.  Finally, 
hostile  laws  are  to  be  repealed  before 
the  Scottish  parliament  separates  ;  na- 
vigation and  intercourse  are  to  be  free, 
and  natives  of  either  country  are  to  be 
considered  as  denizens  of  the  other. 


A.D.  1706. 

Charles  III.  fails  to  reach  Madrid 
with  proper  support.  The  English  and 
Portuguese  are  m  consequence  obliged 
to  quit  it,  and  Philip  V.  regains  posses- 
sion, Aug.  5. 

The  French  are  successful  in  t#ie 
early  part  of  the  year  in  Italy.  Prince 
Eugene  takes  the  command  against 
them,  totally  defeats  them  at  Turin, 
Sept.  7,  and  drives  them  to  the  borders 
of  France. 

Louis  XIV.  begins  to  make  over- 
tures for  peace,  October  *. 

The  Scottish  parliament  meets,  Oct. 
3.    The  terms  of  Union  agreed  on  in 


London  are  brought  forward,  but  are 
very  ill  received- 

The  parliament  meets,  Dec  3,  and 
sits  till  April  24,  1707. 

Mrs.  Masham*  gains  the  queen's  fa- 
favour,  and  introduces  Harley  to  pri- 
vate audiences  with  her.  He  concerts 
measures  with  St.  John  for  driving  the 
Whig  ministers  from  office,  but  is  un- 
able to  effect  his  purpose  for  a  while, 
owing  to  the  powerful  support  which 
they  receive  from  Marlborough's  suc- 
cesses. 

A.D.  1707. 

The  Scottish  parliament,  by  no 
votes  to  69,  passes  the  Act  of  Union, 


7  The  expedition  was  projected  by  a  renegade 
Frenchman,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  nuurquis 
de  Guiscard.  but  his  representations,  when  ex- 
amined into  at  sea,  were  disbelieved  by  the  admiral 
and  general,  ^o  declined  to  act  on  them.  Guis- 
card, however,  was  employed  in  the  £nglish  ser- 
vice for  a  while,  and  then  pensioned,  but  he  en- 
tered into  intrigues  with  France,  was  ai)prehended, 
and  while  under  examination  by  the  privy  council, 
.stabbed  Harley,  thpugh  not  dan^^erously  ;  Guiscard 

.himself  died  soon  after  of  injuries  received  in  the 

scuffle. 


■  The  proposal  was  in  the  form  of  a  private  letter 
from  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  Marlborough,  who 
laid  it  before  the  ministers  of  the  allies  at  the 
Hague^  but  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  it. 

*  Abigail  Masham  was  the  daughter  of  a  reduced 
Turkey  merchant  named  Hill,  and  she  ^^-os  db- 
tantly  related  both  to  the  duchess  of  Mariborougb 
and  to  Harley.  She  had  been  placed  by  the 
duchess  in  a  menial  posirion  about  the  queen,  and 
being  of  a  supple,  insinuating  nature,  sne  gainetl 
influence,  which  Harley  turned  to  his  own  piu- 
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JaiL  i6u  Debates  on  the  Act  of  Union 
oommencc  in  the  English  parliament, 
Feb.  15 ;  a  bill  embodying  the  treaty 
is  at  Ic^gtii  passed  [6  Ann.  c.  ii],  and 
raoeives  tke  royal  assent. 

A  pension  of  £s^ooo  per  annum  set- 
tled on  the  duke  of  Mariborough, 
[6  Ann.  cc  6,  7]. 

An  act  passed  for  the  security  of  die 
Eag^isfa  Church^  [c.  8]. 

LiTiiigs  not  ^cceeding  £^  a-year 
ted  from  the  pa3anent  of  iirst-fruitSy 
toths,  and  arrears  [c.  24]. 

The  English,  Dutch,  and  Poiiuguese 
Mt  defeated  hy  the  duke  of  B^inck 
at  AhDama,  April  14,  and  all  the  con- 
qoesls  at  the  allies  are  speedily  lost, 
cscepl  such  as  can  be  protectisd  by 


The  Union  with  Scotland  takes  ef- 
kttf  liaj  I.  A  prodamation  is  issued, 


Sitionil  Hag  of  8nat  Britain. 

appointing  the  national  flag  of  the 
united  kh^onisS  July  28. 

Two  men  of  war  and  above  20 
merchant-vessels  are  captured  near 
Dmigeness  by  a  squadron  from  Dun- 
kirk^ May  2. 

Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy  invade  France,  in  June,  being 
asaosted  at  their  passage  of  the  Var 


by  the  fleet  under  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel, 
June  3a 

Toulon  is  unsuccessfully  attacked 
by  the  English  fleet,  July  17.  The 
French  Protestants  keep  aloof  <^,  and 
the  allies  retire  into  Piedmont  by  the 
end  of  August. 

The  French,  tmder  ViDars,  har?e 
some  success  in  Germany,  but  being 
opposed  by  George  Louis,  elector  ot 
Hanover  (afterwards  King  George  I.)^ 
they  are  obliged  to  withdraw. 

Marlborough  and  Vendome  ffice 
each  other  in  the  Netherlands.  No> 
great  battle  is  fought,  and  their 
armies  go  into  winter  quarters  early 
in  October. 

The  Lisbon  fleet  is  attacked  ofl'  the 
Liaard,  by  the  Dimkirk  squadron,  Oct* 
10.  The  merchant  ships  escape,  but 
of  the  five  men-of-war  three  are  cap- 
tured, one  blown  up,  and  one  seeks 
shelter  in  Kinsale  *. 

Sir  Qoudesly  Shov^  returning  to- 
England,  is  wrecked,  with  four  of  his- 
ships,  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  Oct.  22. 

The  first  United  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  meets,  October  23,  and  sits  till 
April  I,  1708.  John  Smith,  Esq.,  is 
chosen  Speaker.  Many  acts  were 
passed  in  relation  to  the  lately  accom- 
plished Union.  By  one  [6  Ann.  c  40^] 
"  to  render  the  Union  more  complete,'' 
justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed 
for  Scotland,  and  the  Scottish  privy 
council  dissolved  ;  by  c.  53,  a  court  of 
exchequer  was  erected  in  Scotland  ; 
by  c.  78,  the  election  of  the  16  Scottish, 
peers  was  regulated ;  and  by  c.  51, 
provision  was  made  for  the  payment 
of  what  was  called  the  "equivalent 
money,"  which  professed  to  be  a  com- 
pensation for  loss  that  the  Scots  might 
sustain  by  the  depreciation  of  their 
coin,  but  which  was  very  generally 
looked  on  as  a  bribe,  and  occasioned 
discontent  in  both  countries  ^ 


*  This  was  Tcadered  necessary  by  die  Treaty  of 
XJaioD.  dhB  Scottish  poorlicuncnt  miving  already 
psased  an  act  for  the  maintenance  of  the  presbyte- 
ijas  fenn  oi  church  govemnent. 

«  This  fliS  is  the  same  as  had  been  directed  by 
Janes  I.  in  z6o6  (see  p.  377X  but  which  had  &llen 
into  disuse. 

^  The  morevdiement  of  the  party,  termed  Cami- 
aoidSk  had  recently  been  in  arms,  but  had  been 
rrdncrd  to  subouaston,  ^en  tame  regiments  of 
theoi  were  allowed  to  Iea:ve  the  coantiy,  and  enter 
the  scrrioe  of  the  aUies  ;  the  others  had  not  for- 

en  that  diey  had  been  abandoned  by  Wil- 
III.  in  condading  the  peace  of  Ryswiclr.  See 
M.D.  1697. 


•  This  was  the  Royal  Oak,  whose  commander- 
( Baron  Wyld)  was  cashieml,  but  subsequently  re> 
admitted  to  the  service. 

f  The  amount  was  £3g8,cAs  io«->  P^'^  P^  wKIch 
was  adiudged  as  compensation  to  the  African  (Da- 
ricn)  Company,  ruined  in  the  late  reign.  Much 
of  the  sum  was  sent  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  the  Scots  were  unaccustomed  to,  and 
positively  refused  to  receive,  esteeming  them  worth- 
less ;  and  the  wagons  bden  with  specie,  thougn 
guarded  by  dragoons,  were  assailed,  so  thai  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  were  eot  safely  into- 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  not  that  the  peopfe  dc« 
sired  to  plunder  them,  but  because  they  looked  an ' 
the  gold  as  the  prios  for  which  the  indepcndenrer 
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Statutes  were  also  passed  for  the 
security  of  the  Hanovenan  succession ; 
c.  41  provided  that  the  parliament 
should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death 
of  the  queen,  and  ordered  certain 
high  officers  of.  state  to  proclaim  the 
protestant  heir,  under  pain  of  treason ; 
and  c.  66  enacted  an  oath  to  maintain 
the  succession,  to  be  taken  bjr  all  Scot- 
tish office-holders,  before  April  20, 1 708, 
on  pain  of  deprivation. 

William  Gregg,  a  clerk  in  Harle/s 
office,  is  detected  in  betraying  state 
secrets  to  the  French  ministry.  Har- 
ley  is  charged  with  being  privy  to  the 
matter. 

The  ministers  are  attacked  in  pam- 
phlets, as  unfriendly  to  the  Church. 
They  proceed  with  severity  against  the 
writers,  as  libellers  ', 

A.D.  1708. 

Harley  is  removed  from  office,  and 
St  John  resigns,  Feb.  11.  They  are 
succeeded  by  Robert  Walpole  and 
CardoneL 

James  Edward,  son  of  Tames  II., 
sails  from  Dunkirk,  March  6,  and  lands 
in  Scotland.  Sir  George  Bjmg**  puts 
to  flight  a  large  convoy  with  troops 
and  stores,  dispatched  to  him  from 
Dunkirk,  and  he  soon  returns  to 
France. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is,  in  con- 


sequence of  the  atteinpty'  suspended 
from  March  10  till  Oct  28,  1768, 
[6  Ann.  c.  67I 

The  East  India  Companies  agree  to 
lend  ;f  1,200,000,  and  obtain  a  fresh 
grant  of  exclusive  trade  until  March 

25,  1726,  [c.  71]. 

Convoys  appointed  for  merchant 
vessels  *,  [c.  65]. 

The  two  East  India  Companies 
united,  in  virtue  of  the  agreement  of 
1702  \ 

Commodore  Wager  intercepts  a  ieet 
of  Spanish  galleons  on  their  passage 
between  Porto  Bello  and  Cartha^ena, 
May  28.  He  blows  up  the  admnl's 
ship,  and  captures  the  rear-admiral, 
but 
his 
in  number)  escape. 

The  French  advance  into  Flanders, 
and  surprise  Ghent  and  Bruges,  early 
in  July.  They  are  attacked  by  Marl- 
borough, and  totally  defeated  at  Ou- 
denarde,  July  11,  their  fortified  lines 
near  Ypres  destroyed,  Ghent  taken, 
and  Artois  and  Picardy  laid  under 
contribution. 

Sardinia  and  Minorca  are  surren- 
dered to  Sir  John  Leake". 

The  duke  of  Savoy  drives  the  French 
army  beyond  the  Alps. 

Prince  George  of  Denmark  dies, 
Oct  28.  His  ofnce  of  lord  high  admiral 


ut  owin^  to  the  negligence  of  two  of 
is  captams',  the  rest  of  the  fleet  (1$ 


of  their  country  had  been  sold.  Defoe,  who  was  in 
Edinburgh  at  the  time,  has  given  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  the  tumult. 

f  Several  who  were  convicted  were  placed  in  the 
pillory,  but  one  of  the  namber  (Willi;un  Stephens, 
already  mentioned,  A.D.  1700)  escaped  this  degra- 
dation by  sending  an  abject  petition  to  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough.  The  duke,  who  had  been  scan- 
dalously attacKed,  was  consulted,  and  on  his  urgent 
request  the  libeller  was  pardoned. 

■  He  was  the  son  of  a  Kentish  gentleman,  had 
gone  to  sea  very  early,  and  afterwards  served  in 
the  garrison  of  Tangier,  with  Peterborough  and 
others,  who  like  himself  rose  to  eminence.  When 
the  Revolution  was  impending,  Byng,  then  only 
a  voung  lieutenant,  was  very  active  in  the  service 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  soon  after  made 
captain,  first  of  a  frigate,  then  of  a  line-of-battle- 
ship,  and  he  was  very  conspicuous  for  his  eallantry 
and  conduct,  not  only  in  the  battles  ol  Beachy 
Head  and  La  Hogue,  but  also  in  watching  theFrench 

Sirts  to  prevent  the  invasion  threatened  in  1606. 
e  now  again  i)erformed  a  similar  service,  and  in 
If  Z5  he  was  similarly  employed,  when  by  capturing 
many  transports  with  stores  he  rendered  the  suc- 
cess of  the  rising  in  that  year  hopeless.  Two  years 
later  he  was  again  successful  in  foiling  an  invasion 
projected  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  he  next 
mfhctcd  a  heavy  blow  on  the  Spaniards  and  drove 
them  from  Sicily.  For  these  services  he  was  created 
Viscount  Torrington,  and  was  afterwards  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  in  whichpost  he  died,  in  1732,  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Tne  unfortunate  Admiral 


John  Byng,  shot  by  sentenco  of  a  couit>martial, 
u  X7S7,  was  his  son. 

>  By  this  statute  4^  vessels  of  war  were  wxiered 
to  be  Kept  constantly  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Gmt 
Britain  to  protect  commerce  from  the  daring  enter- 
prises of  the  French  privateers.  ^  See  p.  537. 

>  Simon  Bridges  and  Edward  Windsor ;  they 
were  cashiered.  The  ship  taken  had  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  on  board,  of  which,  according  to  the 
prize  regulations  of  the  day,  the  commodore  was 
entitled  to  as  much  as  he  chose  to  take ;  his  captain 
had  accordingly  secured  ^^30,000  for  him,  bat  find- 
ing on  his  return  to  Jamaica  that  a  prodamatiaa 
had  recently  been  issued  which  acted  more  Curly 
by  the  common  sailors.  Wager  at  once  surrendered 
the  money,  and  took  instead  his  allotted  share, 
though  that  was  rendered  much  less  than  it  would 
have  been,  in  consequence  of  lus  having,  agreeably 
to  the  old  rule,  suffered  the  seamen  to  plunder  the 

Erize:  his  disinterestedness  was  appreciated,  ami 
e  became  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
service.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  various 
important  commands,  was  for  sevoral  years  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  died,  greatly  regretted* 
May  24,  1743. 

"  Sardinia  was  given  to  Charles,  the  Aostriaa 
competitor  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  Bfinorca 
was  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  ,of  XJtrecht. 
It  remained  a  British  possession  until  captured  by 
the  French  and  Spaniards  in  17^6,  a  loss  which  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  Admind  B>[ng,  who  was 
charged  with  not  having  "done  his  utmost "  to 
succour  the  garrison. 
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is  given  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
among  other  changes,  Lord  Somers  is 
made  lord  president  of  the  council. 

The  parliament  meets,  Nov.  16,  and 
sits  till  April  24,  1709.  Sir  Richard 
Onslow,  a  Whig,  is  chosen  Speaker  ". 

The  citadel  of  Lille  is  surrendered 
to  the  allies,  Dec.  29,  and  the  whole  of 
Flanders  falls  into  Uieir  hands. 

A.D.  1709. 

Foreign  Protestants  natiualized,  on 
taking  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  some  Protestant  or  reformed 
congr^^tion,  and  also  taking  certain 
oaths  •,  [7  Ann.  c.  5]. 

The  privil^es  of  ambassadors  de- 
clared ',  [c.  12]. 

An  act  passed  for  the  prevention  of 
laying  wagers  on  matters  of  public 
interest,  [c.  16]. 

An  act  passed  for  |' improving  the 
Union,*  [c  21,]  by  introducing  the 
English  law  of  treason  to  Scotland  *i. 

A  small  English  force  beats  off 
Du  Guai  Trouin's  squadron,  of  much 
greater  number,  off  the  Lizard,  March  2. 
He,  however,  keeps  the  sea,  fights  an 
indecisive  action  (April  9)  with  a  squad- 
ron under  Lord  Dursley;  captures  a 
64-gun  ship,  Oct.  26,  and  drives  a  50- 
gun  vessel  to  seek  shelter  in  Baltimore 
harbour,  Nov.  2. 

Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene 
collect  their  forces  at  Lille.  They 
capture  Toumay',  June  30,  and  give 


a  terrible  defeat  to  the  French  at  Mal- 
plaquet",  Sept.  11. 

Tne  parliament  meets,  Nov.  15,  and 
sits  till  April  5,  171a 

Mr.  Dolben '  complains  of  two  ser« 
mons  preached  by  Dr.  Sacheverell  *  as 
"contrary  to  Revolution  principles," 
Dec.  13.  They  are  voted  "  scandalous 
and  seditious,"  and  their  author  im- 
peached. 

An  act  passed  for  securing  the 
Hanoverian  succession  [8  Ann.  c.  15], 
which  extended  the  time  for  taking 
the  oaths  required  of  all  office-holders 
to  June  28,  1 710. 

A.D.  17 10. 

Dr.  Sacheverell  is  tried,  (Feb.  27— 
March  23,)  and  is  found  guilty,  and 
silenced  for  three  years.  His  sermon 
is  burnt  by  the  hangman,  as  is  the 
Oxford  Decree  of  1683  *. 

Conferences  for  peace  are  commenced 
at  Gertruydenberg,  March  11.  They 
are  broken  off  without  any  result, 
July  20. 

Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene 
take  Montaigne,  April  18,  and  Douay, 
June  26. 

Sir  John  Norris  takes  Cette,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  July  23,  but  the  enterprise  is 
not  followed  up. 

The  Whig  ministry  are  dismissed, 
Aug.  8,  when  Harley  is  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  St.  John 
secretary  of  state. 


■  His  elecdon  was  Terv  distasteful  to  the  Tories, 
_je  of  whom  (General  Mordaunt)  ironicallv  pro- 
posed that  the  cleric  of  the  house  snould  be  chosen, 
**tor,  having  been  assistant  to  good  speakers,  to 
bad  ones,  and  to  the  worst,  he  seemed  to  be  as  well 
qoaUfied  for  that  station  as  any  body." 

•  This  Act  was  repealed  in  xyxi,  jTxo  Ann.  c  9]. 

F  The  ambassador  of  Peta\  Czar  of  Russia 
fAadrew  Artemonowitz  MatueoQhad  been  arrested 
for  debt,  by  one  Thomas  Morton,  a  laceman,  at 
whSdi  ms  master  expressed  so  much  indignation 
that  aa  embassy  was  sent  to  soothe  him,  and  this 
act  was  passed,  which  declares  the  persons  and 
property  of  ambassadors  absolutely  free  from  pro- 
cess for  any  civil  cause. 

4  Torture  is  abolished  by  this  act,  but  it  is  de- 
dared  that  the  enactment  ".shall  not  extend  to 
take  away  that  judgment  which  is  given  in  Ene- 
land  agamst  persons  indicted  of  felonjr  who  sluul 
refuse  to  plead  or  decline  triaL"  This  is  the/ettu 
ferU  ei  dure,  or  pressing  to  death,  a  barbarous 
practice  which  prevailed  in  thb  country  fix>m  an 
eariy  period,  ana,  though  happily  long  fallen  into 
disvMe,  was  not  abolished  by  statute  until  177a 
[xa  Geo.  III.  c.  so],  when  it  was  provided  that  per- 
sons obstinately  rdfusing  to  plead  should  be  con- 
ridered  as  convicted  of  the  crime  of  which  they 
were  accused. 


'  It  had  been  captured  by  the  French  in  X667, 
and  a  strong  citadel  was  added  bv  Louis  XI V. 
in  X67X  to  its  other  fortifications,  ''in  order,"  as 
a  vain-glorious  inscription  fotmd  on  one  of  its  lu- 
nettes stated,  **  that  it  might  be  no  more  taken." 
Both  town  and  citadel  fell,  however,  before  Marl- 
boroueh. 

•  Tfis  was,  perhaps,  the  most  desperatdy  con- 
tested action  of  the  whole  war.  The  French  had 
intrenched  themselves  in  a  small  plain  near  the 
river  Sart,  and  in  driving  them  out  the  allies  lost 
X  8,000  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  French 
X  5,000. 

•  A  son  of  John  Dolben,  formerly  archUshop 
of  York. 

•  Henry  Sacheverell,  a  Wiltshire  man,  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  College.  Oxford,  and  became 
tutor  there.     The   sermons   complained  of  were 

f  reached,  the  first  at  Derby,  and  the  second  at  St. 
'aul's.  Though  censured  oy  the  parliament,  they 
were  accepuble  to  the  queen,  and  their  author  was 
rewarded  with  the  rich  living  of  St.  Andrew,  Hol- 
bom.  He  died  in  X7a4.  It  is  customary  to  speak 
of  him  as  a  man  of  mean  abilities,  but «"«  »  pro- 
bably unjust,  as  he  was  honoured  with  the  fncn^ 
ship  and  commendation  of  both  Atterbury  and 
Addison,  who  are  esteemed  good  judges  of  hterary 
merit  »  See  p.  479 
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The  parliament  is  shortly  after  dis- 
solved. 

The  French  settlements  in  New- 
foundland are  visited  by  an  English 
squadron,  and  many  vessels  captured 
or  destroyed,  August  and  September. 

Marlborough  takes  Venant,  Sept  28^ 
and  Aire,  Nov.  9. 

The  imperialkts  are  successful  for 
a  while  in  Spain.  They  gain  the  bat- 
tles of  Afanenara,  July  27,  and  Sara- 
gossa,  Aug.  20.  Qiaries  III.  enters 
Madrid  in  triumph,  Sept  2S. 

The  duke  of  Voidome  is  sent  to 
Spain.  He  replaces  Philip  V.  in  Madrid, 
defeats  and  captures  Stanhope  and  the 
English  forces  at  Brihuega,  Dec.  10, 
and  Stahremberg  and  the  imperialists 
at  Villa  Viciosa,  Dec  2a 

LcMrd  Cowper  resigns  the  chancdlor- 
ship.  He  is  succe^ed  by  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt  ^,  as  lord-keeper,  Oct  19. 

The  new  parliament  meets,  Nov.  25, 
and  sits  till  June  8,  171 1.  Mr.  Bromr 
ley  is  chosen  Speaker.  No  mention 
is  made  in  the  queen's  speech  of  Mari- 
borough's  services  and  victories,  and 
an  attempt  to  vote  him  the  thanks 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  defeated. 

The  French  settlement  of  Port 
Royal,  in  Acadia,  (now  Nova  Scotia) 


captured,  and  named  in  honovr  of  the 
queen,  Annapolis. 

The  property  and  other  qptiSSBca^ 
tions  of  members  of  patUament  set- 
tled, [9  Ann.  c.  5]. 

A  general  Post-Office  ests^UisfaeA 
for  all  the  British  dominions,  [c.  11^ 

The  South  Sea  Company  establisii' 
ed",  [c.  ijI 

A  sum  of  money  voted  for  the  relief 
of  the  islands  of  Nevis  and  St  Kitts,. 
in  the  West  Indies  *,  [c  161. 

A  duty  On  coal  grsmted  ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  building  50  new  t^^^r^i^t^ 
m  and  around  the  metropolis^,  [c  lyji. 

A.D.  1711. 

Mrs,  Masham  succeeds  the  dudiess 
of  Marlborough  as  the  queen's  fa- 
vourite. 

John,  duke  of  Argyle,  is  sent  to  com- 
mand the  English  forces  in  Spain. 
The  French  capture  Gerona,  Jan.  31, 
and  reduce  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer most  of  the  places  yet  heikl  by 
Charles  III. 

Mr.  Secretary  Hailey  is  stabbed 
at  the  council-table  by  GuiscardV 
Mar.  18. 

An  expedition  under  General  HUl 
(brother  of  Mrs.  Masham)  is  sent  ta 


7  He  was  born  in  1660,  and  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Philip  Harcourt.  a  loyal  Oxibrdshire  baronet,  by 
the  sister  of  Sir  William  Waller,  the  parliamentary 
general.  Young  Harcourt  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  imbibed  those  principles  of  divine  right,  which 
ever  after  influenced  his  conduct.  At  vxc  time  of 
the  Revolution  he  was  recorder  of  Abingdon,  and 
he  laboured,  though  ineffectually,  to  serve  his 
royal  master,  believing  that  no  faults  of  a  king 
could  justify  resistance  in  the  subject  He,  how- 
ever, took  the  (»ths  to  the  new  government,  appa- 
rently only  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  seat  in 
parliament,  and  thus  opposing  their  measures, 
which  he  most  efTectually  did,  his  opposition  to  the 
attainder  6f  Sir  John  Fen  wick,  and  his  conduct  in 
the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers,  greatly  embar- 
rassing them.  Under  Queen  Anne  his  well-known 
principles  raised  him  to  the  post,  first  of  solicitor 
and  then  of  attorney-general,  in  which  last  capacity 
he  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Defoe.  Being  out 
of  office,  he  was  counsel  for  Dr.  SachevereU,  and 
he  was  gr«itly  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Whig  ministry,  which  happened  soon  after.  Har- 
court then  regained  his  post  of  attorney-general, 
was  next  made  lord-keeper,  and  (April  7,  1713,) 
chancellor.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  he  faith- 
fully performed  the  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the 
Act  of  Succession,  by  proclaiming  the  elector  of 
HanoVer  king,  but^  he  was  treated  with  personal 
rudeness,  and  deprived  of  office  immediately  the 
new  king  landed.  Lord  Harcourt  lived  in  retire- 
ment awhile,  but  circumstances  having  caused  an 
intimacy  between  him  and  Walpole,  he  became  re- 
conciled to  the  new  dynasty,  and  again'appeared  in 
public  life,  using  the  mfluence  he  thus  acquired  to 
favour  his  old  friends,  Atterbury  and  others.  He 
died  July  28.  1727,  wirfi  the  character  "of  a  gener- 
ous patron  of  literature,  an  elegant  writer,  a  steady 
friend,  and  a  pattern  of  every  domesuc  v'vtIm^. 


■  This  oorporadap,  Cke  the  Bank  of  Eas^haad. 

arose  from  the  embairassments  of  the  govemmeor 
occasioned  by  its  foreign  wars.  In  17x0  it  was 
found  that  the  debts  and  deficiencies  of  vwi- 
ous  branches  of  the  public  service  amounted  to 
^^8,971,335,  and  to  a  joint-stock  comi>any  which 
agreed  to  make  itself  responsible  for  their  paymeat^ 
this  statute  secured  the  sum  of  ;^568,279  los.  yearlv* 
as  interest,  and  the  exclusive  trade  to  the  South 
Sea,  as  well  as  many  privileges  regarding  the 
fishery,  and  liberty  to  trade  in  mxwrought  iron  with 
the  subjects  of  Spain.  The  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion were  first  luiwisely  and  then  dishonestly  !■•- 
naged,  and  after  the  snares  had  been  raised  to  ten 
times  their  original  price,  they  suddenly  fdl.  in 
X720,  to  a  mere  nominal  sum,  thus  ruining  tkono^ 
sands,  who  however  received  some  degree  of  relief 
from  the  confiscation,  by  act  of^  parliament,  of  the 
estates  of  the  directors,  amounting  in  value  to  up- 
wards of  ;C2,000,000. 

•  They  had  been  invaded  and  ravaged  by 
neers,  assisted  by  the  French;  the  sum 
was  ;^zo3.oo3  its.  4//. 

*>  The  duty  was  2s.  per  chaldron  from  17x6  tc^ 
1720,  and  3r.  from  1720  to  X7«4.     ;C4,ooo  of  the 
sums  to  be  thus  raised  was  granted  towards  the  re- 
pairs of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  ;C6,ooo  towards- 
finishing  Greenwich  Hospital  and  its  chapeL    The 
same  act  declares  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  be  cosa- 
pleted,  and  directs  that  the  half  salary  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  its  architect,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended since  Sept,  29,  1697  [8  &  9  GuL  III.  04.} 
shall  be  paid  to  him  on  or  before  Dec  25,  ipi,aatd. 
that  all  other  standing  salaries  in  ccmnexioa  with 
the  building  shall  cease  from  that  day. 

«  See  A.D.  J 706.  This  .ittempt  gave  occasion  fer 
a  statute  [9  Aim.  c  2x1,  which  renders  any  attempt: 
on  the  life  of  a  privy  councillor  felony  without  bene- 
fit of  clcrg^'. 
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attack  Canada,  in  May ;  it  returns  un- 
successful in  October  \ 

Harley  is  created  earl  of  Oxford, 
May  24,  and  lord  treasurer.  May  29. 
His  associate  St.  John  cannot  brook 
his  supremacy,  and  begins  to  intrigue 
against  him  *. 

A  man  of  war  (the  Advice,  com- 
manded by  Kennem  Sutherland,  lord 
Duffii^  is  captured  in  Yarmouth  roads 
by  the  Danlurk  privateers ',  June  27. 

Madborai^h  takes  the  field,  and 
drives  Villars  from  the  strong  lines  of 
Arleux,  Aug.  5.  He  besieges  Bou- 
chain,  which  surrenders,  Aug.  13. 

Charles  III.  quits  Spain,  Sept  27. 
He  retmns  to  Germany,  where  he  is 
elected  emperor  (Charles  VI.) 

The  miinstry  enter  into  private  ne- 
gotiations for  peace,  which  are  readily 
acceded  to  by  Louis  ', 

Marlborough  returns  to  London, 
QcLi& 

The  ministers  announce  their  inten- 
tion of  treating  for  peace,  and  name 
Utrecht  as  the  place  of  conference, 
Oct  20. 

The  parliament  meets,  Dec.  7,  and 
sits  till  June  21,  17 12. 

Marlborough  defends  his  character 
and  conduct  in  parliament  He  earn- 
estly disclaims  any  wish  to  prolong 


the  war  for  his  personal  advant^e,. 
and  states  his  readiness  to  vote  for  a 
peace  if  concluded  on  terms  adequate 
to  his  successes. 

Marlborough^,  Walpole,  and  Car- 
donel  are  charged  wrth  peculation, 
Dec.  21.  The  duke  is  dejMrived  of  all' 
his  offices,  and  Walpole  and  Cardonel' 
are  expelled  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons« 

Twelve  new  peers*  are  created,  Dec. 
31,  the  House  of  Lords  being  favour- 
able to  the  displaced  ministry. 

A.D.  17 1 2. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  is  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
troops,  Jan.  i.  He  is  subsequently 
sent  to  take  the  field,  but  with  orders 
not  to  attempt  any  considerable  en- 
terprise. 

The  allies  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed conferences,  but  they  are  never- 
theless opened  *,  Jan.  29. 

The  Lords  and  Commons  present 
rival  addresses.  The  Peers  disapprove 
of  the  terms  offered  at  the  conferences 
by  France,  Feb.  16 ;  the  Commons 
'complain  that  the  allies  have  thrown 
the  great  burden  of  the  war  on  Eng- 
land, and  advise  their  acceptance, 
March  4. 


*  The  expedition  had  been  designed  by  St.  John, 
as  a  rival  to  the  brilliant  successes  of  Marlborough, 
b«t  its  fiuksre  only  rendered  the  merits  of  the  duke 
more  conspicuous. 

*  He  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  favourite  Mrs. 
Madiam,  and  inspired  her  with  a  dislike  of  Harley, 
who  did  not  always  so  control  his  words  but  that 
she  could  see  that  he  still  viewed  her  as  his  poor 
relation. 

'  They  were  eight  in  number,  and  the  Advice  had 
two-thirds  of  her  crew  killed  or  wounded  before  her 
flag  was  struck.  Lord  Duffus,  who  was  despe- 
rately wounded*  was  not  released  until  the  conclu- 
KtOB  of  peace.  He  joined  in  the  insurrection  in 
Z7IS,  escaped  from  the  field,  but  was  captured  at 
Hambiurg*  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  1717  he  was 
released  under  the  Act  of  Grace,  when  he  with- 
drew to  Russia^  where  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
admiral*  and  where  he  died  about  X730.  His  grand- 
son re-obtained  the  forfeited  title  in  1826. 

*  The  agents  were  Matthew  Prior,  the  poet,  and 
a  French  priest,  named  Gaultier,  who  had  been 
kmg  emplo]^  as  a  spy. 

**  The  charges  against  Mariboroogh  were  that  he 
had  made  deductions  from  the  pay  of  his  troops, 
and  had  received  a  large  gratuity  from  a  Dutch 
Jew  (Sir  Solomon  Medina)  who  had  had  a  contract 
for  suppytng  the  army  with  bread.  In  his  answer 
he  shewed  deariy  that  sach  a  gratuity  was  cus- 
tomary, but  be  hod  derived  no  benefit  from  it,  as 
he  had  expended  it,  and  also  the  deduction  of  6d. 
in  the  poiwd  from  the  pay  of  the  army,  in  procur- 
ing intelligence. 

i  WahxMe  had  been  secretary  of  war,  and  Car> 
donel,  formerhr  Mariborough's  secretary,  was  his 
successor  in  office.    Walpole,  (afterwards  for  many 


years  the  minister  of  Gcoige  II.X  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  St.  John,  was  clearly  convicted  of  having 
received  bribes  for  commissions,  and  also  of  cor- 
rupt dealings  with  army  contractors,  for  which  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  Jan.  17,  17x2 ;  but 
Cardonel's  main  offence  seems  to  have  been  his 
c<»inexion  with  Marlborough. 

^  They  were,  two  peers'  sons  raised  to  peerages  ; 
a  Scottish  and  an  Irish  peer  called  to  the  English 
house ;  and  eight  commoners  ennobled ;  among; 
these  latter  was  Stephen  Masham,  the  husband  oi 
the  queen's  new  favourite.  Much  discontent  was 
expressed  at  this  step,  which,  though  not  illegal, 
was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  the 
prerogative. 

>  Ihe  principal  English  negotiator  was  John 
Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  who  was  bom  in  York- 
shire in  1650,  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  in  early  life  went  to  Sweden  as  chaplain  to  the 
British  ambassador.  He  shewed  so  much  aptitude 
for  diplomacy  that  he  was  appointed  resident,  and 
eventually  ambassador,  and  when  he  returned,  after 
several  years'  al»ence,  to  England,  he  published 
a  well-known  Account  of  Sweden.  In  1709  he  was 
made  dean  of  Windsor,  and  in  1710  was  raised  to 
the  episcopal  bench.  He  was  next  made  lord  privy 
seal,  and  became  a  privy  councillor.  In  1714  ,hc 
vras  translated  to  the  see  of  London,  and  he  died 
in  1733.  Bishop  Robinson  was  of  a  very  kindly 
and  charitable  disposition,  and  a  liberal  benefactor 
to  almost  every  place  that  he  became  connected 
with  ;  he  founded  a  school  at  his  native  place,  re- 
paired a  portion  of  his  college,  and  bboured  to- 
augment  the  livings  of  the  poor  deigy  m  both  hia 
dioceses. 
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The  episcopal  congregations  in  Scot- 
land protected  from  disturbance",  [10 
Ann.  c.  10]. 

A  stamp  duty  imposed  on  pamphlets 
and  newspapers',  [c.  19]. 

An  act  passed  to  restore  to  patrons 
**  their  ancient  rights  of  presentmg  mi- 
nisters" in  Scotland*,  [c.  21]. 

The  charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany renewed,  and  their  exclusive 
trade  confirmed  to  Lady-day,  1736, 
[10  Ann.  c.  28]. 

A  fresh  act  passed  for  the  relief  of 
Insolvents  [c.  29]  which  obliged  credi- 
tors to  accept  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion that  debtors  might  be  capable  of 
making  ^ 

The  ministers  of  the  episcopal  and 
presbyterian  churches,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Scots'  College  of  Justice, 
granted  till  Nov.  i,  1712,  to  take  the 
oaths  concerning  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession  required   by  6  Ann.  c.  66% 

[c.  39]. 
The  duke  of  Ormond  takes  the  field 

In  May.    The  Dutch  complain  of  his 

inactivity ;  and  at  length  the  English 

plenipotentiaries  consent  that  he  shall 

attaoc  Quesnoy. 

The  proposed  terms  of  peace  are 
laid  before  the  parliament,  June  6,  and 
undergo  vehement  discussion. 

Ormond  besieges  Quesnoy,  June  8, 
which  surrenders  July  4.  He  separates 
from  the  allies,  leaving  only  a  small 
corps  with  prince  Eugene,  July  10 ;  and 
a  cessation  of  arms  between  England 
and  France  is  proclaimed,  July  17. 

The  French  now  make  head  against 
the  imperialists.    They  defeat  prince 


Eugene's  army  at  Denain,  July  24 ; 
drive  him  from  the  siege  of  Landrecy, 
Aug.  21,  and  recapture  Doiiay,  Sept. 
8;  Quesnoy,  Oct  4;  and  Bouchaln, 
Oct.  19. 

St.  John  (created  Viscount  Boling- 
broke,  July  7,)  labours  to  drive  Harley' 
from  office. 

Marlborough  leaves  England  in  No- 
vember, and  remains  abroad  until  after 
the  queen's  death.  He  is  everywhere 
received  with  almost  sovereign  ho- 
nours '. 

A.D.  1713. 

The  parliament  meets,  Jan.  8,  but 
adjourns  to  Feb.  17,  and  then  to 
April  9. 

Treaties  of  peace  are  signed  at 
Utrecht, between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  all  the  other  parties  to  the  wax 
except  the  emperor,  March  31,  July  2. 

The  parliament  meets,  Apxil  9,  and 
sits  till  July  16.  / 

The  treaties  are  laid  before  the 
Houses,  and  approved  of. 

These  treaties  may  be  justly  consi- 
dered as  unworthy  of  the  high  position 
*which  England  had  gained  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  Marlborough.  They  gave  up 
the  very  point  on  which  the  war  had 
commenced,  and  allowed  the  grandson 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  become  king,  on  a 
promise  that  the  two  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain  should  not  be  united. 
Louis  bound  himself  ''on  the  faith, 
word,  and  honour  of  a  king,"  to  up- 
hold the  Protestant  succession  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  cause  "the  person  who 
since  the  decease  of  King  James  did 


"  They  were  supposed  to  be  very  generally  at- 
tached to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family,  and  there- 
fore it  was  enacted  that  their  ministers  should  for- 
mally renounce  "James  III.  of  England  or  VIII. 
of  Scotland,"  and  should  pray  for  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  Electress  Dowager  of  Hanover. 

■>  This  was  believed  to  be  done,  less  for  any 
revenue  that  it  might  produce,  than  to  cause  the 
suppression  of  numerous  publications  in  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Ministers  was  fiercely  assailed.  If 
so,  it  answered  the  expectation. 

o  This  act  rescinded  that  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment in  1690,  which  gave  the  right  of  appointing 
ministers  to  "the  heritors  and  ciders  of  each 
parish. 

P  See  A.D.  1702.  ^      *  See  a.d.  1707. 

'  He  had  recently  sustained  a  severe  loss  m  the 
death  of  his  attached  friend.  Lord  Godolphin,  and 
he  had  been  harassed  with  lawsuits  about  the 
building  of  Blenheim;  under  pretence  that  the 
workmen  had  been  interfered  with,  he  was  now 
roidered  responsible  for  their  payment,  and  he 
laid  out  upwards  of  ;C6o,ooo  in  completing  the 
building,  a  fact  greatly  at  variance  with  the  ava- 
rice so  confidently  attributed  to  hioi.  Marlborough 


returned  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
and  planned  the  military  measures  which  foiled 
the  rising  in  1715.  He  soon  after  had  two  paralytic 
seizures,  whicn  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  childish- 
ness, and  he  died  June  z6,  1733,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  abbey.  His  duchess  survived 
until  Z744,  and  she  shewed  her  affection  for  his 
memory  by  publishing  Vindications  of  his  conduct 
and  her  own.  These  works  contain  much  curious 
matter,  and  are  at  least  as  well  worth  attention  as 
those  better-known  productions,  in  which  the  duke 
is  represented  throughout  as  a  miser  and  a  traitor, 
and  the  duchess  as  a  systematic  liar,  and  as  main- 
taining her  influence  over  Queen  Anne  only  by 
violence  and  abuse. 

Marlborough  had  two  brothers,  but  neither  at- 
tained to  eminence.  George,  a  naval  man,  who  in 
1689  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  comipdon,  became 
an  attendant  on  Prince  Georee  of  Denmark,  was 
made  an  admiral,  and  received  a  pension  ;  he  died 
in  X7XO.  Charles  served  in  the  NetherUnds,  rose 
to  tne  rank  of  general,  and  died  in  17x4.  Mari- 
borough's  sister,  Arabella,  the  mother  of  the  duke 
of  Berwick,  married  a  Colonel  Godfrey. 
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take  upon  him  the  title  of  King  of 
Great  Britain,*  to  quit  France ;  he  also 
engaged    to   demolish   the  fortifica- 
tions and  fill  up  the  harbour  of  Dun- 
kirk ;  but  he  kept  none  of  these  stipu- 
lations.   The  new  king  of  Spain  pro- 
mised an  amnesty  to  the  Catalans, 
winch  promise   he  disregarded,  and 
also  granted  a  limited  trade  for  the 
space  of  thirty  years  from  the  ist  of 
May,  17 1 3,  to  the  South  Sea  Company. 
England,  however,  gained  some  valu- 
able accessions  of  territory  :  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  country  was  restored.  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  island  of  St.  Christopher 
were  ceded,  and  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Newfoundland  abandoned. 


Spain  gave  up  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
but  with  the  condition  that  neither 
Moors  nor  Jews  were  to  be  suffered  to 
reside  in  either,  and  that  Gibraltar 
should  not  be  allowed  any  conmiuni- 
cation  by  land  with  the  interior. 

The  emperor  continues  the  war  with 
France,  but  agrees  to  evacuate  Spain. 
His  troops  withdraw  from  Barcdona, 
April  2.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
sustain  a  siege  against  Philip,  and  are 
not  reduced  until  Sept  12,  17 14'. 

The  parliament  dissolved,  Aug.  8. 

The  Clarendon  Press  is  established 
at  Oxford,  from  the  profits  of  the  sale 
of  Lord  Clarendon's  "  History  of  the 
RebeUion." 


IRELAND. 


Very  few  matters  of  public  interest 
are  to  be  noted  in  Ireland  during  the 
rdgn  of  Queen  Anne.  The  earl  of 
Rochester  was  removed  from  the  vice- 
royship  early  in  1703,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  in  reality  conunitted  to  the 
primate  (Narcissus  Marsh,  archbishop 
of  Armagh),  the  chancellor  (Sir  Con- 
stantine  Phipps),  and  one  or  two 
others,  as  loros-justices,  the  noblemen 
nam^  as  lords-lieutenant  paying  but 
occasional  visits  to  the  count^.  The 
duke  of  Ormond  was  appointed  in 
1703,  and  again  in  1710 ;  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  in  1707  ;  the  earl  of  Whar- 
ton* in  1708,  and  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury* in  1713.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  this  period,  the  lords-justices  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  supporting  the  Pro- 


testant ascendency,  and  some  severe 
laws  were  for  that  purpose  enacted, 
but  the  Romanists  had  been  too  much 
disheartened  to  attempt  any  resist- 
ance, and  no  disturbances  followed. 
In  the  time  of  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
however,  the  lords -justices  applied 
themselves  to  forward  what  were  un- 
derstood to  be  the  views  of  the  queen 
regarding  the  succession  of  her  brother, 
James  Edward,  and  they  thus  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Commons,  who 
shewed  so  much  distrust  of  their  pro- 
ceedings that  it  became  necessary  to 
commit  the  government  to  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  he  took  such  steps 
as  effectually  prevented  the  opponents 
of  the  Hanoverian  succession  from 
achieving  their  object 


A.D.  1714. 

The  new  parliament  meets,  Feb.  16*, 
aBd  sits  till  July  9.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  is 
chosen  Spesucer. 


The  Lords  address  thequeento  inter- 
pose with  King  Philip  of  Spain  in  favour 
of  the  people  of  Barcelona,  April  6. 

An  act  passed  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  schism  y  [13  Ann.  c.  7],  and  another 


•  Thdr  province  (Cataloout)  possessed  many  im- 
portaot  ^rpnitge%,  of  most  of  which  it  was  then  de- 
prived, m  the  face  of  the  exinress  stipulation  in 
their  uiTOur  in  the  featv  of  Utrecht. 

•  Thomas,  eari  of  Wnarton,  bom  1646,  was  the 
SOB  of  Philip,  lord  Wharton,  a  noted  Puritan.  He 
joined  in  the  invitation  to  William  of  Orange,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Whig  party ;  was 
renowned  for  his  wit,  courage,  and  activity,  but 
utterly  scandalous  in  his  private  life.  In  17x5  he 
was  made  a  marquis,  and  lord  privy-seaL  He  died 
in  the  faSkmiogjtur,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
title  by  his  son  Pnilip,  created  duke  of  Wharton  in 
17x8,  who  after  many  strange  vicissitudes  died  in 
exile  and  poverty  in  the  year  Z73X. 

•  Charles  Talbot,  son  of  the  eleventh  eari  of 
Sirewsbary.  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  bv  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  was  bom  in  x66o.     He  entered 


warmly  into  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
in  consequence  in  1694  created  marquis  of  Alton 
and  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  but,  like  most  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  his  time,  he  kept  up  a  secret  intercoune 
wUh  the  little  court  at  St.  Germains.  He  shewed 
mudi  fickleness  and  indecision  in  public  life,  jtt 
held  at  various  times  many  high  offices.  Having 
quitted  Ireland  after  a  very  brief  vice-rojralty.  ho 
was  summoned  by  Queen  Anne  to  her  aid  when 
the  eari  of  Oxford  was  deprived  of  office,  and,  art- 
ing  with  unusual  promptitude  and  decisicm,  he 
mainly  contributed  to  the  peaceable  succession  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick.  ShrewsbufY,  howew, 
was  soon  after  removed  from  office,  as  he  was  Uttle 
trusted  by  any  party,  and  he  died  m  17x8. 

«  The  houses  assembled  on  the  day  named,  MR 
the  queen's  speech  was  not  delivered  until  Maica^ 

7  Dissenters  keeping  schools,  contrary  to  tM 
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to  render  effectual  the  statutes  of  1606 
against  Papists,  [c.  13]. 

Enlisting  without  licence  in  the  ser- 
vice of  any  foreign  prince  declared 
treason  %  [c.  10]. 

An  act  passed  offering  a  reward  for 
an  improved  mode  of  discovering  the 
longitude  at  sea  *,  fc.  14], 

An  act  passed  for  the  preservation 
of  wrecks  ^  [c.  21]. 

The  laws  against  vagrants  consoli- 
dated %  [c.  26]. 


The  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover 
dies,  June  8,  by  which  ber  son  George 
becomes  heir  to  the  British  tixrone 
under  the  Act  of  Settlement 

The  earl  of  Oxford  is  driven  from 
office,  July  27. 

The  queen  falls  ill,  July  29,  and 
sends  for  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to 
take  the  direction  of  affairs.  She  dies 
at  Kensington,  Aug.  i,  and  is  buried 
at  Westminster,  Aug.  24. 


The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  happen- 
ing somewhat  suddenly,  entirely  frus- 
trated the  plan  that  had  been  formed 
by  Harley,  Bolingbroke,  and  others,  of 
calling  her  brother  James  Edward  to 
the  throne.  The  lords-justices,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Act  6  Ann.  c.  41  *,  at  once 
proclaimed  the  elector  of  Hanover  as 
icing,  under  the  style  of  George  I.,  and 
sent  a  message  to  hasten  his  arrival. 
He  accordingly  landed  at  Greenwich, 
Sept  18,  and  was  not  slow  in  demon- 
strating that  he  had  chosen  his  party, 
and  that  the  late  ministers  and  their 
adherents  had  no  chance  of  his  favour ; 
they  were  at  once  deprived  of  office, 
and  refused  an  audience.  Bolingbroke, 
who  had  before  made  approaches  to 
him,  even  while  plotting  in  favour  of 
his  rival,  renewed  his  advances,  but 
was  so  decidedly  repulsed*  that  he 
became  alarmed,  and  fled  in  disguise 
to  France,  early  in  171 5.     The  duke 


of  Ormond  also  fled,  but  the  eail  of 
Oxford  remained  to  face  the  storm  ; 
he  was  impeached,  and  lay  for  two 
years  in  the  Tower.  Meantime  the 
friends  of  the  Stuarts  had  taken  arms 
in  both  Scotland  and  England,  but 
being  decisively  foiled,  the  House  bf 
Brunswick  was  firmly  established  cm 
the  throne,  and  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  sway  the  sceptre.  George  I. 
reigned  imtil  June  11,  1727;  his  son, 
George  H.,  until  October  25,  1760 ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Geoige 
III.,  who  <Med  Jan.  20,  1820,  after  ^e 
longest  reign  recorded  in  our  history. 
His  sons  George  IV.  and  William  IV. 
reigned  after  him,  the  first  until  June 
26,  1830,  and  the  latter  until  June  20, 
1837  ;  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
niece,  our  present  most  gracious  Sove- 
reign, Victoria,  whom  God  long  pre- 
serve ! 


provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  rendered 
liable  to  imprisonment,  but  the  act  did  not  apply  to 
schools  where  English  only  was  taiighL  Persons 
who  had  made  the  reqxiircd  dedr.rations,  if  they 
used  any  other  than  the  Church  Catechism,  or  if 
they  freaucnted  any  "conventicle,  assembly,  or 
meeting/  wlierc  the  queen  was  not  prayed  for  in 
express  words,  were  rendered  incapaUc  of  teaching 
any  longer.  The  preparation  of  this  statute  was 
jjenerally  ascribed  to  Bolingbroke,  who  was  a  pro- 
fessed unbeliever  ;  it  was  therefore  looked  on  with 
suspicion  by  all  parties,  and  the  queen's  death  fol- 
lowing soon  after  it  was  passed,  it  in  reality  became 
a  dead  letter. 

■  The  preamble  states  that  several  ill-afTccted 
persons  have  lately  presumed  openly  to  enlist  men 
for  the  service  of  '  the  person  taking  upon  himself 
the  stvle  and  title  of  James  III." 

*  The  Board  of  Admiralty  was  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  examine  inventions  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  sum  o{£  10,000  was  to  be  paid  if  the  longi- 
tude wexe  ascertained  within  one  degree  ;  ;£  15,000 


if  within  two-thirds  of  a  degree  ;  and  jC^o,ooo  it 
within  half  a  degree. 

•»  Sheriffs,  mayors,  and  custom-house  officers, 
may  summon  Iwth  ships  and  men  to  assist  vessels 
in  distress  :  persons  aiding  arc  to  have  reasonable 
wages  for  their  service,  to  be  raised  if  necessary  by 
sale  of  goods  saved  :  and  any  one  damaging  a  ves- 
f>e\,  or  doing  anything  tending  to  its  tnunediate  loss, 
is  to  be  Considered  a  felon.  The  act  was  to  be  read 
in  church  four  times  a-year  in  all  seap>ort  towns. 

<^  Vagrants  are  by  this  statute  directed  to  be 
whipped,  and  then  passed  on  to  their  parishes ;  but 
if  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  settlemeat, 
this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  they  are  danfcr- 
ous  and  incorrigible,  and  they  ore  to  be  "  appren- 
ticed "  for  seven  years  in  any  British  &ctory  in 
Africa  or  America.  *  See  a.d.  1707. 

'  He  attributed  this  to  the  advioe  at  Robert 
Walpole,  who  had  become  a  pensoo  d  great  im- 
portance at  the  new  court,  and  who  coald  not  for- 
get that  he  had  been  disgraced  a  short  time  bdore 
through  St.  John's  means.    See  a»d.  17x1. 
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Events  in  General  History. 


Foundation  of  St.  Petersburg,   for 

the  capital  of  Russia   .        .         .1 703 
Charles  XII.   dethrones  -Augustus, 


A.D.  A.D. 

Charles  XII.  defeated  at  Pultowa, 

finds  a  refuge  in  Turkey     .         .     1709 
Tlie  Turks  make  war  successfully 


king  of  Poland  ....  1 703  on  Russia,  and  recover  Azof  .  171 1 
The  French  driven  from  Italy  .  1706  j  Treaty  of  Utrecht .  .  .  .1713 
Fnnce  invaded  by  the  allies  .        .     170S  I 


APPENDIX. 


No.  I.    THE  MATERIALS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


In  drawing  up  these  Annals    the 
Compiler  has  sought  for  information 
from  writers  or  records  belonging  as 
nearly  as  might  be  to  the  same  eras 
with  the  events   described,   so  as  to 
present   contemporary,   in   preference 
to  modem  views,  on  the  remarkable 
events  which  make  up  the  chain  of 
English  history  '.   An  alphabetical  list, 
therefore,  of  these  authors  and  docu- 
ments is  here  given,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  the  bases  for 
the  work,  but  of  being  of  use  to  his- 
torical students  generally. 

Most  of  the  Chronicles  mentioned 
are  readily  accessible,  being  found  in 
some  collection  of  writers  such  as 
those  of  Gale,  Savile,  Twysden,  Whar- 
ton, or  Bouquet ;  or  in  series  such  as 
Hearne's,  or  the  Abb<5  Migne's  ;  or  in 
the  recent  and  more  carefully  edited 
series  under  the  direction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  Much  historical  mate- 
rial may  be  also  found  in  such  com- 
pilations as  Kemble's  "  Codex  Diplo- 
maticus,"  Dugdale's  "Monasticon," 
and  Leland's  "  Collectanea  ;"  and  still 
more  in  the  Calendars  of  the  Records 
and  State  Papers  which  have  been 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Go- 
vernment. On  the  other  hand,  some 
authors  are  printed  only  in  the  volumes 
issued  by  literary  societies,  such  as 
the  Surtees,  the  Camden,  the  Ban- 
natyne,  &c. 

Beside,  therefore,  the  general  alpha- 
betical list  of  historians  and  historical 
material,  with  references  to  the  col- 
lections where  such  are  to  be  found, 
brief  accounts  have  been  given  of  the 
Collections  themselves,  with  a  short 
summary  of  the  chief  contents  of  each. 


so  far  as  they  bear  directly  upon  Eng- 
lish history. 

This  list,  however,  does  not  pro- 
fess to  afford  a  complete  view  of  Eng- 
lish historical  materials,  as  it  is  pur- 
posely confined  to  those  authors  and 
chronicles  which  have  been  printed. 
Beside  these  there  exist,  in  public 
libraries  as  well  as  in  private  hands^ 
many  manuscripts,  which,  if  brought 
before  the  world  by  the  agency  of 
the  press,  would  be  found  to  contain 
facts  that  would  give  a  new  aspect  to 
many  parts  of  our  history,  but  the  pub- 
lication of  very  few  of  them  entire,  will 
probably  ever  be  undertaken,  unless 
at  the  public  expense.  Of  these  manu- 
scripts (though  some  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Compiler),  no  'list  is 
here  attempted  to  be  presented,  partly 
because  they  are  so  extensive,  but 
chiefly  because  this  much  needed  work 
has  for  many  years  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  our 
time  possessing  the  extensive  know- 
ledge and  the  untiring  diligence  re- 
quired for  the  proper  execution  of 
such  a  task,  and  the  result  of  his  la- 
bours is  in  course  of  publication,  being 
one  of  the  series  of  works  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  \  In  addition  to  this,  the  la- 
bours of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  are  bringing  to  light  day 
by  day  new  treasures,  a  full  account 
of  which  is  given  in  the  blue  books 
issued  by  the  Commissioners  •=. 

From  so  large  a  list  as  is  here  pre- 
sented a  few  leading  writers  may  with 
moderate  trouble  be  selected,  to  fur- 
nish each  something  like  the  history  of 
his  own  time,  if  taken  either  wholly  or 


*  Thus,  though  the  valuable  works  of  Tyrrel, 
Rapin,  Carte,  Henry,  Turner  and  Lincard,  have 
all  been  consulted,  no  statements  of  theirs  have 
been  adopted,  except  such  as  are  based  on  contem- 
poranr  authority. 

^  Of  the  "Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts 
relating  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dtiffus  Hardy,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 

N 


Public  Records/*  three  volumes,  extending  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1327,  have  been 
published.  From  this  work  it  will"De  seen,  that  of 
several  early  printed  Annals,  Chronicles.  &c.,  con- 
tinuations exist  in  MS.,  containing  much  valiuble 
information. 
"  See  Appendix,  Section  V.  (c.) 
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in  part,  according  to  their  chronolo- 
gical succession,  which  we  will  now 
briefly  point  out. 

The  venerable  Anglo- Sixon  Chro- 
nicle, obviously  a  contemporary  re- 
cord from  the  reign  of  Alfred,  extends 
also  through  the  whole  time  of  the  rule 
of  the  Norman  kings,  closing  in  1154  ; 
and  it  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  Florence  of  Worcester,  and  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  the  latter  often  intro- 
ducing circumstances  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  his  day  in  local  tra- 
ditions or  songs.  For  useful  elucida- 
tion of  its  statements,  for  the  last  hun- 
dred years  which  it  comprises,  the 
Romance  of  Wace,  the  Gesta  of  Wil- 
liam of  Poitou,  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Orderic  must  be  consulted, 
as  well  as  William  of  Malmesbury, 
whose  Kings  of  England  closes  in  1 142. 
William  of  Newburgh  continues  the 
history  to  near  the  death  of  Richard  I., 
and  the  Itinerarium  Regis  Ricardi, 
till  recently  ascribed  to  Geoffrey  de 
Vinesauf,  details  his  crusade.  Giral- 
dus  Cambrensis  treats  of  Wales  and 
Ireland  in  connexion  with  English 
history  of  the  times  of  Richard  and 
John.  The  series  of  works  known  as 
Florcs  Historiarum,  extends  to  1307; 
Hemingburgh  to  1346 ;  Knighton,  Wal- 
sin;^ham  and  Elmham  relate  events  to 
the  year  1422.  The  history  of  the  re- 
mainincr  hundred  vears  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  of  the  earlier  Tudors,  is  to 
be  found  in  Halle,  and  in  the  laborious 
compilations  of  Grafton  and  Holins- 
hcd  ;  these  latter  are,  with  Stowe, 
contemporary  authorities  for  the  reign 
^ of  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  more  the  Public 


Records  are  consulted*,  the  more 
evident  will  it  become,  that  much  of 
their  history  must  be  re-written-  Cam- 
den gives,  under  similar  circumstances, 
much  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  (to 
1622). 

From  this  time  we  have  an  abund- 
ance of  writers  who  narrate  the  dis- 
putes of  James  and  Charles  with 
their  parliaments,  and  furnish  lively 
pictures  of  the  imhappy  Civil  War; 
of  the  Commonwealth  which  arose 
from  it ;  of  the  Restoration  ;  and  of 
the  Revolution,  with  its  consequence, 
the  Hanoverian  Succession  ;  but  im- 
fortunately  almost  all  their  works  are 
so  deeply  tinged  by  personal  or  party 
feeling,  or  both,  as  indeed  must  be  ex- 
pected, that  if  used  alone  they  are  un- 
safe guides.  It  is  only  by  comparing, 
among  others,  such  opposite  writers 
as  Clarendon,  WhitelocI^  and  Ludlow, 
Laud  and  Prynne,  Burnet  and  Mac- 
kenzie*,— ^by  studying  the  Collections 
of  Husband,  Rushworth  and  Nalson ', 
the  State  Papers  of  Strafford,  Ormond, 
Thurloe,  Dalrymple  and  Carstares, — 
and  by  examining  the  Statute-book  ', 
the  Journals  of  Parliament,  and  more 
particularly  the  Public  Records,  that 
any  satisfactory  idea  of  the  real  history 
of  the  Stuarts  can  be  formed.  A  stiU 
more  extended  course  of  reading,  em- 
bracing many  new  subjects,  will  be 
necessary  as  the  student  approaches 
modern  days  ;  and  the  results  arrived 
at  will  probably  be  liable  to  question, 
as  the  official  documents,  so  necessary 
as  a  check  on  irresponsible  ^Titers, 
are  seldom  accessible  until  long  after 
the  period  to  which  they  relate. 


■^  No  writer  of  Ens;lish  history  can  expect  to  deal 
satisfactorily  with  his  subject  without  frequent  re- 
ference t:t  thc^c  sources  of  information  ;  but,  owing 
to  t!ic  liberal  access  now  allowed,  and  the  exccllont 
CalciKlar',(sec  Sect.  II.).  the  txsk  is  light,  compared 
to  what  it  was.  a  vcr>'  few  years  ago. 

•  In  the  following  alphabetical  list  these  writers 
arc  placed  under  the  reigns  to  which  their  writings 
refer.     See  Jambs,  Chakles.  &c. 

f  These  lliree  writers  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  comparison 
above  recommended.  The  work  of  Husband  is  re- 
garded as  impartial,  the  animosity  between  the 
two  parties  not  having  risen  in  his  lime  to  the 
height  that  it  afterwards  attiined  ;  but  that  of 
Rushworth  is  fairly  chargeable  with  the  suppres- 
siof)  of  important  documents  favourable  to  the  king, 
and  it  was  avowedly  to  supply  its  deficiencies  that 
Dr.  Nalson  compiled  his  own  work. 


John  Rushworth  was  bom  in  Northumberland 
about  1607,  and  became  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Long  l^eforc  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  wab  in  the 
liabit  of  attending  the  Starchamber  and  other 
courts,  and  taking  down  notes  of  their  proceedings 
in  short-hand,  which  notes  were  afterwards  turned 
to  their  own  purposes  by  the  parliamentary  party. 
As  a  reward  Rushworth  was  appointed  an  assistant 
to  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  was 
often  employed  as  the  messenger  between  the  Long 
Parliament  and  the  king.  He  became  secretary  to 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  was  afterwards  a  member 
of  Parliament.  In  1659  he  began  the  publication  of 
liis  Collections,  but  he  left  the  worl:  incomplete, 
although  he  lived  till  16^,  when  he  died  in  the 
King's  Bench,  after  having  been  several  years 
a  prisoner  there  for  debt. 

f  See  Appendix  No.  III.  for  a  summary  of 
Statutes  most  important  to  the  historical  ioqnixer. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Writers  and  Chronicles,  with  References' 
TO  GOOD  Editions. 


udhtiiuui  or  by  tcveal  wiihon  are  pui  under  Ibe  luk  by  vrhich  Ihe  .rork  a  mnmlly  lii 
b.  MA  it  would  mml  probably  be  uughl  for  in  the  Lut  CroB  references  ato  ire  freq. 
A  nombcr  of  •orki  containing  Document.  »nd  Suic  Papem  belonging  ID  Mcb  reicn,  h 
it^uSeJ  the  name  of  the  iovereign,  e.g.  Edkakd,  Henry.  &c  "  K^^rd;-  '^B^ 
™"Zl.i=.iWrefe.=n™«eloSectioiliII.-V.,»Ue[l  ■"■■      ■ 

AbiSODON.    Cbronicon    Monasterii    de ; 

from  the  Tcign  of  Ina,  the  founder  of 

the  abbey,  to   the   time   of  Richard    I. 

ITols.    Jifcerd;  (Btrkskire  Ashm.   Soc. 

in  pari.) 

Two  MSS.  eiirt,  ewA  wrilten  by  inmate,  of  Ibe 
mcmiBery,  early  in  the  ihmeenth  cenuiry.  and  in- 
twvTo  dig  Xtctrd  edition  i»  added,  SJfric'j 
Wa  S.  ftbclwDldi. 
Adamnanvs,    Abbis    Hiiensis,    c.    705. 

The  reputed  author  of  the  Vita  S.  Co- 

lunbx.      Bannalynt. 
ADEtMCS  Scirebumensis.  Somefewworks 

of  Adhelm,  the  monk  of  Malmesbury, 

and  afterwards   Bishop  of   Sherbunie, 

A.D.  70;  to  709  {?),  are  extant.     8vo., 

0.r/orJ.    1844.     See  his  Life,  by  WIL- 
LIAM OF  Malmesbvry. 
^THELWEARD.   Chronicon,  From  the  In- 
■-   A.D.  97S.     Savile;  Menu- 


AlLKED.     See  RIEVAULX. 

Albani  S.  Monasterii  Chronica.  Retord. 
The  Chronicles  extend  from  A.D.  793 
to  14O4,  and  consist  of  two  works  by 
Wabitigham,  one  by  Rishanger,  another 
by  Trokelowe  and  Blaneford,  two  anony- 
mous Chronicles  frotn  A.D.  1259101396, 
and  from  A.  D.  139210  1406,  one  by  John 
Amondeshain,  and  a  Register  of  Abbo: 
Whelharostede. 


See  aln  under  their  reipectiie  n 

tINCHlU,  RlSHAHG»,&C 


—  Works  complete.  4  vols.  Hatiiien, 
1776.     Also  Mipie. 

Monnmenla  Alcuina.     Berlin,  1873. 

A  complete  and  most  carefully  edited  volume, 
trming  vol.  vi.  of  Jaffc's  Monumenta  GerDUdicL 

Alnwvke,  Chronicon  Monasterii  de. 
Exquodam  libro  Chronicoium  in  Canta- 
briyia  de  dono  Henrici  VI.  fundatoris. 
IfctvcaslU. 

MUNDESMASf,  John,  a  monk  of  St- 
Alban's.  Annals,  in  conlinuation  of 
those  of  Walsingham.    Raord. 

NCLO-NORMANNI^     POEKA.        Ed.    Fr, 
Michel.     Svo.,  London,  1837. 
A  poem  on  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 
jui  a  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 
n-olo-Saxon   CimoNiCLE,    extending 

K.\\  1154-  Record;  [Jlfanumenla,  to 
A.D.  1066).  The  origin  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  work  is  probably 
due  to  King  Alfred,  but  it  is  evident 
from  I.eda  that  Annals  were  kept  in 
some  monasteries  at  least  in  his  tim^ 
and  it  is  from  such  sources  no  doubt 
lltat  llic  early  part  of  the  Chronicle  wai 
chic!ly  compiled.  Several  copies  of  it 
exi^t,  which  tiaving  been  continued  in 
different  roonaslorics,  vary  materially, 
both  in  their  chronology  and  in  inci- 
dental mention  of  matters  peculiar  to 
each,  as  well  as  in  the  time  to  which 
they  come  down — one  closing  in  977, 
another  extending  tc 


Alcuin.  De  Pontificibus  et  Sanctis  Ec- 
clesii  Elxiracensis  Poema ;  from  the 
foundation  of  the  see  to  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Ethelbert,  in  781.  Gaie^ 
Matillon. 
The  clebfaled  Saioo  nbbot  ff  T«i."-    "*  " 

(■treniied  by  duilemagB',  aad  died  n  no*. 

De  Converdone  Saxonom.     Warts- 


Thcr. 


■.T0\   editi 
le  by  Earle  (OVf^.  8' 


I   beiide 


:f  Chroi 


.  -Ms),  r--^!C 


Annalcs  Monabtici.  S  '°''-  ^""^ 
These  i»age  from  the  Incarnation  to 
A.D.  1431,  but  refer  more  especially  to 
the  rdgii!  of  Jol"i.  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 
ward L     They  contain  the  AuwU  of 
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[sect.  U 


Bermondsey,  Burton,   Dunstaple,  Mar- 

gan,    Oseney,   Tewkesbury,   Waverley, 

Winchester  and  Worcester,  and  Wykes' 

Chronicle. 

See  under  their  respective  names, — as  Burton, 
Margan,  Waverley. 

ANNE. 

The  folhnoiu^  loorks  may  be  consitlted. 

Ker  of  Kersland's  Memoirs  of  his  secret 
Transactions  and  Negotiations  in  Scot- 
land, England,  Hanover,  and  other 
foreign  parts.  3  vols.  8vo.,  London^ 
1726-7. 

Lockhart  of  Camwath*s  Memoirs  and  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Affairs  of  Scotland, 
from  A.D.  1702  to  1 715.  Svo.,  London^ 
1714. 

Defoe*s  History  of  the  Union.  Folio, 
Edinb.^  1709. 

Defoe  was  employed  in  the  preliminary  nego- 
tiations. 

Conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
8vo.,  London^  1 712. 

Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

8vo.,  London y  1742. 

Both  prepared  by  the  wish  of  the  duchess,  and 
containing  more  historic  truth  than  they  usually 
have  credit  for. 

AssER.  l)e  Rebus  Gestis  ^Ifrcdi,  extend- 
in;:;  from  A.  n.  849  to  S87.  Oxfoi'dy 
1722  ,•  Parker  ;  Canuicu^  A.  N.  ;  Sloiiti- 

nwnta. 

The  author  was  bishop  of  Sherborne.  Acconlincj 
to  hi-i  «nvn  account,  he  visited  the  court  of  Alfrcl 
about  8:^5,  and  he  i^vcs  many  interesting  details  ■ 
c  f  the  lilc  of  his  patron.  ' 

Ai-nusTiNi,  S.  Cantuaricnsis,  Historia 
Monasterii.  History  of  the  Abbey, 
from  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine  to  A.1). 
1 191,  with  a  Chronology  to  1418.  Re- 
cord. 

The  author  was  Thomas  Elmham,  treasurer 
of  the  Abbey.  See  Elmham,  also  SrKOXT,  and 
Thokxe. 

AvF.ST^rRY,  RopERTOF.  Historia  dc  mira- 

bilibus  Gestis  dc  Edwardi  III.    Hearue. 

An  incomplete  work,  by  an  author  of  whom 
nothlnv;  is  known. 

Baktr.  Galfreflus  le  B.iker  dc  Swin- 
brok,  Chronicon  Anglia?,  temp.  Edw.  H. 
and  III.      Ca.xioti  Soc. 

Historia  de  Vita  ct  Obilu  Edw.  II. 


(1307—26),    in    Gallico   Thomii?  de   la 
More  Latini  versa.     Camden. 

A  more  concise  version,  in  French,  of  the  pre- 
vious Chronicle. 

Barbour,  John.    The  Bnice,  or  History 
of   Robert  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  (toge- 
ther with   Wallace,   q.  v.)  2  vols.,  410. 
Edinb.y  1820. 
Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen ;  he  died  in  1396. 


Bath  and  Wells.  History  of  the  Con- 
troversy l)etwecn  its  Bishops  and  the 
Monks  of  Glastonbury,  by  Adam  de 
Domerham.     Wharton. 

Beccensis  Chronicon.  A  Chronicle  of 
the  Abbey  of  Ik*c  in  Normandy,  from 
the  foundation,  1024 — 1468.  Printed 
with  Lanfranci  Opera,  folio,  Paris^  1648. 

Becket,  Life  of  Thomas.  From  an  Ice- 
landic Saga,  with  an  Englbh  Transla- 
tion.    In  prep.  Record, 

Bed.v,  Chronicon,  from  the  Creation  to 
A.D.  725. 

Historia  Ecclesiastica,    from    Julias 

Cccsar  to  A.D.  731,  (^^-ith  the  addition 
of  a  portion  of  a  brief  Northumbrian 
Chronicle,  from  A.  D.  $47  to  737).  Basle^ 
1563;  Colon.y  1 688;  Catnb.^  1 727 ;  Monu- 
menia ;   Heidelberg;   Eng,  Hist,    Soc,; 

These  are  the  two  historical  works  of  the  Vene- 
rable Beda,^  priest  of  Jarrow,  who  was  bom  about 
67a,  and  died  May  aC,  735.  He  also  wrote  De 
ratione  Tcmponim,  a  Martyrologium,  and  others* 
which  will  be  found  in 

Opera  Miscellanea.      6  vols.,   Svo, 

GileSf  Afigne,  &*c, 

Beere,  Richard,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
c.  1 503.  Terrarium  Coenobii  Glastonien- 
sis.     Hearne. 

Rekynton,  Thoma*?-  Official  Corre- 
spondence, t.  Hen.  VI.    2  vols.  Record. 

Journal  during  his  embassy  in  I442. 

Royal  Svo.,  London^  1S2S. 

Bekynton,  Bp.     Vide  Henry  VI. 

Bei.t.o.     Chronicon  Monn^^tcrii  de  Belln. 
A  Chronicle  of  Battel  Abbey,  A.D.  1066 
— 1 1 76.     Anglia  Christiana  Soc. 
A  translation  by  M.  A.  Lower,  Lofulon,  X85X. 

Benedict  of  Peterborough.  See 
Henry  II. 

Benoit  de  St.  Maur.  Estoire  ct  h 
Gcncalogie  dcs  Dues  qui  ont  cstc  pr.r 
ordrc  en  Nornian:lic.  l'rinto<l  c'Ttire  l> / 
Michel  in  Chroniques  dcs  I)uc>  do  X<ir- 
mandie.  3  vols.  410.,  i'tZ/vV,  1S36— 44. 
Benoit  wrote  circa  n8o. 

Bermondsey.  Annals,  from  a.d.  1042  to 
1432.  Record. 

Bernardus,  Andrex  Tholcrntis.  See 
Henry  VII. 

Beverlacensis     Joannis     Vila.       See 

FuLCARD. 

Beverley,  Aeured  of.  Annals,  mainly 
from  Simeon  of  Durham  and  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth.      Hearne. 

He  wxs  treasurer  of  Beverley  Minster,  and  died 
circa  1x30. 
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BiRCHiNGTON,  STEPHEN.  Lives  of  the 
Ardibishops  of  Canterbury,  from  St. 
Augustine  to  the  year  1368.     Wliarton. 

Blakman,  John.    CoUectariura  mansue- 

tndinum  et  bonoram  monim  Regis  Hen- 

rid  Sexti.    Heartte.     A  record  of  King 

Henry's  virtues,  drawn  up  with  a  view 

to  Ms  canonizatfen. 

Thb  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Heame's  edition 
<tf  Thomas  Otterboume. 

Blaneford,  Henry,  a  monk  of  St.  Al- 
ban's.  Chronicle,  A.D.  1323,  1324,  in 
continuation  of  Trokelowe.  Hcarne; 
Record, 

Blbssensis,  Petrus.    See  Ingulf. 

BoETHius  (BoECE,  Hector).  Historia 
£piscoporum  Aberdonensium  et  Murth- 
laoensiom.     Paris,  1522.   Bannatyne. 

•^—  Historise  Scotorum  a  prima  gentis 
origine,  cum  Continuatione  Joannis  Fer- 
reni   Paris,  1526,  &c 

Hector  Boece  was  bom  at  Dundee  about  1470, 
and  educated  at  Paris.  In  1500  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  he  died 
hdfare  1^50,  mit  the  exact  date  is  not  known.  A 
trandatioo  was  made  b^  Bellenden^  fol.,  Edinb., 
2536;  edited  after  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Edittb.. 
28x1,  a  Tols.  4to.  :  also  printed  in  Holinsked  and 
Bmumaiytu.  A  metricail  version  also  is  entitled 
a  Bulk  of  the  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  vide  S(;ot- 

LAXD. 

Boston,  Robertus  de.  See  Peter- 
borough, John  of. 

Bouchard,  Adam.    Les  grands  Chroni- 

?iies  de  Bretaigne,  parlans  de  tres  pieux 
fobles,  RojTS,  &C.,  tant  de  la  Grande 
Bretaigne  que  de  nostre  Bretaigne. 
Paris,  1514,   1541,   &C.  ;   Caen,    15 14, 

1532. 
The  author  wrote  at. Rennet  drca  15x0. 

BowKR,  Walter.  Continuation  of  For- 
dnn's  Scotichronicon.     Gale ;  Hearne, 

Abbot  of  St.  Colm,  in  Scotland  ;  died  circa  1440. 

Brakslond,  Jocelin  of.  Chronicle  of 
S.  Edmund's.     Camden  Soc, 

Bridlingtona,  Vita  Joannis  de,  in  dioec. 
Eboracensi,  canon,  regul.,  ob.  1379. 
Bdlandus. 

—  Peter  de.    See  Langtoft. 

Brito,  Gulielmus.  Historia  de  Vita 
et  Gestis  Philippi  Augusti  Regis  Gallise. 
Duchane;  Bouquet, 

Brittanie,  Le  Livere  de  Reis  de,  e  le 
LiTere  de  Reis  de  Engleterre.    Record. 

Probably  the  work  of  Peter  of  Ickham. 

Brompton,  John,  abbot  of  Jervaux,  drca 
144a  A  Chronicle,  from  the  coming  of 
J^ngustine  to  A.D.  I199.     Twysden, 

Brunne.  Chronicle  of  Robert  oC  In 
prep.  Record.    See  also  Langtoft. 


Brut  y  Tywysogion.   Chronicle  of  the 

Princes  of  Wales,  from  a.d.  681  to  1282. 

Record ;  Monumenta  to  A.D.  1066. 

Ascribed  to  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Buellian.  Annals,  from  a.d.  420  to 
1245,  kept  in  a  monastery  (pro  L  ably 
Boyle),  in  Connaught.    O  Conor. 

Burton.  Annals,  from  a.  d.  1004  to  1 263. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  abbey  of  Burtou, 

in  Staffordshire.     Gale  ;  Record, 

Mainly  a  compilation  from  Hoveden  and  Mat- 
thew Paris. 

Burton,  Thomas  de.  Chronicle  of  the 
Abbey  of  Meaux  (vide  Melsa). 

Calendars  of  Rolls.     See  Sect.  II. 

Calendars  of  State  Papers.  See  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  Spain,  Venice. 

Also,  under  names  of  Sovereigns,  e.g.  Eliza- 
BBTH,  Mary,  James,  &c. 

Cambria.    Annales  Cambriae,  from  a.d. 

447  to  1288.     Record ;  Monumenta,  to 

A.D.  1066. 

Probably  written  by  Blegewryd,  archdeacon  of 
Llandajffl 

Camden.  Britannia.  London,  1590,  1607, 
1 6 10. 

Annales  rerum  Anglicarum  regnante 

Elizabetha.     Lyons,  1628  ;  in   English, 
London,  1635. 

Cantalupus    or    Cantlow.      Chronica 

fundationis  Cantabrigice.     Heame. 

A  monk  of  Bristol,  ob.  1441.  Printed  by  Hearne 
at  end  of  Sprotti  Chronica. 

Canterbury.  Annales  Cantuarienses, 
A.  D.  6 1 8 — 690.     Perlz, 

—  History  of  the  Controversy  between 

the    sees    of  Canterbury    and    York. 

lyharton. 

See  also  Augustini  S.  Cantuabibnsis.  For 
Lives  of  Archbishops,  see  Bi&chington  ;  Cata- 
logue of  Archbishops,  see  Estria. 

Canterbury,  Gervase  of.  A  Chron- 
icle, from  A. D.  II 22  to  II 99.    Ttoysden, 

Capgrave,  John.   Chronicle  of  England, 

from  the  Creation  to  A.D.  141 7.  Record, 

In  English,  and  of  considerable  value  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  language  spoken  in  Norfolk  in  the 
Z5th  cenL 

—  Liber  de  Illustribus  Henricis,  a  col- 
lection of  memoirs  of  German  emperors, 
English  kings,  bishops,  &c.,  named 
Henry,  from  a>d.  918  to  1446.    Record, 

An  extract,  the  life  of  Henry  Spencer,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  is  given  in  Wharton. 

Capgrave  was  a  monk  of  Lynn,  bom  1393  ;  died 
about  Z464. 

Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  the  presumed 
author  of  Brut  y  T3rwysogion,  q,v. 

Carnarvon.  Record  o£  Record,  See 
Domesday  Book. 
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Carpenter,  John,  author  of  the  Liber 

Albus.    See  LONDINKNSIS  GlLDHALLiC 
MUNIMENTA. 

•Caxton,  William.    The  Chronicles  of 

England,  (1480,)  a  History  of  the  Kings 

of  England,  abridged  from  the  Cottonian 

MS.   Galba,    E.   viil,   extending  frpm 

Albina  to  the  coronation  of  Edward  IV., 

and  accompanied  by  a  Description   of 

Britain,   mainly  taken   from    Higden's 

Polychronicon.    Orig.  Edition,  London^ 

1480.     Reprinted,   various  dates,  1483 

—1528. 

William  Caxton,  the  introducer  of  printing  to 
F.n'j^land,  was  a  mercer  of  London,  but  for  many 
years  in  the  service  of  Margaret,  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  was  bom  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  about 
1410,  and  died  in  1491. 

Chambre,  William  de.  History  of  the 
Church  of  Durham,  from  A.D.  1333  to 
1559.     Wharton;  Suriees, 

•Chancery.  Calendars  of  the  Proceed- 
ings in  Chancery  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  With  examples  of  earlier 
Proceedings,  from  Richard  IL    Record, 

•Chandler,  Thomas.  Lives  of  Bishops 
Beckington  and  William  of  Wykeham. 
IVharion, 

He  was  chancellor  of  Oxford,  A.d.  1457  ^  tJ^^^ 

Chanson  moult  pitoyable  des  grievouses 
oppressions  qe  la  povre  Commune  de 
Englctcrre  souffre.  Un  chant  que  fust 
fct  sur  la  mort  du  Seignour  Symon  de 
Mountfort.    4to.    London^  1818. 

CHARLES  I.  Domestic  State  Papers  of 
Charles  I.  Vols.  I.  to  XIV.  A.D.  1625 
to  1639.  This  Calendar,  which  con- 
tains many  hitherto  unknown  docu- 
ments, will  be  continued  through  the 
Interr^Tium,  down  to  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.     Record. 

Works  of  King  Charles,  with  a  Col- 
lection of  Declarations,  Treaties,  and 
other  Papers,  concerning  the  Differences 
between  his  Sacred  Majesty  and  his  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Folio,  Lond,, 
1662. 

Declaration  of  King  Charles  concern- 


ing the  late  Tumults  in  Scotland.  Folio, 
Lond.^  1639.  Declaration  concerning 
his  Proceedings  in  Scotland  410.,  1640. 

An   Exact   Relation  of  all   Remon 


strances,  Declarations,  &c.,  between  the 
King's  Majesty  and  his  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  Dec,  1641,  to  March  21, 
1643. 

Iter  Carolinnm.    A  succinct  Relation 


of  the  necessitated  Marches,  Retreats, 
and  Sufferings,  from  Jan.  10,  1641-2,  till 
the  time  of  his  Death,  1648-9.    Col- 


Charles  L  {continued), 

lected  by  a  daily  attendant  on  his  Ma* 
jesty.  4to.,  1660.  Reprinted  in  GuUk^s 
Collectanea  Curiosa.     Oxford, 

Symonds'  Diary  of  Marches,  i€44— 

46.     Camden  Soc. 

TTie  following  works  may  be  constUUi, 

Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion.  New 
ed.,  7  vols.  8vo.,  Oxford,  1 849. 

Earl  of  Strafford's  Letters  and  Dispatcher 
from  AD.  161 1  to  1639.  2  vols,  folio^ 
London,  1739. 

Whitelock's  Memorials  of  English  Affidrs. 
Fol.,  London,  1732  ;  8vo.,  Oxford^  1853. 

Sir  Philip  Warwick's  Memoirs  of  Chaxles  L 
8vo.,  London^  1 701. 

R.  Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals,  from  A.D. 
1637  to  1662.    2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinh.^  177$. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple's  (Lord  Hailes)  Me- 
morials and  Letters  relating  to  CharlesL 
Glasgow,  1766. 

Ormond's  Letters,  contained  in  Cartels 
Life  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormond.  6  vols. 
8va,  Oxford,  1851. 

Sir  W:  Du^ale's  Short  View  of  the  late 
Troubles  m  England  ;  with  a  Narrative 
of  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  1644.  Folio, 
Oxford,  1681. 

Sir  W.  Dugdale's  Diary  and  Correspond* 
ence.     4to.,  London,  1827. 

Husband's  (folio,  London,  1 646),  Rosli- 
worth's  (3  vols,  folio,  London,  1659— 
80),  and  Nalson's  (folio,  London,  1682), 
Collections,  extending  from  AD.  161S 
to  1648. 

Archbishop  Laud's  Troubles  and  TriaL 
2  vols,  folio,  London,  169$ — 1700 ;  also 
in  Ang,  Cath.  Library, 

Sir  John  Temple's  History  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  104 1.     4to.,  London,  1646. 

Memoirs  of  Denzil,  Lord  Holies  [London^ 
1699),  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  {London, 
1699),  and  Edmund  Ludlow  (4to.,  Jjm^ 
don,  1111),  written  by  themselves. 

Waller's  Vindication  of  his  taking  up  aims 
against  Charles  \.,  written  by  himselL 
8vo.,  London,  1793. 

Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  written 
by  his  Widow.  4to.,  London^  1806; 
8vo.,  Bohn,  1848. 

Mercurius  Rusticus;  or  The  Country's  Com- 
plaint of  the  barbarous  Outrages  begun 
m  1642,  by  the  Sectaries.  8vo.,  London^ 
1647. 

Querela  Cantabrigiensis.     8vo.,  1655. 

Probably  by  Dr.  John  Barwick,  who  after  tha 
Restoration  became  deaa  of  St. Paul's;  he  died 
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Chakles  I.  {continu€d). 

Dowsii^'s  Journal  in  Suffolk,  A.D.  1643 — 
44.     I2ma,  London^  1844. 

Evelyn's  Diary,  from  A.D.  1641  to  1706. 
2  vols.,  4to.,  Ijmdon^  181 1  ;  4  vols., 
Bohn^  1859. 

Sir  Lodiiie  Jenkins'  Life,  by  Wynne. 
Folio,  London^  1724. 

May's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
Sva,  Oxford^  1 864. 

Sprigg's  Anglia  Rediviva.    Folio,  London^ 
1647 ;  8vo.,  Oxford,  1854. 
A  panegyric  on  Fairfax  and  the  New  Model. 

Matthew  Carter's  True  Relation  of  the 
Kentish  Rising  and  the  Siege  of  Col- 
diester.     i2mo.,  1650. 

Clement  Walker's  Complete  History  of 
Independency.    4to.,  London^  1661. 

Sir  Edward  Walker's  Historical  Discourses, 

relative  to   Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 

Folio,  London  J  1705. 

The  author  (Garter  king  of  arms)  was  secretary 
of  war  to  Charles  I.  and  clerk  of  the  council  to 
Oailesn. 

John  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy ; 

from  contemporary  documents.     Folio, 

London,  I7I4> 

An  Epitome  of  this  work  was  published  with  re- 
flcrtnce  to  the  Bicentenary  of  tne  Act  of  Unifor- 
mSCf.    xsmo.,  Oxford,  i86a. 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde's  Memoirs.  Folio, 
Lond,,  1757.  These  detail  the  civil  war 
in  Ireland,  until  the  surrender  of  Gal  way, 
which  the  writer  (Ulick  Burke)  long 
defended. 

Scobell's  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  general 
use,  made  in  the  Parliament  from  A.D. 
1640  to  1656.     Folio,  London,  1658. 

Thurloc's  State  Papers,  from  A.D.  1638  to 

1660.      7  vols,  folio,  London,  1 7 14. 

John  Thurloe,  the  son  of  an  Essex  clergyman, 
was  bom  in  1616,  espoused  the  Parliamentary  party, 
aod  became  secretary  of  state  during  the  Intcr- 
itgnum.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  ^r  some  time 
in  danger  of  prosecution  ;  but  as  he  had  acted  with 
forbearance  m  his  office,  he  was  passed  over,  and 
bad  lus  goods,  which  some  zealous  royalist  had 
sdzed,  restored  to  him.  He  died  in  obscurity  in 
x668. 

Collection  of  Tracts,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  Period  of  the  Civil  War  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Ij>ndon  Institution  ;  with 
a  Catalogs f,  drawn  up  by  the  late  K. 
Thomson,  the  Librarian, 
also  Bannatynb. 


CHARLES  II.  Domestic  State  Papers 
of  Charles  II.  Vols.  I.  to  VII.  a.d. 
1660  to  1667.     Record. 

■  Account  of  Preservation  after  the 
Battle  of  Worcester,  drawn  up  by  him- 
self.    8vo.,  Glasgow,  1766. 


Charles  II.  {continued). 

The  following  works  may  he  consulted. 
Burton's  Diary  of  the  Parliaments  of  Oliver 
and   Richard  Cromwell,    a.d.   1654  to 
1659.    4  vols.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1828. 

Reresby's  Memoirs  of  Transactions  from, 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution.  8vo.^ 
London,  1 754. 

Pepys*  Diary,  from  A.D.  1659  to  1669. 
2  vols.  4to.,  London,  1825 ;  4  vols.^ 
Bohn,  1858. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple*s  Memoirs,  fronv 
Charles  II.  to  the  Battle  of  La  Hogue, 
2  vols.  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1 77 1. 

Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  containinj^ 
the  Secret  History  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  1688 — 1714.  2  vols* 
London,  1775. 

Bp.  Burnet's  History  of  his   Own  Time> 
from  the  Restoration  to  1 7 13.     6  voli. 
8vo.,  Oxford,  1853. 
See  also  Bannatvnb. 

Charter,  Close,  and  Patent  Rolls. 
Rotulus  Cancellarii.     An  account  of  the- 

King's  revenue,  3  John  (a.d.  1201,  1202). 

Record, 

Rotuli  Chartarum  in  Turri  Londinensi 
asservati.  Vol.  I.  From  a.d.  1199  to 
12 1 6.     Record. 

Rotuli  Litterarum  Clausarum  in  Turri  Lon- 
dinensi asser\'ati.     Vol.  I.     From  a.d. 
1204  to    1224.     Vol.  II.    1224— 1227. 
Record, 

Rotuli  Litterarum  Patentium  in  Turri  Lon* 
dinensi  asservati.  Vol.  I.  From  A.D. 
1201  to  12 1 6.     Record. 

These  are  the  commencing  volumes  of  a. 
printed  edition  of  the  whole  of  these 
most  valuable  records.  They  were 
edited  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Thomas)  DufTus 
Hardy,  and  have  elaborate  Introduc- 
tions, in  which  a  few  of  the  facts  thus 
first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
historian,  e.g.  s.a,  1 202,  121 5,  1217,  arc 
pointed  out. 

The  names  indicate  the  general  nature  of  the 
contents  of  each  set  of  records.  The  Charrer  Rulls 
arc  official  witnesses  of  privileges  granted  to  cor- 
porations or  individuals  ;  the  dose  KoUs,  of  letters  ■ 
addressed  to  such  on  maltefs  in  which  they  were 
alone  or  chiefly  concerned  :  and  the  Patent  Ki^lls, 
of  directions  in  carrying  out  which  the  co-opcratiwii 
of  third  parties  would  be  necessary  ;  but  the  cis- 
tinctions  arc  not  always  strictly  preserved.  Fur 
complete  list  see  Section  H. 

Calendarium  Rotulorum  Chartanim ;  et 
Inquisitionum  **Ad  quod  damnum?*'" 
A  Calendar  of  the  Charter  Rolls  [then] 
in  the  Tower,  extending  from  A.D,  II99'  • 
to  1483,  which  contain  grants  of  pri*- 
vileges  to  cities,  corporations,  guilds,  re- 
ligious houses,  and  individuals.    Record*, 
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Charter  Rolls,  &c.,  {cotttinued). 

Calendarium  Inquisitionum  post  mortem 
sive  Escoetarum.  VoL  i,  Hen.  III. — 
Ed.  II. ;  voL  2,  Ed.  III.  ;  voL  3,  Ric.  II., 
Henry  IV.  ;  voL  4,  Ric  III.  Calen- 
dars to  the  inquisitions,  sometimes  called 
Escheats,  which  were  taken  on  the  death 
of  individuals,  to  enquire  of  what  lands 
they  died  seized,  and  by  what  services 
held.     Record, 

Calendarium  Rotulorum  Patentium  in 
Turri  Lond.  from  3  John  1 201,  to  23 
Edw.  IV.  1483.  Containing  references 
to  grants  of  offices,  manors,  and  lands  ; 
restitutions  of  temporalities  to  bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastical  persons ;  com- 
missions under  the  great  seal,  &c.  Record, 

Chartham,  William.  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Simon  of  Sudbury.    Wharton, 

Chester,  Ralph  of,  Roger  of.     See 

HiGDEN. 

Chesterfield,  Thomas,  canon  of  Lich- 
field. History  of  the  Bishops  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield  from  the  foundation  of  the 
see  to  A.D.  1347.     Wharton, 

Chronicle,  an  English,  of  the  reigns  of 
Richard  IL,  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and 
VI.    Camden  Soc, 

Chronicon  Anglicanum,  from  a.d.  1066 
to  1200.  Martene  et  Durand ;  Bouquet; 
Dunkin^  1856. 

Attributed  to  Ralph  of  Coggeshall. 

Chronicon  Terrae  Sanctse  et  de  Captis 
a  Saladino  Hierosolymis,  from  A.  D.  11 87 
to  1 191.    Martene  et  Durand ;  Dunkin. 

The  authorship  of  this  work  is  doubtful,  and  the 
above  editions  are  incomplete.  A  new  edition  is  in 
preparation  in  the  Record  Series,  with  Ralph  of 
Coggeshall's  Chronicle. 

Chronicon  Scotorum.    Record. 

Chronologia  brevissima  ad  Northan- 
hymbros  spectans,  547—737.  Monumenta, 

Cirencester,  Richard  of.  De  Gestis 
Regum  Anglioe.  From  A.  D.  447  to  1066. 
Record. 

This  is  the  work  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, who  was  a  monk  of  Westminster 
(a.d.  1355 — 1400),  and  was  apparently 
left  incomplete  by  its  author.  It  con- 
tains many  charters  in  favour  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  one  whole  book 
is  occupied  with  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor. 

■  De  Situ  Britannise,  a  spurious  work 
professing  to  describe  Roman  Britain, 
was  published  under  the  name  of  Ri- 
chard of  Cirencester,  by  C.  J.  Bertram. 
Ha/nice,  1757. 

Close  Rolls.    See  Charter  Rolls. 

C^GG£SHAL£NSIS  Abbas.    Chronicon  Ra- 


dulphi  Abbatis  Coggeshalensis  Majns ; 
and,  Chronicon  Terrse  Sanctse  et  de 
Captis  a  Saladino  Hierosoljrmis.  In 
prep.  Record, 

Coggeshalensis  Abbas.  Libellus  de 
Motibus  Anglicanis  sub  Johanne  r^e^ 
1 2 1 3 — 16.     Martene  et  Durand, 

Ralph,   abbot  of  the  Cistercian   mooastoy  at 
Coggcshal,  died  circa  zaaB. 

Coldingham,  Geoffrey  of.  History  of 
the  Church  of  Durham,  from  A.D.  1144 
to  1 2 14.    Wharton;  Surtees. 

Colonies.  Colonial  State  Papers.  Vols. 
L,  IL,  in.  A.D.  1574  to  1021.  Record. 
A  calendar  of  papers  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  the  India  Office  and  the 
British  Museum. 

Corinensis.  See  Cirencester,  Ri- 
chard of. 

Cotton,  Bartholomew  de.  Ilistoria 
Anglicana,  from  A.D.  449  to  129S.  Re- 
cord, 

Annals  of  the  Church  of  Norwich, 

from  A.D.  1042  to  1299,  with  an  anony- 
mous Continuation  to  1445.     Wharton; 
Record. 
A  monk  of  Norwich,  who  died  about  1300. 

Coventry,  Walter  of.  Historical  Col- 
lections. Record ;  Bouquet.  The  early 
part  is  a  mere  compilation,  but  after  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
work  is  very  valuable. 

Curia  Regis.  Rotuli  Curiae  Regis. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  A  portion  of  the  of- 
ficial minutes  of  the  courts  held  by  the 
king's  justiciaries,  from  A.D.  1194  to 
1199  ;  remarkable  as  shewing  the  great 
variety  of  matters  brought  before  the 
court,  and  illustrating  many  imperfectly 
known  points  of  history.    Record, 

—  Placitorum  in  Domo-Capitulari  Wcst- 
monasteriensi  asservatorum  Abbreviatio. 
Pleadings  before  the  king  or  his  courts, 
in  the  time  from  Richard  I.  to  Ed- 
ward II.    Record. 

Many  very  curious  examples  of  these  pleas  are 
given,  in  the  form  of  an  English  summary,  in  For- 
Icy's  "  History  of  the  Weald  of  Kent."  vol.  u.  pp. 
30 — 64,  London^  1874,  a  work  of  great  research. 

Damietta.  Historia  Captionis,  from 
A.D.  12 1 7  to  1 219.  Gale.  The  history 
of  the  siege  of  Damietta,  by  an  eye- 
witness ;  it  is  copied  almost  entire  in 
Matthew  Paris. 

Dene,  William  de.  Historia  Roffensis, 
A.D.  i3i4to  1350.    Wharton, 

DiCETO,  Radulfus  de.  Abbreviationes 
Chronicorum,  from  the  Creation  to  A.D. 
1 197,  partially  in  Twysden  ;  GcUe, 
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I>iCETOy  Radulfus  de.     Imagines  His- 
toruuntm,  A.  D.  1 148  to  1199.    Twysden, 

^—  De  Regibns  Britannum  (from  Brute 
to  Cadwallader).    Gale, 

R&ipb  deDicetowas  dean  of  St  Paul's,  London, 
and  is  b^teved  to  luive  died  in  zaxo.  A  new  edi- 
tion  of  his  works  is  in  progress,  for  the  Record 


DivisiSNSis,  RiCARDi.  Chronicondegcstis 
Isicaxdi  I.     Eng,  Hist,  Soc, 

Richard  of  Devizes  was  a  monk  of  Winchester, 
liTing  in  ZX93. 

DoDECHiN,  a  German  abbot,  living  A.D. 
i2oa    See  Marianus  Scotus. 

DoxERHAM,  Adam  de.  History  of  Glas- 
tonbary,  from  a.d.  1126  to  1290,  in 
contiiiuation  of  Malmesbury.     Hearne, 

—  History  of  the  Controversy  between 
the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells  and 
the  monks  of  Glastonbury.  Wharton  ; 
Jfeame, 

Adam  of  Domerham  was  a  monk  of  Glastonbtiry, 
•of  uooextadn  date. 

DoifESDAY-BooK.  This  important  record, 
which  is  described  at  some  length  in  the 
early  part  of  this  work  (pp.  92—95),  was 
published  in  what  was  meant  for  fac- 
simile by  the  Government  in  1783. 

Facsimile  of,  reproduced  in  photo- 
zincography, 1861 — 63.     Record, 

— -  Registrum  vulgariter  nuncupatum  The 
Record  of  Caernarvon,  e  Codice  MS. 
Harieiano  696  descriptum.    Record, 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Record  Commission, 
an  daborate  Introduction  and  Indexes  to  Domes- 
day, aboondine  with  interesting  matter,  was  pre- 
pared^ by  the  late  Sir  Henry  EUis,  and  published, 
la  foUo^  z8x6 :  in  8vo.,  1833.  A  supplementary 
rohimc^  styled  Additamenta  (folio,  z8i6),  contains 
some  kmdred  records,  as  the  Exon  Domesday :  the 
Inaiuticio  Eliensis  ;  the  Winton  Domesday  ;  the 
Bolden  Book.      The   Record   of  Caernarvon   is 


—  Recherches  sur  Domesday,  by  MM. 

Lediaud^    D'Anisy  et  de  Ste  Marie. 

Vol.  I.  Caen^  1842. 

This  work  contains  the  commencement  only  of 
a  very  complete  Index  to  the  names  in  Domesday, 
with  an  account  of  the  family  history  of  each 
bolder  of  land. 

Donegal,  Chronicle  of.    See  Ireland. 

DuDO,  Historia  Normannonim,  seu  Libri 
IIL  de  moribus  et  actis  primorum  Nor- 
mannise  Ducum,  A.D.  860 — 1002.  Du- 
ckisne;  Bouquet ;  Pertz, 

DUNSTAN,  Lives  of  Archbishop.  In  prep. 
Record, 

DUNSTAPLE.  Annals,  from  the  Creation 
to  A.D.  1297.  Hearne ;  Record.  Pro- 
bably commenced  by  Richard,  who  be- 
came prior  in  1202. 


Durham.  De  Exordio  et  Progressu  Ecclesiae 
Dunelmensis,  ascribed,  but  incorrectly, 
to  Turgot,  prior  of  Durham,  in  1104. 
Twysden, 

Four  Continuations  (a.d,  1096 — 1 144, 

anonymous;  1144  to  1214,  by  Geoffrey, 
sacrist  of  Coldingham  ;  1 2 14  to  1336  by 
Robert  Graystanes,  sub-prior  of  Dur- 
ham;  1333  to  1559,  by  William  de 
Chambre. )    Wharton  :  (last  3,  Surtees), 

Durham.  Dunelmcnse,  Registrum  Palati- 
num.  The  Register  of  Richard  de  Kel- 
lawe,  Lord  Palatine  and  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham ;  13 11 — 1 3 16.  2  vols.  Contains  the 
proceedings  of  his  prelacy, both  lay  and 
ecclesiastical. 

Durham,  Simeon  of.  Historia  de  Gestis 
Anglorum  (in  part),  from  A.D.  732  to 
1066.     Tuysden;  Monumenta.    Surtees, 

—  A  Continuation  toA.D.  1 156,  by  John 
of  Hexliam.     Twysden,    Surtees, 

—  Historia  Dunelmensis.  London,  ly^i. 

Twysden, 

The  author  was  precentor  of  Durham,  and  pro- 
bably died  about  1x30.  His  work  extends  to  a.d. 
XX30. 

Eadmer.    Historia  Novorum,  A.D.  959  to 
1 1 22.    Lives  of  Odo,   Bregwin,  St.  Os- 
wald, Dunstan  and  Anselm.     London, 
1623.      Wharton;  Migne, 
A  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  died  about  XX34. 

Eboracensis.  Catalogiis  Praesulum  in 
Anglia,  ad.  627 — 681. 

Printed  in  L'Abb«J  Nova  Bibliotheca  MSS. 
Librurum.     Tom.  II.     Paris,  1657. 

EccLESTON,  Thomas  de.  De  Adventu 
Fratrum  Minorum  in  Anglia.  See  Mo- 
numenta Franciscan  A. 

Eddius,  Stephanus.    See  Heddius. 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR.  Lives 
of.  Record,  Three  Lives,  the  first  a 
poem  in  Norman  French,  probably  writ- 
ten in  A.D.  1245  5  t^c  second,  about 
AD.  1440  or  1450;  and  the  third, 
which  differs  considerably  in  its  facts 
from  the  received  accounts,  soon  after 
the  Norman  conquest. 

EDWARD  I.  Diary  of  the  Expedition  of 
King  Edward  I.  into  Scotland,  1296. 
Bannatyiu, 

Year  Books  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Reports  in  Norman  French 
(with  translations)  of  cases  argued  and 
decided  in  the  courts  of  common  law, 
in  A.D.  1292,  1293,  1302,  and  1304. 
2  vols.     Record. 

See  also  Henry  III.  Calend.  Geneal. ;  Rotuli 
Hundrcdorum ;  Taxatio  Papa  Nicholai ;  TlSTA 
deNevili;  Paruamentarv  Wriu;  Bammatyks* 
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EDWARD  II.  Vita.  With  the  Annalcs 
by  Trokelowe  {q, v, )    Heame. 

EDWARD  III.  History  of  the  Reigns 
of  Edward  the  Third  and  Richard  the 
Second  ;  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  by  an  Anonymous  Writer. 
In  prep.  Record, 
See  also  Exchbquxr,  Issue  Rolls  of  Bianting- 

liam. 

EDWARD  IV.  Chronicles  of  the  White 
Rose  of  York.  Contemporary  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  reign  of  Edw.  IV. 
Translated.     London^  1845. 

thronide  of  the  first  Thirteen  Years 

of  Reign,  &c.     Camden  Soc, 

■         History  of  Arrival,  &c.    Camden  Soc, 

EDWARD  VI.  Domestic  State  Papers 
of  Edward  VI.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
Vols.  I.  to  VII.,  A.D.  IS47  to  1603. 
Record. 

Foreign  State  Papers  of  Edward  VI. 


A.D.  1547  to  1553.    Record. 

—  Literary  Remains.     Roxburghe. 


ELIZABETH.  Domestic  State  Papers, 
A.D.  1558  to  1603.    Record, 

—  Foreign  State  Papers  of  Elizabeth. 
Vols.  I.  to  IX.,  A.D.  1558  to  1571. 
Many  illustrations  of  the  religious  wars 
in  France  will  be  found  in  these  volumes. 
Record. 

Thefollounng  works  may  also  be  con- 
sulted. 

Lord  Burghley*s  State  Papers,  from  a.d. 
1542   to    1596.      2   vols,    folio,    Lond.f 

1740—59. 

Algernon  Sydney's  Letters  and  Memo- 
rials of  State,  from  A-D.  1559.  8vo., 
JLond.,  1825. 

Murdin's  State  Papers,  from  A.D.  1571 
to  1596.     Folio,  London^  I759. 

Melvil's  Memoirs,  mainly  relating  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Folio,  Loud.,  1683. 
Maitland.  1 

D'Ewcs'  Journal  of  the  Votes,  Speeches, 
and  Debates  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth.    Folio,  Lond.y  1682. 

Heywood  Townshcnd's  Historical  Collec- 
tions, detailing  the  Proceedings  of  the 
last  four  Parliaments  of  Elizabeth.  Folio, 
Lond.,  1680. 

Camden's  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 

Elizabeth.    Translated.    3rd  ed.,  Lond.^ 

1635. 
Jdonson's  (Sir  W. )  Last  Seventeen  Years 

of  Queen    Elizabeth's    Reign.     Folio, 

Lond,^  1682. 


Bowes*  Cortespondence.    Surtees, 

Poulet's  Letters.    Roxburghe, 

Leicester's  Letters.     Camden  Soc, 

Unton's  Correspondence.    Roxburghe, 

Hutton*s  Correspondence.    Surtets, 

Zurich  Letters,  three  series,  illustrating  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  period. 


Parker 


Soc. 


Cabala,  sive  Scrinia  Sacra :  Mysteries  of 
State  and  Government,  in  Letters  of 
Illustrious  Persons,  from  A.D.  1536  to- 
1629.    Folio,  Lond.,  1691. 

Sir  Ralph  Winwood's  Memorials  of  Affairs 
of  State,  from  A.  D.  1596  to  161 3.  3  vols, 
folio,  Lond.,  1725. 

See  also  Camdsn  ;  Chakcbry,  Proceedings  in ; 
Edward  VI.,  Domestic  State  Papers. 

Elmham,  Thomas  OF.  HistoriaMonasteril 
S.  Augustini  Cantuariensis,  A.D.  59610 
1 191.    Record. 

Liber  Metricos  de  Henrico  V.  Re- 
cord, 

—  Vita  et  Gesta  Henrici  Quinti,  An- 
glorum  Regis.  Hearne ;  Eng,  Hist.  Soc. 

Elmham  was  a  monk  of  St.  Augustine's,  Can- 
terbury, and  afterwards  prior  of  Lentoo,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, where  he  died  about  1426. 

Ely.  Historia  Ecclesiae  Eliensis,  from 
A.  D.  963  to  984 ;  and  the  Second  Book 
from  A.  D.  970  to  1066.  Gale,  voL  i. ; 
Anglia  Christ.  Soc, 

History  of  the  Church  of  Ely,  from 

its  foundation  to  the  year  1 107,  by 
Thomas,  a /monk,  with  four  Continua- 
tions (a.d.  1 108 — 1 169,  by  Richard, 
the  prior;  11 74 — 1388,  anon3rmous  ; 
1388 — 1486,  anonymous  ;  i486-— 1554» 
by  RoRERT  Stewarde,  the  last  prior). 
IVJiarton. 

Encomium  Emm^e  Anglorum  Regina  Ri- 
chardi  Ducis  Normannorum  filiae,  IC12 
— 1040.  Duchesne;  Maseres ;  Pertz. 
Also  in  smaller  Pcrtz,  under  title  of 
**  Cnutonis  Regis  Gesta.'* 

England,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of. 
Comprising  Laws  enacted  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  from  /Ethilbirht  to 
Cnut,  with  a  translation  of  the  Saxon ; 
the  Laws  called  Edward  the  Confessor's  : 
the  Laws  of  William  the  Conqueror : 
and  those  ascribed  to  Henry  I.  ;  Monii- 
menta  Ecclesiastica  from  seventh  to  tenth 
centur)' ;  the  Ancient  Latin  Version  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  with  Glossary, 
&c.     Record. 

This  belongs  to  the  Historical  Series  |wojecteil 
by  Mr.  Petrie,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  supple- 
mentary volume  to  the  "  Monumenta  Uistorica." 
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England.  Rotuli  Select!  ad  Res  Anglicas 
et  Hibernias  spectantes.  A  selection 
from  the  Documents  in  the  Chapter- 
house  at  Westminster.    Record, 

EsNULPHUS  Rofiensis.    Wharton;  Heame* 

Bt&ia,  Henricus  de.  Catalogus  Epis- 
coporum  Cantuarienslum,  A.D.  599  — 
1313.     Wharton, 

EmELWOLF.  Carmen  de  Abbatibus  S. 
Petri  in  insula  LindisfamensL  Mabillon, 

EuLOGiUM  HiSTORiARUM,  from  the  Crea- 
tion to  A.D.  1366,  with  a  Continua- 
tion to  A.D.  141 3.  Record.  A  Chronicle, 
by  a  monk  of  Malmesbuty,  from  the 
Creation  to  a.d.  1366,  with  a  Continua- 
tion to  A.D.  141 3.  It  contains  much 
interesting  matter  about  the  Poitiers 
campaign  (A.D.  1356),  and  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and 
Henry  IV. 

Evesham.  Chronicon,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Abbey  (circa  690)  to  141 8. 
Record. 

"  Its  chief  feature  is  an  autobiograph v,  which 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  inner  daily  life  of 
a  ^reat  abbey,  such  as  but  rarely  has  been  re- 
corded." 

XvESHAM,  Monk  of.  History  of  Richard 
II.  from  A.D.  1377  to  1402.    Hearne. 

Exchequer.  Liber  Niger  Parvus  Scac- 
caxii,  2  vols.    Hearne. 

Exchequer  Records. 

Mac;nns  Rotulus  Scaccarii,  vel  Magnus 
kotulus  Pipae,  31  Henry  I. 

A  singular  name  given  to  one  class  of  the  re- 
crird^  of  the  Exchequer,  on  accoiut  of  the  form  of 
a  pipe  which  they  assumed. 

• The  great  Rolls  of  the  Pipe.     2,  3,  4 

Henry  II.,  II 55— II 58.    Record. 

' The  great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  i  Ric.  I., 

1 189 — 1 190.    Record, 

Rotulus  Cancellarii,  vel  Antigraphum 

Magni  Rotuli  Pipae.  3  John.  (a.  D.  1 201, 
1202).     Record. 

An  account  of  the  king's  xerenue. 

Rotnli  de  Liberate  ac  de  Misis  et 

Prsstitis,  regnante  Johanne.     Record. 

Rottdi  de  Oblatis  et  Finibus  in  Turri 

Londinensi  asservati,  tempore  Regis  Jo- 
hannis.     Record. 

A  very  interesting  record  of  the  gifts  made  to  the 
king  on  reoeiTing  any  new  honour  or  privilege 
from  him. 

—  Calendars  and  Inventories  of  the 
Treasury  of  His  Majesty's  Exchequer, 
with    an    elaborate    Introduction    and 


Exchequer  Records,  {continued), 

notes.  Contains  many  curious  particu- 
lars regarding  the  regalia,  crown  jewd^ 
and  plate  of  several  of  our  monarchs,— 
Edward  II.,  Edward  III.,  Henry  VL» 
Henry  VIIL,  and  James  I.    Record. 

Nonarum  Inquisitionum,  temp.  Ed^ 

ward  III.  (1340).    Record. 

A  curious  record  of  the  returns  of  jurors  v^ 
pointed  to  determine  the  value  of  the  ninth  part 
of  the  com,  wool,  and  lambs  in  each  parish  in 
England,  granted  as  an  aid  for  the  conquest  of 
France. 

Testa  de  Nevill,  temp.  Henry  III. 


and  Edward  I.     Record. 

^  It  conuins  an  account  of  the  holdings  of  the 
king's  chief  tenants,  with  the  amount  of  scutage 
and  aids  payable  by  each  ;  lists  of  widows  and 
heiresses  whose  marriage  belonged  to  the  crown  ; 
of  churches  in  the  king's  hands,  forfeited  estates* 
&c.    The  origin  of  the  name  is  quite  uncertain. 

Rotulorum  Originalium  in  Curia  Scac- 

carii  Abbreviatio.  Henry  III.  to  Edw. 
III.,  2  vols.     Record. 

Abstracts  of  the  Estreats  transmitted  from  th6 
Court  of  Chancery  to  the  office  of  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer's Remembrancer,  and  of  all  Grants  of  the 
Crown  enrolled  on  the  Patent  Rolls  whereon  anj 
rent  is  reserved  or  service  performed. 

Documents    Illustrative   of  English 

History  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
Selected  from  the  Records  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Queen's  Remembrancer 
in  the  Exchequer.     Record. 

Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  Henry  IIL 

to  Henry  VI.  Extracted  from  the  Pell 
Records.    Record. 

The  Issue  Roll  of  Thomas  de  Bran- 

tingham,  bishop  of  Exeter,  lord-treasurer, 
A.D.  137a     Record. 

Issues  of  the  Excheauer  of  James  L 

Extracted  from  the  Pell  Records.  Re^ 
cord. 

Fabian.  The  Concordance  of  Histories, 
a  Chronicle  of  the  affairs  of  England 
and  France  down  to  1509.  Folio,  LomLp 
1516;  4to,  1811. 

Robert  Fabian,  the  compiler,  was  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don in  1493,  and  afterwarcu  an  alderman. 

Facius,  Barth.  De  Origine  Belli  inter 
Gallos  et  Anglos,  141 5.  Printed  ad  fin. 
Ciaccomi  Bibl. 

Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  M.  Joannis  Wy- 
clif.     Record. 

Ascribed  to  Thomas  Netter,  of  Waldea,  pro- 
vincial of  the  Carmelites  in  England,  confessor  to 
Henry  V.  It  gives  an  insight  into  the  religious 
and  philosophical  controversies  which  mark  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginBiag  of  th» 
fifteenth  century. 
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Fine  Rolls. 

Excerpta  h  Rotulis  Finium  in  Turn 

Londinensi  asservaiis,  Vol.  L,  from  A.D. 

1 216  to  1246.     Record. 

Mainly  an  account  of  feudal  payments  to  the 
Icing,  on  such  occasions  as  succes«onto  Iand%ward- 
shm,  marriage,  forfeitures  and  pardons,  aids  and 
talUages,  but  also  containing  much  information  re- 
garding the  sute  of  the  Jews  shortly  before  their 
expulsion  from  England. 

—  Fines,  sive  Pedes  Finium,  Vol,  L, 
from  A.  D.  119s  to  1 2 14.     Record. 

A  collection  of  proceeding  before  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  relating  to  lauds,  between  private  in- 
dividuals. 

FiTZSTEPHEN,  WiLLiAM,  a  monk  of  Can- 
terbury, who  died  about  1 190.  Vita 
S.  Thomse  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi. 
Sparke;  Migne, 

Flores  Historiarum.  From  the  Crea- 
tion to  1307.  Parker,  The  author  is 
altogether  uncertain,  the  ascription  to 
Matthew  of  Westminster  being  unwar- 
ranted by  the  oldest  MSS.,  while  others 
name  John  Rochfort,  or  John  of  Lon- 
don. See  Westminster,  Matthew 
OF,  and  Wendover,  Roger  of. 

FCEDERA,  Rymer's.  Fcedcra,  Conven- 
tiones  Litene  et  cujuscunque  generis 
Acta  publica,  inter  Reges  Anglia  et 
alios  quosvis  Imperatores,  Reges,  &c., 
ab  anno  iioi,  ad-nostra  tempora. 

The  first  edition,  20  vols,  folio,  London,  1704— 
15 ;  second  edition,  by  Holmes,  20  vols,  folio, 
London,  1727—35  ;  third  edition,  containing  the 
French  tran-slations  of  the  English  documents,  and 
index,  10  vols,  folio,  1745  ;  a  new  edition,  by  Calcy, 
folio,  Vols.  I . .  1 1 .,  1 1 1 .  (A.  D.  1066 — 1377).  /-  ondon, 
j8i6 — 30;  Vol.  1V.(a.d.  1377 — 83).    London,  1869. 

Thomas  Rvmer,  the  son  of  a  vehement  Non- 
contormist  who  suffered  for  treason  in  1664,  was 
bom  about  X641  at  Yafforth,  in  Yorkshire,  was  edu- 
cated at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  167a.  In  1692  he  was  appointed 
historiographer  royal,  and  in  1693  he  was  named 
editor  of  the  Fcedera.  Fifteen  volumes  were  pro- 
duced by  him,  coming  down  to  July,  1586,  but  he 
was  very  indifferently  repaid  for  his  labour,  and  he 
died  in  poverty  December  14,  1713.  The  last  5  vols, 
were  compiled  by  Robert  Saunderson,  keeper  of  the 
Rolls  Chapel  records,  who  had  been  his  assistant. 
Rymer  was  also  the  author  of  various  works,  plays, 
poems,  dramatic  criticisms,  &c.,  of  little  merit. 

Fcedera. — A  collection  of  Conventions, 
Letters,  and  Public  Acts  between  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Foreign  Powers. 
Vols.  I.  to  IV.,  from  A.D.  1066  to  1383. 
These  four  volumes  are  all  that  were 
printed  by  the  Commissioners  of  a  new 
edition  of  Rymer,  which,  with  Saunder- 
son's  Continuation,  extends  to  1654.  Re- 
cord, 

^—  Syllabus,  in  English,  of  Rymer*s 
Foedera.  Vol  I.  a.d.  1066  to  1377. 
Vol.  II.  A.D.  1378  to  1654.  This  is  a 
summaiy  of  the  contents  of  about  20,000 
documents  from  the  time  of  William  I. 


to  that  of  Charles  II.  ;  and  tables  of 
r^nal  years,  and  of  contemporary  Sove- 
reigns, are  also  given.    Record, 

FoLCARD.    Vita  S.  Joannis  Beverlacensis 
Epis.  Eboracensis  (A.D.  720).  MabUlon; 
Bollandus, 
Written  c,  xo66. 

FORDUN,  John,  a  canon  of  Aberdeen, 
who  lived  circa  136a  Scotichronicon, 
with  Continuation  by  Walter  Bower, 
from  Moses  to  A.D.  146a  Gale; 
Heame, 

Four  Masters,  Annals  of  the.  See  Ire- 
land. 

Gaimar.  L'Estorie  des  Angles.  A  Nor- 
man-French poem,  extending  from  a.  d. 
495  to  1066.    Monumenta  ;  Caxton  Soc. 

The  eariier  part  (from  Jason  to  the  arrival  tf 
Cerdic)  is  supposed  to  be  lost ;  what  remains  is 
mainly  a  parapnrase  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 
It  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  by  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  of 
Troyes. 

Gemeticensis.    See  Jumieges. 

Gervase.    See  Canterbury. 

Gesta  Regum  BRiTANNiiE.  A  Metrical 
History  of  the  Britons  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Printed  from  three  MSS.  C^m* 
brian. 

Gild  AS.  De  Excidio  Britanniae.  MonU' 
menta  ;  Gale ;  Heidelberg  ;  Bertram ; 
Eng.  Hist,  Soc.  The  work  of  Gildas, 
who  is  presumed  to  have  been  a  British 
priest  or  monk  of  the  sixth  centurj'.  It 
is  accompanied  by  an  Epistle,  and  the 
two  extend  from  the  Incarnation  to 
A.D.  560. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis.  Expngnatio  Hi- 
bemise,  sive  Historia  rationalis,  extend- 
ing from  A.D.  1 170  to  1 1 87.  Camden  ; 
Record. 

Legenda  S.  Remigii.    Wharton.  Con- 
tains lives  of  St.  Remigius  and  si.\  of 
his  successors   in  the   see   of  Lincoln, 
beside  brief  notices  of  Thomas  Becket 
and  several  other  prelates. 

Topographia    Hibemiae.      Camden ; 

Record. 

DescriptioCambriae,  Book  II.  Whar- 
ton ;  the  whole  work  in  Record. 

Life  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,   arch- 


bishop of  York.      IVharton  ;  Record. 

De  Instructione   Principum.     An^l. 

Christ.  Soc. 

Gerald  Barry  was  archdeacon  of  Brecknock,  and 
in  X199  he  was  elected,  though  not  unanim<  m-^ly. 
bishop  of  St.  David's  :  his  opponent  was  W.iUcr, 
abbot  of  St.  Dogmael.  Gerald  appealed  to  Ki>fne, 
when  Pope  Innocent  III.  interfered  in  his  favour, 
but  without  effect.  This  is  styled  by  Bishop  Ken- 
nett,  in  his  MS.  Collections,  "  the  fint  pafial  pro- 
vision to  any  English  see ;"  but  the  stateaest  is 
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iBaociuate.  Hie  pope,  appearing  to  regard  Wales 
as  a  barbarous  country,  professed  to  bestow  the 
see  oa  him  by  his  own  power,  without  reference  to 
any  question  of  disputed  election.  King  John 
refusinc  to  admit  him,  he  at  length  resigned  the 
tilk,  Nov.  lo,  1203  ;  he  died  about  1221.  His 
vorks  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature,  both  in 
prr*ic  and  verse,  but  until  recently  only  portions 
cf  them  had  been  printed,  as  above.  The  whole 
are  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Record  series 
«f  Chrooicles  ana  Memorials.  Six  volumes  have 
been  already  issued.     Tlie  seventh  is  in  the  Press. 

GLAN\^LLA,  Radulfus  de.  Tractatus 
de  Lcgibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Kcgni 
Angliae  temp.  Henry  II.  Comp.  Lon- 
don, 1607—1673 ;  Rouen^  1776  (with 
others) ;  translated  by  Beamcs.  Lond., 
1S12. 

Gl.\stoniensis,  Joannes.  Chronica  de 
rebus  Glastoniensibus.     Hearnc. 

Gloucester,  Benedict  of.  Life  of 
St.  Dubricius,  archbishop  of  Caerleon. 
Wharton. 

Gloucester,  Robert  of,  lived  circa 
1280.  A  Chronicle,  in  verse,  from  Brute 
toA.D.  1271.    Hearne.    In  prep.  Record. 

The  latter  part  is  very  valuable  as  being  a  con- 
tenporary  poem,  describing  many  incidents  of 
the  time. 

Gloucester.  History  and  Chartulary  of 
Sl  Peter's  Monastery,  from  A.D.  691  to 
about  1380.  Record,  Commonly,  but 
cnoncously  ascribed  to  Walter  Frouces- 
ter,  the  twentieth  abbot. 

GOSCELIN,  a  monk  of  Canterbury.     Life 

of  St.  Augustine.     Wharton. 

This  is  termed  Historia  Minor.  It  is  little  else 
**i?n  an  abridgment  of  another  Life  by  the  same 
author,  published  by  Mabillon. 

Grace,  Jacobus.  Annales  Hibemice, 
1074 — 1370.  Irish  Arch.  Soc.  See 
Ireland. 

The  author  was  a  monk  of  Kilkenny,  and  wrote 
circa  1370. 

Grafton.  Abridgment  of  the  Chronicles 
of  England  (1562),  and  the  Chronicle  at 
large  (1569),  by  Richard  Grafton,  a 
printer,  who  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 
English  printers  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Gray,  Sir  Thomas.  Scalacronica  :  a 
Chronicle  of  England  and  Scotland, 
from  A.D.  1056  to  1362.  Maitland  Club. 

Graystane-s,    Roiiekt.     History  of  the 

Church  of  Durham,  from  a.d.  12 14  to 

1336.     Wharton ;  Surtees. 

Robert  Graistan,  or  Graistun,  snb-prior  of  Dur- 
ham, was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  sec  in  1333, 
but  obtaining  neither  the  royal  nor  the  papal  ap- 
proval he  was  set  aside. 

Grossete.ste,  Bishop.  Letters  of.  Record. 
The  letters,  131  in  numl>cr,  range  from 
A.D.  1 2 10  to  1253,  and  though  deal- 
ing with  the  political  history  of  the  time, 
rder  especially  to  the  writer's  own  dio- 
of  Lincoln. 


GuALo  Camber.  Britanicus  Carmen  in 
Monachos. 

He  wrote  circa  11 70.  The  poem  will  be  found 
printed  in  Fabriciu>  Bibliotheca  Latina,  3  vols, 
royal  8vo.,  Turin,  185S. 

Hadenham,  Edmund  of,  a  monk  of 
Rochei.ter.  Annnles  RofTenscs.  Part 
(from  A.D.  604  to  1307)  in  Whafton. 

Hagustaldensis.  Sec  Hexham,  John 
of,  Richard  of. 

Halle.  Union  of  the  two  noble  illustrious 
Families  of  Lancaster  and  York,  London, 
1548;  afterwards  issued  as  *' Halle's 
Chronicle,"  containing  the  History  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  Henr}*  IV., 
4to.,  London^  1809.  Mainly  describes 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  but  was  continued 
by  Grafton  .so  as  to  include  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIH. 

Edward  Halle  was  a  schol.ar  of  F.ton,  who  be- 
came recorder  of  London,  and  died  in  1517.  His 
grandfather,  David  H.-illc,  had  l>ccn  a  con-^tant  at- 
tendant on  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  his  recol- 
lections of  the  events  of  hi^  time  arc  so  intervt'oven 
with  the  work  as  to  ;::ivc  it  something  like  the 
authority  of  a  coniemporar>'  production." 

HAr.DiN(;,  John.  A  Chronicle,  in  verse, 
*'from  the  first  beginning  of  England" 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  with  a  prose 
Continuation  by  an  unknown  writer,  to 
A.D.  1538.  London ^  1543;  and  with 
Grafton's  Continuation,  London ,  1812. 

Hardin;?:  was  a  North  countryman,  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  discoverc'l  m.iny  documents  proving 
the  feud.1l  subjection  of  Scotl.ind  to  Enjiland,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  by  F.dward  IV.,  but  his 
papers  appear  to  have  been  forgeries. 

Harflet,  Siege  of,  and  **lbtayl  of  Azen- 
court,'*  by  King  Henry  V.,  141 5. 

Printed  in  the  "  Collection  dcs  Chroniques 
Nationales  Fnin9aiscs,"  by  Buckon.  J*ari»t  1824 
—29. 

Harry,  Blind  ;  or,  Henry  the  Min- 
strel. Acts  and  Deeds  of  the  most 
famous  Champion  Sir  AVilliam  Wal- 
lace, Knight  of  Ellcrslie.  4to.,  Edinb.^ 
1578  ;  3  vols.  8vo.,  Perthy  1 790;  2  vols. 
4to.,  Edhib.,  1820. 

The  author  of  this  poem  lived  circa  1470. 

The  Edinburgh  edition  ctmtains  Harbour's  Hist., 
and  is  entitled  "The  linicc  and  Wallace."  They 
are  from  two  ancient  MSS.  pre»cr\-ed  in  the 
Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 

Hastingensi,   Carmen   dc  Hello  (1066). 

Monumenta.    See  WiDO. 
Heddius,  Stephanus.    Vita  S.  Wilfridi, 

Episcopi   Eboracensis  (a.d.  664 — 709). 

Gale. 

A  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  w.ns  brought  to 
the  north  by  Wilfrid  to  iiistruct  his  people  in 
psalmody. 

Heimskringla  :  a  Chronicle  of  the  Sea- 
kings  of  Norway,  from  A.D.  841  to  II 77. 
It  is  a  collection  of  ancient  sagas,  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Snorro  SturlasoD^ 
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an  eminent  character  in  Iceland,  about 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  centnrj. 

The  vnrk  dod  not  embody  any  ED£lLlh  WTltUi 
but  ii  if  meniLoaed  here  u  iiQ<^iJnE  the  again 
TFnion  at  the  eiplaiu  of  the  Narlhmca.  See 
•omc  eilncu,  A.D.  1066,  1098.  The  IsUndic  leit 
iru  published  at  Upula»  ^toU.  flro.,  1S16;  ujd 

IlEMINGFOKD,  Or  HEMTNGBURGH,  WAL- 
TER. OF.  Chronica,  fiom  A.D.  1066  to 
1272.     Golf;  Eng.  Hill.  Soc. 

■ Lives  of  Edward  I.,  II..  and  III.  [in 

et,  A.D.  1272  to  1346,  //tame}  have 
n  ascribed  to  him,  but  it  is  believed 
that  all  after  A.D.  1197  is  the  work  of 

a(  Giibun.  in  Yarli- 


Meminglbrd  WJU 
ahiic,  and  died  ij4i 


Hemming,  a  monk  of  Worcester.  Vita 
S,  Wlslani  Episcopi  WiEomiensis(A.D. 
1063 — 95).      WMrton;  Migne. 

Hembv  the  Mr.-JSTREL.     See  Harrt. 


HENRY  II.  and  Richard  I.  Chronicle 
of  the  Reigns  of.  Rtard.  This  work 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Benedict 
of  Peterborough,  q.  v. 

HENRY  III.  Rofal  and  Historical  Let- 
ters of  Henry  III.  Record.  The  col- 
lectioti  consists  of  nearly  700  letters, 
many  now  printed  at  length  for  the 
first  time,  though  a  summary  of  very 
many  is  to  be  loutid  in  the  "Calendar 
of  Royal  Letters"  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  Reports  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records. 

Calendarium  Gcnealogicum,  fbr  the 

Reigns  of  Henry  III.   and  Edward  I. 
Kecord.    Of  special  value  for  elucidating 
early  family  history. 
See  FisE  Rolls,   Eiceipta  :    Rotuu  Hun. 

IlliNRV  IV.     Royal  and  Historical  Let- 

ters  of  (he  Reign  of.  Raord.  These 
letters  illuslratc  biographical  history, 
and  give  a  familiar  view  of  the  cha- 
racters, events  and  manners  of  the  time 
("359  10  1404)- 

Sec  alw  English  Chronide  of  Hbhbv  IV.,  V., 
VI.     CamilnSix.  '       ' 

HENRY  V.  Memorials  of.  /iicsrd.  Three 
Lives,  now  first  printed.  1.  A  Life  by 
Robert  KEoirAN  ;  z.  A  Metrical  Chro- 
nicle, by  Prior  Elmham  ;  3,  Verses  in 
praise  of  King  Henry,  by  a  monk  of 


■ Henrici  quinti  Anglic  Regis  Gesta. 

This,  with  the  Chronica  Neustria, 
contains  the  history  between  1414 — 1422. 
A  French  MS.  With  Translation,  Eng. 


HENRY  VL  Offidal  Correspondence  of 
Thomas  Bekynton,  Secretary  to  Henry 
VL,  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wdli. 
3  vols.    Raord. 

These  coiious  volumes  contain  vtan 
of  the  Bishop's  own  letters,  and  srirad 
written  by  hun  in  the  king's  name. 

French  Wars  of  Henry  VL,  TUntfrip 

tions  of.  I  vols.  Raerd.  Derived  mostly 
from  French  sources,  they  shew  step  }ff 
step  the  decline  of  the  Ei^lish  power. 

HENRY  VIL  Memoriab  ot  Rtcard. 
Contain  a  very  landatory  life  of  Henry, 
by  Bernard  Andre,  of  Toulouse,  his  pact 
laureate;  notices  of  various  (  ' 
chiefly  in  relation  to  Henry'! 
projects;  and  an  account  ^the 

1S06. 

Materials  for  a  History  of  the  reign 

of  Reeerd.  Illustrates  the  proceed* 
ings  of  Henry  on  ascending  the  thiDnc^ 
and  shadows  out  his  future  policy. 

HENRY  Vin.  Historical  Notes  relating 
to  Ihe  History  of  England,  from  Acoes- 
sion  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Death  of  Queen 
Anne.  Record.  Usefiil  for  refoence  in 
dates,  chronology,  &c 

State  Papers  during  the  reign  of  Heniy 

VIII.,  with  Indices  of  Persons  and 
Places.  Vol.  I.  Domestic  Correspond- 
ence. Vols.  IL  and  HI.  Correspond- 
ence relating  to  Ireland.  Vols.  IV. 
and  V.  Correspondence  relating  10  Scot- 
land. Vols.  VI. — XI.  CorrespondcntB 
between  England  and  Foreign  Courts. 

Foreign  and  Domestic  State  Papers  of 
HenryVIIL  Vols.  LtolV.  a. D.  1509 
to  1528.  This  Calendar  includes  papers 
from  a  great  number  of  sources,  and  is 
intended  to  embody  "whatever  authen- 
tic original  material  exists  in  England" 
regarding    the  reign   of  Henry   VIII. 

Records  ot  the  ReformatiorL     The 

Divorce,    1537—33-     2    vols.,    Oifori, 

187a 

See  also  Valor  Enkuutkus. 
Hexhasi,  John  of.     A  conlinualor  of 

SimeonofDnrham(iI30 — II54).    Torw- 

dtn  ;  Surlta. 
John  wu  prior  of  Hexhun  la  Ihe  tmlfth  ceamy. 

Hexham,  Richard  of.     De  Gesti  Regit 
Stephani   et   Bello   Standardii,    1135— 
1139.     Taiyidm ;  Suriees. 
Siirhanl  became  Prior  et  Hexham  ia  114). 

HiBBRHici,  Annales.    See  ISEiANib 
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HiGDSN,  Ralph  (or  Ralph  of  Chester). 
Polychronicon,  from  the  Creation  to 
A-D.  1357.  V0I.L — ^iv.;  Vol.  V.  in  prep. : 
together  with  Trevisa's  Translation. 
Hec&rd;  Gale.  Bifainly  derived  from 
Polycratica  tempomm,  by  Roger  of 
Chester,  an  earlier  member  of  the  same 
house,  which  remains  onprinted.  The 
Polychronicon  was  continued  to  A.D. 
1460^  by  Caxton,  and  printed  by  him 
1482. 

Higden  was  a  monk  of  St.  Werbuis^'s,  Chester, 
died  about  1363. 


HiSTORiA  de  Gestis  Regnm  Brltannormn. 
Vide  Lanercost. 

Holinshed.  Chronicles  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  (1577) ;  2  vols. 
fi>lio^  London,  4to.,  1807. 

The  principal  writer  was  Raphael  Holinshed. 
fl£  whan  little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  steward 
to  a  zentleman  of  Warwickshire.  He  was  assbted 
br  William  Harrison,  a  canon  of  Windsor  ;  Ri- 
caasd  Scanyhutst,  a  Jesuit ;  John  Ho<^er  (or 
VowellX  duunberlain  of  Exeter ;  Francis  Thsmne, 
Tjiw^«t*.r  herald  ;  and  John  Stowe. 

Holy  Rood,  Edinburgh.  Chronicle, 
from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to 
A.D.  II 63.  Part,  from  A.D.  595,  WJiar- 
ton;  Bannatyne, 

The  first  part  is  chiefly  from  Bede,  and  ends  with 
Tu.  The  second  part  commences  Z065,  and  throws 
u^t  upon  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  north  of 
Kngland  and  south  of  Scotland. 

Holy  Trinity,  Richard  of.  Author  of 
the  Itinerary  of  Richard  I.,  q,v. 

Hoveden,  Roger.  Annales,  in  two  parts, 
A.D.  731  toii54,  and  ii54to  1201.  Sa- 
vile;  Bouquet;  Record.  4  vols.  Professor 
Slubbs  divides  the  work  into  four  parts, 
not  all  of  equal  value.  From  a.d,  732 
to  I148  Hoveden  has  added  little  to 
a  compilation  made  in  Northumbria 
about  1161  ;  from  1148  to  1169  is  from 
some  other  source,  with  additions  ;  from 
II 70  to  1 192  there  is  a  jjeneral  agree- 
ment with  Benedict  of  Peterborough  ; 
from  1 192  to  1 201  appears  to  be  wholly 
the  work  of  Hoveden,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent authority. 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  author,  than  the  fact 
that  he  was  one  of  the  kinj;'s  clerks  in  11 74,  and 
a  justice  itinerant  of  the  forests  in  1189. 

Hugh,  St.,  Life  of.     Record. 

St.  Hq^  was  bishop  of  I^incoln  from  a.d.  zx86 
to  Z300.  His  biographer  was  probably  his  con- 
fessor, Adam,  abbot  of  Evesham. 

Hugo  Candidus,  a  monk  of  Peterborough. 
History,  from  A.D.  654  to  11 75.   Sparke, 

The  work  is  a  mere  amplification  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Clutmide. 

Hugonis  Rothomagcnsis,  Epistola  ad  In- 
notentiam  Papam  IL  de  obitu  Stephani 


Regis  Anglorum  (ob.  1154).     Martene 
et  Durand. 

Hugh  was  abbot  of  Reading,  1x33 — 30,  befintt 
be  was  made  Archbishop  of  Rouen. 

HULMO,  Chronicon  S.  Benedicti  de.  Chro* 
nicle  of  S.Benet  Holme,  from  the  In- 
carnation to  1294;  continued  by  the 
Canons  of  Hickling  to  1503 ;  with  John 
of  Oxenedes.    Record, 

Huntingdon,  Henry  of.  Historia 
Anglonmi.  Part,  from  the  Incarnation 
to  A.  D.  1066,  Monunienta ;  SaviU ; 
Migne. 

De  Contemptu  Mundi.     A  Letter  to 

Walter  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  circa 
1150.      Wharton, 

The  writer  was  educated  in  the  household  of 
Robert  Bloet,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  became  arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon  about  11 10  ;  he  travelled  to 
Rome  and  elsewhere,  and  lived  into  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. 

Hyde.  Chronicle  and  Chartulary  of  Hyde 
Abbey,  Winchester,  from  a.d.  455  to 
1023.  Record,  This,  known  as  the 
Book  of  Hyde,  gives  much  information 
about  the  reign  of  Alfred  not  met  with 
elsewhere,  and  contains  the  will  of  that 
king  both  in  the  original,  and  in  an 
English  translation  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III. 

ICKHAM,  Peter  de.  Le  Livere  de  Reis 
de  Brittanic,  and  Le  Livere  de  Reis  de 
Englelerrc,  Record.  Two  treatises  which 
are  careful  abstracts  of  previous  histo- 
rians, and  have  also  interest  for  the  phi- 
lologist as  furnishing  examples  of  half- 
naturalized  French. 

Ingulfus.  Historia  Croylandensis  from 
a.d.  626  to  1089,  Fulnian ;  Saz'iie ;  to 
which  there  are  four  separate  Continua- 
tions (10S9 — 1 1 17,  attributed  to  Peter 
of  Blois  ;  1 149 — 1470 ;  1459 — 1486  ; 
i486. 

An  abbot  of  Croyland,  who  enjoyed  the  favour 
ofWillLim  I.,  and  died  about  iioo.  To  him  has 
been  ascrilxid  the  early  part  of  the  History,  but  this 
and  the  finit  Continuation  are  full  of  anachronLsms 
and  contradictions,  and  arc  all  but  certainly  fabri- 
cations of  the  X3th  or  14th  centuries  ;  the  other 
Continuations  are  considered  authentic,  but  no- 
thing is  known  of  their  authors. 

Inisfallen.  Annals,  from  A.D.  201  to 
1096,  kept  at  Inisfallcn,  in  the  lake  of 
Killamey.  C Conor.  In  reality  a  mo- 
dem compilation  by  Bishop  O'Brien 
and  John  Conry,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Inquisitiones  ad  quod  Damnum.  See 
Charter  Rolls. 

Ireland.  Chronicon  Scotorum  :  a  Chro- 
nicle of  Irish  Affairs,  from  A.M.  1 599  to 
A.D.  115a  Record    Gives  a  legendaiy 
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Ireland,  {continued). 

account  of  the  peopling  of  Ireland,  and 
details  the  invasions  of  foreigners  and  the 
intestine  wars  of  a  later  period.  Trans- 
lated from  a  MS.  part  Latin,  part  Irish. 

CogadhGaedhtlreGallaibh.  The  War 

of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill.  Record. 
The  tale  of  the  invasions  of  Ireland  by 
the  Northmen,  told  in  the  style  of  the 
Scandinavian  Sagas,  intermingled  poetry 
and  prose.  Translated  from  an  Irish  MS. 

'»  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  from  A.D.  1014 
to  1590.     Record. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  materials  for  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland. 

'  Annals  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  A.D.  16 16.  Translated  by  John 
O'Donovan.  A  compilation  (in  Irish) 
from  ancient  sources  by  the  three  bro- 
thers O'Clery,  assisted  by  Peregrine 
0*Duigenan,  in  their  temporary  retreat 
in  the  monastery  of  Donegal,  1632  to 
1636,  and  so  called  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  executed  at  the  expense  of 
Fergal  O'Gara,  lord  of  Coolavin,  and 
M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Sligo.  A  part  of 
the  work  (in  Latin)  is  given  in  (y  Conor. 

—  Annals,  from  A.D.  1074  to  15 15,  the 
last  145  years,  however,  being  mainly  a 
mere  obituary  of  the  Lacics,  Burkes, 
Butlers  and  Fitzgcralds.  Jrish  Arch. 
Soc. 

The  author.  James  Grace,  prior  of  St.  John  in 
Kilkeuuy,  died  of  the  plague  in  or  about  1539. 

Acta  Sanctorum  veteris  Scoticc  sive 

Hibernicne.  Tom.  i.  ii.,  fol.  Lott- 
vaiUy  1645. 

Historic  and  Municipal  Documents, 

from  the  Archives  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
A.D.  1172— 1320,  by  John  T.  Gilbert. 
Record. 

Ilistor}-  of  the  Viceroys  of  Ireland. 

By  J.  T.  Gilbert.     1865. 

Roll  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland, 

16  Richard  II.     ////n/.  Record. 

— ^  The  Statutes  at  large  passed  in  Par- 
liaments licid  in  Ireland  from  3  Edw.  II. 
(1310)  to  40  George  IIL  (1800),  fol, 
20  vols.      Record. 

— --  Inquisilionum  in  Officio  Rotulorum 
Canccllariic  Hibernian  Rcpertonim,  2 
vols.,  folio,  1826— 1829.     Record. 


—  Rotulorum  Patentium  et  Clausanim 
Cancell.   Hib.   Calendarium,   Henry  II 
—VII.,  Vol.  L,  fol.,  182S.    Record. 

— ■  Charto?    Privilegia   et    Immunitates, 
Ric.  II.    Record,    Unfinished. 

—  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  5 — 35  Henry 
VIU.    Record,    Unftuishcd. 


Ireland,  {continued). 

Calendar   of   Patent    Rolls,    1-^16 

James  I.     Record.     Unfinished. 

Repertory  of  Patent  Rolls  of  Ireland^ 

James  I.  et  scq.,  2  vols.     Record. 

Rotuli   Select!  ad  res   Anglicas  et 

Hibemicas  spectantes.   Record. 

Calendar  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls, 

Henry  VHI.,   Edw.   VI.,    Maiy,   and 
Elizabeth,  Vol.  L     Record. 

Irish  State  Papers.      Vols.    I.,   XL 

A.D.  150910  1585.    Record, 

Irish  State  Papers,  of  the  reign  of 

James  I.     Vols.    I.,  II.,  A.D.   i«)3 — 
1 60S.    Record. 

Liber  Munerum  Publicorum  Hiber- 

niic,  ab  an.  11 52  usque  ad  1827  ;  or  The 
Establishments  of  Ireland.  '  Record. 

An  incomplete  work,  containing  a  vast 
mass  of  valuable  matter,  relating  to  both 
Church  and  State,  but  with  difficulty 
consultable,  from  its  utter  want  of  sys- 
tematic arrangement. 

Carew  Papers  in  the  Lambeth  Li- 
brary. Vols.  I.  toVI.   A.  D.  1 5 1 5  to  1624. 
Record.    These  papers  are  of  great  value 
to  all  students  of  Irish  history. 

See  also  Marlborough,  Henry  of, 
Anolo-Normanni^  Poem  a,  and  the 
publications  of  the  Irish  Archi^ologicai 
and  IbemO'Celtic  Societies, 

JAMES  I.      Domestic    State    Papers   of 
James  I.     5  vols.    A.D.   1603  to  1625. 
New  light  is  here  thrown  on  the  Gun- 
powder plot,  the  Overbury  murder,  the 
death  of  Ralegh,  &c     Record. 

The  fo!lo7viftg  zi'orhs  way  a/so  he  consulted. 

Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  James  I., 
by  Osborne,  i2mo.,  London^  165S,  Wel- 
don,  2  vols.  Edinb.,  181 1,  and  others. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple's  (Lord  Ilailcs)  Me- 
morials and  Letters  relating  to  the  reign 
of  James  I.     8vo.,  GlasgoiVy  1766. 

Carleton's  (Sir  Dudley)  letters  during  his 
Embassy  in  Holland,  from  A.D.  1 615  to 
1620.     4to.,  Loud.y  1757. 

Ruth ven's  Letters,  161 5 — 1 662.  Roxburgh^ 

Letters  and  Dispatches  from  Sir  H.  \Yot- 
ton  toJamesL,  1617 — 20.    Roxbur:^he. 

King  James'  Works  (published  by  Bp.  of 
Winton).     Folio,  London^  1616 — 20. 

Relations  between  England  and  Germany, 
1 61 8.     Camden  Soc. 

Spanish  Account  of  the  proposed  Marriage 
of  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta,  1623. 
Camden  Soc. 

See  also  Exchequer  ;  Ireland,  State  I^ven  r 
Aqbotsford  and  Bannatvnb  Clubs. 
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JAMES  II.  Life  of  James  II.,  collected 
out  of  Memoirs,  writ  of  his  own  hand,  by 
Rev.  J.  Stainer  Clarke,  2  vols.  4to.,  Lost' 
doHy  1816;  a  work  of  doubtful  authority. 

The  /oUawing  works  may  be  consulted. 

Clarendon's  State  Letters  during  the  reign 
of  James  II.    3  vols,  folio,  Oxott.,  1767. 

Correspondence  and  Diaries  of  Henry  and 

Lawrence  Hyde,  earls  of  Clarendon  and 

Rochester,    from  a,d.   1687    to    1690. 

2  vols.  4to.,  Londorty  1828. 

The  Hydcs  were  sons  of  Lord  Chancellor  Garen- 
doB,  auid  consequently  uncles  to  Queens  Mary  and 
^me-  Henry  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  WU- 
Uam  III.,  and  lived  in  retirement,  but  his  brother 
Lawrence  accepted  office,  and  was  made  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Burnet's  History  of  James  II.   Ed.  Routh. 
Oxotty  1852. 
See  also  Bannatykh,  Camden. 

Joannes  Historiographus,  Chronicon  An- 

gliae.  1347. 

Printed  in  Reliquiae  Manuscriptorum,  by  Lude- 
wig,  Francfort,  xjaa 

JOHN. 

See  under  Exchequer,  Liberate  Rolls,  and 
Ofabta  Rolls,  temp.  Reg.  Joannis. 

Jordan  US  Fantosma.  Anglo-Norman 
Chronicle  of  the  War  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scots  in  1 173-4,     Surtecs. 

Printed  also  by  Michel  in  the  Chroniqucs  des 
Ducsde  Nonnandie,  3  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1836 — 44. 
Jofdan  Fantosme  wrote  c.  X174. 

JUMiEGES,  William  of.  Historia  Nor- 
mannomm,  from  A.D.  860  to  1137. 
Camden;  Duchesne. 

Knighton,  Henry.    Chronicon  de  Even- 

tibus  Angliae,  from   A.D.  950  to  1395. 

Twysden. 

A  canon  of  Leicester,  living  about  the  close  of 
tbe  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Lagamon,  or  Layamon.    Brut,  or  Chroni- 
cle of  Britain.  3  vols.  8vo.,  London  J  1847. 
A  poetical  Semi-Saxon   Paraphrase  of 
the  Brut  of  Wace. 

LANCASTKiiC  Ducatus.  Calendarium  in- 
qnisitionum  post  mortem,  and  a  Calcn- 
aar  of  the  Pleadings,  Depositions,  &c., 
Henry  VII.  to  end  of  Elizabeth.  3  vols. 
Record. 

Lanercost,  Canonicus  de.  Historia  de 
Gestis  Regum  Britannorum  et  Anglorura 
a  Cassibellano  ad  ann.  20  Edw.  III., 
1346,  per  quendam  Canonicum  de  Laner- 
cost in   Comitatu   Cumbrioc.      Edinb.y 

1839. 

^—  Chronicon  de,  1201 — 1346.  Maii- 
land  and  Bannatyne  Clubs. 

Lanfranci  Epistolse  Archicp.  Cant.  LX. 
( 1070 — 1089).  In  Lanfranci  Opera,  fol. , 
Paris^  1648  ;  also  in  Migne. 


Langtoft,  Peter.  Chronicle,  from  Brute 

to  Cadwallader,  and  from  Cadwallader 

to  A.D.  1307.      Heame;  Record.     The 

work    is    in    verse,    and   is   a    curious 

specimen  of  the  French  of  Yorkshire. 

The  latter  part  only  was  translated  from 

the  French,  by  Robert  of  Brunne,  circa 

1330. 

A  canon  of  Bridlington,  living  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II. 

Lanquet.  The  Epitome  of  Chronicles, 
4to.,  London y  1549;  brought  down  by 
Lanquet  only  to  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  but 
continued  (in  two  editions)  by  Tliomas 
Cooper,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  1558. 

_  Thomas  Lanquet  was  a  student  of  Oxford,  but 
little  more  is  known  concerning  him.  Cooper  was 
.'ilso  an  Oxford  man  ;  he  was  successively  dean  of 
Christ  Church  and  of  Gloucester,  and  bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  of  Winchester ;  he  died  in  1594. 

Laudunensis  Anonymi  Chronicon,  ab 
A.  C. — 12 1 8.     Bouquet. 

This  Chronicle  touches  upon  English  history. 

LiNDWooD,  GuiL.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
1442 — 46.  Provinciale  seu  Constitu- 
tiones  Anglise,  lib.  5.  Fol.,  Paris,  1506  ; 
8vo.,  London,  1557  ;  fol.,  Oxon.,  1679. 

Llancarvan,  Caradoc  of.  See  Brut 
Y  Tywysogion. 

Llandaff,  Stephen,  or  Geoffrey  of. 
Life  of  St.Teliav,  bishop  of  Llaiidafl 
(c.  550).      Wharton. 

Loch  Ce'.     See  Ireland. 

London,  Chronicle  of.  An  anonymous 
work,  extending  from  A.D.  iiS9toi483. 
4to.,  London,  1827. 

—  Chroniques  de  London,  depuis  Tan 
1260  ^  Tan  1344. 


Chronicon  Majorum  et  Vice-comitum 


London iarum,  1 178 — 1274,  (De  Antiquis 
Legibus  Liber).     Camden  Soc, 


Londinensis   Gildhallae    Munimenta. 

Record.  Contains  Liber  Albus,  Liber 
Custumarum,  and  Liber  Horn,  and  fur- 
nishes an  account  of  the  laws,  regula- 
tions and  institutions  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
century. 

London,  John  of.     See  Flores  His- 

TORIARUM. 

Mailros,  Chronica  de,  from  A.D.  731  to 
1270.  Fulman  ;  Sta>enson  ;  Bannatyne, 
The  early  part  of  the  Chronicle  of  Mel- 
rose is  of  little  moment,  but  from  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
it  contains  much  information  on  Scottish 
affairs  in  connexion  with  England. 
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Malmesbury,  William  of.  De  Gestis 
Regum  Anglorum,  from  a.d.  449  to 
1125,  with  a  Continuation  (Historic 
Novelise)  to  1 142.  Monumenta  to  1066  ; 
Eng.  Hist.  Soc,  ;  SaviU  ;  Migne, 

^—  De  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglorum, 
from  A.  D.  601  to  1 1 22.  SavUe  ;  Record  ; 
Migne. 

— ^  Life  of  Aldhelm  and  Antiquities  of 
Glastonbury.     Gale;  Migne ;   Wharton, 

Of  this  writer  little  is  known,  except  that  he  was 
a  Benedictine  of  Malmesbury,  and  died  in  X143,  or 
later. 

Mannia.  Monumenta  de  Insula.  A  Col- 
lection of  National  Documents  relating 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  Translations. 
Manx  Soc. 


Chronicon  Mannise  et  Insularum,  1066 


— 1 266.  Printed  by  Johnston,  with  other 
extracts,  in  Antiquitates  Celto-Norman- 
nioB.  Copenhagen^  1786  ;  Christiana ^ 
1820  ;  and  in  Camden* s  Britannia,  Lon- 
don^  1610. 
Styled  also  Chronicon  Regum  Mannise. 

See  publications  of  the  Manx  Society, 
p.  582. 

Mapes,  Gualtenis.  De  nugis  Curialium 
distinctiones  Quinque.    Camden. 

Walter  Mapes  was  Archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
c.  Z196. 

Margan.  Annals,  from  a.d.  1066  to 
1232,  imperfect,  Gale ;  Record,  Mainly 
an  abrid^pnent  of  Malmesbury,  with 
notices  of  Welsh  affairs  added,  it  having 
been  kept  at  the  abbey  of  Margan,  in 
Glamorganshire. 

Marianus  Scotus.  Chronicon  Univer- 
sale, from  the  Creation  to  A.D.  1083  i 
with  a  Continuation  to  A.D.  1200,  by 
Dodechin,  abbot  of  St.  Disibod,  near 
Treves.  Pistorius ;  Pertz.  Portions  in 
Lelandf  Bouquet,  Sec, 

Marianus  the  Irishman  went  to  Germany,  and 
'was  a  monk  at  Mayence  at  the  time  of  Us  death, 
A.u.  1086. 

Marisco,  Ada  de.  Epistolae.  See  Monu- 
menta Franciscana. 

Mark  the  Anchorite.    See  Nennius. 

Marlborough,  Henricus  de.  Cronica 
excerpta  de  medulla  diversorum  Croni- 
corum,  prcccipuc  Ran ul phi  Cestrensis, 
una  cum  quibusdamcapitulisde  Cronicis 
Hibemix  (1421).  Camden,  Brit,,  1371 — 
142 1. 

An  English  translation  by  Ware,  folio,  DttStin, 
1633.    See  also  Holinshbd. 

Marlborough,  Thomas  of,  joint  author 
of  the  Evesham  Chromcle.  Record, 


MARY.  Foreign  State  Pipers  of  Maij. 
A.D.  1553  to  1558.  Much  new  matter 
relating  to  the  loss  of  Calais  is  to  be 
found  in  this  volume.    Record. 

Domestic  State  Papers.  Sec  Ed- 
ward VL 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Accoonts  and 
Papers  relating  to.     Camden  Soe. 

—  Scottish  State  Papers.     Record, 
See  abo  Abbotspord  Club. 

Melsa.     Annals  of  the  Cistercian  Abbe^ 

of  Meaux,  in  Yoiiuhire^  from  A.D.  11 50 

to  1406.    Record, 

The  author  was  Thomas  de  Burton,  the  nioD* 
tcenth  ahbot 

Menevi  A.  Annals  of  the  Church  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, from  A.D.  438  to  1286.    Wharton, 

Monmouth,  Geoffrey  of.  Histoiia 
Britonum,  or  Britannise  utriusqae  Re- 
gum et  Principum  origo  et  gesta.  Qur- 
ton  Soc. ;  Heidelberg. 

He  was  Archdeacon,  and  afterwards  Bisliop  oC 
St.  Asaph,  and  died  about  11 54.  His  work  » 
professedly  a  translation  of  some  work  ia  tbe 
British  tongue,  which  W.ilter,  Archdeacon  of 
<3xford,  requested  him  to  translate.  It  possiUy 
contains  some  truth,  but  is  in  the  main  fabolaoB* 
and  is  used  largely  in  the  mediaeval  romances. 

Monumenta  Franciscana.  Record, 
Contains  Eccleston,  q,  v.,  also  original 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Franciscans  in  England,  letters oC 
Adam  de  Marisco,  &c. 

Monte,  Robertus  de.  Suo  de  Torineio 
Accessiones  et  Appendix  Germana  de 
rebus  prsecipue  Anglo-Normannids, 
385 — II 00.  Pistorius ;  Bouquet;  Dm* 
chesne ;  D^Achery  ;  Pertz. 

A  continuation  of  Marianus  Scotus,  widiqKdal 
reference  to  England  and  Normandy. 

More,  Sir  Thomas  de  la.    De  vita  et 

morte  Edwardi  II.     Camden. 

A  knight  of  Gloucestershire,  living  in  the  tiowof 
Edward  III. 

MURIMUTH,     Adam.      Qironicle,    from 

A.D.  1303  to  1336,  with  a  Continuation 

to  138a      Ed.  Ant.  Hall,  Sva,  Oxom,^ 

1722.     Eng,  Hist,  Soc, 

He  was  a  canon  of  St.  Pud's,  who  lived  ia  d» 
time  of  Richard  II. 

Nennius.    Historia  Britonum,  from  Bmte 

to  A.D.  680.     Monuvunta  ;  Gale ;  Ber* 

tram  ;  Eng.  Hist.  Soc.,  &»c.  (Ed.  Gumit 

Lond.,  18 1 9). 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  author,  and  the  wmit 
has  been  by  some  ascribed  to  Gildas,  to  Maxk  tbe 
Anchorite,  or  to  an  anonymous  writer. 

Neot,  St.  Chronicon.  Gale.  A  com- 
pilation mainly  from  Beda  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  extending  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Julius  Caesar  to  A  D.  941 ;  some- 
times ascribed  to  Asser,  but  more  probtbly 
belonging  to  the  izthor  13th.  centmy* 
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NEUBV.IGSNSIS,  WiLLELMUS.  Historia 
Reram  Anglicamm.  From  A.D.  1066 
to  II 97.  Hiiddberg ;  Heamt ;  Eng. 
nut.  Sac. 

That  Wtlliaa  was  a  monk  of  Newbnrgh.  near 
Easia^wold,  in  Yorkshire,  and  died  c.  1208  ;  he  is 
sometimes  called  Willelmus  Parvus,  or  William  of 


NiGKRy  Radulfus.  Chronicon  succinc- 
tum  de  vitis  Imperatorum  et  tarn  Francix 
aaam  Angliae  Regum,  A.D.  1206. — (2.) 
De  Regis  Angliae,  &c.     Caxton  Soc, 

KoNARUM  Inquisitiones.  See  Exchequer, 
Records. 

Norman  Rolls. — Rotuli  Normannia  in 
Tmri  Londinensi  asservati,  Johanne  et 
Henrico  V.,  Anglis  Regibus.  Con- 
taining the  rolls  ^r  AD.  1200  to  1205, 
and  for  141 7.    Record. 

Very  valuable  as  shewing  the  steps 
by  which  Normandy  was  lost  by  John, 
and  the  rapid  success  of  Henry  V. 

Normandy.  Magni  Rotuli  Scaccarii  Nor- 
manniae,  with  Observations  on  the  Great 
Roll  of  the  Exchequer  of  Normandy. 
Ant.  Soc. 

—  Narratiyes  of  the  expulsion  of  the 

Ei^lish  from,  A.D.  1449,  1450.    Record, 

An  account,   by  French  eye-witnesses, 

who  write  with  considerable  power  and 

minuteness. 

NoRMANNORUM  Gesta  in  Fianda,  ad. 
837—^96.     Duchesne. 

NoRTHKRN  Registers,  Historical  Papers 
and  Letters  from  the.     Record. 

ninstrating  the  general  history  of  the 
north  of  England,  particularly  in  its  re- 
lation to  Scotland. 

Northmen.  A  Collection  of  Sagas  and 
other  Historical  Documents  relating  to 
the  Settlements  and  Descents  of  the 
Northmen  on  the  British  Isles.  Vols.  I. 
aiul  II.    In  prep.  Record. 

Norwich.  Annals  of  the  Church  of  Nor- 
wich, from  ad.  1042  to  1299,  by  Bar- 
tholomew de  Cotton,  with  an  anony- 
mous Continuation  to  1445.  Wharton  ; 
Rtcord. 

Oblata  Rolls.    See  Exchequer. 

Ordericus  Vitalis.  Historia  Ecde- 
riastica,  from  the  Creation  to  ad.  1124 ; 
the  latter  portion  has  much  valuable 
matter  relating  to  the  Normans  in  Eng- 
land. Duch^u;  Migne.  Ed.  Prevost, 
PariSf  5  vols.  8vo.,  1838.  A  portion 
cml  J  in  Maseres. 

Orderic  was  bom  in  England,  but  became  a 
XMok  in  Nomandy,  and  died  probably  about 
XS4S. 


Osberne,  a  canon  of  Canterbury,  livings 
in  1070.  Life,  Passion,  and  Translatioa 
of  St.  Elphege,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.    Wharton. 

— —  LifeofDunstan.  Wharton;  MabilUnu 

Oseney.  Annals,  from  AD.  1016  to  1347. 
Gale  ;  Record. 

Otterburne,  Thomas.  Chronicle,  from 
Brute  to  A  D.  142a     Hearne. 

A  Franciscan,  supposed   to  have  died  about 
Z43Z. 

Oxford,  University  of.  Munimenta  Aca* 
demica.  Record.  Supplies  materials  for 
a  history  of  academic  life  and  studies 
at  Oxford  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Enactments  in  Parliament  specially 

concerning  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  13  Henry  IV. — 32  Vict. 
Oxford,  1869. 

OxNEDES,  John  de.    Chronica,  from  the 
time  of  Alfred  to  a.d.  1292.      Record. 
Contains  some  notices  of  the   east  oT 
England  not  found  elsewhere. 

Paisley.  Register  of  the  Monastery,  from 
AD.  1 1 63  to  1529.     Maitland. 

Paris,  Matthew.  Historia  Major,  front 
the  Creation  to  A  D.  1066.  VoL  L 
Vol.  II.  in  prep.  Record.  This  portioa 
is  now  published  for  the  first  time; 
the  latter  part,  from  A.D.  1066  to  1259, 
by  Parker  and  by  Wats.  Folio,  London^ 
1640. 

Historia  Minor,   from  A.D.  1067  ta 

1253.  Record.  A  Continuation,  1259— 
1307,  ascribed  to  Rishanger.   Ibid. 

Vitse  duorum  Offarum,  a  compilatioit 

from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Hoveden. 
and  Malmesbury.    In  Wats'  edition. 

'  Vitae  viginti  trium  Abbatum  Sancti 
Albani,  from  Willegod,  the  first  abbot 
(A.D.  787),  to  John,  the  twenty-third 
(AD.  123s).    In  Wats*  edition. 


Matthew  Paris  was  a  monk  of  St  Alban's, 
was  much  favoured  by  Henry  III.,  and  was  also  ^._- 
ployed  on  a  mission  to  Norway,  b^  Pope  Innocent 
1  v.,  but  little  more  is  known  of  hun.  Hediedia 
1259. 


Parliament.  Modus  Tenendi  Parliamea* 
tum.  Record.  An  ancient  treatise  OIR 
the  mode  of  holding  Parliaments  in 
land. 


—  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  (1 
mencingAD.  1509).  Record* 
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Parliament.    Journals  of  the  House  of 

Commons    (commencing    A.  D.    I547)« 

Record. 

In  the  "  Documents  illustrative  of  English  His- 
tory," (Cole),  fol..  Record^  18x4,  will  be  found  the 
9  Rolls  of  la  Edw.  II.  not  in  tne  ed.  of  1765. 

Parliamentary  Writs.  Parliamentary 
Writs  and  Writs  of  Military  Summons. 
Confined  to  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
II.  4  vols,  folio,  1273— 1327.  Toge- 
ther with  the  Reconls  and  Monuments 
relating  to  the  suit  and  service  done  to 
the  King's  High  Court  of  Parliament,  &c. 
Record. 

Parliamentorum  Rotuli,  ut  et  Peti- 
tiones  et  Placita  in  Parliamento.  Six 
vols.,  extending  from  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  the  nineteenth  year  of  Henry 
VIL  (1504).  Record.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Government  publica- 
tions for  our  constitutional  histor)'.  By 
the  complete  Index  piinted  in  1832  re- 
ference is  made  easy. 

Patent  Rolls.     See  Charter  Rolls. 

Perth.  Chronicle  of,  from  a.d.  12 10  to 
1668.     Maitland. 

Peterborough,  Benedict  of.  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Reigns  of  Henry  II.  and 
Richard  I.  Record ;  Hearne.  A  very 
valuable  work,  and  one  of  the  best 
existing  specimens  of  a  medieval  Chro- 
nicle, extending  from  A.D.  1169  to  1192, 
whose  author  is  unknown,  the  ascrip- 
tion to  Benedict,  abbot  of  Peterborough, 
(circa  1200,)  being  supposititious. 

Vita  S.  Thomx.     Caxton  Soc. 

Peteruorough,   John  of.     Chronicle, 

from  A.D.  654  to  1368.    Sparke;  Caxton 

Soc. 

John  appc.nrs  to  have  been  an  abbot  of  Peter- 
borough. Sparke  calls  the  author  Robert  de 
Bosion. 

Petrohurgense  Chronicon  ;  auctore  Mo- 
nacho  anon^THO,  A.  D.  1 122 — 1 195.     Ccuc- 

ion  Soc. 

PiCTAVENsis,  Guilelmus.  Gesta  Guil- 
lelmi  Duels  Nomiannorum  et  Regis  An- 
glonim.  Duchesne ;  Maseres  ;  Migne. 
An  imperfect  work,  only  extending  from 
A.D.  1035  to  1067  ;  it  is  more  of  a  pane- 
gyric than  a  reliable  history. 

William  of  Poitou,  an  attendant  of  William  in  his 
invasion  of  England,  was  archdeacon  of  Lisieux. 

Pipe  Rolls.   See  Exchequer  Records. 

Placitorum  in  Domo  Capitulari  West- 
monasteriensi.     See  Curia  Regis. 

Political  Poems  and  Songs,  from  Ed- 
ward III.  to  Henry  VIII.  3  vols. 
Record, 

Political  Songs  of  England,  from  John  to 
Edw.  II.     Camden  Soc, 


PoNTicus  Virunnius.  Epitome  of  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth's  History  of  Britain. 
Heidelberg, 

Privy  Council.  Proceedings  and  Ordi- 
nances of  the  Privy  Council  of  England. 
From  1386  to  1542.     7  vols.    Record. 

Radulphus.      Vide    Diceto,     Niges^ 

HiGDEN. 

Ragman  Rolls.  Instnimenta  Publica, 
sive  Processus  super  fidelitatibus  et  ho- 
magiis  Scotonim  Domino  regi  Anglise 
factis  A.D.  1291 — 1296.    Bannatym. 

Ramsey.  Historia  Ramesiensis,  (Ramsey 
Abbey,  in  Cambridgeshire,)  from  a.d. 
924  to  1066.  Gale,  Written  during  the 
time  of  Abbot  Walter,  who  died  in  1 160. 

—  Ramsiense  Chronicon.    MahiUon. 

Rastell.  Chronicles  of  divers  Realms, 
and  most  specially  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land, otherwise  odled  The  Pastime  of 
People.  Folio,  London^  1529.  The 
Chronicles  are  of  the  Papacy,  of  France, 
Normandy,  Flanders,  and  England,  but 
the  last  is  much  more  full  than  any 
of  the  rest. 

John  Rastell,  the  compiler,  was  a  native  of 
London.  He  was  a  printer,  and  was  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Sir  Thomas  More  :  he  died  in  X536.  The 
Chronicle  was  reprinted  by  Dr.  Dibcun.  4to., 
London^  181 1. 

Redman,  Robert,  author  of  a  Life  of 
Henry  V.    Record, 

Regan,  Maurice.  Histoire  d'Irlande. 
A  Fragment  belonging  to  1167 — 73. 
Contained  in  Harris  Hibemica.  8vo.» 
Dubdn^  1770. 

RiCARDUS  Canonicus.     See  Richard  I. 

RiCEMARCH.     Life  of  St  David,   incor- 
porated by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  bis 
work  on  the  see  of  St.  David's.    Whar- 
ton. 
A  bishop  of  St.  David's  (died  Z096). 

RICHARD  I.  Chronicles  and  Memorials 
of.  /Record.  Vol.  I.  Itinerarium  Pere- 
grinorum  et  gesta  Regis  Ricardi.  Vol  II. 
Epistolae  Cantuarienses  ;  the  Letters  of 
the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  1187 — 99. 

The  authorship  of  the  Chronicle  in  Vol.  I.,  as- 
cribed to  Geoffrey  Vinesauf,  is  now  more  correctly 
given  to  Richard,  Canon  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of 
London.  The  narrative  extends  from  1 187—^,  and 
relates  chiefly  to  the  exploits  of  Richard  I.  from 
his  departure  from  England  in  December,  1189,  to 
his  death.  It  was  no  doubt  written  by  an  eye- 
witness. 

Vol.  II.  throws  much  light  upon  the  ecclesias- 
tical condition  of  England  during  Richard  I.'s 
reign,  referring  especially  to  the  dispute  .ibout  Abpc 
Baldwin's  proposed  College  of  Secular  Canons  at 
Hackington. 

See  in  Exchequrr,  Roll  of  the  Pipe  ;  Pbti3U 
BOROUGH,  Benedict  of. 
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RiCHAKD  I.  [tonlinued). 

Chronique  Abtegee  da  Roi  Richard  . 

Cceur.de-Lion  depuis  son  retour  de  I'.i- 

lestine  jusqu'i  sa  mort  (1191 — 99). 

An  utiact  rn>m  a  "Hi<t«re  Uiiiv<r»l[c."  by  1 
Jehu  Rzvcnsii,    i^.      Prinud  by   PoUier,   al 
Itdaeii,  in  Rtemt  Ritnifttlin  A'snuiu/f . 
RICHARD  II.    Chronique  de  U  Traison 

et  Mort  de  Richart  Deux  Roy  Dengle- 

teiTC     EngOih  Historical  Sonrty. 

Thii  <woA.  afTordK  tlrans  grDundi  iat  doublinn 
Ihe  ommonLy  received  accouni  of  [he  death  oC 
Kichardll. 
Chronique  de  Richard  II.  depuis  I'an 

1377 — 1399,  pu  Jean  le  Beau,  Chanoine 

i  Liege  {c.  1450). 

Printed  at  end  cf  Fr^tsut  m  Buchon**  Editioii, 


a  the  Deposit 


Cam- 


Hfa, 

in  Set. 

—  Ei^lish  Chronicle  of  Reigns  of  Ric. 
IL,  Henry  IV.,  V..  VI.     Camden  Sac. 

RICHARD  III.  and  HENRY  VIL.  Let- 
ten  and  Papers  illustrative  of  the  reigns 
o£  Ktcerd.  Contain  hitherto  anpab- 
fiihed  diplomatic  papers  of  Richard  III., 
Spanish  and  Scottish  correspondence, 
L  Hen.  vn.,  and  many  most  interesting 
particulars  r^arding  the  De  la  Poles 
and  other  Yorkist  exiles. 

RlEVAUUC,  AlLRED  OF.  (i.)  De  Bello 
Staodaidii,  1138;  (2.)  Geneali^a  Re- 
gtun  Angloram  (from  Ethclwulf  to  Ha- 
told) ;  (3.)  De  Sanctimonioli  de  Wattun. 
Tttyiden. 
Aflndwu  abbot  of  Rievaulk,  djca  ej6d. 

RlEVAUUt,  William  of.  Sec  New- 
BUKGH,  William  of. 

RisHANGER,   William,  a  monk  of  SI. 
Alban's,   lemp.  Edw.  I.     Chronicle  of 
English    History,   from   a.d.   1259    to 
1307.    Rttord. 
USS.   niii,    iDperfe^.  ««  •*  »>>Lcli  con>e> 

De  Bellis  Lewes  et  Evesham.  Cam- 
den Soc.  Contains  a  collection  of  mira- 
cles attributed  to  Simon  de  Monlfort. 

ROCHFORT,  John.     See    Flokes    IIis- 

TORIARUM. 

RoFFENSis  Annates.    See  Hadekham. 
RoFFENsts  Textus.     Hcarnc. 
A  coHection  of  early  daciimeiii!!  illuilratine  the 

-  '    -  '  "    -  only  hij   been   printed  by 


RoTULI  de  Dominabns  et  Pueiis  el  PuclUs 
de  donatione  Regis  in  lii.  Comitatibus 
de  itiiMnu'e  Hugonis  de  Morewich,  Rod. 


.1  lawi.     Part  o 


56s 

Murdac,  &c.,  31  Hen.  IL,  1185.    Co* 

rante  Staccy  GrimaJdi,  1S30. 
RoTULi   Hundredorum  temporibus   Hen- 
rici  III.  et  EdwarJi  I.  et  Turri  Londi- 
nensi  et  in  Curii  rcccplx  Scaccarii  West> 

The  records  of  inquiries  made  in  eretj 
hundred  in  the  banning  of  the  reign  at 
Edward  I.  as  to  the  injuries  that  the 
royal  revenue  had  suiTered  from  tenant* 
alienating  Iheir  lands,  and  illegally  hold- 
ing courts  and  levying  lolls,  during  the 


a    Engl^h   : 


Fiirley'»"Hi». 


Rous,  John.  Historia  R^^um  Angliit 
Heartu.  From  the  first  peopling  o£  Bri» 
tain  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  ;  re- 
markable as  containing  the  earliest  state- 


:  character  of  Richard 
III.  is  founded.  See  pp.  zOl,  265,  366 
of  this  work. 

Rl'dborne,  Thomas.  Historia  Majot. 
Wharien.  A  history  of  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, from  ilsfoundalion  (o  A.D.  1138. 
Archdeacon  of  Sudboiy,  and  afierwardi  biihop 

Rymer.    See  Fcedbra, 

Salisdukv,  Chkonicleof.  SeeWvKES. 

Salisbury,  John  of.  Life  of  St.  An- 
seltrL    Wharton;  Migtu. 

Life  of  Becket.     Migni;  CUis. 

yipAtcirta  T175.  AneTwardibLihopoKJluTtTef. 

Salteria,  Henry  de.    St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory. 
Suppofted  to  have  lived  about  1150. 

Scotland.  Bulk  of  the  Croniclis,  Record. 
A  metrical  transbtion,  made  early  in  the 
16th  century  by  William  Slewan,  of  the 
Latin  prose  Chronicle  of  Hector  Bocce. 
Though  of  lillle  historical  value,  it  is  of 
interest  for  the  student  of  languages. 

Addicionn  of  Scoltis  Croniklis  and 

deedis,   and  a  Short  Chronicle  of  the 
reign  of  James  II.  King  of  Scots,  1460. 
Edittb.,  1818. 
AnhiiloricaKngmeiitfrDDia  MS.  ia  tlieAuduB- 

See  also  BoETHins  and  Wyntoun. 


Vols.  L  andIL,  from 
A.D.  izgl  to  1516.    Record. 

Containing,  among  other  malten,  re- 
cords relating  lo  the  succession  to  tlw 
Scottish  crown  i  negotiations  for  tlie  no- 
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Scotland,  {contifaud\ 

som  of  prisoners  of  war  (as  of  David  II. ); 
grants  of  rewards  to  persons  in  Scot- 
land, adherents  of  the  English  kings ; 
attainders;  licences  for  tnbde  between 
the  two  countries ;  safe  conducts  through 
£ngland  for  Scots,  particularly  of  ec- 
clesiastics journeying  to  or  from  Rome 
or  Palestine ;  and  licences  for  the  resort 
of  Scottish  students  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

■  Documents  and  Records  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  Scotland,  VoL  I. 
JHecard. 

These  documents,  preserved  in  the 
Exchequer,  extend  from  A.D.  1237  to 
1307,  and  in  a  particular  manner  illus- 
trate the  attempts  of  Edward  L  on  the 
independence  of  Scotland.  They  shew 
that  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  of 
the  country  was  the  work  rather  of  the 
common  people  than  of  the  nobles,  as 
manv  of  the  latter  had  lands  also  in 
England,  and  even  those  who  had  not, 
are  seen  craving  Edward's  favour,  and 
acknowledging  his  supremacy  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms. 

Inquisitionum  ad  Capellam  Domini 
Regis  retomatarum.  Abbreviatio,  with 
Indices.    Record. 

—  Registmm  Magni  Sigilli  Regum  Sco- 
torum  in  Archivis  PubUcis  As^rvatum, 
1 306— 1424.     Record. 

—  Acts  of  the  Lords  Auditors  of  Causes 
and  Complaints  (Acta  Dominorum  Audi- 
torum),  1466 — 94.    Record 

—  Acts  of  the  Lords  of  Council  in  Civil 
Causes  (Acta  DominonmiConcilii),  1478 
— 95.    Record 


^—  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland, 
1424— 1707,  II  vols.,  folio  (1814-^44). 
Record,     See  also  p.  575. 

Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 

VoL  II.  From  A.IX  1424  to  1706.  Re- 
cord, The  first  volume,  containing  the 
earlier  statutes,  has  not  been  published. 

Scottish  State  Papers.    2  vols.    A.  d. 

1509  to  1603.  The  papers  rdatmg  to 
the  detention  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in 
England  (a.d.  1568  to  1587)  form  a  very 
important  part  of  this  work.    Record 

— —  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  State  Papers  and 
Letters,  from  A.D.  1540  to  1570.  2  vols. 
Edinb.y  1809. 

See  also  in  Sect.  III.  the  publications 
of  the  Abbots/ord,  Bannatyne^  McUtland 
and  S^tHswode  Clubs. 

Selgrave,  Henricus  de.  Chronicon. 
Caxton  Soc. 

Serlo,  John,  abbot  of  Fountains,  living 


circa  1 160.  A  History  of  his  hxmat  is 
attributed  to  him,  as  also  some  satirical 
verses  on  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  the 
battle  of  the  Standard.     Th/yuUm. 

Spain.  Spanish  MSB.  rdating  to  Ei^land. 
Vols.  L— m.  A.D.  148510  1526.  Re- 
cord,  A  Supplement  contains  new  matter 
as  to  Heniy  Vn.'s  projected  marriage 
with  Queen  Juana  of  Spain,  the  private 
life  of  Katharine  of  Aragoii,  &c. 

Speculum  Historials.  See  Ciksn- 
CESTER,  Richard  of. 

Sprott,  Thomas.  Chronides,  finom  the 
Creation  to  a.  D.  1272,  continnedto  1377; 
and  a  Fragment  relating  to  Edward  IV. 
(1440^1470)  added.  lAainlytaLkenfrom 
Higden.    Heame, 

Attributed  on  insafficient  gieoads  to  SpniCt,  a 
monk  of  St.  AugiBtiae's«  Caateriwxy,  vlio  dwd 
in  1374. 

State  Trials.  A  complete  Collection 
of,  and  Proceedings  for  High  Treason, 
II  Ric  II.  to  16  Geoige  IIL,  by  Har- 
grave.  Folio,  Lamdon^  1776. 

Statutes  at  Large,  from  Magna  Charta 

to  30  George  IL,  by  Hawkins^  9  lols. 

folio,  Lond^  1734— :S9- 

There  are  also  several  other  edidoasLe^.  bjCay,. 
6  Tols.  with  Cootiauatioo,  bjr  Rnffhead,  to  13, 
Geome  IIL,  3  voU.,  Lmdm,  175s.  ByFkkerins. 
4a  vols.  8vo.y  X76» — zSoow  From  If  agna  Charta. 
to  a  George  IIL,  bjr  Ruffhead,  8  toIs.,  with  Con- 
tinuation to  41  George  IIL,  z8  vols.  410.,  Lwmdtm, 
1763— z8oo.  Index  to  Statutes  at  Laiy^  br  Raith* 
by,  from  Magna  Charta  to  49  George  IIL,  4to., 
London,  x8i4»  &c.,  &c. 

Statutes  op  the  Realm.  In  deren 
vols.,  extending  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne.  Record,  These  Statutes  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  various  Charteis  of  Lioer- 
ties  ;  and  taken,  as  they  ever  dioold  be, 
in  connexion  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Welsh  Laws,  they  furnish  an  authentic 
record  of  the  l^slation  of  more  than  one 
thousand  years.  Many  statutes  are  here 
printed  for  the  first  time;  and  conse- 

r^ntly  the  numbering  is  different  from 
t  ordinarily  adopted.  It  is  necessary 
to  mention  this,  as  the  new  numboing  is 
also  used  in  this  work. 

Stephani  Regis  Anglorum  et  Dncis  Nor- 
mannorum  Gesta.  Duchesne;  Eng, 
Hist,  Soc, 

Stowe.  Chronicles  of  England,  originally 
extending  only  to  1580,  but  continued 
by  the  Author  to  1598,  and  by  Edmund 
Howes  to  1615. 

John  Stowe,  a  Londoner,  was  bom  about  1535. 
He  devoted  himself  to  historical  studies,  txavdliag 
on  foot  all  over  the  country  in  search  of  manu- 
scripts, and  at  length  died  in  poverty  in  X605. 

Stubbs,  Thomas.  Chronica  Pontificam 
ecde^  EboFBci,  from  A.D.  625  to  1373. 
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Thfjvden.  In  its  etrlier  part  derived 
from  the  work  of  Hugo  de  Sotevagina, 
CiiDon  of  York  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Stubbs,  Thomas.  Corpus  Histodcum 
£boracense.  Chronica  Pontificum  £c- 
dedae  Eborad  auctore  Thama  Stubbs 
Dominicano  (living  circa  1373);  and 
other  Documents  relating  to  the  Primacy 
of  York.     In  prep.  Record. 

Sudbury,  Wiluam  of,  author  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Speculum  of  Richard  .of 
Cirencester.    Record* 

SwAPHAM,   RoBEBT,  a  monk  of  Peter- 
.borong^    -  History,  in  continuation  of 
Hugo  .Candidus,    firom   A.D.   1177  to 
1245.     Sparke. 

Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  Anglle  et 
Wauxa  anctoritate  Papse  Nicholai  IV. 
drca  A.D.  1291.  Record.  This  is  a  re- 
ooid  of  the  value  of  ecclesiastical  bene- 
Aes,  the  tenths  of  which  were  granted 
by  Fq»e  ^ichoks  IV.  to  Edward  L 
m  thtee^^jpeais,  in  oontemplatian  of  an 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy 
Land.  See  A.D.  1288.  This  valuation 
lamdned  in  force  imtil  1534,  when  it 
was  superseded  1^  that  made  by  autho- 
rity of  Henry  VIIL,  under  the  name  of 
'*  Valor  Ecdesiasticus." 

Taxtbb,  John,  a  contixmator  of  Florence 
of  Worcester.     Eng.  Hist,  Sac, 

TkSTA  DB  NZTILL.      See  EXCHEQUER. 

Tbitkesbuby.  Annals,  from  a.d.  1660  to 
1263.    Record. 

TnomSf  William.     Chronica  de  gestis 
Abbatum  Cantuarite.    Tkoysden,   A  His- 
tory of  St  Augustine's  Abbey,  from  its 
Ibimdation  to  A.D.  1397. 
A  OMok  of  St.  Augustine's,  CBnterbtoy,  drca 


Xmbbnach.  Annales  Hibemici,  from 
B.C  305  to  A.D.  10S8.     O Conor, 

An  abbot  of  Qojne,  in-  the  latter  part  of  the 
dawnth  century. 

TlLBUBY,  Gervase  OF.     Otia  Imperialia, 
OGDtaining  Notices  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land to  John.    .  Duchesne;  Leibnitz, 
SsnasteryOtto  IV.,  wasgnuidu>nof  Henryll. 

TkmnrrHBNBis,   Johannes.      Acta    S. 
•Oswtni    Regis   Northumbriae  et  Mart. 
in  Anglia,  651.     In  theLegendaAngliae 
of  Capgrave. 

Titus  Lnrius,  Foro-liviensis.    Vita  R^s 
Henrid  Quinti.     Hearnc.    Little  more 
than  an  abridgment  of  Elmham. 
Tins  name  was  probably  an  assumed  one. 

Tbeasvbt.  Treasury  Papers.  Vols.  I. — 
IIL  A.D.  1557  to  1707-  Record,  These 
papers  give  infonnation,  particularly  on 
WMnriri  juatten^  nowhere  else  recorded. 


Tbevisa,  John.  Higden's  Polychronicon- 
translated  into  English.     Record, 

A  fellovr  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  vicar  of 
Berkeley,  circa  1400. 

Trickingham,  Elias  of.  Annals,  from 
A.D.  626  to  1269,  mainly  relating  to  the 
abbe3rs  of  Peterborough  and  Ramsey. 
Ed.  Pegge.     4to.,  Land,,  1789. 

To  which  of  these  houses  the  author  belonged  is- 
a  matter  of  doubt. 

Tbivet,  Nicholas.  Annales  Sex  Regum 
Angliae,  from  A.D.  1 135  to  1307,  with 
a  Continuation  to  1318.  Ed.  Ant.  Hall. 
Svo.,  Oxon,f  1719 ;  E^Achery;  Eng. 
Hist,  Soc, 

Trivet  was  -prior  of  the  Dominicans  in  London  ; 
died  in  2338. 

Tbokelowe,  John,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban*s, 
Uving  circa  1330.  Chronicles  and  An- 
xuds  of  St.  Alban's,  (with  Blaneford). 
Heame;  Record, 

^—  Annales  Edwardi  II.  Heame  ;  Ro» 
cord.     Extend  from  A.  d.  1307  to  1323. 

TuEGOT.    See  Dukham. 

Ttsilio.     Chronicon. 

A  Welsh  lushop  and  saint  of  the  serenth  century^ 
and  the  supposed  author  of  a  History  of  Britain, 
which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  is  said  to  have  transi- 
lated  from  Welsh  into  Latin. 

See  Owen,  Myvyrian  Archxology.  8vo.,  Low 
dmtf  180X :  and  Roberts'  Collectanea  Cambruu. 
4to.,  LcudoHt  x8zx. 

Ultonienses  Annales.  The  Annals  of 
Ulster,  extending  from  A.  D.  431  to  1 131. 
Camdcft;  O  Conor, 

Valor  Ecclesiasticus  tempore  Henrici 
VIIL ,  auctoritate  Regia  instituta.  6  vols, 
folio,  London^  iSio — 34. 

This  is  the  return  of  commissioners 
appointed  under  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  3  to 
value  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  bestowed 
by  that  act  on  the  king.  See  a.  d.  1534. 
The  valuation  then  made  is  still  in  force, 
and  the  record  containing  it  is  that  com- 
monly known  as  the  King's  Book. 

Venice.    Venetian  MSS.  relating  to  En:;- 
land.   Vols.  I.  to  V.    A.D.  1202  to  1554. 
Record, 

A  report  on  these  MSS.  by  Mr.  Duffus 
Hardy  (1866)  shews  that  they  contain 
matters  of  interest  to  England  down 
almost  to  the  extinction  of  the  Vene- 
tian Republic. 

Vilodunense  Chronicon,  sive  De  vita 
et  Miraculis  S.  Edithoe  (984)  regis  LJ- 
gari  filiae,  Carmen  Vetus  Anglicum. 

Written  in  the  Wiltshire  dialect,  and  printed  by- 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare.    LcndaHt  1830. 

ViNESAUF,  Geoffrey  de.  Itincrarium 
Regis  Anelorum  Ricardi  et  alionim  in 
terram  Hierosolymorum,  auctore  Gau> 
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frido  Vinesauf,  Gale;  Record;  from 
A.D.  1 187  to  1 192.  A  very  valuable  ac- 
count of  King  Richard's  crusade,  appa- 
rently by  an  eye-witness. 

The  probable  author  or  editor  was  Richard,  a 
canon  of  the  Holjr  Trinity,  in  London,  the  ascrip- 
tion to  Vinesauf  being  a  mistake.  See  Richard  I., 
Chronicles  of. 

Wage,  Rob.  Le  Roman  de  Bnit  Chro- 
nique  rimee.    2  vols.,  Rauen^  1836. 

—  Roman  de  Rou  et  les  Dues  de  Nor- 
mandic,  2  vols.    Rouen ^  1827. 

The  poet  Wace  wrote  circa  1x70. 

Wales.  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes 
of.  Comprising  Laws  supposed  to  be 
enacted  by  Howel  the  Good,  modified  by 
subsequent  regulations  under  the  native 
Princes  prior  to  the  conquest  by  Ed- 
ward I.  With  a  translation  and  glos- 
sary.     Record, 

Wallace,  Life  of.    See  Harry. 

Wallingford.  Chronicles,  fromA.D.449 
to  1035.  Gale,  This  is  a  compilation 
from  good  writers,  as  Beda  and  Malmes- 
bury,  but  so  badly  done,  that  **  the  result 
is  only  error  and  absurdity,  confounding 
persons  and  places,  and  setting  chro- 
nology at  defiance." 

John  Wallingford  was  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's, 
who  died  Aug.  14,  1258,  as  appears  by  a  memo- 
randum in  a  Cottonian  MS.  (Julius,  D.  vii.) 

Walsingham,  Thomas.  Historia  brevis 
Anglice,  from  1272  to  1422.  Record; 
Parker  ;  Camdeti's  Anglo-Normannia. 

—  Hypodigma  Neustriae,  a  History  of 
Normandy,  from  Rollo  to  Henry  V. 
In  both  Parker  and  Camden. 

• 

Gesta  Abbatum    Monasterii   S.  Al- 

bani.     From  A.D.  793  to  1349.    Record, 

The  author  was  precentor  of  St.  Alban's,  and 
prior  of  the  cell  of  Wymondham,  circa  1440. 

Waurin,  or  Wavrin,  John  de.  Col- 
lection of  Chronicles  and  Ancient  His- 
tories of  Britain.  Record,  Two  vols, 
of  the  Frcncli  original  (to  A.D.  1422), 
and  one  of  a  translation  (to  A.D.  688), 
are  all  that  are  as  yet  published.  The 
Chronicle  extends  from  the  legendary 
period  of  history  to  A.D.  147 1. 

Waverley.  Annals,  from  the  Creation 
to  A.  D.  1 29 1 .  Record :  from  \V i lliam  I . 
in  Ga/e,  The  Chronicle  of  Waverley 
Abbey,  near  Farnham. 

Wendover,  Roger  of.  Chronica,  sive 
Flores  Historiarum. 

The  portion  from  A.D.  446  to  1235, 
in  £n£.  Hist,  Soc,     The  preceding  part. 


from  the  Creation,  has  no  connexion 
with  English  history. 

Westminster,  Matthew  of.  The  re- 
puted author  of  Flores  Historiarum. 

A  different  work  from  that  bearing  the  same 
title  by  Roger  of  Wendover. 

A   Monk  of.     Verses  in  Praise  of 

Henry  V.     Record, 

Whethamstede,  John.  Chronicle,  from 
A.D.  1441  to  1460.     Record;  Hearne, 

The  writer's  name  was^  Bostock.     He  became 
abbot  of  Sc  Alban's,  and  died  2464. 

Whitlocke,  William.  Continuation  of 
the  History  of  the  See  of  Lichfield,  by 
Chesterfield,  to  a.d.  1559.     Wharton, 

Whytleseye,  Walter  de,  a  monk  of 
Peterborough.  History,  from  A.D.  1246 
to  1 32 1,  with  an  anonymous  Continua* 
tion  to  A.  D.  1338.    Sparke, 

WiCKHAM,  William,  prior  of  Lanthony. 
Life  of  Robert  Betun,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford [a.  D.  1131— H48],  formerly  prior 
of  Lanthony.     Wharton, 

WiDO  Ambranensis  Carmen  "  de  Expedi- 
tione  Wilhelmi  Conquestoris,"  or  **de 
Conquestione  Anglis  per  Guilelmum  Du- 
cem  Normannise,  and  **  De  pugna  apnd 
Hastings,"  or  **De  Hastingise  praeho." 
In  Appendix  to  Rymcr's  Fcedenu  Re- 
cord ;  Afichel. 
Wtdo  was  Bbhop  of  Amiens,  circa  X070. 

Wilfrid,  abp.  Eboracum,  709.  Life  by 
Eadmer,  Eddius,  Fridegod,  and  William 
of  Malmesbury. 

WiLLERMi  filii  Regis  Anglis  Obitus, 
A.D.  1120.    Pertz, 

WiLLELMUs  Parvus,  or  Rivalensis. 
See  Newburgh. 

WILLIAM  I.  Scriptores  rerum  gesta- 
rum  Wilhelmi  Conquestoris  in  unum 
collecti.     London f  1845.     Caxton  Soc. 

This  volume  contains :  i.  Brevis  relatio  de  Wil- 
lelmo  nob.  Comite  Normannorum.  a.  Protestatio 
Willelmi  de  primatu  Cantuaricnsis  Eccl.  3.  Wi- 
donis  Carmen  Hastingense.  4.  Charta  \Viilehni 
Bastardi.  5.  Epistola  Willebni  ad  Gregorium  Pa- 
pam.  6.  Excerpta  de  vita  Willelmi.  7  Dc  Morte 
WillclmL^  8.  Hymnus  de  Morte  W.  9.  Dc  Morte 
Lanfranci.  10.  Gesta  Will.  Ducis  Normann. 
II.  Excerptam  ex  Cantatorio  S.  Huberti.  la. 
Hist.  Brevis  S-  Stephani  Cadomensis.  13.  Carmen 
de  Morte  Lanfranci.  14.  Charta  a  Regc  conccssa 
Anglo  Saxonice  scripta.  15.  Du  roi  Guillaume, 
par  Chretien  de  Troyes.    16.  LeDit  deGuillaume. 

See  also  Micfuly  Chroniques,  and  Maseres, 

WILLIAM  III. 

TTie  following  works  may  he  constdted. 

Carstares'  State  Letters  and  Papers,  from 
A.D.  1689  to  17 II.    4to.,  Edinb.,  1774. 

Alexander  Cunningham's  History  of  Great 
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William  IIL  {continued), 

Britain  from  A.D.  16S8  to  the  Accession 
of  George  I.     2  vols.  4to.,  Lond.j  1787. 

Shrewsbury  Correspondence :  Letters  of 
Charles  Talbot,  duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
William  III.,  and  others,  from  A.D. 
1689  to  1718,  (by  Archdeacon  Coxe). 
4to.,  Lond.f  1 82 1. 

Walker*s  True  Account  of  the  Siege  of 
Londonderry.     4to.,  Lond,^  1689. 

Bp.  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land.   4to.,  London^  1 69 1. 

Papers  on  the  Political  Condition  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.     Roxburghe, 

Macarixe  Exddium.  A  history,  under 
feigned  names,  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  Ireland,  1689 — 92.  Irish  Arch. 
Soc, 

See  also  Bannatynb,  Camdbh,  Irish  Arch. 
Soc.,  Maitland. 

Wilton,   Chronicle  of.      See    Vilodu- 

NENSE. 

Winchester.  Annals  of  the  Monastery 
of  Winchester,  from  A.D.  519  to  1277. 
Record ;  partially  in  Wharton, 

Worcester.  Annales  Wigomenses,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  see  (a.d.  680) 
to  1411.    Record ;  partially  in  Wharton, 


Worcester,  Florence  of.  A  Chro- 
nicle (in  part)  from  the  Incarnation  to 
A.D.  1066.  Monumenta;  Eng.  Hist.  Soc. 
This  is  founded  on  the  Chronicle  of 
Marianus  Scotus,  with  which  Florence 
incorporated  the  whole  matter  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Florence,  except  that  he 
was  a  monk  of  Worcester,  and  died  11  z8. 

Worcester,  John  of,  a  continuator  of 
Florence  of  Worcester.    Eng,  Hist,  Soc* 

Worcester,  William  of,  a  physician, 
who  died  circa  1480.  Annales  rerum 
Anglicarum,  from  A.D.  1324  to  1491. 
Hearne. 

The  book  appears  to  have  been  brought  down 
only  to  1468  by  Worcester  ;  the  remainder,  which 
is  very  brief,  is  by  another  hand. 

Wyclif,  Zizanionmi.     See  FASCICULI. 

Wykes,  Thomas.  Chronicle,  from  A.D, 
1066  to  1289.  Record;  Gate,  This  is 
also  called  the  Chronicle  of  Salisbury. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  alleged  author. 

Wyntoun,  Andrew  of.  Original  Chro- 
nicle of  Scotland.  In  verse,  extending 
from  the  Creation  to  A.D.  1420.  2  vols. 
London  f  1792. 

Year  Books.    See  Edward  I. 


SECTION    II. 

Collections  and  Seriss  of  Historical  Works  .Printed  iar 

Government. 


The  care  of  the  Public  Records  of 
England,  which  confessedly  form  a 
more  complete  series  than  those  of 
any  other  country  %  has  often  engaged 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  but  it  was 
sot  until  the  xeign  of  Geoxge  III.  that 
'tiie  expediency  df  printing  any  of  ^em 
was  recognised,  and  the  Domesday 
Book  was  published.  In  the  year  1800 
a  Record  Commission  was  appointed, 
which  endured  until  1837,  and,  as  a 
}>art  of  its  duties,  printed  many  calen- 


dars and  otiier  helps  to  the  consiflta- 
tion  of  the  Records.  It  also  com- 
menced the  publication  of  many  of  the 
Records  themselves,  but,  from  causes- 
that  need  not  be  entered  upon  hese^ 
very  few  of  its  works  were  com}>leled 
when  the  conmiission  was  allowed  to 
cpcpire.  The  following  list  of  its  pob- 
lications  of  this  class  will  sliew  tiiat 
what  was  accomplished  has  given 
great  additional  facilities  ibr  the  Jttndj 
of  English  history. 


JPuiKcaHams  tfJ&e  Record  Commisum. 

Dmuesde^ 

DomeBday  Book.  2.  -vok.,  ioL,  ^7783  and 
1816. 

Vol.  m.    Indices,  fioiL,  <846. 

—  Vol.  IV.     Additamenta,  foL,  i8t6. 

Vols.  L  and  II.  were  photo-xinoogKaplied  x86i — 
^>  in  35  pts.,  imperial  and  demy  4to.,  or  z  voL 

Placitay  Knight^  Fees,  <5r»r. 

Placita  de  quo  Warranto  (Edw.  I.  to  III.) 
in  Curia  Scaccarii,  Westm.    Fol,  1818. 

Placita  Parliamentorum,  with  the  Rotuli 
Parliamentorum.     6  vols.,  foL,  1765. 

Pladtorum  in  Dom.  Cap.  Westm.  Abbre- 
viatio  (Ric  I.— Edw.  II.)    FoL,  1811. 

Calendars  of  Proceedings  in  Chancer7(temp. 
Elizabeth).    3  vols.,  foL,  1827 — 32. 

Testa  de  NeviU  (Hen.  III.— Ed.  I. )  FoL 

Taxatio  Papa  Nicholai  (i 291 ).  FoL ,  1802. 

Nonarum      Inquisitionum      Calendarium 
(1340).     FoL,  1807. 

Valor  Ecclesiasticus,   temp.    Hen.    VIII. 
6  vols.,  foL,  1810—34. 

Rotuli^  <Sr»f . 

Rotuli  Curiae  Regis  (6  Ric.  I.— i  John). 
2  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  1835. 

Rotuli    Chartarum    in    Tuni  Londinensi 
(1199— 1216).     FoL  1837. 

Rotulorum  Chartarum  Calendarium,  11 99 
—1483.    FoL,  1803. 


Rotuli    Literamm    nawfflTmw 

Londinensi  (1204—27).     2  vok.^  ioL, 
1833,44. 

Rotuli  litenunim  Patentxnm  in  ToxxiXflB-- 
dininsi  (1201 — 16).    FoL,  1835. 

Rotulorum  Patentiiim  CalendanmB  in 
Turn  Iiond^  1201—1483,  &L,  aSoB. 

Rotuli  Hrnidredonmi  (Hen.  IIL — ^Edw.I.) 

2  vols.,  foL,  1812— 18. 

Rotuli  de  Liberate  et  de  Misis  et  Praestids 
(temp.  Johan. )    Royal  8vo.,  1844. 

Rotulorum  Originalium  in  Curia  Scaccarii 
Abbreviatio  (Hen.  III.— Edw.  III.) 
2  vols.,  foL,  1805 — 10. 

Rotulus  Cancellarii,  1201 — 2,  vel  Anti- 
graph.  Mag.  Rot.  Pipae.  Royal  8vo., 
1833- 

Rotulus  Magnus  Scaccarii  verPip«(ji 
Hen.  I.)    Royal  8vo.,  1833. 

Rotuli  Select!  in  Dom.  Cap.  Wests. 
Royal  8vo.,  1834. 

Great  Rolls  of  the  Pipe  (iiSS— "58- 
Royal  8vo.,  1844. 

(1189—90).     Royal  8vo.,  1844.. 

InquisUiones,  Fines ^  &*c, 

Calendarium  Inquisitionum  post  morten» 
(Hen.  III.— Ric.  IIL)  Vols.  I.— IV-, 
foL,  1806 — 28. 

Ducatus  Lancastrian  Inquisit.  post  mortem 
(Hen.  VII.— Eliz.).  4  pts.  in  3  vols^ 
foL,  1823—34. 


^1^^  ®'  France,  for  instance,  are  very  incom-  I  having  occurred  at  the  batUe  of  Fretteval, 
plete  u  the  eariy  ages,  a  great  destrucUoa  of  them  |  2x94. 
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Catendarimn  Inquisidonom  Ad  quod  dam- 
num ?  1507 — 1460  (at  end  of  CaL  Rot. 
Chart.).    FoL,  1803. 

Fines  sea  Pedes  Finiom  in  Curia  Regis 
(i  195 — 1214}.    2  Y€^ ,  royal  8to.  ,  1825 


Rotnli  de  Oblatis  et  Fiaibns  (temp.  R^;is 

Jaumis).    Royal  Svo.,  1835. 
Finnim  Ezcerpta  e  Rotulis  in  Turn  Lon- 

dinensi  (1216 — 72).    2  vols^  royal  8va, 

1835,36. 


of  the  Exchequer,  Hen.  IIL— VL 

Royal  8to.,  1837. 
Issue  Ron  of  Thomas  de  Brantingfaam 

(1370).     Royal  8vo.,  1835.  . 
Issnes  of  the  Exchequer  of  James  L  (1603 

—25).     Royal  8va,  1836. 
Treasury  of  the  Exchequer — Ancient  Ka- 

lemdars  and  Inventories  (£dw.  IL,  III., 

Hen.  VL,  VIIL,  and  James  I.)  3  vols., 

xoyal  8va,  1836. 

Pariiamentary  Records, 

I^afiamentoTum  Rotuli  et  Pladta  in  Par- 
liamento  (£dw.  I. — Hen.  VII.)  6  vols., 
foL,  1765. 

^—  Index  to  above.    Lond.^  ioL,  1832. 

Pufiamentary  Writs  and  Summons  (Edw. 
L,  II.)    4  vols.,  fol.,  1827—34. 

Jouraals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1509— 
1859.  FoL,  91  v(^,  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

—  Commons,  1547— 1860.  FoL,  115 
fols.«  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Statates  of  the  Realm,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  1 1 
vols.,  fol.,  1810 — 28. 

Modus  tenendiParliamentum.  Royal  8vo. , 
1846. 

Miscdlanea. 

Rymer's  Foedera.     20  vols.,  foL,  1704 — 

1735. 
New  edit.  Vols.  I.— III.  {1066— 

1377).  foLf  1816— 3a 

VoL  IV.  (1377— 1383).  1869. 

State  Papers,  temp.  Hen.  VIIL    ii  vols., 

4ta,  1830—52. 

ftoceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy 
Council,  10  Ric.  II.— 33  Hen.  VIII. 
7  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  1834—37. 

Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England. 
FoL,  or  2  vols,  royal 'Svo.,  184a 

Historical  Notes,  Henry  VIII.— Anne 
(1509— 1 7 14).     3  vols.,  8vo.,  1856. 

Documents  Illustrative  of  English  His- 
tory.    Fcap.  foL,  1844. 


Wales, 

Wales,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  oL 
FoL,  or  2  vols,  royal  8vo.,  1841. 

Registrum  vulgariter  nuncupatum  Record 
of  Caernarvon.     FoL,  1838. 

Scotland* 

Rotuli  Scotiae  in  Turri  Lond.  et  in  Domcy 
Cap.  Westm.  (^19  Edw.  L— Hen.  VIIL> 

2  vols.,  foL,  18 14 — 19. 

Inquisitionum  ad  Capellam  Abbreviation 

3  vols.,  foL  ;  and  SuppL,  1811 — 16. 

Magni    Sigilli  R^um    Scotomm  R^;is-> 
trum  (1306— 1424).     FoL,  1814. 

Acts  of  the  Parliaments,  ii  vols.,  foL,  1814. 


Acts  of  the  Lords  Auditors  (1466— 94}. 
FoL,  1839. 

Acts  of  the  Lords  of  Council  (147ft— 
95).    FoL,  1839. 

Documents  and  Records  ilhistrating  the 
History  of  Scotland.  Royal  8vo.,  1837. 

Irdand, 

Liber  Munerum  Publicorum  Hibemifl^ 
(1152 — 1829).     2  vols.,  foL,  1852. 

Rotulomm  Patentium  et  Clausarum  Can* 
cellaria  HibemisB  Calend.  (Hen.  IL — 
VII.)    VoL  L,  part  i,  foL,  1828. 

Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  of  Ireland  (S—3S 
Hen.  VIII.)    Fol.,  unfinished. 

— —  I — 16  James  L    FoL,  unfinished. 

Calendar  of  the  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of 
Ircknd(Hen.  VIII.— Elizabeth).  VoLL» 
royal  8vo.,  186 1. 

Repertory  of  Patent  Rolls  of  Ireland 
(James  L  et  seq.)  2  vols.,  royal  8va» 
i860. 

Charts  Privil^a  et  Immunitates(Ric.  IL) 
FoL,  unfinidied. 

Inquisitionum  in  Off.  Cancellaris  Hiber* 
nis,  Leinster  and  Ulster.  2  vols.,  foL» 
1826 — 29. 

The  Statutes  at  Large,  from  3  Edw.  II.  to 
40  Geo.  UI.    20  vols.,  foL,  1804. 

Normandy, 
Normanniae   Rotuli  in  Turri  Londinensi 
(1200—5)  ^^  (1417 — ^^    Koyal  8vo.,. 
1835. 


Monumenta  Historica  Brilanmca, 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
the  works  known  under  the  genenu  name 
of  the  Eariy  Chroniclers,  Imd  been  la- 
boriously rather  thMi  judiciously  collected. 
Their  editors,  unfortunately,  had  taken  na 
heed  of  the  contradictions,  and  corrup- 
tions, and  interpolations,  with  which  th& 


SECTION    II. 

Collections  and  Seriss  of  Historical  Works  Pj 

Government. 


The  care  of  the  Public  Records  of 
England,  which  confessedly  form  a 
more  complete  series  than  those  of 
any  other  country  %  has  often  engaged 
Uie  attention  of  Parliament,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Geoige  III.  that 
the  expediency  of  printing  any  of  them 
was  recognised,  and  the  Domesday 
Book  was  published.  In  the  year  1800 
a  Record  Commission  was  appointed, 
which  endured  until  1837,  and,  as  a 
}>art  of  its  duties,  printed  many  calen- 


dars and  otter  1- 
tion  of  the  R( 
menced  the  pu 
Records  them 
that  need  nc 
very  few  of 
when  the  c 
expiree    T^ 
lications  r 
what  w? 
gxeat  ad< 


N."     i 


of  Engl 


JbtiUcatwns  ofihe  Record  Committkm. 

Dowusiitgf. 

Domesday  Book.  2  iraJs.,  foL^  a^fy  -maA 
1816. 

Vol.  m.    Indices,  IbL,  t%A 

VoL  IV.    Additamenta»  liaL,  T816. 


Vols.  I.  and  II.  were  p'*"***-*'  -,  f,. ■nn.wir  •«• 
^3»  in  35  pts.,  imperial  and  demy  410.,  or  x  voL 

Placita,  Kmghti  Fees^  &»c, 

Placita  de  quo  Warranto  (Edw.  L  to  IT'' 
in  Curia  Scaccarii,  Westm.    FoL,  iS: 

Placita  Parliamentonun,  with  the  K- 
Parliamentorum.     6toIs.,  foL,  17- 

Pladtonun  in  Dom.  Cap.  Westm.  Aim 
viatic  (Ric  I.— Edw.  H.)   Fol.,  1. 

Calendarsof  Proceedings  in  Chancci . . 
Elizabeth).    3  vols.,  foL,  1827— '..; 

Testa  de  NeviU  (Hen.  III.— Ed.  1         ^1 

Taxatio  Papa  Nicholai  (1291).  Fr'      '  Z^ 

Nonarum      Inquisitionnm      Cr,' 
(1340).    FoL,  1807. 

Valor  Ecclesiasticns,  temp.    In.      **  ' 
6  vols.,  foL,  1810—34.  "* 

Rotulu  &*r.  ^ 

Rotuli  Curiae  Regis  (6  Ric. 

2  vols,,  royal  8vo.,  1835.    *" 
Rotuli   Chartamm    in   Tnrr* 

(1199— X2i6).    Fol.  18 

Rotulorum  Chartamm  L.. 
—1483.    Fol.,  1803, 


Rotii' 

Ro 


:  i:i "    proved 

lI  <ii;:.lciit5,  and 

.  .   .  il  more  had  been 

single   volume  was 

■  ^:  change  of  plan  was 

.  I    on,   and   at    leng;th, 

.uM  Master  of  the   Rolls 

.  -.I'.ily)  obtained  permission 

.  .i.>ury  to  commence  a  series 

_->  of  the   documents   in   his 

'.z  ihe  following  list,  the  Calen* 

.  1    ir^  ananged  as  fiir  as  possible 

i..^  3  English,  of  Rymcr*s  Fcedera 
vj — 1654).      2   vols.,    royal    8vo., 


:;-=£«  xsd  MSS.  in  Archives  at  Venice 
';  232;e^t554).  Vols.  L  — V. ,  royal  Svc, 


« - 


•  Thoie  of  Fkance,  lor  ixv 
jkte  in  the  caily  agcs>,  a  ^. 


'  "inifTT^Tnin  Genealogicum  (Hen.  III. — 
"  ior-  L)    2  vols.,  1865. 

l^jAfff  and  Despatches  relating  to  Nego* 
nm-.a«  between    England  and   Spain 
-,^—1526).   3  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  with 
:     iopjiL,  1862—73- 

\^^as%  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Dom., 
.     3Vf>L  Hen.  VIII.  (1509—28).    4  vols., 
s:«l8vo.,  1862— 72. 

isfiad,  Henry  VIII.  to  Elizabeth  (1509 
— *5J,  Vols.  L  and  II. ,  royal  8vo., 
iSoo^67. 

. James  I.   (1603.8).     Vols.  I.,  IL, 

voplS\o.,  1872,  74. 

>KcUnd(i509-.i6o3).    2  vols.,  1858. 

Ciitw  Papers  (151 5— 1624),  and  the  Book 
01  Howth.  6  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  1867  -72. 

I^^estic  Scries,  Edward  VI.— James  I. 
,-^7—1625).      12   vols.,   royal  Svo., 
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■ip. 


ill. 

!.  X. 

■:.  HI. 

.     Vol.  XV. 
I  wealth. 
.  IV. 
r-  111. 
.:..'lV.  andV. 

'.. ;  fin  J  Memorials, 

■   rSxcx  the  Calendars  were 
..e.  in  1857)  the  Master  of 
.  inod  the  sanction  of  the  Trca- 
:i::^<j  the  publication  of  the  older 
.T.icicnt  historians.     The  original 
-  th'.n  considerably  modified  :  and 
of  jursiiin;;  the  chronoloj^ical  ar- 
cnt  of  Mr.  Tetrie  and  his  colleagues, 
csolved  to  issue  a  number  of  works, 
cd  to  form  within  reasonable  limits 
ts  historicuntt  but  each,  as  far  as 
:,  complete  in  itself,  and  to  be  pur- 
scparatdy.     "In    selectinjj   these 
it  was  considered  right,  in  the  first 
c,  to  give  preference  to  those  of 
the  MSS.  were  unique,  or  the  mate- 
■  which  would  help  to  fdl  up  blanks 
;lish  history  for  which  no  satisfactory 


-nd  authentic  information  hitherto  existed 
-  accessible  form."  The  title  adopted 
•''^ction  is,  **  The  Chnmidcs  and 
'^reai  Britain   ami  Ireland 
•  --f,"  and  the  era  that 
'  'Tice  is  from  the 
.  histor\'   to  the 
ienryVl'l.     The 
one  uuifurm  plan, 
.  ntiously  carried  out, 
no    doubt  that  these 
i.dly  supersede  all  others 
rs. 
ready  (1S75)  published  are 
.  .iccording  to  general  titles, 
,;    each  separate    author   and 
■untetl.    The  series  to  this  point 
,2  vols,  or  part.>.    The  lilies  of  the 
.  authqrs  and  work^^  are  here  given 
.  but  will  be  fnind  in  more  detail 
.  .e  general  Alphabetical  \\>X  of  Chro- 
.L:s  and  Chroniclers.     The  al]>habetical 
..:  Icr  is  adoptetl,  as  most  convenient  for 
reference,    and   the  serial   number  is   also 
given*',   shewing  the    volume,    or  set  of 
volumes,  in  which  the  work  will  be  found. 

Note.  Tho-wi  m.irkcd  thus  t  .irc  soccnJ  titles ; 
or  titles  of  works  contained  in  the  voluaie  or  set, 
or  added  in  the  Appendices. 

2    Abingdon,  ChroniconMonast. ,  2  vols. 
5ot  Academica  Monumenta  ( )xon. 
55     Admiralty,  T.lack  l^ook  of  the,  3  vols. 
2t     -'Klfricus,  Vita  S.  Kthelwoldi. 
28    Albani,  S.,  Monast.  Chron.,  1 1  vols. 
45t  Alfred,  Will  of,  (Hyde). 
28t  Amimdesham,  John,  Annales. 
23     Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  2  vols. 
59    Anglo-Latin  Satirical  Toets,  2  vols, 
36    Annales  Monastici,  5  vols. 
20t  Annales  Cambricc. 

15     Bacon,  R(\L;er,  Opus  tertium,  &c. 

56t  IJekvnton,  Bj).,  Correspondence  of. 

49t  15enedict,  Abb.  Pet.,  Gest.  Hen.  II. 

36t  Bennundeseia  Annales,  &c 

lof  Bernard i,  Andr.,  Vita  lien.  VII. 

32t  Berry,  Kecouvrcment  de  Normandie. 

5^+  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  3  vols. 

28  f  Blakeney,  Rob.,  Registrum. 

28t  Blaneford,  Ilenrici  de,  Chronicon. 

32t  Blondelli,  Robertus,  de  Rcductione 
Normannia.'. 
6t  Boece,  Hector,  History,  translated. 

39t  Bretaigne,  Waurin,  Chroniques  de. 

47t  Brirllington,  Pierre  de  Langtoft,  or. 

42f  Brittanie,  Liverc  dc  Reis  dc. 

17     Brut  y  Tywysogion. 

36!  Burton,  Annales  de. 

43+  Burton,  Tho.  de,  Melsa  Chron, 

26t  Catalogue  of  MSS.,  by  Hardy. 


;  serial  number  indicates  the  date  of  issue  :  j  52,  53,  in  1870 ;   54,  55,  in  1871  ;  56  —59,  in  187a  ; 
oft.x— II  appeared  in  i8s8:  12— i6,ini8s9;     60—62,  in  1873:  m  1874,  63,  6^.     In  most  cases, 
in  i860;  21— 25,  in  1861  ;  26.  27,  in  i86a  ;     however,  where  the  work  coniiiU  of  several  ve- 
in 1863  ;  35—40,  in  1864  ;   41,  42,  in  1865  ;     himes,  the  latter  volumes  Wlii^|fl|tteWn  sub- 
in  x866 ;  48.  49,  in  1867 ;  50.  51,  in  1868 ;  \  sequent  to  the  first  volun^^ 
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20  Cambrise  Annales. 

8  Cantoariensis  Moil  Hist. 
38f  Cantuariensis  Epist  (Ric  I.) 

7  Capgrave,  de  Illustribus  Henricis. 

I  Capgrave's  Chronicle  of  England. 

I7f  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan. 

I2f  Carpenter,  Th.,  Liber  Albus. 

30  Cirencestria,  Ricardus  de,  2  vols. 
64  Chronicon  Aiigliae,  1 328-— 1388. 
16  Cotton,  Barth.,  Hist  Anglicana. 
l6t  Cotton,  Barth.,  Liber  de  Episcopis. 
58  Coventria,  Walter  de,  Mem. 

53 f  Dublin  Municipal  Documents. 

62  Dunelmense,  Regist.  Palatinum. 

63  Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan,  Vol.  I. 
36f  Dunstaplia  Prior. ,  Annales  de. 

4t  Eccleston,  de  Adventu  Fratr.  Min. 

3  Edward  the  Confessor,  3  Lives. 

31  Edward  I.,  Year  Books  of,  2  vols. 

I  if  Elmham,  T.,  Liber  Metricus,  H.  V. 
8t  Elmham^s  Hist.  Mon.  Cant. 

42t  Engleterre,  Livere  de  Reis  de. 

2f  Ethel  wold  i  Vita,  by  /Elfricus. 

9  Eulogium  Ilistoriamm,  3  vols. 
29  Eveshamensis  Abb.,  Chronicon. 

4t  Fratrum  Minorum  Rej^strum. 

33f  Froucester  (?),  W.,  Hist.  Gloucestr. 

48  Gaedhill  and  Gail.  Wars  of. 

2lf  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis,  Vols.  I. — VI. 

33  Gloucestrire,  Hist,  et  Cart.,  3  vols. 

25 1  Grosseteste,  Bp.,  Letters  of. 

26  Hardy's  Descript.  Catalogue,  T. — 1 1 1. 
49t  Henry II.,  Gesta,  by  Ahlx)t  Benedict. 

27  Henry  HI.,  Letters,  2  vols. 

iS  Henry  IV.,  Historical  Letters. 

II  Henry  v.,  Memorials  of. 

22  Henry  VI.,  Letters  and  Papers. 

56  Hcnr>'  VI.,  Memorials  of. 

60  Henry  VII.,  Materials  for  Hist. 

24t  Henry  VII.,  Letters,  &c 

10  Henry  VII.,  Memorials  of. 

41  II  ij^den,  Polychronicon,  Vols.  I. — IV. 

51  Hoveden,  Roger  de.  Chronica,  4 vols. 
37  Hugonis  Ep.  Lincoln.  Vita. 

45  Hyda,  Monast.  Liber. 

42!  Ickham,  Peter  de,  Reis  de  Brittanie. 

53  Ireland,  Hist,  and  Municipal  Doc. 
481  Ireland,  Invasions  of,  by  Danes. 
62t  Kellawe,  Register  of  Bp.,  Vols.  I.,  II. 
47  Langtoft,  Pierre,  Chronicle. 

35  Leechdoms,  Wortcuning,  &c 

An  illustration  of  the  state  of  science  before  the 
Korman  Conquest.  The  MSS.  from  which  it  is 
taken  afford  valuable  orthographic  illustrations  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar. 

I2f  Liber  Albus,  Londinensis. 
I2f  Liber  Custumarum,  Londinensis. 
I2f  Liber  Horn,  Londinensis. 
I7t  Llancarvan,  Caradoc  of. 

54  Loch  C^,  Annals  of,  2  vols. 

12     Londinensis  Gildh.  Munim.,  3  vols. 
I  of  Machado,  Roger,  Journals,  Hen.  VI  I. 

52  Malmesboriensis,  W.,  Gest.  Pontif. 
9t  Malmesb.  Monachi,  Eulc^um. 


36f  Maigan,  Annales  de. 
4t  Marisco,  Ada  de,  Epistolae. 
29f  Marleberge,  Thoma  de. 

43  Melsa  Monast.  Chron.,  3  vols. 
4    Monumenta  Franciscana. 

55    Monumenta  Juridica,  3  vols. 

12  Munimenta  Gildhallx  Londinensis. 
34    Neckam,  AIcjl  ,  De  natuzis  rerum,&c. 

Alexander  Neckam  lived  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  devoted  himself  to  sciience  as  then  undenttiodu. 
His  works  are  "  De  Naturis  Rerum"  in  two  books, 
which  contains  some  original  thinking,  and  a  poem 
"  I)c  I.audibus  Divinae  Sapientiz,"  a  lund  oi  par*- 
phrase  of  the  other,  and,  as  a  whole,  above  the 
ordinary  standard  of  mediaeval  Latin. 

5t    Netter's  Fasc  Zizanionim,  Wycli£ 
32    Normandy,  Expulsion  of  the  English 

from. 
61     Northern  Rasters,  Papers  from. 
i6t  Norwicensis  Mon.,  R  de  Cotton. 
36t  Oseneia  Mon.,  Annales  de. 

13  Oxenedes,  Joannis,  Chronica. 

50    Oxoniensis,  Munimenta  Academica. 
57     Parisiensis,    Matt.,    Chron.    Major, 
2  vols. 

44  Parisiensis,  Matt. ,  Hist.  Minor,  3  vols. 
19     Pecock's  Repressor,  &c.,  2  vols. 

Rc^nald  Pecock,  who  was  Inshop,  first  of  St. 
Asaph  (1444),  then  of  Chichester  (1450;,  gives  a  full 
accuimt  of  the  views  of  the  Lollards  and  the  argn- 
mcnts  by  which  they  were  supported.  His  tolerant 
spirit  save  oflfcnce  to  the  other  prelates  of  his  time  ; 
he  w:is  deprived  of  his  see  in  1457,  and  imprisoned 
ill  Thomey  Abbey  until  his  death. 

49    Peterborough,    Benedict    of,    Gesta 
Hen.  II. 

14  Political   Poems,  Edw.  IH. — Hen. 

VIII.,  2  vols. 

These  extend  from  the  accession  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  of  very 
various  cliuracter,  ranging  from  religion  to  satire 
nnd  court  scandal,  and  many  of  them  are  of  value 
to  the  philologist. 

I  If  Redman,  Rob.,  Vita  Hen.  V. 
42     Reis  de  Brittanie,  le  Livere  de. 
42f  Reis  de  Engleterre,  le  Livere  de. 

38  Ricardi  I.,  Chron.  and  Memorials. 
49f  Ric  I.,  Gesta,  by  Benedict  Abbas. 
24    Richard    III.    and    Henry   VIL, 

Letters. 
28t  Rishanger,  W.,  Chronica. 

39  Satirical  Poets  of  12th  century. 

6    Scotland,  Book  of  the  Chronicles  oC 
46     Scotorum  Chronicon. 
30t  Speculum  Historiale,  2  vols. 

6t  Stewart's  Translat.  of  Hector  Boeoe. 
361  Theokesberia,  Annales  de. 
41 1  Trevisa,  Translation  of  Higden. 
28t  Trokelowe,  Johannis  de,  Chron. 
28t  Walsingham,  Gesta  Abbatum, 
2Sf  Walsingham,  Hist.  Angl.,  2  vols. 

39  Waurin*s  Croniques. 

40  \Vavrin*s  Chronicles  of  Britain. 
36t  Waverleia,  Annales  de. 

I  If  Westmonast  Monachus,  Hen.  Y. 
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2Sf  Whethainstede,Johannis,Registrum. 
36t  Wigomia  Priorat ,  Annales  de. 
36f  Wintonia  Mon.,  Annales  de. 
36f  Wykes,  Thomae,  Chronicon. 
5t    Zizanioram,  Jo.  Wyclif,  FasciculL 

Htm  Works  in  preparation^  1S75. 

Becket,  Life  of,  from  an  Icelandic  Saga. 
Bnnme,  Chronicle  of  Robert  of. 
CoQeshalensis  Abbas  Chron.  Majus,  with 

Terro  Sanct®  Chronicon. 
Edw.  IIL  and  Ric  II.,  H'lst.  of  Reigns  of. 
Gloncester,  Robert  of,  Metrical  Chronicle. 
Ireland,  Roll  of  Privy  Council,  16  Ric.  II. 
Northmen,  Sagas  relating  to  the. 
Stabbs,  Thorn.,  Chronica  Eboraci. 
Materials  for  the  History  of  Becket. 
Historical  Works  of  Ralph  de  Diceto. 

And  Continuations  0/ the  following: — 

31  Works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 

a6  Hardy's  Catalogue  of  MSS. 

aS  Sl  Alban's  Chronicles. 

31  Year  Books  of  Edward  I. 

41  Higden's  Polychronicon. 

55  Monumenta  Juridica. 

te  Materials  for  History  of  Hen.  VII. 

62  Bishop  Kellawe's  Register. 


A  Series  op  Chronicles  and  Memo- 
HALS   relating  to  Scotland  has  been 


commenced  by  authority  of  the  Lords  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rt.  Hon.  tne  Lord  Clerk  Re- 
gister. The  following  works  only  have 
appeared — 

1.  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  of  the 
Scots,  and  other  early  Memorials  of 
Scottish  History. 

2.  The  Ledger  of  Andrew  Halyburton. 

^  He  was  conservator  of  the  privileges  of  the  Soofe^ 
tish  nation  in  the  Netherlands,  1493 — 1503.  Tlw 
volume  also  contains  the  Book  of  Customs  and 
Valuation  of  Merchandise  in  Scotland,  z6za. 

3.  Documents  illustrative  of  die  Histoxy 
of  Scotland,  1286 — 1306. 

Very  valuable,  as  either  supplemeoting  or  coi^ 
reeling  the  information  derived  from  the  ^"g*'*lt 
Records. 

4.  Facsimiles  of  National  MSS.  of  Scot* 
land,  from  the  eleventh  century  to  the 
Union  with  England.     3  vols. 

In  progress. 

Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  Vok, 
V.  and  VI.  (see  p.  566),  reprinted  and 
enlarged,  3  vols.,  folio.  Also,  a  General 
Index  to  the  whole  1 1  vols,  of  the  Acts» 
2  vols.,  folio. 

Accounts  of  the  Lords  Treasurers  of  Scot« 
land.  Vol.  I.  (a.d.  1473,  4»  and  148S 
—98).     8vo. 


SECTION  III. 


Collections  and  Series  of  Historical  Works  issued  by  Societies. 

In  the  following  lists  some  few  of  the  more  important  historical  treatises  have 
been  selected,  as  it  would  occupy  too  great  a  space  to  give  the  whole.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  dates  to  which  the  treatises  belong  have  been  added,  and  the  numbers 
prefixed  shew  the  order  of  issue.  In  many  cases,  the  titles  are  more  fully  given  in 
the  Alphabetical  List,  Section  I. 


Abbotsford  Club,  inst.  1835. 

The  publications  of  the  Club  appear  to  have  been 
discontinued  since  1859. 

23.  Extracta  e  Variis  Cronicis  Scocie. 
14.  Inventaire  Chronologique  des   Docu- 

mens  relatif  k  I'Histoire    d'Ecosse,    k 

Paris. 
2$.  Liber  Officialis  Sanctae  Andreae. 
22.  Chartularies  of  Balmerino  and   Lin- 

dores. 
21.  Liber  Conventus  S.  Katherini  Senensis 

prope  Edinburgum. 

5.  Account  of  Monastic  Treasures  confis- 
cated at  the  Dissolution. 

6,  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  reign  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  a  portion  of 
the  reign  of  King  James  VI. 

13.  Letters  and  State  Papers  during  the 
reign  of  James  VI. 

9.  State  Papers  and  Correspondence  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Melros. 

8,16.  Ecclesiastical  Records: — Minutes 
from  the  Synod  of  Fyfe,  161 1 — 87;  of 
Lanark,  1623— 1709. 

Anglia  Christiana  Society, 
inst.  1847. 

1.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  de  Instructionc 
Principum.     Libri  III.     8vo.     1846. 

2.  Chronicon  Monasterii  de  Bello.  8vo., 
1846. 

3.  Liber  Eliensis.     Svo.,  1848. 

No  others  since. 

Antiquaries,  Society  of. 

Magni  Rotul  i  S  caccarii  Normanniae.  2  vols. , 
8vo.,  1842 — 47. 

A  list  0/ papers  in  the  **  Archneologia,'*  I 
throwing  light  on    English    history,    was  j 
grt'en  in  the  **Monumenta."    //  has  beeti  \ 
thought  well  to  add  those  that  have  appeared 
since  the  publication  0/  that  work  (in  1848). 

On  the  Places  of  Ciesar's  Departure  and 
Landing;  and  on  Battle  of  Hastings; 
by  Airy.     XXXIV.  231. 


Antiquaries,  Society  of,  {eontimted). 

On  the  Place  of  Caesar's  Landing;  by 
various  Writers.    XXXIX.  277. 

On  the  Condition  of  Britain  from  Caesar 
to  Claudius;  by  Akerman.  XXXIII. 
177. 

Notices  of  the  last  Days  of  Isabella,  queen 
of  Edward  II.  ;  by  Bond.   XXXV.  453. 

On  Feudal  and  Obligatory  Knighthood ; 
by  Nichols.    XXXIX.  189. 

Satirical  Rhymes  on  the  Defeat  of  the 
Flemings  before  Calais  in  1436.  XXXIIL 
129. 

Papers  relating  to  a  proposed  Marriage  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand.    XXXV.  202. 

On  State  Proceedings  in  matters  of  Re- 
ligion, 1 581, 1582;  by  Cooper.  XXXVL 
105. 

Two  Letters  relating  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.     XXXIIL  279. 

Narrative  of  the  principal  Expeditions  of 
English  Fleets,  1588  to  1603  ;  by  Sir 
Henry  EUis.  XXXIV.  296. 

Notes  upon  the  capture  of  the  **  Great 
Carrack,"   in  1592  ;   by  W.  R.  Drake. 
XXXIIL  209. 

Expenses  of  the  Journey"  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to 
the  Palatinate.     XXXV.  i. 

Letters  from  a  Subaltern  Officer  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  Army,  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1642.     XXXV.  310. 

The  Great  Seals  used  after  Deposition  of 
Charles  I.  and  before  the  Restoration 
in  1660;  by  Cooper.   XXXVIIL  77. 

Petitions  to  Charles  II.  from  Elizabeth 
and  Henry  CromweU.    XXXVIIL  322. 

Notices  of  the  last  Great  Plague,  1665-6; 
by  Cooper.    XXXVIL  I. 

Observations  on  Penn's  Imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  in  1668  ;  by  Bruce.  XXXV. 
70. 
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Antiquaries,  Society  of,  [contimud). 

On  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion ; 
by  Roberts.     XXXIV.  351. 

Lord  Coningsby  on  Political  Parties  during 
Reign  of  Queen  Anne.   XXXVIII.  i. 

ARCHiGOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
inst  1S43. 
Collectanea    Archseologica,    the    Journal 
of  the  Society,  contains  several  valuable 
contributions  in  historical  research. 

Archaeological  Institute. 

A  few  papers  of  historical  importance 
tint  have  appeared  in  the  *'  Archaeological 
Journal, "  are  here  referred  to. 

Caesar's  Invasion  oT  Britain;  by  Guest. 
XXL  220. 

On  "Bclgic  Ditches,"  and  probable  date 
of  Stonehenge  ;  by  Guest.    VIII.  143. 

Campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius;  by  Guest. 
XXIIL  159. 

The  Four  Roman  Ways  ;  by  Guest.  XIV. 

99. 

On  Reading  of  Coins  of  Cunobelin;  by 
■        Birch.   IV.  28. 

Roman  Coins  struck  in  Britain ;  by  de 
Salis.     XXIV.  149. 

England  in  the  Fifth  Century ;  by  Robson. 
XIV.  320. 

English  Conquest  of  the  Severn  Valley; 
by  Guest     XIX.  193. 

Cornish  Crosses ;  by  Haslam.    IV.  302. 

Andent  Oratories  of  Cornwall ;  by  Has- 
lam.  11.  225. 

[  Coins  and  Treasure  found  in  Cuerdale  ; 
by  Hawkins.  IV.  iii,  189.  Remarks 
thereon ;  by  Worsaae,  20a 

life  of  Earl  Godwine ;  by  Freeman.     XI. 

236^  330 ;  XII.  47. 

On  the  pretended  Marriage  of  William  de 
Warren  vrith  a  daughter  of  Matildis, 
by  William  the  Conqueror ;  by  Staple- 
ton.   III.  I. 

The  Hall  of  Oakham;  by  Hartshome. 
V.  124. 

Events  in  the  Life  of  the  Empress  Matilda ; 
by  Turner.     X.  302. 

Roger  de  Leyboume,  and  the  Barons' 
Wars;  by  Burtt     XXL  29. 

The  Pailiament  of  Kenilworth ;  by  Harts- 
home.     XXL  143. 

The  Ban  of  Kenilworth ;  by  Green.   XXL 

277. 
On  the  Parliament  and  Castle  of  Acton 

Bumel ;  by  Hartshome.   II.  325. 

Castle  and  Parliaments  of  Northampton  ; 
by  Hartshome.    III.  309. 

P 


ARCHiEOLOGiCAL  JOURNAL,  {continued). 

The  Parliaments  of  Carlisle;  by  Harts* 
home.     XVI.  326. 

The  Parliaments  of  Gloucester;  by 
Hartshome.     XVII.  201. 

Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile,  new  facts  re- 
garding ;  by  Burtt.     X.  99. 

Edward's  Spoliations  in  Scotland  in  1296  % 
by  Hunter.     XIII.  245. 

The  Will  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun ;  by 
Turner.     11.  339. 

On  the  Great  Seals  of  England;  by  Willis. 
II.  14. 

Connexion  of  Scotland  with  the  Pilgrimage- 
of  Grace ;  by  LongstafTe.     XIV.  331, 

Bannatyne  Club,  inst  1823. 

The  books  have  been  issued  in  order  of  the  nnm-> 
ber  appended,  between  the  years  1823  and  1863.  For 
the  convenience  of  reference,  however,  a  classified 
arrangement  has  been  followed.  Some  of  the 
volumes  have  also  been  printed  for  the  Maitland 
Qub.    To  these  an  m  is  added. 

III.  Vita  S.  Columba}.  Auctore  Adam* 
nano,  Monasterii  Hiiensis  Abbate. 

Registers^  Chatiularies^  6r*c, 

90,  107.  Liber  S.  Thomse  de  Aberbro- 
thoc.  Registrum  Abbacix.  Vol.  1. ,  A.  D. 
1 178 — 1329  ;  Vol.  IL,  A.D.  1329 — 1536. 

73.  Liber  Cartarum  Prioratus  S.  Andres. 

88.  Carta  Monialium  de  North  Berwic. 

109.  Registrum  Episcopatus  Brechincnsis 
cum  Cartis  Originalibus,  2  vols. 

86.  Liber  S.  Marie  de  Calchou.  Regis- 
trum Cartarum  Abbacie  Tironensis  de 
Kelso,  A.D.  II 13 — 1567. 

87.  Liber  S.  Marie  de  Dryburgh. 

78.  Registrum  de  Dunfermelyn. 

113.  Registrum  Eccles.  S.  .^gidii  de  Edin- 
burgh. 

I.  Vitae  Dunkeldensis  Ecclesise  Episco- 
porum.     A  prima  sedis  fundatione  ad 

A.D.  I515. 

21.  Chronicon  Casnobii  SanctsB  Cmcls 
EdinburgeAsis. 

74.  Liber  Cartarum  S.  Crucis. 

79.  Registrum  Episcopatus  Glasguensis. 
Munimenta  Eccl.  Metr.  Glasguensis, 
a  Sede  restaurata  sec.  ineunte  xiL  ad 
Reformatam  Religionem.  JVl» 

89.  Liber  Insula  Missarum.  Abbacie  de 
Inchaflfery  Registrum  Vetus. 

66.  J.  Ferrerii,  Hist.  Abbatum  de  Kynlos. 

68.  Chronicon  de  Lanercost,  A.D.  I20X — 
1346.  iW-- 
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Bannatyne  Club,  (etnitmued), 

50,  58.  Chronica  de,   and  Liber    Sancta 

Marie  de  Mailros. 
60.  Registrum  Episc  Monviensis,  c.  1400 

(continued  to  1623). 
II.  Boethii    Murthlacensium  et  Aberdo- 

nensium  Episcoponim  Vitise,  A.D.  1522. 
93.    Registrum    S.   Marie    de    Neubotle, 

Abbaciae  Chartarium  Vetus.     A.D.  1140 

—1528. 
82.  Liber  Ecdesie  de  Scoq.  J0L, 

116.  Registrum  domus  de  Soltrc.  Charters 
of  the  Hosmtal  of  Soltre,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh,  and  other  Collegiate 
Churches. 

Mediigval, 

— ,  Diary  of  Expedition  of  Edward  I. 
into  Scotland.     1296. 

.48.  Ragman  Rolls,  A.D.  1291 — 1296. 

.71,  84.   The  Accounts  of  the  Chamber- 
lains   of    Scotland,   A.D.    1326 — 1406^ 
3  vols. 
106.  Black  Book  of  Taymouth. 

.  loi.  Registnim  Honoris  de  Morton.  A 
Series  of  Ancient  Charters  of  the  Earl> 
dom  of  Morton*     2  vols. 

Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries, 

39.  History  of  Scotland,  from  1436 — 
1561.     By  Bp.  Lesley. 

42.  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  1488 — 
1624.  S6i. 

56.  Excerpta  e  Llbris  Domicilii  Regis 
Jacobi  v.,  1525—33. 

10.    Recit    de    TExpedition    en    Escosse 

I'An  1546. 

5.  Discours  Particulier  d'Escosse,  1559. 

69,  83.  The  Booke  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land.     Vol.   I.,    Acts    from    the    year 
1560— 1577  ;  Vol.  XL,  1578— 1592;  VoL 
»  III.,  1593— 1618.  J(W. 

13.  History  of  King  James  the  Sext, 
being  an  Account  of  Affairs  in  Scotland, 
1566 — 96. 

28.  Les  Affaires  du  Conte  de  Boduel, 
I'An  1568. 

•Correspondances  Diplomatiqucs  de  Ber- 
tram de  Salignac  de  la  Motte  Fenelon, 
1568— 1575.    7vols.,8vo. 

53.  Memorials  of  Transactions  in  Scot- 
land, 1569—73. 

45.  Diumid  of  Occurrents  since  Death  of 
James  IV.  to  the  year  1575.  Jtt. 

38.  Memoirs  of  Affairs  of  Scotland,  by 
Moysie,  1577— 1603.  jfW. 

.24.  Papers  relating  to  the  Marriage  of 
King  James  VI.  with  the  Princess  of 
Denmark,  1^89. 


Bannatyne  Club,  {eofdinuei). 

98.  French  State  Papers  relatug  to  Scol^ 
land  in  the  1 6th  century,  2  toIs. 

29.  History  of  the  House  of  Seytoon,  to 
I5S9.  j». 

33.  Memorials  of  George  Bannatyne,  IS4S 
—1608. 

17.  Memoirs  of  \ki  Life,  by  Sir  James 
Melville,  1549—93-  9^ 

32.  Diary  of  Mr.  James  Melville,  1556- 
1601. 

112.  Or^;in6l  Letters  of  John  Colville^ 
i582->i6o3. 

Sfz^enteenth  Century^ 

97.  Original  Letters  on  Ecclesiistidl  Af- 
fairs  of  Scotland,  1603 — 1625. 

35.  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubtein 
Scotland  and  England,  1624-  1645.  jK* 

26.  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and  Times, 
by  Sir  James  Turner,  1632 — 7a 

Turner  was  associated  with  Graham  in  tlie  €»• 
crclon  of  the  Covenanters. 

80.  Diary  of  Public  Correspondence  of 
Sir  T.  Hope,  1633—45. 

37.  Relation  of  Affairs  of  the  Kirk  01 
Scotland,  1637—38. 

72,  77.  Letters  of  Robert  Baillie,  i6fl»- 

1662,  3  vols. 
54.  Nicoll's  Diary  of  Pnblic  TransactioMli 

1650—67. 
108.  Letters  from  Roundhead  Officcn  ii 

Scotland,  1650—1660. 

91.  Historical  Notices  of  Scotch  AfiiH 
from  MSS.  of  Sir  John  Lauder.  VoL  Lp 
1661—83;  Vol.IL,  1683— 88. 

23.  Letters    from    Lady  Margaret  Kc** 

nedy  (Burnet)  to  John,  Duke  of  Lai* 

derdale. 
3 1 .  Letten  from  Archibald,  Earl  of  Aijyl^ 

to  John,  Duke  of  Lauderdale. 
15.  Letters  of  John  Graham  of  Ckvtf^ 

house,  1678 — 89. 
61.  Historical    Observes   of  Ocoonent% 

1680— 1686. 

75.  Memoirs  touching  the  Revolation»  If 
Earl  of  Balcarras,  1688— 9a 

22.  Siege  of  the  Castle  of  EdiBharglv 
1689. 

81.  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  16(9- 
1691. 

46.  Mackay's  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Seal* 
land  and  Ireland,  1689—91.  jj^ 

Major  General  Hugh  Mackay  waa  dcfaMilf 
Dundee  at  Killiekrankie.  served  ■ftcf%«nl  • 
Ireland,  aiid  was  kilkd  at  LandiM. 


*•  In  the  8vo.  series  issued  hy  the  Qub. 
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Ba^'NATYNE  Club,  {coniintied). 

■94.  Darien  Papers — Establisfament  of  the 
Colony  by  a  Scotch  Company,  1695 — 
1700. 
2$.  Diary  of  Proceedings  in  Parliament 
of  Scotland,  l^oo—o^. 

76.  Correspondence  of  George  Baillie 
of  Jerriswood,  1702 — 08. 

Miscellanea, 

57.  Dc  Scriptoribus  Scotis.  Libri  Duo 
Daridis  BuchananL 

96,  103,  I  la  Ongines  Parochiales  Sootiae, 
3  vols. 

34.  Thorns  Dempsteri  Hist.  Eccl.  Gentis 
Scotoriim,  sive  de  Scriptoribus  Scotis, 
2  vols. 

Berkshire  Ashholean  Society, 
inst.  at  Reading,  1840. 

Abingdon  Monastery  Chronicle,  1218 — 
1304.     1841. 

Unton  Inventories,  1596—2620.     1 841. 
land's   Benefactions   to    the    County  of 
Berks.     Sm.  4ta,  1841. 

Cambrian    Arcil£ological  Associa- 
T10N4  inst.  1846. 

Ardicologia  Cambrensis.  8vo.  Three 
series,  amounting  to  20  vols.,  (still  con- 
tinued, )  contain,  beside  papers  of  purely 
antiquarian  interest,  many  reprints  of 
documents  bearing  on  the  history  of 
Wales. 

Oesta  Regum  Britannis,  1862. 

Baroxua  de  Kemeys,  1863. 

Cambridge     Antiquarian    Society, 
inst.  1840. 

Abbreviata    Cronica,    4to.,    1377 — 1469. 

1840. 
Consecration  of  Abp.  Parker,  4to.,  1841. 

.An^o-Saxon  Legends  of  SS.  Andrew  and 
Veronica,  185 1. 

Camden  Society,  established  1838. 

S.  Bishopric  of  Somerset,  from  founda- 
tion to  1 174. 

47.  ChroniconPctroburgense,  1122 — 1294. 

13.  Chronica  Jocelini  de  Brakelonda  de 
Monast.  S.  Edmundi,  1 1 73 — 1202. 

34.  Dc  Antiquis  Legibus  Liber.  A  Chro- 
nicle of  London,  from  A.D.  11 78  to 
1274. 

50.  Gualteri  Mapes  de  Nugis  Curialium 
Distinctiones  quinque. 

€.  Political  Songs  of  England,  from  John 
to  Edward  IL 
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Camden  Society,  {continued), 
69.  Domesday  of  S.  Paul's.  1222. 

28.  Croniques  de  London,  1259 — 1344. 

53.  Chronicle  of  Grey  Friars  of  London  5 
ends  1556.* 

15.  William  de  Rishanger's  Chronicle  of 
the  Barcms'  Wars. 

65.  Report  on  Knights  Hospitallers  ia 
England,  1338. 

3.  Deposition  of  Richard  XL,  English  and 
Latin  Poems  on. 

64.  English  Chronicle  of  Reigns  of  Ric. 
II.,  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  writtem 
before  147 1. 

86.  Letters  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Bishop 
Beckington,  and  others.  Henry  V. — VL 

29,  36.  Poljrdore  Vergil's  English  History. 

67,  84,  105.  Trevelyan  Papers :  I.  Prior 
to  1558 ;  II.  1446—1643  ;  in.  Vari- 
ous. 

10.  Chronicle  of  the  first  Thirteen  years  of 
Edward  IV.,  by  John  Wark worth,  D.D. 

I.  History  of  the  Arrival  of  Edward  IV.  in 
England,  and  the  final  Recovery  of  his 
Kingdoms  from  Henry  VI.,  A.D.  1471. 

4.  Plumpton  Correspondence :  A  Series  of 
Letters,  temp.  Edw.  IV.,  Rich.  HI., 
Henry  VII.,  and  Henry  VIIL 

21.  Rutland  Papers :  Original  Documents 
illustrative  of^  the  Courts  and  Times  o£ 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 

37.  Italian  Relation  of  the  Isle  of  Ejigland, 
c.  1500. 

35.  Chronicle  of  Calais,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIIL 

23.  Original  Letters  of  1 6th,  17th,  and  18th. 
centuries. 

77.  Narratives  of  the  Reformation,  1532 
—1556. 

26.  Three  Chapters  of  Letters  on  Suppres- 
sion of  Monasteries. 

42.  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn,  1550 — 1563. 

48.  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane,  and  two 
years  of  Queen  Mary. 

93.  Accounts  and  Papers  relating  to  Mary- 
Queen  of  Scots. 

46.  Letters  of  Queen  Eliz.  and  James  VX» 
7.  Hayward's  Annals,  1558 — 1562. 

27.  Leicester's  Correspondence,  1585-6. 

12.  Egerton  Papers  :  a  collection  of  public 
•and  private  Documents,  chiefly  illustra- 
tive of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I. 

81.  Parliamentary  Debates,  1610. 

90,  98.  Relations  between  England  and 
Germany,  1618,  19.    a  yoIs. 
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Camden  Society,  {continued^, 

loi.    Spanish  Account  of  the  Proposed 

Mamage  between  Prince  Charles  and 

the  Infanta,  1623. 

70.  Liber  Famelicus  of  Judge  Whitelocke, 
James  I.  and  Charles  I. 

41.  Diary  of  Walter  Young,  J. P.,  1604 
—28. 

66.  Diary  of  Rev.  John  Rous  (Suffolk), 
1625—42. 

80.  Proceedings  in  Kent,  1640. 

31.  Vemey  Papers  :  Notes  of  Proceedings 
in  the  Long  Parliament,  temp.  Charles  I. 

14.  Narratives  illustrative  of  the  Contests 
in  Ireland  in  1641  and  1690. 

74.  Symonds*  Diary  of  the  Marches  of  the 
Royal  Army,  1644 — 46. 

63.  Letters  of  Charles  I.  (1646)  to  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria. 

52.  Moneys  received  and  paid  for  Secret 
Services  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
from  March  30,  1679,  to  Dec.  25,  1688. 

71.  Savile  Correspondence,  Charles  II., 
James  II. 

22.  Diary  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cartwright, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  from  August,  1686, 
to  October,  1687. 

68.  Journal  of  Dr.  Rowland  Davies,  1689 
— 90. 

33.  Letters  of  James,  Earl  of  Perth,  1688 
— 16^6. 


Caxton  Society,  inst.  1845. 

The  volumes  are  in  8vo.,  and  the  dates  shew 
the  order  of  issue.  This  list  is  given  entire,  but 
most  of  the  volumes  were  edited  by  Dr.  Giles,  and 
published  separately. 


Galfredi  Monumetensis  Hist.  .         • 
Chronicon  Anglix  Petroburgensc   . 
Scriptorcs  Rerum  Willelm.  Conq.  . 
Chronicon  Henr.  de  Selgravc . 
Epistol:^  Herberti  de  Losinga 
Alani,  Abb.  Tcwkesbur.,  Scripta  , 
Galfredi  le  Baker,  Chronicon 
La  Revolte  du  Comte  de  Warwick  . 
Geoffrey  Gaimar,  Metrical  Chronicle 
Walteri,  Abb.  Dervensis,  Epistolos 
Benedicti,   Abb.  Petriburgensis,  de 

Vila  S.  Thomre  . 
Anccdota  Bedep,  Lanfranci,  &c. 
Radulphi  Nigri,  Chronica  duo 
Heylin's  Memorial  of  Waynflcte 
Vita  Quorundam  Anglo-Saxonum 


1844 

1845 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1849 
1850 
1850 

1850 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1854 


Celtic  Society,  estab.  1845. 

I.  Book  of  Rights  of  Ancient  Kings  of 
Ireland. 

4.  Battle  of  Magh  Lena. 


Chetham  Society,  inst  1843. 

2.  Military    Proceedings    in    Lancashire 
during  the  Civil  War. 

3.  Chester's  Triumph,  16 10. 

4.  Life  of  Adam  Martindale,  1633 — 80. 

7.  Iter  Lancastrense,  1636. 

8,  19,  21,  22.  Notitia  Cestriensis. 

10,    II,    16,   2a    Chartulaiy  of  Whalley 
Abbey,  4  vols, 

14.  Journal  of  Nicholas  Assheton,  161 7 — 
18. 

17.  Warrington  in  1465. 

18,  26,  27.  Diary  (1661 — 3)  and  Autobio- 
graphy of  Rev.  Henry  Newcome. 

24.  37f  57-  Chetham  Miscellanies. 

25.  Allen's  Defence  of  Stanley  (1587). 

28.  Jacobite  Trials  at  Manchester,  1694. 

29,  31,  66,  67.  The  Stanley  Papers. 

33»  5i>  54-  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Wills. 

48,  64.  Catalogue  of  Tracts  for  and  against 
Popery  (/.  Jas.  II.) 

49,  50.  The  Lancashire  Lieutenancy  under 
the  Tudors  and  Stuarts. 

62.  Discourse  of  the  Warr  in  Lancashire 
(1642—51). 

Dublin  [Royal]  Society'. 

Proceedings  of  the   Society,  1764—1863, 
(99  vols. ) 

Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis,  1770— 
1804. 

Ecclesiastical  History  Society,  1846. 

Str)rpe's    Memorials    of   Abp.    Cranmer, 
4  vols.,  1848 — 54. 

Heylin's    History    of    the    Reformation, 
2  vols.,  1849. 

English  Historical  Society. 

The  English  Historical  Society,  established  la 
1838,  but  now  dissolved,  published,  in  a  conve- 
nient form,  the  followin:;  works,  accompanied  by 
notes,  and,  where  needed,  by  Glossaries. 

I.  Beds  Hist.  Ecclesiastica,  8vo.    ,  183S 

2. Opera  Historia  Minora,  8vo.  1841 

3.  Gildas  de  Excidio  Britanniae      .  183S 

4.  Nennius  Historia  Critonum       •  183S 
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English  Historical  Society, 
(continued), 

5.  Chronicon  Ricardi  Divisiensis   .     1838 

d  W.  Malmesburiensis  Gcsta  Re- 
i^um  Anglonim,  atque  Historia 
Novella,  2  vols. ....     1840 

7.  Codex  Diplomaticus  JE\i  Saxo* 
nici,  by  Kemble,  6  vols.     .       1845 — 48 

•8.  Rogeri  de  Wendover  Chronica, 
5  vols 1841 — 44 

9.  Fr.  N.  Triveti,  Annales  Sex 
Regum 1845 

10.  Adami  Murimuthensb  Chronica     1846 

11.  Gesta  Stephani  Regis       .         .     1846 

12.  Chronicque  de  la  Traison    et 

Mort  de  Ric.  II.  .         .         .     1846 

13.  Florentii  Wigomensis  Chron., 

2  vols 1848 — 49 

• 

14.  Walter  de  Hemingborgh,  2  vols., 

1848—49 

15.  Henrici  V.  Gesta,  cum  Chro- 
nica NeustrisB     ....     1850 

16.  Historia  Wilelmi  Parvi,  2  vols.     1856 

Hakluyt  Society,  established  1846. 

I.  Hawkins  on  the  South  Sea,  1593. 

6.  Strache3r*s  Travaile  into  Virginia  Bri- 
tannia. 

7.  Hakluyt,   Voyages   touching    the  dis- 
covery of  America,  1582. 

4.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  his  Voyage,  1595. 

21^.  Frobisher's  Three  Voyages. 

3.  Ralph's  Discovery  of  Guiana,  1595,  6. 


Historical  Society  of  Science, 
inst.  1841. 

Collection  of  Letters  illustrating  progress 
of  Science  from  Elizabeth  to  Charles  II. , 
8vo.y  1841. 

Iberno-Celtic  Society,  inst  18 18. 

Transactions,  Vol.  I.  pt.  i,  4to.,  1820. 

Contains  a  chronological  account  of  nearly  ^^oo 
Irish  writers,  from  the  earliest  period  to  1720,  with 
a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  sucn  of  their  works  as 
areextant« 

Irish  ARCiiiEOLocicAL  Society, 
established  1840. 

Afterwards  the  title  was  chaneed  to  Irish  Archaeo- 
logical and  Celric  Society.  iTie  books  are  issued 
in  8vo.  and  small  4to. 

1 1.  Irish  Version  of  Nennius. 


Irish  Arcileological  Society, 
(coniiftued). 

18.  Adamnan,  Life  of  S.  Columba  (eighth 
cent. ) 

5.  Customs    of  Hy-Many,   or    ©'Kelly's 

Country. 

8.  Customs  of  Hy-Fiachrach. 

3.  Banquet  of  Dun  na  n-Gedh,  and  Battle 
of  Moira. 

20.  Ancient  Irish  Annals.  Three  Frag- 
ments. 

22.  Martyrology  of  Donegal.  A  Calendar 
of  the  Native  Saints  of  Ireland. 

2.  Jacobi  Grace,  Kilkenniensis,  Annales 
Hibemise,  from  a.d.  1074  to  1370. 

12.  Annals  of  Ireland,  by  Clyn  and  Dow- 
ling. 

7.  Registrum  Priorat.  Omn.  SS.  juxta 
Dublin. 

7.  A  Chorographical  Description  of  West, 
or  H-Iar  Connaught,  by  Roderic  O' Fla- 
herty. The  notes,  by  Mr.  Hardiman  of 
Galway,  contain  much  curious  informa- 
tion concerning  Ireland,  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  in  par- 
ticular. 

15.  History  of  the  Down  Survey,  1655,6. 

13.  Macarise  Excidium,  1689 — 1692. 

I,  4,  10.  Tracts  relating  to  Ireland,  and 
Miscellanies. 

Library  of  Anglo-Catholic 
Theology. 

Johnson's  Collection  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Canons  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Vol.  I.  before  the  Conquest.  Vol.  II. 
after.     Translated. 

Overairs  Convocation-book  of  l6o6. 

Abp.  Laud's  Troubles  and  Trial. 

Literature,  Royal  Society  of, 
inst.  1823. 

Transactions.  First  Series,  4to.,  1827— 
29.     Second  Series,  8vo.,  1843 — 63. 

Biographia  Britannia  Literaria. 

A  series  of  biographies  of  literary  characters, 
arranged  in  chronological  order. 

Maitland  Club,  established  1828. 

Some  few  historical  volumes  were  issued  in  con- 
junction with  the  Bannatyne  Club.  These  are  not 
inserted  here,  but  will  be  found  under  the  above- 
named  club,  with  the  letter  ffl  appended.  ^  sig- 
nifies printed  also  for  the  Spalding  Club,  and  %  for 
the  Abbotsford  Club. 

8.  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
from  Fergus  to  A.D.  1611. 
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Maitland  Club,  {continurd), 

46.  Chronicon  de  Lanercost,  1201 — 1346. 

10.  Chronicle  of  Perth,  12 10— 1668. 

24  Cartularium  Comitatus  de  I^venax,  to 

1398. 
17.    Registrum    Monasterii    de    Passelet 
(Paisley),  1 163—1529. 

XI.  Registrum  Metallanum.   I. 

65.  Liber  Collegii  Nostrae  DomiiuB.  Re- 
gistrum B.V.M.  et  S.  Ann.  infra  Muros 
Glasguensis. 

63.  Registrum  Episcopatns  Aberdonensis, 
£ccl  Cathedr.  Aberdon.  Registra.     Sb. 

40.  Gray's  Scalacronica,  from  A.D.  1056 
to  1362. 

a7.  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Prestwick, 
1472—1782. 

36.  Burgh  Records  of  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow, 1573— 1 581. 

aS.  Illustrations  of  Scottish  History  from 
the  1 2th  to  the  i6th  century,  from  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum  and  Tower. 

56  Unprinted  Documents  in  the  Office  of 
Queen's  Remembrancer  and  Chapter- 
house, Westminster,  relating  to  Scot- 
land. 

41.  Selections  from  MSS.  in  College  of 
Arms  and  British  Museum,  illustrating 
the  refgn  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  1543 
—68. 

2.  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  d'Ecosse  pendant 
les  Campagnes  1548,  49. 

75.  Oppressions  of  the  1 6th  century  in 
Orkney  and  Zetland.  %. 

21.  Memoirs  by  Sir  James  Melville,  1549 

—93- 
55.  History    of    the    Kirk  of  Scotland, 

50.  Letters  of  the  Argyll  Family,  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
James  VI.,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  &c. 

31.  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Translated  from  the  French. 

26.  Miscellaneous  Papers  illustratinfj  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  James  VI. 

35  Letters  to  James  VI.,  from  the  Queen, 
Prince  Henr>',  &c. 

42.  Life  and  Death  of  King  James  the 
First  of  Scotland. 

64.  Papers  illustrating  Political  Condition 
of  the  Highlands,  1689 — 1696. 

Manx  Society,  inst.  1858. 

XiOrislation  by  Three  of  the  Thirteen 
Stanleys,  Kings  of  Man  ;  Acts  of  Sir 
John  Stanley,  141 7 — 30;  Legislation  of 


Manx  Society,  (iontimttd), 

the  7th  Earl  of  Derby,  1624 — ^47-  ^^^» 
i86a 

Monumenta  de  Insula  Mannxje.  8to.  ,  Vols. 
L  to  III.,  1860—62. 

Bibliotheca  Monensis,  1861. 

Abstract  of  Laws,  Cnstoms,  and  Ordi- 
nances, 1862. 

Chaloner's  Short  Trestise  of  the  Isle  oC 
Man  (1652),  1863. 

Antiquitatis  Mannxae,  1864. 

Old  Historians  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  1866. 

Manx  Miscellanies,  187a 

Mona  Miscellany,  1870. 

Chronicle  of  Man  and  the  Sodreys,  187a 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Kejrs,  (in  pro- 
gress). 

The  Manx  Doomsday  Book,  (in  progress). 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Socikty  of 
Antiquaries,  inst.  18 13. 

Archsoloeia  i£liana.  4  vols.,  4ta,  1821 
—55  ;  6  vols.,  8vo.,  1857 — 64.  Contain- 
ing, among  other  documents,  "Chro- 
nicon Monasterii  de  Alnewyke,"  Crown 
Revenues  in  Cumberland,  ^c 

Pipe  Rolls,  or  Sheriffs*  Accounts  of  the 
Revenues  of  the  Crown  in  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  temp. 
Henry  1 1. ,  Richard  L ,  and  John.  Royd 
8vo.,  1847. 

Catalogues  of  MSS.,  Books,  &c. 

Chorographia,  Survey  of  Newcastle,  1649. 
Reprint,  folio,  181 3. 

Lapidarium  Septentrionale  ;  or,  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Monuments  of  Roman  Rule 
in  the  North  of  England.  Parts  I. — 
IV.     Folio,  1870—74. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Typographical 
Society,  inst.  18 18. 

View  of  Life  of  Henry  III.,  presented  to 
King  James.  Printed  1627  ;  repr.  1818. 

Episcopal  Coins  of  Durham  and  Monastic 
Coins  of  Reading,  Edw.  I. — III.  8vo., 
1817. 

Encountre  of  Batayle  lately  don  (Flodden 
Field).     Repr.  1822. 

Honours  due  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, 1612.     Repr.  1818. 

Scots'  March  to  Newcastle,  1644.    Repr. 

1827. 
Taking  of  Newcastle,  1644.     Repr.  1825. 

His  Majestie's  passing  through  the  Scots 
Army,  1645.     Repr.  1820, 
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Nbwcastle-on-Tynb  'Typographical 
Society,  {continued), 

llelation  of  Siege  of  Newcastle,.  1645. 
Repr.  1820. 

life  of  Bishop  Andrewes.  Printed  1650 ; 
repr.  181 7. 

WiwcASTLE  Reprints  of  Rare  Tracts, 
1843—50- 

Four  volumes  of  the  Historical  Series  have  been 
irinted,  diiefly  relating  to  Scottish  affairs,  1640 

Parker  Society,  established  1840. 

7,  18.  Zurich  Letters.  First  Series,  1558 
— 79  ;  Second  Series,  1558 — 1602. 

r^  2^.  Original  Letters,  relative  to  the 
Englbh  Reformation,  chiefly  from  the 
Archives  of  Zurich.  First  Series,  1537 — 
58 ;  Second  Series,  1537—58. 

Percy  Society,  inst.  184a 

In  the  large  collection  of  Old  Baliofds,  and  umi- 
hx  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
tnriesy  and  a  few  of  earlier  date^  issued  by  the 
fcdtty,  frequent  reference  to  political  matters  will 
W  found,  of  which  a  few  meamena  may  be  mcn- 


5^  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Thomas  Beket; 

1&  Poem  on  Times  of  Edward  II. 

54,  67.  Popular  Songs  illustrative  of  the 
French  Invasions  of  England. 

r 

Philobiblon  Society,  inst.  1853. 

AiBOM  the  rare  and-  valuable^  Tracts  reprinted 

hy  this  Society,  and  issued  in  their  "  Miscellanies," 

are  several  which  bear  indirectly  upon  historical 

f     adgccts,  but  none  which  call  for  spiednc  notice  here. 

RoxBURGHE  Club,  inst  1812.. 

^.  Ancient  English  Romance  of  Havelok 
the  Dane. 

47.  Gaufridi  Arthurii  Monemuthensis 
Archidiaconi  Carmen  Heroicum. 

48.  Ancient  Romance  of  William  and  the 
Werwolf. 

58.  The  Black  Prince  :  a  French  Histo- 
•     rical  Poem. 

74.  Literary  Remains  of  King  Edward  VI. 

77.  Songs  and  Ballads,  chiefly  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary. 

62.  Historical  Papers.  Castra  Regia : 
a  Treatise  on  the  Succession  to  the 
English  Crown  (1568);  together  with 
Kovissima  Straflbrdi :  an  Account  of  the 
Proceedings  against  the  Earl. 

85.  Sir  Amias  Poulet's  Letters  firom 
France,  1577. 


RoxBURGHE  Club,  {cantinufd). 

63.  Correspondence  of  Sir  Henry  Untan, 
1591—92. 

64.  La  vraie  Cronicque  d'Escoce..  Pre^ 
tensions  des  Anglois  k  la  Couronne  de 
France,  Diplome  de  Jaques  VL,  Ac. 

68.  Despatches  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
to  James  I.,  161 7 — 20. 

89.  Letters  of  Ruthven,  Earl  of  Forth, 
and  Brentford,  1615 — 1662. 

Spottiswode  Society,  inst.  1843. 

Bp.  Keith's  History  of  Affairs  of  Church 
and  State  in  Scotland,  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  1568. 

Surtees  Society,  established  1834.. 

llie  following  books  are  in  8vo. ,  and  the  numherft 
indicate  the  order  of  publication. 

51.  Symeonis  Dunelmensis  Opera. 

9.  Historiw  Dunelmensis  Scriptores  tres, 
I.  Gau(ridus  dc  Coldingham  (Dunel> 
mensis).  II.  Robertus  de  Graystanes. 
lU.  Willelmus  de  Chambre. 

1.  Reginaldi  Libellus  de  Cuthberti  Virtu- 
tibus. 

8.  Lives  of  King  Oswin  and  Bps.  Cuthbert 
and  Eata. 

20.  The  Life  of  St.  Godric,  of  Finchale.. 

11.  Jordan  Fantosme's  Anglo-Norman 
Chronicle  of  War  between  England  and 
Scotland  in  1 1 73,  4. 

5.  Sanctuarium  Dunelm.  et  Beverlac. ;. 
Registers  of  the  Sanctuaries  of  Dur- 
ham and  Beverley. 

Registers  of  persons  who  claimed  sanctuary.  1^ 
Durham,  or  at  Beveriey,  from  a.o.  1464  to  1539* 

44,  46.  The  Priory  of  Hesdiam,  ita  Chro- 
niclers, Annals,  &c.,  2  vols. 

42.   Memorials  of  Fountains  Abbey. 

56.   Abp.  Gray's  Register. 

2,  38.  Durham  Wills  and  Inventories, 
2  vols. 

4»  3O1  45f  53*  Testamenta  Eboracensia, 
4  vols. 

34.  Acts  of  the  High  Commission  Court 
of  Durham. 

26.  Wills  and  Inventories  from  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond. 

21.  Depositions  respecting  the  Rebellion 
of  1509,  Witchcraft,  &c. 

Extending  from  1 311  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

14.  The  Correspondence  of  R.  Bowes, 
Elizabeth's  Ambassador  to  Scotland. 
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SuRTEES  Society,  {contintifd). 
17.  Correspondence  of  Abp,  Hutton(  1 595 
— 1606). 

52,    5^.    Correspondence    of    Bp.  Cosin 
(16& — 1672),  2  vols. 

40.  Depositions  from  the  Castle  of  York, 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 


Welsh  MSS.  Society. 

Liber  Landavensis.     8vo.,  1840. 

lolo  MSS.     Rl.  8vo.,  1848. 

Heraldic    Visitations    for    Wales,     Imp. 
4to.,  2  vols.,  1846. 

Lives   of   Cambro-British    Saints.     8vo., 

1853. 
Dosparth  Edeym  Davod  Aur.   8vo.,  1856. 
A  thirteenth-century  Welsh  Grammar. 

Meddygon  Myddfa.     8vo.,  1856. 
On  ancient  medical  practice  ;  also  a  legend,  &c. 

Barddas.    Vol  I.,  8vo.,  1862. 

A  collection  of  original  documents  illustrative  of 
the  theology,  &c,  ofthe  Bardo-Druidic  system. 

Additional, 

For  lA>cal  history,  the  Transactions  of 
the  various  local  Archceological,  Archi- 
tectural, and  Historical  Societies  may  be 
consulted,  of  which  a  list  is  therefore  here 
given.  The  Transactions  of  the  Societies 
marked  ?l.l^.  are  published  together  in  an 
annual  volume  of  **  Associated  Reports." 

INSTI- 
TUTED 

Bedfordshire  Archaeological  Society,  S.fi.  .  1847 

Buckinghamshire  Archaeological  Society      .  1847 
Cambridge   Camden    Society   (afterwards, 

184X,  Ecd.  Soc)        •       .       .       ,       .  X839 


Additional,  {contifuud), 

Chester  Archxological  Society     . 
Cornwall  Royal  Institute 
Durham  and  Northumberiand  Society 
Elcclesiological  Society 
Exeter  Architectural  Society 
Glasgow  Archaeological  Society    . 
Irish  Royal  Academy    .... 
Kent  Archaeological  Society 
Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  . 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historical  Society 
Leicester  Archaeological  Society,  fl.fi. 
Lincolnshire  Archaeological  Society,  S.li. 
Lincolnshire  Topographical  Society     . 
Liverpool  Archxological  Society  . 


IKSTI- 
TUTBD 


Z850 

z8x8 
x86o 
Z84Z 
1841 
X864 
X785 

x8s7 
X849 
1849 
X844 

«844 
1841 
1848 


London  and  Middlesex  Arclueological  Soc    1855 


Norfolk  Archaeological  Society    .         .        . 
Northampton  Architectural  Society,  fl.iSL 
Oxford  Architectural  Society  (afterwards, 

x86o,  Oxford  Arch,  and  Hist.  Soc)  • 
Oxford  Ashmolean  Society  .  • 
Perth  Antiquarian  Society  .  .  • 
Scotland,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  . 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society  . 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society  .  • 
St.  Alban's  Archaeological  Socie'ty  . 
Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  •  « 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society  •  • 
Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology  .  . 
Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society  .  . 
Wiltshire  Topographical  Society  .  . 
Worcestershire  Architectural  Society,  fl.li. 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  S.isi. 


X793 
1844 

x839 
X838 
X784 
Z780 

X849 
X853 

X84S 
1845 
Z846 
Z85X 
i8s3 
x8zo 
1844 
1844 


The  following  Societies  issue  Transac- 
tions in  which  historical  material  relating 
to  Britain  is  occasionally  introduced  : — 

Cambrian  Institute x8j;3 

Cymmrodorion,  or  Metropolitan  Cambrian  .  xSm 

Chronological  Institute  of  London       .        .  1852 

Dublin  Gaelic  Society 1807 

Numismatic  Society      •       .        •        .        .  Z836 

Philological  Society      •       •       •       •       •  1842 
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Bertram.  Britannicanun  Gentium  His- 
torise  Antiquse  Scriptores  Tres.  8vo., 
Copenhagen  J  1757. 

Contains  Gildas  Badonicus,  Nennius  Bancho- 
rensis,  Ricardus  Corinensis. 

Julius  Charles  Bertram  was  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Copenhagen. 

BoHX.  Historical  Library.  London,  cr. 
8to.,  1840,  etseq. 

Contains  many  reprints  of  standard  authorities. 
Amcmg  them.  Evelyn's  Diary  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Charles  I.,  &c.,  4  vols. ;  Pepys'  Diary, 
4  vols. 

Antiquarian  Library,  contains  Eng- 
lish translations  of  several  of  the  more 
important  works  of  the  English  histo- 
rians, as 

Bede,  Anglo-Saxon  Chron..  Gildas,  Nennius, 
Asser,  iCthelweard,  William  of  Ma*mesbury,  Flo- 
rence of  Worcester,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Roger 
of  Wendover,  Matthew  Paris,  Roger  Hoveden, 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  &c. 

Bouquet.  Recueil  des  Historiens  des 
Gaules  et  de  la  France  (21  vols.,  folio, 
PariSf  1738— 1865;  a  new  edition,  vols. 
L — ^viii.  and  vol.  xiiL,  Paris ,  1 868-— 73). 

Contains  Brito,  Dudo,  Walter  of  Coventry, 
Hoveden,  Laudunense  Chrooicon,  Robertus  de 
Moote,  &c 

Dom  Martin  Bouquet,  a  Benedictine  of  St.  Maur, 
was  bom  at  Amiens  in  1685,  and  died  in  1754.  He 
lived  to  issue  only  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the 
Recueil :  but  the  work  was  carried  on  imtil  the 
year  2855  by  various  Governments,  and  under 
a  great  variety  of  political  circumstances.  The 
first  eleven  volumes  were  published  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XV. ;  two  more  appeared  imder  Louis  XVI. ; 
three  under  the  Empire  ;  two  under  Louis  XVIII. ; 
two  under  Louis  rhilippe ;  and  one  under  Na- 
poleon III. 

BoLLANDUS.  Acta  Sanctorum  quotquot 
toto  Orbe  coluntur,  collegit  Joh.  Bol- 
landus.  56  vols.,  folio,  Antwerp^  Brus' 
sds^  Tongerloo^  &c.,  1643— 1858  {Venice 
JEditiony  42  vols.,  1734 — 6x) ;  new  issue 
at  Paris,  vols,  i.^ — ^ix.  and  vols.  xli. — Ix., 
1863—70. 

The  originator  of  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum "  was 
Jean  Bolland,  a  Jesuit,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1596, 
died  in  2665,  having  only  published  one-fourth, 
(the  saints  of  January,  February  and  March).  It 
has  been  brought  down  to  the  month  of  October, 
by  Daniel  Papenbroeck,  (a  Tesuit,  bom  1628,  died 
77x4,)  and  others,  usually  known  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Bollandists. 

Camden.  Anglica,  Normannica,  Hiber- 
nica,  Cambrica,  a  veteribus  scripta. 
Francfort,  1 602. 

^  Contains  Asser,  Walsingham,  De  la  More,  Wil- 
idmus  Gemeticenus,  Giraldus  Gunbrensis,  a  frag- 


ment  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,   Anonymus   de  Vitti 
Gulielmi  Conquestoris. 

Camden,  Britannia.  London,  1590, 1 607, 
1 610. 

Appended  are  a  Chronicle  of  Ireland,  another 
of  Man  and  the  Isles,  and  a  Chronicle  ascribed  to 
Henryof  Marlborough. 

William  Camden,  bom  in  London  in  1551,  be- 
came master  of  Westminster  School,  was  after- 
wards appointed  Clarencieux  king  at  arms,  and 
died  in  1623.  His  own  writings,  as  his  Britannia, 
and  his  Annals  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  James  I.,  are 
highly  esteemed,  and  he  is  justly  regauxied  as  the 
father  of  British  antiquaries. 

Darlington  Press  (Private),  G.  Allaa, 
Esq.,  c,  1770 — 90. 

Several  historical  extracts  chieflv  relating  to  the 
county  of  Durham.  See  Lowndes  Bibliographer's 
Mantial* 

D*ACHERY.  Spicile^um,  seu  Collectio 
veterum  aliquot  Scriptorum  qui  in  Gal- 
liae  Bibliothecis  latuerunt.  13  vols.,  4to.y 
Paris,  1655 — 77;  4  vols.,  folio,  Paris^ 

1723- 

Contains  Robertus  de  Monte,  Triveti  An- 
nates, &c. 

Opera  Lanfranci.   Folio,  Paris,  1648. 

Contains  the  Chronicle  of  Bee  (a.d.  xo68 — x394)» 
which  has  many  notices  of  English  affairs  :  Laves 
of  St.  Augustine  and  of  Theobald,  archbishops  of 
Canterbury. 

Dom  J.  Luc  d'Achery,  a  Benedictine  of  St  Maor^ 
bom  at  St.  Quentin  in  1609,  died  in  1685. 

Duchesne.  HistorlaeNormannorum  Scrip- 
tores  antiqui  res  ab  illis  per  Galliam, 
Angliam,  &c.,  explicantes.  Folio,  Paris, 
1619.  Has  several  works  which  in- 
cidentally illustrate  English  histoxy; 
among  them  are — 


GuillelmusGemeticeai!^ 
Ordericus  Vitalis, 
Gesta  Stephani, 
Chronicon   NonnanniflB^ 

XI 39  to  1259. 
Chronicon      S.     Steph. 

Cadom.,  633  to  1393. 


Brito, 

Robertus  de  Mont6, 

Gervase  of  Tilbury, 

Dudo,  ^ 

Encomium  Emnue, 

Gesta  Normannorum  in 

Francia, 
Guillelmus  Pictavensis, 

Andr^  Duchesne^  bom  in  1584,  was  patronised 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  became  historiographer 
to  the  king.  He  was  killed  by  accident  in  the  street 
in  x64a 

DUGDALE.  Monasticon  Anglicanmn. 
3  vols.,  folio,  Loftdon,  1655 — 73  ;  a  new 
edition,  considerably  enlarged,  8  vols.^ 
folio,  18x7 — 30,  and  reprinted  1846. 

Contains  a  large  number  of  Charters  relaring  to 
the  monastic  foundations,  and  often  valuable  as 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  period  to  which  thej 
belong. 
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FuLMAH.     Rerum  Anglia 

Veteres,     Folio,  Ojton.,  IWH- 
iDpiIphiu  CroyUnden-     Chroniod*  Miifcoi. 


dULt  he  f fpected  prcTemicDE  ihouLd  court  hijli,  ud 
BDC  he  LL  .  ,  .  .  He  irr«e  much,  uid  wai  a  mu 
CBlkclor,  but  published  little. '^.Aii/.  a  iyaii£ 

Gale.     Hlstorae    AngUcuue    Sciiptorea 

Qainque.     Fol.  Oxen.,  1687. 
ADnda  de  Marnn.  Gtufiidu-t  Vineuuf  (/^ 


^° 


fiistoru  RuDeneu 
Hi>a>ri>  Elieiuii. 

eina  WiUinafon 

'Xtgiiwi  BrilrHHik 


I.  p(.  I.iu. 

Heabne,  Thomas  (1716—1735).  ACol- 
lectioD  of  Hktoriol  Works,  pimted  at 
Oxford.  S«o.  Thcr  Brc  here  mendoQed 
in  the  ordci  in  whidi  Heame  published 

JcHimis  Kooi  HiOorin.  PetEr  lortjA'l  Chnn. 

Tiii  Livii  [-tno-tuUenaii  JobuiaaGluIOBieua. 

Viu  Henrici  V.  Ricanhii  Beire. 

Aluredua  Beveriaceiuu.  AduM  de  Dobcx^a^ 

Gul.  RoperiViiaThomK  T1».  de  ElBbaai. 

Mori   ud    ChioBkn  Libtr  MverSc>i»Eft 

Goditoviuam.  WiL  Wc-mtrii  fluiTii 

Cul.  Camdeiii  Aonalei  KUtnrnVIizRimitill. 

EUnbethai,  3  nk.  Jumm    -    -    - 

r^iL  Neubrip^iU  Hist.  De  Bla» 

Nic  Ontalnim.  Wilterui 

Temi  ReaeoL  Tlxnu 

Robcnui  da  AvabDr*.       lahn  Rb 

Hemingi  CutuUnnm. 
Robert  of  Glcnceiut'i 


of  Mr.  CheiTT,  »-_ .  , 

lie  was  KU  to  OiftrnL  wbcre  he  lo 


W.  Malioesb.  de  Ponli-     AppcEuUlc  Anljq.  Brit. 

ThoBu  Gate  mi  bom  in  1616  u  SmiEon.  ne* 
Bcdale,  in  Yorluhire.  and  educated  at  Trinitr  Col 
le|;e,  UambTUliie.  He  became  dem  of  Voik.  ini 
died  in  1701.     His  antiquanan  works  are  DumerDU 


Giles.    Bibliothcci    Falrum    Scriptonim 
ICcclesix  Anglicanz.    Oxford,  1S43— 48. 
Aldhebni  Opera.  Laafnnd  Opera,  1  t. 

ArDulphi  Lcmv.  EjhsE.       Ansclmi  Opera,  fi  v. 
B*da     Upcia     Unuia,     ^li.  'I'hoina     Viu     ei 


LulpiKi  U)>er;l 


Jc1,;l 


tild  Opera,  3  V,  J  .. 

-  Works  edited  by  Dr.  Giles  :- 

■ceni  Sciiptorii  N'simio   da   Belle 


Warwick;  GalfndusMom.melcn.i!;  Alanu.  Prior 
Cantuar.  ;  Chronicon  Petroburgeiue  ;  Vilx  quonm- 
dam  Aaglo-Saaoniiia. 

Haddan  and  Stubbs.  Councils  and  Ec- 
clesiajtical  Uocuroents  relaling  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.     Edited  nfler  5|iel- 


HeIDELbEkc.  ReniDiBritumicanim Scrip- 
tores  post  MS5.  Bibl.  HeidelberKn. 
Fol.,  Hadtib.,  1537. 

ConlaiDS  GeoSrer  of  MoBiBDUth.  PoirticiB  Vii^ 

niui  (bB  epiumiier).  GildiH.    Beda    WilUiB  aT 

e*tiurgh,  ami  aa  abridcmeat  of  riiiiiiml,  b 


■direv  Williaia  Leibi 
r  at  Leipsig.  and  ■. 


-M.AND.  His  Ilinerary,  c.  1545,  printed 
by  Hcame,  8vo.,  9  vols.,  Oxon.,  I7»3i 
is  rather  of  an  antiquarian  than  an  tuk- 
torical  character. 


Coniaiiu  several  eatraca  ftom  Chatteia,  Ac  aot 
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Mabillon.  Acta  Sanctoram  Ordinis  S. 
Benedict!.  9  ▼0I&,  foL,  Paris,  1668 — 
1701. 

Confaint  Folcard,  Ethelwolfi  Cannen,  Vita  Dun- 
ttsni  by  Osbem,  vc 

•»-*  Annales  Ordini  S.  ^enedictL    6  vols. 
fcL,  Paris,  1703— 3^ 
Tikis  dabaiate  work  contains  many  incidental 
of  eariy  F.nglish  History. 


Vetera  Analecta,  (forming  vol.  iv.  of 

lyAchery,  q.v.)   FoL  Paris,  1723. 

Jean  Malnllon,  a  Benedictine  of  St  Maur,  bom 
•ear  Kbciins  in  1633,  travelled  through  Germany 
and  It^,  at  tbe  expense  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  collect 
historical  monuments.  His  labours  laid  the  founda- 
tioB  for  several  important  works  beside  his  own, 
sad  he  reured  many  eminent  scholars.  He  died 
inzToj. 

Maidment,    JameSy    Esq.,    Collections. 

1817—37. 

Comprise  many  rare  historical  tracts  and  ex- 
tracts from  Records,  chiefly  relating  to  Scotltutd. 
See,  Ibr  a  complete  list,  Lowndes'  fiiblioKrac^er's 
ManoaL 

Hajitene  et  DURAND.  Vetemm  Scrip- 
tonim  Collectio  nova.  ^   FoL,    Rouen, 

IJOO. 

«^—  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum.  5  vols., 
IbL,  Parir,  1717. 

«i— —  Amplissima  Collectio.  9  vols.,  foL, 
Plaris,  1724—33- 

Omtf*"*  the  Chranicon  Anglicanum  and  the 
Chronioon  Terrae  Sanctae,  attributed  to  Ralph  of 
Coggeshall,  Epistola  Hugonis  Rothomagensis,  &c. 

Dom  Edmund  Martene,  a  Benedictine  of  St. 
Manr,  bom  in  2654,  died  in  1739.  He  and  his 
Idlow-labourer,  Doon  Ursin  Durand,  were  pupils 
«nCabtUoi&. 

Hase&es.  Historiae  Anglicanse  circa  tem- 
pus  Conquestds  Selecta  Monumenta. 
4to.,  London,  1807. 

I.  Emmae  Anglorum  Reginae  Richardi  I.  filiae 
Encomium — inccrto  auctore  sed  Coaetano. 

3.  Gesta  Gulielmi  II.  Ducis  Normannorum 
Regis  Anglorum  I.  k  Gulielmo  Pictavcnsi  Scripta. 

3.  Excerpta  ex  Orderici  Vitalis  £ccl.  llist. 
£rais  tertto  et  quarto. 

4.  Annalis  Historia  Brevis  in  Monasterio  S.  Ste- 
l^iani  Cadomensis  Conscripta. 

c,  Nomina  Normannorum  qui  floruerunt  in  An- 
gliaante  Conquestum,^^ui  cum  Guilielmo  ingrcssi 
sunt,  &c.  &c. 

Middle  Hill  Press. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  struck  off  at  his  private 
press  numerous  separate  sheets  or  fly-leaves,  &c., 
consisting  of  extracts  from  MSS.,  many  in  the 
Middle  Hill  Collection,  e.g.  the  Cartulary  of 
Malmesbury  Abbey.  Also  Indices,  Catalogues, 
Pedigrees,  &c.  Generally  only  some  ten  copies 
printed  of  each.    See,  for  a  complete  list,  Lowndes. 

MiGNE.  Patrologioe  Cursus  completus. 
221  vols.,  of  tbe  Latin  series.  Royal  8vo., 
Paris,  1844—57. 

Contains  Alcuin,  Eadmer,  Fitrttephen,  Hem- 
aiiog;,  W.  Malmesbury,  Orderic,  John  of  Salisbury, 


Letters  of  Becket,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Aid- 
helmi  Vita,  W.  Pictavensis,  Petrus  Blessensis,  ftc, 
besides  the  complete  works  of  writers  such  as  Bede, 
Anselm,  and  many  others.  It  is  the  largest  col- 
lection of  patristic  and  mediaeval  writers  which 
exists ;  and  though  the  series  lays  no  claim  to 
value  from  special  editing,  as  a  rule  the  works  are 
printed  from  the  most  complete  editions,  and  faurly 
provided  with  indices,  &c. 

Michel  (Francisque).  Chroniques  Ai^lo- 
Normandes.   3  vol&,  8vo.,  Rouen,  1836. 

Contains  considerable  extracts  from  Geoflfroi  Gai- 
mar.  Anonymous  continuation  of  the  Brutof  Wace» 
Estoire  de  Seint  iEdward  le  Rei^  Chronique  de- 
Pierre  de  LangtofV,  Benoit  de  Samte  More,  De 
Gestis  Herwardi  Saxonis,  Vita  et  Passio  Walderi 
Comitis,  Vita  Haroldi,  De  Inventione  Sanctae 
Crucis  Walthamensis,  Widonis  Carmen  de  Has- 
tingiae  Prcelio,  Du  Roi  Guillaume  d'Angleterre,  Le 
Dit  de  Guillaume  d'Angleterre. 

Chroniques    de    Normandie.     4to.^ 

Paris,  1839. 

O'CoNOR.  Rerum  Hibemicarum  Scrip-- 
tores  Veteres.  4  vols.,  4to.,  Bucking'- 
ham,  1 8 14 — 26. 

Contains  the  Annals  of  Buellian,  Inis(isillen» 
Tigemach,  Ulster,  and  (part  oO  the  Four  Masters- 
(or  Chronicle  of  Donegal^  These  extend  from 
B.C.  305  to  A.D.  1573,  and  though  comparatively 
little  known,  are  worthy  of  attention,  particularly 
from  the  9th  to  the  z^th  century,  as  they  give  many 
importamt  notices  of  the  early  wars  between  the 
Irish  and  the  Ostmen,  their  subseouent  union, 
and  their  alliances  with  the  kings  of  Norway  and 
Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off  the  £ng-» 
lish  yoke. 

Chau-Ies  O'Conor  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
who  lived  many  vears  in  the  family  of  the  first, 
duke  of  Buckingham.  He  died  soon  adler  the 
completion  of  this  work. 

Parker  (Matthew),  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury:  Works  published  by  him,  bc» 
tween  1567  and  1574. 

Matthew   of  Westmin-      Asser's  Life  of  Alfred. 

ster.  Walsingham. 

Matthew  Paris. 

Pertz.  Monumenta  Germanise  Scriptores. 
Folio,  vol.  i, — XX.,  Berlin,  1826 — 72. 

Contains  Dudo,  Encomium  Emmac,  Robertus 
de  Monte,  Obitus  Willcrmi,  Annales  Cantuarien- 
ses,  &c. 

Scriptores  in  usum  Scolarum.    8vo. 

Several  small  treatises,  reprinted  from  the  br^er 
work.  Among  them  arc  Encomium  Emmac,  Ein- 
hardi  Annales,  &c. 

PiSTORius.     Rcrum  Germanicarum  Scrip- 
tores.     3  vols.,  folio,  Ratisbou,  1720. 
Contains  the  Chronicle  of  Robertus  dc  Monte. 

Savile's  Collection.  Remm  Anglica* 
rum  Scriptores  post  IJedam  prcccipui. 
Folio,  London,  1596;  Francfort,  1601. 

Contains  Malmesbury,  Henry  of  Huntingdon^ 
Hoveden,  iEthclwcard  and  Ingulf. 

Sir  Henry  Savile  was  bom  at  Over  Bradley, 
near  Hali&x.  in  1549,  travelled  much  abroad,  and 
eventually  became  provost  of  Eton  College,  wbettt. 
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he  died  in  1622.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  bequeathing  his  valuable 
library*  and  founding  two  professorsnips.  He  was 
much  esteemed  by  James  I.,  at  whose  desire  he 
took  a  part  in  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible. 

SCRIPTORES  DeCEM  ;  SCC  TWYSDEN. 

— —  QuiNDECiM  ;  see  Gale. 

^—  QuiNQUE ;  see  Gale,  Fulman. 

— —  Post  Bedam  ;  see  Savile. 

Somers,  Lord.  A  Collection  of  Tracts, 
chiefly  from  his  library.  2nd  Edition, 
revised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  13  vols, 
4to.,  Londofty  1809 — 15. 

Elucidating  detached  parts  of  the  history  of 
<3reat  Britain. 

Sparke.  Historlae  Anglicanse  Scriptores 
varU.    Folio,  London^  1723. 

Contains  John  of  Peterborough,  Hugo  Candidus* 
^wapham,  Whytleseye,  and  Fitzstephen. 

TwYSDEN.  Historise  Anglicans  Scrip- 
tores  Decern.     Folio,  London^  1652. 


Simeon  Dunelmensis. 
Johannes  Hagustalden- 


Johannes  Brompton. 
Gervasius    Derobemen- 


SIS. 


sis. 


Thomas  Stubbs. 
Gulielmus  Thorn. 
Henricus  Knighton. 


Ricardus  Hagustalden- 

sis. 
Ailredus  Rievallensis. 
Radulphus  de  Diceto. 

Sir  Roger  Twysden  was  a  Kentish  baronet,  who 
suffered  greatly  for  his  loyalty.  He  was  bom  at 
East  Peckham  in  1597,  and  died  in  X672.  Beside 
Decem  Scriptores,  to  which  he  supplied  a  valuable 
preface,  he  published  a  work  once  much  esteemed, 

The  Historical  Defence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." 

TiiRNBULL,  W.  B.  D.  Reprints  of  Old 
Authors.  Selections  of  Letters  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.    Edin.,  1845. 

Wharton.  Anglia  Sacra.  2  vols.,  folio, 
1 69 1.     Vol.  I.   contains,    among  other 


Wharton,  (continued), 

documents  relating   to   the  respective 
dioceses, — 

CaHhtarie$isisE/tsff. — Sfceph.  Birchingtoni  Hist, 
ad  Z369,  Anonsrmi  Hist,  de  Controversia  circa  Pri« 
matum,  Henr.  de  EstriaCatalogus,  AnnaL  Roffens., 
Chronicon  Caenobii  S.  Cruds,  Bdinb.,  Historia 
vetusta  Abingdonensis.  WtMt9Hte9tsis — Thomae 
Rudbome  Historia  Major,  Monachi  Mi^toniensis 
Annales.  i?Mfe«uM— £mulphi  Collectanea^  £d- 
mundi  de  Hadenham  Annales,  a.d.  1307 ;  Wulelmi 
de  Dene  Historia.  Narroicensi* — Bvui<4onuei  de 
Cotton  Annales,  2043 — 19^5 :  Idem  de  Epuc  Nor- 
wicensibus.  Cffventmuu,  ^c. — ^Thomae  de  Ches- 
terfield Historia,  WiU.  Whidocke  Historia.  Wigor- 
«fafffjtr— Annales  Ecdes. — Batkoniensis — Canonici 
Wellensis  Historia,  Adami  de  Domerham  His- 
toria. ElUnsis — ^riiomae  Monachi  Historia,  Ri- 
cardi  Prioris  Continuatio,  Monachonun  Eliensium 
Continuationes.  Dunelmensis — Monachi  Anonymi 
Historia.  Gaufridus  de  Coldingham,  Robertus  de 
Graystanes,  Willelmus  de  Cnamtnw  Continua- 
tiones. 

Vol.  II.  contains,  beside  other  histo- 
rical treatises, — 

W.  de  Malmesbur.  Liber  quintus  de  Gestis  Ponti- 
ficum,  (i.e.  de  Vita  S.  Aldhelmi),  Goscelini  Historia 
Minor,  Vitas  Tatwini,  Nothelmi,  &c.,  Johannes 
Tinmuthensis  de  Vita  S.  Bregwini,  Eadmer  de 
Vita  S.  Odonis,  Osbemi  de  \ata  S.  Dunstani  et 
S.  Elphe^,  &c.,  Adelardi  EpistoU  ad  Elphegum, 
Toannis  Sarisbur.  de  Vita  S.  Anselmi,  Esidmer  de 
Vitis  SS.  Anselmi,  Bregwyni,  &c,  Willelmus  War- 
ham  de  corpore  S.  Dunstani,  Monachus  Roffiensis 
de  Vita  Gundulphi,  Willielmus  de  Wycximba  dc 
Episc.  Hereford.,  Ricardiis  Bardoniensis  de  Vita 
Rob.  Grosthead,  Alii  Scriptores  de  Rob.  Grost- 
head,  Giraldi  Cambrensis  Libri  diversi,  Annales 
breves  Menevenses,  Radulphus  de  Diceto  de 
Archiep.  Cantuar.,  Henrici  HuntingdonensisEpist. 
ad  Walterum  de  Epis.  illustribus. 

Heniy  Wharton  was  bom  in  1664  at  Worstead, 
in  Norfolk,  where  his  father  was  vicar.  He  be- 
came chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  under 
his  aaspices  he  commenced  his  ^reat  work  "Anglia 
Sacra.  _  His  patron's  deprivation  suspended  the 
publication,  and  his  own  death  occurred  in  1695,  he 
having  worn  himself  out  by  intense  application,  and 
dying  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-first  year, 
leaving  behind  him  many  valuable  MoS.,  the  in- 
tended bases  of  other  works. 


SECTION  V. 


The  Public  Records,  the  Record  Commission,  and  Reports 

AND  Catalogues  of  MSS.,  &c. 


(a.)  RelcOing  to  the  Record  Commission, 

Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
rublic  Records.     Kol.,  1800. 

Reports  from  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  execute  the  measures  recommended. 
2  Yols.,  foL,  1800 — 19. 

The  Appendix  contains  facsimiles  of  charters 
from  Stephen  to  Mary^  with  the  seals.  A  fac- 
nmile  of  Magna  Charta  ts  included  among  them. 

From  1819 — 31  the  proceedines  were  printed  for 
the  iise  of  the  Commissioners  only. 

Conunissions  and  Abstracts,  or  Annual 
Report  of  Commissioners.     Fol.,  1806. 

Reports  (l — 19)  from  Commissioneis  on 
the  Public  Records  of  Ireland.  4  vols., 
fol.,  1810 — 3d. 

Report  of  Proceedings  of  Record  Commis- 
sioners.    FoL,  1831—37. 

Report  on  Sub- Commissioners.  8vo.,  1832. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Publication  of 
Calendars  of  Proceedings  in  Chancery. 
8vo.,  1833. 

Proceedings  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
Records.     Fol.,  1832 — 33. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  to  Inquire 
into  the  Affairs  of  the  Record  Com- 
mission.    1834. 

Handbook  to  the  Public  Records.  Royal 
8vo.,  1853. 

{J}.)  Catalogues  and  Reports  on  MSS, 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  MSS.  relating 
to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  by  Sir  T.  DufTus  Hardy. 
Vol.  I.,  in  2  pts.,  anterior  to  Norman 
invasion;  Vol.  II.,  1066 — 1200;  Vol. 
III.,  1200 — 1327,  are  already  pub- 
lished (1862—71) ;  Vol.  IV.,  1327,  &c., 
is  in  preparation. 

Notices  of  an  known  sources  of  British  history, 
hoth  printed  and  unprinted,  are  given  in  one  con- 
tinued sequence,  with  brief  analyses  of  the  more 
important,  in  which  the  original  matter  is  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  compilation.  Biographical 
sketches  of  the  authors  are  also  supplied. 

Report  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  upon 
toe  Carte  and  Carew  Papers  in  the  Bod- 
leian and  Lambeth  Libraries.  Royal 
8vo.,  1864. 


Report  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  upon 
the  Doaiments  in  the  Archives  and  Pub- 
lic Libraries  of  Venice.  Royal  8vo., 
1866. 

(c, )  Deputy  Keeper's  Reports, 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  now  thirty- 
five  in  number,  may  be  most  advantage- 
ously consulted  by  the  historical  student. 
Many  of  them  contain  valuable  Appen- 
dixes :  of  which  may  be  mentioned  : — 

1.  Baga  de  Secretis.  Calendar  of  trials  for 
high  treason,  &c.,  from  a.d.  1474  to 
18 1 3.  Among  the  trials  will  be  found 
those  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  (long  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destroyed),  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  Dr. 
Lopez,  the  earls  of  Essex  and  South- 
ampton, Guy  Fawkes  and  others,  the 
earl  and  countess  of  Somerset,  the 
Regicides,  the  rebels  of  1715  and  1745 
and  other  adherents  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  the  rioters  of  1766  and  1780, 
Governor  Wall,  and  the  machine-break- 
ing rioters  of  181 2.  [Third,  Fourth,  and 
Fifth  Reports.] 

2.  Calendar  of  Royal  Letters  in  the  Wake- 
field Tower.  These  documents  are  up- 
wards of  2,300  in  number,  and  range  in 
date  from  A.D.  1 189  to  about  the  end  of 
the  13th  century.  [Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
and  Seventh  Reports.] 

Since  this  calendar  was  prepared  many  of  the 
letters,  belonging    to   the   reign   of  Henry  III., 

have  been  printed.    See  anie^  Sect.  I. 

• 

3.  Calendar  of  Letters  of  Privy  Seal  of 
Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell.  [Fifth 
Report.] 

4.  Inventory  of  Acknowledgments  of  the 
Royal  Supremacy  made  by  Religious 
Houses,  &c.,  /.  Hen.  VHI.  [Seventh 
and  Eighth  Reports.] 

5.  Catalogues  of  Inventories  of  Church 
Goods,  /.  Edw.  VI.  [Seventh  and  Ninth 
Reports.] 

6.  Calendar  of  Ancient  Correspondence, 
t,  Edw.  I.,  Edw.  II.  [Eighth  Report.] 

7.  Catalogue  of  Deeds  of  Surrender  of 
Abbeys,  Chantries,  Hospitals,  &c.,  t. 
Hen.  VIIL  and  Edw.  VI.  [Ibid.] 
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S.  Calendar  of  Monastic  and  other  Chartu- 
laries.  [Ibid.] 

9.  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls  of  Ed- 
ward V.  and  Richard  III.  [Ninth  Re- 
port.] 

10.  Inventory  of  Particulars  for  Grants  of 
Monastic  Property,  /.  Hen.  VIII. 
[Ninth  and  Tenth  Reports.] 

1 1.  Calendar  of  ancient  Compotuses  of  the 
Exchequer.  [Tenth  Report.]  This 
calendar  gives  the  names  of  the  es- 
cheators  of  counties  from  a.d.  1484  to 
161 1  in  one  instance,  but  in  few  cases 
does  it  reach  beyond  the  year  1600. 
The  esdieators  were  persons  of  good 
position  in  their  districts,  and  this  is 
the  first  list  of  them  that  has  been 
prepared. 

With  tHls  Report  the  printing  of  these  valuable 
Appendixes  ceased,  an  objection  being  taken  by  the 
Government  to  their  expence,  and  in  consequence 
the  Reports  for  the  years  1849  to  1864  both  inclu- 
sive, are  merely  formal  documents  of  a  few  leaves 
«ach.  In  1862  the  original  plan  was  again  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Treasury. 

12.  Chronolo^cal  List  of  Lords  High 
Treasurers  and  Chief  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury,  from  A.D.  i486  to  1862. 
[Twenty-fifth  Report] 

13.  Lists  of  National  Documents  photo- 
zincographed.  [Twenty-sixth,  Twenty- 
seventh,  Twenty-eighth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty- 
first,  Thirty-second,  Thirty-fourth  and 
Thirty.fifth  Reports.] 

14.  Table  of  Law  Terms  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  1830.  [Twenty -eighth  Re- 
port.] 

15.  List  of  some  Printed  Books  containing 
State  Papers.     [Ibid.] 

16.  Calendar  of  Royal  Charters,  A.D.  605 
to  /.  Hen.  I.  [Twenty-ninth  and  Thir- 
tieth Reports.] 

17.  Calendar  of  Tower  Documents,  re- 
lating to  State  Prisoners,  &c.  [Thirtieth 
Report.] 

18.  Report  on  the  Carte  Papers.  This 
furnishes  much  information  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  from  a.d.  1640  to  1699. 
[Ibid.] 

19.  Calendar  of  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Char- 
ters, William  II.  to  Richard  II.  [Thirty- 
first  and  Thirty-fifth  Reports.] 

20.  List  of  English  Sheriffs,  from  A.  D.  1 13 1 
to  1330.    [Thirty-first  Report.] 

21.  Final  Report  on  the  Carte  Papers. 
[Thirty-second  Report.] 

22.  Durham  Records,  A.D.  1345  to  1388. 
[Ibid.] 


23.  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Records,  A.  D.  1 355 
to  1361 ;  and  from  A.D.  1377  to  1389. 
[Ibid.] 

24.  Durham  Records,  A.D.  1388  to  1437- 
[Thirty-third  Report.] 

25.  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Records,  A.  D.  1400 
to  1440.    [Ibid.] 

26.  The  Shaftesbury  Papers.  Among  these 
will  be  found  the  Constitution  for  Caro- 
lina, drawn  up  by  John  Locke,  a  very 
curious  document.  (Thirty-third,  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Thirty-ftfth  Reports.] 

27.  Durham  Records,  A.D.  1438  to  1483. 
[Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  Reports.] 

28.  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Records,  /.  Ria 
IL  to  1867.  [Thirty-fifth  Report.] 


((d,)  The  Historical  Manuscripts  C&m^ 
mission. 

In  April,  1869,  th«  Historical  Mann* 
scripts  Commission  was  appointed,  and  it 
has  issued  four  Reports,  which  contain 
detailed  accounts  ot  about  250  public  or 
private  collections,  many  of  wnich  con- 
tain documents  of  much  historical  value, 
most  of  them  hilherto  unknown.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned,  many  important 
letters  of  Charles  I.,  forming  part  of  his 
cabinet  taken  at  Naseby,  which  it  did  not 
suit  the  policy  of  the  Parliamentary  party 
to  give  to  the  world  ;  some  remarkable 
papers  about  the  Gunpowder  plot ;  notes 
of  cases  in  the  Starchamber  ;  letters  to  and 
from  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  ;  notes  of  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  /.  Charles  I.  to  Wil- 
liam III.  ;  letters  and  poems, on  the  Re- 
storation ;  papers  about  Oates'  plot ;  the 
death  of  James  II.  ;  letters  to  and  firom 
William  III.,  Queen  Anne,  and  regard- 
ing the  Hanoverian  succession.  Some  of 
these  documents  have  already,  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  owners,  been  transcribed 
and  placed  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
and  the  drawing  up  of  Calendars  of  the 
more  important  papers  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners. 

{e. )  Facsimiles  Issued. 


Domesday.     VidcAa/i-,  Sect  L 


National  MSS.     Pts.  I 


1865-8. 


These  are  produced  by  the  photo-rincographtc 
proccf^s.  Domesday  is  without  note  or  comment, 
out  the  rest,  which  extend  from  William  I.  to 
Queen  Anne,  have  translations  and  notes.  Analyses 
are  given  in  the  Deputy  Keeper's  Reports. 

A    similar    series,   relating  to    Scotland* 
Pts.  I,  2,  3.     1S67— 1872, 
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if.)  Afiscellaneous  Catalogues  of  MSS., 
Rolls,  dfc,  not  printed  by  the  Govern' 
ment, 

A  Calendar  of  the  Antient  Charters,  and 
of  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  Rolls,  now  in 
the  Tower  (Ayloffe).      4ta,   London, 

1774- 

Sir  Thomas  Phillipps*  Catalogues  of  MSS. 
at  Middle  HiU. 

Catalogue  des  Rolles  Gascons,  Normans, 
et  Francois,  conserves  dans  les  Archives 
de  la  Tour  de  Londres.  2  vols,  folio, 
Loftdres,  1 743. 

Iftdex  to  the  Originalia  and  Memoranda  of 
the  Lord-Trea»iurer's  Remembrancer's 
side  of  the  Exchequer,  by  £.  Jones, 
ft  ^vols.  folio,  London,  1693. 

Index  Loconimet  Remm  to  the  Memoranda 
of  the  Exchequer,  Henry  III.  to  1831. 
rrinted  by  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 

.Account  of  all  Parliaments  from  49  Hen. 
III.  to  end  of  Edw.  IV.,  in  Prynne's 
Brevia  Parliamcntaria  Rediviva.  4  vols. 
<4tD.,  London,  1660. 

Dugdale's  Summons  to  Parliafnent,  49  Hen. 
III.  to  1685.    Folio,  London,  1 794. 

Slmms*  Manual  for  the  Genealogist.  8vo., 
Ix>iidoQ,  1S56. 


ig.)  Catalogues  of  Historical  MSS,  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Cottonian  Library  MSS.  (Smith).  FoL, 
1696. 

Report  from  Committee  after  the  Fire  at 
Ashbumhatt  House  in  1 731,  on  MSS. 
injured  (Casley)..  Fol.,  London,  1732. 

Cottonian  Library  Charters  (Astle).  FoL^ 
1777. 

„  „  MSS.  (Planta).  FoL, 

1802. 

King's  Library,  with  account  of  books  da* 
maged  by  1731  fire  (Casley).   4to.,  1 734. 

Harleian  MSS.  (Wanley  and  Nares),  with 
indexes  of  persons,  places,  and  matters* 
4  vols.,  fol,  i8o8~i2. 

Lansdowne  MSS.  ^Douce  and  Ellis).  FoU 
1819.  ^ 

Law  MSS.  (Ellis).    4to.,  rSiS. 

Arundel  MSS.     FoL,  1834. 

BumeyMSS.     Fol.,  1840. 

Index  to  Arundel  and  Bumcy  MSS.    Fol.,  1840U 

Index  to  Additional  MSS.,  1783— 1835. 
Fol.,  1849. 

„  „  1836—42.  8vo., 

1841—45. 

MS.  Maps,  Charts,  and  Plans.  2  vols.^ 
8yo.,  1844. 


NO..IL  A  TABLE  OF  THE  KINGS  AND  QUEENS 

OF  ENGLAND; 

WITH   THE   EXACT    DATE   OF  THE    COMMENCEMENT  OF    EACH    REIGN 

SINCE  THE  NORMAN   INVASION. 


The  legal  maxim,  that  "  the  king  never 
dies,**  in  virtue  of  which  the  accession  of 
each  monarch  is  ascribed  to  the  same  day 
as  the  demise  of  his  predecessor,  was  un- 
kno^v1l  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history. 
From  William  I.  to  Henry  III.  inclusive, 
tfle  reign  of  each  king  was  considered  only 
to  commence  at  his  coronation,  the  doc- 
trine of  hereditary  right  not  being  fully 
accepted,  and  the  interr^;num  thus  occa- 


sioned extended  from  three  days  in  the 
case  of  Henry  I.,  to  nearly  two  months  in 
those  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  From 
Edward  II.  to  Henry  VIII.  the  accession 
is  ascribed  to  the  day  following  the  death 
or  deposition  of  the  preceding  king,  (Ed- 
ward I.,  Edward  III.,  Edward  V.,  and 
Richard  III.,  are  exceptional  cases);  but 
from  Edward  VI.  to  the  present  day  the 
above-cited  maxim  has  prevailed. 


SAXON  KINGS. 


Egbert-* 


^Son  of  Ealhmund,  sub- 
king  of  Kent,  began 
to  reign  over  Wessex 
Became   king   of  the 

.     English  . 

^Died  .       . 

{Son  of  Egbert,  began 
to  reign  . 
Died  Jan.  13 
{Son  of  Ethelwulf,  be 
gan  to  reign    . 
Died   . 
f  Son  of  Ethelwulf,  be 
Ethklbert  \      gan  to  reign    . 
(Died  . 
Ethelred/ Son  of  Ethelwulf,  be 
1  •<      gan  to  reign    . 

^'         (Died   .... 

{Son  of  Ethelwulf,  be 
gan  to  reign    . 
Died  Oct.  26       . 
Edward     f  ^o"  o(  Alfred,  began 
theElder|j^5«j'"^»8"   •        • 

{Son  of  Edward,  began 
to  reign   . 
Died  Oct.  27 
(Half-brother  of  Athel 
Stan,  began  to  reign 
Died  May  26 
(Brother   of  Edmund 
began  to  reign 
Died  Nov.  23     . 
(Son  of  Edmund,  be 
gan  to  reign     . 
Died  Oct.  I 
(  Brother  of  Edwy,  be 
Edgar  <      gan  to  reign    . 
(  Died  July  8 
Edward  II.  /Son  of  Edgar,  began 
THE         J      to  reign   . 
Martyr     (Died  March  18  . 

/Half-brother   of    Ed 

EthelredJ     ^'?^d  "•'  ^S*"  '<* 
J  J  1      reign 

V,  Died  April  23 
Edmund  fSo"  °^  Ethelrcd,  be 

V  Died  Nov.  30     . 


a.d. 
Boa 

827 
839 

839 
858 

858 
860 

858 
866 

866 
871 

871 
901 

901 

92s 

925 
940 

940 
946 

946 
955 

955 
958 

958 
975 

975 
979 


979 
X016 

1016 
X016 


Dura- 
tion of 
reign. 
Years. 


37 

'9 


8 

5 

30 

24 

IS 
6 

9 

3 

17 

4 

37 


DANISH  KINGS. 

{Son  of  Sweyn  of  Den- 
mark, b^an  to  reign  X0X7 
Died  Nov.  la  .  1035 

{Son  of  Canute,  began 
to  reign  .       .        .  X035 
Died  Si»rch  17  .        .  Z040 
Hartka  (Half-brother   of    Ha- 
cSu?     1     rold,  begins  to  reign  1040 
*^~"^     I  Died  June  8       .        .  xo4a 


SAXON  KINGS. 

Edward    ^Son  of  Ethclred,  be- 
TKB       •<      gan  to  reign    .        .  X043 
Confessor  (  Died  Jan.  5        .        .  1066 
Son  of  Earl  Godwin, 


Harold 


-{ 


began 
Jan.  6 
Died  Oct.  14 


to      rcign. 


1066 
X066 


William  I. 


THB  HOUSE  OF  NORMANDY. 


Jon  of  Robert,  duke 
of  Normandy,  ob- 
tained the  Crown 
by  Conquest. 

His  rcign  dates  from 
his  coronation,  Dec. 
35    .        .        .        .  X066 

^Died  Sept.  9       .        .  X087 

Third  son  of  William 
I.,  crowned  Sept.  26  10S7 

Died  Aug.  a        .        .  xioo 
^Youngest  son  of  Wil- 
liam    I.,    crowned 
Aug.  5     .        .        .  iioo 

Died  Dec.  X        •        .1x35 


William  II. 


Henry  I. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  BLOIS. 

/Thi\rd  son  of  Stephen, 
I     Count  of  Blois,  by 
I     Adela.  fifth  daughter 
Stkphsnk     of  William  I. 

I  Crowned(SL  Stephen's 

I     Day)  Dec.  26  .  1x35 

VDied  Oct  35      •       •  xz54 


Dura- 
tion of 
reign. 
Years. 
x8 


24 


13 


35 


19 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  PLAN- 


rourncd        Sunday, 


iDied  Oci.  I! 


of  John, 
of  Keniy 


{III. 
Pr«l^iii«l   Nov.  K>. 
Di'iJiJulvj.  .  '.  1307 


sll..^  Succeeded  July  a 

'  bepoKd  Jan.  ».  » 


Deposed  Sepl.v        .  11m 
Dm    of    dcllil    lU- 

FHB  HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER. 

{Son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
fouTLh  »~  of  Mw. 
Ill.,beg»Dloieign 
Sepi.  30  .  ,1399 

Dle^Maich  »  .       .  it'3 
1  EMeit  «i.  of  Henty 

(Died  Aug.  J.      :         -M" 
/Oulyjon  of  Henry  V. 

began      10      leigr 

Sept.  I      - 
HMMnVL-f      146,;  reMoredOcI 


THE  HOUSE  OF  YORK. 


>l      Edw.  IV.,  began  to 
1     rtignjunej*         .  1483 
tDiedAuguitii         .  148J 


THE  HOU3B  OF  TUDOR. 


THE  HOU8B  OF  STUART. 
of  Mary  Queen 
lughler  'of  5"™ 


/Only  suri 
BLjBcgMto' 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  STUART 
(continued). 


iDnia- 

tion  of 
reign. 
Yeurs. 


•Charles  II. 


Eldest  surviving  ion 
of  Charles  I.,  koftg 
df  jure,  Jan.  jo, 
1649,  de/actfif  May 
8       .  >  « 


Died  Feb.  6 


1660 
1685 


/Second  surviving  son 

T  .  ..irc-  T  T  J      °^  Charles  I . 

JAMKS  II.  .  j^^p,-in  to  reign  Feb.  6  168s 

(Abdicated  Due.  II      .  16S8 


"William 
III. 

Mary 


>• 


^Son    of    William     of 
I      Nassau,    by  Mary, 
I      dmi. 'of  Charles  I. 
^  Began  to  reign  Feb.  13  1689 
/  Eldest     daughter    of 

James  II. 
Began  to  reign  Feb.  13  1689 
Mary  died    Dec.  27, 

1694  :  William  died 

Mardi  8,  1702. 

{Daughter  of  James  II., 
began  to  reign  Mar.  8  170a 
Died  Aug.  x       .        .  17x4 


37 


14 
6 


^3 


Georgk  II. 


TH£  HO  USB  OF  Hi 

/'Eldest  son  of  the 
tor  of  Jfamovor, 
Srjphia« 
IVcd.  v.,  iL- 
George  I.-      lioheaua.and 

beih,    daaghier 
James  I. 
Begau  to  reign 
V^Dicd  Juncn 
(  Oi>ly  Kon  ofOeo 

1)c;:ui       to 
i      June  1 1    . 
(  Died  Oct.  85 
/  (irandson   a 
J      II.,  began  to 
Oct.  »s    . 
I>ied  J:m.  tp 
Eldest  fion  of  Geal 
III.,  beigan  to 
Jan.  sq    . 
Died  June  a6 
Third  son  of 
^      III.,  began  to 
^     June  26  . 
VDicd  Tune  x> 
/  Daughter  of  Kd 

Victoria^     DukeofKcm^f 
1     son  of  Geoi^jr 
VB«;gaBtoreig:nJi 


CeorgeIII. 


George  IV. 


WlLUAMlV 


1 


m 


Na  IIL    INDEX  OF  STATUTES. 


^TftE  following  summary  of  the  lead- 
features  of  the  Statute-book  may 
assist  those  who  desire  to 
history  in  its  original  and  au- 
fi>rm.    No  class  of  enactments 

allowed  to  have  a  common  seal — 
3S  Edw.  I.  c.  4. 
Soppresfeed,    31   Hen.  VIII.  c.  13  ; 
32  Hen.  VIII.  c  20 ;  33  Hen.  VIII. 
St  2,  &  5  (Ireland.) 
\.Mtf  lands  confirmed  to  the  holders—* 
tftaPhiL  &Mar;c.8. 

I  and  oath  0/ Thieves—StdX,  temp. 

Jktt  of  Parliamenty  all  made  in  amend- 
veat  of  the  Uw  to  be  duly  kept— 5  Edw. 
•II.C.31. 

Power  to  the  kingfs  successors  to  re- 
peal, in  certain  cases— 28  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  17  ;  this  statute  repealed,  i  Edw. 
VI.  c.  II- 
-rfrfwi  Burnel,   Statutes  cf—ii  Edw.  I. ; 
13  Edw.  I. 
Only  to  apply  between  merchant  and 
merchant— 5  Edw.  II.  c.  33. 
Administration,  fraudulent^  of  Intestate^ 

gpods^  punished — 43  Eliz.  c  8. 
Admirals,  and  deputies,  their  jiuisdiction 
limited — 13  Ric.  II.  cc.  2,  5  ;  15  Ric.  II. 
c  3  ;  2  Hen.  IV.  c  1 1. 
Admiralty,  Commissioners  of,  appointed — 

2  Gul.  &  Mar.  sess.  2,  c.  2. 
Advowsons,  usurpations  of,  redressed — 15 
Edw.  I.  c  5. 
Relieved  from  charges  imposed  by  the 
late  usurped  powers — 14  Car.  II. 
c.  25. 
Rights  of  patrons  preserved— 7  Ann. 
c  18;  10  Ann.  c  21. 
Africa,  trade  to,  regulated — 9  Gul.  III. 

c.  26. 
African  and  Indian  Companies,  Scottish, 

claims  of,  adjusted — 6  Ann.  c.  51. 
Aids  granted  to  the  lord  to  make  a  son  a 
knight  or  to  marry  a  daughter — Magna 
Charta;  3  Edw.  I.  c.  36;  25  Edw.  III. 
St.  5,  c.  1 1. 
No  extraordinary  aids  without  assent 
of    parliament  —  Magna    Charta  ; 
25  Edw.  L  cc.  5, 6. 
How  to  be  taxed — i  Edw.  III.  st  2, 
c.  6. 


of  historical  importance  it  is  believed 
has  been  left  unnoticed* ;  but  of  course 
only  a  selection  from  each  has  been. 
here  attempted. 


Alchemy  forbidden — 5  Hen.  IV.  c.  4  ;  if 

pealed— I  Gul.  &  Mar.  c  3a 
Alehouses,  regulation  of — 13  Edw.  I.  c.  5  ; 

5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  25 ;    1  Jac.  I.  c  9  ; 

7  Jac  I.  c  10  ;  21  Jac  L  c  7  ;  I  Car.  L 

c.  4 ;  3  Car.  I.  c.  4. 
Alietis,  trade  and  conduct  of,  regulated^ 

9  Edw.  III.  st  I,  c.  I  ;   25  Edw.   III. 

St.  3,  c  2  ;  St.  4,  c  2  ;  27  Edw.  III.  st.  2, 

c  I  ;  2  Ric.  II.  st  I,  c  I ;  18  Hen.  VL 

c  4,  8  ;  32  Hen.  VIIL  c  16.     Sec  also 

Merchants, 

Forbidden  to  hold  benefices— 3  Ric» 

II.  c.  3  ;  7  Ric  II.  c.  12. 
Protection  to,  and  remedy  for  injuries — 

27  Edw.  III.  St.  2,  cc  2,  17,  20,  26; 

28  Edw.  III.  c  13  ;  2  Ric  II.  st.  I, 
c.  I  ;  14  Ric.  II.  c  9  ;  5  Hen.  IV. 
cc.  7,  9  ;  14  &  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2. 

Taxation  of — 1 1  Hen.  IV.  c  7 ;  I  Hen. 

VII.  c.  2;  II  Hen.  VII.  cc  I4»  23; 

22  Hen.  VIII.  c  8. 

Allegiance,  attempting  to  withdraw  subjects 

from,  declared  high  treason — 23  Eliz.  c.  I. 

Ambassadors,  preservation  of  their  privi* 

leges — 7  Ann.  c.  12. 
Amercianunts,  shall  be  reasonable — Magna 
Charta  ;  3  Edw.  I.  c  6. 
Of  various  classes,  regulated — 25  Edw. 
I.  c  14. 
American  Plantations,   trade   of — 6  Amu 
c.  64 ;  9  Ann.  c  29. 

Preservation  of  ship-timber  in— 9  Amu 
c.  22. 
Annates,  payment  of,  restrained — 23  Hen. 
VIII.  c  20  ;  forbidden— 25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  2a 
Offences   against  the   statute    to   be 
proved  by  two  witnesses  confronted 
with  the  accused — i  Eliz.  c.  i. 
Annuities  granted  for  raising  moneys,  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  France — 4  &  $ 
Gul.  &  Mar.  c  8 ;   5  &  6  Gul.  &  Mar. 
cc  5,  20  ;  6  &  7  Gul.  &  Mar.  c.  5  ;  8ft 
9  Gul.  III.  c  21 ;  9  Gul.  III.  c  44 ;  IZ 
Gul.  III.  c  3 ;  3  &  4  Ann.  c.  2;  6  Ann. 
cc  2,  39 ;  8  Ann.  c  12 ;  9  Ann.  c  15. 


■  Some  notice  of  the  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  the 
I^uliainent,  temp.  Car.  I.  and  Car.  11.^  which  are 
flOC  incoTporatecl  in  the  Statute-book,  will  be  found 


at  pp.  387,  388. 

^  Statutes  (Record  Commiwifln  edition^  voL  V 
p.  9yx 
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Provisions  for  payment  of  the  same  — 

8  &  9  Gul.  III.  c.  21 ;  9  Gul.  III. 
c.  5  ;  2  &  3  Ann.  c.  9 ;  4  &  5  Ann. 
c.  18 ;  6  Ann.  cc  2,  39 ;  7  Ann.  c.  3 ; 

9  Ann.  c.  15 ;  10  Ann.  c.  19. 
Apparel  regulated— 37  Edw.  III.   cc  8— 

14 ;  3  Edw.  IV.  c.  5  ;  22  Edw.  IV.  c.  I ; 
I  Hen,  VIII.  c.  14 ;  6  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i ; 
7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6 ;  24  Hen.  VIII.  c  13 ; 
I  &  2  Phil.  &  Mar.  c  2  ;  5  Eliz.  c.  6. 
All  acts  relating  to  apparel  repealed — 
I  Jac.  I.  c.  25. 
Appeal  of  death  allowed  to  a  woman  only 
for  the  death  of  her  husband — Magna 
Charta ;  25  Edw.  I.  c.  34. 
Appeals f  statutes  of— 3  Edw.  I.  c.  14;  13 
Edw.  I.  c.  12;    5  Edw.  II.  cc.  34,  36; 
4  Hen.  IV.  c.  2 ;  18  Hen.  VI.  c.  X2. 
Appeals  to  Rome  prohibited — 24  Hen.  VIII. 

c  12. 
Apprentices^  who  may  take — 7  Hen.  IV. 
c.  17 ;  5  Eliz.  cc.  4,  5. 
Infant  be^ars  to  be  apprenticed— 

I  Edw.  VI.  c  3. 
Parish  apprentices — 7  Jac  I.  c  3. 
Compelled  to  serve  in  harvest — 12 

Ric  II.  cc.  3,  9. 
Exactions  and  impositions  on,  forbid- 
den— 22  Hen.  VIII.  c  4 ;  28  Hen. 
VIII.  c  5. 
Custom  of  London  as  to,  confirmed — 
8  Hen.  VI.  c  11. 
Approvers^  pardon  of,  regulated — 5  Hen. 

IV.  c.  2. 
Archbishops  and  bishops,  the  election  of,  to 
be  free,  saving  the  king's  prerogative- — 
9  Hen.  IV.  c.  i. 

May  be  made  by  letters  patent — 31 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  9  ;  I  Ed.  VI.  c.  2  ; 
repealed,  I  Mar.  st.  2,  c.  2. 
The  manner  of  making;  and  consecrat- 
ing of,  declared  to  be  good,  lawful, 
and  perfect — 8  Eliz.  c.  i. 
Archery  ordered  to  be  practised — 33  Hen. 

VIII.  c  9. 
Armcd^  going,  except  on  the  king's  service, 
forbidden — 2  Edw.  HI.  c.  3  ;  7  Ric.  II. 
c.  13 ;  20  Ric.  II.  c.  I. 
Armour,  what  each  person  is  to  have — 13 

Edw.  I.  c  6. 
Artificers  and  artisans,  wages  of,  fixed — 
25  Edw.  III.  St.  2,  cc.  3,  4,  5  ;  34  Edw. 
III.  c.  9;    II  Hen.  VII.  c.  22 ;    5  Eliz. 
c.  4. 

Punishment  of,  for  neglect — 23  Edw. 
III.  c  5 ;  II  Hen.  VII.  c  6 ;  5  Eliz. 
c.  4. 
Assize  of  ale  andbrcad: — Stat.  temp,  incert.^ 
Offences  against,  to  be  corporally  pun- 
ished— 13  Ric.  II.  St.  I,  c.  8. 
Assize    (or    wager)    of  battle  regulated — 
13  Edw.  I.  c.  4 ;  abolished,  59  Geo.  HI. 
c  46. 


Assize  of  wood  and  coal^  punishment  of 

offences— 34  &  35  Hen.  VlII.  c  3. 
Assizes,  holding  of,  r^;ulated — 13  ^w.  I. 
c.  30;  42  ^w.  III.  c  II ;  6  Ric.  II. 
c  5;  II  Ric  11.  c  II ;  6 Hen.  VI.  c  2; 
21  Hen.  VIII.  c  3. 
Association  for  protection  of  Elizabeth — 
27  Eliz.  c  I. 

For  protection  of  William  III.  —7  &  8 

GuL  IIL'c  27. 

Attainder^  power  of  reversing,  given  to 

Henry  VII.— 19  Hen.  VII.  c  28 ;   to 

Henry  VIIL—14&  15  Hen.  VIII.  c  21, 

Of  Regicida  {Cromwell  and  others) — 

12  Car.  II.  c  30 ;  13  Car.  II.  c  15.  . 

Attaint,  process  in — 5  Edw.  IIL  cc.  6,  7 ; 

19  Hen.  VII.  c  3. 
Attaint  of  jurors,  for  corrupt  verdicts — 1 1 

Hen.  VII.  c.  24;  13  Eliz.  c  25. 
Attorneys  allowed  to  those  who  dwell  in- 
far  countries    from    the    chancery — 27 
Edw.  I.  c.  5. 
The  multitude  and  misdemeanours  of, 
reformed — 33  Hen.  VI.  c  7 ;  3  Jac^ 
I.  c  7. 
Augmentations,  Court  of,  established — 27 

Hen.  VIII.  c  27. 
Bachelors  and  widowers,  tax  imposed  on — 

6  &  7  Gul.  &  Mar.  c  6. 
Bail,  who  entitled  to-73  Edw.  I.  15. 

Powers  of  justices — I  Ric  III.  c  3  ;- 
3  Hen.  VII.  c  3 ;    I  Phil.  &  Mar. 
c  13. 
Bank  of  England  established — ^5  &  6  Gul. 
&  Mar.  c  20. 
Its  capital  enlarged— 8  &  9  Gul.  III. 

c.  20 ;  7  Ann.  cc  30,  31. 
Regulated — 6  Ann.  c  50 ;  9  Ann.  c.  7. 
Bankrupts,  pimishment  of-»-34  &  35  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  4  ;  13  Eliz.  c  7  ;  I  Jac.  I.  c  15;. 
21  Jac.  I.  c    19;    14  Car.   II.  c.  24; 
4  &  5  Ann.  c.  4  ;  6  Ann.  c  22. 

Explanatory  acts — 14  Car.  II.  c.  24; 
6  Ann.  c.  22 ;  7  Ann.  c.  25. 
Barretors  not  to  be  suffered  in  the  county 

courts — 3  Edw.  I.  c  33. 
Bastards  defined — 20  Hen.  III.  c  9. 
Beacons,  destruction  of^  forbidden — 8  Eliz. 

c  13. 
B^g^(irs.     See  Poor. 
Benefices  not  to  be  held  by  aliens-^  3  Ric  II. 

c  3  ;  7  Ric.  II.  c.  12. 
Benefit  of  clergy  taken  from  certain  per- 
sons— 4  Hen.  VII.  c  13;  23  Hen.  VIII. 
c  I  ;  I  Edw.  VI.  c  12  ;  5  &  6  Edw.  VI. 
c  10  ;  8  Eliz.  c  4 ;  18  Eliz.  c  7  ;  39  Eliz, 
c.  9  ;  22  Car.  II.  c  5  ;  3  Gul.  &  Mar. 
c  9. 
Benevolences,  the  subject  freed  fix)m — I  Ric 
III.  c.  2. 

Again  enforced,  and  made  recoverable 
by  imprisonment — ii  Hen.  VII. 
c  10. 


'  Statutes,  voL  i.  p.  aoa. 
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Voluntary  presents  to  the  king  per- 
mitted, but  not  to  be  drawn  into 
example  — 13  Car.  II.  st.  i,  c.  4. 
BerwUkj    statutes   respecting — 15  Ric.  II. 
c  7  ;   22  Edw.  IV.  c.  8  ;    ii  Hen.  VII. 
c  18  ;   21  Hen.  VIII.   c.  6 ;    32  Hen. 
VIII.  c  27  ;  I  Jac.  I.  c.  28. 
Bible^  the,  to  be  translated  into  Welsh — 

5  Eliz.  c.  28. 
Bigamy^    clerks    guilty    of,    deprived    of 
clergy — ^4  Edw.  I.  c  3. 

To  be  tried  by  the  ordinary — I  Edw. 

VI.  c.  2. 
Punishment  of — I  Jac.  I.  c.  i  r. 
Births^  duty  on,  granted— 6  &  7  Gul.  III. 

c.  6. 
Bishops  rendered   incapable  of  sitting  in 
Parliament  or  being  members   of  the 
Privy  Council — 16  Car.  I.  c.  27  ;   re- 
pealed, 13  Car.  II.  c.  2. 
Black  fftailf   payment  of,   forbidden — 43 

Eliz.  c  13. 
Blasphenty,   punishment  of— 9  Gul.   III. 

c.  35- 

Books,  licensing  o/-^i^  Car.  II.  c.  33  ;   17 

Car.  II.  c.  4 ;    I  Jac  II.  c.  17 ;   4  &  5 
GuL  &  Mar.  c.  24. 
BtTMs^  price  of,  regulated — 22  Edw.  IV. 
c.  4 ;  3  Hen.  VII.  c  13 ;  8  Eliz.  c.  10. 
Cross-bows,  in  great  measure,  prohi- 
bited— 19  Hen.  VII.  c.  4 ;   3  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  13;   6  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13; 
25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17  ;  33  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  6. 
Bread,  price  of,  regulated — 8  Ann.  c,  19. 
Bretofisfyioi  denizened,  to  quit  the  realm — 

4  Hen.  V.  c.  3. 
Bullion  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  realm— 

I  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13  ;  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i. 
The  export  allowed — 15  Car.  II.  c.  7. 

Bttlls,     See  Rome. 

Burials,  duty  on,  granted — 6  &  7  Gul.  III. 

c.  6. 

To  be  in  woollen  only — 18  &  19  Car. 

II.  c.  4  ;   30  Car.  II.  c.  3  ;   32  Car. 

II.  c.  I. 

Burning  of  houses  and  barns,  penalty  of — 

8  Hen.  VI.  c.  6;   32  Hen.  VIII.  c.3. 
Bttlchcrs,  regulation  of — Stat.  temp,  incert.** ; 

4  Hen.  VII.  c.  3  ;  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6  ; 
27  Hen.   VIII.  c.  9  ;    33  Hen.   VIII. 
c.  II ;  5  Eliz.  c. 8j  15  Car.  II.  c.8. 
CixlcUs,  statutes  respecting — 43  Edw.  III. 
c.  I  ;  21  Ric.  II.  c.  18  ;  i  Hen.  V.  c.  9  ; 

9  Hen.  V.  st  i,  c.  6 ;  10  Hen.  VI.  c.  5  ; 

II  Hen.  VII.  c.  16  ;  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  27  ; 
21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6;  27  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  63;  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  27 ;  2  &  3 
Edw.  VI.  c.  38. 

Cambridge,   Unirjersily  of,  incorporated — 

13  Eliz.  c.  29. 
Canon  law,  examination  of  the,  by  a  com- 


mission— 27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15  ;  35  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  16. 
Castle  ward  regulated  —  Magna  Charta  ; 

25  Edw.  I.  c.  20. 
Cathedrals,  collegiate  churches,  and  schools^ 
the  sovereign  may  make  ordinances  for 
governing — I  Mar.  st.  3,  c.  9;   I  Eliz. 
c.  22  ;  6  Ann.  c.  75. 
Champerty,  statutes  against — 28  Edw.   I. 
c.  1 1 ;  7  Ric.  II.  c.  1 5 ;  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9. 
Chantries  dissolved  and   granted  to  the 
crown — 37   Hen.   VIII.  c.  4;    1  Edw. 
VI.  c.  14. 
Chester,  county  of,  made  a  principality — 
21  Ric.  II.  c.  9 ;  repealed,  I  Hen.  IV. 
c.  3. 
Chester,  see  of,  transferred  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  to  that  of  York— 
33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  31. 
Church,  the,  its  peace  and  freedom  of  elec- 
tion promised — Magna  Charta. 

Breakers  of  its  liberties  to  be  excom- 
municated— 37  Hen.  III. 
Its  liberties   confirmed — 5  Edw.    IL 

c.  I  ;  50  Edw.  III.  c.  I. 
Statutes  against  provisions — 25  Edw. 

III.  St.  4 ;  13  Ric  II.  st  2,  c.  2. 
The  king  supreme  head  —  26  Hen. 

VIII.  c  I. 
Uniformity  of  service  in  the — 2  &  3 
Edw.  VI.  c.   I  ;   5  &  6  Edw.  VI. 
c  I  ;  I  Eliz.  c.  2  ;  14  Car.  II.  c.  4. 
Security  of  the,  in  contemplation  of 
the  Union  with  Scotland — 6  Ann. 
c.  8. 
Prevention  of  schism — 13  Ann.  c  7. 
Better  maintenance   of  curates,    and 
prevention  of  traffic  in  benefices — 
13  Ann.  c  II. 
Cinque  Ports,   liberties    of,    confirmed  — 
Magna  Charta ;   25  Edw.  I.  c.  9  ;   28 
Edw.  I.  c.  7. 
Circuits  of  judges  2ippo\n{c(\ — 21  Edw.  I. 
Cities,    regulations    for    the   health   of  — 
12  Ric.  II.  c.   13;  4  Hen.  VII.  c  3; 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.     See  also  Towns, 
Clergy,  privileges  and  franchises  of,  con- 
finned — 25  Edw.  III.  st  6,  c  1  ;  4  Hen. 
IV.  c  2. 
Their  apparel  regulated — 37  Edw.  III. 

c  13  ;  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 
Not  to  be  arrested  during  divine  ser- 
vice—50  Edw.  III.  c.  5  ;  I  Ric.  II. 
c.  15. 
Submission  of  the— 22   Hen.   VIII. 
c^5 ;  23  Hen.  VIII.   c   19  ;  25 
lien.   VIII.    c.   19  ;    repealed    by 
I  &  2  Phil.  &  Mar.  c.  8 ;  re-enacted, 
I  Eliz.  c.  I. 
Clerks  breaking  prison  oj  the  Ordinary^ 
felons  without  benefit  of  clergy— 23  Hen, 
VIII.  c  II. 


'  Statutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  203,  203. 
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Cloths^  measure  and  assize  of,  rqjulated — 

2  Edw.  III.  c.  14 ;  37  Edw.  III.  c  15  ; 

47  Edw.  III.  c.  I. 
CoalSy  measure  and  price  of,  regulated— 

16  &  17  Car.  II.  c  2. 
Coin  and  Coinage^  statutes  respecting  — 

4  Hen.  V.  St.  2,  c.  6 ;   I  Hen.  VUI. 

c.  13  ;   3  Hen.  VIH.  c.  i  ;   21  Jac.  I. 

c.  28  ;    18  &  19  Car.  II.  c.  5  ;   25  Car. 

II.  c.  8 ;  I  Jac  II.  c.  7 ;  6  &  7  Gul.  and 

Mar.  c.  17  ;   7  &  8  Gul.  III.  cc.  I,  13, 

19  ;  8  &  9  Gul.  III.  cc.  I,  2,  7,  8,  26 ; 

9  Gul.  III.  cc.  2,  21,  36;  I  Ann.  a  3  ; 

7  Ann.  cc.  24,  25. 
C<wW«^  declared  treason — ^4  Hen.  V.  st.2, 

c.  6. 
Colle^s^  chantries^  and  hospitalty  dissolved 

and  granted  to   the  crown  —  37  Hen. 

VIII.  c.  4  ;  I  Edw.  VI.  c.  14. 
Coniifi^!*  into  the  realm^  limited  to  certain 

ports — Stat.  temp,  incert.  • 
Common  Prayer.     See  Divine  Service. 
Constable y  lord  hi^^  his  jurisdiction  defined 

— 8  Ric.  II.  c  5  ;  13  Ric.  II.  cc.  2,  5. 
Coftventtcles,  laws  against — 35  Eliz.  c  I  ; 

16  Car.  II.  c  4 ;  22  Car.  11.  c.  i. 
Convocation,  liberties  and  immunities  of 

the— 8  Hen.  VI.  c.  i. 

Its  submission  to  the  crown — 25  Hen. 

VIII.  c.  19 ;   repealed,  i  &  2  Phil. 

&  Mar.   c  8 ;   re-enacted,   i  Eliz. 

c.  I. 

Com,  exportation  of,  forbidden — Dictum 

de  Kenilworth  ;    34  Edw.    III.    c.   20; 

regulated,  17  Ric.  II.  c.  7 ;  4  Hen.  VI. 

c.  5  ;    15  Hen.  VI.  c  2  ;   20  Hen.  VI. 

c.  6 ;    23  Hen.   VI.  c  5  ;    3  Edw.  IV. 

c.  2  ;   25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2  ;    X  &  2  Phil. 

&  Mar.  c.  5  ;  5  Eliz.  cc.  5,  12 ;  13  Eliz. 

cc.  13,  25  ;  35  Eliz.  c.  7  ;  I  Jac.  I.  c.  25  ; 

21  Jac.  I.  c.  2S  ;  3  Car.  I.  c.  5 ;  15  Car. 

II.   c.  7  ;    22  Car.   II.  c.  13 ;    I  Gul.  & 

Mar.  c.  12  ;  li  Gul.  III.  c.  I. 
Coronation  Oath,  new  form  of — I  Gul.  & 

Mar.  c.  6. 
Coroners,  oftice  of— 4  Edw.  I.  ;  5  Edw.  II. 

c.  27. 
Corporation  Act — 13  Car.   II.   st.  2,  c.    I. 

See  also  17  Car.  II.  c,  2. 
CorporationSy  private  and  unlawful  statutes 

made  ])y,  forbidden — 15  Hen.  VI.  c.  6 ; 

19  Hen.  VII.  c.  7. 
Cottages,  law  against  the  multiplication  of 

— 31  Eliz.  c.  7. 
Cottonian  Library,  settled  for  the  benefit 

of  the  public— 12  &  13  Gul.  III.  c.  7. 
County  courts,    holding    of,    regulated  — 

25  Edw.  I.  c.  36  ;  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  25. 
Crosses,  lands  where  such  set  up  forfeited 

to  the  chief  lord  or  king — 13  Edw.  I. 

c.  33- 

Cro7vn,  succession  to  the,  regulated — 7  Hen. 
IV.  c.  2 ;  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2 ;  28  Hen. 


VIII.  c  7 ;  35  Hen.  VIIL  c.  i.  See 
also  Protestant  Succession* 

Crows  and  rooks,  provision  for  the  destruc- 
tion of— 24  Hen.  VIH.  c.  10;  8  Eliz. 
c.  15. 

Cursing  and  swearings  penalties  for  — 
21  Jac.  I.  &  20 ;  D  &  7  Gal.  &  Mar. 

c  II. 

Customs,   and  Customers,  r^ulated  — 16 

Edw.  II.  ;  28  Edw.  III.  c.  13  ;  4  Hen. 

IV,  c  20 ;  31  Hen.  VL  c  5 ;   i  Hen, 

VIII.  c  5 ;   lEliz.  c  II ;   12  Car.  II. 

c  19;  14  Car.  II.  c.  II. 
Customs  of  Kent — Stat.  temp,  incert ' 
Custos  Rotulorum,    office   regulated  —  37 

Hen.   VIII.   c.   I ;   3  &  4  Edw.  VI. 

c.  I. 
Debts  due  to  the  king,  to  be  levied  leniently 

—28  Edw.  I.  c.  12 ;  I  Edw.  IXL  sL  2, 

c.  4. 
Deer.     See  Game, 
Defamation  to  be  tried  in   the  spiritual 

courts,  notwithstanding  the  kings  pro-     ♦ 

hibition — 13  Edw.  I.  ;  9  Edw.  11.  c.  4- 
Denmark,  trade  with,  regulated — 8  Hen. 

VI.  c.  2. 
Dictum  de  Kenilttforth-Si  &  52  Hen.  III. 
Diet  and  Apparel  regnlated — ^37  Edw.  IIL 

cc.  8 — 14. 
Dissenters,  exempted  from  the  penalties  of 

certain  laws — I  GuL  &  Mar.  c.  18 ;   10 

Ann.  c.  6. 
Divine  Service,   statutes   establishing    the 

reformed  mode  of — 1  Edw.  VI.  cc  I,  2  ; 

2£dw.  VI.  c.  I  ;  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c-  21  ; 

3  &  4  Edw.  VI.  cc.  10,  12  ;  5  &  6  Edw. 

VI.  cc.  I,  3,  12  ;   these  all  repealed  by 

I  Mar.  St.  2,  c.  2. 
The    more  ancient    re-established  — 

I  Mar.  St.  2,  c.  3. 
The  reformed  service  again  set  up — 

— I  Eliz.  c  2. 
Punishment  for  refusal  or  nqjlect  to 
attend — I  Eliz.  c.  2 ;   35  Eliz.  c.  I. 
See  also  Conventicles, 
Dover  castle  and  harbour,  statutes  respect- 
ing—  28  Edw.  I.  c.  7  ;   32  Hen.  VIII. 

c.  48 ;    23  Eliz.    c.   6 ;    35  Eliz.  c.  7 ; 

I  Jac.    I.   c  32 ;    14   Car.    II.   c.    27 ; 

II  Gul.  III.  c.  5  ;  2  &  3  Ann.  c  7. 
Drunkenness,    punishment  for — 4  Jac   I. 

c  5 ;  21  Jac.  I.  c  7. 
Durham,  bishopric  of,  dissolved — 7  Edw. 
VI.  c.  17 ;   re-established,  I  Mar.  st.  3, 

c  3- 
— ^— —  city  and  county  palatine,  statutes 

regarding — 5  Eliz.  c.  27  ;  18  Eliz.  c  13  ; 

31  Eliz.  c.  9;  25  Car.  II.  c  9. 
Dwelling-houses,  duties  levied  on — 7  &  8 

Gul.  ill.  c.  18;  6  Ann.  c  21. 
East  India  Company,  privileges  granted  to 

the — 9  Gul.   III.  c  44 ;   I  A!nn.  st.  I, 

c  6 ;  6  Ann.  c  71  ;  10  Ann.  c  35. 
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Ecrleriattical  jurudution   confinned — 15 

Edw.  in.  St.  I,  c  6. 
Regulated  — 37   Hen.   VIIL   c    17; 
16  Car.  I.  c  II. 
EcclaiasHcnl  larus,  commissicm  for  making 

—27  Hen.  VIIL  c  15  ;  3&4Edw.VL 

c.  II. 
Egyptians,  or  Gipsies,   punishment  of — 

M  Hco-  VIII.  c.  10;    1  &  2  PhiL  & 

Mar.  c.  4 ;  5  Eliz.  c,  2a 
EUOisru,  to  be  free — ^3  Edw.  I.  c:  5. 
EUsabeth,  "calling  herself  queen  of  Eng- 
land" [Elizabeth,  reUct  of  Edward  IV.  1 

all  letters  patent  to,  anmdled — I  Ric. 

III.  c.  15. 
Engiiskty,  and  presentment  thereof,  abo- 
lished— 14  Edw.  III.  St  I,  &  4. 
MmgUsk  tonpa,  pleadings  to  be  in  the — 

^  Edw.  III.  St.  I,  c.  15. 
Equivalent  money  to  Scotland,  statutes  re- 
garding the — 6  Ann.  c  51 ;    13  Ann. 

c^  12. 
Escheators,  the  office  of^  regulated — 3  Edw. 

I.  c.  24 ;  29  Edw.  I.  ;  5  Edw.  III.  c  39 : 

14  Edw.  III.  St.  I,  cc  8,  13 ;  34  Edw. 

III.  cc  13,  14 ;  9  Ric.  IL  c.  I ;  8  Hen. 

VI.  c  16 ;   12  Edw.  IV.  c.  9 ;   I  Hen. 

VIII.  c.  8;   3  Hen.  VIIL  c  2;  2  &  3 

Edw.  VI.  c  8. 
Estreats,  statute  of— 16  Edw.  II. 
EsceAange  of  gold  or  silver,  only  to  be  made 

by  the  kii^s  officers — 25  Edw.  III.  st. 

5,  c.  12 ;  or  by  his  licence — 3  Heii.  VII. 

c.  6. 
Exchanges,  foreign,  r^;ulated — 27  Edw.  I. 

St.  3. 
Exchequer,  regulations  for  the — 3  Edw.  I. 

c.   19 ;  12  Edw.  I.  ;  27  Edw.  I.  c.  2 ; 

28  Edw.  I.  c.  4 ;   20  Edw.  HI.  c  2 ; 

5  Ric.  IL  St.   I,  cc.  10—16;  33  Hen. 

VI.  c.  3  ;   I  Jac.  I.  c  26 ;  8  &  9  Gul. 

III.  c.  28 ;  9  Gul.  HI.  c.  3. 

Statutes  of  the — Stat.  temp,  incert.* 
Excise  (imposed  by  the  Parliament,  temp. 

Car.    I.)  continued — 12  Car.  II.  c.  5; 

fresh  grant — 12  Car.  II.  c.  23. 

Additional  duties — 29  Car.  II.  c.  2 ; 
I  GuL  &  Mar.  c  24;  2  Gul.  & 
Mar.  sess.  2,  cc.  3*  9;  5  Gul.  & 
Mar.  c.  7  ;  6  &  7  Gul.  &  Mar.  c  18  ; 
8  &  9  Gul.  HI.  c  7 ;  4  &  5  Ann. 
C'  23 ;  13  Ann.  c  18. 
Executors  to  yield  their  accounts  to  the 

ordinaries — 4  Hen.  V.  st.  2,  c  8. 
Exile,   not  to  be,   but  by  law  —  Magna 

Charta ;  25  Edw.  I.  c.  29. 
Fairs  regulated — 13  Edw.  I. ;  2  Edw.  III. 

c.  15  ;  5  Edw.  HI.  c.  5. 
False  or  slanderous  news,  the  spreading  of, 

forbidden— 3  Edw.  I.  c.  34. 


Fast  days  and  holy  days,  keeping  of — 5  &  6- 

Edw.  VI.  c.  3. 
Felons,  all  men  shall  be  ready  to  pursue — 
3  Edw.  I.  c  9. 
Fresh  suit  shall  be  made  after,  from 
town  to  town — 13  Edw.  I.  cc.  I,  2. 
Refusing  to  plead — ^3  Edw.  L  c  12. 
Statutes  for  rewarding  the  apprehen- 
sion of— 10  GuL  IIL  c  12  ;  6  Ann. 
c  31. 
Feudal  tenures  abolished — 12  Car.  II.  c  24. 
Fines,  manner  of  levying — Stat.    temp. 

incert* 
First  fruits  and  Tenths,   granted  to    the 
crown — 26  Hen.  VIIL  c.  3  ;  28  Hen. 
VIIL  c.  ir. 
Erection  of  a  court  for  th^r  manage* 

ment — 32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5. 
Restored  to  the  Church— 2  &  3  Phil. 

&  Mar.  c.  4. 
Again  appropriated  to  the  crown — 

I  Eliz.  c  4. 
Again  restored  to  the  Church — 2  &  5.. 
Ann.  c.  20. 
Foreign  money,  circulation  of,  prohibited — 
II  Hen.  IV.  c.  5. 

Protestants   naturalized — 7    Ann. 

c  5  ;  repealed,  10  Ann.  c  9. 
^—  spiritual  Jurisdiction   (Le.    of   the 

Papacy)  abolished — I  Eliz.  c  I. 
Forest,  Ordinance  of  the — 33  Edw.  L 

Customs  and  assize  of  the — Stat.  temp. 

incert.  * 
Ordained  to  be  kept  in  every  article — 

I  Edw.  IIL  c  I. 
Proceedings    against     offenders  —  34 
Edw.  L   c.   I ;   I  Edw.  IIL  st.  i, 
c  8 ;  I  Hen.  VII.  c.  7. 
Forests,  boundaries  of,  to  be  ascertained — 

16  Car.  I.  c.  16. 
Forestallers,    punishment  of — Stat.    temp, 
incert.  ^ ;  25  Edw.  III.  st.  3,  c.  3  ;   5  &  6 
Edw.  VI.  c.  14. 
Forma  pauperis,   suing  in,   admitted — 11 . 

Hen.  VII.  c.  12. 
France,  all  trade  and  commerce  with,  pro- 
hibited—! Gul.  &  Mar.  c  34 ;  2  Gul.  & 
Mar.  sess.  2,  c.  14 ;  4  GuL  &  Mar.  c  25  ; . 
3  &  4  Ann.  c.  12. 
Frankpledge,  view  of,  when  to  be  6eld— 
Magna  Charta ;   25  Edw.  I.  c.  35. 
Matters  to  be  inquired  of,  at — Stat, 
temp,  incert.* 
Friars,   mmors  not   to  be   received  into- 
orders  of,  without  consent   of  parents, 
friends,  or  guardians — 4  Hen.  IV.  c.  17. 
Fuel,  assize  of—^  Edw.  VI.  c.  7 ;  43  Eliz. 

c.  14. 
Game,  destruction  of,  prohibited — 34  Edw. 
UL  c  22;    13  Ric  IL  St.  I,  c  13;    I 


0  Scatvtcf »  vol.^  1.  p.  X97. 
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Jac.  I.  c.  27 ;  7  Jac.  I.  c.  1 1 ;  4  Gul. 
&  Mar.  c  23. 

Games,  unlawjfulj  prohibition  of — 12  Ric 
II.  c.  6;  II  Hen.  IV.  c.  4;  17  Edw. 
IV.  c  3. 

Gachy  regulations  for — 14  Edw.  III.  st.  I, 

'    c.  10 ;  23  Hen.  VIII.  c  2. 

Gloucestei^  Statute  o/j  for  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  justice — 6  Edw.  I.  c.  I. 

Geld  and  silver ^  assay  of — 28  Edw.  I.  c.  20. 

Grants  by  theking^  regulated — 17  Edw.  II. 
c.  15 ;  r  Hen.  IV.  c  6 ;  2  Hen.  IV.  c 
2  ;   4  Hen.  IV.  c.  4 ;   18  Hen.  VI.  c.  I. 

Great  mettt  penalty  for  slander  of — 2  Ric. 
II.  St.  I,  c.  5. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of — 10  Ann.  c.  27. 

Guilds  and  fraternities,  regulated — 15  Hen. 

VI.  c.  6. 

Gunpowder  treason,  attainder  of  the  parties 

to  the— 3  Jac.  I.  c.  2. 
Habeas  Corpus  Act — 31  Car.  II.  c  2. 
Hampton  Court,  honour  of,  established — 

31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5. 
Handicraftsmen  restrained  to  the  practice 

of  one  trade  only — 37  Edw.  III.  c.  6. 
Hawks,  stray,  to  be  carried  to  the  sheriff— 

34  Edw.  III.  c.  22. 

Keeping  of,  regulated — ii  Hen.  VII. 

c.  17. 
Stealing  of,  declared  felony — 37  Edw. 
III.   c  19 ;   31   Hen.  VIII.  c.   12 ; 
32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11  ;  5  Eliz.  c.  21. 
Hearth-money  tax  imposed — 14  Car.  II.  c. 

10  ;    16  Car.  II.  c.  3  ;  repealed,  I  Gul. 

&  Mar.  c.  10. 
Heiresses,  punishment  for  abduction  of — 

4  &    5    Phil.    &   Mar.  c  8 ;    39    Eliz. 

c.  9. 
Heralds,  arms  of,  regulated — Stat.  temp. 

incert. " 
Heresy  and  Heretics — apprehension  of  here- 
tical preachers — 5  Ric.  II.  st.  2,  c  5. 
runishment  of  heresy — 25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  14 ;  I  Eliz.  c.  I. 
High  Commission  Court  established,  by  vir- 
tue of  I  Eliz.  c.  I,  s.  18;   abolished,  16 

Car.  I.  c.  II. 
Ilolydays  and  fast-days,  keeping  of — 5  &  6 

Edw.  VI.  c.  3. 
Homage  and  fealty,  mode  of  doing — Stat. 

temp,  incert." 
Homage  from  Seotland  SLSscvicd  to  be  due — 

12  Hen.  VII.  c.  7. 
Horses  forbidden  to  be  exported — ii  Hen. 

VII.  c.  13. 

Allowed    in   certain   cases — 22   Hen. 

VIII.  c.  7  ;    I  Edw.  VI.  c.  5. 
Improvement  of  the  breed  of — 33  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  5. 
Hospitals,  reformation  of,  provisions  for — 
2  Hen.  V.  St.  i,  c.  i. 


Dissolved,  and  granted  to  tlie  crown 
—37  Hen.  VIII.  c  4 ;  I  Edw.  VL 
c.  14. 
Hue  and  cry,  penalty  for  not  following  the 

— 13  Edw.  I.  c  4 ;  27  Eliz.  c  13. 
Impeachment,   pardon  by  the  crown  not 

Pleadable   in  case  of — 12   &   13  Qui. 
IL  c  2. 
Imprisonment,  not  to  be  contrary  to  law— 
Magna  Chaxta ;  25  Edw.  I.  c.  29. 
Beyond  sea  prohibited — ^31  Car.  IL 
c  2. 
Informers,  statutes  against-- 18  Eliz.  c  5  ; 

31  Eliz.  c.  5. 
InsolvefU  debtors  to  be  discharged,  if  willing 
and  able  to  serve  in  the  army  or  navy — 
2  &  3  Ann.  c.  10  ;  10  Ann.  c.  29. 
Ireland,  statutes  respecting — 20  Hen.  IIL  ; 
17  Edw.  II.  St.  I,  c.  I ;  31  Edw.  Ill.st 
4,  cc.  1 — 19;   34  Edw.  IILcc.  17,  18; 

I  Hen,  V.  c  8 ;    4  Hen.  V.  st.  2,  c.  6  ; 
8  Hen.  VI.  c.  2 ;   16  Car.  I.  cc.  28,  30^ 
33»  34,  35»  37;    i  Gul.  &  Mar.  c.  13;-- 
sess.  2,  c  9 ;  3  &  4  GuL  &  Mar.  c.  2 ; 

I I  Gid.  III.  a  2 ;    I  Ann.  cc  25,  26 ; 
Stat.  2,  c.  18 ;  6  Ann.  c.  61. 

Irishmen  resident  in  England,  statutes  re- 
specting— I  Hen.  V.  c.  8;    i  Hen.  VI. 
c.  3 ;  2  Hen.  VI.  c  8. 
Iron,  forbidden  to  be  exported — 28  Edw. 

III.  c.  5. 
Italian  merchants  regulated  as  to  the  sale 

of  their  goods — i  Ric.  III.  c  9. 
Jamiary  y>th,  solemn  service  on,  appointed 
— 12  Car.  II.  c.  30;    repealed,  22  Vict* 
c.  2. 
Jesuits,  act  against — 27  Eliz.  c.  2. 
JciLry,  Statutes  of—StaX.  temp,  incert.  • 
Je-ivs  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  Statute 
of  Merchants — 13  Edw.  I.  c.  3. 

Obliged  to  maintain  and  provide  for 
their   Protestant  children — i  Ann. 
c.  24. 
Judges,  duties  of,  declared — 8  Ric  II.  c  3. 
Judicial  proceedings,    certain,    under  the 
usuqied  powers,    not  to   be   avoided — 
12  Car.  II.  c.  12. 
Jurors,  in  London — 11  Hen.  VII.  c.  21 ; 
4   Hen.    VIII.    c    3  ;    5    Hen.    VIII. 
c  5. 

Punishment  of  corrupt — 34  Edw.  III. 
c.  8 ;   38  Edw.  III.  St.  l,  c  12 ;   II 
Hen.   VI.  c.  4 ;    11    Hen.  VII.  c 
24  ;    13  Eliz.  c.  25. 
Qualification  of — 21  Edw.  I.  ;  2  Hen. 
V.  St.  2,  c.  3 ;   27  Eliz.  c.  6 ;    16  & 
17  Car.  II.  c  3. 
Justices,  oaths  of — 5  Edw.  II.  c  39 ;  20 
Edw.  III.  c.  6. 

Duty  of— 20  Edw.  III.  c.  I  ;   34  Edw. 
III.  c.  I. 
Kenilworth,  Dictum  de—^i  &  52  Hen.  IIL 


■  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  331. 


■  Ibid.,  p.  227. 


•  Ibid.,  p.  221. 
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A7«^,  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the — 

5  Edw.  II.  cc.  9,  13. 
Knighthood^  no  person  to  be  compelled  to 
take  on  him  the  order  of — 10  Carl  I. 
c.  20. 
Knights  of  St,  John  ofyerusatemy  the  lands 
of  the  Templars  bestowed  on  the — 17 
Edw.  II. 

Their  incorporation  in  England   and 
Ireland  dissolved — 32  Hen.  VIII. 
c  24. 
The  members  relieved  from  their  vow 
of  celibacy,  and  allowed  to  marry — 
37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2^. 
Knights    Teniplars,    their  possessions  be- 
stowed on  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem — 17  Edw.  II. 
Labourers,  Statute  of— 2"^  Edw.  III.  c.  I ; 

31  Edw.  HI.  St.  I,  c  6. 
■  Wages  of,   regulated — 11   Hen. 

VII.    c.   22 ;   repealed,    12   Hen.   Vll. 

c  3- 
lAincasier,  dtuhy  of  lands  annexed  to — 37 

Hen.  VIII.  c.  16 ;  2  &  3  Phil.  &  Mar. 

c  20. 
Land-tax  first  imposed — 1 1  Gul.  III.  c  2. 
Lands  of  felons  to  be  held  by  the  king  for 

a  year  and  a  day — Magna  Charta;  25 

Edw.  I.  c.  22. 
Latin,  saying  prayers  in,  to  whom  allowed 

—2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  I. 
Launcegays^  forbidden    to  be  carried — 7 

Ric  II.  c.  13 ;  20  Ric.  II.  c.  i. 
Leap-year,  Statute  of— Ap  Hen.  III. 
Leatfur,  statutes  respecting — 27  Edw.  III. 

St.   2,   c.  3;   3  Hen.  VIII.  c.   10;   24 

Hen.  VIII.  c.  I  ;   27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14; 

2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cc.  9,  II  ;    I  Mar.  st.  3, 

c.  8 ;    I  Eliz.  c.  9 ;   5  Eliz.  c.  8. 
Lil*erties,  confirmation  of — Magna  Charta  ; 

25  Edw.  I.  c.  I. 
Liberty  of  the  sttbjat,  the,  secured — 12  &  13 

Gul.  HI.  c.  2. 
Liveries,  giving  of,  restrained — 13  Ric.  II. 

St.  3;    16  Ric.  II.  c.  4;   20  Ric.  II.  c. 

2  ;    I  Hen.  IV.  c.  7  ;   13  Hen.  IV.  c.  3  ; 
8   Hen.  VI.  c.   4;   8  Edw.   IV.  c.   2; 

3  Hen.  VII.  c.  I  ;    19  Hen.  VII.  c.  14. 
Loans  of  money  to  Henry  VLIL. ,  remitted 

—21  Hen.  VIII.  c  24 ;  35  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  12. 
Lollards,  punishment  of — 5  ^^c.  II.  st.  2, 
c.  5  ;   2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15  ;   2  Hen.  V.  st. 
I,  c.  7. 
Lombard  merchants,  the  company  of,  an- 
swerable for  the  debts  of  their  fellows — 
— 25  Edw.  III.  St.  5,  c.  23. 
London,  state  of,  reformed — 51  &  52  Ilcn. 
III.  c.  II. 
Liberties  of,  confirmed — Magna  Charta; 

25  Edw.  I.  c.  9. 
Redress  of  errors  and  misprisions  in — 


28  Edw.  III.  c.  10 ;    I  Hen.  IV. 

c.  15. 
Custom   of,   as  to  apprentices,   con- 
firmed— 8  Hen.  VI.  c  11. 
Conservancy  of  the  Thames  confirmed 

to  the  mayor  of — 4  Hen.  VII.  c.  15. 
Jurors  in — 11    Hen.    VII.  c.    21;    4 

Hen.  VIII.   c   3;   5   Hen.   VIII. 

c.  5. 
Tithes  in,  regulated — 27  Hen.  VIII. 

c.  21. 
Conduits  of— 35  Hen.  VIII.  c.   10; 

37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12. 
Rebuilding  of,  after  the  great  fire — 18 

&  19  Car.  II.  c.  8  ;  22  Car.  II.  c  ii. 
Coal-duty  in,  its  application — 19  Car. 

II.  c.  3  ;   22  Car.  II.  c.  1 1 ;    I  Jac. 

II.  c.  II  ;    I   Ann.  st.  2,  c.   12 ;    9 

Ann.  c.  17. 
LLondon    and    Westminster,    against    new 

buildings  in — 35  Eliz.  c.  6. 
Lords  of  Parliament,  places  of,  regulated— 

31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10. 

Lotteries  established — 8  &  9  Gul.  III.  c.  22. 
Magtta  Charta,  confirmations  of — 37  Hen. 

III.  ;   25  Edw.  I.  c.  I  ;   28  Edw.  I.  c.  I  ; 

5  Edw.  II.  c.  6 ;    2  Edw.  III.  c.  i  ;  4 

Edw.  III.  c.  I ;    5  Edw.  III.  c.  i ;  .10 

Edw.  III.  St.  I,  c.  I  ;    14  Edw.  IIL  St. 

I,  c.  I  ;    15  Edw.  III.  St.  I,  cc  I,  3 ; 

28  Edw.  HI.  c  I ;  36  Edw.  III.  c.  I. 
Mainpernors,  statute  of — 7  Ric.  II.  c.  17. 
Maintenance,  forbidden — 3  Edw.  I.  c  28  ; 

I  Edw.  HI.  St.  2,  c.  14 ;   13  Ric.  II.  st 

3  ;   38  Hen.  VIII.  c  9. 
Marches,  order  for  the  government  of  the 

northern — 43    Eliz.  c.   13.       See    also 

Wales. 
Marlborough,  Statutes  of ^$1  Hen.  III. 
Marlborough,  yohu,  duke  of,   grants  to— 
'    3  &  4  Ann.  c.  4  ;   6  Ann.  cc.  6,  7. 
Marriage,  statute  regarding  pre-contracts — 

32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38;   repealed — 2  &  3 
Edw.  VI.  c.  23. 

Marriages,    those    irregularly    contracted 
during  the  troubles  confirmed — 12  Car. 
H.  c.  33. 
Duty  on^-6  &  7  Gul.  &  Mar.  c.  6. 
Marshal,  jurisdiction  of  the — 13  Ric.  II. 

cc.  2,  5. 
MarshaVs  court  regulated — 28  Edw.  I.  c. 
3;   5   Edw.    HI.    c.    2 ;   3   Hen.   VII. 
c.  14. 
Alay  2^t/i,  anniversary  thanksgiving  on,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  and  Mo- 
narchy,  appointed — 12   Car.  II.  c.  14; 
repealed,  22  Vict.  c.  2. 
Merchant  Adventurers,  statute  of— 12  Hen. 
]      VII.  c.  6. 

j  Merchants,  protection  of  foreign — Magna 
I  Charta  ;  2$  Edw.  I.  c.  30 ;  9  Edw.  III. 
I       St.  I,  c.  I. 


f  A  short  sp«ar,  often  used  as  a  dart  or  javcHn. 
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General  regulations — ii  Edw.  I.  ;   13 
Edw.  I.  c.  3  ;   38  Edw.  III.  st.  I, 
c  2 ;  14  Kic.  II.  c.  6  ;  9  Hen.  VI. 
c  2 ;  14  Car.  II.  c.  23. 
iierchanis  of  the  Hanse  towns,  protection 
of— 19  Hen.  VII.  c.  23 ;   14  &  15  Hen. 
VIII.  c  29. 
Mirioti^  Provisions  of— 20  Hen.  III. 
Military  service  regulated — I   Edw.    III. 
St.  2,  c.  5* 

tettures  abolished — 12  Car.  II.  c 
24. 
Militiay  sole  right  of  the,  declared  to  be  in 

the  king — 13  Car.  II.  c.  6. 
Militia  Acts,  the  earliest  annual — 2  Gul.  & 
Mar.   sess.   2,  c.   12;  3  Gul.  &  Mar. 
c.  7. 
Mint  and  Coinage  reptlated'—i  Hen.  VI. 
c;  4 ;  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  15.    See  also  Coin 
and  Coinage. 
Missals  and  images  ordered  to  be  destroyed 

— ^3  &  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  la 
Monasteries,    Lesser,    suppression  of— 27 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  28. 

— Greater,   suppression  of — 31 

Hen.  VIII.  c  13. 

Provisions  for  pensions  to  the  reli- 
gious—34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19. 
Money,  ordinances  for— 9  Edw.  III.  st  2, 
c  I ;  18  Edw.  III.  St.  2,  c  6  ;  9  Hen. 
V.  st  I,  c.  XX  ;  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  5  ;  14 
&  15  Hen.  VIII.  c  12 ;  18  Eliz.  c  I ; 
14  Car.  II.  c  31. 

false,    importation  of,   forbidden — 
27  Edw.  I.  St.  3. 

foreigiiy  forbidden — Stat.  temp,  in- 


cert.  •> ;  2  I  len.  IV.  c.  6  ;   1 1  Hen.  IV. 
c.  5  ;  17  Edw.  IV.  c.  I. 

Monopolies,  against — 21  Jac  I.  c.  3. 

Mortmain,  statutes  of — Magna  Charta  ;  7 
Edw.  I.  c.  2  ;  13  Edw.  I.  c.  32;  25 
Edw.  I.  c.  36 ;    15  Ric.  II.  c.  2. 

Mortuaries,  concerning  the  taking  of — 21 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  6. 
Compensation  for,  in  certain  dioceses, 
13  Ann.  c.  6. 

Moss-troopers  sentenced  to  transportation — 
18  &  19  Car.  II.  c.  3. 

Multiplying  gold  and  silver  [alchemy],  for- 
bidden—  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  4;  repealed, 
I  Gul.  &  Mar.  c.  30. 

Murage,  regulation  of — 3  Edw.  I.  c.  31. 

Murder,  restrictions  on  giants  of  pardon 
for — 13  Ric.  II.  st  2,  c.  I. 

Musters,  statute  for  holding — 4  &  5  Phil. 
&  Mar.  c.  3. 

Mutiny  Acty  the  first— I  Gul.  &  Mar.  c.  5. 

National  Land  Dank^  statute  for  establish- 
ing—7  &  8  Gul.  III.  c.  31. 

Naturalization  granted  to  children  of  Eng- 
lishmen born  beyond  the  seas— 33  Hen. 
VIII.  c  25  ;  29  Car.  II.  c.  6;  9  Gul. 
III.  c.  20. 


Oaths  to  be  taken  by  foreigners 
turalized — ^  Jac.  L  c  2 ;  7  Ann. 
€.5. 
Navigation  Aets^^i  Hen.  VIII.  c  14;. 

12  Car.  II.  c.  18. 
Navy,  maintenance  of  the — 32  Hen.  VIII. 
c  14 ;  5  Eliz.  c.  5. 

Articles   and  orders  for  its  goreni- 
ment — 13  Car.  IL  c.  9 ;  5  &  6  Gul. 
&  Mar.  c.  25. 
Newspapers  and  pamphlets,  duty  imposed 

on — 10  Ann.  c.  19. 
Night-walkers  and  suspected  persons^  statnte 

against — 5  Edw.  IIL  c.  14. 
Noble  ladieSf  privilege  of— 20  Hen.  YL 

0.9. 
Nonconformists,  certain  classes  of,  not  to 

inhabit  corporation  towns — 17  Car.  II. 

c.  2.     See  also  13  Car.  II.  st.  2,  c.  i. 
Northern  borders,   provisions  for  govern- 
ment of— 43  Eliz.  c.  13  ;    7  Jac  I.  c.  1 ; 

14  Car.  II.  c  22  ;  18  &  19  Car.  IL  c.  3  ; 

29  8l  30  Car.  II.  c.  2 ;   i  Jac  II.  c  14  ;. 

7  &  8  Gul.  III.  c  17 ;  12  &  13  GuL 

III.  c  6. 
Fortification  of— 2  &  3  PhiL  &  Mar. 
c  I ;   23  Eliz.  c  4. 
November   $th,   anniversary    thanksgiving 

on,  appointed — 3  Jac  I.  c  I ;  repealed, 

22  Vict  c  2. 
Nuisances,  pupishment  of  those  who  cor- 
rupt the  air  near  cities  and  great  towns 

— 12  Ric  II.  c  13. 
Nun,    punishment  for  canying    away  a, 

even  with  her  consent — 13  Edw.  I.  c  34- 
OcUh,  breach  of,  to  be  tried  in  the  spiritual 

courts — 13  Edw.  I. 
Oath   of  allegiance,   administration    of— 7 

Jac.  I.  c.  6, 
Oath  of  supremacy — x  Eliz.  c.  i  ;  5  Eliz. 

c    I. 

OcUhs  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  34  &: 
35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  II  ;  repealed — I  &  2 
Phil.  &  Mar.  c.  8 ;  this  repealed — i 
Eliz.  c.  I. 

New  oaths  appointed — I  Gul.  &  Mar. 
c.  8. 

Oaths  0/  succession  to  the  cro^un — 26  Hen. 
VIII.  c  2;  28  Hen.  VIII.  c  7;  3$ 
Hen.  VIII.  c  I  ;  13  &  14  Gul.  III. 
c.  6. 

Oblivion,  Act  of— 12  Car.  II.  c.  1 1. 

Pains  on  persons  excepted  from — 13. 
Car.  II.  c.  15. 

Offices,  buying  and  selling  of,  prohibited — 
5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  16. 

Oulla'os  and  outUnury,  statutes  regarding — 
Stat.  temp,  incert ' ;  5  Edw.  III.  c.  12  ; 
37  Edw.  III.  c.  2  ;  7  Hen.  IV.  c  ii  j 
2  Hen.  VI.  c.  II ;  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14^ 
31  Eliz.  c.  3. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor  appointed — ^43  Eliz. 
c  2. 


4  Statutes,  vol.  L  p.  3x9. 


'  Ibid.,  p.  334. 
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Oxford  UmversUy^  confirmation  of  liberties 
and  statutes — 9  Hen.  IV.  c  I ;  13  Hen. 
IV.  c  I. 

Disorders  of  many  clerks  and  scholars 

of — 9  Hen.  V.  St.  I,  c.  8. 
Incorporation  of — 13  Eliz.  c.  29. 
Oyar  and  terminer,  regulations  for  justices 
of — 2  Edw.  III.  c  2 ;  9  Edw.  UI.  st.  I, 
c  5  ;  20  Edw.  III.  c.  3. 
PapistSy  acts  in  restraint  of — 13  Eliz.  cc. 

1,  2,  3 ;  23  Eliz.  c.  I  ;  r  Jac.  I.  c.  4 ; 
3  Jac.  I.  cc  4,  5  ;  3  Car.  I.  c.  3 ;  30 
Car.  II.  St.  2 ;  i  Gul.  &  Mar.  cc.  9,  15, 
17,  26 ;  II  t>ul.  III.  c.  4 ;  13  Ann.  c.  13. 

Pardon^  Acts  of—TJb  Edw.  III.  c.  16 ;  50 
Edw.  III.  c.  3  ;   6  Ric  II.  c.  13. 

Ptrdam  and  Indemnityy  Act  0/^2  Gul.  & 
Mar.  c  10. 

Pardon  and  Oblhion^  Act  of-~\2  Car.  II. 
c  II. 

Pariianunt  to  be  held  once  a-year,  or  twice 
— 5  Edw.  II.  c.  29 ;   36  Edw.  III.  c  10. 
None  to  come  thereto  armed,  7  Ed.  II. 
No  longer  intermission  of  parliaments 
than  three  years — 16  Car.  I.  c.  I  ; 
16  Car.  II.  c  I  ;  6  &   7   Gul.  & 
Mar.  c.  2 ;  repealed,  i  Gea  L  st. 
2,  c.  38. 
Who  shall  choose  and  who  shall  be 
chosen  members  of  parlbraent — 8 
Hen.  VI.  c.  7 ;  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  14 ; 
2  Gul.  &  Mar.  c.  7 ;  9  Ann.  c  5. 
Protection  of  members  and  their  ser- 
vants— 5  Hen.  IV.  c.  6;    ii  Hen. 
VI.  c.  II. 
Passage  between  Dover  and  Calais  legn- 

lat^ — 4  Edw.  IV.  c.  10. 
Peers,    privileges  of — 15  Edw.  III.  st.  I, 

c  2 ;   I  Edw.  VI.  c.  12. 
Penal  statutes,  informations  upon,  to  be 
made  within  three  years — i  Hen.  VIII. 
c  4. 
Perjury,   statutes  against — ii  Hen.  VII. 

c.  25  ;   5  Eliz.  c.  9 ;  43  Eliz.  c.  5. 
/'if/«rr/c7/r<r  abolished — 25  Hen.  VII I.  c.  21. 
Pilp-imsy  regulations  for — 9  Edw.  III.  st. 

2,  c.  8;  12  Ric.  II.  c.  7 ;  13  Ric.  II. 
St.  I,  c.  20. 

PUlory — Stat.  temp,  incert.  • 

Pirates,  statutes  against — 27  Hen.  VII f.  c. 
4;  28 Hen.  VIII.  c.  15;  11  Gul.  HI. c.  7. 
Relief  for  persons  taken  by — 16  Car. 
I.  c.  24. 

Plague,  relief  and  ordering  of  persons  in- 
fected— I  Jac.  I.  c.  31. 

Plantation  trade,  encouragement  of — 15 
Car.  II.  c.  7 ;   25  Car.  II.  c.  7. 

Poisoning,  act  against — 22  Hen.  VIII.  a  9. 

Poll-tax  imposed — i  GuL  &  Mar.  c.  13  ; 
sess.  2,  c.  7. 

Poor,  relief  of— 22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23 ;  37 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  23 ;    i  Edw.  VI.  c  3 ;  5 


&  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  2  ;   2  &  3  Phil.  &  Mar. 

c.  5  ;    5  Eliz.  c.  3 ;    14  Eliz.  c.  5  ;    iS 

Eliz.  c.  3  ;    39  Eliz.  c.  3  ;  43  Eliz.  c.  2  ; 

14  Car.  II.  c  12;    I  Jac  II.  c  17;   3 

Gul.  &  Mar.  c  11 ;  8  &  9  GuL  III.  c 

30 ;    12  Ann.  c  18. 
Post'ofice  established — 12  Car.  II.  c.  35. 
One  general,   for  all  the  British  do- 
minions— 9  Ann.  c.  1 1. 
Preachers,  unlicensed,   statutes  against — ^5 

Ric  II.  st  2,  c.  5 ;  2  Hen.  I  v.  c  15. 
Premunire,  statutes  r^arding — 7  Ric  if. 

c  14 ;    16  Ric.  II.  c  5  ;  22  Hen.  VIII. 

c.  16 ;   I  Mar.  st.  I,  c  I  ;    I  Eliz.  c  I  j 

5  Eliz.  c  I.  See  Prcroisions,  Papal, 
Prerogatrue — Stat.  temp,  incert.  * 
Prescription  limited — 32  Hen.  VIII.  &  2. 
Priests,  statutes  respecting — 9  Ric.  II.  c  5  ; 

2  Hen.  V.  St.  2,  c  2  ;   27  Hen.  VI.  c  6  ; 

1  Hen.  VII.  c  2 ;  32  Hen.  VIII.  c  10  ; 

2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c  21  ;  5  &  6  Edw.  VI. 
c  12 ;  I  Mar.  st.  2,  c.  2 ;  i  Jac  I.  c  25. 

Printers  regulated — 14  Car.  II.  c  33 ;    i 

Jac  II.  c.  17. 
Prisoners,  poor,   relief  of— I  Ann.  c  19; 

10  Ann.  c  29. 
Prifateers,   encouragement  of — \  Gul.  & 

Mar.  c.  25. 
Privy  councillors,   protection  of— 9  Amu 

c  21. 
Proclamations  (in  certain  cases)  to  be  obeyed 

as  acts  of  parliament — 31  Hen.  VIII.  c. 

8  ;  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.  c  23  ;  repealed, 

1  Edw.  VI.  c  12. 

Prophecies  relating  to  arms,  names,  badges, 
&c,  forbidden — 33  Hen.  VIII.  c  14;  3 

6  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  15 ;   S  Eliz.  c  15. 
Protestant  Irish  clergy,  relief  of — I  Gul.  & 

Mar.  c.  29. 
Protestant  succession,  statutes  relating  to— 

12  &  13  Gul.  III.  c  2 ;  13  &  14  Gul. 
III.  c  6;  4  &  5  Ann.  c.  20;  6  Ann. 
cc.  41,  66 ;  8  Ann.  c  15. 

Provisions,  Papal,  statutes  against — 25  Edw. 
III.    cc.    6,    22 ;  27  Edw.    III.    c.    I ; 

13  Ric.  II.   St.  2,  c.  2  ;  16  Ric.  II.  cc 

I,  5  ;  2  Hen.  IV.  c  3 ;  9  Hen.  IV.  c  8. 
Purveyance  and  Purveyors,  statutes  regu- 
lating— Magna  Charta  ;  3  Edw.  I.  c  32  ; 
25  Edw.  I.  cc.  2,  19,  21 ;  28  Edw.  I.  c. 

2  ;  17  Edw.  II.  c  2 ;  4  Edw.  III.  c  4  ; 
10  Edw.  III.  St.  2,  c.  I  ;  14  Edw.  III. 
St.  I,  c  19;  18  Edw.  III.  st  3,  c  4; 
36  Edw.  III.  cc  2—5 ;  7  Ric  II.  c  8; 

1  Hen.  VI.  c  2 ;  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c  3  ; 

2  &  3  PhiL  &  Mar.  cc  6,  1$  ;  13  Eliz. 
c  21. 

— abolished— 12  Car, 

II.  c  24. 

Quakers,  penalties  on — 14  Car.  II.  c  I. 
Their  affirmation  allowed  in  place  of 
an  oath— 7  &  8  Gul.  III.  c  34. 
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Quarantine  enforced — 9  Ann.  c.  2. 
Quarter  sessions  appointed — 25  Edw.  III. 

St  2,  c.  7. 
Quia  emptoresy  statute  of— 18  Edw.  I.  c.  I. 
Ikagemany   a    statute    concerning   justices 

being  assigned — ^4  Edw.  I. 
Ransom — Dictum  de  Kenil worth,  51  &  52 

Hen.  III.  c  12. 
Resides  {Cromwell  and  others)  attainted — 

12  Car.  II.  c  30 ;  13  Car.  II.  c.  15. 
Reliefs — Magna  Charta ;   25  Edw.  I.  c.  2. 
Resumptiony   Acts  o/—^  Edw.   IV.  c  4; 

II  Hen.  VII.  cc  29,  64 ;  6  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  25. 
Riots   and  unlawful   assemblies^    statutes 
against — 17  Ric.  II.  c.  8;   13  Hen.  IV. 
c.  7 ;   2  Hen.  V.  st.  I,  c.  8  j  31  Hen. 

VI.  c.  2 ;   II  Hen.  VII.  c.  7 ;   19  Hen. 

VII.  c  13  ;  3  &  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  5  ;   I 
Mar.  St.  2,  c.  12. 

Rogues  and  vagabonds,  statutes  against — 
7  Ric.  II.  c  5 ;  I  Hen.  VII.  c.  2  ;  19 
Hen.  VII.  c.  12 ;  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12 ; 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c  25  ;  I  Edw.  VI.  c.  3 ; 
3  &  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  16 ;  14  Eliz.  c.  5 ; 
18  Eliz.  c.  3 ;  39  Eliz.  c.  4 ;  I  Jac.  I.  c 
7;   7  Jac.  I.  c.  4;    II  GuL  III.  c.  18; 

13  Ann.  c.  26. 
Romanists.     See  Papists. 

Rome,  See  of  provisions  not  to  be  pur- 
chased from.     See  Provisions,  Papal. 
Appeals  to,  prohibited — 24  Hen.  VIII. 

c.  12. 
Payments  to,    prohibited  —  25    Hen. 

VIII.  c.  21. 
Authority  of,  in  England,  extinguished 

— 28  lien.  VIII.  cc.  10,  16. 
Statutes  against,  repealed — i  &  2  Phil. 

&  Mar.  c.  8. 
Authority  of,    again    extinguished  — 

I  Eliz.  c.  I  ;  5  Eliz.  c.  i. 
Putting  in  execution  bidls  from,   or 
being    reconciled    to,    forbidden  — 
13  Eliz.  c.  2 ;  23  Eliz.  c.  I. 
Sacrament,   penalty  for  speaking  irrever- 
ently of  the — I  Edw.  VI.  c.  I. 
Sacrilege,  statutes  against — ^4  Hen.  VIII. 
c.   2  ;    23  Hen.   VIII.   c.    I  ;   32  Hen. 

VIII.  c.  12  ;   I  Edw.  VI.  c.  12. 

Sailors.     See  Seamen,  Shipping. 

Salisbury  and  Worcester,  bishops  of,  de- 
prived"— 25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  27. 

Sanctuary,  statutes  respecting — 51  &  52 

Hen.  III.  c.  20 ;    2  Ric.  II.  st.  2,  c.  3  ; 

21  Hen.  VIII.  cc.  2,  14;  27  Hen.  VIII. 

c.  29  ;   28  Hen.  VIII.  c.    I  ;   32  Hen. 

VIII.  c.  12;   I  Edw.  VI.  c.  12;    i  Jac. 

I.  c.  25. 
School,  every  one  allowed  to  put  his  child 

to — 7  Hen.  IV.  c.  17. 
Scots  banished  from  England — 7  Hen.  VII. 

c.  6. 


Declared  aliens — 2  &  3  Ann.  c.  6; 
repealed,  4  &  5  Ann.  c.  15. 
Scotland,  armour  and  victual  prohibited  to 
be  sent  into — 7  Ric  II.  c.  16. 

Homage  claimed  from — 12  Hen.  VII. 

c  7» 

Acts  hostile  to,  repealed — 4  Jac  I. 
c.  I. 

Pacification  with — 16  Car.  I.  cc  17, 18, 

Free  trade  and  intercourse — 19  &  20 
Car.  II.  c.  5. 

Commissioners  for  union — 22  Car.  II. 
c.  9. 

Act  of  Union — 6  Ann.  c  11 ;  addi- 
tional provisions,  6  Ann.  cc  40^  51, 

53,78. 
Episcopal  commomon  in,  protected — 

10  Ann.  c  10. 
Sea-marks  and  beacons,  penalties  for  de- 
stroying— 8  Eliz.  c  13. 
Seamen  deserting  the  king's  service,  penalty 

on — 2  Ric.  II.  St.  I,  c.  4. 
Seditious  words  and  rumours,  punishment 

of— I  &  2  PhiL  &  Mar.  c  3 ;  i    Eliz, 

c  6. 
September  2nd  to  be  observed  for  a  fast  for 

ever,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  fire  of 

London — 18  &  19  Car.  II.  c  8. 
Servants,     See  Labourers. 
Severn,  river,  its  commerce  interrupted  by 

the  foresters  of  Dean — 8  Hen.  VI.  c  27 ; 

19  Hen.  VII.  c  18. 
Regulations  for  the  ferrymen — 26  Hen. 
VIII.  c  5. 
Sewers,   commissions  of,  first  grant  of — 6 
'   Hen.  VI.  c.  5. 
Seymour,    Lord   Tliomas,    attainder    of — 

2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c  18. 
Sheriffs,  statutes  relating  to — 43  Hen.  III. 

c  21  ;   52  Hen.  III.  c.  21  ;   3  Edw.  I. 

c.  I  ;    13  Edw.   I.  cc.  13,  39  ;    28  Edw. 

1.  cc.  8,  13  ;  9  Edw.  II.  ;  14  Edw.  III. 
St.  I,  c  7  ;  I  Ric.  II.  c.  II ;  6  Hen.  IV. 
c.  3  ;  4  Hen.  VI.  c.  i  ;  23  Hen.  VI. 
c  9;  n  Hen.  VII.  c.  15;  34  &  35 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  16  ;  I  Mar.  st.  2,  c.  8 ; 
29  Eliz.  c.  4;  14  Car.  II.  c.  21  ;  i  Jac. 
II.  c.  17. 

Sheriffs  tourn,  persons  exempt  from  the 

— ^43  Hen.  III.  c.  10 ;  52  Hen.  III.  c  10. 
Ship-money,  proceedings  on  the  writs  of, 

declared  unlawful  and  void — 16  Car.  L 

c.  14. 
Shipping,  statutes  relating  to — 17  Edw.  II. 

c.  3  ;    5  Ric.   II.   St.    I,  c.  3  ;    32  Hen. 

VIII.  c.  14;    I  Eliz.  c  13  ;    12  Car.  II. 

c.  18 ;    16  Car.  II.  c.  6 ;    22  &  23  Car. 

II.  c.  II  ;    I  Jac.  II.  c.  iS;  i  Ann.  st 

2,  c.  9 ;  6  Ann.  c.  65  ;  13  Ann.  c 
21. 

Six  Articles,  statute  of  the — 35  Hen.  VIIL 
c.  5. 


"  Cardinal  Campeius  and  Jerome  de  Ghinucci.  I  1522,  and  on  the  breach  with  Rome  they  were  d©- 
They  had  been  appointed  by  the  pope  in  1524  and  I  prived,  on  the  plea  of  non-residence. 
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Soldiers^  pay  of — I  Edw.  III.  st.  2,  c.  7  ; 
18  Edw.  III.  St.  2,  c.  7 ;  18  Hen.  VI. 
c.  18 ;  7  Hen.  VII.  c  I ;  3  Hen.  VIII. 

c  5- 

Desertion  of — 18  Hen.  VI.   c   19 ; 

7  Hen.  VII.  c  i. 

Selling  their  horses,  &c., — 2  &  3  Edw. 

VI.  c.  2. 

Relief  of —  35  Eliz.  c.  4  ;    39  Eliz. 

c.  21  ;  43  Eliz.  c.  3  ;  14  Car.  IL  c.  9. 

Sottth  Sea  Conipany  established — 9  Ann. 

c.  15. 
Spiritual  courts  regulated — 2  Hen.  V.  st. 

i»  c.  3 ;  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9. 
Stage-players y  abuses  of,  restrained — 3  Jac. 

I.  c.  21. 
Stamp  duties  imposed — 22  &  23  Car.  II. 

c  9  ;  revived,  and  extended — 5  &  6  Gul. 

&  Mar.  c.  21. 
Stannary  courts    r^;ulated — 16  Car.    I. 

c  15. 
Staple^   statutes  relating  to  the — 2  Edw. 

III.  c.  9 ;  27  Edw.  III.  st  2 ;  28  Edw. 
IIL  cc.  14,  15  ;  43  Edw.  III.  c.  i  ; 
15  Ric.  II.  c.  9  ;  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  4  ; 
15  Hen.  VI.  c.  8. 

Star-ekamher,  the  court  of,  established — 

3  Hen.  VII.  c  i. 
Abolished — 16  Car,  I.  c.  10. 
Stock-brokers  restrained — 8  &  9  Gul.  III. 

c  32. 
Strafford^  Earl  of,  attainted — 16  Car.  I. 

c  38 ;  repealed,  14  Car.  II.  c.  29. 
Subsidies y    collectors    of,    restrained  — 18 

Hen.  VI.  a  5. 
Succession  to  the  crown  regulated — 7  Hen. 

IV.  c.  2 ;  26  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  2 ;  28  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  7 ;  35  Hen.  VIII.  c  i.  See 
also  Protestant  succession. 

Suffragan    bishops^    appointment    of — 26 

Hen.  VII r.  c.  14. 
Sumptuary  laws.     See  Apparel, 
Sunday^  statutes  for  proper  observance  of 

— 27  Hen.  VI.  c.  5 ;    I  Car.   I.  c.  I ; 

3  Car.  I.  c.  2 ;  29  Car.  II.  c.  7. 
Superstitious  uses,  statute  against — 23  Hen. 

VIII.  c  10. 
Supremacy^  the  Royal^  affirmed — 26  Hen. 

VIII.  c  I ;  repealed,  i  &  2  Phil.  &  Mar. 

c.  8 ;  again  affirmed,  I  Eliz.  c  I. 
Swans,  who  allowed  to  keep— 22  Edw. 

IV.  c.  6. 
Taking  their  eggs  prohibited — 1 1  Hen. 

VII.  c.  17. 

Templars,  lands  of  the,  g^ven  to  the  Hos- 
pitallers— 17  Edw.  II. 
Tenths  and  first-fruits,  to  be  paid  to  the 
crown  —  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3  ;  surren- 
dered by  2  &  3  Phil.  &  Mar.  c  4 ;  re- 
claimed by  I  Eliz.  c.  4. 

Re-granted  for  the  augmentation  of 
poor  livings,  2  &  3  Ann.  c.  20. 


Terouenne.     See  Tournay, 

Thames,  conservancy  of  the— 4  Hen.  VIL 

c.  15. 
Tillage,  statutes  for  maintenance  and  in* 
crease  of— 4  Hen.  VII.  c.  19;  7  Hen. 
VIII.  c  I ;  27  Hen.  VIII.  cc.  22,  28; 
5  Eliz.  c  2 ;  39  Eliz.  c.  2 ;  I  Jac  II.  c.  19. 
Timber,  preservation  of — I  Eliz.  c.  15. 
Tithes,  payment  of — 27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20; 
32  Hen.  VIII.  cc.  7,  22 ;   2  &  3  Edw. 
VI.  c  13  ;   7  &  8  Gul.  III.  c.  6 ;  3  &  4 
Ann.  c  16. 
Tournaments  regulated — Stat.  temp,   in- 

cert.  * 
Tournay  and  Terouenne,  ministration  of 
justice  in,    while  in  the  hands  of  the 
English — 5  Hen.  VIII.  c.  I. 
Towns,  against  pulling  down  of— 6  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  5 ;  7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  I ;  39  Eliz. 
c.  I. 
Re-edifying    of  decayed  —  27    Hen. 
VIII.  c.  I  ;  32  Hen.  VIII.  cc.  18, 
19 ;  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  36. 
Travellers,  at  what  ports  to  embark — 13, 

Ric.  II.  St.  I,  c.  20. 
Treason,  offences  adjudged — 25  Edw.  IIL 
St.  5,  c.  2. 
New  treasons  created — 21   Ric.   II. 
cc   3,   4 ;   26  Hen.  VIII.  c  13 ; 
I  Edw.  VI.  c  12  ;  5  &  6  Edw.  VI. 
c  1 1  ;   I  &  2  Phil.  &  Mar.  c.  10  ; 
I  Eliz.  c  5 ;  13  Eliz.  c.  I ;  14  Eliz. 
c  2. 
New-made  treasctos  abolished — i  Hen. 
IV.   CIO;    I   Edw.    VI.   c.   12 ; 
I  Mar.  St.  I,  c  I. 
Trials  for,  and  for  misprision  of  treason,, 
regulated— 7  &  8  Gul.  III.  c  3. 
Treasonable  practices,    statute    against  — 

13  Car.  II.  c  I. 
Triennial  Parliaments,  provision  for  — 
16  Car.  I.  c  I ;  16  Car.  II.  c.  I  ;  6  &  7 
Gul.  &  Mar.  c  2. 
Truces  and  safe  conducts,  observance  of— 
Magna  Charta ;  14  Edw.  III.  st.  2, 
c.  5 ;  2  Hen.  V.  st.  i,  c  6 ;  4  Hen.  V. 
st  2,  c.  7 ;  15  Hen.  VI.  c.  3 ;  20  Hen. 
VI.  CI;    31  Hen.  VI.  c  4 ;    14  Edw. 

IV.  c  4.  ^ 

Tunnage  and  poundage,  first  grant  of — 

12  eSw.  IV.  c  3. 
Tyncdale,  repression  of  disorders  in — 2  Hen. 

V.  St.  I,  c  S ;  II  Hen.  VII.  c  9. 
Uniformity,   Acts  of — 2  &  3  Edw.   VI. 

c    I  ;    5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  I ;    I  Eliz. 
c  2 ;  14  Car.  II.  c  4. 
Union  with  Scotland,  preliminary  statutes 
— I  Jac.  I.  c.  2  ;   3  Jac.  I.  c  3  ;  4  Jac. 
I.  c.  I ;  22  Car.  II.  c  9 ;  i  Ann.  c  8. 
Act  of  Union— 6  Ann.  c  ii  ;  addi- 
tional provisions,  6  Ann.  cc  40,  51, 

53,  78. 
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■Unwersitia^  poor  scholars  from,   regula- 
tions for — 12  Ric  XL  c  7;   22  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  12. 
Unlawful  assemblies.     See  Riots, 
Urban  VI,  ^  Pope^  recc^nition  of — 2  Ric. 

II.  c  *j. 
Usury ^  laws  against — 15  Edw.  III.  st.  i, 
c.  5  ;   3  Hen.  VII.  c.  7  ;    1 1  Hen.  VII. 
c  8 ;   37  Hen.  VIII.  c  9 ;   21  Jac.  I. 
c.  17  ;.I2  Car.  II.  c  13. 
Victuallers^  statutes  respecting — 6  Ric.  II. 
St.  I,  c.  9  ;  13  Ric.  II.  St.  I,  c.  8 ;  2&3 
Edw.  VI.  c  15. 
Vievo  of frankpledf^e.     See  Frankpledge. 
Visors^  the  wearing  of,  prohibited — 3  Hen. 

VIII.  c  9. 
IVages^  Statutes  to  regulate  rates  of — ii 
lien.  VII.   c   22 ;    repealed,   12  Hen. 
VII.  c  3  ;  I  Jac.  I.  c  6. 
IValeSf  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England-7- 
12  Edw.  I.  cc  I — 14. 
Trial  of  offences,  in  adjoining  English 

counties — 26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6. 
English    laws   introduced — 27   Hen. 

VIII.  c.  26. 
Division  into  shires — 27  Hen.  VIII. 

c.  26 :  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3. 
Ordinances  for— 34  &  35  Hen.  VIII. 
c  26  ;  power  to  alter  the  laws  given 
by  this  statute  relinquished  by  the 
king,  21  Jac.  I.  c  la 
Divine  service  in  the  Welsh  tongue 

permitted — 5  Eliz.  c.  28. 
Justices   for  circuits  in,   appointed — 

iS  Eliz.  c.  8. 
Court  of  the  Marches  abolished — i  Gul. 
&  Mar.  c.  27.     See  also  lVelshmc7i. 
Warhcck^   Pcrkin^  and    his  adherents,  at- 
tainted— 19  Hen.  VII.  c.  34. 
IVards^  Court  of,  erected— 32  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  46  ;   regulated,  33  lien.  VIII.  c.  22  ; 
abolished,  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 
IVeii^/i/s  and  measures^  statutes  concerning 
— Stat.  temp,  incert.^^;  14  Edw.  III.  st.  i, 
c.  12  ;  27  Edw.  III.  St.  2,  c  10 ;  8  Ilen. 

VI.  c.  5  :    7  Hen.  VII.  c.  3  ;    11  Hen. 

VII.  c.  4;  12  Hen.  VII.  c.  5  ;  16  Car.  I. 
c.  19. 

JVclshj  service  in,  allowed — 5  Eliz.  c.  28. 
Welshmen^  statutes  in  restraint  of— 2  Hen. 


IV.  cc.  II,  12,  16,  17,  19,  20;  4  Hen. 

IV.  cc  26-— 34  ;   9  Hen.  IV.  cc  I — ^4 ; 

I  Hen.  V.  c  6 ;   2  Hen.  V.  st  2,  c  5 ; 

20  Hen.  VI.  c.  3  ;  25  Hen.  VI.  c  i ;  26 

Hen.  VIII.  c  ii. 
Wfsttnittstery  Statutes  af-^i^  Edw.  L 
IVills,  sututes  of— 21  Hen.  VIII.  cc  4,  5 ; 

32  Hen.  VIIL  ci ;  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII. 

c  5. 
PVines,   prices  of,   regulated — 5  Ric  IL 

St.  I,  c.  4 ;  23  Hen.  VIII.  c  7;  28  Hen. 

VIII.  c  14 ;  7  Edw.  VI.  c  5. 

Importation  of,  in  alien  ships,  forbid- 
den — I   Hen.  VII.  c  8 ;  4  Hen. 
VII.  c  ia 
Witchcraft^  penalties  on — 33  Hen.  VIII. 

c.  8 ;  5  Eliz.  c  16 ;  I  Jac  I.  c  12. 
Wooly   exportation  prohibited  —  II  Edw. 

III.  c  I  ;  6  Hen.  VIII.  c  12  ;   12  Car. 

II.  c  32  ;  14  Car.  II.  c  18  ;  7  &  8  GuL 

III.  c.  28 ;  9  Gul.  III.  c  40. 
Exportation  permitted  for  a  limited 

time — 31  Edw.  III.  st  I,  c  2  ;  36 
Edw.  III.  c  II  ;    5  Ric  II.  st  2, 
c  2  ;  4  Edw.  IV.  c  I. 
Woollen  manufactures  regulated — II  Hen. 
VII.  c  27  ;   5  Hen.  VIII.  c  4 ;   3  &  4 
Edw.  VI.  c.  2  ;  I  Gul.  &  Mar.  c  32  ;  10 
Gul.  III.   c  16;    II  GuL  in.  c  13; 
9  Ann.  c.  32. 
Wrecky   what  adjudged,  and  what  not — 
3  Edw.  I.  c.  4. 
Cognizance  of,  claim  of,  stealing  from 

—  Stat.  temp,  incert." 
Preservation  of  ships  and  goods  wrecked 
— 13  Ann.  c  21. 
Yeomen^  apparel  of,  regulated — ^37  Edw, 

III.  c.  9. 
York^  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of,  re- 
sumption of  grants  to — 11  Hen.  Vll. 
c.  29. 

I^nry,  duke  of  (afterwards  Henry 

VIIL),  estates  granted  to — 11  Hen.  VIL 
c.  35 ;  those  grants  declared  void,  19  Hen. 
Vil.  c  26. 

James,  duke  of  (afterwards  James  IL), 

provision  for — 15  Car.  II.  c  14;  18  & 
19  Car.  II.  c  1 1  ;  22  &  23  Car.  IL  cc 
6,27. 


7  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  aoz. 


■  lbi<L,  pp.  234,  235,  237.  M/X, 
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The  very  numerous  changes  which 
xnonred  among  the  rulers  of  the 
Quirch  in  the  brief  period  of  about 
fourteen  years,  from  the  death  of 
Henry  VI 1 1,  to  the  formal  re-establish- 
ment of  Protestantism  by  the  filling 
up  of  the  vacant  se6K  by  Queen  Eliza- 

Archbishops. 

-Cattterbury.  —  Thomas    Cnmmer,    conse- 
crated March  30,  1533 ;   deprived  Dec. 
'555  ;  burnt  March  21,  1556. 
R^inald  Pole,  consecrated  March  22, 

1556  ;  died  Nov.  18,  1558. 
Matthew  Parker,  consecrated  Dec.  17, 

1559  ;  died  May  17,  1575. 

y!n'k. — Robert  Holgate,  translated  from 
Liandaff,  confirmed  Jan.  16,  1545  ;  de- 
prived March  23,  1554 ;  died  in  the 
Tower  before  Dec.  4,  ISS^. 

Nicholas  Heath,  translated  from  Wor- 
cester, con6rmed  by  the  pope  June 
21,  1555  ;  deprived  before  Feb.  3, 
1560;  died  at  Chobham  in  1579. 
"William  May,  elected  in  July,  1560 : 
died  Aug.  8,  1560,  before  conse- 
cration. 
Thomas  Young,  traxislated  from  St. 
David's,  confirmed  Feb.  25,  1561 ; 
died  June  26,  1568. 

Province  of  Canterbury.— Bishops. 

SL  Asaph. — Robert  Warton,   consecrated 
July  2,  1536  ;  translated  to  Hereford. 
Thomas   Goldwell,    consecrated    be- 
tween May  12,  155$,  and  Jan.  22, 
1556 ;  he  resigned  before  July  15, 
1559,    and  died   at    Rome    about 
1581. 
Richard  Davyes,  consecrated  Jan.  21, 

1560  ;  translated  to  St  David's. 
Bangor. — ^Arthur    Bulkeley,     consecrated 

Feb.  19,  1542  ;  died  March  14,  1553. 
William  GI)^,   consecrated  Sept.  8, 

1555;  died  May  21,  1558. 
Rowland   Meryck,   consecrated  Dec. 
21,  1559;  died  Jan.  24,  1566. 
Bah  and  WW/j.  — William  Knight,  conse- 
crated May  29,   1 541  ;    died  Sept.  29, 

1347. 

William  Barlow,  translated  from  St 

David's,  Feb.  3,  1548 ;  resigned  in 

1553.    In  1559  he  was  appointed  to 

Chichester. 


beth,  are  here  brought  into  one  viewii. 
The  dates  are  those  given,  from  public 
documents,  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Thomas) 
DufFus  Hardy,  in  his  edition  of  the 
"  Fasti  £cclesi£  Anglicanae "  of  Le 
Neve,  and  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbs.  in 
his  "  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum.'' 

Gilbert  Bourne,  consecrated  April  I, 
IS 54;  deprived  in  1559 ;  died  Sept 
10,  1569. 
Gilbert  Berkeley,  consecrated  March 
24,  1560 ;  died  Nov.  2,  1581. 
Bristol. — Paul  Bushe,  consecrated  June  25, 
1542;  resigned  in  1554;  died  Oct  ii, 
1558. 
John  Holyman,  consecrated  Nov.  i8» 

1554 ;  died  Dec.  20,  1558. 
Richard  Cheyney,  bishop  of  Glouces* 
ter,   held  Bristol    /'//   contmendam^ 
from  April  29,  1562,  till  his  death, 
AprU  25,  1579. 
Chichester.  —  George     Day,     consecrated 
May  6,  1543;   deprived  Oct  10,   1551. 
John  Scory,  translated  from  Roches* 
ter,  May  23, 1552;  deprived  in  1554. 
He  became  bishop  of  Hereford  in 
I559>  and  died  June  25,  1585.  - 
George  Day,  restored  in  1554;  died 

Aug.  II,  1556. 
John  Christopherson,  consecrated  Nov. 

21,  1557;  died  Dec.  1558. 
William  Barlow,  translated  from  Bath 
and  Wells,   Dec.   18,    1559;  died 
Dec.  10,  1569. 
Coventry  and  Lichjfield. — Richard  Saxnp- 
son,    translated   from   Chichester,    con- 
firmed March  9,  1543  ;   died  Se^i.  25, 

1554- 
Ralph  Bayne,   consecrated  Nov.  18, 

1554;  deprived  June,   1559;  died 

Nov.  18,  1559. 
Thomas  Bentham,  consecrated  March 

24,  1560  ;  died  Feb.  21,  1579. 
St.  Daznks. — William  Barlow,  consecrated 
June  II,  1536;  translated  to  Bath  and 
Wells. 
Robert  Ferrar,  consecrated  Sept.  % 

1548;   deprived   March  19^  15541 

burnt  Manch  30,  1555. 
Henry  Morgan,  consecrated  Apifl  Ip 

1554  ;  deprived  alK>ut  MidsimiBMi^ 

1559  ;  died  Dec  23,  1559. 
Thomas  Young,  consecrated  Jan.  21^ 

1560 ;  translated  to  York. 
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£fy. — Thomas  Goodrich,  consecrated  April 
21,  1534;  died  May  10,  1554. 

Thomas  Thiriby,  translated  from  Nor- 
wich, Aug.  17,    1554 ;  deprived  in  , 
1559 ;  dial  at  Lambeth,  Aug.  26,  ! 

1570. 
Richard  Cox,   consecrated  Dec.   21, 
1559  ;  died  July  22,  1581. 
Exeter. — ^John  Voysey,  consecrated  Nov. 
6,  1519;  resigned  Aug.  14,  1551. 

Miles  Coverdale,  consecrated  Aug.  30, 

1551  ;    deorived  Sept.   28,    1553  ; 
died  in  1568. 

John  Vojrsey,  restored  Sept  28,  1553 ; 

died  Oct.  23,  1554. 
James  Turberville,  consecrated  Sept. 

^»   '555  ;   deprived  in  1559 ;   died 

Nov.  I,  1559. 
William  Alley,  consecrated  July  14, 

1560;  died  April  16,  1570. 
Gloucester, — ^John  Wakeman,   consecrated 
Sept  25,  1 541 ;  died  Dec.  1549. 
John  Hooper,  consecrated  March  8, 

1 55 1.     See  Worcester. 
James  Broks,    consecrated    April   I, 

1554;  died  Sept  7,  1558. 
John  Bowsher,  named  as  bishop  in 

1558,  but  his  appointment  not  per- 
fected. 
Richard  Che3mey,  consecrated  April 

19,  1562;  died  April  25,  1579. 
Hereford. — ^John   Skip,  consecrated  Nov. 
23»  1539  ;  died  March  30,  1552. 
John    Harley,    consecrated   May   26, 

'553 ;    deprived  March  19,   1554  ; 

died  1554. 
Robert  "VVarton,   translated  from   St. 

Asaph   in    1554  ;    died   Sept.    22, 

^'558. 

Thomas  Reynolds  named  as   Bishop 

in  1558,  but  his  appointment  not 
perfected. 

John  Scory  (formerly  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester) confirmed  Dec.  20,  1559  ; 
died  June  25,  1585. 
Lincoln. — ^John  Longland,  consecrated  May 
5,  1521  ;  died  May  7,  1547. 

Henry  Holbeach,  translated  from  Ro- 
chester, confirmed  Aug.  20,  1547 ; 
died  Aug.  2,  1551. 

John    Taylor,    consecrated  June    26, 

1552  ;   deprived  March  15,   1554  ; 
died  Dec.  I5S4. 

John  White,  consecrated  April  i,  1 554 ; 
translated  to  Winchester. 

Thomas  Watson,  consecrated  Aug.  15, 
'557  ;  deprived  June  25,  1559  ;  died 
in  Wisbeach  castle  Sept  1584. 


Nicholas  BuUingham,  consecrated  Jan. 
21,  1560 ;  translated  to  Worcester  ; 
died  April  18,  1576. 
Uandaff. — Anthony  Kitchin,  consecrated 

May  3,  154s  ;  died  Oct  31,  1565. 
London. — Edmund    Bonner,    consecrated 
April  4,  1540'  ;  deprived  Oct.  i,  1549. 
Nicholas  Ridley,  translated  from  Ro- 
chester   April   I,    1550 ;    deprived 
Sept  1553 ;  ^u™*  Oct  16,  1555. 
Edmund   Bonner   restored,    Sept.   5, 
1553;    displaced    May    30,   1559  r 
died  in  the  Marshalsea,    Sept  5, 
1569. 
Edmund  Grindal,  consecrated  Dec.  21, 
I5S9  ;  translated  to  York  in  1570, 
and  to  Canterbury  in  1576;  died 

Norwich. — William     Rugg,      consecrated 
June  II,  1536  ;  resigned  Jan.  31,  1549; 
died  Sept  21,  1550. 
Thomas    Thiriby  ^    translated    from 
Westminster,  April  i,  1550 ;  trans- 
lated to  Ely. 
John  Hopton,   consecrated   Oct  28, 

1554;  died  about  Sept  1558. 

Richard  Cox,  elected  June  22, 1559  ; 

removed    before    consecration    to 

Ely. 

Oxford. — Robert     King,     appointed     (to 

Osney*)  Sept.  i,  1542;   died  Dec  4, 

'557. 
Thomas  Goldwell,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 

nominated,  but  the  appointment  not 
perfected'*. 
Peterhorouii^h. — ^John     Chambers,     conse- 
crated Oct  23,  1 541 ;  died  Feb.  1556. 
David    Pole,    consecrated    Aug.    15, 
'557  >  deprived  about  Midsunmier, 
1559;  died  June,  1568. 
Edmund  Scambler,  consecrated  Feb. 
16,  1561  ;  translated  to  Norwich  in 
1585  ;  died  May  7,  1594. 
Rochester. — Henry  Holbeach,  consecrated 
(as  suffragan  bishop  of  Bristol)  March 
24,  1538;  confirmed  to  Rochester  June 
9,  1 544  ;  translated  to  Lincoln. 

Nicholas   Ridley,    consecrated    Sept 

25,  1547  ;  translated  to  London. 
John    Poynet,    consecrated  June  29, 

1550;  translated  to  Winchester. 
John    Scory,    consecrated    Aug.   30, 

1551  ;  translated  to  Chichester. 
Maurice  Griffith,  consecrated  April  l^ 

1554  ;  died  Nov.  20,  1558. 
Edmund  Gheast,   consecrated  March 
24,  1560;  translated  to  Salisbury; 
died  Feb.  28,  1577. 


■  The  see  of  Westminster  was  taken  out  of  that 
of  London,  by  letters  patent,  Dec.  17,  1540,  and 
was  held^  by  Thomas  Thiriby  until  its  suppression 
by  a  similar  instrument,  Apnl  j,  1550. 

^  He  vras  consecrated  to  Westminster,  Dec.  19, 
1540. 


«  He  was  already  a  suffragan  bishop,  consecrated 


in  T527. 
""ne 


«*  The  see  remained  vacant  upwards  of  nine  years. 
Hugh  Curwcn  (the  opponent  of  Peto,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Dublin)  was  appointed  Oct,  8, 
X567  ;  he  died  in  Oct.  1568. 
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Salisbury. — John  Salcote,  translated  from 
Bangor,  confirmed  Aug.  14,  1539  ;  died 
Oct.  6,  1557  •. 

Francis  Mallet,  bishop  elect  Oct.  14, 

1558 ;  not  confirmed. 
John  Jewel,  consecrated  Jan.  21,  1560; 

died  Sept.  23,  1571. 
Winchester. — Stephen    Gardiner,     conse- 
crated Dec.  3,  1531  ;  deprived  in  1551. 
John    Poynet,    translated    from    Ro- 
chester, March  23,  1551  ;  withdrew 

in  I5S3 ;  died  in  Germany,  August 

11,1556. 
Stephen  Gardiner  restored,  July,  1553 ; 

died  Nov.  12,  1555. 
John  White,  translated  from  Lincoln, 

1556  ;  deprived  in  1559  ;  died  Jan. 

12,  1560. 
Robert  Home,   consecrated  Feb.  16, 

1561  ;  died  June  I,  ij8o. 
Worcester. — Hugh   Latimer',   consecrated 
Sept    1535;     resigned   July   i,    1539; 
burnt  Oct.  16,  1555. 
John    Bell,    consecrated  August    17, 

1539;  resigned  Nov.  17,  1543 ;  died 

Aug.  II,  1556. 
Nicholas  Heath,  translated  from  Ro- 
chester, confirmed  Feb.  20,  1544; 

deprived  Oct.  10,  155 1. 
John  Hooper  (as  bishop  of  Worcester 

and  Gloucester)  appointed  May  20, 

1552  ;    deprived    in   1553  ;    burnt 

Feb.  9,  1555. 
Nicholas  Heath  restored;  translated 

to  York  in  1555. 
Richard   Pate  appointed  about   Feb. 

'555  '  ;    deprived  in   1559  ;    died 

abroad. 
Edwin  Sandes,  consecrated  Dec.  21, 

1559  ;    translated    to    London    in 


1570,  and  to  York  in  1577;   died 
July  10,  1588. 


Province  of  York. — Bishops. 

Carlisle. — Robert    Aldridge,    consecrated 
Aug.  19,  1537  ;  died  March  5,  1556. 
Owen  Oglethorpe,  consecrated  Aug. 
I5»  1557  ;  deprived  in  1559 ;  died 
Dec.  31,  1559. 
John  Best,  consecrated  March  2,  1561 ; 
died  May  22,  1570. 
Chester.  — John    Birde,    translated    from 
Bangor,    appointed    by  the   foundation 
charter  Aug.  4,  1541  ;  deprived  in  1554; 
died  in  1556. 

George    Cotes,  consecrated   April  i, 
1554 ;  died  about  the  beginning  of 
Dec.  1555. 
Cuthbert  Scott,  appointed  about  April, 
1556^;  deprived  in  1560;  died  at 
Louvain. 
William  Downham,  consecrated  May 
4,  156 1 ;  died  Dec.  3,  1577. 
Durham. — Cuthbert  Tunstall,    translated 
from  London,    by  papal  bull,  Feb.  21, 
1530;   deprived  in  1551,    and  the  see 
suppressed  ;  restored  in  1554  ;  again  de- 
prived in  1559;  died  at  Lambeth,  Nov. 
18,  1559. 
James  Pilkington,  consecrated  March 
2,  1561  ;  died  Jan.  23,  1576. 
Sodor  and  Man. — Thomas  Stanley,    con- 
secrated in  1530;  deprived  in  1545. 
Robert    Ferrar,     appointed   in  1 545, 
but  probably  not  consecrated  ;   ap- 
pointed to  St.  David's  in  1548. 
Henry   Man,    consecrated    Feb.   14, 
1546 ;  died  Oct.  19,  1556'. 


•  William  Peto,  the  friar  who  reproached  Henry 
VI  n.  to  his  face  for  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of 
the  divorce  of  Katharine  of  Araeon,  (see  a.d  1534,) 
was  appointed  by  the  Pope  bishop  of  Salisbury  in 
Marcn.  1543,  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Contarini, 
who  had  succeeded  Campeius,  deprived  by  act  of 
Parliament.  On  the  death  of  .Salcote,  Pcto  was 
named  vo  succeed  him,  but  died  before  consecra- 
tion. 

'  Tatimrr  is  too  closely  comiected  with  the  aLairs  J 


of  the  time  to  be  omitted,  although  he  had  reigned 
his  see  before  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 

t  He  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope  in  1541  on 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Ghinucci,  and  was  probably 
consecrated  abroad. 

^  The  date  of  his  consecration  is  not  known. 

*  On  his  death  Thomas  Stanley  became  bishop, 
but  whether  he  was  the  prelate  deprived  in  1545  ift 
uncertain. 
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No.  V.    HIERARCHY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


The  fate  of  each  member  of  the 
hierarchy  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  Restoration  is  here 
briefly  stated.     Some  particulars  con- 

Archbishops. 

Canterbury. — William  Laud ;  long  im- 
prisoned ;  beheaded,  Jan.  lo,  1645. 

York.  — John  Williams ;  imprisoned  •  ; 
made  his  peace  by  espousing  the  parlia- 
mentary side  *• ;  died  at  Glothaeth,  Caer- 
narvonshire, March  25,  165a 

PaoviNCE  OF  Canterbury.— Bishops. 

SL  Asaph, — ^John  Owen ;  imprisoned ;  died 
Oct.  15,  1651. 

Bangor. — William  Roberts  ;  restored  to 
his  see ;  died  Aug.  12,  1665. 

Bath  and  Wells. — William  Pierce  ;  im- 
prisoned ;  restored  to  his  see  ;  died 
April,  1670. 

Bristol. — ^Thomas  Westfield;  died  June 
25,  1644. 

Thomas  Howell ;  died  1646. 

Chichester. — Henry  King ;  restored  to  his 
see  ;  died  Sept.  30,  1669. 

St,  David's. — Roger  Main  waring;  died  at 
Caermarthen  July  i,  1653. 

Ely. — Matthew  Wren  ;  long  imprisoned  ; 
restored  to  his  see  ;  died  April  24,  1667. 

Exeter. — Ralph  Brownrigg  ;  died  Dec.  7, 
1659. 

Gloucester. — Godfrey  Goodman  ;  impri- 
soned ;  died  a  Romanist,  Jan.  19,  1656. 

Hereford. — George  Coke;  imprisoned; 
died  at  Qucdgeley,  Dec  10,  1046. 

Eichfield. — Robert  Wright;  imprisoned; 
died  Aug.  1643. 


ceming  the  treatment  of  several  of 
them  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  (pp. 
391 — 394),  under  the  head  of  "  Puritan 
Ascendancy." 

Accepted  Frewen ;  on  the  Restora- 
tion was  translated  to  York;  died 
March  2S,  1664. 

Lincoln. — Thomas  Winniffe;  died  Sept, 
19,  1654. 

Uandaff. — Morgan  Owen  ;  imprisoned  ; 
died  March  4,  1 645. 

London. — William  Juxon  ;  on  the  Resto- 
ration was  translated  to  Canterbury ;  died 
June  4,  1663. 

Norwich,  —  Joseph  Hall  ;  imprisoned ; 
died  Sept.  8,  1656. 

Oxford. — Robert  Skinner  ;  imprisoned  ; 
restored  to  his  see  ;  translated  to  Wor- 
cester, 1663  ;  died  June  14,  1670. 

Peterborough. — ^John  Towers;  imprisoned; 
died  Jan.  10,  1649. 

Rochester. — ^John  Warner ;  restored  to  his 
see ;  died  Oct.  14,  1666. 

Salisbury. — Brian  Duppa  ;  on  the  Resto- 
ration was  translated  to  Winchester; 
died  March  26,  1662. 

Winchester. — Walter  Curie  ;  died  in  1647. 

Worcester. — ^John  Prideaux  ;  died  July  19, 
1650. 

Province  of  York. — Bishops. 

Carlisle. — James  Usher  (archbishop  of 
Armagh) ;  died  March  21,  1656. 

Chester. — ^John  Bridgman  ;  died  1652. 

Durham. — Thomas  Morton  ;  imprisoned  ; 
died  Sept  22,  1659. 

Sodor  and  Man, — Richard  Parr ;  died 
1643. 


•  HJs  imprisonment  was  in  the  Tower,  along 
with  the  other  protesting  bishops  (see  a.d.  1641) 
■where,  ai  one  of  their  number  (Hishop  Hall)  says, 
they  "  by  turns  preached  every  Lord's  Day  to  a 
large  auditory  of  citizens." 

••  For  this  discreditable  fact  we  have  the  un- 
excqptionable  testimony  of  Whitelock,  who,  under 


the  date  of  July  2,  1646,  writes  : — "  Letters  from 
ISLnjor-gen.  Mitton  informed  the  readiness  and 
assistance  of  Bishop  Williams  to  promote  the  Par- 
liament's affairs,  and  particularly  for  the  reducing 
of  the  castle  of  Conway,  giving  his  advice,  and 
being  very  active  in  that  and  all  other  matters  foe 
the  Parliament." 


No.  VI.    THE  SCOTTISH  HIERARCHY  EXPELLED  IN  1689. 


.*$■/.  Andrevjs,  {Archbishop) — Arthur  Ross, 
ibnnerly  bishop  of  Glasgow  ;  died  June 
13,  1704. 

Aberdeen. — George  Haliburton ;  died  Sept. 

Brechin. — James  Drummond  ;  died  1695. 

Caithness, — Andrew  Wood  ;  died  1695. 

Duniblane. — Robert  Douglas  ;  died  Sept 
22,  1716. 

Dunkeld. — ^John  Hamilton  ;  became  a  mi- 
nister in  Edinburgh,  and  subdean  of  the 
chapel  royal. 

Edinburgh. — Alexander  Rose;  died  March 
20,  1720. 

Jifjrqy. — William  Hay;  died  March  17, 
1707. 


Orkney. — Andrew    Bruce;    died   Mardi, 

1700. 
Ross. — James  Ramsay ;  died  Oct.  22,  i696i» 


Glasgow  {Archbishop)  —  John  Fatersoai 
died  Dea  9,  1708. 

Argyle. — See  vacant*. 

Galloway. — John  Gordon,  retired  to  King^ 
James  in  France ;  date  of  death  uncer- 
tain. 

The  Isles. — Archibald  Graham;  date  oC 
death  uncertain. 


■  Alexander  Monro  was  nominated  Oct  a4,  z688,  but  he  did  not  obtain 
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Abbot,  George,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  379. 

Robert,  bishop  of  Sa- 
lisbury, 379. 

Aberdeen,  sack  of,  429. 

Aberfraw,  kings  of,  42. 

Abhorrers,  the,  477. 

Abraham,  bishop  of  St. Da- 
vid's, 91. 

Abyngton,  Edward,  357. 

Acadia,  capture  of,  538. 

Acre,  siege  of,  128,  133. 

Adam,  a  justiciary,  93. 

Adda,  29. 

Addressers,  the,  477. 

Adela,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam I.,  86. 

Adelais  of  Louvain,  wife  of 
Henry  I.,  103,  106,  no. 
I         daughter  of  Louis 
VII.,  127. 

Adeliza,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam I.,  86. 

Adelulf,  first  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, 107. 

Adelwald  of  Bemicia,  32, 

33- 
Adminius,  a  fugitive  Briton, 

II. 

Admonition  to  Parliament, 
a  Puritan  publication,  and 
its  Answers,  350. 

Adrian  IV.,  pope,  118, 123. 

Adwalton  moor,  battle  of, 
426. 

Aegelric,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, 88. 

A^elwine,  bishop  of  Dur- 
l^m,  90. 

>Elfgive  :  see  Emma, 

Aelfiner,  an  abbot,  59. 

Aelfwald  of  East  Anglia, 

36. 

JEsCf  son  of  Hengist,  22, 
28. 

Aghrim,  battle  of,  504. 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  227. 

Agricola,  13,  14. 

■  Calphumius,    lieu- 

tenant in  Britain,  15. 

Aidan,  28,  31,  32. 

Aids,  feudso,  83;  levy  of, 
byJamesL,  380. 


Aigueblanche,  Peter,  bishop 

of  Hereford,  158. 
Alaeddin,  a  Saracen,  100. 
Alan,   earl    of   Richmond, 

94. 
Alaric,  21. 

A  Lasco,  John,  320. 

Alban,  St.,  18. 

Alban's,  St,  battles  of,  239, 

242. 

Albany,  John,  duke  of,  254, 

255. 
Robert,    duke    of, 

207. 
Albemarle,  William  de  For- 

tibus,  earl  ofi  147. 
George  Monk, 

duke  of,  467,  471,  472. 
Arnold    Joost 


van  Keppel,  earl  of,  495. 
Albinus    Clodius,    emperor 

in  Gaul,  15. 
Alchemy   declared    felony, 

221. 
Alchred    of   Northumbria, 

36. 

Alcock,    John,    bishop    of 

Ely,  276. 
Aldbriht,  the  atheling,  35. 
Aldfrith    of    Northumbria, 

34,35. 
Aldgitha,    wife  of  Harold 

II.,  70. 

Aldred,  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, 66,  67,  68  ;  becomes 
archbishop  of  York,  71, 
87. 

Alen9on,  Francis,  duke  of: 
see  Anjou, 

Alexander  I.  of  Scotland, 
104,  106. 

II.  of  Scotland, 

142,  147,  150. 

III.  of  Scotland, 


145,  154,  i55»  170- 

prince    of  Scot- 


land, 251. 

-  lord  of  the  Isles, 


233. 


III.,   pope,    64, 
119,  124. 

IV.,   pope^    155, 


157. 


Alexander,   bishop  of  Lin* 

coin,  no. 
Alfenus  Senecio,  16. 
Alfgar,  brother  of  Harold 

IL,  97. 
Alford,  battle  of,  429. 
Alfred  the  Great,  reign  of, 

44—49- 
son  of   Ethelred  IL, 

56,  60,  63. 
Alfwold    of   Northumbria, 

36,  37. 
Algiers,  attack  on,  381, 475. 
Algitha,  widow  of  Sifeith, 

So,  61. 
Alicante,  capture  of,  533. 
Alicc,'dau|;hter  of  Humbert^ 

count  ofSavoy,  136. 
Allectus,  the  usurper,  19. 
Allen,  John,  archbishop  of 

Dublin,  299. 

—  William,  336 ;  his  Ad- 
monition, 359. 

a  Jesuit,  352,  353. 

Alleyn,  Henry,  411. 

All  Souls'  College,  Oxford, 

foundation  of,  236. 
Almanza,  battle  of,  535. 
Almenara,  battle  of,  538. 
Almeric  of  Pavia,  193,  194. 
Alphonso,  son  of  Edward 

t,  166. 

brother    of    the 

king  of  France,  151. 

IV.    of  CastUe, 


154. 


a  Spanish  friar, 

331- 
Alric  the  cook,  94. 

Alva,  Ferdinand  Alvarez  de 

Toledo,  347. 
Alveva,  mother  of  Edwin 

and  Morcar,  94. 
Alypius,   vicar  in  Britain, 

20, 
Amboise,    pacification    o^ 

344. 

Amboyna,  373.  381,  450* 
Ambrosius,  22. 
Anabaptists,  305,  306,  32a 
Anarawd,  42,  51. 
Anastasius  III.,  pope,  50. 
Ancalites,  a  Britisn  tribe,  io»' 
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Ancillae,  of  the  Domesday 

Book,  95. 
Anderson,  a  seminary  priest, 

366. 
Anderton,  William,  51a 
Andreds-cester,  28. 
Andrews,  St.,  foundation  of 

the  University,  223. 

Sir  Matthew,  503. 

Thomas,  a  sheriff, 

358. 
Anglesey  occupied  by  the 

Normans,  98 ;  recovered 
by  the  Welsi,  iA, ;  re- 
occupied  by  the  Nor- 
mans, 100 ;  ravaged  by 
Magnus  III.  of  Norway, 

lOI. 

James  Annesley, 
earl  o^  484. 
Anglo-Danes,  the,  47. 
Anglo-Saxon  Chnmide,  I, 

79- 
—  hierarchy,  78. 

laws    and   go- 
vernment, 72. 
Anjou,   Francis,   duke    of, 

338,  353»  354. 
^^—  Geoffrey  o^  brother 

of  Henry  IL,  118. 

Philip,     duke     of, 


521. 
Anlaf  Cuaran,  53,  54,  55, 

56. 

—  king  of  Norway,  571 

son  of  Godfrey,  53. 

the    White,    39,    42, 

43,  44,  45- 

—  Tryggveson,  37. 

Anna,  of  East  Anglia,  32. 
Annapolis,    foundation   of, 

538. 
Anne   (Boleyn),    queen    of 

Henry  VIII.,  284,   296, 

301. 

—  queen  of  James  I.,  370. 
queen  of  Richard  III., 

234,  253,  261,  264. 

queen,  reign  of,  524 — 


terbury,  97,  98,  100,  103, 
104. 
son  of  William  Mar- 


542. 


of  Bohemia,   wife    of 
Richard  II. ,  201. 
—  of   Cleves,   queen    of 
Henry  VIII.,  284,   306, 

daughter  of  Richard, 


duke  of  York,  245. 
—  daughter   of  Edward 
IV.,  248. 

daughter  of  Charles  I., 


395. 
—  daughter  of  James  IL, 

484.  490,  502,  523:  see 

Atine^  qtteen, 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Can- 


shal,  152. 

Anstruther,  Mr.,  451. 

Antigone,  natural  daughter 
of  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  215. 

Antioch,  capture  of,  loa 

Antoninus,  emperor,  14, 15. 

Antonio,  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  352,  361. 

Antrim,  Randal  McDonald, 
earl  of,  428. 

Antwerp,  defence  of,  354. 

Apollinaris,  Sidonius,  his 
account  of  the  Saxons^  26. 

Apprentices,  barbarous  con- 
demnation of  some  Lon- 
don, 364. 

Arbog^es,  21. 

Arcadius,  the  emperor,  21. 

Archseologia,  list  of  histo- 
.rical  papers  in  the,  576. 

Archsological  Journal,  list 
of  historical    papers   in 

the^577. 
Archdale,  John,  a  qnaker, 

520. 

Archil,  94. 

Arden,  Edward,  354. 

Argyle,  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, earl  and  marquis  of, 
428,  462. 

Archibald      Camp- 
bell, earl  of,  478,  486. 
John       Campbell, 


duke  of,  538. 
Ariminium,  council  of,  20, 
Aristobulus,  8,  12. 
Aristotle,  his  notice  of  the 

Cassiterides,  2. 
Aries,  council  of,  19. 
Arlington,  Henry  Bennett, 

lord,  472. 
Armada,  the  Spanish,  358. 
Armagh,  plunder  of,  51. 
Narcissus      Marsh, 

archbishop  of,  542. 
Armagnacs,  faction  of  the, 

228. 
Armorica,  32. 
Armstrong,     Sir   Thomas, 

48a 
Arnold,  Sir  Nicholas,  327. 
Arran,    James     Hamilton, 

earl  of,  308. 
James   Stuart,   earl 

of,  352,  353,  356. 
Arras,  congress  at,  235. 
Arsouf,  battle  of,  130. 
Artcvcldt,  Jacob  van,  193. 
Arthington,  a  Puritan,  361. 
Arthur,  King,  his  presumed 

era^  29. 


Arthur,  son  of  Geoffrey  and' 

Constance   of  Bretagne, 

116,  132,  137,  138. 
son  of  Henry  VII., 

271,  277,  278. 
Articles    of   Religion,    the 

Forty-two,  32a 
the 

Thirt)6-nine,  345,  349. 
Articles  of  the  Churdi  of 

Ireland,  408. 
Arundel,  William^  earl  of, 

141. 

■   Heniy  Fitzalan, 

earl  of,  325,  338. 

John     Fitzalan, 


1  o(  158. 

Richaxd     Fitz- 


Alan,  eail  ol^  202. 

Philip  Howard, 


earl  of,  356. 

Hiomas  Howard, 


earl  of,  397,  41^. 

Thomas,   ardibi- 


shop  of  CantertNiry,  208, 
210,  217. 

Humphrey,      a 

leader  of  the  Conush  in- 


surgents, 318. 

Sir  Thomas,  32a 

Lord,  476,  4&>. 


Arviragus,  14. 

Asaph,  St,  early  founda- 
tion of  the  see  of^  8. 

Ascham,  an  envoy,  444. 

Ascough,  WilUam,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  238. 

Ashdown,  Berks.,  batde  of^ 
44. 

Ashley,  Lord :  see  ShqfUs' 
bury, 

Ashton,  Mr.,  504. 

Aske,  Robert,  302,  303. 

Assassination     Plot,     the, 

515. 

Asser,  46. 

Assingdon,  battle  of,  61. 

Associated  counties,  the, 
425. 

Association  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Elizabeth,  355 ; 
for  the  protection  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  516. 

Astwode,  Thomas,  28a 

Atheling,  meaning  of,  35. 

Athelney,  the  monastery  of, 
founded,  48. 

Athelstan,  reign  of,  52,  53. 

brother  of  Ethel- 

wulf,  41,  42. 

Athelswith,  sister  of  Alfred, 

42,  4^. 
Athenrce,  battle  of,  184. 
Athlone,  capture  of,  504. 
Athol,  the  earl  o^  17a 
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Airebates^  a  British  trbe, 

5»9- 

—  a  Gaulish  tribe,  9. 

Attainder,  without  trial, 
under  Heniy  VII.,  274 ; 
under  Henry  VIII.^  305  ; 
ander  William  IIL,  517. 
proceeding    by, 


withont  trial,  forUdden, 

33a 
Atterbory,  Frands,  bishop 

of  Rodiester,  529. 
Anlnn,  SL,  battle  o^  274. 
Audley,  James,  lord,  276. 

Sir   Thomas,    lord 

keeper,  296. 

An£nca,  heuess  of  the  Isle 

of  Man,  193. 
Augmentatioiis,    court    of, 

established,  301. 
An^bui^  the  league  of, 

Augustine,  ja 
Augustus,  10,  II. 
Auldearn,  battle  of,  429. 
Aulas  Didius,  12. 
«—  Platorius  Nepos,  14. 

-  Plautius,  II. 
Aurelian,  emperor,  18. 
Austen,    Colonel    Robert, 

503- 

AuTerquerque,  Henxy  Nas- 
sau d',  496. 

Ayennes,  James  of,  13a 

Axholme,  isle  of,  123, 

Aylesbuiy,  Thomas  Bruce, 
earl  of,  514. 

Aylmer,  Sir  Lawrence,  278. 

AymzT,  half  -  brother  of 
Henry  IIL,  152, 153, 154. 

Ayscue,  an  admiral,  446, 
448. 

Azores,  fruitless  expedition 
tothfi,364. 

Babyngton's    •  conspixacy, 

357-  .     ^ 

Baccancelde,  counal  ol,  35. 

Bacon,    Sir  Francis,   372, 

381. 

Sir  Nichoks,  341, 

342. 

Badajoz,  si^e  of,  533. 
Badby,  Thomas,  a  Lollard, 

223. 
Badlesmere,  lord,  185. 
Baldock,  Ralph,  bishop  of 

London,  182. 

Robert,  lord  chan- 
cellor, 186. 

Baldred  of  Kent,  4a 
Baldwin  IV.,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, 124. 
v.,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, 124. 


Baldwin  V.,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, 63,  69. 

son   of  Stephen, 


108. 


a  Norman,  87. 


Baldwm's  Castle,  88, 98, 99. 
Bale,  John,   bishop  of  Os- 

sory,  319,  326. 
Bales,  Christopher,  a  priest, 

361. 
Balfour,  Sir  William,  416. 
Balliol,  Edward,  191,  193, 

195. 
John,  155,  158. 

John,     king,     172, 

173,  174. 
Bamborough  Castle,  99, 183. 

Bancroft,    Richard,     arch- 
bishop   of    Canterbury, 

373. 
Bangor,  early  foundation  of 

the  see  o^  8. 
Bank  of  England,  origin  of 

the,  512. 
Bannatyne  Club,  historical 

publications  of  the,  577. 
Bannockbum,  battle  of,  183. 
Bantry  bay,  battle  in,  500. 
Barfoaidoes,  446,  451. 
Barbary  States,  378,  406. 
Barcelona,  capture  o^  533, 

541. 
Barclay,  Sir  George,  517. 
Bardolf,  Thomas,  lord,  222. 
Barebones  Parliament,  449. 
Barfaam  down,   camp    on, 

159. 
Bamardiston,   Sir  Samuel, 

480,  503. 
Bame,  George,  lord  mayor, 

325. 
Bamet,  battle  of,  252. 
Bamewell,  Robert,  357. 
Baronets,    order    o(    esta- 
blished, 379. 
Barrow,  Henry,  362. 
Barry,  lord,  275. 
Bartholomew      Confessors, 

463. 

Massacre,   the, 

350. 
Barton,    Elizabeth,    styled 

the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent, 

300. 
Bartons,  the,  Scottish  naval 

adventurers,  278,  287. 
Bastwick,  Robert,  409, 410. 
— ^-^—  Susanna,  415. 
Bates,  Charles,  512. 
Thomas,  a  gunpowder 

plotter,  374,  377. 
Bath,  a  Roman  colony,  6 ; 

made  a  bishop's  see,  91 ; 

capture  of,  429. 
Battle    Abbey,    foundation 


of,  82,  87 ;  the  Roll  of, 

82. 
Baug^,  battle  of,  229. 
Baxter,  Richard,  462,  486. 
Bayneham,    Sir    Edmund,. 

366. 
Beachy  Head,  battle  of^  503* 
Beam,  Gaston  de,  155. 
Beaton,  Cardinal,  30^  310. 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Henzy 

IIL,  145. 
Beauchamp  Tower,  the,  3 1 1. 
Beaufort,  Henxy,  cardinal, 

215,  230,  233,  23s,  237. 
Beauforts,  the,  212. 
Beaulieu  Abbey,  142,  277, 

306. 
Beaumont,  John  de,  186. 
Beck,  Anthony,  bishop  of 

Durham,  179. 
Becket,    Thomas,   chancd- 

lor,   119;    archbishop  of 

Canterbury,     119,     lao, 

122,  147,  305. 
Bede,  i,  28,  35. 
Bedford,  Joh^  duke  of^  215, 

232,  235. 
Jacquetta,  duchess 

of,  215,  225. 

Jasper  Tudor,  duke 


of,  225,  269. 

Geoige,  duke  of,  soa 


of  Edward  IV.,  248. 

George      Neville, 


duke  of,  240. 

John    Russell,   earl 


of,  3r8. 

William     Russell, 


earl  of,  423. 
Bedingfield,     Sir     Henry, 

329,  335- 
Bedloe,  476. 

Beggars,   merciless    statute 

against,  350. 
Belasyze,  lord,  476,  480. 
Belesme,   Robert,    earl  of 

Shrewsbury,  104,  105. 
Belgse,  a  British  tribe,  5. 
Belknap,  Robert,  a  jiidge, . 

207,  »>8. 
Bellamy,  Elizabeth,  Jerome, . 

Katherine,  357. 
Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  377. 
BeUingham,    Sir    Edward, 

319- 
Benbow,  Commodore  John,. 

511,  523,  528. 

Benedict  Biscop,  34. 

Benevolences,  253, 263, 264, 

274,  380. 
Benson,  Samuel,  505. 
Bentinck  :  see  Portland, 
Beorht,  35. 

Beorhtwulf  ofMerda,  41, 4X 
Beom,  65. 
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Beorared,  the  usurper,  36. 

Beomwulf  of  Mercia,  40. 

Berengaria,   queen    of   Ri- 
chard I.,  127,  129. 

•  daim;hter  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  166. 

Berhtwald,  archbishop,  35. 

Bericus,  a  British  fugitive, 
II. 

Berkeley,  Sir  Maurice,  328. 

Berkley,     Sir     Robert,    a 
judge,  416. 

Berknolles,  Roger,  89. 

Bermudas,   resort  of  Puri- 
tans to,  408. 

Bernard,  bishop  of  Bayonne, 
128. 

ofClairvaux,  ill. 

the  falconer,  94. 

Bemardi,  John,  516. 

Bemicia,  kingdom  of,  27. 
.    Bertha,  queen  of  Ethelbert, 

30- 
Berwick,   capture  of,   191 ; 

surrendered    by     Henry 

VI.  to  the   Scots,   250; 

recaptured    by    Richard 

duke  of  Gloucester,  255  ; 

privileges  granted,  ib. 

— -^—  James,   duke  of, 

natural  son  of  James  II., 

484*  503.  534,  535. 
Bible,  in  English,  set  up  in 

each    church,    305 ;    the 

Geneva,  its  peculiarities, 

344  ;     new     translation, 

351- 
Bibroci,  a  British  tribe,  10. 

Biddle,  John,  451. 
Bieda,  29. 
Biengy  what,  304. 
Bifort,  Lewis,  a  bishop,  221. 
Bigod,     Roger,    earl    mar- 
shal, 152. 
Bigot,  Sir  Francis,  303. 
Bingham,  Sir  Richard,  356. 
Birchall,  Thomas,  329. 
Birinus,  31. 
Biron,  Sir  John,  424. 
Biscop,  Benedict,  34. 
Bishoprics,     foundation    of 

six  new,  298. 
Bishops,  twelve,  sent  to  the 

Tower,  420;    seven  sent 

there,  489. 
Bishops'  Book,  the,  299. 
Blackbume,    Nicholas,    an 

admiral,  217. 
Blackheath,  battle  of,  276. 
Black    mail,    payment    of, 

prohibited,  366. 
Black    vieUy   Black  moneys 

Black  rent  J  what,  304. 
Black  water,  battle  of,  36$. 
Blair,  Brice,  516. 


Blake,  Robert,  428. 

Thomas,  charged  with 

magic,  254. 

Blandie,   daughtet  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  189. 

■  daughter  of  Henry 

IV.,  215. 

wife    of  John    of 


Gaunt,  189. 
Blenheim,  battle  of,  531. 
Blethgent,  brother  of  Griffin, 

68. 
Blethin    of   North  Wales, 

Sh  90- 

Bloet,    Robert,    bishop    of 

Lincoln,  106. 
Blois,  Stephen  of,  86. 
—  Stephen  of,  son  of  the 

above  :  see  Stephen^  king. 
Blome,  John,  8. 
Blood,  Colonel,  473. 
Bloreheath,  battle  of,  241. 
Blount,  Sir  Thomas,  218. 
Bluet,  Walter,  280. 
Blunt,      Sir     Christopher, 

366. 
Boadicea :  see  Bouditea, 
Bodley,  an  admiral,  449. 
Bohun,  Humphrey  de,  earls 

of  Hereford  and  Essex, 

174,  185. 

Mary  de,  215. 

Boleyn,    Anne,    284,    296, 

301. 
Bolingbroke,      Henry     St. 

John,  viscount,  530,  536, 

537,  539. 
Robert,  a  priest, 

237- 
BoUand,  Jean,  585. 

Bombay,  acquisition  of, 
466  ;  granted  to  the  East 
India  Company,  473. 

Boniface  VIII.,  pope,  174. 

IX.,  pope,  209. 

of  Savoy,  archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  150. 

Bonner,  Edmund,  bishop  of 
London,    295,   316,  317, 

318,  327,  330,  333,  346. 

Book  of  Sports,  King 
James's,  381  ;  statute  di- 
rected against  it,  396. 

Books  set  forth  by  Henry 
VIIL,  299. 

Booth,  Sir  George,  454. 

Bora,  Catherine,  292. 

Boroughbridge,  battle  of, 
185. 

Bosworth,  battle  of,  264. 

Bote,  what,  78. 

Bothwell-bridge,   battle  of, 

477. 
Bothwell,  James  Hepburn, 
earl  of,  346. 


Bothwell,    John    Ramsay, 

lord,  274. 
Patrick  Hepbom, 

earl  of,  274. 
Boudicea,  12. 
Boufflers,  Marshal,  47a 
Boulogne,   309,    310^   318, 

319- 
Bouquet,  Dom  Martin,  585. 

Bourbon,  Charles,  duke  of, 
291. 

Bourchier,  Sir  Robert,  192. 

Thomas,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  25a 
Elizabeth,  linfe  of 


Cromwell,  440. 
Bourn,   Bonner's  chaplain, 

326. 
—^  an  admiral,  448. 
Bouvines,  battle  o^  140. 
Bowes,  Sir  George,  347. 
— —  Sir  Robert,  307. 
Boyd,  lord,  and  his  brother 

Alexander,  251,  252. 
Boyle,  Mr.,  468. 
Boyne,  battle  of  the,  503. 
Bradford,  John,   a  martyr, 

326,  331- 
Bradshaw,  John,  a  r^cide, 

437,  438,  443- 
Braiose,  Philip,  104. 

Brakenbury,    Sir    Robert, 

260. 
Bramhall,  John,  bishop  of 

Derry,  462. 
Bramham  moor,  battle  of, 

223. 
Bran,  father  of  Caractacus, 

12. 
Brandon,  Charles,  duke  of 

Suffolk,  287,  291. 

Thomas,  264, 265. 

Braose,  William  de,  139. 
Braybroke,  Henry  de,  146, 

148. 
Breaute,  Fulkde,  141,  142, 

148. 

William  de,  148. 

Breda,  declaration  from,  359. 
Brehon  law,  upheld  by  the 

Anglo- Irish  lords,  304. 
Brembre,  Sir  Nicholas,  206, 

207. 
Brentford,  battle  at,  425. 
Brereton,  William,  301. 
Brett,  Alexander,  328. 
Bretwaldas,  the,  28. 
Brian,  Sir  Edward,  296. 
Bridges,  Simon,  535. 
Bridget,   daughter   of    Ed- 
ward IV.,  248. 


daughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  ^^40. 
^ridgewater,    capture     (^ 
429. 
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Brien  Born,  of  Munster,  57, 

60. 
Brigantes,   a  British  tribe, 

5.  12,  15. 
Brihtnoth,   the  ealdorman, 

Brihu^;ay  battle  of,  538. 

Bristol,  see  of,  founded,  298. 

—  capture  of,  429. 

John  Digby,  earl  of, 

382,  397. 

Britain  descnbed,  I ;  legend 
of  its  first  peoplmg,  id. ; 
classical  notices  of,  2  ; 
strange  fable  of  Proco- 
pius,  23. 

Bntannia  Prima,  4,  27. 

Secunda,  5,  27. 

Britannicus,  title  assumed 
by  Claudius,  1 1 ;  by  Com- 
modus,  15 ;  by  Severus, 
16. 

Britanny,  Arthur  of,  227. 

Brithric  of  Wessex,  37,  39. 

British  Church,  the,  pro- 
bably founded  by  St  Paul, 
8  ;  story  of  King  Lucius, 
15  ;  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution, 19 ;  the  Welsh 
sees,  o. 

Brito,  Richard,  122. 

Britons,  the,  incorrectly  de- 
scribed by  Cxsar,  2 ; 
other  descriptions,  3,  4. 

Broc,  Ranulf  and  Robert 
de,  122. 

Brocas,  Sir  Bernard,  218. 

Brocmail,  30. 

Broghill,  lord,  455. 

Bromley,  Sir  Thomas,  lord 
chancellor,  357,  358. 

—^—'  Mr.,  chosen 
Speaker,  538. 

Bronholme,  a  priest,  306. 

Brooke,  George,  372. 

Brookesby,     Bartholomew, 

372. 

Brown,  Thomas,  505. 

Browne,  Sir  George,  an  in- 
surgent, 263. 

—  George,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  319,  326. 

Robert,   a    sectary, 


354. 

Browmsts,  or  Barrowists, 
362. 

Bruce,  Alexander,  176. 

Edward,  183,  184. 

Nigel,  176. 

Robert,  158. 

"—  Robert,  earl  of  Annan- 
dale,  171,  174. 

Robert,    son   of  the 

above,  174.  i75- 

—  Robert,  grandson,  1 75, 


176 :   see    Robert   I.    of 
Scotland. 

Bruce,  Thomas,  176. 

Brunanburg,  battle  of,  52. 

Buccaneers,  the,  406. 

Bucer,  Martin,  317. 

Buchan,  the  countess  of,  176. 

Buckhurst,  lord,  366. 

Buckingham,    earl  of:  see 
Thomas  of  Woodstock. 

— Edmund    Staf- 
ford, earl  of,  221. 

Humphrey  Staf- 


ford, earl  and  duke  of,  238. 
Henry  Stafford, 


duke  of,  248,  257,  263. 
—  Henry,  his  son. 


291. 

George  Villiers, 

duke  of,  370,   382,  397, 

399. 

—  George,  his  son, 


472. 


of,  484. 


ohn  Sheffield, 


duke 
Buckingham  College,  Cam- 

bridge,  foundation  of,  291. 
Buckinghamshire,  freehold- 
ers,   their  resort  to  the 

king  (Charles  I.),  421. 
Bueles,  William  de,  152. 
Bulmer,  Sir  John,  303. 
Bunduica  :  see  Boudicea, 
Burchet,  Peter,  350. 
Burdett,  Thomas,  254. 
Bures,    of   the    Domesday 

Book,  94. 
Burgesses  mentioned  in  the 

Domesday    Book,     their 

condition,  94. 
Burgh  castle,  5. 
Hubert  de,  141, 144, 

149. 

a  judge,  207,  208. 

Burghersh,   Henry,   bishop 

of  Lincoln,  186. 
Burghley,   William    Cecil, 

lord,  335,  341. 
Burgred  of  Mercia,  42,  45. 
Burgundy,  John  sans  Peur, 

duke  of,  222,  229. 
Philip  the  Good, 

duke  of,  229,  235. 

Philip,  duke  of. 


276,  278. 

Burley,  Sir  Simon,  206,  207. 

Captain,  433. 

Bumell,  Robert,  chancel- 
lor, 167. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  477,  492,  532. 

Burntisland,  attack  on,  471. 

Burton,  Henry,  409. 

Bury,  an  insurgent,  318. 

Bushbridge,  John,  307. 


Butler,  Lady  Eleanor,  248. 

Sir  Pierce,  291. 

Byerake^  what,  304. 
Byng,  Sir  George,  53$. 

Cade,  John,  238. 

Cadel,  42,  49. 

Cadiz  captured  by  the  Eng« 

lish    and     Dutch,    364; 

fruitless    expeditions     a- 

gainst,  397,  528. 
Cadwalader,  a  British  chief, 

31. 
brotherof  OwelL 

Gwyimeth,  118. 
Caerleon,  a  Roman  colony, 

6  ;  an  early  British  see,  8. 
Caesar,  Julius,  i,  3,  9,  10. 
Caius  Volusenus,  9. 
Calais    taken    by    Edward 

III.,  193  ;  capture  of,  by 

the  duke  of  Guise,  333; 

taken  by  the   Spaniards, 

364. 
Calamy,  Edmund,  464. 

Caligula,  the  emperor,  11. 

Calixtus,  pope,  105. 

Calphumius  Agricola,  15. 

Cambray,  peace  of,  294 ; 
conferences  at,  334. 

Cambridge,  said  to  be  a 
Roman  colony,  6;  Puri- 
tan visitation  of  the  Uni- 
versity, 431. 

Richard,    earl 

of,  227. 

Cambuskermeth,  battle  o^ 

174. 
Camden,  William,  585. 

-^—  Society,  historical 
publications  of  the,  579. 

Cameleac,  bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  45,  51. 

Cameron,  Richard,  a  rebel* 
478. 

Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  509. 

Campegius,  Laurence,  car- 
dinal, 290,  293. 

Campion,  Edward,  337, 352, 

353- 
Camville,  Richard  de,  128, 

129. 

Canada,  expedition  against, 

538. 
Cangii,  a  British  tribe,  12. 

Canne^  what,  304. 

Canons  of  1604,  373. 

Scottish,    of  1637, 

412. 

of  1640,  414,  415. 

Canterbury,  a  stipendiary 
town,  6 ;  desecration  of 
the  cathedral,  390. 

— and  York  con- 
test the  primacy,  89. 
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Cantii,  a  British  tribe,  5. 
Canute,  son  of  Sweyn,  reign 
of,  60—63. 

■  II.,  oi  Denmark, 
91,  92. 

Capel,  lord,  443. 

Henry,  lord,  lord-de- 

paty  of  Ireland,  515. 

Sir  WiUiam,  27! 

Caracalla,  son  of  Sererus, 
16,  17. 

Caractacos,  king  of  the  Si- 
lures,  12. 

Ouadoc  of  Llancanran,  29. 

■  son  of  Griffin,  68. 
lord  of  Moiganwg, 


88. 


Owen  ap,  105. 


Carausius,  18,  19. 
Carbry  Riada,  i,  27. 
Cardinal  Coll^c^   Oxford, 

310. 
Cardonel,  536,  S39. 
Carew,  Sir  Nicholas,  305. 

Sir  Peter,  327. 

— —  a  r^cide,  461. 
Cax]pill,  a  rebel,  478. 
Cannus,  emperor,  18. 
Carisbrooke  castle,  Charles 

I.  imprisoned  at,  434. 
CarlavcTOck,  si^e  of^  174, 

177. 
Carlisle,  a  Latian  city,  6 ; 

capture  of,  429. 

■  the  see  of,  founded, 

107. 
Carr,  Robert,  370. 
Carter,  William,  a  printer, 

354. 
Carthagena,  capture  of,  533. 

Carthusians  executed  for 
denying  the  king's  su- 
premacy, 300. 

Cartwright,  Thomas,  348. 

Thomas,  bishop 

of  Chester,  482. 

Cams,  emperor,  18. 

Case,  Thomas,  392. 

Cassi,  a  British  tribe,  lo. 

Cassilis,  John  Kennedy, 
eari  of,  453. 

Cassiterides  (Scilly  Isles), 
mention  of,  in  classical 
writers,  2,  3. 

Cassivellaunus  (or  Casso- 
laulus),  9,  10. 

Castlemaine,  Robert  Pal- 
mer, lord,  477,  500,  502. 

Catesby,  Robert,  366,  374, 

375.  376. 
■  William,  260. 

Catherine,      daughter      of 

Henry  III.,  145. 

daughter  of  John 


ofCraunt,  li 


Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge, 

founded,  253. 
Catus  Decianus,  the  procu- 
rator, 12. 
Catyenchlani,      a     British 

tribe,  5- 
Cautionary  towns,    in   the 

Netherhmds,    356^    373, 

380. 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads, 

rise  of  die  appellations, 

420. 
Caxton,  William,  550. 
Ceadwalla,  34. 
Ceawlin    (Bretwalda),    29, 

30. 

Cecil,  William,  320,  341  : 
see  Burghley, 

Cecilia,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam I.,  86. 

Celestine  III.,  pope,  132. 

Cenimagni,  a  British  tribe, 
la 

Cenred  of  Northumbria,  35. 

Centwine  of  Wessex,  34. 

Cenwalch  of  Wessex,  32, 

33. 
Cenwulf  of  Merda,  401. 

Ceol,  brother  of  Ceawlin, 

30- 
Ceolred  of  Mercia,  35. 

Ceolwulf  of  Mercia,  40. 

— — ^—  usurper  in  Merda, 

of  Northumbria, 

of  Wessex,  3a 

Cerdic,  29. 

Cerdic's  ford,  battle  of,  29. 

Ceremonies,  several  accus- 
tomed, prohibited  by  pro- 
clamation, 317* 

Chaceporc,  Peter,  153. 

Chalgrove,  skirmish  at,  426. 

Chamberlain,  or  Constable, 
William,    an    impostor, 

332. 
Chamberlain,    Sir    Ralph, 

342. 
Chamberlcjm,   Sir  Robert, 

274. 
Chambers,  Alderman,  399, 

415- 
Chambres,  John,  274. 

Champagne,     Henry     II., 

count  of,  129,  131,  132. 

Champneys,  Justinian,  523. 

Chancellor,    Richard,   3301, 

333- 
Charke,  a  Puritan,  35a 

Charlemagne,  39,  40. 

Charles    V.,   Uie  emperor, 

290,  291,  292,  294. 
VL,  emperor,  539, 

54a 


35,  36. 


Charles,  son  of  James  I.» 

371,     382,     383  :     see 
Charles  L 

I.,  rdgn  ot  384— 

437. 

480. 


II.,  reign  oft  43*— 

^Bald,QCFnDMC^ 

the     Simply      of 
France,  49,  52. 

IV.  ofFimcc^  i85» 


42. 


19a 


V.  of  France,  203. 

VI.  of  FraiKC^  203, 

221,  222,  229. 

VIL  of  Fnnce^  231^ 


234,236. 

the  Bad«  of  Nannv^ 


194,  195,  202. 

II.  of  Spain,  $22. 

IIL  of  Spain,  529, 


533.  534.  538.  539: 
Ch4tHis  VI*  i  eptpetvTm 

XIL     of    ~ 


522. 
of  Blois,  192,  193, 

196. 
Louis,    the   dector 

palatine,  424,  4361 
Chamock,  Jolm,  357. 

Robert,  514,  51^ 

Charolois,  Philip,  count  oi; 

228. 
Charter  Rolls,  notice  of  the, 

551- 
Chatham,   ships  burnt  wl^ 

472. 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  205. 
Cheke,  Sir  John,  315. 
Chdsca  College,  371,  479- 
Chester,  a  Roman  colony, 

6  ;    a  bishop*s  see,  91 ; 

diocese  of,  307. 
Hug^,  earl  of,  98, 

lOI. 

Ralph  de  Gemoo, 

carl  of,  1 10. 

Ralph,  eari  of,  148. 


Chester-le-Street,  a  bishop's 
see,  45. 

Chicheley,  Henry,  arch- 
bishop of  CanterbuT}', 
226. 

Chichester  made  a  bishop's 
see  01. 

Childl  Sirjosiah,  511. 

China,  attempt  to  open  & 
trade  with,  364. 

Chlorus,  Constantius,  18, 
19. 

Christ  Church  College,  Ox- 
ford, founded,  310. 

Christ'sCollege,  Cambridg!^ 
founded,  278. 
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Christian,  William,  447. 

Chiistiern,  a  Danish  bi- 
shop, 89. 

ChxisUna,  sister  of  Edgar 
Athding,  94,  9$. 

Qgysanthns,  21. 

Chnrch,  care  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxcm  legislators  for  the, 

75. 

its  deplorable  state 

in  Ireland  in  the  time  of 
Hemy  VIII.,  289. 
Qiardies,    desecration    of, 

389. 
Chnrdiill,  Chailes,  54a 

Geoige,  54a 

John,  475,  483: 


Marlborough. 

Miss,  484,54a 

Qrarl-king,  nifaning  of, 
61. 

Ckdy,  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.,  ^48. 

Qoobelliniis,  lung  of  Bri- 
tain, II. 

Qnqoe  Ports,  probably  of 
Roman  origin,  112;  their 
fleet,  ib, ;  present  state, 

"3- 

Cirencester,  a  Latian  dty, 

6  ;  skirmish  at,  218. 
Clapo,  Osgod,  65,  67. 
Clare,  Gilbert  de,  146. 
^—  Richard  de,  121,  122. 
«—  Roger  dc,  1 19. 
Clarence,  George,  duke  of, 

244,  252,  254. 
— ^—  Thomas,  duke  of, 

ai5,  229. 
Clarendon,  Constitutions  of, 

119. 
— ^—  Edward      Hyde, 

«ri  of,  396, 409, 441, 445, 

452,  464,  472. 

Henry  Hyde,  earl 


of,  485*  488. 

Sir  R(^er,  220. 

Press  at  Oxford, 


established,  541. 
Qarges,  Sir  Thomas,  $03. 
Clarke,  William,  a  priest, 

372. 
Claudius,  emperor,  11,  12. 

-  XL,  emperor,  17, 


18. 


Paulinus,  17. 


Clement  VI.,  pope,  192. 
VI L,      anti-pope. 


303. 


-  VII.,  pope,  293. 
VIII.,  pope,  365. 


Clergy,  their  high  conside- 
ration fn  Saxon  times, 
75 ;  sufferings  under  the 
ParitanSy  391. 


Cleymound,    Robert,   280, 

281. 
Clifford,  John,  lord,  241. 
-  Henry,  lord,  241. 

'—  Thomas,  lord,  241. 

Sir    Robert,    241, 


275,  281. 

-  Sir  Thomas,  472. 


Clinton,  lord,  319,  334. 
Clodius  Albinns,  15. 
Clontarf,  battle  of,  60. 
Close  Rolls,  notice  of  the, 

551- 
Cloveshoo,  synod  of,  36. 

Clubmen,  the,  429. 

Ciyderow,  Richaixl,  an  ad- 
miral, 217. 

Cobham,  Geoige  Brooke, 
lord,  329. 

Henry     Brooke, 

lord,  372. 

Cock,  John,  Lancaster  he- 
rald, 313. 

Cody^  what,  304. 

Coelestius,  21. 

Coenred  of  Mercia,  35. 

Coimbra,  galleys  burnt  at, 
366. 

Coin,  tampering  with,  un- 
der Edward  VL,  314; 
remedied  by  Elizabeth, 
344  ;  its  state  in  the  time 
ofWilliamllL,  516. 

Orin     and    Huay^     what, 

304- 
Coins,  British,  2,  10. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  372, 
380. 

Colbert,  Jean  Baptist,  469. 

Colchester  said  to  be  a  Ro- 
man colony,  6 ;  si^e  of, 

435- 
— ^ William       de, 

abbot    of    Westminster, 

218. 

Coleman,  secretary  to  James, 
duke  of  York,  476. 

Colepeper,  colonel,  488. 

Thomas  and  Wil- 
liam, 523,  524. 

Coligny,  the  admiral,  350. 

Colleges,  chantries,  and 
hospitals  granted  to  the 
crown,  310,  316. 

plate  of  the  Ox- 
ford, voted  to  the  king, 
(Charles  I.),  425. 

Colleton,  Sir  Peter,  503. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  a  nonjuring 
divine,  506,  516. 

Collins,  a  priest,  305. 

Colman,  33. 

Colonies,  Roman,  6. 

Columba,  30. 

Comin,  a  Norman,  made 


earl  of  Northumberiand» 
87,  88. 

Committees,  the  parliament- 
ary, their  constitution  and 
proceeding,  388. 

Commius,  kmgof  Uie  Atre- 
bates,  9,  10. 

Commodus,    the   emperor^ 

15. 
Compton,  Henry,,  bishop  or 

London,  482,  488,  49a 
Compurgators,  77. 
Comyn,  John,  earl  of  Bade^ 

noch,  171, 174,  175,  176. 
Conan,  97. 
Congregation  of  the  Loxd^ 

308. 
• lords  kA.  the^. 


Sir    Thomas^ 


343. 
Coningsby, 

514- 

Conrad,   emperor  of  Ger- 
many, III. 

Consilt,  battles  at,  1 11, 11 8. 

Constable,  Sir  Robert,  303. 

Constance,  council  of,  227. 

Constance,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam I.,  86. 

natural   daughter* 

of  Henry  I.,  103. 

wife    of 


Prince 
Geoffrey,  116. 

daughter  of  Ed- 


mund, earl  of  Cambridge, 

189,  221. 
Constans,  the  emperor,  20. 
'  son  of  tne  usurper 

Constantine,  21. 
Constantia,  wife  of  John  cF 

Gaunt,  189. 
Constantine  the  Great,  i8» 

19,  20. 

; the  younger,  20. 

the  usurper,  21. 

II.,     of   Scot- 


land, 45,  47. 
IIL 


land,  52. 


of    Scot- 


the   leader    of 
the  Londoners,  147. 
Constantius,  emperor,  20. 
^— ^—  a     general     of 
Honorius,  21. 

Chlorus,  18, 19. 


Consuls  first  appointed  by 

Richard  III.,  262. 
Convocation  relieved  from 

the   jurisdiction    of   the 

secular  courts,  264. 
of  1640,   pro* 

ceedings  of  the,  414. 
Conway,  lord,  414. 
Cook,    Laurence,   prior  c£ 

Doncaster,  306. 
-^—  a  r^cide,  461, 
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Cook,  a  plotter,  514,  516. 

a  nonjuror,  516. 

Cooke,   Sir  Thomas,  511, 

5"»  513. 

Cooper,  Sir  Anthony  Ash- 
ley, 452:  ^e&  Shaftesbury. 

Coote,  colonel,  455. 

Coping,  John,  354. 

Coppinger,  a  Puritan,  361. 

Copsi,  a  partisan  of  the 
Normans,  87. 

Coritavi,  a  British  tribe,  5. 

Comavii,   a    British  tribe, 

5- 
Combury,  lord,  483. 

Cornish,  Henry,  478,  487. 

Cornish  insurrections,  276, 

277,  318. 

Cornwall,  a  bishop's  see 
founded  in,  50. 

and  Devon,  in- 
surrection in,  318. 

Richard,  earl  of. 


son  of  John,  136,  148, 
150,  151,  155  :  see  Ri- 
chardf  King  0/ the  Ro- 
mans. 

Coscets,  of  the  Domesday 
Book,  94. 

Cosher^  what,  304. 

Cosin,  bishop,  460. 

'  John,  constable  of  Ci- 
rencester, 218. 

Cospatric,  earl  of  North- 
umberland, 87. 

Cottington,  lord,  396,  409. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  his  li- 
brary, 522. 

Council  of  the  North  esta- 
blished, 303  ;    abolished, 

417- 

of  State  under  the 

Commonwealth,  438 ; 
remodelled,  449. 

Counter,  James,  527. 

Courteney,  Peter,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  263. 

Covenant,  the,  drawn  up, 
413  ;  accepted  with  some 
modifications  by  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  426. 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  473. 

Sir  William,  472. 

Coverdale,  Miles,  320. 

Cowell's  "Interpreter," 

379. 
Cowper,  William,  earl,  533, 

538. 

Craggs,  James,  512,  513. 

Cranbouni,  a  plotter,  516. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  arch- 
bishop,   294,    296,    307, 

314,  3i5»  317,  321,  323» 
326,  327,  329,  332. 
Crecy,  battle  of,  193. 


Creighton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit, 

355- 
Cressingham,    Hugh,    173, 

174. 

Creton,  201. 

Crewe,  Nathaniel,  bishop  of 
Durham,  482,  502. 

Crida,  30. 

Crispin,  William,  105. 

Croft,  Elizabeth,  an  im- 
postor, 327. 

Crofton,  ^chary,  464. 

Crofts,  Sir  James,  327,  330. 

a  priest,  305. 

Cromlechs,  4. 

Cromwell,  Edward,  lord, 
366. 

OUver,  399,  429, 

436  ;    his  Protectorship, 

438—453. 

Richard,  440,453, 


454- 


Thomas,  286, 294, 
302,  3oq,  306. 

Cropredy-bridge,  battle  of, 
428. 

Cross,  Godfrey,  503. 

Crowbrough,  Samuel,  505. 

Crusades,  the,  99. 

Cuffe,  Henry,  366. 

Cuinac,  Philip,  lord  of,  na- 
tural son  of  Richard  I., 
127. 

Culmer,  Richard,  464,  465. 

Culpeper,  307. 

Cumberland,  George  Clif- 
ford, earl  of,  361,  364. 

Richard,  bishop 

of  Peterborough,  504. 

Cunobelin,  10,  11. 

Curie,  a  secretary,  357. 

Cutha,  30. 

Cuthbert,  St.,  34,  57. 

Cuthred  of  Kent,  40. 

of  Mercia,  36. 

of  Wessex,  31. 

n.  of  Wessex,  36. 

Cwichelm,  30. 

^^—^—  son  of  Cynegils  of 
Wessex,  31. 

Cwichelm's  hlsew,  58. 

Cynegils  of  Wessex,  30,  31. 

Cyneheard  of  Wessex,  37. 

Cynewulf  of  Wessex,    36, 

37. 
the  atheling,  35. 

Cynric,  king  of  Wessex,  29. 
the  atheling  of  Wes- 
sex, 35,  36. 
Cynulf  of  Mercia,  39. 
Cyprus,  conquest  of,  1 29. 

Dacrc,  Leonard,  348. 
of  the  South,  Tho- 
mas Fiennes,  lord,  307. 


D*Adda,   Francisco,   papal 

nuncio,  489. 
Dalreodi,  I. 
Dalrymples,  the,  491. 
Damietta,  capture  of,  147. 
Damnii,  a  British  tribe,  5. 
Danby,   Thomas   Osborne, 

earl  of,  474,   476,   480^ 

485  :  see  Leeds. 
Danegddy  the,  87. 
DaneJagh,  the,  47. 
Danes  in  England,  72. 
Dangerfield,  477,  486. 
Danvers,  Sir  Charles,  366. 
Darcy,  lord,  303. 
Darien  settlement,  the,  518. 
Damley,  Henry,  lord,  345, 

346. 
Dartmouth,  George  L^ge, 

earl  of,  490,  504. 
Dathi,  an  Irish  king,  28. 
Daubeney,  lord,  277. 

William,  275. 

David,   St.,   early   founda- 
tion of  the  see  of,  91. 
David  I.  of  Scotland,  106, 

109,  III. 

II.  of  Scotland,  19a 

■  prince    of   Scotland, 

123 ;  another,  219. 
prince       of      North 

Wales,  122,  132. 
^—  prince  of  Wales,  150, 

151,  152. 
brother  of  Llewelyn, 

of  Wales,  167,  169. 
bbhop     of    Bangor, 

106. 
Davison,  a  secretary,  358. 
Day,    George,     bishop    of 

Chichester,  320. 
Deal  castle,  built,  298 ;  oc- 
cupied by  the  royalists, 

408. 
Dean  forest,  riots  in,  401. 
Dean,    Henry,    archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  2S2. 
Colonel,    named    an 

admiral,  443,  449. 
Debenham,  Sir  Giles,  275. 
Decius,  emperor,  17. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  533. 
Deira,  kingdom  of,  27. 
Delamere,    George    Booth, 

lord,  487. 
Delvin,    Richard    Nugent, 

lord,  291. 
Demetae,  a  British  tribe,  5. 
Denbigh,  William  Feilding, 

earl  of,  398. 
Basil       Feilding, 

earl  of,  429,  438. 
Derby,  Robert  Ferrers,  carl 

of,  160. 
Henry,  earl  of,  213. 
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Derby,  James  Stanley!  earl 

of,  446. 
-^—  the  countess  of,  427, 

447- 
Derby  House,  London,  388. 

Dereham,  307. 

Dering,  Edward,  a  Puritan, 

350- 

;  Sir    Edward,    421, 

427. 
Dermot,  king  of  Leinster, 

120,  121. 
Desborough,  brother-in-law 

of  Cromwell,   439,   440, 

449,  453»  454. 

Desmond,  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, earl  of,  275 ;  an- 
other, 292. 

— ^-^—  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 
carl  of,  346,  354. 

Despenser,  Hugh,  181,  183, 
184,  185,  186. 

Thomas,       lord, 

208,  209,  218. 

lyEstc,  Mary,  wife  of  James 
n.,  484. 

Destidus  Juba,  17. 

Devon,  a  bishop's  see 
founded  in,  50. 

-^— -  Edward  Courteney, 
carl  of,  325,  329. 

DcTonshire,  William  Ca- 
▼endish,  earl  of,  488,  490, 
50OL 

Dhn,  Philip,  223. 

Dicfllidonse,  the,  20. 

Didins,  15. 

Digby,  lord,  416. 

■  Sir  Everard,  a  gun- 

powder plotter,  375,  376, 

377. 

Sir  Simon,  277. 


Domnoc,  the  see  of,  found- 
ed, 33. 

Donald,  lord  of  the  isles, 
240,  254. 

Bane,  98,  99. 

Dorchester,  a  stipendiary 
town,  6. 

— ^— —  in  Oxfordshire, 
see  of,  founded,  31 ;  re- 
founded,  48. 

Dorislaus,  Dr.,  444. 

Dorset,  Edmund  Beaufort, 
marquis  of,  231. 

Thomas     Beaufort, 

earl  of,  227,  228. 

Thomas  Grey,  mar- 


quis of,  248,  273. 

Dort,  synod  of,  381. 

Douay,  seminary  at,  found- 
ed, 337,  347 ;  its  proto- 
martjrr,  352. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  eari 
of,  regent  of  Scotland, 
191. 

■  Archibald,  eari  of, 

221. 


207. 


Digges,   Sir  Dudley,   382, 

397. 

Digfaton,  an  allied  mur- 
derer, 275. 

Dio  Cassius,  on  Britain,  2, 
II. 

Diocletian,    emperor,     18, 

^19. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  on  Bri- 
tain, 2. 

Divines,  the  Assembly  of, 
426. 

Divitiacns,  a  Gaulish  king, 

1,9. 
Dobuni,  a  British  tribe,  5. 
Dodwell,  Henry,  505. 
Dolben,  Mr.,  537. 
Dolfin,  a  Northman,  98. 
Domesday  Book,  notice  of 

the,  92. 
Dominis,  Mark  Antony  de, 

380. 
Domitiao,  emperor,  13. 


James,    earl    of, 

lady      Margaret, 

302,  309. 
Dover,  af&ay  at,  65  ;  attack 

on,  87;  a  Cinque  Port, 

112  ;  sieges  of,  142, 159; 

battle  off,  448. 
Downing,  Sir  George,  461. 
Downs,  battles  in  the,  414, 

471. 
Dowsing's  Journal,  389. 
Drake,    Sir    Francis,   352, 

356,  558,  361,  364. 

Dreux,  battle  of,  344. 

John    de,    earl    of 

Richmond,  182. 

Drogheda,  storming  of,  444. 

Drogo,  count  of  Mantes, 
56. 

Druids,  the,  3,  4. 

Drumclog,  skirmish  at,  477. 

Drury,  Sir  Drew,  348. 

Dubhgalls,  the,  38. 

Dublin,  possessed  by  the 
Northmen,  41,  51 ;  re- 
gained by  the  Irish,  53, 
57 ;  seized  by  the  Nor- 
mans, 122 ;  made  a  staple 
town,  194 ;  Trinity  Col- 
lege founded,  362. 

Dubritius,  29. 

Dudley,  Edmund,  270,  278, 
286. 

Sir  Ambrose,  327, 


344. 
330. 


Sir    Andrew,    326, 
Sir  Henry,  327. 


Dudley,  John,  313  :  see 
Northumberland,  John 
DudUy^  duke  of. 
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327- 


ord  Guilford,   314, 

Sir  Robert,  327. 

Duflfus,  Kenneth  Suther- 
land, lord,  539. 

Dumnonii,  a  British  tribe,  9. 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  445. 

■  Patrick,  a  claimant 

of  the  Scottish  crown, 
172. 

Dunbarton,  a  Latian  -city, 
6. 

George  Doug- 
las, lord,  488. 

Duncan  obtains  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  98 ;  killed, 

99. 

Duncanson,  Major,  508. 

Dundee,  storming  o/,  447. 

John  Graham,  vis- 
count, 491,  499,  501. 

Dunne,  Henry,  357. 

Dun-Seatas,  Ordinance  of 
the,  76. 

Dunstan,  53,  54,  55,  56. 

Durand,  a  Knight  Hos- 
pitaller, 139. 

Durham,  see  of,  established, 
57  ;  suppressed,  321 ;  re- 
established, 326. 

Durotriges,  a  British  tribe» 

9. 
Dursley^  lord,  536. 

Dynwal  Moelmud,  32,  50. 

Eadbald  of  Kent,  31. 

Eadbert  of  Kent,  35,  36. 

— —  of  Northnmbria,  36* 

Eadsige,  archbishop,  64. 

Eaduff,  earl  of  Northumbrian 
64. 

Eadulf  s  ness,  67. 

Ealdorman,  the,  76. 

Ealdred,  52. 

Ealdulf  of  Bamborough,  52. 

Ealhere,  ealdorman  ofKent, 
42. 

Ealstan,  bbhop  of  Sher- 
borne, 42. 

Eanfleda,  31,  32. 

Eanfrith  of  Bemicia,  31. 

Eardwulf  of  Northumbrian 

39,  40. 

Earl  Marshal's  court  abo- 
lished, 418. 

East  Anglia,  kingdom  of, 
27. 

East  India  Company,  origin 
of  the,  365. 

Eboracum,  16,  19. 

Edbert  (Prsen)  of  Kent,  39, 

Edburga,  queen,  37,  39. 
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Edgar,  rdgn  of,  54,  55. 
— —  king   of   Scotland, 
loi,  104. 

Atheling,    64,     69, 


71,  87,  88,  90,  95,  104. 

Edgccote,  battle  of,  251. 

Edgehill,  battle  of,  424. 

Edgith,  dauchter  of  Ethel- 
red  II.,  50. 

Edgitha,  wife  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  64,  91. 

Edgiva,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder,  49. 

Edinburgh  captured  by 
Henry  IV.,  219  ;  by  the 
earl  of  Hertford  and  lord 
Lisle,  316. 

treaty  of,  its  pro- 
visions, 344. 

bishopric   of, 


founded,  402. 
Edith,  daughter  of  Edward 

the  Elder,  49. 
daughter  of  Edgar, 

54. 
Edmund  of   East  Anglia, 

43- 
sonofEthelredlLy 

56,  62. 

I.,  reign  of,  53. 

-  II.    (styled     Iron- 


side), reign  of,  61. 

son  of  liarold  II. , 


70. 

of  Woodstock,  son 

of  Edward  I.,  166,  185, 
190. 

duke  of  York,  1S9, 


209. 


earl    of    Rutland, 
241,  244. 

son  of  Henry  VII., 


271. 

Ednoth,  bishop,  59. 

the  stallere,  88. 

Ed  red,  son  of  Edward  the 

Elder,  reijjn  of,  53,  54. 
Edric,  of  Kent,  34. 
ealdorman  of  Mercia, 

58,  59,  60,  61,  62. 

the  Forester,  87,  90. 


Edward  I.  (the  Elder),  reiijn 

of,  49,  52. 
11.,      the     Martyr, 

reign  of,  55. 

the  Confessor,  reign 


of,  64 — 69. 

I.,   reign  of,  164— 


179- 
186. 


II.,  reign  of,  180 — 


—198. 


III.,    reign  of,   1S7 


IV.,   reign  of,   247 


Edward  V.,  nominal  reign 

of,  256 — 258. 
VI.,  reign  of,  312 

—321. 
■ son  of  Ethelred  11^ 


56,  60,  63,  64 :  see  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor, 

son  of  Edmund  Iron- 


side, 61,  68. 

son  of  Henry  III., 


145,  150,  15s,  157,  158, 
159,  160,  161  :  see  Ed- 
ward J,  ^  king. 

of  Caemanron,  son 


of  Edward  I.,  166,  173, 
174,  175,  176  :  see  Ed- 
ward II. 

son  of  Edward  H., 


181,  185,   186 :  see  Ed- 
ward III, 

the    Black    Prince, 


son  of  Edward  III.,  188, 

193.  19s.  196,  198. 

earl  of  Rutland,  189, 


208. 


son  of  Henry  VI., 
232,  241,  252,  253. 

son  of  Richard  lU., 


261,  264. 

son  of  Malcolm  of 


Scotland,  98. 

son  of  John  Balliol, 


173.  191,  I93»  195. 
Edwin  of  Nortliumbria,  30, 

31. 
son  of  Edward  the 

Elder,  49,  52. 

brother  of  Leofric, 


63. 
brother  of  Morcar, 

earl  of  Northumbria,  69, 

70,  71,  90. 
Eduy,  reign  of,  54. 
son  of  Ethelred   II., 

56,  62. 

the    Churl    king,   61, 


62. 

Effingham,  Charles  Howard, 
earl  of,  359  :  see  Not- 
tingham, 

Egbert  of  Kent,  33. 

of  Wessex,  37,  39, 

40,  41. 


35. 


—255. 


a    priest    of    lona, 

of  York,  his   Peni- 
tential, 78. 
Egerton,  Sir  Thomas,  365. 
Egferth  of  Mercia,  39. 
Egfrid  of  Northumbria,  33, 

34- 
Egremont,  Sir  John,  274. 

Egyptians  (or  Gipsies),  295, 

351- 
Einion  of  Dyved,  97,  98. 


Ek,  heiress  of  WilliamFits. 
Patrick,  earl  of  SaUsboxyy 
116. 

Elba,  battle  off,  449. 

Elbot,  36. 

Eleanor  of  Guienne,  ^nfe  of 
Louis  VII.  of  France, 
III  ;  divorced,  and  mar- 
ried to  Henry  II.,  115  ; 
123,  129,  138,  399. 

of  Provence,  quccA 

of  Henry  III.,  144,  150, 

155.  159.  171. 
of  Castile,  qneen  of 

Edward    L,    155,    166, 

167. 

daughter  of  Henry 

II.,  116. 

daughter  of  Geoffinqr 


of  Bretagne,  116^  138. 
daughter  of  John, 


136,  149.  150,  153. 
—  daughter  of    Edwazd 
I.,  166. 

daughter  of  Edwaid 


II.,  181. 

co-heiress  of  the  etd 


of  Gloucester,  183,  184. 
'       duchess    of    Gloa- 


cester,  189. 

(Cobham),   duchess 


of  Gloucester,  215,  233^ 

236,  237. 
Elfgar,  son  of  Elfric,  J7. 
son  of  Leofiric  01  Mer^ 

cia,  67,  68. 
Elfget,  63. 
Elfgina,  daughter  of  Ethd- 

red  II.,  56. 
Elfhere,  the  ealdorman,  56L 
Elfhun,  bishop,  59. 
Elfnoth,  the  shire-reeve,  68. 
Elfric,  ealdorman  of  Merda, 

56,  57. 

of  Wiltshire,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  57. 

Elfrida,  daughter  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  45. 

Elfritha,  wife  of  Edgar,  54, 

55. 
Elf  wine,  34. 

Elgiva,  wife  of  Edwy,  $4. 

wife     of     Ethdred 

n.,  56. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  397,  399i 

400. 
Eliza,  half-sister  of  Henry 

III.,  152. 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  Edward 
IV.,  248,  251,  252,  256, 
257»  259,  260,  263,  264, 

273. 
of  York,  queen  of 

Henry  VII.,    20,   257, 

I      260^  271,  272. 
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-piSiaKMli^  queen,  reign  of, 

335—366. 
natural   daughter 

of  Henry  L,  103. 

daughter   of  Ed- 


ward I.,  166. 

daughter   of  Ri- 


chard,   duke    of    York, 

24S- 

natural   daughter 


of  Edward  IV.,  249. 

daughterof  Henry 


VIL,  271. 

daughterofHenry 


VnL,285,3i7,32i,323, 
325,  329 :  see  Elisabeth, 


daughter  of  James 

L,  371,  380,  381. 

daughter    of 


Charles  I.,  395,  445- 

wife    of   Lionel, 


duke  of  Clarence,  188. 

dauber  of  Crom- 


well, 440. 
iglia     the  first  Bretwalda, 

28. 

of  Northumbria,   29, 

30- 

an  usurper,  43. 

Elphege,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 57,  59,  62. 
Elswitha,  queen  of  Alfred, 

44*  5^ 
Ely,   the  see  of,  founded, 

104. 

House,  392. 

Emeric,  brother,  master  of 

the  Temple,  141. 
Emma,  wifeof  Ethelred  II., 

56,  58,  61,  62,  63,  65, 

68. 
Emmanuel  College,   Cam- 
bridge, 355,  410. 
Empson,  Richard,  270,  278, 

286. 
En^sh    great  captains  in 

Ireland,  289. 
■  Historical    Society, 

publications  of  the,  5S0. 

Pale,  the,  288. 

school  at  Rome,  40. 

ships  lent  to  France, 


396. 

Eohric,  a  Danish  king,  5a 
Eoppa,  33. 
Eorpwald  of  East  Anglia, 

3>- 

Ercombert  of  Kent,  31. 

Eric  of  Northumbria,  54. 
XIII.,   of  Denmark, 
215, 

—  king  of  Norway,  171. 

—  king  of  Sweden,  338. 

—  the  ealdorman,  60^  62. 


Eric,  the  earl,  62. 

Erkenwin,  29. 

Esc,  son  of  Hengist,  28. 

Escwin  of  Wessex,  33. 

Essex,  kingdom  of,  founded, 
27. 

Geoffrey   de    Magna- 

Yille,  earl  of,  1 10. 

Henry  of,  1 19. 

'  Robert  Devereux,  earl 
of,  361,  364,  365,  366. 

■  Robert  Devereux,  earl 
of,  the  parliamentary  ge- 
neral, 397,  413,  418,  423, 
424,  425,  426,  428,  429. 

Arthiur  Capel,  earl  of, 

479. 
Ethandun,  battle  of,  47. 

Ethelbald,  reign  of,  43. 

of  Mercia,  35,  36. 

Ethelbert,  reign  of,  43. 
I.,  of  Kent,  Bret- 
walda, 30,  3^. 

II.  of  Kent,  36. 

-  of  East    Anglia, 


36,  39- 


37. 

Ethelburga,  queen,  31. 

Ethelfleda,  the  lady  of  the 

Mercians,  49,  50,  51. 
wife    of  Edgar, 

54. 
Ethelfrith  of  Bemicia,  30, 

31. 

Ethelgiva,  daughter  of  Al- 
fred the  Great,  45. 

Ethelheard  of  Wessex,  36. 

Ethelred,  reign  of,  43,  44. 

II.,  reign  of,   56 

— 60. 

of  Mercia,  33,  35. 

of   Northumbria, 

-archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 44. 

Ethelwald  (Moll)  of  North- 
umbria, 36. 

the  Atheling,  50. 

Ethelward,  the  ealdorman, 

57. 
Ethelwerd,    the   historian, 

43- 

Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 55,  56. 

Ethelvrulf,  reign  of,  41,  42. 

Eton  College  founded,  236. 

Evelyn,  John,  459,  471, 
486,  496,  502,  511. 

Eudo,  the  steward,  93. 

Eugene,  Prince,  531,  535, 

537,  540. 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,   56, 

65. 
son     of    Stephen, 

loS,  III. 
the  monk,  146. 


Evesham,  battle  of,  159. 
Evil  May-day,  290. 
Exeter,  a  stipendiary  town^ 
6  ;  sieges  of,  58,^87,  10^ 

277,  318- 

Henry       Holland, 

duke  of,  245,  250. 

John  Holland,  dnke 


of,  228,  238. 

Henry     Courteney, 


marquis  of,  305. 
Exmew,  a  Carthusian,  30OL 
Exurgat  money,  425. 
Eystein,  king  of  Norwaj^ 

III. 
Eyton,  Roger,  235. 

Fagius,  Paul,  317. 
Fairfax,    Ferdinand,    loid, 

425,  426,  428. 
Sir    Thomas,    425, 

427,  428,  429,  430,  433, 

434,  435,  436,  438,  444t 
445,  454,  456. 

Falconbridge,    Thoma^ 
lord,  222. 

William  Ne- 
ville, lord,  242. 

~  the    Bastard 


of,  242. 

Falmouth,  Charles  Berke- 
ley, earl  of,  468. 

Family  of  Love,  fanatics  80 
called,  351. 

Fane,  Sir  Ralph,  329. 

Farmer,  Anthony,  488. 

Fauconberg,  Thomas  Bda- 
syze,  earl,  440. 

Faversham,  Louis  Duras^ 
earl  of,  486,  4S8. 

Fawkes,    Guy,    374,   375, 

377. 
Fawley  Court,  devastation 

of,  424. 

Feakes,  an  Anabaptist,  450. 

Feckenham,  or  Howman^ 
John,  333. 

Felix,  a  missionary,  31. 

Fell,  Dr.  Samuel,  431. 

Felton,  John,  348;  an- 
other, 399. 

Fenwick,  a  Jesuit,  476, 477- 

Sir    John,     5^> 

503,  516,  517.      ^       ^ 
Ferguson,  Robert,  485, 487^ 

516. 
Feriby,  a  chaplain,  218. 
Feringdon,  Hugh,  abbot  of 

Reading,  306. 
Ferrar  family,   their 

blishment,  403. 
Ferrers,  Henry  de,  93. 
Walter    ~ 

lord,  260. 
Ferrour,  John,  904. 
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Ferrybridge,    skirmish    at, 

249. 
Feudal  burdens,  attempt  to 

redeem  them,  379. 
system,     notice    of 

the,  83. 
Finan,  32. 
Finch,  Sir  John,  Speaker, 

399,  415- 

Finngalls,  38. 

Fire  of  London,  the  great, 
471. 

Firebrace,  Sir  Bazill,  512. 

Fisher,  John,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, 283,  300. 

Fitzgerald,  Maurice,  121. 

Fitzgeralds,  power  of  the, 
in  Ireland,  273  ;  their 
fall,  299. 

Fitzhamon,  Robert,  88. 

Fitzosbert,  William,  132. 

Fitz-Peter,    Geoffrey,    137, 

139. 
Fitzstephen,  Robert,  121. 

Fitz-Symonds,  Walter,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  275. 
Fitzurse,  Reginald,  122. 
Fitz-Walter,   Robert,    139, 

141,  147. 
John    Ratcliff, 

lord,  249 ;  another,  275. 
Five  Burghs,  the,  53. 
Flambard,   Ralph,   84,  96, 

107. 
Flammock,  Thomas,  276. 
Flanders,    William,    count 

of,  86. 
William      Clito, 

count  of,  106,  107. 

Baldwin,      V., 


count  of,  65,  86. 
Baldwin 


IX., 
count  of,  132. 
Flavia  Caesarlensis,  5,  27. 
Fleetwood,    Charles,    440, 

453»  454,  461. 
George,      453, 

461. 
Flemings    in    Wales,     89, 

118. 
Flemmyng,     Richard,     bi- 
shop   of   Lincoln,    227, 

233. 
Flodden,  battle  o^  287. 
Florence,  count  of  Holland, 

171,  172. 
Florianus,  emperor,  18. 
Flower,  William,  331, 
Floyd,  a  barrister,  381. 
Fogge,  Sir  John,  263,  265. 
■  Richard,  389,  442. 

Foley,  Paul,  503,  513,  515. 
Foliot,    Gilbert,  bishop   of 

London,  120, 
J^olkmote^  74. 


Forbes,  Alexander,  lord, 
274 

Foreign  congregations  in 
England,  320,  329,  408. 

Forrest,  an  alleged  mur- 
derer, 275. 

Fortescue,  Sir  John,  249. 

Fortresses  and  camps,  Ro- 
man, 5,  7. 

Fortz,  William  de,  128. 

Foss-way,  its  presumed 
course,  6. 

Fotheringhay  Castle,  the 
peculiar  seat  of  the  House 
of  York,  245 ;  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  executed 

at,  358. 
Fowler,  Edward,  bishop  of 

Gloucester,  504. 
Fox,    Richard,    bishop    of 

Winchester,  287. 
Foxe,  John,  the  Martyrolo- 

gist,  349,  35 '• 
Foy  and  pay,  what,  304. 
Frampton,  Robert,  bi^op 

of  Gloucester,  499,  504, 

505. 
France,  notices  of  the  afiairs 

of,  190,  226,  343. 
Francis  I.  of  France,  288, 

290,  291,  292,  293,  294, 

309,  315- 
II.,    duke    of  Bri- 

tanny,  254,  273. 

a  lawyer,  486. 

Alban,  488. 


Frankpledge,  view  o^  74. 
Fraomarius,  20. 
Eraser,  Simon,  176. 
s^tLavat,  Si- 
mon Fraser,  lord. 
Frederic  I.,  emperor,  125. 
II.,  emperor,  149, 

155. 
Elector     Palatine, 

371,  380,  381. 

Frena,  an  Anglo-Dane,  57. 

French    Protestants,     338, 

343,  344- 

Frewen,  Accepted,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  460. 

Fridulfsen,  Sigge,  25. 

Friend,  Sir  John,  514,  516. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  340,  359, 
363. 

Frost,  Walter,  438. 

Frythogith,  queen,  36. 

Fuentes,  count  de,  363. 

Fulham,  the  Northmen  at, 

47- 
Fulk  of  Anjou,   105,    106, 

107. 
Fullofaudes,  20. 
Fulman,  William,  586. 
Fulthorp,  a  judge,  207. 


Gadeni,  a  British  tribe,  5. 
Gage,  Sir  John,  328. 
Robert,  a  conspintor, 

357. 
Galba,  emperor,  13. 

Gale,  Thomas,  586. 

Galerius,  emperor,  19. 

Galgacus,  14. 

Gallienus,  emperor,  17. 

Gallogiasses,  289. 

Galloway,  Alan  of^  cmi- 
stable  of  Scotland,  14. 

Gallus  Hostilianus,  em- 
peror, 17. 

Galway,  capture  of,  504. 

Gam,  David,  219. 

Gama,  Stephen  Ferrara  da, 

363. 
Game-laws,  early,  73,  83. 

Gardiner,   Stephen,  bishop^ 

of  Winchester,  295,  317, 

320,  325,  326,  328,  329, 

330,  331. 
Gamett,  Henry,  a  Jesuit, 

375,  377. 
Gate,   Sir  Henry  and  Sir 

John,  326. 
Gauden,   John,   bishop  of 

Exeter,  460. 
Gaultier,  a  French  priest, 

539. 
Gaveston,  Piers,  176,  180, 

182,  183. 
Genson,  Sir  David,  307. 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  loiS,  107, 

III,  114. 
brother    of    Henry 

IL,  118. 

son  of  Henry  XL, 


116,  123,  125. 

natural  son  of  Henry 


II.,  117,  125,  128,  138/ 
George  of  Denmark,  Prince, 

490,  521,  525,  536. 
Louis,    Elector    of 

Hanover,  525,  542. 
Gerard,  archbishop  of  Aiz, 

128. 

■  Colonel,  451. 
of  Brandon,  Charles, 

lord,  487. 
Gerberoi,  siege  of,  91. 
Germanus,  bishop  of  Aox- 

erre,  23. 
Gerontius,  21. 
Gerrard,    John,    a   Jesuit, 

375. 

Sir  Thomas,  357. 

Gcsiihs,  what,  76. 

Gessoriacum,  18. 

Geta,  son  of  Severus,  16, 

Geynesburg,    William    de, 
bishop     of     Worcester, 

175. 
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Ommcd,   Jerome,  bishop 

of  Worcester,  296. 
Gibbons,  Mr.,  446. 
Gibraltar,  capture  of,  531. 
Gidding,   establishment    of 

the  Ferrars  at,  403. 
Giffud,  Walter,  archbbhop 

of  Yoric,  167. 
William,  bishop  of 

Winchester,  104. 
Gilbert,  natund  son  of  Henry 

L,  102. 
"  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 

III. 
—  £tther    of   Thomas 

Becket,  119. 

of  Gand,  88,  93. 

Gildas,  8,  22. 

GinkeU,  Godert  de,  earl  of 

Athlone,  496,  503,  504, 

Gipsies,  295,  351. 

Githa,  mother  of  Harold, 
70,  87. 

— ^—  daughter  of  Harold 
II.,  70. 

Glamorgan,  conquest  of,  by 
the  Normans,  88. 

^— — ^  Edward  So- 
merset, earl  of,  42a 

Glasgow,  University  of^ 
founded,  239. 

Glass  and  pottery,  Roman, 

Glencoe,  massacre  of,  506. 

Gloucester,  a  Roman  co- 
lony, 6 ;  see  of,  founded, 
298  ;  suppressed,  but  re- 
established under  Mary, 
321. 

"  Robert  of  Caen, 

earl  of,   102,    106,    109, 
no.  III. 

Gilbert    de 


Clare,  earl  of,  159,  160, 
161,  167. 

Richard    de 


Clare,  earl  of,  156,  159. 
Humphrey, 


duke  of,  215,  233,  235, 

237. 

-  Richard,  duke 


of,    244,   255,   257:   see 
Rkhard  III, 

Henry,      duke 


of,  395.  448. 

William,  duke 


of,  522,  526. 

Eleanor,  duch- 


ess qU   215,    233,    236, 

237. 
Glyn,    one   of  Cromwell's 

peers,  453. 
Glyndwr,  Owen,  218,  219, 

220^  221,  222,  223. 


Gn.  Lucilianus,  17. 
Goda,  a  Devonshire  thane, 

56. 

^—  daughter  of  Ethelred 

II..  56. 
Godfrey   of  Bouillon,   99, 
100. 

Sir  Edmund  Berry, 


476. 


Colonel,  540. 


Godolphin,    Sidney,    lord, 

528,  540. 
Godred,  king  of  the  Isle  of 

Man,  no,  in,  118. 
Cronan,  king  of  the 

Isle  of  Man,  87,  89,  97. 
Godwin  the  earl,   57,   65, 

66,  67. 
son  of  Harold  II., 

70. 
Gondomar,     the     Spanish 

ambassador,  380,  382. 
Goodenough,  an  insurgent, 

487. 
Goodman,   a  plotter,  514, 

517. 

Gordian  the  Younger,  em- 
peror, 17. 

Gordon,    George    Gordon, 
duke  of,  499. 

lady  Katherine,  276, 

277,  280. 

lord  Lewis,  499. 


Goring,  Charles,  421,  425, 

429. 
Gormo  III.   of  Denmark, 

49- 
Gower,  John,  206. 

Gowrie,   Alexander    Ruth- 

ven,  earl  o^  353,  354. 

plot,  the,  36J. 

Grafton,     Henry    Fitzroy, 

duke  of,  503. 
Graham    of    Claverhouse, 

477,  48^  :  see  Dundee, 
Grant,  John,  a  gunpowder 

plotter,  374,  377. 
Gratian,  emperor,  20. 
— ^—  usurper,  21. 
Gravelines,  battle  of,  334. 
Gray,   WsJter,   archbishop 

of  York,  151. 
Green,  476. 

Greenfidd,  Richard,  89. 
Greenwich  Hospital,  516. 
Greenwood,  John,  362. 
Gregg,  William,  535. 
Gregory  the  Great,   pope, 

IX.,  pope^  148. 

XIII.,   pope,  350, 

352. 
Grenville,  Sir  Bevil,  426. 

Sir  John,  455. 

—  DeiTis,  505. 

ss 


Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  359. 
Grey,    lord,    an  envoy  to 

France,  226. 
lord     Leonard,     299, 

303,  307. 

lord    Thomas,     327, 

328. 

of  Groby,  Hemj  Grey, 

lord,  (also  earl  ot  Stam- 
ford), 426,  435,  438. 

of    Werke,    William 

Grey,  lord,  425,  438. 

' ■      Forde  Grey> 

lord,  487. 

Sir  John,  248. 

Sir  Thomas,  227  ;  an- 


other, 248. 

—  John    de,    bishop   of 
Norwich,  138. 

—  Walter  de,  the  chan- 
cellor, 139. 

Lady  Jane,  314,  321, 


323*  327,  328. 
—  Lady  Katherine,  341. 
Lady  Mary,  341. 


Griffin,  the  Welsh  king,  51, 

67,  68. 
— ^-^  son    of    Rhys    ap 

Tudor,  105. 

ap  Conan,  of  North 


Wales,  90,  91,  105,  109- 
of  Wales,  150,  151, 


152. 

Grimston,  Edward,  342. 

Grimstone,  Sir  Harbottle, 
452. 

Grindal,  Edmund,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury, 
351,  354. 

Grith^  what,  75. 

Grossteste,  Robert,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  153,  154, 155. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  405. 

Groyne,  siege  of  the,  361. 

Guader,  Ralph  de,  90. 

Guai,  du,  Trouin,  470,  537. 

Gualo,    the    papal   legate, 

I43»  147. 
Guesclin,  Bertrand  du,  195, 

196,  197. 
Guiscard,  the  marquis  de, 

534,  538. 
Guise,  the  family  of,  343, 

361. 
Guisnes,  capture  of,  334. 
Guitmond,  the  monk,  84. 
Gundred,  alleged  daughter 

ofWiUiaml.,  86. 
Gunhilda,  sister  of  Sweyn, 

58. 
■  daughter    of  Ca- 

nute, 62. 

widow  of  Hacon 


and  niece  of  Canute,  62^ 

65. 
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Gunhilda,  sister  of  Harold 

II.,  7a 
'  daughter  of  Ha- 

rold IL,  70. 
Gunpowder  Plot,  the,  374. 
■  plots  in  foreign 

liistory,  374. 
Cttorthcmir,  22. 
Gnorthigim,  21. 
Cuthferth,  son  of  Sihtric  of 

Northumbria,  52. 
Guthrie,  a  preacher,  462. 
Guthrum,  47*  4^* 
Gwynneth,  a  Welsh  state,. 

42. 
Owen,  109,  III, 

118,  119,  122. 
Gwythian,    St,    an    Irish 

missionary,  S. 
Gyrth,  brother  of  Harold 

IL,  71. 


Habeas  Corpus  Act,  476. 

Hacker,  Colonel,  a  regi- 
cide, 461. 

Hacket,  William,  361. 

Haco  V.  of  Norway,  158. 

—  the  earl,  91. 

Hacon,  a  Christian  North- 
man, 37. 

the  earl,  62. 

Hadrian,  emperor,  14. 

Hakluyt  Society,  historical 
publications  of  the,  581. 

Hales,  Sir  Edward,  487, 
501,  502. 

Sir  Robert,  204. 

Halfdane,  a  Northman,  45, 
46. 

Halidon-hill,  battle  of,  191. 

Halifax,  George  Savile, 
marquis  of,  470, 480,  487, 

492,  495.  522. 

William,      marquis 

of,  522. 

Charles     Montagu, 


earl  of,  522. 
Hall,  John,  209,  217. 
Joseph,  bishop  of  Nor 

wich,  390,  420. 
Timothy,  483. 


ITalloway,  a  traitor,  480. 
Hamilton,  James  Hamilton, 
marquis  and  duke  of,  402, 

435.  443-  . 

■  William     Hamil- 

ton, duke  of,  402. 

Lieut -Col.,  509. 

William,  523. 

Hammond,  Colonel,  434. 

ll.imond,  Matthew,  352. 

Hampden,  John,  407,  409, 
421,  426. 

Mr.,  480,  487. 


Hampton  Court,  residence 
of  Charles  I.  at,  434. 

Conferences, 

the,  373. 

Hance,  Edward,  353. 

Harcla,  Sir  Andrew,  185. 

Harcourt,      Simon,     lord, 

38. 

Hardicanute :  see  Hartka- 
cnut. 

Harfleur,  siege  o(  227. 

Harington,  Sir  James,  463. 

Harleston,  John,  342. 

Sir  Richard,  275. 

Harley,  Robert,  503,  521, 
523,  529,  535,  537,  538  : 
see  Oxford^  Robert  Har- 
ley^ earl  of . 

Harman,  Sir  John,  471. 

Harold  I.,  reign  of,  63. 

— -^  II.,  reign  of,  69 — 

71. 


king  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  150. 

son  of  earl  Godwin, 


65,    66,     67,     68  :    see 
Harold  IL 

son  of  Harold  H., 


70. 


Hardrada,  7a 


Harper,  Sir  George,  330. 
William,   a   priest, 

317. 
Harrington,  a  priest,  363. 

Harrison,   the   Anabaptist, 

439,  449.  450,  461. 
Harthacnut,   reign  of,   63, 

64. 

Hasilrigge,  Sir  Arthur,  388, 

421,  438,  452,  453- 
Plasting,  a  Northman,  48. 
Hastings,     John,     lord    of 

Abergavenny,  171. 

lord,  222. 

William,       lord. 


257. 


Colonel,  513. 


Hatton,    Sir    Christopher, 

350.  358- 

Haute,  an  attendant  on  Ed- 
ward v.,  257. 

Hawes,  Christopher,  an 
alderman,  278. 

Hawise :  see  habd. 

Hawkins,    Sir  John,    340, 

350,  361,  364- 
Peter,  382. 

Ilaydock,  Richard,  a  Puri- 
tan impostor,  374. 

Hayes,  John,  attainted  with- 
out trial,  274. 

Heahmund,  bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, 44. 

Ilearda-Cnut  \  see  Hartha- 
cnut. 


Heath,  Nicholas,  bishop  of 

Worcester,     319,      320^ 

326. 
Heathfidd,  synod  at,  34. 
Hebrides,   conquest  o^  \jf 

the  Northmen,  49. 
HedglejMBoor,    battle  «^ 

2Sa 
Heemskerky  Laurence  van, 

471. 
Helena,  a  British  princess^ 

18. 
Hdiogabalns,  emperor,  ly. 
Hengist,  24. 
Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of 

Charles  I, ,  395, 396, 402, 

422,  426,  428. 
dan^iter 

of  Charles  I.,  395. 
Henrietta,  natural  deleter 

of  James  II.,  484. 
Henry  III.,  emperor,  65. 
v.,   emperor,   104, 

106. 

VI.,  emperor,  131, 

I.,  reign  o^  102 — 

n.,  reign  of,  115— 

HI.,  reign  of,  143 
— 161. 

IV.,  reign  of,  213 


132. 


107. 


125. 


—223. 


v.,    reign   of,   224. 


— 229. 


VI.,  reign  of,   230 
— 242. 

VII.,  reign  of,  269 


—281. 

VIII. ,     reign     o^ 


282 — 311. 

III.  of  France,  361. 

IV.  of  France,  361, 


362,  363*  364- 

son  of  William  I., 


86,    97,    98,     99  :    see 
Henry  I. 

grandson    of    Wil- 


liam I.,  86. 

natural  son  of  Henry 


I.,  103. 

prince,  son  ofMand, 


III:  see  Henry  II, 

son  of  Henry  H., 


116,  122,  123,  125. 

son  of  John,    136 


see  Henry  III. 

son  of  Henry  IIL, 


145. 


son  of  Richard,  earl 
of  Cornwall,  136,  158^ 
159,  161. 

son  of  Edward  L^ 


166. 
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Haaj,  son  of  the  king  of 

Castile,  207. 
son  of  Henry  IV., 

215,  221,  223  :  see  /fm- 

ry  V. 

son  ofRichardy  duke 


of  York,  245. 

son  of  Henry  VII., 


271,    278  :    see    Henry 
VIII. 

natural  son  of  Henry 


VIII.,  285. 

son   of  James    I., 


371,  38a 

son  of  Charles  I., 


395*  448. 

of  Blois,  bishop  of 


Winchester,    107,     iio, 

III,  118. 
Heptarchy,  the,  27,  40. 
Herbert  the   chamberlain, 

94- 
Arthur,    489  :    see 

Torrington. 

Sir    Edward,    420, 


421. 

Hereford,  the  see  of,  33. 

Hereward,  89,  90. 

Herkk,  what,'  304. 

Hennin  Street,  the,  6, 

Herodian,  3,  15. 

Herodotus,  2. 

Hertford,  synod  of,  33. 

Hervey,  first  bishop  of  Ely, 
104. 

Hewitt,  Dr.,  453. 

Hexham,  battle  of,  250. 

Hcyron,  John,  275. 

Hickes,  Dean,  505. 

Hierarchy  of  the  Civil  War, 
610. 

•  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, 607. 

the    ejected,    of 


Scotland,  611. 
High  Commission,  court  of, 

341,  401,  414,  417. 
Court    of    Justice, 

436. 
Hii    (lona),    a   monastery 

built  in,  30. 
Hill,  476. 

general,  538. 

Hogg,  Stephen,  456. 
Holland,    Sir   John,    188, 

205. 
-^-^-^—  Sir  Thomas,  188. 
— ^—  a  mariner,  305. 
Henry  Rich,  earl 

of,  435»  443. 
Holies,  Dcnzil,  421. 

Holm,    battle    at    the,    in 

Kent,  50. 
Holmby,    residence   of 

Charles  I.  at,  433 ;  he  is 


seized   there   by  Joyce, 

ib. 
Holmes,  Sir  Robert,  468. 
Holt,  a  judge,  207,  208. 

Sir  John,  498. 

Holy  Island,  250. 

Holy  Land  :  see  Crusades. 

Homildon-hill,    battle    of, 

221. 
Homilies,  book  o^  set  forth, 

316. 
Honorius,  emperor,  21. 

■  III.,  pope,  148. 
archbishop        of 

Canterbury,  32. 
Hood,  Paul,  432. 
Hooker,  Richard,  339. 
Hoo|>er,   John,    bishop  of 

Worcester,  319,  321, 329, 

331- 

Hopkins,  Nicholas,  a  Car- 
thusian, 291. 

Hops,  John,  abbot  of  Wo- 
bum,  303. 

Hopton-heath,    battle    of, 
426. 

Horesti,  a  British  tribe,  14. 

Home,  a  lay  brother  of  the 
Charterhouse,  306. 

Horsa,  22. 

Horsey,  Dr.,  297. 

Hotham,    Sir   John,    407, 
421,  422,  428. 

Hotspur :  see  Percy,  Heftry. 

Hough,    John,    bishop    of 
Worcester,  488,  533. 

Houghton,     a     Carthusian 
prior,  300. 

Hounslow-heath,  camp  at, 
488. 

IloiisecarleSf  what,  76. 

Howard,  John :   see  Nor- 
folk, Surrey. 

Sir  Edward,  287. 

Lord  Thomas,  302. 

Lord  William,  307, 

328. 

Sir  Robert,  415. 

viscount,      one     of 

Cromwell's  peers,  453. 
of  Eskrick,  Edward 


Howard,  lord,  418,  444. 

William 


Howard,  lord,  479. 

Howe,  John,  530. 

Howel  Dda,  32,  42,  50. 

Howraan,  or  Feckenham, 
John,  333. 

Hris,  brother  of  the  Welsh 
king,  67. 

Hubba,  the  Dane,  46. 

Hubert,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 132,  137,  138. 

Huda,  ealdorman,  42. 

Hugh  of  the  Temple,  107. 

SS  2 


Hugo,  a  traitor,  58. 

abbot  of  Clugny,  96. 

Hull,  gates  of,  shut,  422. 

HumfreviUe,  Gilbert,  88. 

Humphrey,  dean  of  Win- 
chester, 345. 

Hunfrid  the  cook,  94. 

Hungerford,  Edward  Hast- 
ings, lord,  257. 

Hunne,  Richard,  297. 

Huntingdon,  John  Holland, 
earl  of,  205,  208,  217, 
218. 

— ^ John  Holland, 

earl  of,  afterwards  duke 
of  Exeter,  228. 

William    Her- 


bert, earl  of,  261. 

Huntington,  Major,  430. 

Huntley,  George  Gordon, 
marquis  of,  428,  444. 

'  a    Kentish    clergy- 
man, 401,  402. 

Hunton,  Philip,  441. 

Hurst  Castle,  Charles  L 
imprisoned  at,  435. 

Huss,  John,  227. 

Hussey,  lord,  303. 

Husting,  what,  74. 

Hutchins,  Sir  George,  502. 

Hutchinson,  Colonel,  437, 
438,  460,  467. 

Huwal,  king  of  the  West- 
Welsh,  52. 

Hwiccians,  the,  40. 

Hyde,  Edward,  423,  445, 
452  :  see  Clarendon,  Ed- 
ward Hyde,  earl  of. 

—  Anne,  wife  of  James 
II.,  484. 

Henry  :  see  Claren- 
don. 

Lawrence  :  see  Ro- 
chester, 


la,  St.,  an  Irish  missionary, 

8. 
lago,  of  Gwynneth,  51. 
I  hernia  :  see  Ireland. 
Iceni,  a  British  tribe,  5- 
Ictis,  described  by  Strabo, 

3- 
Ida,  29. 

Ikenild  Street,  its  presumed 
course,  6. 

Imanuantius,  king  of  the 
Trinobantes,  10. 

Impropriations,  feoffees  for, 
censured  in  the  Star- 
chamber,  402. 

Ina  of  Wessex,  34,  35. 

Indulf,  of  Scotland,  55. 

Ingwair,  a  Danish  chieC 
44. 
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Inniskillen,  or  Enniskillen, 
492. 

lord,  419. 

Innocent  III.,  pope,   138, 

139.  HO,  142- 
IV.,  pope,  152. 

VI IL,  pope,  297. 

XL,  pope,  485. 

Ireland,  notices  of  the  af- 
fairs   of,   38,    121,    195, 


319,  363,  365. 


220,  272,  288,  303,  307, 

>3,  365*  378,  418, 
444,  448,  466,  490,  492, 

499>  501.  507»  514,  541- 
title    of   duke    of. 


given  to  Robert  de  Vere, 

199. 
Ireton,    He»ry,    440,   445, 

448. 
Irish  Archaeological  Society, 

historical  publications  of 

the,  581. 

chief  captains,  288. 

chieftains  made  peers 

of  parliament,  307. 
Irishman,      Cornelius, 

priest,  348. 


a 


**  Irish      massacre,"     the, 

419. 
Irish  money  forbidden   to 
be  circulated  in  England, 

254. 
names  adopted  by  the 

English,  289. 

scholars  at  the  Uni- 
versities, 232, 

Isaac,  ruler  of  Cyprus,  129. 

Isabel  of  Angouleme,  136, 

137. 
^—  natural    daughter    of 

Richard  I.,  127. 

— —  daughter  of  William 
Marshal,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, 136, 

daughter  of  John,  136, 

149. 

daughter  of  Edward 

III.,  189. 

daughter  of  Richard, 

earl  of  Cambridge,  227. 
(or  Hawise),  wife  of 


James  II.  of  Scotland,  236, 

238,  241. 
III.  of  Scotland,  241, 

251,  274. 
IV.  of  Scotland,  274, 

276,  277,  280,  287. 
V.   of  Scotland,  301, 

307. 
VI.  of  Scotland,  346, 

353»  356,  365- 

I.  (James  VL  of  Scot- 


John,  136,  137. 
Isabella,    wife    of  Edward 

II.,  181,  182,   185,  186, 

191. 
wife  of  Richard  II., 

201,  208,  214. 

duchess  of  Clarence, 


251,  253,  254. 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  2. 
Itius  Portus,  9. 

Jamaica,  conquest  of,  452. 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  221, 
229,  232,  233,  236. 


land),  reign  of,  369—383- 
r— ^  II.,   reign  of,   481 — 

490. 
Francis  Edward,  son 

of  James  II.,  484,  489, 

490»  523.  524.  527*  540. 
prince    of    Scotland, 

264. 
James-town,    in    Virginia, 

founded,  378. 
Jane,  queen  of  Henry  VIII., 

284,  301,  303. 

Dr.,  502. 

Jaqueline  of  Holland,  215, 

233- 
"Jasper,   Perkin*s  tailor,** 

277. 

Jefferies,  Geoi^e,  lord,  473. 

Jehmarc,  a  Scottish  chief, 
62. 

Jenkins,  Judge,  391. 

Jennings,  Sarah,  483,  525  : 
see  Marlborotigh^  Sarah, 
dtukess  of. 

Jerusalem,  Latin  kingdom 
of,  established,  loo ;  sub- 
verted, 125. 

Jestyn,  lord  of  Glamorgan, 

97. 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 

founded,  276. 

^^— — —  Oxford, 
founded,  349. 

Jewel,  John,  bishop  of  Sa- 
lisbury, 359. 

Jews,  the,  in  England,  162. 

Joan,  daughter  of  John,  136, 
147. 

natural    daughter    of 

John,  136,  139. 

—  of  Acre,  daughter  of 
Edward  I.,  166. 

daughter    of  Edward 


II.,  181,  190. 

daughter  of   Edward 


III.,  1S9. 

—  of  Kent,  wife  of  the 
Black  Prince,  188. 

—  (Beaufort),  queen    of 
Scotland,  232,  236. 

Dare,  234,  235. 


John,  reign  of,  135— 142, 

II.    of   France,    194, 

195,  196. 

I.  of  Portugal,  206. 

son  of  Henry  II.,  1 16, 


124,  125  :  see5^«,  ^'«^- 

—  son  of  Henry  III., 
145. 

—  son  of  Edward  L, 
166. 

—  of  Eltham,  son  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  181. 

—  of  Gaunt,  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  189,  193,  197, 
198,  202,  203,  204,  205, 
206,  207,  209. 

—  son  of  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  245. 

—  XVI.,  pope,  57. 

—  lord  of  the  Isles,  250. 
John,  St,  lord,  173, 


177. 


Oliver,     88 ;    an- 
other,  38a 

Henry,    a   lawyer. 


Joanna,  daughter  of  Henry 

II.,  116,  129,  131. 
of  France,  173. 


438,  446,  447. 
530,  536: 

see  Bolin^nvke, 
John's  College,  St.,  Cam- 

bridge,  founded,  287. 
Oxford, 

founded,  338. 
Johnson,  John,  name  as- 
sumed by  Guy  Fawkes, 

375- 
Rev.  Samuel,  48a 

Jones,  Edward,  a  conspira- 
tor, 357. 

Walter,  375. 

a  regicide,  461. 

Jorwerth,   prince  of  Sooth 
Wales,  104- 

Joseph,  St.,  of  Arimathea, 
8. 

Michael,    a   rtbd, 

276. 

Jourdain,  Margaret,  237. 

Jovian,  emperor,  2a 

Jovinus,  pnefect,  20. 

Joyce,  a  comet,  433. 

Judith,  queen,  41,  42, 43. 

wife  of  Tosdg,  68, 

7a 

niece  of  William  I., 

89,91. 

Julian,  emperor,  2a 

son  of  Consttntinc* 

Juliana,  natural  daughter  of 

Henry  I.,  103. 
Julius  FrontinnstproprsetoiV 

13- 
Junius,  M.  D.,  proprsetor, 

17- 

Justice-seat*  co«irts  of,  40>» 
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Jnxon,   Bishop,  403,  436; 
abp.,  460,  467. 


XaOierine,  queen  of  Henry 
v.,  225. 

of  Aragon,  queen 

of  Henry  VIII.,  277, 
278,  285,  293,  294,  295, 
296,  301. 

(Howard),  queen 


of   Henry    VIIL,    284, 

306,  307.       ^ 

(Parr),   queen  of 


Henry  VIII.,  2*5,  309, 

3x7- 

daughter  of  Ed- 


ward IV.,  249. 

natural   daughter 


of  Richard  III.,  261. 

daughter  of  Henry 


VIL,  271. 
— ^  de  Medicis, 

queen-mother  of  France, 
344. 

of  Portugal,  queen 


of  Charles  II.,  458,  499. 
Keck,  Anthony,  a  lawyer, 

498. 
Keeble,  Richard,  a  lawyer, 

443- 
Kelsey,  major-general,  432, 

452. 
Kempe,     Cardinal     John, 

233,  235. 

Ken,    Thomas,    bishop  of 

Bath    and    Wells,    489, 

499.  505.  ,     , 

Kenilworth,  siege  of,  160 ; 

Dictum  de,  ib, 
Kenneth  II.,  of  Scotland, 

42. 
Kent,  kingdom  of,  27,  40. 
^—  Thomas,  earl  of,  208, 

209,  217,  218. 
Edmund        Holland, 

earl  of,  221. 
William  Neville,  earl 

of,  242. 
Henry  Grey,  earl  of, 

357,  358. 
Kentigem,  29. 

Kentish  rising,  the,  435. 

Petition,  the,  523. 

Kernes^  289. 

Ket  (or  Knight),  a  Norfolk 
insurgent,  318. 

Ketil,  son  of  Tostig,  70. 

Keting,  James,  prior  of  Kil- 
mainham,  275. 

Kett,  Francis,  361. 

Keys,  Robert,  a  gunpowder 
liotter,  374,  376,  377. 

—  Thomas,  341  ;  an- 
other, 516. 


Kidd,   William,    a  pirate, 

52i»  523,  533- 
Kidder,  Richard,  bishop  of 

Bath  and  Wells,  504. 
Kildare,  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 

earl  of,  272. 
Gerald,  son  of  the 

above,     299;    his    son, 

"SUken  Thomas,"  ib.  ; 

his    grandsoxi,     Gerald, 

299»  329. 
Kilkenny,  Assembly  of,  424. 

Killiecraiikie,  battle  of,  501. 

Kilsyth,  battle  of,  429. 

Kimbolton,  lord,  421, 439  : 
see  Manchester,  earl  of. 

King  amocg  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  75. 

of   Ireland,   the  title 

assumed,  307. 

—  a  plotter,  516. 

King's  College,  Cambridge, 
founded,  237. 

King  Henr/s  College,  310. 

Kingston,     Sir     Anthony, 

331. 
Kinsale    fortified    by    the 

Spaniards,  366. 

Kirk,  Colonel  Percy,  486, 
501. 

Knesworth,  Sir  Thomas, 
278. 

Knight,  various  meanings 
oi  the  term,  94. 

Knighthood,  fines  for  de- 
clining, 401. 

Knightly,  convicted  of  trea- 
son, 516. 

Knights*  fees,  their  nature 
and  number,  83. 

of  St.  tohn  of  Jeru- 
salem,   lod,     182,    306, 

333,  342. 

Templars,  the  order 


of,  105,  182. 
Knollys,  Sir  Robert,  204. 

Sir  WiUiam,  366. 

Knox,  John,  notice  of,  308. 
Kyntroisk,  what,  304. 

Laberius,  9. 

Lacy,   Hugh,  governor  of 

Ireland,  123,  124. 
Hugh  and  Walter  de, 

139- 
Laty  a  class  so  termed,  74. 

La  Hogue,  battle  of,  5C36. 

Lake,  John,  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, 489,  499. 

Lamb,  Dr.,  398,  402. 

Lambert,  John,  305. 

General,  435,  439, 

440,  449,  453,  454,  455, 
460,  466. 

Lambeth  Articles,  364. 


Lamplugh,  Thomas,  bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  archbishop 
of  York,  490,  502. 

Lancaster,  House  of,  210. 

Edmund,  earl  of, 

son  of  Henry  III.,  145, 
I55»  156,  161,  173. 

Thomas,  earl  of. 


145,  178,  182,  183,  184, 
185. 

Henry,    earl    of. 


178,  186,  190. 

Henry,  duke  of. 


209,  210  :  see  Henry  IV, 
James,  his  voyage 


to  India,  365. 
Landen,  battle  of,  511. 
Landois,    minister    of   the 

duke  of  Britanny,  270. 
Landrecy,  siege  of,  540. 
Lanfranc,     archbishop     of 

Canterbury,  89,  91,  97. 
Langdale,  Sir  Marmaduke, 

435- 
Langley,  Geoffrey,  155. 

Langside,  battle  of,  346. 

Langton,  Stephen,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury, 
138,  140,  147. 

Lansdown,  battle  of,  426. 

La  Rochelle,  siege  and  cap- 
ture of,  398,  399. 

Latham  House,  siege  of, 
427,  428. 

Latian  cities,  6. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  298,  305,  306, 

326,  33 1- 
Laud,  William,  archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  385,  399, 

401,  403,  40S,  409,  414, 

415,  416,  427,  428,  429. 
Lauderdale,  John  Maitland, 

earl  of,  462,  472. 
Laurentius,  archbishop,  31. 
Lauzun,  the  duke  of,  502. 
Lawrens,  a  Carthusian  prior, 

300. 
Lawson,  Sir  John,  468. 
Layfield,  Dr.,  393. 
Leake,  Sir  John,  532. 
Learning,  patronized  by  the 

House  of  York,  245. 
Lee,  Edward,  archbishop  of 

York,  302. 
Leeds,    Thomas    Osborne, 

duke  of,  513. 
Legate,  Bartholomew,  380. 
Leger,   St.,    Sir  Anthony, 

303.  319.  ^ 
•  Sir      Thomas, 

245,  263. 
Legras,  John,  157. 
Leicester,     a     stipendiary 

tovm,  6. 
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Ldcester,  Robert  de  Bello- 
mont,  earl  of,  123. 

Simon  de  Mont- 
ford,  earl  of:  see  MotU- 
fort. 

Robert    Dudley, 


carl  of,   327,  337,  356, 

357.  358;  ^ 

Robert    Sydney, 


earl  of,  423. 
Loiox,  John  Stuart,  eail  of, 

274. 
Matthew       Stuart, 

earl  of,   309,  345,   348, 

349- 
Lenthall,      William,      the 

Speaker,  414,  434,  455, 

461. 

Leofgar,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, 67. 

Leofric  of  Mercia,  66,  68. 

Xieofwin,  brother  of  Ha- 
rold II.,  66,  71. 

L.eopold  I.,  emperor,  522. 

v.,  duke  of  Austria, 

131.  132- 
levellers,    the^  434,   443, 


L^ven,   Alexander  Lesley, 
earl  of,  418,  427. 

L.evemnaur:  seeZtfrmx. 

X*everous,  Thomas,  bishop 
of  Kildare,  299. 

Xcvison,  Sir  Richard,  366. 

Lewes,  battle  of,  158. 

Lewis,  John,  354. 

Libellers,  the,  and  the  Star- 
ch amber,  409, 

Xicinius,  emperor,  19. 

Italicus,  14. 

Lilbume,  John,  411,  443, 
448,  449. 

— —  Colonel  Robert, 
446. 

Limerick,  siege  of,  505* 

Lincoln,  a  Roman  colony, 
6;  made  a  bishop's  see, 
91  ;  battle  of,  146. 

^—  Henry  de  Lacy, 
earl  of,  172. 

John    de    la    Pole, 


earl  of,  245,  264,  273. 

John,  a  rioter,  290. 

College,       Oxford, 


founded,  233, 
Lincolnshire,      insurrection 

in,  302. 
Lindisfame,     the    see    of, 

founded,  31. 
Liofa,  an  outlaw,  53. 
Lionel,  son  of  Edward  III., 

188,  196. 
Lble,  Alicia,  443. 
Arthur  Plantajjenet, 

Tiscount,  249. 


Lble,  Sir  Geoige,  435. 

— —  John,  a  lawyer,  443. 

viscount,     one     of 

Cromwell's  peers,  453. 

Litster,  Johnr  a  rioter,  204. 

Littleton,  Sir  Edward,  415. 
Sir   Thomas, 
Speaker,  5 1& 

Liturgy,  the  new,  intro- 
duced into  Ireland,  319 ; 
attempt  to  introduce  in 
Scotland,  412. 

Llandaff,  foundation  of  the 
see  of,  ascribed  to  Lucius, 
8. 

Llewelyn  Bren,  183. 

— ^—  ap  Jorwerth,  king 
of  North  Wales,  132, 
139,  148,  149,  15a 

of    Wales,    152, 


157,  158*  159,  160,  165, 
167,  168,  169. 

ap  Sitsylht,  51. 


Lloyd,  WiUiam,  bi^op  of 

St  Asaph,  489. 
— ^  William,  bishop  of 

Norwich,  499,  504,  505. 
Lollards,    the,    205,    219, 

226. 
Lollius  Urbicus,  15. 
London   (Londinium)   Ro- 
man colony,   6;  see  of, 

founded,  30;  the  plague 

in,  468;  the  great  mre, 

47a 
"  London    Gazette,"    the, 

established,  468. 
Londonderry,  siege  of,  492, 

501. 
Longchamp,   William    de, 

bishop  of  Ely,  128,  132. 
Longespee,    William,    earl 

of  Salisbury,  natural  son 

of  Henry  II.,  116,  139, 

140,  141. 
^——  William,   earl  of 

Salisbury,  153. 
Longstrother,  John,  233. 
Loppez,  Roger,  363. 
Lothaire  of  Kent,  34,  72. 
Lothen,  a  Danish  chief,  65. 
Loudoun,    lord,  a  Scottish 

commissioner,  414,  418. 
Louis  VI.  of  France,  105, 

106. 

VII.   of  France,  iii, 

119,  120,  124. 

VIII.  of  France,  147, 

148. 
IX.    of  France,    15 1, 

153.  157,  158.  161. 

X.  of  France,  183. 

XL   of  France,    254, 


255. 

—  XIL  of  France,  288. 


Louis    XIII.    of    France^ 

398. 
XIV.  of  France,  468, 

469,  472,  474,  475. 

— —  son    of    Charles   the- 
Simple,  52. 

the  dauphin,  142,  146  r 

see  Lends  VIII. 

Louisa   of   Savoy,    queen- 
mother  of  France,   292, 

293- 
Louvois,  the  mmister,  469. 

Lovat,  Simon  Eraser,  lord,. 

529. 

Love,  Christopher,  446. 

Lovel,  lord,  260,  272,  273. 

Lovelace,  lord,  490. 

Lowick,  516. 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  435. 

Lucilianus,  Gn.,  pioprsetor, 

17. 

Ludus,  kmg,  15. 

■  Verus,  emperor,  15. 

Ludeca  of  Mercia,  40. 

Ludlow,     Edmund,     438,. 
44a 

Lugdunum,  battle  of,  I5« 

Luidhaid,  a  bbhop,  3a 

Lumley,  Sir  Ralph,  218. 

■  Richard      Lumley, 

viscount,  489,  49a 

Lundy,  colonel,  492. 

Island,     186,    317, 

406. 

Lunsford,  colonel,  420, 421. 

Lupicinus,  a  Roman  gene- 
ral, 20. 

Lupus    Virius,    proprstor, 
15,  16. 

Lusignan,  Guy  de,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  125,  128,  13a 

half  -  bro- 
ther of  Henry  IIL,  152. 

Luther,  Martin,  292. 

Luxembourg,     Marshal, 
469. 

Lympne,     a    Roman    for- 
tress, 5' 

Lyttelton,  Stephen,  a  gun- 
powder plotter,  376. 

Mabel,  wife  of  Robert,  earl 

of  Gloucester,  102. 
Macaulay,  Lord,  508. 
Macbeth,  a  Scottish  chief, 

62,  67. 
Macdonald,     Duncan,     an 

English  partisan,  176. 

-^ of  Glencoe,  507. 

M  *Donough,      dynast     of 

Leinster,  220. 
Mackay,  General,  500^  5®'» 

507. 
Mackerell,  Matthew,  abbot 

of  Barluigs,  303. 
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emperor,  17* 
ICadoc,   prince  of  Powys, 

III. 
— ^  a     Welsh     prince, 
all^^     voyage    o(    to 
America,  122. 

an  insurgent,    172, 

173. 
"Mf^^^**   and    Caledonians, 

3.  6. 
liKgla,  29. 
Msenius  Agrippa,  14. 
Magdalen  Collie,  Oxford, 

founded,  240 ;  attack  on 

its  rights,  488. 
Kagna  Charta,  14a 
Magnentius,  2a 
liagnus  I.  of  Norway,  65. 
■  IIL     of    Norway, 

loi,  104. 
—  V.  of  Norway,  no. 
VIL     of    Norway, 


158. 


70. 


son  of  Harold  IL, 


Ifaidstone,     storming    of, 

435- 
Maitland    Clnb,    historical 

publications  of  the,  581. 

Ifalcolm  of  Scotland,  55. 

IL,  62. 

III.,    88,    90,    91, 

98. 

IV.,  118,  123,  276. 

Kaldon,  a  Roman  colony, 
6. 

Hallet,  William,  104. 

-^—  Dr.,  a  chaplain, 
320. 

Kdplaquet,  battle  of,  537. 

Kan  and  the  Isles,  no- 
tices of,  31,  87,  lOI, 
147,  160,  171,  193,  217, 

447- 

Manchester,  Edward  Mon- 
tague, earl  of,  428,  453. 

Manfred,    king    of   SicUy, 

»54- 
Manmng,  a  spy,  452. 

Manny,  Sir  Walter,  192. 

Mansel,    John,    153,    IS7, 

158. 

Sir  Robert,  366. 

Mansfeldt,  count,  3S3. 

Manwaring,      Dr.     Roger, 

384.  399. 
Mar,  earl  of,  254. 

—  John  Erskine,  earl  of, 

349,  369. 
"Maich,    Roger    Mortimer, 

earl    of,     190 ;  another, 

206,  209. 

^— ^—  Edmund  Mortimer, 

earl    of,   206 ;   another, 

221,  243. 


March,     Geoige    Dunbar, 

earl  of,  235. 
Marche,    Hugh    Lusignan, 

count   de  la,    136,    137, 

138,  151. 
Marchmont,  Patrick  Home, 

earl  of,  521. 
Marcianus  Heracleota,  2. 
Marcus,  21. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  emperor, 

Margaret,   sister'  of  Edgar 

Atheling,  90,  98. 
queen  of  Edward 

I.,  165,  166,  181. 

•  of  Norway,  170, 


171. 

of  Anjou,  queen 

of  Henry  VI.,  231,  237, 
240,  241,  242,  249,  250, 
252,  253,  254. 

queen    of    Scot- 


land, 251. 

daughter  of  Louis 


VII.,  1 16,  119. 

daughter     of 


Henry   III.,    145,     154, 
155. 

daughter  of  Ed- 


ward I.,  166. 

daughter   of  Ed- 


ward III.,  189. 

daughter     of 


Richard,  duke  of  York, 
245,  251,  273,  275. 

daughter  of  Ed- 


ward IV.,  248. 

daughter     of 


Henry   VII.,    271,    277, 
288,  290. 

daughter  of  James 


I.,  371. 
II.,    countess    of 

Flanders,  167. 

Maria,    the    infanta,    382, 

384. 
Marian     persecution,    the, 

330- 
Marius  Valerianus,  17. 

Mark,  bishop  of  Sodor,  174^ 

Markham,  Sir  Griffin,  372. 

Marlborough,   James   Ley, 

earl  of,  468. 
John  Churchill, 

earl  and  duke  of,   499, 

503.  504,  506,  523.  525» 
528,  529,  531,  532,  534, 

535,  536,  537,  538,  539, 
540. 

Sarah,  duchess 


of,  525,  540- 
Mar- Prelate  tracts,  the,  359. 
Marsh,  Geoffrey,  149. 

Stephen,  450. 

'  William,  151. 


Marshal,  William,  137. 
Richard,  earl : 

Pembroke, 
Marston-moor,    battle    of, 

428. 
Marten,  Sir  Henry,  402. 
Martin  IV.,  pope,  i68. 

Master,  152. 

Martinus,  prsefect,  20. 
Martyr,  Peter,  317,  326. 
**  Martyrdom"   of  Charles 

I.,    the    commemorative 

service,  395. 
Mary  Magdalene  CoII^e^ 

St.,  Cambridge,  founded, 

291. 
Mary   I.,    reign  of,   322 — 

334. 
II.,    reign,  of,   494— 

512. 
of  Guise,    queen-mo- 
ther   of   Scotland,    308, 

343. 
queen  of  Scots,   308^ 

309,  344,  345,  346,  349, 

357,  35^^,  368. 
daughter  of  Stephen, 

109. 
daughter   ^of  Edward 

1.,  166. 
daughter    of   Edward 

IIL,  189. 

daughter    of  Edward 


IV.,  2^. 

daughter     of    Henry 


VIL,  271,  288,  290 

—  daughter  of  Henry 
VIIL,  285,  302,  316, 
318,  320,  321  :  see 
Mary  I. 

—  daughter  of  James  I., 

371. 

daughter  of  Charles  L, 


395,  422. 

daughter    of    James, 


duke  of  York,  475,  484, 

496 :  net  Mary  //.,  ifueen. 

Masham,  Mrs.,  favourite  of 

Queen   Anne,  534,   538, 

539. 

Stephen,  539. 

Massey,  John,  4CS7,  488. 
Mathraval,  kinys  of,  42. 
Matilda  of  Flanders,   wife 

of  William   L,    85,   87, 

92. 
wife     of    Stephen, 

loS,  no. 

daughter  of  William 


I.,  86. 

daughter   of   Fulk, 

earl  of  Anjou,  105. 

daughter  of  Henry 


IL,  117. 
Matueof,  Andrew  Artemo* 
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nowit2,   an   ambassador, 

537. 
Maud,   wife  of  Henry  I., 

102,  103,  105. 
—  daughter  of  Henry  I., 

102,  104,  106,  107,  109, 

no,  III. 
two  natural  daughters 

of  Henry  I.,  103. 
■        daughter  of  Stephen, 

108. 
wife  of  David  of  Scot- 
land, 106. 
Maudelyn,  a  chaplain,  200, 

218. 
Maurice,  bishop  of  London, 

103. 

the  justiciary, 

149. 


prince,  424,  445. 

Maxentius,  emperor,  19. 

Maxima  Caesanensis,  27. 

Maximian,  18,  19. 

Maximilian,  the  emperor, 
287. 

Maximinus  L,  emperor,  17. 

II.,  emperor,  18. 

Maximus,  emperor,  20,  21. 

'  Clemens,  20. 

Maychell,  John,  251. 

Maynard,  Sir  John,  496. 

Mayne,  Cuthbert,  a  semi- 
nary priest,  352. 

Mayo,  colonel,  451. 

Mazarin,   Julius,    cardinal, 

439. 
Mead,  a  quaker,  473. 

Meats,  a  British  tribe,  16. 

Medeshamstede,  the  abbey 

of,  founded,  32. 
Medina,  Sir  Solomon,  539. 
Sidonia,       Alfonso 

Peresius,  duke  of,  359. 
Meesters,  a  Dutch  engineer, 

512. 
Melaghlin,  king  of  Ireland, 

S6. 
Melbethe,  a  Scottish  chief, 

62. 
McUitus,  archbishop,  31. 
Menapii,  the,  18. 
Mercia,    the    kingdom   of, 

founded,  30. 
Meredith  of  Dynevor,  51. 
Merefield,  George,  402. 
Merks,  Thomas,  bishop  of 

Carlisle,  210,  218. 
Merlesuain,  87. 
Merrick,  Sir  Gellis,  366. 
Merton,  Walter  de,  167. 
Mertyeghiy  what,  304. 
Mervin,   prince  of  Powys, 

42,  49. 
Michael's  Mount,  St.,  253, 

27/. 


Middle  class,  rise  of  the,  in 

England,  267. 
Middlemore,  a  Carthusian, 

300. 
Middlesex,     Lionel    Cran- 

feild,  earl  of,  382. 
Middleton,    general,    450 ; 

made  an  earl,  462. 
— — -  Sir  Thomas,  429, 

454. 
Mid    Saxon   kingdom, 

founded,  27. 
Mildmay,  Sir  Henry,  463. 

Sir  Walter,  355. 

Millenary  Petition,  the,  372. 
Milo  the  porter,  94. 
Milton,    John,    426,    440, 

441. 

Minocynobellinus,  a  fugi- 
tive Briton,  II. 

Mitchell,  Sir  Francis,  381. 

Moelmud,  Dynwal,  laws 
ascribed  to,  32. 

Mohun,  Charles,  lord,  504. 

Moleyne,  Adam,  bishop  of 
Chichester,  238. 

Mompesson,  Sir  Giles,  381. 

Mona,  4,  12,  13. 

Monasteries,  suppression  of 
the,  298,  301,  305  ;  some 
few  refounded,  325  ; 
again  suppressed,  342. 

Monastics,  treatment  of  the 
expelled,  298,  303,  316. 

Money,  Saxon,  76. 

Monk,   George,   427,   440, 

446,  447,  45I1  455 :  see 

Albemarle, 
Monmouth,  Geoffrey  of,  29. 
James,  duke  of, 

natural  son  of  Charles  II., 

459,  473,  479,  480,  481, 
486. 

Monson,  William,  lord,  463. 

Sir  Richard,  366. 

Sir    William,    361, 

408. 
Montacute,     Anthony 

Browne,  lord,  331. 
Henry  Pole, 

lord,  283,  305. 
Montague,  lord,  374. 

Charles,  522,  524. 

-^— ^—  Christopher,  523. 
Edward,     455, 

456  :  see  Sandivkh^  carl 

of. 

John  Nevile,  lord, 


250,  252. 

Dr.  Richard,  385, 


396,  397. 
Monteagle,  WilliamParker, 

lord,  374,  375. 
Montferrat,  Conrad  of,  125, 

130,  131- 


Montferrat,     W^illiam     o{ 

125. 
Montfort,   Simon  de,    144, 

153,  154.  156,  157,  158, 

159. 
Simon   de,   the 

younger,  158. 
— —  Almeric  de,  168. 

Eleanor    de,     168, 


169. 


Sir  Simon,  275. 

John  III.  de,  duke 

ofBritanny,  192,  193. 

John  IV.,  196,  197, 


203. 


Jane  de,  192. 


Montgomery,  castle  o(  87, 

88,  99,  147. 
— ^^— -—  Roger,     earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  97. 

Lord,  514, 


Montrose,  James  Graham, 
earl  and  marquis  of,  428, 

429,  430,  444,  445- 
Monumenta   Historica  Bri- 

tannica,  571. 

Moore,    John,    bishop     of 
Norwich,  504. 

Morcar,  the  thane,  60. 

earl  of  Northumbiia, 

68,  70,  71,  87,  90,  97. 

Mordaunt,  lord,  374. 

General,  537. 

More,    Sir    Thomas,    283, 
294,  296,  300,  301. 

Roger,  419. 

Moreville,  Hugh  de,  122. 

Morgan,  bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, 57. 

natural  son  of  Henry 

II.,  117. 

a   Welsh  chieftain. 


172. 

Morland,  Samuel,  452. 
Morley,  bishop,  460. 
Mortimer,  Ralph  de,  90. 

Hugh,     lord    of 

Wiirmore,  118. 


Roger,     lord     of 
Wigmore,  156. 

Roger,   i8s,  186, 


187  :  see  March,  carl  of . 
Mortimer's  Cross,  battle  of, 

241. 
Morton,    James     Douglas, 

eari   of,    346,    350,    352, 

353- 

John,  bishop  of  Ely, 

257.  265  ;  archbishop  ol 
Canterbury,  274,  297. 

Morion,  Dr.  Nicholas,  347. 

Thomas,  a  laceman, 

537. 
Mountjoy,  Charles  Blount, 

lord,  365,  372. 
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Mountsorrel,  si^e  o(  146. 
Mowbray,  Roger  de,  123. 
Jolm,    Thomas  : 


Nottingham, 
Mul  of  Wessex,  34. 
Mulgrave,    Edmund    Shef- 

fidd,  carl  of;  438,  453. 
-^— ^  John      Sheffield, 

earl  of,  491. 
Mundy  what,  74. 
Munden,  Sir  John,  528. 
Murray,  James  Stuart,  earl 

o^  345f  346,  348. 
Muskerry,  lord,  468. 
Mustrons,  what,  304. 

Najara,  battle  of;  196. 
Nanfan,  Sir  John,  282. 
Nantwich,  battles  at,  427, 

454- 
Narborough,  Sir  John,  475. 

Naseby,  battle  o^  429. 

Nao,  a  secretary,  357. 

Navarre,  Joan  of,  215,  227, 
228. 

Naylor,  James,  452. 

Nectaridus,  20. 

Neerwinden,  battle  of,  511. 

Nelson,  John,  352. 

Robert,  505. 

Neot,  St.,  46. 

Neratius  Marcellus,  praefect, 
14. 

Nero,  emperor,  12,  13. 

Nerva,  emperor,  14. 

Nesta,  a  Welsh  princess, 
102. 

Netherlands,  protection  of 
the,  accepted  by  Eliza- 
beth, 356;  truce  with 
Spain,   its  consequences, 

378. 
Neufmarche,    Bernard    of, 

98. 
Nevil,    Thomas,    dean    of 

Canterbury,  372. 
Neville,     Ralph,     earl    of 

"Westmoreland,  209,  216. 
George,  archbishop 

of  York,  251,  253. 

Sir    George,    264, 


275. 
Neville's    cross,   battle  of, 

193- 
Newbum,  skirmish  at,  414. 

Newbury,  first  battle  of, 
426  ;  second  battle  of, 
428. 

New    Caledonia    (Darien), 

519. 

Newcastle,  William  Caven- 
dish, earl  and  marquis  of, 
425,  428. 

Newdygate,  a  Carthusian, 
300. 


New  England,  Puritan  set- 
tlement in,  381. 

New  Forest,  formation  of 
the,  91. 

Newfoundland,  colonization 
of,  378. 

Newland,     Sir    Benjamin, 

503- 
"  New  Model "  of  the  army, 

428,429. 
Newport,  treaty  of,  435. 
New    York,     capture    of, 

468. 
Nice,  Council  of,  19. 
Nicholas  IV.,  pope,  170. 
Nicholson,     or     Lambert, 

John,  305. 
Niflheimy  what,  26. 
Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  no. 
Ninias,  21,  27. 
Nonjurors,  the,  505. 
Norfolk,    insurrection     in, 

318  ;  attempted  rising  in, 

445- 
—  Hugh   Bigod,    earl 
of,  118. 

Roger  Bigod,   earl 


of,  173. 

Thomas  Mowbray, 


duke  of,  209. 


John  Howard,  duke 
of,  2W>, 


262,  265. 

Thomas,  duke  of, 
son  of  the  above,  263, 
274,  287. 

Thomas,   duke    of, 


son   of  the  above,   291, 
292,  294,  310,  311,  328. 
Thomas,    duke  of, 


grandson    of  the  above, 

328,  347,  348,  349. 

Norman  era,  the,  82. 

Norris,  Sir  John,  361,  365. 

■  an     admi- 

ral, 537. 

Sir  William,  263. 

Henry,   an   alleged 


paramour  of   Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  301. 
North,  insurrections  in  the, 

302,  303,  347. 
Northampton,     battle    at, 

241. 

■■  John  of,  205. 

— — — —  William 

Parr,    marquis    of,   309, 

329. 

Northamptonshire,  insur- 
rection in,  378. 

Northmen,  the,  37. 

Northumberland,  Robert 
Mowbray,  earl  of,  99. 

Henry 

Percy,  earl  of,  207,  214, 
217,  221,  222,  223. 


Northumberland,  Henry 
Percy,  earl  of,  grandson 
of  the  above,  214,  238, 

239. 

He  n  r  y 

Percy,  earl  of,  son  of  the 
above,  252,  264,  265, 
274. 

Thomas 


Percy,  earl  of,  grandson 
of  the  above,  347,  350. 

Henry 


Percy,  earl  of,  brother  of 
the  above,  356. 

Henry 


Percy,  earl  of,  374,  380, 
382. 

John   Ne- 


ville, earl  of,   251,  252: 
see  Montagu. 

John  Dud- 


ley, duke  of,  309,  313, 
315,  318,  319,  320,  321, 
325*  326. 

Northumbria,  kingdom  of, 
founded,  29. 

Norwich,  see  of,  founded, 
98. 

George     Goring, 

earl  of,  435,  443. 

Nottingham,      the      royal 
standard  set  up  at,  423. 

Thomas  Mow- 
bray, earl  of,  208,  209. 

■John  Mowbray, 


earl  of,  221. 


Charles 
Howard,    earl    of,    365, 

366,  377. 

■Heneage  Finch, 


earl  of,  472. 

Daniel    Finch, 


earl  of,  492,  506,  528. 
Nova  Scotia,  538. 
Novantre,  a  British  tribe,  5. 
Numerianus,  emperor,  18. 

Gates,  Titus,  475,  480,  485. 
O'Collun,  Patrick,  363. 
0*Conor,  Charles,  587. 
Odo,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 54. 
of    Bayeux,    87,    92, 

94,97. 
Odoacer,  23. 

O'Dogherty,  rising  o^  378. 

Offa  of  East  Anglia,  3^. 

II.  of  Mercia,  36,  37, 

39. 
Oglethorpe,  Owen,  bishop 

of  Carlisle,  341. 
Olaf  of  Norway,  62,  70. 

III.  of  Norway,  92. 

son  of  Godred  Cronan^ 

104,  izo. 
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OhS,  king  of  the  Isles,  147, 
148,  149,  15a 

■  son  of  Harold  Har- 
drada,  71. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  (styled 
Lord  Cobham),  226,  228. 

OW  Hall  green,  337. 

Old  Sarom,  a  Latian  city, 
6. 

Oliver,  natural  son  of  King 
John,  136. 

O'Neal,  Con,  an  Irish  chief- 
tain, 307,  346. 

-^—  Hugh,    363  :      see 

Sir  Phelim,  419. 


Onslow,    Sir    Richard, 

Speaker,  537. 
Open  nufrth,  what,  77. 
Oiange,  William  I.,  prince 

of,  330- 
'  IIL,    prince 

of,  395,  475»  4^»  49©, 
491,   492 :    see   IVUliam 

IIL 

Orcades,  period  of  their 
discovery  by  the  Romans 
doubtful,  II. 

Ordeal,    three    kinds    of, 

77- 
-^—  trial    by,    formally 

abolished,  147. 
Ordgar,  the  ealdorman,  55. 
Ordinances  of  the   Houses 

of   Parliament,    abstract 

of,  387. 
Ordovices,  a  British  tribe, 

_5. 

Orford,    Edward    Russell, 

earl  of,    506,   512,    522, 

523- 

Orkney  and  Shetland  is- 
lands surrendered  to  Scot- 
land, 251. 

— —  Elizabeth  Villiers, 
countess  of,  498,  521. 

Orleans,  si^e  of,  234. 

-^—  Charles,  duke  of, 
228,  236. 

Orleton,  Adam,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  186. 

Ormond,  James  Butler, 
duke  of,  419,  423,   427, 

430,  435»  467,  485. 
James  Butler,  duke 

of,  grandson  of  the  above, 

528,  540,  542. 
O'Rurke,  Sir  Bryan,  362. 
Osbald,  a  usurper,  39. 
Osbaldistone,  Dr.,  412. 
Osbem,    son  of  Siward  of 

Northumbria,  67. 
Osbert  of  Northumbria,  43. 
Osburga,  wifeofEthelwulf, 

41. 


Osep  Napea,  a  Russian  am- 
bassador, 333. 

Osgod  Clapa,  64. 

Oslac,  41. 

earl  of  Northumber- 
land, 55. 

Osred  I.,  of  Northombria, 

35. 
XL,  of  Northumbria, 

37. 
Osric  of  Deira,  31. 

—  of  Northumbria,  3$. 

the  ealdorman,  42. 

Ostmen,  the,  39,  121. 
Ostorius  Scapula,  11,  12. 
Ostrith,  queen,  35. 
Oswald    (Bretwalda),    31, 

3«. 

Osvrine  of  Deira,  32. 

— —  a  noble,  30. 
Oswulf  of  Northumbria,  36. 
Oswy     of     Northumbria, 

(Bretwalda),  32,  33. 
Otho,  emperor,  13. 

the  Great,  49. 

cardinal,  papal  l^^te, 

15a 
Ottadeni,  a   British  tribes 

5. 
Otterbum,  battle  of,  207. 

Gudenarde,  battle  o(  536. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  380. 

Owen  ap  Edwin,  loi. 

Gwjmneth,    89,    109, 

III,  118,  119,  122. 

Sir  John,  443. 

Oxford,      Parliaments     at, 

427,  478. 
Provisions  of,   156, 

157,  158. 
Thomas 


de    Vere, 

de     Vere, 
earl  of,  199,  206,  207. 
Isabella    de    Vere, 


earl  of,  199. 
Robert 


countess  of,  221. 

John  de  Vere,  earl 


of,  250. 

John  de  Vere,  earl 


of,  son  of  the  above,  252, 
264,  265. 

Margaret  de  Vere, 


countess  of,  253,  265. 
Oylegeagy  what,  304. 

Pacatianus,  propraetor,  19. 
Palmer,  Sir  Thomas,  326. 
Pandulph,  a  cardinal,  139, 

141,  147. 
Papianus,  prrefect,  17. 
Paris    places    itself    under 

English  government,  229 ; 

recovered  by  the  French, 

234- 
Parisii,  a  British  tribe,  5. 


Parker,     Matthew,     aicb* 
bishop    of    Canterbwy, 

336,  339,  344,  351. 
— — —  Samuel,   bishop  of 

Oxford,  483. 

Colonel  John,  5ix 

Society,     historical* 


publications  of  the,  $82. 
Parliament,  burgesses  fint 

smnmoned  to,  157. 
the  Long,  414,. 

433>  434,  443,  449>  455r 

459- 
Parma,   Hercules  Fatmsc^ 

duke  of,  359.- 
Parre,  Geoijge  Van,  32a 
Parry,  William,  355. 
Parsons,  Robert,  352. 
Partridge,  Sir  Miles,  321. 
Paslew,    John,     abboc    oT 

Whalley,  303. 
Passelew,  Simon,  156^ 
Patay,  battle  of^  234. 
Patent  Rolls,  551. 
Paterson,   Williaxxiy   notioe 

of;  519. 
Patrick,  St,  aS. 
—  Simon,    bishop    oT 

Chichester,  504. 
Pattvn :  see  Wayn^Ute^ 
Paui,  St.,  8. 

IV.,  pope,  331. 

M.  St,  533. 

Paulet,  governor  of  Derry^ 

378. 
Paulinus,  bishop,  31,  32L, 

Claudius,  pro- 
praetor, 17. 

Pauncefort,  Tracy,  513, 

Pavia,  battle  of,  293. 

Peachell,  John,  vice-<^n- 
cellor  of  Cambridge,  489. 

Peacock,  Reginald,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  297. 

Peada  of  Mercia,  32,  33. 

Pechy,  John,  275. 

Peckham,  John,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  168. 

Pedro  the  Cruel,  of  Castile^ 
196. 

Pelagius,  8,  21. 

Pembroke  Castle,  siege  of,, 

434. 

■  College,   Oxford,, 
founded,  383. 

William  Marshal^ 


earl  of,  143. 

William   de 

carl  of,  152, 


lence, 
159. 

lence, 
183. 


•  Aymer 
earl  of. 


de 
178, 


Va- 

156, 

Va- 
182, 


John      Hastings^ 


earl  of,  189,  197. 
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Pembroke,    William   Her- 
bert, earl  of,  251,  269. 

^— —  Jasper       Tudor, 
earlo^  225,  251,  269. 

William  Herbert, 


earlo^  32a 
Philip 


Herbert, 


of,  438. 

Inomas  Herbert, 


on 


the 


lord  high  admizal,  537. 
Penda  of  Merda,  31,  32. 
Pendleton,  Dr.,  329. 
Penn,  Admiral  Sir  William, 

448.  449,  45  ^  452,  4S9. 
William,  473,  489. 

Pennington,   a  member  of 

the  counal  of  state,  438. 

Penredd,  Hmothy,  340. 

Penroddock,  Colondljohn, 

451- 
Pcnry,  Henry,  359,  362. 

Pentecost's  Castle,  67. 

Pentland    hills,    battle 

the,  471. 
Penzance     burnt    by 

Spaniards,  364. 
Perche,  count  of,  146. 
Percy,  Henry  de,  176. 

—  Henry,  called  Hot- 
spur, 207,  214,  221. 

Sir  Thomas,  303. 

—  Thomas,  a  gunpowder 
plotter,  374,  375,  376: 
see  also  Northumberland, 

Perennis,  praetorian  prsefect, 

Perkins,  Sir  William,  514, 

516. 
Perran-zabuloe  :     see    St, 

Piran. 
Perrers,  Alice,  198,  202. 
Perrott,  Sir  John,  354,  362. 
Perth,  Articles  of,  381. 
Pertinax,  Helvius,  15. 
Peter,  St.,  8,  12. 

—  the  Hermit,  99. 
I.,  duke  of  Britanny, 

148,  149. 

—  of  Savoy,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, 150. 

-^—  of    Spain,   the  papal 

legate,  176. 
Peter   the    Great,   czar   of 

Russia,  517. 
Peterborough,       monastery 

of,   burnt,   105 ;    see  of, 

founded,  298. 
Henry  Mor- 

daunt,  earl  of,  500,  501. 
Charles  Mor- 


daunt,  earl  of,  532. 
Peters,  Hugh,  434,  461. 
Petilius  Cerealis,  12,  13. 
Peto,    William    or    Peter, 

a  Franciscan,  298,  302. 


Petre,  lord,  478,  48a 

Edward,  a  Jesuit,  482, 

488,  490,  491. 
Petronius  Turpilianus,  12. 
Peverel,  William,  86. 
Phelps,  John,  463. 
Philip,  emperor,  17. 
I.,  king  of  France, 

95. 
II.    (Augustas)    of 

France,    124,    125,    129, 

130,  132,  133,  137,  138, 

139,  140,  147. 
III.,     of    France, 


19a 
182. 


rv.,  of  France^  172, 

VL,  of  France,  190, 
192,  194. 

II.,  of  Spain,  323, 


329,  330»  333.  334.  358> 

359,  360^  363,  365. 

v.,  of  Spain,  522, 


534,  538,  541. 

son  of  John  II.  of 


France,  195. 

bishop  of  BeauTais, 


132,  14a 
Philiphaugh,  battle  of,  429. 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  queen 

of  Edward  III.,  188,  193. 
— ^—  daughter  of  Lionel, 

duke  of  Clarence,    188, 

243- 

daughter  of  Henry 


IV.,  215. 

Philpot,  John,  202,  203. 
Pickering,  Sir  William,  338. 
Picts,   the,   I,   II,  34,  35, 

42. 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  the, 

302. 
Pincanheale,  synod  at,  37. 
Pindar,  Sir  Paul,  401. 
Pinkie,  battle  of,  316. 
Piran,  St.,  8. 
Pirates,  350,  378,  381,  405, 

418. 
Pius  v.,  pope,  337,  348. 
Plantagenets,      the,      1 14 ; 

House  of  Lancaster,  211  ; 

House  of  York,  243. 
Poer,  Lady  Katherine,  304. 
Poitiers,  battle  of,  195. 

William  de,  131. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  200, 

206. 

Anne  de  la,  264. 

Sir  Geoffrey,  298,  305. 

Reginald,    302,    330, 

33 1 »  332,  334- 
""^  Arthur  and  Edmund, 

345. 

Richard  de  la,  styled 

the  White  Rose  of  Eng- 


land, 245,  278,  287,  292^ 

293. 
Pol,  Waleran,  count  of,  St^ 

217. 
Polhill,  David,  523. 
Polybius,  his  notice  of  the - 

Cassiterides,  2. 
Pontefract,  si^e   of,  435^ 

443. 
Pooley,  a  spy,  357. 

Pope,  Sir  Thomas,  332, 

Popham,  colonel,  443. 

■        Sir  John,  366. 

Pormorte,  Thomas,  362. 

Port,  29. 

Porter,  a  plotter,  514. 

Portion  canon,  what,  305. 

Portland,   ravaged   by  the 

French,  228. 
Richard  Weston, 

earl  of,  396. 

Charles  Weston, 


earl  of,  468. 
William 


Ben- 

tinck,  earl  of,  495,  497, 
522. 

Henry,  duke  of. 


Portsmouth,  surrendered  to 

the  Parliament,  424. 
Pottery,  Roman,  examples 

of,  7. 

Pouch,  Captain,  an  insur- 
gent, 378. 

Powell,  an  anabaptist,  450. 

Vavasour,  393. 

Powick,  William  de,  152. 

Powys,  William  Herbert,, 
lord,  476,  480. 

Poyer,  colonel,  434,  435. 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  275. 

Prasutagus,  king  of  the 
Iceni,  12. 

Pratellis,  William  de,  130. 

Prerogative  under  Eliza- 
beth, 340 ;  under  James 

I.,  370- 
Preston,  battle  at,  435. 

John,     a    Puritan, 

402. 

■  Richard     Graham, 

viscount,  490,  504. 

Price,  Robert,  497. 

Pride,  Thomas,  435,  453- 

Prideaux,  bishop,  392. 

Prior,  Matthew,  539. 

Probus,  emperor,  18. 

Procopius,  23. 

Promoters,  false  witnesses 
so  called,  278. 

Prophesyings,  puritanical 
meetings  so  called,  for- 
bidden, 352. 

Protestants,   German,  305,. 

317. 
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Provertuides,  20. 

Prynne,  William,  385,  402, 

409,  410,  415- 
Public   Records,   notice  of 

the,  570. 
Purbeck,  viscountess,  415. 
Puritan  ascendancy,  388. 
Puritans,  the,  337,  350,  352, 

359,  362,  372,  373,  402, 

426. 
Pybush,  John,  366. 
Pym,  John,  415,  421. 

Queens*  College,  Cam- 
bridge, found^,  237. 

Queensberry,  James  Mur- 
ray, ma,rquis  of,  533. 

Quenburga,  Queen,  31. 

Qnentin,  St.,  battle  of, 
333. 

Quiutin,  St.,  Robert,  89. 

•'Rabbling  the  ministers," 

493- 
RadclifT,  Egremond,  347. 

Robert,  275. 

Radcot  Bridge,   battle   of, 

207. 

Ralegh,    Sir  Walter,   338, 

355»  359,  372,  380,  381. 

Raleigh,  William  de,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  152. 

Ralf,  the  earl,  67. 

Ralph,  (or  Ranulph,)  bi- 
shop of  Durham  :  see 
Flatnbard. 

Ramillies,  battle  of,  534. 

Ramsay,  John,  255. 

Rastell,  John,  564. 

Ratcliff,  Sir  Richard,  260, 
265. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  William, 
a  judge,  498j  502. 

Rawson,  Sir  John,  306. 

Raymond  of  Tripoli,  124. 

of  Toulouse,  131. 

— ^— —  v.,  count  of  Pro- 
vence, 144. 

Rayner  the  carpenter,  94. 

Read,  Richard,  309. 

Redburga,  queen,  40. 

Redwald  (Bretwalda)  of 
East  Anglia,  30,  31. 

Reformation,  the,  in  Eng- 
land, 296 ;  in  Scotland, 
308  ;  in  Ireland,  319. 

Regicides,  the,  460. 

Ranald,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
natural  son  of  Henry  I., 
102. 

of  Man,  147,  148. 

the      sub  -  prior, 

elected     archbishop      of 
Canterbury,  138. 


Regni,  a  British  tribe,  5. 
Regnold,    a   Danish   king, 

52,  53- 

Relief,  feudal,  what,  83. 

Remigius,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, 93. 

Remonstrance  of  the  Com- 
mons in  1 64 1,  420. 

Reoda,  a  leader  of  the  Scots, 
I,  27. 

Reymund,  bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  loi. 

Reynardson,  Sir  Abraham, 

443- 
Rejmelm,  bishop  of  Here- 

rord,  104. 
Reynolds,    Dr.,  a  Puritan, 

373. 
—John,    an  insur- 
gent, 378. 

Edward,     bishop 


of  Norwich,  462. 
Rhe,  isle  of,  398. 
Rhys  ap   Owen,  of  South 

Wales,  90,  91. 
Tudor,   of  South 

Wales,  91,  97. 

Meredith,  170. 


Ricaldi,  Don  Martinez  de, 

359. 

Rich,  Sir  Robert,  503. 

Richard  II.,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 58. 

I.,  reign  of,  126— 

134- 
II.,  reign  of,  199 — 

III.,  reign  of,  259 
— 264  ;  documentary  evi- 
dence in  his  favour,  265. 

king    of   the    Ro- 


210. 


mans,  156,  157,  158. 

son  of  William  I., 


86. 


natural  son  of  Henry 
I.,  102. 

son  of  Henry   II., 


116,  123,  124,  125  :  see 
Richard  I. 

natural  son  of  John, 


136,  146. 

son  of  Richard,  earl 


of  Cornwall,  136. 

son  of  Edward  the 


Black  Prince,  1S8,   198: 
see  Richard  II. 

earl  of  Cambridge, 


189,  227. 

duke  of  York,  son 


of  the  above,  227,  235, 
236,  237,  238,  239,  240, 
241,  243. 

duke   of  York,   son 


of  Edward  IV.,  248,  256, 
257,  26a 


Richard,   alleged   duke    of 

York,    275,     276,     277, 

279. 
son  of  George,  duke 

of  Clarence,  254. 
of  Cirencester,  6. 

■         the  forester,  94. 

prior  of  Dover,  arch- 


bishop   of     Canterbury, 
123. 

Cromwell,  440,  453, 


454- 

Richborough,  a  Roman  for- 
tress, 5  ;  ^  colony,  6. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  39S. 

Richmond,  Henrj',  earl  of, 
242,  254.  263,'  264  :  see 
Henry  VII, 

— —  Peter  of  Savoy, 
earl  of,  1 50. 

M'a  r  ga  r  e  t, 


countess    of,    212,    260, 
265,  269. 

park,    formation. 


of,  409. 
Rickhill,  William,  a  judge, 

208. 
Ridley,  Nicholas,  bishop  of 

London,   316,  317,  319, 

320,  325,  329. 
Ridolfi,  a  Florentine,  347. 
Right,  Petition  and  Bill  of, 

399- 
—^  Declaration  of,  492, 

498,  501. 
Rigwatla,  brother  of  Griffin, 

68. 
Riot  act,  the,  318. 
Ripon,   cessation    of   arms 

agreed  on  at,  414. 
Risby,     John,    a    Lollard, 

308. 
Rivers,  Baldwin  de,  109. 
Richard  WoodviUe, 

earl,  241,  247.  251. 

Anthony  Woodville, 


earl,   son   of  the  above, 
245,  254,  256,  257. 

Richard,  brother  of 


the  above,  274. 

Richard       Savage, 


earl,  534. 
Rizzio,  David,  346. 
Roads,    Roman,   presumed 

course  of  the  great,  6. 
Robartes,  lord,  466. 
Robert  I.  of  Scotland,  176^ 

1S3,  184,  190. 
II.  of  Scotland,  197, 

207. 
III.    of    Scotland, 

207,  219,  221,  222. 

son  of  William  L, 


86,   91.  95.  97,  98,  9ft 
103,  104,  107. 
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Robert,  nataral  son  of 
Henry  I.,  102  :  see  Glou- 
tester, 

' son  of  Henry  III., 


I45« 

371- 
92. 


son    of   James    I., 
count  of  Flanders, 

earl  of  Mortain,  93. 

son  of  the  count  de 

Drenx,  140. 

of  Jumieges,   arch- 


bishop of  Canterbiiry,  65, 

67,  87. 

bishop  of  Glasgow, 


176. 


the  steward,  94. 


Robert's  Castle,  67. 
Robinson,  John,  bishop  of 

Bristol,  539. 
Rochelle,  siege  of  La,  396, 

398.  399. 
Roches,   Peter  des,  bishop 

of  Winchester,  139,  144, 

147,  148,  149. 
Rochester,     a     stipendiary 

town,  6  ;  see  of,  founded, 

30. 

Castle,  si^es  of, 

97,  158. 

Lawrence  Hyde, 

carl  of,  485,  522. 

Sir  Robert,  320. 


Rochford,  George  Boleyn, 

lord,  301. 

Lady,  307. 

"William     Henry 

Zuleistein,  earl  of,  496. 
Roderic   (the    Great),    41, 

46. 
king  of  Connaught, 

123. 
Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  380. 
Roger    of    Bishopsbridge, 

archbishop  of  York,  122, 

123. 
— ^-^  bishop  of  Salisbury, 

104,  105,  no. 

the  farrier,  94. 


Rogers,  John,  326,  331. 

Rolf,  or  Rollo,  47,  82. 

Rolles,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  438. 

Roman  provinces  in  Bri- 
tain,  4  ;  roads,  their  pro- 
bable  course,  6;  cities, 
ib.;  camps,  7. 

Romanists,  severe  laws 
against,  in  consequence 
of  the  gunpowder  plot, 
377 ;  laws  against,  in 
Ireland,  515. 

Rome,  capture  of,  by  the 
imperialists^  293. 


Romilly,  Sir  John,  572. 
Romish  priests,  banishment 

ot  355. 
Rooke,   Sir   George,   510, 

528,  531. 
Rookwood,     Ambrose,     a 
gunpowder  plotter,  375, 

376,  377. 

a  plotter,  516. 

Ros,  Robert  de,  155. 
William  de,  a   com- 
petitor for  the  crown  of 

Scotland,  172. 
Rose,  Alexander,  bishop  of 

Edinburgh,  499. 
Roses,  War  of  the,  estimate 

of  the  slaughter,  246. 
Ross,  Margaret,  492. 
Rosse,  Richard,  295. 
Rotbeard :    see    Robert   of 

Jumieges. 
Rotherham,  Thomas,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  233,  257. 
Roundheads  and  Cavaliers, 

420. 
Roundway  down,  battle  of, 

426. 
Rous,  Francis,  449. 
John,     of    Warwick, 

261. 
Roxburgh,  sieges  of,   236, 

316. 
Royal  household,  expenses 

of  the,  276,  345. 
Rupert,   Prince,   371,  424, 

426,  428,  429,  444,  445, 

468,  471,  473. 
Russell,  William,  lord,  475, 

479- 
— —  Admiral,  489,  506  : 

see  Or/ordt  earl  of. 

Russia    company    incorpo- 
rated, 321. 

Rustand,  a  Gascon,  155. 

Ruth,  St.,  a  French  gene- 
ral, 504. 

Ruthven,  raid  of,  353. 

Alexander,  365. 

Rutland,  Edmund,  earl  of, 
241,  244,  245. 

^— —  Edward,  earl  of, 
189,  208,  209,  227. 

Roger   Manners, 


earl  of,  366. 

Ruvigny,  Henry  de  Mas- 
sue,  marquis  of,  (earl  of 
Galway),  496. 

Ruyter,  De,  448,  468,  471. 

Rye-house  Plot,  the,  479. 

Ryswick,  peace  of,  517. 

Rytherch,  sovereign  of 
South  Wales,  51  ;  an- 
other, 90. 

Rywallon,  prince  of  Powys, 

51. 


Sa,  Don  Pantaleon,  451. 
Sabloil,  Robert  de,  128. 
Sacheverell,  Hemy,  537. 
Saintio,  Sir  John,  265. 
Saladin,     124,     125,    130^ 

131. 

Salisbiiry  made  a  bishop's 

see,  91. 
William  Longes- 

pee,   earl  of,    116,    139^ 

140,  141. 

William    Monta- 


cute,  earl  of,  193. 

John  Montacute, 


earl  of,  208,  217,  218. 

Thomas    Monta- 


cute, earl  of,  232,  334. 

Richard  Neville, 


earl  of,  237,  241. 

Margaret      Pole, 


countess    of,    245,    305, 

307. 

Robert  Cecil,  earl 


of,  338,  365,   370,   376, 
379,  380. 

William      CecU, 


earl  of,  438,  444. 

James  Cecil,  earl 


of,  SCO,  502. 

Sallee,  expedition  against, 
407. 

Sallustius  Lucullus,  14. 

Salmon,  William,  275. 

Saltoun,  Andrew  Fletcher 
of,  529. 

Salysburye,  Owen,  366. 

Thomas,  357. 

Sampson  and  Humphrey, 
nonconformists,  345,  349. 

Sanchia,  wife  of  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  136. 

Sancroft,  William,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury, 
460,  475i  487,  489,  498, 

504,  505- 

Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, 460. 

Sandwich,  numerous  sects 
in,  408. 

— ^— -  Edward  Monta- 
gue, earl  of,  474. 

Sandys,  Edwin,  archbishop 
of  York,  325,  342. 

Colonel,  390,  424. 

William,  lord,  366. 

Saphadin,  131. 

Sapor,  17. 

Sarsfield,  Patrick,  502,  511. 

Sams,  21. 

Saunders,   a  papal  l^ate, 

352,  353.  „ 
Savage,  Sir  H.,  275. 

■  John,  a  conspirator, 

356. 
Savoy,  Boniface  of,  15a 
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Savoy,  Peter  of,  150. 

Victor  AmadeusILy 

duke  of,  507,  517. 
Sawtre,  William,  219. 
Say  and  Sele,  James  Fien- 

nes,  lord,  238. 
. William 

Fiennes,    viscount,  407, 

409,453.      ^     ,        . 
Scarborough   Castle,  aege 

of,  183. 
Scarle,  John,  210. 
Schombei^,   Frederic    Ar- 

mand  de,  496,  499,  501, 

503- 
Scilly  Isles,  2,  53,  363. 

Sclater,  Edward,  487. 
Scot,  John  le,  173. 
Scotland,  notices  of  the  af- 
fairs of,  27,41,  123,  171, 

191,  307,  343,  412,  447, 
462.  471,  491,  493,  507, 

519,  534- 
Scott,  a  regicide,  461. 

Scottish  bishops  ejected, 
611. 

Scroop,  a  regicide,  461. 

Scrope,  Richard,  archbi- 
shop of  York,  210,  222. 

WiUiam,  208. 

— ' of    Masham,    lord, 

227. 

Scudamore,  Philpot,  223. 

Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal, 

352. 
Sedbar,  or  Sedlar,  Adam, 

abbot  of  Jervaux,  303. 
Sedgmoor,  battle  of,  486. 
Sedley,  Katherine,  484. 
Segontiaci,  a  British  tribe, 

10. 
Segrave,  John  de,  175. 
Seius  Satuminus,  15. 
Seldcn,  John,  399,  405. 
Self-denying  Ordinance,  the, 

429,  439- 
Selgovse,    a    British  tribe, 

5- 
Selred  of  Mercia,  36. 

Seminary  priests  executed, 

352,  356,  363,  364,  366. 
Seneca,  12. 

Sepulchral  urns,  Roman,  7. 

Servi,    of    the     Domesday 
Book,  95. 

Seton,     brother-in-law     of 
Robert  Bruce,  176. 

Seven  bishops,  the,  489. 

Seven  Burghs,  the,  60. 

Severus,  emperor,  16. 

Alexander,      empe- 
ror, 17. 

a  general,  20. 


Seymoor,    Lord   Thomas, 

302,  317. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ash- 
ley Cooper,  earl  of,  454, 
472,  473,  474.  475,  476, 
477,  478,  479. 

Shales,  a  commissary,  501. 

Sharp,  John,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  York,  487. 

Shaw,  Ralph,  257. 

Shaxton,  Nicholas,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  310. 

Sheemess,  the  fort  of, 
472. 

Sheldon,  Gilbert,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury, 
467. 

Shelley,  Sir  Benet,  and  Sir 
Thomas,  218. 

Richard,  355. 

William,  356. 

Shepey,  the  Northmen  in, 
41,42. 

Sherborne,  see  of,  founded, 

43- 
Sherley,  Sir  Thomas,  379. 

Sherwood,  Thomas,  352. 

Shetland  isles  acquired  by 

Scotland,  251. 

Ship-money  writs,  405. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  475, 

534,  535- 
Shrewsbury,  parliament  at, 

209  ;  battle  of,  221. 
Hugh      Mont- 
gomery, earl  of,  10 1. 

John     Talbot, 


earl  of,  234,  239. 

George  Talbot, 


earl  of,  357. 

CharlesTalbot, 


Sexburga,  Queen,  35. 
Sexby,  Colonel,  452,  453. 


duke  of,  541. 
Sibthorp,  Dr.,  384. 
Sibylla,    sister  of  Bald\^n 

IV.   of  Jerusalem,    124, 

125,  130. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  26. 

Siferth,  the  thane,  60. 

Sigcbert  of  Wessex,  36. 

Sigeric,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 57. 

Sigfrid,  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, III. 

Sigge,  or  Woden,  25,  26. 

Sigillo,  Robert  de,  bishop 
of  London,  no. 

Sigismond,  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 228. 

Sihtric     of     Northumbria, 

52. 
"  Silken  Thomas,"  299. 
Silures,  a  British  tribe,  5, 

12. 
Simcock,  Robert,  500. 
Simncl,  Lambert,  273. 


6s. 


Simon,  Richard,  a  priest, 

273- 
Zelotes,  1 1. 

Sinclair,  Oliver,  307. 

Sine  of  East  Anglia,  39, 

Siricitts,  pope,  21. 

Sitric  Silkenbeard,  63. 

Siward  of  Northumbria,  66^ 

67. 

nephew  of  the  above, 

67. 

abbot  of  Abingdon^ 

Bam,  90,  97. 
■  Richard  de,  89. 
Six  Articles,  statute  of  the, 

305. 
Sixtus  v.,  pope,  337. 

Skeffington,    Sir   William, 

lord-deputy,  299. 

Skippon,  Philip,  387,  421, 

425- 
Skule,  son  of  Tostig,  70. 

Slingsby,  Sir  Henry,  453. 

Smeaton,  Mark,  301. 

Smerwick,    the    Spaniards 

at,  352. 

Smith,  Aaron,  512. 

John,  Speaker,  533, 

535- 
Snatt,  a  nonjuring  divine, 

516. 

Snelling,  Laurence,  403. 

SoCf  what,  76. 

Socmen,  their  state,  94. 

Solebay,  battle  of,  468. 

Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, 426. 

Solmcs,  Count,  491,  507, 
511. 

Somers,  John,  lord,  510, 
517,  521,  522,  523. 

Somerset,  John  Beaufort, 
earl  of,  212. 

Edmund  Beau- 
fort, duke  of,  212,  231, 
237,  239,  243 ;   another, 

253- 

Henry   Beaufort, 


duke  of,  250. 
Edward      Sey- 
mour, duke  of,  301,  309. 
William     Sey- 


mour, duke  of,  379. 

Robert  Carr,  earl 


of,  370. 
Somersetshire,   insurrection 

in,  303- 
Somerville,  John,  354. 
Soore,  Peter  le,  89. 
Sophia,  daughter  of  James 

I-,  371- 
the  Electress,   523, 

542. 
Soules,  Nicholas  de,  172. 
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Southampton,  Thomas 

Wriothesley,  earl  of^  315, 

318. 
Henry 

Wriotheslcy,  earl  of,  366. 
Southfield,  Walter  de,  bi- 

diop  of  Norwich,  153. 
Soath  Sea  Company,  the, 

538- 
Southwell,  Robert,  363. 

Soathwold-bay,    battle  of, 

474-  ^      ^         o 

Spamsh  Armada,  the,  SS°' 
Spearhafoc,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, 66. 
Speke,  Hugh,  486. 
Spenser,  Heniy,  bishop  of 

Norwich,  204,  205. 
Sports,  Book  of,  381,  403. 
Sprague,  Sir  Edward,  472, 

474- 
Sprat,   Thomas,  bishop  of 

Rochester,  482,  488. 
Squyer,  Edward,  365. 
SmA^,  what,  304. 
Sucy,  John,  254. 
Stafford,  John,  archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  238. 
William,    viscount, 

476,  478. 

— Sir  Humphrey,  238. 

Humphrey,  272. 

Thomas,  272 ;  an- 


other, 333. 
Stair,      John     Dalrvmple, 

master  of,  491,  50S,  514. 
Stamford,  Henry  Grey,  earl 

of,  426. 
Thomas       Grey, 

carl  of,  487. 
Stamford-bridge,  battle  of, 

7»- 

Standard,    battle    of   the, 

109. 
Standish,  Dr.,  297. 
Stanhope,  Sir  Michael,  321. 
Stanley,  Thomas,  lord,  264, 

265,  269. 

Sir  John,  222. 

Sir   William,    275  ; 

another,  358,  360. 
Staplcdon,  Walter,  bishop 

of  Exeter,  186, 
Starchambcr,  the,  and  the 

Libellers,  409. 
Stcenkirke,  battle  of,  507. 
Stephen,   reign    of,    108 — 

III. 
Stephens,    William,     521, 

536. 

Sterne,  Dr.  Richard,  392. 

Stijpind,  62,  65  ;  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  67, 
87,89. 

Stilicho,  21. 


Stniingfleet,  Edward,  bi- 
shop of  Worcester,  504. 

Stilliz^ott,  Robert,  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  273. 

Stipendiary  cities,  6. 

Sturling,  sitgfa  of,  175, 
183. 

Stonehenge,  4. 

Storv,  Dr.  John,  331,  349. 

Strabo,  on  Britain,  2. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  earl  of,  386,  403, 
405,  408,  414,  415,  416, 

417. 
William     Went- 

worth,  earl  of,  386. 
Strang,  Alexander,  433. 
Strange,  lord,  264,  265. 
Stratford,    Robert,    bishop 

of  Chichester,  192. 
Stratheam,  Malise  Graham, 

earl  of,  235. 
Strigul,  Richard  of,  121. 
Strode,  William,  421. 
Strongbow,  121. 
Strozzi,  Lorenzo,  a  consul, 

262. 
Stuart,  Lady  Arabella,  372, 

379,  380. 

Sir  James,  of  Lorn, 

236. 

Stuarts,  the,  367. 

Stubbe,  John,  his  **  Gap- 
ing Gulf,"  338. 

Stuf,  29. 

Stukeley,  Thomas,  an  ad- 
venturer, 352. 

Suaebhard,  35. 

Submission  of  the  clergy, 
295. 

form     of,     for 

Protestant  non-conform- 
ists and  Romish  recu- 
sants, 362. 

Succession  to  the  throne 
regulated  by  parliament, 
206,  211,  222,  241,  300, 
302,  309,  492,  495,  498, 

523,  524- 

Sudbury,  Simon  of,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury, 
204. 

Suetonius,  4,  12. 

SiilTolk,  Michael  de  la  Pole, 
carl  of,  200,  206 ;  an- 
other, 227. 

• William  de  la  Pole, 

earl,  marquis,  and  duke 
of,  230,  237,  238. 

John    de    la    Pole, 


duke  of.  245. 

Edmund  de  la  Pole, 


earl  of,  277,  278,  287. 
Charles      Brandon, 


duke  of,  288,  292,  314. 


Suffolk,  Henry  Grey,  duke 

of,  314,  327,  328. 
Suffragan  bishops,  300. 
Sulby,  R^inald  de^  89. 
Sumerleid,  lord  of  Argyl^ 

118. 
Summer  oats,  what,  304. 
Sanderland,   Robert  Spen- 

ser,   earl    of,   482,  490^ 

51a 
Supremacy,   oath  of^   300^ 

341. 

-^— —  number  of  exe- 


cutions for  denying  the 

queen's,  352. 
Supreme     Head     of    the 

Church,  the  title  of,  30a 
Surat,  English  factory  esta- 
blished at,  380. 
Surrey,    Thomas   Howard, 

earl  of,   263,   274,   287: 

see  Norfolk. 
■  Henry  Howard,  earl 

of,  284,  310,311. 
Surtees   Society,    historical 

publications  of  the,  583. 
Sussex,  kingdom  of,  27. 
Thomas       Ratdifl^ 

earl  of,  326,  347. 
Swcyn,   king  of  Denmark, 

57,  58,  59,  60. 
son  of  carl  Godwin, 

65,  66,  79. 
Swinford,    Catharine,   wife 

of  John  of  Gaunt,  189, 

212. 
Sydney,  Sir  Henry,  346. 

Sir  Philip,  356. 

Viscount,   lord-lieti- 

tenant  of  Ireland,  514. 
Algernon,  479. 


Sydney     Sussex     College, 
Cambridge,  founded,  364. 
Sylvester,  j^ope,  19. 
Syndercombe,  453. 

Tacitus,  3,  13. 

emperor,  18. 

Talbot  :  see  Shmusbury, 

Peter,  485. 

Talboys,  lady,  wife  of  Sir 
Peter  Carew,  327. 

Talniash,  General,  512. 

Tancred,  129. 

Tangier,  ac([uisition  of, 
4()6  ;  abandoned,  479- 

Ta>ciovanus,  10. 

Taunton,  siege  of,  428,  429. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  462. 

Templars,  Knights,  the 
order  of,  105,  182. 

Tenison,  Thomas,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuiy, 
488,  512. 
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Tenths  and  first-fruits,  331, 

Terouanne,  capture  of,  287. 
TcrVoort,  Hendrick,  351. 
Tesmond,  Oswald,  a  Jesuit, 

375. 
Tetzel,  a  Dominican,  292. 
Tewkesbury,  battle  of,  253. 
Tetelin  the  cook,  94. 
Thacker,  Elias,  354. 
Thanet,  the   Northmen  in, 

42,43- 
Thangbrand,  37. 

Theobald  archbishop  of 
Cantferbury,  iii,  118, 
119. 

Theodore  of  Tarsus,  33,  34, 

35. 
Theodoric,  23. 

Theodosius,  a  general,  20. 

— emperor,  20. 

II.,     emperor, 

21. 

Thetford  made  a  bishop's 
see,  91 ;  the  see  removed 
to  Norwich,  98. 

Thieves,  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
against,  78. 

Thingamffi,  what,  76. 

Thirlby,  Thomas,  bishop  of 
Ely,  330. 

Thomas  of  Brotherton,  son 
of  Edward  I.,  166. 

of  Woodstock,  (earl 

of  Buckingham  and  duke 
of  Gloucester),  son  of 
Edward  III.,  189,  203, 
206,  207,  208,  209. 

son  of  Richard,  duke 


of  York,  245. 

William,  327. 

bishop 


of 


Worcester,  499. 

Thored,  a  Northman,  55. 

Thorold,  abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, 90. 

Thriske,  WUliam,  abbot  of 
Fountains,  303. 

Throckmorton,  Sir  Nicho- 
las, 327,  328,  330. 

Francis,  355. 

John,      331, 

332 ;  another,  348. 

Thurkill,  earl  of  East  An- 
glia,  59,  62,  63. 

Thurkytel,  the  Northman, 

Thurloe,  John,  450. 

Thurstan,  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, 92. 

archbishop    of 

York,  105,  106. 

Thyra,  daughter  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  49. 

Tiberiusi  emperor,  11. 


Tilbury,  camp  at,  359. 

Tillotson,  John,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  502,  504, 
512. 

Tinchebrai,  battle  of,  104. 

Tindal,  William,  320. 

Tippermuir,  battle  of,  428. 

Tiptoft,  Robert,  the  justi- 
ciary, 170. 

John  :  see  Wor- 
cester, 

Tithes,  probable  origin  of, 
in  England,  72. 

Titus,  emperor,  13. 

Tocotes,  Sir  Roger,  254, 
265. 

Todd,  Sir  Thomas,  274. 

Tofi  the  Proud,  6/^ 

Toleration  Act,  the,  500. 

Tomlinson,  colonel,  449, 
453. 

Tonstall,  Cuthbert,  bishop 
of  Durham,  320,  326. 

Torrington,  Arthur  Her- 
bert, earl  of,  500,  503. 

Torture,  34a 

Tostig,  earl  of  Northum- 
bria,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71. 

Toumay,  capture  of,  287 ; 
surrendered  to  the  French, 
291. 

Tourville,  comte  de,  470. 

Towns,  British,  4. 

Towton,  battle  of,  249. 

Tracy,  William,  122. 

Trafford,  William,  abbot  of 
Sawley,  303. 

Trahem,  of  North  Wales, 
90,91. 

Traquair,  John  Stuart,  earl 

of,  413- 
Traves,  John,  357. 

Trebellius    Maximus,     12, 

13. 

Trelawney,    Sir  Jonathan, 

bishop  of  Bristol,  489. 

Trenchard,  John,  512. 

Trent,  battle  of,  34. 

Council  of,  310,  345. 

Tresham,  Sir  Thomas,  lord 
prior  of  the  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  333. 

Francis,  a  gun- 
powder plotter,  366,  374, 

375,  377- 
Tresilian,  Sir  Robert,  207. 

Trevor,    John,    bishop    of 

St  Asaph,  221. 

■  Sir  John,  502,  513. 

Triennial  parliaments,  acts 

for,  416,  512. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

founded,  310. 
• Dublin, 

founded,  362. 


Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
founded,  332. 

House,  the,  esta- 
blished, 287. 

Trinobantes,  a  British  tribe, 

5,  lo- 
Trinoda    necessitas,    what, 

75- 
Trollope,  Sir  Andrew,  241, 

250. 

Tromp,   a  Dutch  admiral, 

449. 
Trumwine,  a  bishop,  34- 
Tudor,    Edmund,    earl    cf 

Richmond,  225,  269. 
•^—  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond,   251,     254,    263, 
264  :  see  Henry  VIL 

Jasper,  earl  of  Pem- 


broke,    225,    242,    254, 
269. 

Owen,      225,    242, 


267. 

Tudors,  the,  267. 
Tunnage    and      poundage^ 

373. 
Turberville,  Payen  de,  89. 
Turgesius,  40,  42. 
Turner,  Francis,  bishop  of 

Ely,  489,  499,  504,  505. 
■      Archdeacon,  505. 
Tumham,  Robert  de,  129. 
Tutt,  Robert,  505. 
Tweeddale,     John      Hay, 

marquis  of,  509. 
Tychbome,  Chidiock,  357. 
Tylnev,  Charles,  357. 
Tynedale  annexed  to  North- 
umberland, 276. 
Tynoco,    En^uel     L-ouis, 

barbarous    execution   o^ 

363. 
Tyrconnel,  Roderic  O'Don- 

nell,  earl  of,  37S. 
Richard    Talbot, 

earl  of,  485,  488,  490, 

492,  503. 
Tyrell,  Sir  James,  275,  278. 
Tyrone,  Hmgh  O'Neal,  carl 

of,  363. 
Tyssen,  Francis,  513. 

Ubba,  a  Danish  chie(  44. 

Uffa,  29. 

Uhtred,  the  ealdorman,  56, 

6a 
Ulf,  bishop  of  Dorchester, 

67. 
Ulfkytel,  ealdorman  of  East 

Anglia,  58. 
Ulpius  Marcellns,  15. 
Ulster,  British  coloniiatiofi 

ot  378,  379. 

king  of  anns^  ip* 

pointed,  321, 
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Uniformity,  act  of,  463. 

Union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  373,  378,  534. 

Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  incorporated, 
349;  the  Puritan  visita- 
tion of,  431. 

Upnor   Castle,   attack  on, 

472. 
Urban  IV.,  pope,  159. 

v.,  pope,  196. 

VI. ,  pope,  203. 

Urns,    Roman   sepulchral, 

7. 
Ursula,  daughter  of  Richard, 

duke  of  York,  245. 
Usher,  James,    archbishop 

of  Armagh,  441. 
Utrecht,  treaties  of,  540. 
Uvedale,  Richard,  332. 
Uwen,  of  Gwent,  52. 
Uxbridge,    conferences  for 

peace  at,  429. 

Valence,  Ajrmer  de,  Wil- 
liam de :  see  Pembroke, 

Valens,  12. 

emperor,  20. 

Valentia,    a    Roman    pro- 
vince, 5  ;  its  tribes,  ib. 

Valentinian,  emperor,  20. 

the      younger, 

emperor,  21. 

—  IIL,  emperor. 


23- 
Valentinus,    a  conspirator, 

20. 
Valerian,  emperor,  17. 
Valerius  Pansa,  l^ 
Valhalla,  26. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  413,  416. 
— — -^  the  younger, 

416^  438,  459,  460,  466. 
Vaughan,  Sir  Thomas,  256, 

257,  260. 
Vavassors,  94. 
Vecturiones,  the,  20. 
Venables,  general,  451, 452. 
Vendome,    duke  de,   470, 

,535,538. 

Veneti,  a  Gaulish  tribe,  9. 

Venner^     an     Anabaptist, 

461. 
Vcnusius,  12,  13. 
Vcranius,  proprietor,  12. 
Vcre,  Aubrey  de,  250. 
'        Robert  de :   see  also 

Oxford. 
Vemeuil,  battle  of,  233. 
Vemey,  Sir  Edmund,  424. 
Verulamium,  10,  I2. 
Vcscy,  John,  172. 
Vespasian,  11,  13. 
Vettius  Bolanus,  lieutenant, 

'3- 


Veysey,  bishop  of  Exeter, 

320i  327- 
Victor,    son   of  Maximus, 

21. 

IV.,  anti-pope,  119. 

Victorinus,  a  Moor,  18. 
Vigo  burnt  by  the  English, 

361 ;  fleet  destroy^  at, 

«8. 
Villa   Viciosa,    battle    of, 

538. 
Villars,  Marshal,  470,  535, 

539. 
Villeins  of  the   Domesday 

Book,  95. 
Villenage,  the  origin  of  the 

copyhold  tenure,  95. 
Villeroy,  Marshal,  470,  515, 

534. 
Villicrs,  George,  370:  see 

Buckingham,    ' 
Violante,    wfe  of   Lionel, 

duke  of  Clarence,  1S8. 
Virginia,      settlement      of, 

founded,  355,  356,  378. 
Virius  Lupus,  15,  16. 
Vitellius,  emperor,  13. 
Volusianus,  emperor,  17. 
Vortigem,  22. 
Vowell,  Mr.,  451. 

Wada,  39. 

Wade,  an  insurgent,  487. 

Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
founded,  379. 

Wager,  Commodore,  536. 

WagstafT,  Sir  Joseph,  451. 

WagstafTe,  Thomas,  505. 

Waird,  General,  406. 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  241. 

Walcher,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, 92. 

Waldegrave,  Sir  Henry, 
484. 

Walden,  Roger,  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  208, 
218. 

Waleran,  earl,  107. 

Wales,  notices  of  the  af- 
fairs of,  27,  32,  41,  50, 
88,  97,  156,  157,  160, 
i67>  169,  218,  301,  309, 
491. 

Walker,  George,  492,  503. 

Henry,  421. 

Obadiah,  487,  501, 

502. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  165, 
174,  175,  176. 

Waller,  Edmund,  the  poet, 

426,  439- 
Wallingford  House,  447. 
Wallington,        Nchemiah, 

41S. 
Wallop,  Robert,  463. 

Tt 


Walls,  Roman,  enumerated, 

5. 
Walpole,  a  priest,  365. 

Robert,  J39,  542. 

Walsh,     Sir     Richard,     a 

sheriff,  376. 

Walsingham,    Sir  Francis, 

336. 
Walter,    son     of    William 

Marshal,  152I 
—  the    cross-bowman, 

94. 
the  Pennyless,  90. 

Waltheof,     earl,     87,     89, 

91. 
Walton,  Bryan,  bishop  of 

Chester,  460. 

Walworth,  William,  202, 
205. 

Wandsworth,  Puritan  pres- 
bytery at,  350. 

Warbeck,  Perkin  :  see  A'l- 
chard. 

Ward,  Margaret,  359. 

Thomas,    a   priest, 

280. 


— ^-^~— —  name  as- 
sumed by  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick,  516. 

Warham,  Thomas,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury, 
287,  296. 

Warrenne,  William,  86. 

William,       carl, 

141. 

John,     earl     of, 

159,  161,  173,  174,  17S. 

Warwick,  Thomas  Denu- 
champ,  earl  of,  207,  209. 

Richard      Dcau- 

champ,  earl  of,  230. 

Henry    Beau- 


champ,  duke  of,  238. 

Richard  Neville, 


9 

earl  of  (the  King-Maker), 
240,  241,  242,  251,  252. 
Edward,  carl  of. 


245,  272,  277. 

John  Dudley,  earl 


■r  9    ' 

of:  see  Northumbcrlatid^ 
John  Dudley,  duke  of, 

Ambrose  Dudley, 


earl  of,  327,  344. 

Robert  Rich,  earl 


of,  427,  453. 

Wat,  the  tyler,  203. 

Water,  John,  275,  280. 

Waterford,  see  of,  founded, 
100. 

Watling  Street,  its  pre- 
sumed course,  6. 

Watson,  William,  a  priest, 

372. 
Wayneflete,    William,    bi- 
shop  of  Winchester,  249. 
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IVealhf  or  foreigneis,   33, 

76. 
Webhcftrd  of  Kent,  35. 
W' ebster,  a  Carthusiaik  prior, 

300. 
IK'Jf  or  pledge,  75. 
■-Welch,  Robert,  424. 
AVells,  Sir  Robert,  252. 
AVelsh,  the  Bible  transUted 

into,  345. 
^Vcngham,  Henry  de,  bi- 
shop of  London,  157. 
"VVenlock,  John,  lord,  253. 
AVentworth,  Thomas,  lord, 

333,  342. 
Sir      Thomas, 

3S6,  398,  400 :  see  Siraf- 

ford. 
^\  ess  ex,  kingdom  of, 

founded,  29. 
AVestmoreland,   ravage  of, 

55- 
AVeston,  Sir  Francis,  301. 

Sir  William,  306. 

AVest  Wales,  4a 

Weyland,  Thomas  de,  1 71. 

~AVIiartbn,      Philip,      lord, 

453- 
Thonuis,  earl  of, 

541. 
AVhiibread,   a  Jesuit,   470, 

477- 
^Vlute,    John,     bishop    of 

Winchester,  334. 

Thomas,  bishop   of 

Peterborough,  489,  499, 

5^4,  505- 
White  Leaf  cross,  49. 

"Whitelock,  Bulstrode,  438, 

443.  453.  454- 
AMiitjjift,  John,  archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  354,  373. 
Whiting,  Richard,  abbot  of 

(ilastonbury,  306. 
"Wickliflfe,  John,  196. 
W  ielmacher,  John,  351. 
^^  ij^heard,  33. 
"Wijrht,  Isle  of,  29,  434. 
Wii^htman,  Edmund,  380. 
Wii^laf  of  Mercia,  40,  41. 
Wigmore,  Hugh  Mortimer, 

lord  of,  118. 
•  Roger  Mortimer, 

lord  of,  156. 
Wihtgar,  29. 
Wihtred  of  Kent,  35,  72. 
A\  ilde,  one  of  the  Council 

of  State,  438. 
Wilferth,  33. 

\\  ilford,  Sir  Thomas,  364. 
W  il  frid,  archbishop  of  York, 

^   •>.•>»  o4»  j5' 
V*Miiam  the  Bastard,  duke 
of  Normandy,  63,  66,  70, 
71  :  see  IVilliatn  I, 


William  I^  reign  of,  85 — 
IL,  reign  of,  96— 


lOI. 


III.,  reign  of,  494 

—524. 

son  of  William  L, 


86. 


son    of  Robert    of 
Normandy,  86,  106,  107. 
son    of   Henry    I., 


102,  105,  106. 

natural  son  of  Henry 


L,  102. 

son  of  Stephen,  109, 


118. 


natural  son  of  Heniy 
II.,  116  :  see  Salisbury, 
son  of  Henry  III., 


145. 


of  Hatfield,  and  of 
Windsor,  sons  of  £d\irard 
HI.,  189. 
of  Ypres,  84,  iio. 

son  of  Richard,  duke 


of  York,  245. 

count   of  Holland, 


155. 


I04< 


earl     of     Mortain, 

prince    of  Orange, 

474»  475»  483,  489,  490, 
491  :  see  IVilliam  III. 

bishop  of  London, 


66. 


the  Easterling,  89. 

of  London,  89. 

Williams,  John,  archbishop 
of  York,  381,  386,  397, 
408,  412,  415,  420. 

Willoughby  of  Parham, 
Charles,  lord,  361. 

Francis, 

lord,  446,  452. 

Wiltshire,  Tliomas  Boleyn, 
earl  of,  294. 

Wimbledon,  Edward  Cecil, 
lord,  397. 

Winchelsey,  Robert,  arch- 
bishop    of    Canterbury, 

I73»  174,  175- 
Winchester,  6,  35,  64. 

Book  of,  93. 

William  Paulet, 

marquis  of,  320. 

Richard  Neile, 


bishop  of,  399. 

Windebank,  Sir  Francis, 
396,  415. 

Windsor,  Andrew,  lord, 
298. 

Edward,  a  sea- 
captain,  536. 

Winfrid,  bishop  of  Mercia, 

33- 


W^inter,  W^illiam,  an  ad* 
miral,  344. 

Robert  and  Tho- 
mas, gunpowder  plotteo» 

374,  376. 
Wishart,  George,-  308L 
Wite,  IVite-tfuvw^  what,  74. 
WiUnagemot^    its    constite- 

tion,  75. 
Witikind  of  Corbie,  25. 
Witt,   John  and  Cornelias 

de,  468,  471,  474. 
Wotlen,  or  Si^e,  25,  26. 
Wogan,  captam,  450. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  282, 286, 

287,  290,  291,  292,  293. 

294.  295- 
Wood,  prior  of  Bridlington, 

303. 
Woodcock,  366. 

Woodville  family,  the,  247. 

John,  251. 

Lionel,  bishop  of 

Salisbur)%  248,  263. 

Sir  Richard,  248^ 


257,  263.  265. 
Worcester,  battle  of,  447. 
Thomas      Percy, 

earl  of,  209,  214,  221. 

John  Tiptoft,  earl 


of,  252." 


William    Somer- 
set, earl  of,  35a 

Wren,  Matthew,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  408,  410. 

W' right,  Christopher  and 
John,  gunpowder  plot- 
ters, 366,  374,  376. 

Henry,  376. 

Sir    NaUian,  '  lord- 
keeper,  522. 
Sir  Robert,  500. 


Writhe,  John,  Garter  king 
of  arms,  264. 

Wrotham,  William  of,  guar- 
dian of  the  Cinque  Ports, 

139- 
Wulfhere  of  Mercia,  33. 

Wulfnoth,    father  of  God- 
win, 59. 
son  of  Harold  IL, 

97. 
Wulstan,      archbishop     o* 
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